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The  Story  of  the  "North  Bank"  Road 


By  Lute  Pease 


DEVELOPMENT  is  the 
potent  spirit  of  a  mighty 
age,  and  James  J.  Hill 
its  prophet,  exponent, 
avatar  in  our  Northwest, 
has  just  smoothed  down 
another  pathway  for  its  stately  march. 
Today  a  new  railroad  is  no  great 
novelty,  yet  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  pause  a  moment,  to  reflect  upon 
the  meaning  of  one  of  these  magnificent 
preliminary  achievements  for  progress. 
In  the  words  of  a  speaker  at  the  banquet 
given  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  city  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  to  Mr.  Hill,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  completion  of  the  "North 
Bank"  Road  : 

"The  highway  is  the  artery  of  social 
life  and  the  avenue  of  social  progress,  and 
the  railroad  is  the  highway  of  today.  It 
is  not  actual  space  that  separates  men,  it 
is  the  diflaculty  of  overcoming  space.  Lon- 
don is  nearer  Portland  today  than  Boston 
was  to  Charleston  a  hundred  years  ago. 
When  George  Washington  at  Mount  Ver- 
non stepped  into  his  coach  for  the  journey 
to  Philadelphia,  where  this  nation  was 
born,  he  started  on  a  four  or  five  days' 
Journey.    Today  you  go  from  New  York  to 


Washington  in  four  or  five  hours. 

"This  is  what  the  railroad  has  done.  It 
has  lengthened  life  and  shortened  space, 
those  two  great  limitations  upon  our  exist- 
ence— time  and  space.  Space  has  been 
cut  down  by  steam  and  our  lives  have  been 
relatively  lengthened.  It  stands  to  reason, 
therefore,  that  for  economic  reasons  and 
sociologic  reasons  and  vital  reasons,  the 
railroad  is  the  prime  necessity  of  inter- 
communication between  modern  men.  It 
has  superseded  all  other  land  highways 
and  is  to  our  life  the  only  highway.  If 
we  consider  man  as  a  problem,  we  find 
that  he  is  a  gregarious  animal.  That  is, 
everywhere  he  has  been  found  in  flocks 
and  tribes.  He  will  not  live  isolated.  And 
to  this  fact  is  greatly  due  the  evolution  of 
man; — his  rise  and  progress.  Had  he 
lived  alone,  his  aspirations,  his  struggles, 
his  knowledge,  would  have  died  with  him; 
but  man  has  handed  his  aspirations  and 
knowledge  from  man  to  man  and  from 
generation  to  generation,  until  today  he 
dares  to  speculate  upon  the  origin  of  that 
very  life  and  intellect  which  enables  him 
to  speculate. 

"He  has  gathered  between  his  palms  the 
lightning  and  he  weighs  the  stars.  We 
have  this  structure:  The  progress  of  man 
resting  upon  society.  Society  resting  upon 
intercourse  and  exchange,  and  intercourse 
resting  upon  highways.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  too  much  to  say  that  highways  control 
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man's  life  and  development.  The  first  rude 
trail  between  tribes  was  a  beginning  of 
civilization." 

As  an  example  of  what  the  coming  of 
a  railroad  may  mean  to  a  region,  the 
story  of  the  "North  Bank"  or  Spokane. 
Portland  and  Seattle  Railway,  is  inter- 
esting. Glance  at  the  map  of  this  conti- 
nent. From  Mexico  to  the  Yukon  River 
there  is  but  one  feasible  down  ^rade  out- 
let from  the  great  interior  to  the  coast 
region ;  —  the  Co- 
lumbia River 
gorge.  This  stream, 
the  second  largest 
in  the  United 
States  and  the  only 
one  of  importance 
in  the  West  com- 
mercially, with  its 
deep-water  chan- 
nel, enormous  lum- 
bering industry 
and  the  greatest 
salmon  fisheries  in 
the  world,  cuts 
straight  through 
the  Cascade  range, 
dividing  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon, 
and  offering  the 
only  way  out  of 
the  vast  Inland 
Empire  not  over 
mountain  pass. 

Grades  are  the 
mighty  problem  in 
railroad  building. 
As  a  chain  is  as 
strong  as  its  weak- 
est link,  so  the 
economy  of  rail- 
road operation  is 
practically  governed  by  its  steepest  grade. 

The  Harriman  system  has  long  pos- 
sessed a  line  down  the  south  bank  of  the 
Columbia,  the  Oregon  Railroad  and 
Navigation  Company,  which  was  com- 
pleted nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
But  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  builders,  striving  to 
reach  Puget  Sound  in  the  most  direct 
fashion,  each  climbed  the  slopes  and 
tunnelled  under  the  summits  of  the  Cas- 
cade   range    in    Washington,    and    the 


heavy  grades  and  the  snow  blockades  of 
winter  have  staggered  both  roads  at 
times  ever  since.  Years  ago  Mr.  Hill 
realized  the  necessity  for  having  an  out- 
let down  the  easy  Columbia  River  grade, 
and,  becoming  the  leading  power  and  in- 
fluence with  both  roads,  he  felt  that  the 
time  for  action  had  arrived.  But  the 
Harriman  interests  in  control  of  all  lines 
at  the  Southward,  were  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with.  When  C.  S.  Mellen  was 
at  the  head  of  the 
Northern  Pacific, 
a  "gent  1  e  m  a  n's 
agreement,"  to  last 
five  years  is  said 
to  have  been  en- 
tered into  between 
the  Harriman  and 
the  Hill  interests, 
by  which  it  was 
understood  that 
each  would  respect 
the  other's  terri- 
tory. 

Mr.  Harriman 
has  recently  stated 
that  his  proposi- 
tion to  the  Hill 
people  was  that 
they  should  run 
their  trains  over 
the  "O.  R.  &  N." 
(his  line  down  the 
south  bank  of  the 
Columbia),  in  re- 
turn for  which 
concession  the 
Harriman  interests 
should  have  the 
privilege  of  using 
the  Northern  Pa- 
cific line  from 
Portland  to  Puget  Sc^nd.  At  best,  of 
course,  this  could  scarcely  be  more  than 
a  temporary  arrangement.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  appealed  to  the  Hill 
people,  to  the  extent  of  committing 
them  to  a  definite  agreement  thereon. 
At  any  rate,  the  year  1905  saw  the 
Hill  forces  actively  started  on  the  North 
Bank  Road.  "Some  day  some  road 
would  have  it,"  remarked  President 
Elliott,  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  at  the 
time.     "We   wanted   to  be   that   road." 
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Mr.  HHll  remarked  that  along  the  north 
shore  of  the  Columbia  River  is  room 
but  for  one  railroad:  "I  suppose  the 
Northern  Pacific  would  be  jealous  of 
the  Great  Northern  building  there,  and 
we  would  be  jealous  of  their  building 
there,  so  we  concluded  that  we  would 
build  jointly,  and  build  a  road  that  had 
no  adverse  grade."  Naturally,  public 
announcement  was  not  made  prema- 
turely. 

Victory  By  Strategy. 
The  newspapers  are  fond  of  referring 


preliminary  surveys  had  been  very  quiet- 
ly made,  but  the  Harriman  people  at  last 
awoke  to  the  situation  when  a  big  con- 
struction force  was  in  active  operation 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia. 
A  long,  foolish,  futile  and  very  expensive 
contest  followed. 

The  Harriman  interests  rushed  a 
corps  of  engineers  and  workmen  up  the 
Columbia  River  to  checkmate  their  rivals 
by  covering  strategic  points.  Concealment 
no  longer  being  necessary,  official  an- 
nouncement of  the  new  project  was  fin- 
ally made  by  President  Howard  Elliott, 


AN   INCIDENT  OF  THE  WARFARE  BETWEEN   THE  RIVAL   ROADS  IN   1900. 
Wallula-radflc    (or   Columbia   Valley)    Graders  Cutting   Down   the   Grade   of   the   Hill   Line. 


to  the  achievement  as  a  "wonderful  in- 
stance of  railroad  strategy."  The  first 
right-of-way  for  the  new  line  was  se- 
cured, it  is  said,  before  1903, — agents 
for  the  Hill  line  working  with  the  utmost 
circumspection.  For  the  next  two  years 
reports  began  to  thicken,  of  railroad 
rights-of-way  being  purchased ;  interest- 
ing statements  of  purchases  by  the 
Northern  Pacific — which  from  the  be- 
ginning has  had  a  branch  line  from 
Puget  Sound  to  Portland, — purchases  of 
water-front  areas  at  Portland  and  tracts 
suitable  for  railway  terminals,  etc.    The 


of  the  Northern  Pacific,  through  Assist- 
ant General  Passenger  Agent  A.  D. 
Charlton,  at  Portland,  in  September, 
1905.  He  stated  that  the  Great  Northern 
and  Northern  Pacific  companies  had  or- 
ganized, and  now  jointly  owned  the 
"Portland  and  Seattle  Railway  Com- 
pany," which  would  promptly  build  a 
line  from  a  junction  with  the  parent 
lines  in  the  interior,  down  the  north 
bank  of  the  Columbia  River  to  Vancou- 
ver, Washington,  thence  bridging  the 
Columbia  and  Willamette  Rivers  to 
Portland,  thus  giving  a  new,  easy  and 
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THE  HILL  SYSTEM'S  NEW  3000-FOOT  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  COLUMBIA,   AT   VANCOUVER. 
A  Big  Item  In  the  Cost  of  Entrance   to  Portland. 


direct  line  from  tide- water  on  the  Paci- 
fic, to  and  from  the  East.  And  Mr. 
Elliott's  announcement  concluded  with 
a  request  for  the  kindly  co-operation  of 
the  people  of  Portland  and  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

The  news  was  confirmed  about  a 
month  later  by  both  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr. 
Elliott  at  a  banquet  given  them  by  the 
city  of  Portland  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Fairgrounds.  The  enthusiastic  banquet- 
ers there  promised  Mr.  Hill  that  Port- 
land should  have  a  "forty- foot  channel 
to  the  sea/'  to  which  the  railroad-builder 
replied :  "When  you  get  a  channel  down 
to  forty  feet,  depend  upon  it  all  the  cities 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  have  to  take 
their  hats  off  to  you,  because  you  have 
one  supreme  advantage:   Nature   made 


the  pass ; — water  follows  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  so  does  commerce." 

Mr.  Elliott  made  this  striking  point  in 
his  speech  at  the  banquet :  "The  foreign 
commerce  of  the  world,  outside  of  the 
Orient,  amounts  to  %27  a  person  a  year; 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  whole 
Orient,  $3.50  a  person  a  year.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  a  few  years  before  they 
double  and  treble  that  foreign  commerce. 
Will  that  not  mean  much  to  the  United 
States,  and  especially  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  ?" 

Effect  of  the  Announcement, 

The  effect  of  the  official  announcement 
was  electrical.  Mr.  Hill  was  hailed  as 
the  deliverer  of  Oregon  from  the  thrall- 
dom   of   Harriman,   although   the   chief 


THE  HILL  SYSTEMS   NEW   BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE   WILLAMETTE, 
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complaint  against  Mr.  Harriman  was  his 
failure  to  make  good  on  promises  to  pro- 
vide increased  railroad  facilities  to  the 
State  of  Oregon.  Oregon,  and  especial- 
ly Portland,  rejoiced.  People  were  quick 
to  realize  the  great  significance  of  the 
city's  position  as  a  common  terminal  of 
the  two  great  rival  transportation  sys- 
tems of  the  West.  The  news  seemed 
especially  propitious  with  the  success  of 


of  the  whole  Columbia  River  Valley,  and 
all  the  Northwestern  territory  tributary 
to  the.  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern  lines,  would  logically  come 
down  the  Valley.  At  Portland,  Astoria 
and  Vancouver,  new  warehouses,  docks, 
and  elevators  would  be  built.  Then,  too, 
the  Hill  interests  would  add  a  new  and 
potent  factor  in  the  perennial  effort  to 
secure  help  from  .Congress  to  make  and 


Photograph  Courtesy  of  Thp  Portland  Tologram. 

HILL  PARTY  ARRIVING  IN  PORTLAND  RECENTLY  TO  CELEBRATE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  "NORTH 
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From  Left  to  Right:   Louis  W.   Hill,   President  Great  Northern;  James  J.    Hill;   Francis  B.   Clarke,   President 
the  Spokane,  Portland  and  Seattle;  Howard  Elliott,  President  of  the  Northern  Pacific. 


the  Lewis  and  Clark  Fair,  then  in  full 
swing.  Real  estate  began  to  jump  in 
value.  "What  we  most  need  now,"  said 
T.  B.  Wilcox,  the  leading  exporter  of 
Oregon,  "is  a  channel  to  the  sea,  deep- 
enough  for  the  greatest  vessels."  And 
Portland  decided,  with  enthusiasm,  to 
have  such  a  channel.  It  was  realized 
that  through  this  easy,  "water-grade" 
gateway  from  the  interior,  must  run 
much  of  the  Oriental  freight.    The  grain 


keep  a  deep-water  channel  ijom  Port- 
land to  the  sea.  It  meant  the  beginning 
of  Portland's  growth  as  a  great  city. 

"It  fixes  the  destiny  of  the  city  as  the 
chief  mart  of  the  entire  Columbia  River 
basin :  The  first  consequence  of  building 
the  North  Bank  Road  must  be  that  all 
tributary  commerce  will  seek  here  its 
natural  and  inevitable  depot.  This  means 
that  the  outlook  of  all  Eastern  Washing- 
ton and  Northern  Idaho  will  be  down  the 
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Columbia  River  to  Portland."  Perhaps, 
happy  thought! — it  would  divert  a  deal 
of  the  grain  business  from  Tacoma  to 
new  elevators  at  Portland.  Remarked 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  jubilantly,  giv- 
ing Mr.  Harriman  a  "dig": 

"The  meaning  of  the  Northern  Pacific- 
Great  Northern  construction  down  the 
north  bank  of  the  Columbia  into  Portland, 
is  that  Oregon  is  at  last  free  from  the  Har- 
riman thralldom.  ♦  ♦  ♦  we  have,  in 
the  proposed  North  Bank  road  a  most 
striking  illustration  of  the  historic  Hill 
railroad  policy.  Mr.  Hill  is  a  traffic  crea- 
tor. If  there  is  business  to  be  had,  he 
goes  for  it,  and  if  there  is  business  to  be 
developed,  he  develops  it.  He  overlooks 
no  practical  opportunities;  he  is  deterred 
by  no  obstacles;  he  never  wears  out  the 
public  patience,  and  forfeits  general  con- 
fidence and  respect,  by  waiting  until  he 
fears  someone  else  may  build,  and  then 
bottling  up  a  country  by  monopolizing 
rights-of-way,  so  that  nothing  may  be  done 
until  he  gets  ready  to  pull  the  cork,  which 
may  be,  and  probably  will  be, — never. 
There  is  no  dog-in-the-manger  odium  to  be 
attached  to  Mr.  Hill;  no  you-shant-make- 
hay-and-I-wont  policy  about  him.  He  is 
not  afraid  of  trespassing  upon  the  enemy's 
territory.  The  terms  of  the  ancient  divi- 
sion-of-territory  agreement  between  him- 
self and  Mr.  Harriman  he  regards,  evi- 
dently, in  a  Pickwickian  sense.  Having 
crossed  the  Rubicon  of  the  Columbia  into 
Portland,  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  mod- 
ern railroad  Caesar  will  not  stop  until  he 
has  traversed  all  parts  of  Oregon.  Who. 
or  what  is  there  to  stop  him?" 

Harriman  Tried  to  Stop  Him. 

It  is  said  that  the  attempt  cost  the 
Harriman  system  some  millions,  hot  only 
in  "bluff"  construction  work  and  bring- 
ing legal  proceedings  in  the  courts  of 
Oregon  and  Washington;  but  also  hur- 
ried purchases  of  terminal  lands  and 
rights-of-way  at  Puget  Sound  points  and 
Astoria.  Real  estate  owners  secured 
hitherto  undreamed-of  prices.  Already 
having  possession  of  all  rights-of-way 
down  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  to 
the  mouth,  the  Hill  interests  quietly  ab- 
sorbed, in  the  open  market,  the  Astoria 
and  Columbia  River  Railroad,  which 
connects  Portland  with  Astoria  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river.  The  Harriman 
people  revived  the  old  Wallula  Pacific, 
or  Columbia  Valley  Railroad,  which  had 
been     incorporated    years    before,    and 


rushed  more  gangs  of  graders  and  en- 
gineers to  the  north  bank  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. The  war  lasted  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  was,  at  times,  quite  bitter. 
"Every  means  of  disturbing  the  rival 
crews  was  resorted  to,  from  rolling 
rocks  down  from  the  bluffs  upon  them, 
to  securing  legal  processes  from  the 
courts;  injunction  writs  of  various 
kinds,  and  condemnation  suits  issued 
from  the  Washington  courts  with  sur- 
prising frequency,  during  the  time  the 
warfare  was  at  its  height. 

"One  day  the  Hill  forces  were  holding 
a  certain  strategic  point;  the  next  the 
Harriman  contractors  would  take  pos- 
session by  force  of  numbers,  only  to  be 
routed  next  day  by  a  hand-to-hand  en- 
counter, reinforcements  having  arrived 
over  night.  It  was  a  dull  day  without  an 
encounter  between  rival  graders.  Many 
were  wounded  in  the  skirmishes,  and 
once  there  was  imminent  danger  of  a 
pitched  and  serious  battle."  It  is  said, 
however,  that  at  times  the  "scraps"  were 
almost  farcial ;  the  graders,  having  little 
interest  in  either  side,  tossing  rocks  at 
one  another  with  grins  more  or  less 
good-natured. 

From  the  beginning,  the  good  faith  of 
the  project  was  attacked  vigorously  by 
the  Hill  people,  who  contended  that  the 
Wallula  Pacific  was  projected  merely  to 
hamper  the  Portland  and  Seattle  road, 
and  was  never  intended  to  be  built.  The 
Hill  interests  won  everything,  the  courts 
holding  that  the  opposition  did  not  have 
a  bona  fide  project,  that  it  was  purely  a 
movement  to  harass  the  building  of  the 
Hill  line.  The  best  interests  of  the  whole 
people  being  served  by  having  as  many 
roads  as  possible,  and  as  it  was  evident 
that  the  Hill  interests  actually  intended 
to  build  a  road,  their  contention  was  up- 
held by  the  courts,  from  "consideration 
of  public  policy." 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1907  the  Har- 
riman interests  gave  up  the  fight.  The 
offices  of  the  "Wallula  Pacific"  were  va- 
cated, its  officials  scattered,  its  contrac- 
tors paid  off  and  dismissed,  and  its  con- 
struction material  sold.  Aside  from  in 
trinsically  interesting  features,  the  pub- 
lic's interest  in  such  fights  lies  in  the 
fact    that   the    expense    eventually   goes 
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upon  the  railroad  company's  books,  and 
becomes  a  part  of  that  sum  upon  which 
"fixed  charges"  are  ultimately  based. 
The  quite  unnecessary  trouble  between 
the  rival  interests  seems  to  have  been 
finally  adjusted  by  an  agreement  where- 
by Mr.  Hill  received  no  further  interfer- 
ence, in  consideration  of  non-interference 
with  Mr.  Harriman's  movement  upon 
Puget  Sound.  The  extension  of  the  Har- 
riman  line  from  Portland  to  Seattle  will 
doubtless  be  the  next  important  railroad 
work  in  the  Northwest,  and  the  Harri- 
man  interests  are  relieved  from  all  both- 
er and  anxiety  about  crossing  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  by  reason  of  the  "com- 
mon-user" clause  in  the  governmei)t*s 
franchise  for  the  great  Hill  bridge, 
crossing  the  Columbia  at  Vancouver. 
Henceforth,  says  Mr.  Harriman  ("mel- 
lowed by  the  benign  influences  of  an 
outing  spent  in  the  sunny  climate  of 
Southern  Oregon")  Mr.  Hill  and  I  will 
keep  the  hatchet  buried  and  will  work 
hand  in  hand  for  the  development  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

The  Line, 

Connecting  at  Portland  with  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, the  Spokane,  Portland  and  Seattle 
Railway  as  actually  completed,  extends 
in  a  straight  line  across  the  Willamette 
River,  the  "Peninsula,"  Columbia 
Slough,  Shaw's  Island  and  the  main  Co- 
lumbia to  Vancouver,  Washington; 
thence  along  the  shore  of  the  Colimibia 
eastward  to  a  junction  with  the  North- 
ern Pacific  again,  at  Pasco,  Washing- 
ton; a  total  of  230  miles  of  new  con- 
struction. The  new  road  shortens  the 
distance  from  Portland  to  Spokane  by 
nearly  sixty  miles,  and  its  lack  of  adverse 
grades  and  short  curves  gives  it  an  even 
greater  advantage  over  any  other  line 
from  tidewater  to  the  Inland  Empire. 

No  other  strip  of  railway  construction 
of  equal  length  in  the  West  matches  in 
quality  the  "North  Bank."  Originally 
announced  to  cost  about  $8,000,000,  the 
total  expense  involved  in  the  projects 
is  said  to  have  reached  nearly  $45,000,- 
000.  "But,"  remarked  Mr.  Hill,  in  one 
of  his  Portland  speeches,  "let  me  say 
to  you  in  good  faith,  the  North  Bank 


Road  cannot  fail,  because  we  have  22,- 
000  miles  of  good,  prosperous  road — 
about  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  of 
the  United  States — ^behind  us." 

Starting  the  grade  just  ten  feet  above 
the  celebrated  flood-water  mark  of  1894, 
a  uniform  lift  of  only  two  tenths  of  one 
per  cent  per  mile  is  maintained  with  pre- 
cision throughout  the  distance.  No  curve 
on  the  line  exceeds  three  degrees.  In 
the  grading,  more  than  18,000,000  cubic 
yards  of  material,  about  one  third  rock, 
was  moved.  A  total  of  five  miles  of 
solid  rock  was  cut  through.  There  are 
thirteen  tunnels,  varying  in  length  from 
150  feet  to  2,350  feet.  For  a  time,  7,000 
men  were  employed  on  the  work.  It  was 
completed  in  the  wonderfully  short  time 
of  two  and  one-half  years,  and  reflects 
credit  alike  upon  the  road's  president 
(during  the  construction  period)  Charles 
M.  Levey  (now  third  vice-president  of 
the  Northern  Pacific),  and  upon  its  chief 
engineer,  N.  D.  Miller. 

The  general  offices  of  the  road  are  in 
Portland.  Its  chief  officials  are :  Francis 
B.  Clarke,  president;  M.  P.  Martin,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer;  F.  S.  Forest,  gen- 
eral superintendent;  H.  M.  Adams,  gen- 
eral freight  and  passenger  agent;  R.  H. 
Jenkins,  assistant  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent;  F.  D.  Keuttner,  au- 
ditor. 

Costly  Entrance  to  Portland, 

To  effect  an  entrance  into  Portland 
from  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia 
was  a  very  costly  undertaking,  but  it  was 
carried  out  with  the  unswerving  thor- 
oughness that  characterized  the  building 
of  the  entire  line.  In  the  short  distance 
separating  Vancouver  from  the  Oregon 
metropolis,  two  great  double-track 
bridges  and  a  long  concrete  viaduct  had 
to  be  built.  The  bridge  over  the  Co- 
lumbia is  one  of  the  greatest  in  America, 
the  total  length  of  the  steel  structures 
being  nearly  3,000  feet.  It  is  provided 
with  a  446-foot  draw-span,  the  solid  con- 
crete pivot-pier  of  which,  it  happened, 
was  built  over  eighteen  years  ago  for  the 
Union  Pacific,  when  that  road  was  plan- 
ning a  line  to  Puget  Sound  from  Port- 
land (a  project  that  never  got  beyond  a 
start) .    Most  of  the  piers  for  this  bridge 
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reach  a  depth  of  eighty  feet  below  low 
water,  and  are  of  solid  concrete  up  to  ten 
feet  below  low  water;  thence  are  built 
up  with  granite  masonry  backed  by  con-, 
crete. 

Shaw's  Island  is  crossed  by  a  twenty- 
six-span  steel  viaduct,  2135  feet  long,  on 
concrete  piers.  Then  comes  the  Colum- 
bia-Slough bridge,  1466  feet  long;  and 
finally,  the  Willamette  River  bridge, 
1762  feet,  just  below  Portland,  with  a 
draw-span  521  feet  in  length — ^the 
greatest  draw-span  in  the  world. 

Materials  used  in  the  bridges: 

Cement  76,000  barrels. 

Timber  in  foundations,  7,000,000  feet. 

Piles,  300,000  lineal  feet. 

Concrete  in  piers,  68,000  cubic  yards. 

Granite  masonry,  10,876  cubic  yards. 

Steel  and  iron,  43,000,000  pounds. 

The  Last  Spike, 

With  fitting  ceremony,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  crowd  of  invited  persons,  the 
golden  spike  was  driven  home  by  Chief 
Engineer  Miller,  March  11,  1908,  at 
Sheridan's  Point,  on  the  Columbia. 
Here,  speakers  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  just  a  little  over  100  years  ago, 
Lewis  and  Clark,  the  first  white  men 
into  the  Oregon  country,  passed  that 
point  on  their  historic  expedition.  With- 
in a  stone's  throw  of  the  same  point, 
just  fifty-two  years  before,  a  little  band 
of  Oregon's  first  settlers, — some  forty 
men,  women  and  children, — held  their 
ground  against  repeated  attack  from  200 
to  300  very  confident  and  blood-thirsty 
Indians.  Reinforcements  arriving  from 
Fort  Vancouver  at  the  west  and  Fort 
Dalles  at  the  east,  the  savages  were  put 
to  flight,  a  number  of  their  leading  war- 
riors being  captured  and  duly  hanged  by 
way  of  warning  to  their  tribesmen. 

The  scene  of  this  "last-spike"  driving 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  rom- 
antic in  America.  Indeed,  the  North 
Bank  road  is  bound  to  become  popular 
as  a  tourist  route.  Throughout  its 
length  it  has  no  superior  in  point  of 
scenic  beauty  and  grandeur.  "Nature 
has  builded  in  this  region  with  a  lavish 
recklessness.  The  towering  crags,  the 
rock-ribbed  hills,  the  huge  boulders,  the 


snow-capped  peaks,  the  aclivities  clad 
with  fir  and  pine ;  Table  Mountain,  Cas- 
tle Rock,  St.  Peter's  Dome  and  the  rest, 
the  rich  and  varied  coloring,  the  silvery 
mountain  streams  trickling  down  the 
fronts  of  lofty  cliffs ;  the  wonderful  wat- 
erfalls; the  Columbia  itself,  now  widen- 
ing to  an  almost  placid  stream,  now 
thundering  and  foaming  over  and 
through  great  rocks,  or  narrowing  to  a 
swift,  deep  current  as  it  dashes  through 
a  gorge." 

The  Final  Celebration. 

Three  years  after  the  famous  banquet 
at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Fair,  Oregon 
again  greeted  Mr.  Hill  and  President 
Elliott.  Portland  gave  the  officials  of 
the  Hill  system  a  great  banquet  at  the 
Commercial  Qub,  November  6,  last. 
There  was  much  cheering  and  general 
felicitation  and  the  speeches  lasted  long 
past  midnight. 

Mr.  Hill's  speech  was  another  of  his 
notable  contributions  to  economics.  He 
said  little  on  the  subject  of  railroads,  but 
much  on  the  great  problem  of  the  con- 
servation of  our  resources.  He  pointed 
out  how,  with  the  logical  increase  of 
population  within  the  next  fifty  years, 
this  country  will  be  consuming  all  the 
grain  that  it  can  produce, — perhaps 
more,  unless  the  soil  generally  is  g^ven 
better  and  more  scientific  treatment  than 
at  present.  "Let  us  educate  ourselves  to 
take  care  of  our  resources,"  he  said.  **We 
have,  in  the  past,  been  reckless.  For- 
merly we  could  abandon  the  old  field 
and  move  on  to  a  new  one,  but  the  tide 
of  emigration  has  already  reached  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  now  beating  back, 
and  it  will  meet  the  other  tide  that  is 
constantly  rising,  because  people  will 
marry,  and  live  in  marriag^e  and  children 
will  be  bom,  and  people  will  come  to  the 
United  States  from  other  countries  as 
long  as  we  pay  the  highest  scale  of 
wages  in  the  known  world.  *  *  * 
The  man  who  has  his  feet  in  the  soil, 
the  man  who  grows  out  of  the  soil,  as  a 
tree  grows  up  out  of  it,  is  the  man  who 
will  succeed,  and  he  is  the  man  who  will 
be  the  cornerstone  of  the  future  life, — 
social,  commercial  and  financial, — of 
our  whole  country." 
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The  Future  of  the  North  Bank  Road, 

The  Spokane,  Portland  and  Seattle 
Railway  is  now  being  extended  from 
Pasco  to  Spokane,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted to  the  latter  point  about  February 
1,  next.  The  extension  will  parallel 
the  Northern  Pacific  lines  for  a  short 
distance,  then  cut  through  the  great 
Eastern  Washington  wheat  and  stock 
region  between  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation 
lines.  This  will  stimulate  still  more  the 
development  of  Eastern  Washington;  a 
region  probably  no  richer  than  the  huge 
empire  of  Eastern  Oregon  but  which, 
owing  to  railroad  service,  is  incalculably 
further  developed.  It  is  not  remarkable 
that  Oregon  should  regard  Mr.  Hill  very 
hopefully.  "Perhaps  he  will  do  some- 
thing for  our  Inland  Empire,  if  Harri- 
man  wont,"  they  are  saying.  However, 
it  is  doubtless  but  a  matter  of  a  very  few 
years  before  new  lines  are  built  by  some- 
one through  Eastern  Oregon. 

Without  doubt  the  North  Bank  will 
prove  a  very  profitable  line.  It  will  have 
its  share  of  the  immense  grain  business 
of  the  Inland  Empire  of  the  Northwest. 
In  1907  this  region  produced  66,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  23,500,000  bushels  of 
oats  and  12,363,000  bushels  of  barley,  or 
a  total  of  101,000,000  bushels  of  grain 
valued  at  $66,412,000.  In  addition  to 
this  is  the  business  to  be  derived  from 
the  rapidly  growing  fruit  industry  of  the 
Columbia  and  Snake  River  valleys, 
which  will  soon  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant fruit-producing  regions  in  the 
country.  Down  through  the  Columbia 
River  gorge  are  very  great  resources  of 
timber,  and  with  the  clearing  of  the  val- 
leys and  benchlands,  more  of  the  finest- 
farming  and  fruit-growing  areas  to  be 
found  anywhere.  Yet  further  on  is  the 
rich  territory  back  of  Vancouver,  Wash- 
ington, devoted  to  stock,  dairy,  fruit  and 
farming  products  (This  splendid  re- 
gion produces  10,000,000  pounds  of 
prunes  annually).  Finally  through  con- 
trol of  the  lower  Columbia,  the  Hill  sys- 
tem secures  a  masterful  grip  on  the  in- 
calculable shipping  business  of  the  fast 
developing  lumber  industry.  The  sal- 
mon-canning industry  will  contribute  its 
quota,  so  that  eventually  all  these  ele- 


ments of  business  will  send  the  Hill 
trains  Eastward  as  heavily  laden  with 
long-haul  freights  as  they  came  West- 
ward ;  this,  too,  unimpeded  as  heretofore 
by  the  grades  and  snow  blockades  of  the 
Cascades. 

Results  Present  and  Future, 

Very  great  already  are  the  tangible, 
results  from  the  building  of  the  North 
Bank.  Of  course  it  would  be  foolish 
to  ascribe  to  that  work  all  of  the  re- 
markable material  progress  made  in  this 
region  since  1905 ;  but  a  very  large  share 
of  it  may  be  justly  credited  to  that 
achievement.  More  has  come  to  pass 
than  was  generally  hoped  for  and  pre- 
dicted three  years  ago.  Naturally,  each 
separate,  important  community  is  ever 
prone  to  hold  that  the  Development 
Genie  has  its  interests  especially  in  his 
keeping.  These  funny  rivalries  between 
towns  must  frequently  give  a  deal  of 
worry  to  our  big  railroad  managers. 
"Everywhere  in  the  West,"  complains 
one  of  these  (J.  C.  Stubbs  of  the  Har- 
riman  system),  "cities  are  trying  to  be 
distributing  centers,  and  struggling  to 
receive  advantages  over  other  cities  in 
their  zone." 

With  the  completion  of  the  North 
Bank  Road,  Vancouver  gives  a  rousing 
cheer:  "Whoop  her  up,  Vancouver,  the 
head  of  deep  water  and  the  grain  port 
of  the  world!  Our  city  will  no  longer 
be  the  backdoor  of  Portland ;  she  will  be 
the  front  door.  This  road  will  build  up 
Vancouver  until,  within  the  next  thirty 
years,  Portland  will  be  the  Oakland  to 
our  San  Francisco!" 

Astoria,  too,  is  confident  that  Glow- 
ing Future  has  her  particularly  in  mind. 
"The  purchase  by  the  Hill  interests,  of 
immense  water  frontages  on  the  harbor 
of  Astoria,  for  docks,  terminals,  shops 
and  elevators,  has  wrought  the  double 
advantage  of  forcing  the  Harriman  in- 
terests to  get  in  on  the  same  lines  and 
secure  bay  frontage  and  terminal  facil- 
ities nearly  as  good,  and  quite  as  exten- 
sive. Thus  is  Astoria  made  doubly  im- 
portant as  the  sea  terminus  of  two  great 
railroad  systems;  a  position  that,  sooner 
or  later,  will  place  her  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  the  marine-and-rail  metropolis 
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of  the  country."  And  envious  old  Port- 
land, "ever  dreading  Astoria's  superb 
maritime  advantage,"  will  be  humiliated 
accordingly. 

Tacoma  and  Seattle,  mutually  despis- 
ing— ^though  Seattle  thus  far  outstrip- 
ping the  former — are  equally  serene  in 
the  conviction  that  not  only  are  they  na- 
turally the  pet  cities  of  the  Hill  system, 
but  that  the  completion  of  the  North 
Bank  line  and  the  coming  of  the  Harri- 
man  extension  from  Portland  must  in- 
evitably, and  forever  insure  their  super- 
iority to  "poor  old  Portland."  And  out 
comes  the  hammer  chorus:  "Portland,  a 
great  seaport  metropolis,  indeed!  Be- 
ware! all  you  craft  of  the  Pacific,  be- 
ware of  the  Columbia  Bar  and  that  120- 
mile  mud-turtle  channel!  Portland's 
'Channel,' — Pshaw !  It  would  be  a  good 
channel  if  the  bottom  weren't  so  near 
the  top.  Ours  is  the  only  really  great 
seaport  of  the  future  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  San  Francisco?  Pish!  by  the 
'Great  Circle'  route,  we  are  days  nearer 
to  the  Orient." 

Portland  grins  derisively  and  remem- 
bers Mr.  Hill's  remark :  "If  you  can  get 
a  channel  deep  enough  for  the  biggest 
ships,  all  the  other  cities  will  have  to 
take  their  hats  off  to  you."  Also  that 
ocean  craft  will  always  like  the  only 
fresh-water  port  of  the  Coast,  for  it 
clears  the  barnacles  and  so  enables 
swifter  sailing.  Portland  has  not  yet 
obtained  the  promised  forty-foot  chan- 
nel, but  she  has  been  grimly  expending 
$2,500,000  to  dig  it  as  deep  as  she  can, 
and  expects  the  rest  of  the  country  to 
"help  out"  on  the  Columbia  river  and 
bar.  And  why  not?  It  is  no  more  a 
Portland  affair  than  it  is  the  Nation's, 
yet  the  Government  has  expended  on 
the  rivers  below  Portland,  not  including 
the  bar,  only  a  little  more  than  half  as 
much  as  Portland;  yet  the  watershed  or 
the  Columbia  includes  more  than  half 
of  Washington,  two-thirds  of  Oregon, 
practically  all  of  Idaho  and  part  of  Mon- 
tana and  British  Columbia.  All  of  the 
country  is  directly  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  lowest  freight  rates  to  the 
Orient,  and  the  Columbia  gateway  pro- 
vides the  only  down-grade  opening  to 
the  Pacific  Coast. 


However,  all  in  good  time.  Ships 
drawing  twenty  five  and  a  half  feet 
can  now  reach  Portland,  and  her  ship- 
ping is  already  immense.  The  city  has 
grown  a  third  larger  in  population 
during  the  last  three  years;  manufac- 
turers and  other  big  business  enterprises 
have  come  as  never  before.  One  of 
the  greatest  packing  plants  in  Amer- 
ica is  building  here.  Thousands  have 
become  "independent"  from  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  real-estate  values,  and 
like  all  other  Western  cities,  Portland 
sees  nothing  but  continued  wealth  and 
"phenomenal"  growth  in  the  future. 

A  Larger  Meaning. 

There  is  a  larger  meaning  to  the  com- 
ing of  any  new  railroad  than  the  parti- 
cular advantage  of  any  city.  After  all, 
commerce  is  sure  to  find  the  easiest 
channels,  wherever  they  lie.  A  railroad 
scatters  the  seeds  of  development 
throughout  its  course:  It  "builds  up  the 
country"  and  the  city  can  never  be  more 
than  a  market-place  for  the  country.  The 
saying  is  trite  that  no  city  can  be  great 
without  great  developed  country  back  of 
it.  The  ultimate  source  of  wealth  is  the 
country,  and  "Oh,  for  a  railroad!"  is 
the  cry  of  the  railroadless  region.  Ten 
years  ago,  George  Sandell,  a  one-armed 
baker,  "took  up"  a  quarter  section  of 
Government  land  on  the  bank  of  the  Co- 
lumbia opposite  the  town  of  Hood  River, 
Oregon.  After  "proving  up"  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  sell  it  all  with  im- 
provements, at  ten  dollars  an  acre,  at 
any  time  up  to  three  years  ago.  Then 
along  came  the  North  Bank  road.  Be- 
fore the  line  was  completed  he  had  sold 
all  but  a  small  fraction  of  his  claim,  at 
from  $75  to  $150  an  acre,  in  twenty-acre 
tracts.  Thus  where  one  poor  and  lonely 
settler  was  struggling  with  the  stumps 
in  a  160-acre  wilderness  three  years  ago, 
will  soon  be  seven  or  eight  prosperous 
families  with  "R.  F.  D."  and  other  mod- 
ern farm  conveniences;  growing  fruit 
and  other  produce  and  shipping. it  out 
on  the  railroad.  Just  one  small  sample 
of  what  the  railroad  means ; — new  homes 
and  settlements  and  progress.  Hark! 
hark!  hear  the  real  estate  men  shout! 
The  homeseekers  are  coming  West  at 
the  rate  of  thousands  a  day. 


A  Question  of  Courage 

By  John  Kenneth  Turner 


[AN  KILLEN,  desperado, 
leaned  against  the  bar  of 
of  the  Bine  Lizard  saloon, 
his  right  hand  playing  a 
restless  tattoo  on  a  hip- 
hung  six-shooter.  Every 
few  moments  Dan  would  twist  his  body 
petulantly,  black  frowns  would  darken 
and  distort  the  leaden  expanse  of  his 
forehead  and  lightning  shafts  would  dare 
from  one  to  the  other  of  his  golden  brown 
eyes. 

But  it  was  not  these  manifestations  ot 
blood-hunger  that  caused  the  loungers  to 
cast  furtive,  anxious  glances  at  Killen ; 
it  was  the  twining  and  twisting  and  twirl- 
ing of  his  manc-like  mustache.  With  the 
dexterous  index  finger  of  his  left  hand 
the  bad  man  wound  and  contorted  and 
pulled  his  big  black  pet,  now  into  fierce, 
horizontal  prongs,  now  into  tight,  pig- 
tail spirals,  now  into  soft,  wavy  rings. 
This  was  the  infallible  omen,  the  unfail- 
ing portent.  This  hirsute  spectacle  was 
famous  in  Centipede  Hole,  and  it  was 
the  certain  warning  of  an  eruption  of 
the  intermittent  volcano  which  slept 
somewhere  below  Killen*s  red  bandana 
necktie. 

The  other  men  of  Centipede  Hole  were 
no  set  of  arrant  cowards.  But  why  con- 
tend against  the  invincible?  D^n  Killen 
could  draw  and  riddle  two  men  while 
any  other  marksman  in  the  territory  was 
reaching  for  his  gun.  Without  turning 
his  head  he  could  perforate  the  heart  of 
an  enemy  fifty  feet  behind  his  back. 
When  in  mood  more  phiyful  than  mur- 
derous, he  could  bullet-curl  the  mus- 
tache of  a  tenderfoot  at  a  dozen  paces 
or  bring  down  a  horse-fly  on  the  wing. 
No,  it  was  not  at  all  strange  that  Killen 
had  Centipede  Hole  cowed,  aye,  buf- 
faloed, hippopotamused,  even  elephanted 
half  to  death. 


Suddenly,  with  a  final  ferocious  jerk, 
the  black  mane  was  turned  floorward  in 
two  spikes,  like  the  tusks  of  a  walrus, 
Killen's  idle  fingers  closed  on  the  butt 
of  his  revolver  and  he  jerked  the  weapon 
from  its  holster.  At  the  movement  there 
was  a  precipitate  scattering  of  the  othe: 
loungers.  Men  who  had  been  loafing 
about  the  resort  all  day  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  they  had  business  elsewhere. 
Most  of  them  preferred  to  seek  it 
through  the  back  door,  the  farthest  from 
the  man  with  the  gun,  while  several 
searched  for  theirs  imder  the  idle  poker 
tables  scattered  over  the  capacious  floor. 
Even  the  bartender  ducked  behind  his 
breast-high  bulwark  and,  tucking  him- 
self safe  beneath  a  shelf  of  burnished 
tumblers,  patiently  wiped  a  beer  glass 
as  he  waited  for  the  expected  fusillade. 

The  only  person  who  did  not  fly  be- 
fore the  Killen  cannon  was  a  stranger, 
a  baby-faced  youth  in  a  checked  suit, 
purple  necktie  and  derby  hat.  This  indi- 
vidual remained  in  his  chair,  his  patent 
leathers  comfortably  crossed  on  a  table, 
grinning  amusedly  at  Killen  as  the  latter 
frowned  after  the  disappearing  coat- 
tails. 

"Bums!  Free-lunch  bums!  That's  all 
they  are!"  grunted  Killen,  in  disgust. 
"There  aint  a  lick  of  fight  in  one  of 
'em.  Not  a  one  of  'em  dast  to  blink 
twice  in  the  face  of  a  grown-up  man. 
Hey !  You  sabe  who  you  're  rubbering 
at?" — noticing  the  stranger — "Why 
did  n't  you  scamper  with  the  rest  of  the 
rats?" 

Glaring  a  glare  specially  invented  for 
the  terrorization  of  tenderfoots,  Killen 
jerked  the  spikes  of  his  mustache  an- 
other point  toward  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  raised  his  weapon,  drew  a  bead  on 
the  pink  rim  of  the  stranger's  left  ear, 
and — hesitated.     For  his  eye,   glancing 
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along  the  barrel,  looked  through  a  win- 
dow beyond  the  back  of  the  baby-faced 
stranger. 

The  window  was  set  in  a  single  wall 
separating  two  adjoining  saloons,  the 
Blue  Lizard  and  the  Homed  Toad.  In- 
side the  Horned  Toad  KiUen  saw  four 
men  playing  poker,  unaware  of  the  com- 
motion that  had  just  racked  the  belly  of 
the  Blue  Lizard. 

"Shucks !"  grunted  the  bad  man,  low- 
ering his  weapon.  "I  came  mighty  nigh 
shooting  a  winning  hand  out  of  the  fist 
o'  Bill  Potts ;  and  he 's  my  friend.  Hey, 
kid" — with  a  gleeful  grin — "Watch  me 
send  'em  tumbling  now.  Julst  pipe  me 
pick  the  ace  of  diamonds  out  of  that 
red-headed  geezer's  grip." 

"Bang!"  The  stranger  turned  to  see 
a  pane  shiver  with  a  crash  and  to  catch 
a  sight  of  an  ace  of  diamonds  flying  from 
a  row  of  cards.  On  the  instant  the  table 
was  kicked  over,  legs  waved  in  the  air 
as  the  players  tumbled  backward  in  their 
chairs,  while  a  hum  as  from  a  rudely 
awakened  bee-hive  welled  up  in  the  maw 
of  the  Horned  Toad. 

Chuckling  down  in  the  depths  of  his 
unpolished  boots,  Killen  ejected  the 
empty  shell  from  his  smoking  gun,  re- 
placed it  with  a  loaded  one,  and  glanced 
expectantly  at  the  front  door.  In  a 
moment  there  burst  in  a  group  of  angry 
men,  each  brandishing  a  deadly  weapon. 
Eagerly  they  looked  about  for  the  peace 
disturber,  but  when  they  saw  it  was  Dan 
their  eagerness  vanished,  they  strove  to 
hide  their  guns  and,  turning  tail,  they 
shoved  and  jostled  one  another,  each  in 
a  mad  effort  to  be  first  through  the  door 
and  out  of  sight. 

"Haw,  haw,"  laughed  Killen,  his  tem- 
per sweetening.  "Not  one  of  'em's  game 
— not  one  of  'em.  They  're  free  lunch ; 
that 's  what  they  are.  They  're  a  colony 
o'  prairie  dogs — scootin'  for  their  holes 
the  minute  they  spot  me.  Shucks!  I 
could  clean  out  the  whole  ant-hill  single- 
handed.  Say,  kid,  why  aint  you  con- 
gratulatin'  me  for  that  bulls-eye  of 
mine  ?" 

"It  was  a  good  shot,"  admitted  the 
baby-faced  youth,  readily,  but  without 
enthusiasm. 

"Good!"  snorted  the  desperado.  "You 


ought  to  be  grovelin'  at  my  feet  over 
it.  You  ought  to  be  howling  my  praises 
and  pounding  a  tambourine,  and  bass 
drum  over  me.  You  sabe  who  you're 
admiring,  kid  ?  Dan  Killen,  the  nerviest 
gent  and  the  surest  shooter  that  ever 
turned  a  card  or  pulled  a  trigger  1" 

"You're  a  good  shot,  all  right,"  re- 
plied the  stranger,  with  a  shrug,  "but  I 
dont  know  about  your  nerve." 

"What?"  screamed  Killen,  then  leaped 
into  the  air  and  let  out  a  whoop  of  pure 
delight.  "Ho!  Ho!  Gents!"  his  eyes 
glittering  and  his  tobacco-stained  teeth 
snapping  together  like  those  of  a  hun- 
gry rat.  "HBooray !  I  've  found  my  meal 
at  last.  Come,  gents,  come  to  the  big 
feast,  to  the  feast  of  the  juicy  lamb. 
Hey,  lamb,  yank  out  your  iron  and  de- 
fend yourself!" 

And  as  if  to  emphasize  his  remarks 
the  bully  of  Centipede  Hole  shot  the 
tailor-made  cigarette  from  between  the 
stranger's  teeth,  shivered  the  rim  of  his 
derby  hat  with  a  bullet  and  picked  a  fly 
off  the  second  knuckle  of  his  left  hand. 

"Mercy !  fellow !"  prot<isted  the  check- 
suited  youth.  "I  'm  unarmed.  You 
wouldn't  murder  an  unarmed  man, 
would  you?" 

"That's  something  I  never  done," 
cried  Killen.  "Here 's  one  canncm  and 
here 's  another.  Take  your  choice  and 
start  the  fireworks.  I  tell  you  I  'm 
hungry — I  'm  in  a  hurry  for  my  diimer." 

"Aw,  I  dont  know  anything  about 
those  thingumbobs,"  insisted  the  stran- 
ger. "I  'd  hate  awfully  to  take  the  life 
of  a  fellow  mortal,  anyhow." 

"One  more  coward;  one  more  white- 
livered  prairie  dog!"  bellowed  Killen, 
waving  a  pistol  encouragingly  at  the 
hangers-on,  who  were  beginning  cau- 
tiously to  return. 

"I  'm  no  coward,"  retorted  the  youth, 
flushing.  "I  'm  just  as  brave  as  you  are. 
So  there!" 

"Hey?"  cried  the  bad  man.  "Didn't  T 
just  back  you  out  for  a  gun  fight?" 

''Sure.  But  you  knew  I  couldn't 
shoot.     You  did  'nt  take  any  chances." 

'*But  how  about  my  record?  Aint  I 
took  chances  in  the  past?  Aint  I  put 
away  whole  settlements  of  grownups, 
every  one  of  'em  armed  with  as  good 
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smoke-wagons  as  my  own  and  every  one 
as  able  to  use  'em  as  myself?" 

"No.  You  said  yourself  that  you  're 
the  quickest  and  surest  shot  in  these 
parts.  You  always  knew  that  you  could 
get  the  other  fellow  before  he  got  you. 
It  was  like  a  big  boy  bullying  a  little 
one.  I  dont  see  that  you  're  brave,  at 
all." 

"What  in  Sam  Hill  do  you  make  of 
that  gibberish  ?"  inquired  Killen,  turning 
to  Sam  Toombs,  a  member  of  the  circle 
which  now  surrounded  the  two  men. 

"Sounds  like  good  logic  to  me,"  g^nt- 
ed  Toombs,  "though  I  can  't  say  I  ever 
thought  of  it  that  way  before." 

"Yes,"  continued  the  stranger,  rub- 
bing it  in.  "You  can  't  tell  whether  any 
man  is  brave  until  you  see  him  fight 
with  the  chances  against  him.  Any 
coward  can  fight  with  the  odds  on  his 
side.  The  only  way  you  can  prove  that 
you  're  a  braver  man  than  I,  is  to  fight 
with  weapons  that  suit  me  better  than 
they  do  you.  But  of  course  I  dont  ex- 
pect  " 

"You  bet  I  '11  do  it!"  exploded  Killen. 
"I  'm  afraid  of  nobody  with  nothin'. 
Name  your  killers,  kid.  I  '11  show  you 
which  one  of  us  has  got  the  sand  in  his 
boots.  Trot  out  your  weapons;  barkers 
or  bread  knives,  cleavers  or  chop-sticks, 
pop-guns  or  poker,  tomahawks  or  naked 
claws — I  '11  match  my  grit  against 
yours  at  anything  you  can  name." 

"But  I  dont  want  to  actually  kill  any- 
body.    I " 

"Well,  then,  shed  your  coat,"  cried 
Killen,  giving  his  mane  a  ferocious  jerk 
and  beginning  to  roll  up  his  sleeves. 
"We  ni  pummel  a  little." 

"But  I  dont  like  to  pummel,  either," 
objected  the  youth. 

"Then  what  do  you  want  to  do?  Why 
dont  you  name  your  weapons?"  fumed 
the  bad  man. 

-   "Well,  if  you  really  mean  it,  if  you  're 
game,  here  you  are!" 

At  the  words  the  youth  drew  from  a 
pocket  a  vicious  looking  mechanism  the 
length  of  a  large  jack-knife  and  two- 
thirds  the  thickness  of  his  fist.  It  was  a 
mysterious  and  complicated  affair  and 
the  young  man  immediately  began  to 
unfold   it,   bringing  to   light   numerous 


blades,  screws,  hinges  and  other  instru- 
ments. 

"What  in  whiskered-l)illy-goats  is  that 
thing?"  gasped  Killen  while  the  ring  of 
spectators  crowded  closer. 

"That,"  replied  the  youth,  proudly,  "is 
the  greatest  combination  tool  chesl  and 
household  help  ever  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  performs  forty-three  different  and 
distinct  mechanical  operations,  each  by 
means  of  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist, 
while  the  most  complex  contrivance 
heretofore  offered  was  capable  of  but 
seventeen  operations.  It  is  invaluable 
alike  for  the  parlor,  the  workshop,  the 
kitchen  and  the  toilet,  reducing,  accord- 
ing to  mathematical  calculations,  the 
labor  of  the  housekeeper,  forty-two  and 
one-half  per  cent.  It  embraces  a  potato 
peeler,  can  opener,  cork  puller,  screw 
driver,  com  parer,  shoe  buttoner,  hair 
clipper,  nail  file,  razor  and  whetstone, 
while  here 's  a  mirror  and  there 's  a 
tooth  extractor.  By  closing  it  up  you 
have  a  potato  masher,  as  well  as  a 
perfect  form  for  darning  socks.  Be- 
sides  " 

"But  which  of  the  blamed  dewdads 
are  we  goin'  to  cut  and  slash  with?"  in- 
terrupted the  impatient  bully. 

"We're  not  going  to  cut  and  slash 
with  any  part  of  it,"  explained  the  baby- 
faced  stranger.  "I,"  said  he,  proudly, 
"have  just  graduated  from  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  school  of  salesmanship  and  you  and  I 
are  going  to  match  our  respective  cour- 
age in  selling  it." 

"Sell  it!"  bawled  Killen. 

"Sure.  Peddle  it  to  the  housewives  of 
Centipede  Hole.  You  take  the  north  end 
of  the  burg  and  I  '11  take  the  south,  and 
it  wont  be  long  before  we  find  out 
whether  or  not  you  're  a  brave  man." 

"Excuse  me,"  snorted  the  desperado. 
"I  'm  no  peddler." 

"Just  as  I  texpected,"  sneered  the 
stranger.  "You  're  crawfishing  already. 
You  're  backing  down.  You  're  taking 
water.  Where  's  the  midnight  dream  of 
terror  now  ?  Where 's  the  unscared  bully 
of  Centipede  Hole?  I  tell  you  that  you 
haven't  the  nerve  to  fight  me  at  my 
own  game.  You  dont  dare  to  face  the 
housewives  of  this  town  and  you  know 
it.    You  're  a  coward  1" 
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Choking  with  rage,  the  gambler 
turned  to  the  crowd,  hut  in  no  face  could 
he  discover  a  gleam  of  sympathy. 

**I  guess  it 's  up  to  you,"  volunteered 
Sam  Toombs.  "You  invited  him  to  choose 
his  own  weapons  and  he  's  chose  'em. 
If  you  warn  to  uphold  your  reputation 
for  valor  in  this  here  town  it 's  up  to 
you  to  play  the  game  out." 

"I  '11  do  it,"  growled  Killen,  wonder- 
ing why  he  did  n't  slaughter  the  young 
man  right  there,  as  well  as  everybody 
else  in  sight  for  their  unparalleled  im- 
pudence. "But  mark  you,  kid,  which- 
ever of  us  is  licked  at  this  game  has 
got  to  leave  town  before  another  morn- 
ing and  dont  you  forget  it !  Hand  over 
your  stock  of  trinkets  now  and  be  quick 
about  it!" 

"Here  they  are,"  replied  the  youth 
with  alacrity,  reaching  for  a  satchel 
which  reposed  under  the  table.  "Two 
dollars  and  th**rty-three  cents  is  the 
price ;  cut  down  from  three  while  they  're 
being  introiluced.  Take  'em  along,  bag 
and  all,  and  1  '11  go  back  to  the  hotel 
for  mine.  I  11  leave  some  more  with 
the  bartender,  so  if  you  negotiate  more 
than  the  couple  of  dozen  there  you  can 
come  back  for  a  fresh  supply.  Ho, 
gents !  The  duel  is  on !" 

Without  a  word  Killen  grabbed  up 
the  handbag,  bolted  out  the  door  and 
down  the  street.  Like  a  drove  of  sheep 
the  crowd  followed,  curious  and  chuck- 
ling. Noticing  them,  the  gambler 
wheeled  and  whipped  out  a  revolver. 

"Get  back  there,  you  turkey  buz- 
zards!" he  snarled.  "I  aint  a-goin  to 
have  any  of  you  spyin'  on  me." 

Rapidly  Dan  Killen  strode  to  the  north 
end  of  town,  set  down  his  satchel  and 
surveyed  his  field  of  operations.  There 
were  three  streets  of  straggling  build- 
ings, no  street  being  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  long. 

"Shucks!"  grunted  Killen,  twirling 
his  mustache  into  soft,  wavy  rings. 
"Women !  It 's  the  easiest  thing  yet. 
I  'm  glad  I  always  was  a  winner  with 
women,  though  I  never  tried  to  sell  'em 
anything,  as  I  remember  of." 

Boldly  he  picked  up  his  satchel  and 
started  for  the  nearest  dwelling.  But 
when  his  foot  touched  the  lowest  step 
he  suddenly  stopped. 


"I  wonder  how  many  o'  the  wives  in 
this  burg  know  me  by  sight?"  he  mused, 
twisting  his  mustache  some  more  and 
rearranging  his  bandana  neck-piece 
**Shucks!  1  'd  rather  have  'cm  not  know 
me.  Maybe  I  '11  meet  some  whose  hus- 
bands I  've  skinned  at  poker,  and  they  '11 
know  me  and .  But  what 's  the  dif- 
ference, any  hew?  Guess,  though,  I'd 
better  begin  at  the  end  of  the  street  and 
go  at  the  thing  systematically.  Then 
when  I  get  sold  out  I  '11  remember  just 
where  I  left  off." 

Killen  strode  to  the  end  of  the  street. 
But,  for  son:e  reason,  the  looks  of  the 
first  house  did  not  suit  him.  He  could 
not  tell  just  what  was  the  matter,  but 
somehow  he  felt  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake.  He  should  have  started  at  the 
other  end  of  the  street. 

When  he  had  traveled  the  length  of 
the  avenue,  Killen  suddenly  remembered* 
something. 

"Gee,  I  'd  almost  forgot,"  he  told 
himself.  "I  aint  had  a  smoke  for  an 
hour.    Yes,  I  gotta  smoke." 

After  finishing  one  cigarette  he  de- 
cided that  he  needed  another  one.  Well 
and  good,  but  lighted  cigarettes  will 
come  to  an  end  sometime,  so  it  happened 
that  he  rolled  a  third.  What  would  those 
housewives  say  to  him,  anyhow?  And 
what  was  more  to  the  point,  what  in 
blazes  would  he  say  to  them  ? 

With  the  third  cigarette  gone,  Killen 
walked  stiff-legged  toward  the  nearest 
porch.  But  as  he  walked  he  silll  had 
that  feeling  of  having  made  a  mistake. 
Just  as  he  arrived  at  the  gate  he  discov- 
ered what  the  mistake  was.  It  was  his 
mustache.  The  mane  should  have  been 
twisted  tight,  into  pig-tail  spirals.  It 
would  never  do;  he  must  retreat  and 
rectify  the  error. 

After  the  error  had  been  duly  recti- 
fied Killen  made  up  his  mind  that,  in- 
stead of  beginning  on  the  inside  street 
and  working  away  from  the  center  of 
town,  he  would  prefer  to  begin  at  the 
farther  street  and  work  back.  Then, 
when  he  had  sold  out,  he  would  not  have 
so  far  to  walk  back  to  the  saloon. 

"I  wonder  if  they  have  dogs  oi  things 
they  let  out  on  a  man?"  pondered  the 
desperado,  as  he  surveyed  a  silent  and 
forbidding  donr.     "But  shucks !  Who  *>? 
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afraid  of  dogs?  Still,  there's  women 
that 's  thicker  with  their  dogs  than  they 
are  with  their  own  young  'uns,  and  if  a 
man  *ud  kill  one  o'  the  varmints — great 
jingoes!  How's  a  man  going  to  fight 
with  a  woman?" 

Killen  went  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
street  to  ponder.  After  awhile  he  made 
another  advance  toward  the  enemy,  but 
this  time  he  remembered  something  else. 

"A  gent 's  gotta  get  his  spiel  ready," 
he  told  himself.  "Whoever  heard  of  a 
peddler  selling  anthing  without  first 
getting  a  spiel  down  pat?" 

Finally,  exhausting  all  excuses  for  de- 
lay, Killen,  gritting  his  teeth,  approached 
a  dwelling  and  swung  open  the  screen 
door.  As  he  did  so  his  mustache  stif- 
fened on  his  lip  and  he  uttered  a  gasp 
like  one  who  has  just  taken  an  ice-cold 
plunge  in  the  dead  of  winter.  He  raised 
his  hand  to  knock,  but  a  swift  nausea 
seized  him  and  he  hastily  sought  the 
road  once  more.  Of  course  it  would 
never  do  to  approach  a  lady  while  in 
the  first  qualms  of  seasickness. 

The  feeling  passed  and  he  started  for 
the  house_a  second  time.  But  supposing 
she  had  been  peering  through  the  shut- 
ters and  had  seen  him!  No,  it  would 
never  do. 

Killen  approached  another  dwelling. 
On  the  steps  sat  a  little  girl,  who  gazed 
curiously  at  him  as  he  drew  near.  The 
little  hussy!  She  was  covertly  laugh- 
ing at  him,  he  was  sure.  Who  could 
have  told  her  about  him  ?  He  slunk  past 
and  for  fear  she  might  be  watchmg  he 
skipped  the  next  three  houses.  The 
fourth  was  one  of  the  few  two-story 
dwellings  in  town.  As  he  turned  into 
the  yard  he  remembered  that  he  had 
failed  to  run  to  his  room  and  put  on  his 
best  suit  of  clothes.  He  wondered  if  he 
ought  not  to  do  it  now.  Women  were 
so  particular  about  clothes !  But  shucks ! 
as  long  as  his  mustache  was  right,  any 
sartorial  shortcomings  could  hardly  be 
noticed.  Killen  retreated  to  pull  his 
mane  out  into  two  horizontal,  spear-like 
points. 

Returning  to  the  fray,  the  desperado 
set  down  his  grip  and  wiped  the  perspir- 
ation from  his  face.  Then  he  took  out 
a  Housewife's  Blessing,  coughed  to  find 


out  if  his  voice  was  still  with  him,  and 
— knocked  I 

To  his  fevered  imagination  the  knock 
sounded  like  the  boom  of  a  thirteen-inch 
gun;  in  reality  it  was  like  the  bill  tap 
of  a  sparrow.  His  body  swaying  drunk- 
en ly  from  side  to  side,  one  hand  poised 
and  ready  to  tip  his  slouch  hat,  his  dry 
lips  moving,  repeating  over  and  over 
again  the  first  half-dozen  words  with 
which  he  had  determined  to  address  the 
woman  of  the  house,  he  waited.  Grad- 
ually it  dawned  upon  him  that  the  house- 
wife might  not  be  at  home.  At  that  his 
courage  returned  with  a  rush.  He  would 
knock  again.  He  would  show  that  he 
was  not  afraid.  He  could  sell  as  many 
Blessings  as  anybody.  Heavily  his  fist 
banged  on  the  door. 

But  what  was  that?  A  step  in  the 
hall!  She  was  coming!  Not  an  instant 
did  he  hesitate,  but,  like  a  man  with  a 
wounded  grizzly  at  his  heels,  he  sprang 
from  the  porch,  scooted  away  down  the 
street  and  around  the  nearest  corner. 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  before  Killen 
recovered  sufficient  fortitude  to  knock 
at  a  second  door.  During  the  interim  he 
skulked  about  like  a  daylight  burglar, 
advanced  and  retreated,  backed  and 
filled,  maneuvered  this  way  and  that,  all 
the  time  becoming  more  and  more  en- 
raged at  himself  for  ever  having  agreed 
to  fight  with  the  weapons  of  the  baby- 
faced  stranger.  When  at  last  his  hand 
delivered  the  fatal  summons  his  carefully 
nursed  courage  puffed  out  of  him  like 
ah-  from  a  soap  bubble.  He  would  have 
cut  and  run  for  it  again,  but  the  door  was 
too  quick  for  him.  It  opened— one  lit- 
tle six  inches — just  enough  to  admit  to 
view  a  suspicious  feminine  nose. 

Facing  the  nose,  Killen  feverishly  be- 
gan to  carry  out  his  studied  program. 
But  everything  went  wrong.  His  hat. 
gallantly  doffed,  slipped  from  his  nerve- 
less grasp  to  the  floor  and  he  made  mat- 
ters worse  by  executing  a  ridiculous  and 
ineffectual  grab  for  it.  His  parched  lips 
refused  to  shape  the  words  he  intended 
to  speak  and  his  throat  emitted  nothing 
more  than  a  raven-like  croak.  The 
Housewife's  Blessing,  at  whose  parts 
he  frantically  tore  in  an  effort  to  open 
it  out  and  display  it  better,  slipped  and 
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cut  one  of  his  quivering  fingers  and  a 
crimson  stream  gushed  forth.  Then 
Killen  found  words — one  word,  rather. 
"Damn  V*  he  said,  and  on  the  instant  the 
door  shut  with  a  bang  and  once  more 
the  gambler  was  alone  in  the  street. 

No  one  but  Dan  Killen  will  ever  know 
the  awful  horror  of  that  afternoon.  He 
tore  his  hair.  Honest  sweat,  from  whose 
company  he  had  departed  so  long  ago 
that  he  had  forgotten  its  existence, 
dripped  from  his  chin  and  bathed  his 
body.  He  walked  until  his  legs  ached 
and  his  shoulder  was  numb  from  the 
weight  of  the  heavy  satchel.  At  last  he 
turned  his  mane  in  walrus  tusks  toward 
the  earth  and  braved  another  housewife 
in  her  lair. 

The  second  housewife  was  large  and 
robust.  She  opened  the  door  wide  and, 
with  bare  arms  folded,  stood  in  the  door- 
way and  looked  down  on  her  visitor. 
This  time  the  desperate  man  found 
voice.  He  did  not  say  what  he  had  in- 
tended to  say,  but,  as  he  displayed  the 
marvelous  tool,  he  spoke  as  the  spirit 
moved  him. 

"Housewife's  Benediction,  you  know," 
he  began,  grinning  idiotically  into  the 
face  of  the  woman.  "Awful  fine  thing 
to  have  around  the  place — nifty,  you 
know;  chops  wood  and  does  the  cook- 
ing and  other  chores — sure  thing;  takes 
care  of  the  baby,  just  by  a  simple  twist 
of  the  wrist,  you  know — ^builds  the  fire 
in  the  morning  and  keeps  burglars  away 
at  night,  yes — acts  as  an  alarm  clock, 
besides  performing  eight  hundred  and 
thirty  other  separate  and  distinct  stunts, 
according  to  mathematical  calculation — 
hee!  hee! — washes  and  hangs  out  the 
clothes  and  women  possessin*  'em  al- 
ways  has   oodles   o'   time   to   visit    the 


neighbors-only  two  thirty-three  apiece, 
and    awful    fine    things    to    have ." 

"Help!*'  shrieked  the  woman,  sud- 
denly, in  a  voice  that  could  be  heard  the 
length  of  the  street.  "Help!  Murder! 
There  's  a  crazy  man  trying  to  get  me ! 
Help!  Murder!  Help!" 

A  few  minutes  later  Dan  Killen,  hag- 
gard and  disheveled,  limp  as  the  prover- 
bial dish  rag,  with  his  magnificent  mus- 
tache straggling  unkempt  and  unbeauti- 
ful  over  his  chin,  slid  through  the  front 
door  of  the  Blue  Lizard.  Waiting  for 
him,  smiling  and  unruffled,  with  not  a 
hair  turned  the  wrong  way,  was  the 
baby-faced  stranger.  In  the  back- 
ground tarried  an  expectant  crowd  of 
citizens. 

"Well,  what  luck?"  cheerily  sj)oke  the 
youth.  "I  was  out  just  one  hour  and 
thirty-three  minutes.  Sold  thirty-one — 
one  every  three  minutes.  How  many  did 
you  dispose  of?" 

"None,"  growled  Killen,  and  at  the 
word  the  crowd  broke  into  a  thunderous 
and  derisive  guffaw. 

It  was  an  insult  such  as  Dan  Killen 
had  not  endured  since  his  reig^  of  ter- 
ror began  in  Centipede  Hole.  He 
reached  for  his  gun,  but  h's  nerveless 
fingers  refused  to  grasp  it.  Turning, 
he  slunk  out  the  door  and  into  the  twi- 
light. An  hour  later,  his  few  belong- 
ings tied  in  a  roll  of  blankets  behind  his 
saddle,  he  rode  out  of  town  toward  the 
North,  and  riding,  looked  back  on  Cen- 
tipede Hole  for  the  last  time. 

"I  'm  a  coward,"  he  muttered,  "a  cow- 
ard and  everybody  knows  it.  I  'm  a 
sneaking,  knock-kneed  coward  and  there 
aint  a  man  in  Centipole  Hole  who  'd  be 
afraid  to  spit  in  my  eye  if  he  met  me  on 
the  street!" 


The  Day  of  Judgment 

By  Albert  Alexandre  Metcalfe 

Audkor  of  *Hana  and  Louise."  etc 


"O  you  know  what  it  is  to 
have  a  child  play  around 
you  every  day  and  call 
you  father?  Do  you 
know,   I  say,  the  happi- 

ness  to  be  had  caressing 

something  that  is  of  your  own  flesh  and 
blood,  a  little  one  who  laughs  when  you 
laugh  and  weeps  when  you  weep,  whose 
greatest  glee  is  when  you,  its  father, 
notices  it?  Did  you  ever  have  this  joy, 
you?  Well  I  had  such  a  child,  a  little 
boy.  He  had  golden  hair,  and  blue  eyes 
that  sparkled  when  he  was  pleased  at 
something  that  I  had  done  to  amuse 
him,  and  though  I  am  now  wretched  and 
suffer — suflFer  always — for  two  years  I 
lived  and  was  happy  in  the  blindness  of 
love.  We  used  to  talk,  my  wife  and  I, 
about  others  who  were  burdened  with 
sorrows  of  one  kind,  and  another  and 
agree  that  we  were  indeed  blessed.  She 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  our  child 
looked  like  me,  then  I  would  kiss  her 
and  reply  that  I  was  happy  over  it. 
Laughing  we  went  about  our  tasks,  she 
to  her  house  chores  and  I  to  the  quay 
to  take  out  my  sloop.  Looking  back  all 
the  while  I  would  wave  my  cap  until  my 
hut  disappeared  from  view. 

When  my  nets  were  cast  far  out  at 
sea,  I  would  light  my  pipe  and,  stretch- 
ing myself  out  on  a  coil  of  tarred  rope, 
think  what  a  grand  thing  it  was  to  own 
a  boat  such  as  mine,  with  its  great  nets, 
and  spreading  canvas  that  took  it  over 
the  water  like  a  bird.  Before  I  married 
I  said  to  myself:  "Now  my  sloop  will 
have  a  new  coat  of  paint."  So  I  was 
very  proud  when  my  wife  and  I  went 
together  for  a  day's  fishing,  which  often 
happened  before  our  child  was  bom. 
After  tiat  the  days  seemed  very  long, 
so  greatly  did  I  wish  to  turn  my  boat's 
head  toward  the  port  and  home.  At 
night  when  I  returned,  my  supper  of 


fresh  herring,  white  bread  and  mulled 
ale,  would  be  spread  on  the  little  table 
and  I  ate  with  much  pleasure,  for  the 
sea  makes  men  hungry. 

During  the  long  winter  evenings,  we 
used  to  sit  in  front  of  a  great  fire  that  I 
had  made,  and  smoking  my  long  stem 
pipe,  I  would  watch  my  wife  and  boy  as 
they  played  with  the  cat  by  dragging  a 
piece  of  cord  across  the  floor,  or  wav- 
ing it  to  and  fro  in  the  light  of  the  glow- 
ing logs.  Sometimes  friends  dropped  in 
to  discuss  taxes  or  the  latest  news  of 
our  province.  Perhaps  the  fishing  had 
been  bad,  or  a  schooner  had  gone  to 
pieces  on  the  reef.  There  were  always 
church  affairs  to  talk  over,  for  we  were 
all  Christian  people.  The  Rector  of  the 
parish,  who  was  a  very  learned  man  and 
a  kind  friend,  would  often  call  too;  so 
sometimes  there  would  be  quite  a  party 
of  us  together.  Then  I  would  get  out 
a  large  cheese  and  some  very  good  wine 
that  I  had  made  the  autumn  before. 
When  it  grew  late,  our  neighbors  put 
on  their  great  wolfskin  coats,  and,  with  a 
"God's  blessing,"  returned  to  their 
homes.  Often  one  of  them  took  my  hand 
and  said,  "Neighbor,  how  happy  you 
look,"  or,  "Neighbor,  your  cheeses  are 
good." 

When  the  lights  were  all  out  and 
everything  was  quiet,  I  used  to  lie 
awake,  thinking  how  I  had  been  graced 
with  such  a  good  family  and  so  many 
kind  friends.  Perhaps  I  would  even 
wish  the  evening  had  just  commenced 
instead  of  having  ended,  so  pleasantly 
was  it  spent.  Long  after  my  wife  and 
child  had  fallen  asleep,  I  thought  long 
and  hard  about  things  that  had  to  do 
with  our  happiness.  I  >^'Ould  turn  the 
different  trades  over  in  my  mind  and  try 
to  decide  which  would  be  the  best  for 
our  boy  when  he  was  old  enough  to  take 
part  in  the  work  of  life.    This  all  made 
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me  happy  and  I  went  to  sleep  with  my 
child's  future  on  my  mind,  and  listening 
to  his  gentle  breathing.  I  was  a  plain 
but  God-fearing  fisherman  and  it  had 
been  my  habit  to  put  away  a  little  out 
of  my  earnings.  I  used  to  say,  "This  is 
for  him  if  he  likes  study." 

One  morning  while  breakfasting,  I 
said:  "Wife,  we  will  make  a  minister 
of  Jean." 

She  felt  the  way  I  did,  so  it  was  set- 
tled and  we  felt  better  for  having  made 
up  our  minds.  When  my  sloop  was 
moored  at  night  and  my  day's  catch 
weighed  and  sold,  I  would  say  to  my- 
self:  "Now  my  savings  are  so  much." 

On  meeting  days  we  put  en  our  best 
clothes  and  mingled  with  our  neighbors, 
shaking  hands  and  talking  about  the 
service.  Jean  would  laugh  as  someone 
played  with  him,  or  as  he  was  being 
passed  from  one  to  another,  with  much 
delight  on  my  part.  There  was  good 
will  everywhere,  as  those  of  the  parish 
got  together  to  talk  over  some  charity  or 
the  lesson  for  the  next  Sunday.  Very 
often  we  would  walk  through  the 
churchyard  and  speak  of  those  who  rest- 
ed there.  What  a  good  thing  it  is  to  be 
at  ease  about  your  soul! 

One  day  the  weather  had  been  ugly, 
a  northeaster  with  rain.  I  remarked 
that  we  were  going  to  have  a  blow  and 
hauled  in  my  nets.  That  night  it  turned 
very  cold,  my  wife  became  sick.  I  had  the 
doctor,  who  looked  at  her  and  shook  his 
head.  When  she  died,  I  remember  that 
some  people  came  to  see  her.  Among 
them  was  the  Rector,  who  seemed  in  a 
tremble,  and  wept  too.  What  a  terrible 
thing  it  is  to  lose  those  you  love !  How 
it  shatters  your  life!  While  my  neigh- 
bors stood  around  my  wife's  coffin,  I  was 
kissing  her  cold  lips.  Someone  took  my 
hand  and  led  me  away.  When  she  was 
lowered  in  her  grave,  and  the  funeral 
services  were  over,  my  friends  returned 
to  their  homes. 

I  remember  that  after  my  child  had 
fallen  asleep  that  night,  I  went  out  of 
doors  and  sat  down  on  the  rocks  facing 
the  sea.  Alone  with  my  sorrow,  I  was 
free  to  cry  as  much  as  I  pleased.  The 
fishing  sloops  made  a  creaking  noise  as 
their  planking  rubbed   the  quay,  and   I 


thought  how  I  would  like  to  see  myself 
coming  in  to  jort  again  to  find  my  wife 
waiting  for  lut  as  she  had  many  times 
before,  waving  a  v.elcome  with  her  ker- 
chief and  holding  Jean  tightly  by  the 
hand.  It  would  never  be  again,  and  as 
I  looked  across  the  sea  I  heard  my  boat 
pulling  at  its  moorings.  Everything  else 
was  quiet. 

After  while  I  saw  a  figure  making  its 
way  along  the  beach,  and  as  it  came 
nearer  it  seemed  to  be  covered  with  a 
long  white  mantle.  I  soon  discovered 
that  it  was  an  old  man  with  a  long  white 
beard.  He  made  no  sound  as  he  glided 
over  the  sandy  ground  and  started  to 
pass  me. 

"Where  are  you  bound  for,  friend?" 
I  asked,  fearing  that  he  was  a  lonely 
wayfarer  that  had  lost  his  way. 

"I  am  Restitution,"  he  replied, 
"bound  for  the  house  of  Master  Cabaret, 
to  restore  his  savings  which  were  stolen 
by  a  trusted  friend.  This  is  the  day  of 
judgment,"  and  he  continued  on  hi;^ 
silent  way. 

Now  Master  Cabaret  was  a  kind, 
Christian  man  and  a  helper  of  the  un- 
fortunate, and  whose  house  was  always 
open  to  the  poor  of  our  parish.  I  could 
not  help  but  forget  my  sorrow  for  a 
minute,  and  thought  what  a  grand  soul 
he  was  to  have  said  nothing  of  his  loss. 
The  widows  and  orphans  had  a  friend 
in  him ;  that  he  the  good  man  should  be 
robbed,  what  a  wrong!  There  was  in- 
deed a  great  deal  of  wickedness  and  in- 
gratitude in  this  world,  and  I  was  think- 
ing of  this  when  another  figure  came  out 
of  the  shadow  of  a  hill  and,  like  the 
first,  was  an  old  man. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  I  asked  as 
he  came  nearer  me. 

"I  am  going  to  the  prison  to  release 
young  Calderwit,  who  has  been  falsely 
charged  with  crime.  I  am  Justice,  and 
this  is  the  day  of  judgment." 

Calderwit  was  a  young  man  of  our 
parish  who  was  thought  to  have  known 
something  about  the  theft  of  a  jug  of 
rum  from  the  office  of  the  Register  of 
the  port.  Though  I  was  very  sad,  it 
was  a  relief  to  hear  of  his  innocence,  for 
I  liked  him  very  well  and  had  been  say- 
ing that  he  was  being  unjustly  punished. 
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I  remembered  that  he  was  the  only  sup- 
port of  a  widowed  mother,  and  blessed 
the  day  for  bringing  joy  to  her  sad 
heart,  •  besides  restoring  the  good  name 
of  her  son. 

My  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the 
approach  of  a  third  figure.  I  soon  saw 
that  it  was  another  old  man,  in  whose 
arms  rested  a  large  bundle.    As  I  called 


to  him,  he  stopped. 

"Who  are  you?"  I  cried. 

"I  am  Honor,"  came  the  answer. 
"This  is  the  day  of  judgment  and  I  am 
taking  to  the  Rector  of  your  parish  his 
motherless  child." 

It  seems  that  the  next  morning  I  was 
found  unconscious  in  my  hut,  lying  be- 
side an  empty  cradle. 


The  Man  I  Might  Have  Been 


By  George  Sterling 


Now,  ere  the  grey  and  ghastly  dawn 

Restore  the  heartening  sun, 
And  Conscience,  at  his  light  withdrawn. 

Behold  her  toil  undone. 
With  more  than  day*8  remorseful  powV, 

To  grinunest  ghosts  akin. 
He  comes  to  haunt  a  candid  hour — 

The  man  I  might  have  been. 

Clear-visioned  with  betraying  night, 

I  count  his  merits  o'er, 
And  get  no  comfort  from  the  sight. 

Nor  any  cure  therefor, 
rd  mourn  my  desecrated  years 

(His  maimed  and  sorry  twin). 
But  well  he  knows  my  makeshift  tears — 

The  man  I  might  have  been. 

Decisively  his  looks  declare 

The  heart's  divine  success ; 
He  held  no  parley  with  despair. 

Nor  pact  with  wantonness ; 
He  wanders  with  accustomed  feet 

The  heights  I  dreamt  to  win ; 
A  sleepless  hour,  he  finds  it  sweet— 

The  man  I  might  have  been. 
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His  station  in  the  ranks  of  Good 

I  view  with  wrathful  eyes ; 
His  victories  o*er  Self  withstood 

Denying  1  surmise. 
Tho*  reason  slay  him  at  a  glance. 

The  mirth  of  Death  agrin 
Defines  him  master  of  mischance — 

The  man  I  might  have  been. 

When  as  1  ponder  in  my  pride 

(An  after-dream  of  day), 
If  thus  the  wilful  gods  deride 

My  will  to  scorn  the  clay, 
He  comes,  where  jealous  of  their  youth 

I  nurse  a  starveling  sin. 
To  sting  me  with  the  acrid  truth—  • 

The  man  1  might  have  been. 

Tho'  half  1  deem  my  gentle  friends 

Would  love  him  less  than  me. 
No  less  the  daunting  wraith  attends 

The  dark  *s  sincerity. 
O  fates  that  held  us  at  your  choice. 

How  strange  a  web  ye  spin  I 
Why  chose  ye  not  with  equal  voice 

The  man  I  might  have  been? 


"CARIBOO'*  CAMERON'S  CABIN.      (SIWASH  INDIAN   WOMAN   IN  FRONT). 


The  Romance  of  Old  Cariboo 


By  Kate  Simpson  Hayes 


SI  [E  recent  incursion  of  the 
Guggenheims  into  Cari- 
boo, so  long  famous  for 
its  gold  i)lacers  has  awak- 
ened a  new  interest  in 
that  romantic  district 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  real  romance  of  old  Cariboo, 
however,  centers  round  about  the  story 
of  a  miner  who  made  and  lost  millions, 
and  whose  grave  today  marks  the  spot 
where  Fortune  beckoned  and  bereft,  all 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Many 
sturdy  forms  stand  out  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  historic  past,  but  one  su- 
preme figure  overshadows  that  group 
and  is  silhouetted  strongly  in  the  fast- 
fading  light  of  time :  That  man  is  known 
and  remembered  as  "Cariboo"  Cameron. 


Cameron  was  a  young  Glengarry 
Scotsman  from  Ontario,  Canada,  who 
went  out  to  California  in  the  rush  of  '49. 
Accompanied  by  his  young  bride,  Cam- 
eron joined  the  gold-seekers  and  found 
himself  with  thousands  in  chase  of  for- 
tune, making  the  overland  journey  >to 
the  Golden  State,  then  overrun  by  pros- 
pectors. The  miners  were  outnumbered 
by  the  card-sharpers  and  other  scala- 
wags who  lived  idly  on  the  toil  of  the 
toiler.  Ten  "honest"  women  were  in 
the  camp,  and,  bonniest  of  the  bonnie, 
went  young  Cameron's  wife,  her  pretty 
face  and  trim  figure  creating  admira- 
tion that  the  little  Presbyterian,  brought 
up  in  a  Canadian  country  town,  little 
understood.  Cameron  dug  down  to  pay 
dirt,   scraping   and    searching    for    the 
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precious  metal  all  day,  while  the  little 
wife  sang  in  the  camp  and  cooked  the 
workingman's  meal.  Meanwhile  the  dis- 
solute camp  life  went  on  all  around ;  and 
one  day,  Cameron  quit  his  claim,  the 
Californian  "pocket"  he  had  emptied 
scarce  filling  the  pocket  of  the  leather 
vest  he  wore,  and  with  his  brave-hearted 
young  wife  he  set  out  from  "Frisco" 
for  the  newer  gold  fields  of  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  "tote"  road  leading  "Anywhere" 


the  deep-wooded  hills  to  the  gold  fields. 
Cameron's  young  wife  took  to  the 
road  cheerfully;  encouraging  by  her 
word  and  smile,  only  letting  lonely  tears 
fall  when  her  husband  left  her  to  bring 
down  a  winged  bird  for  the  wildwood 
supper.  Toil  and  heavy  privation  were 
carried  with  the  more  lightsome  hopes 
along  that  almost  impassable  way;  but 
the  lust  for  gold  is  a  wonderful  and  re- 
vivifying thing,  and  the  men  and  women 
who   dared   the   dangers  of  the  march 
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"HYDRAULICING"    IN   THE   CARIBOO. 


led  from  Yale  to  the  heart  of  the  Hills ; 
it  was  an  old  Indian  trail  and  forked  in 
many  branching  directions;  and  Cam- 
eron with  his  wife,  and  pack  on  his 
back,  set  out  one  September  day,  the 
hand  of  the  woman  in  his  hand,  the 
hope  of  the  miner  in  his  heart.  Yale  at 
this  time  was  the  head  of  navigation; 
the  trail  ran  with  the  Eraser  River, 
crossing  it  by  fording  at  Spuzzam,  run- 
ning through  the  great  canyon  to  Boston 
Bar,  thence  to  Ashcroft,  and  on  through 


were  proving  the  "survival  of  the  fit- 
test." Ten  days  out,  Cameron  camped 
one  rainy  evening  by  a  beautiful  lake, 
and  while  he  sat  smoking  a  thoughtful 
pipe,  his  wife  prepared  the  couch  of  pine 
boughs.  The  dying  light  of  day  showed 
a  figure  coming  through  the  deeply- 
tangled  brushwood  of  the  forest.  It 
was  an  old  Indian,  a  "Siwash"  who 
begged  a  little  kinnikinick  (tobacco). 
Behind  him  trudged  a  wife,  bearing  a 
pack  of  muskrat  skins.    With  that  true 
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hospitality  which  belongs  to  the  labor 
world  alone,  Cameron  offered  food  and 
shelter  to  the  savages.  It  was  received 
with  stolid  indifference  by  the  savages 
who  went  away,  but  was  amply  repaid 
the  next  evening, 
when  the  Indian, 
following  the 
Camerons,  reap- 
peared, carrying  a 
folded  rag  of  blan- 
ket in  which  lay 
shining  nuggets  of 
glistening  gold. 
The  savage  point- 
ed in  a  certain  di- 
rection, and  being 
importuned  by  the 
miner,  agreed  to 
lead  them  to  the 
source  of  supply. 
He  led  the  two 
whites  through  a 
tortuous  way  over 
.  mountain  and 
through  wilds  until,  November  hav- 
ing arrived,  they  were  suffered  to  know 
the  journey  was  ended.  Here  Cameron 
struck  tent;  and  the  wet  season  having 
set  in,  he  took  upon  himself  the  building 
of  a  rude  shelter  which  he  might  call 
home. 

With  Spring  came  the  real  work  of 
sluicing,  when  the  water  bed  was  laid 
bare  and  adjoining  bottoms  carefully 
scrutinized.  Mile  after  mile 
of  the  ground  was  worked ; 
water  flows  turned  and 
rivers  dammed,  but  gold 
traces  were  few  amongst 
the  gravel  and  earth  turned 
over  day  after  day.  The 
waters  kept  the  secret  well; 
the  rocks  hugged  the  gold 
close,  and  all  poor  Cameron 
found  after  a  full  twelve 
months  was  the  fact  that  his 
wife  was  failing  in  health. 
Prospectors  and  others, 
trailed  into  the  little  camp, 
and  as  there  were  no  clearly 
defined  social  lines,  the  "honest"  woman 
clasped  hands  with  Jezebel  out  of  sheer 
longing  for  human  sympathy.  The  lone- 
liness   was    appalling.      One    morning 
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Cameron's  wife  was  unable  to  rise  from 
her  bed.  Her  heart  had  throbbed  its 
last  hope  of  finding  the  gold,  and  suc- 
cess now  seemed  something  very  fai 
away.  Whispering  words  of  sympathy 
— and  hope — won- 
derful woman 
heart ! — Cameron's 
wife  looked  her 
last  on  the  mist- 
veiled  hills,  and 
babbling  a  few  un- 
conscious words, 
which  told  the 
broke  n-hearted 
man  too  late,  how 
great  had  been  her 
loneliness  and  how 
deep  the  love  of 
o  1  d  Glengarry, — 
she  passed  away 
into  the  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  long 
sleep.  Wrapped  in 
the  worn  Scotch 
plaid  shawl  which  had  long  covered  her 
aching  heart  she  was  placed  in  a  rudely- 
constructed  coffin,  and  she  was  fittingly 
laid  within  the  bosom  of  the  new  land 
which  held  her  last  hope.  Three  days 
later  Cameron  struck  the  streak  which 
brought  him  fortune  and  made  him.  a 
multi-millionaire ! 

Then  came  the  title  "Cariboo  Cam- 
Cariboo  thenceforth  became  the 
center  of  a  mining  activity 
never  surpassed  in  history. 
Between  dusk  and  dawn  of 
a  single  day  the  population 
jumped  from  twenty-seven 
souls  to  seven  hundred.  The 
number  multiplied  itself 
within  a  month.  A  "town" 
arose;  the  "Wake-up-Jake" 
saloon  came;  the  Dance 
House  followed,  and  the 
leering  eye  of  the  "Red 
Light"  shone  with  snake- 
like brilliancy  amongst  the 
tall  timbers  of  the  hills. 
Men  went  wild  with  the 
glut  of  wealth  suddenly  acquired;  but 
amid  all  the  carousal  and  noise  of  the 
crowd,  one  man  set  apart  when  night- 
fall came;  sat  by  a  darkened  cabin  on 
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the  hillside,  muttering  Over  and  over 
again  with  drawn  lips,  the  hopeless 
words  so  often  heard  in  life :  "Too  late ! 
too  late !" 

Social  life  in  an  early-day  mining 
camp  was  a  cross  between  a  fight  and  a 
funeral!  One  day  someone  struck  pay 
dirt  and  the  whole  "town"  danced  a 
week  to  celebrate  the  "strike."  Another 
day  a  funeral  followed  a  fight  and  the 
entire  population  gathered  together  to 
decide  whether  the  slayer  was  quaHfied 
for  the  law  of  the  limb,  or,  would  he, 
(by  reason  of  his 
talking  qualities, 
having  proved  his 
individual  right  to 
kill)  become  a  limb 
of  the  law?  All 
matters  were  set- 
tled by  "motion," 
and  motion  meant 
c  o  m  m  otion,  but 
Cariboo  camp  had 
proved  itself  —  it 
was  the  greatest 
paying  camp  on 
earth,  for  the  aver- 
age value  of  the 
gold  taken  went 
over  a  thousand 
dollars  per  lineal 
foot.  The  actual 
output  of  Cariboo, 
with  its  tributary 
camps  combined, 
averaged  during 
the  period  of  ac- 
tivity, $1,145,457 
per  annum. 

"Lightning 
Creek"  and  "Wil- 
liams Creek"  became  famous  in  1861 ; 
both  giving  out  millions  to  the  lucky 
owners.  But  during  the  year  1863,  the 
Cariboo  camp  alone  gave  out  $3,913,- 
563. 

Meantime  where  was  Cariboo  Cam- 
eron? The  colonial  Government  having 
been  appealed  to,  sent  OHt  in  January  an 
armed  escort  to  convey  the  first  con- 
signment of  gold-dust  out  from  Car- 
iboo camp,  Cariboo  Cameron  was 
the  first  man  to  take  his  "treasure" 
out.     What  excitement  when  the  word 


WEIGHING    THE    "DUST/ 


went  round!  What  bar-room  logic  was 
brought  to  bear  when  the  computed 
wealth  of  the  "King  of  the  Cariboo" 
was  estimated  at  10,000  ounces  of 
"dust,"  and  what  sentiment  was  aroused 
when,  the  escort  having  arrived,  the 
"treasure"  Cariboo  lifted  to  the  stage- 
coach was  the  body  of  his  loyal  com- 
panion in  poverty  and  labor.  At  an  enor- 
mous cost  he  was  taking  to  her  Glen- 
garry home  the  body  of  the  woman 
whose  last  babbling  words  were  of  its 
pleasant  orchards  and  fields.  Truly  the 
King  of  the  Car- 
iboo had  a  royal 
heart  and  true! 

"Cameron-town," 
as  the  camp  was 
then  called,  got 
drunk  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  deed. 
Sir  Matthew  (then 
Judge  Begbie)  had 
so  named  it  in 
1863.  But  the  man 
who  made  the 
place  and  the 
name  famous  had 
drifted  East,  had 
built  a  fine  man- 
sion in  his  native 
town,  and,  after  a 
time,  married  a 
second  wife  and 
set  out  to  enjoy 
h  i  s  hard-earned 
wealth.  It  was  said 
of  him  that  he 
hated  the  sight  of 
gold — and  spend- 
ing it  became  a 
"mania."  But 
those  who  knew  him  best  tell  of  unre- 
corded good  done  with  his  millions. 

Those  who  knew  the  man  well,  spoke 
of  him  as  "saddened."  Those  who  knew 
him  less,  hurled  at  him  the  word  "mad- 
dened." Maddened  by  grief,  or  success, 
which  ?  For  some  years  the  words  "Car- 
iboo Cameron"  were  dropped  from  the 
chat  of  camp  life.  The  camp  went  on 
panning  out  dirt  in  big-paying  quanti 
ties;  the  days  of  fiddling  and  fighting 
calmed  down  to  more  temperate  indul- 
gences,  and   schools   with   churches,   as 
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well  as  shops  and  the  play-house,  gave 
a  more  wholesome  atmosphere  to  the 
place. 

The  cost  of  transportation  was  enor- 
mous; a  dollar  a  pound  being  the  fixed 
rate.  Theatre  tickets  sold  at  ten  dollars 
apiece,  and  everything  was  paid  for  in 
gold-dust.  To  show  the  value  of  a  con- 
signment sent  out,  and  the  necessity  for 
an  armed  escort  in  the  wild  days  of  Car- 
iboo, a  "bucket"  of  nuggets  and  prec- 
ious "dust,"  as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing picture,   computed   in    cash    value 


its  hulk  may  be  yet  seen  high  and  dry 
where  the  remains  of  a  "camp"  stands 
in  the  lonely  hills.  A  fine  smart  little 
steamer  replaces  the  Victoria  on  this  in- 
land waterway. 

Quite  recently  the  Guggenheims  of 
New  York  bought  out  "The  Pit"  mine 
of  Cariboo,  paying  $100,000  in  cash  for 
it,  and  the  cut  shown  herewith  shows  the 
working  shaft  between  a  gravel  ledge 
300  feet  high  on  either  side.  The  old 
piping  for  the  sluice  work  now  going  on 
lies  on  the  ground. 


"THE  PIT,"  SOLD  TO  THE  GUGGENHEIMS  RECENTLY  FOR  |100,000. 


meant  $154,765,  and  tipped  the  scales 
at  9,040  ounces. 

The  "Road  House"  of  the  pioneer 
days  was  another  institution.  To  it  the 
stage  rolled  up,  and  from  it  went  out, 
with  hopes,  many  a  searcher  of  fortune. 
The  "111-Mile  House"  kept  by  one  Mc- 
Clure,  still  stands  a  hospitable  doorway 
to  hungry  travelers ;  freighters  and  way- 
farers seeking  the  north  country  by  stage 
coach  still  use  the  highway  of  the  old 
trails. 

In  the  early  sixties  the  Victoria  ran 
the  rapids  of  the  Upper  Eraser  River; 


"Cameron-town"  has  become  quite  a 
respectable  camp,  and  has  been  renamed 
Barkerville. 


One  September  day  in  1887,  the  stage 
brought  into  Barkerville  two  travelers, 
a  man  and  a  woman.  The  camp  scarcely 
noted  the  shabbily-dressed  newcomers; 
travelers  were  plenty,  and  little  interest 
was  attached  to  anything  outside  the 
routine  of  camp  life.  But  interest  was 
most  rudely  awakened  next  morning 
when    the    report    went   out    that    Cari- 
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boo  Cameron  lay  dead,  his  body  rest- 
ing in  the  old  and  time-battered  camp 
from  which  he  had  gfone  out  years  be- 
fore, a  multi-millionaire!  Cariboo  Cam- 
eron had  returned  to  the  haunt  of  his 
success,  a  pauper !  He  had  won  and  lost 
a  fortune — how  he  won  it,  we  all  know — 
how  he  lost  it,  why  ask? 

He  had  come  back  to  the  old  camping 


ground  bravely  determined  to  "begin 
again,"  and  with  him  came  a  second 
woman  to  dare  the  toil  and  trials  of  the 
gold-seeker.  What  a  sublime  courage 
for  the  woman!  What  kingly  courage 
for  an  old  and  disappointed  man!  To- 
day Cariboo  Cameron's  bones  lie  in 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Camp  in 
Barkerville. 


DESERTED. 


Martin  Eden 


By  Jack  London 

Author  of  "The  Call  of  the  Wild."  "Sea  Wolf."  "The  God  of 
Hia  Fathera."  "White  Fang."  etc. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


I ND  Martin  did  no  reading 
that  night.  He  had  seen 
no  daily  paper  all  week, 
and,  strangely  to  him,  felt 
no  desire  to  see  one.  He 
was  not  interested  in  the 
news.  He  was  too  tired  and  jaded  to 
be  interested  in  anything,  though  he 
planned  to  leave  Saturday  afternoon,  if 
they  finished  at  three,  and  ride  on  his 
wheel  to  Oakland.  It  was  seventy  miles, 
and  the  same  distance  back  on  Sunday 
afternoon  would  leave  him  anything  but 
rested  for  the  second  week's  work.  It 
would  have  been  easier  to  go  on  the  train, 
but  the  round  trip  was  two  dollars  and  a 
half,  and  he  was  intent  on  saving  mone>. 
Martin  learned  to  do  many  things. 
In  the  course  of  the  first  week,  in 
one  afternoon,  he  and  Joe  accounted  for 
the  two  hundred  white  shirts.  Joe  ran 
the  tiler,  a  machine  wherein  a  hot  iron 
was  hooked  on  a  steel  spring  which  fur- 
nished the  pressure.  By  this  means  he 
ironed  the  yoke,  wristbands  and  neck- 
band, setting  the  latter  at  right  angles  to 
the  shin,  and  put  the  glossy  finish  on  the 
bosom.  As  fast  as  he  finished  them,  he 
flung  the  shirts  on  a  rack  between  him 
and  Martin,  who  caught  them  up  and 
"backed"  them.  This  task  consisted  of 
ironing  all  the  unstarched  portions  of 
the  shirts. 

It  was  exhausting  work,  carried  on, 
hour  after  hour,  at  top  speed.  Out  on 
the  broad  verandas  of  the  hotel,  men  and 
women,  in  cool  white,  sipped  iced  drinks 
and  kept  their  circulation  down.  But  in 
the  laundry  the  air  was  sizzling.  The 
huge  stove  roared  red  hot  and  white 
hot,  while  the  irons,  moving  over  the 
damp  cloth,  sent  up  clouds  of  steam.  The 


heat  of  these  irons  was  different  from 
that  used  by  housewives.  An  iron  that 
stood  the  ordinary  test  of  a  wet  finger 
was  too  cold  for  Joe  and  Martin,  and 
such  test  was  useless.  They  went  wholly 
by  holding  the  irons  close  to  their  cheeks, 
gauging  the  heat  by  some  secret  mental 
process  that  Martin  admired  but  could 
not  understand.  When  the  fresh  irons 
proved  too  hot,  they  hooked  them  on  iron 
rods  and  dipped  them  into  cold  water. 
This  again  required  a  precise  and  subtle 
judgment.  A  fraction  of  a  second  too 
long  in  the  water,  and  the  fine  and  silken 
edge  of  the  proper  heat  was  lost,  and 
Martin  found  time  to  marvel  at  the  ac- 
curacy he  developed — an  automatic  ac- 
curacy, founded  upon  criteria  that  were 
machine-like  and  unerring. 

But  there  was  little  time  in  which  to 
marvel.  All  Martin's  consciousness  was 
concentrated  in  the  work.  Ceaselessly 
active,  head  and  hand,  an  intelligent  ma- 
chine, all  that  constituted  him  a  man  was 
devoted  to  furnishing  that  intelligence. 
There  was  no  room  in  his  brain  for  the 
universe  and  its  mighty  problems.  All 
the  broad  and  spacious  corridors  of  his 
mind  were  closed  and  hermetically 
sealed.  The  echoing  chamber  of  his  soul 
was  a  narrow  room,  a  conning  tower, 
whence  was  directed  his  arm  and  shoul- 
der muscles,  his  ten  nimble  fingers,  and 
the  swift-moving  iron  along  its  steam- 
ing path  in  broad,  sweeping  strokes,  just 
so  many  strokes  and  no  more,  just  so 
far  with  each  stroke  and  not  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  farther,  rushing:  along  inter- 
minable sleeves,  sides,  backs  and  tails, 
and  tossing  the  finished  shirts,  without 
rumpling,  upon  the  receiving  frame.  And 
even  as  his  hurrying  soul  tossed,  it  was 
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reaching  for  another  shirt.  This  went 
on,  hour  after  hour,  while  outside  all  the 
world  swooned  under  the  overhead  Cali- 
fornia sun.  But  there  was  no  swooning 
in  that  superheated  room.  The  cool 
guests  on  the  verandas  needed  clean 
linen. 

The  sweat  poured  from  Martin.  He 
drank  enormous  quantities  of  water,  but 
so  great  was  the  heat  of  the  day  and  of 
his  exertions,  that  the  water  sluiced 
through  the  interstices  of  his  flesh  and 
out  at  all  his  pores.  Always,  at  sea,  ex- 
cept at  rare  intervals,  the  work  he  per- 
formed had  given  him  ample  opportunity 
to  commune  with  himself.  The  master 
of  the  ship  had  been  lord  of  Martin's 
time ;  but  here,  the  manager  of  the  hotel 
was  lord  of  Martin's  thoughts  as  well. 
He  had  no  thoughts  save  for  the  nerve- 
racking,  body-destroying  toil.  Outside 
of  that,  it  was  impossible  to  think.  He 
did  not  know  that  he  loved  Ruth.  She 
did  not  even  exist,  for  his  driven  soul 
had  no  time  to  remember  her.  It  was 
only  when  he  crawled  to  bed  at  night,  or 
to  breakfast  in  the  morning,  that  she 
asserted  herself  to  him  in  fleeitng  mem- 
ories. 

"This  is  hell,  ain't  it?"  Joe  remarked 
once. 

Martin  nodded,  but  felt  a  rasp  of  irri- 
tation. The  statement  had  been  obvious 
and  unnecessary.  They  did  not  talk 
while  they  worked.  Conversation  threw 
them  out  of  their  stride,  as  it  did  this 
time,  compelling  Martin  to  miss  a  stroke 
of  his  iron  and  to  make  two  extra  mo- 
tions before  he  caught  his  stride  again. 

On  Friday  morning  the  washer  ran. 
Twice  a  week  they  had  to  put  through 
hotel  linen,  the  sheets,  pillow-slips, 
spreads,  table-cloths  and  napkins.  This 
.finished,  they  buckled  down  to  "fancy 
starch."  It  was  slow  work,  fastidious 
and  delicate,  and  Martin  did  not  learn  it 
so  readily.  Besides,  he  could  not  take 
chances.    Mistakes  were  disastrous. 

"See  that,"  Joe  said,  holding  up  a  filmy 
corset-cover  that  he  could  have  crumple^l 
from  view  in  one  hand.  "Scorch  that 
an'  it 's  twenty  dollars  out  of  your 
wages." 

So  Martin  did  not  scorch  that, 
and  eased  down  on  his  muscular  tension. 


though  nervous  tension  rose  higher  than 
ever,  and  he  listened  sympatheticallv  to 
the  other's  blasphemies  as  he  toiled  and 
suffered  over  the  beautiful  things  that 
women  wear  when  they  do  not  have  to 
do  their  own  laundrying.  "Fancy 
starch"  was  Manin's  nightmare,  and  it 
was  Joe's,  too.  It  was  "fancy  starch" 
that  robbed  them  of  their  hard-won  min- 
utes. They  toiled  at  it  all  day.  At  seven 
in  the  evening  they  broke  off  to  run  the 
hotel  linen  through  the  mangle.  At  ten 
o'clock,  while  the  hotel  guests  slept,  the 
two  laundrymen  sweated  on  at  "fancy 
starch"  till  midnight,  till  one,  till  two. 
At  half-past  two  they  knocked  off. 

Saturday  morning  it  was  "fanc> 
starch,"  and  odds  and  ends,  and  at  three 
in  the  afternoon  the  week's  work  was 
done. 

"You  ain't  a-goin'  to  ride  them  seventy 
miles  into  Oakland  on  top  of  this?"  Joe 
demanded,  as  they  sat  on  the  stairs  and 
took  a  triumphant  smoke. 

"Got  to,"  was  the  answer. 

"What  are  you  goin'  for? — a  girl?" 

"No;  to  save  two  and  a  half  on  the 
railroad  ticket.  I  want  to  renew  some 
books  at  the  library." 

"Why  dont  you  send  'em  down  an' 
up  by  express?  That  '11  cost  only  a 
quarter  each  way." 

Martin  considered  it. 

"An'  take  a  rest  tomorrow,"  the  othei 
urged.  "You  need  it.  I  know  I  do. 
I  'm  plum  tuckered  out." 

He  looked  it.  Indomitable,  never 
resting,  fighting  for  seconds  and  minuteis 
all  week,  circumventing  delays  and 
crushing  down  obstacles,  a  fount  of  re- 
sistless energy,  a  high-driven  human 
motor,  a  demon  for  work,  now  that  he 
had  accomplished  the  week's  task  he  was 
in  a  state  of  collapse.  He  was  worn  and 
haggard,  and  his  handsome  face  drooped 
in  lean  exhaustion.  He  puffed  his  cigar- 
ette spiritlessly,  and  his  voice  was  pecu- 
liarly dead  and  monotonous.  All  the 
snap  and  fire  had  gone  out  of  him.  His 
triumph  seemed  a  sorry  one. 

"An*  next  week  we  got  to  do  it  all 
over  again,"  he  said,  sadly.  "An'  what 's 
the  good  of  it  all,  hey  ?  Sometimes  I  wish 
I  was  a  hobo.  They  dont  work,  an* 
they  get  their  livin'.     Geel     I  wish  I 
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had  a  glass  of  beer;  but  I  can't  get  up 
the  gumption  to  go  down  to  the  village 
an*  get  it.  You  '11  stay  over,  an'  send 
your  books  down  by  express,  or  else 
you  're  a  damn  fool." 

"But  what  can  I  do  here  all  day  Sun- 
day?" Martin  asked. 

"Rest.  You  dont  know  how  tired  you 
are.  Why,  I  'm  that  tired  Sunday  I  can't 
even  read  the  papers.  I  was  sick  once — 
typhoid.  In  the  hospital  two  months  an' 
a  half.  Did  n't  do  a  tap  of  work  all  that 
time.    It  was  beautiful. 

"It  was  beautiful,"  he  repeated  dream- 
ily, a  minute  later. 

Martin  took  a  bath,  after  which  he 
found  that  the  head  laundryman  had  dis- 
appeared. Most  likely  he  had  gone  for 
the  glass  of  beer,  Martin  decided,  buc 
the  half-mile  walk  down  to  the  village 
to  find  out  seemed  a  long  journey  to  him. 
He  lay  on  his  bed  with  his  shoes  off,  try- 
ing to  make  up  his  mind.  He  did  not 
reach  out  for  a  book.  He  was  too  tired 
to  feel  sleepy,  and  he  lay,  scarcely  think- 
ing, in  a  semi-stupor  of  weariness,  until 
it  was  time  for  supper.  Joe  did  not 
appear  for  that  function,  and  when  Mar- 
tin heard  the  gardener  remark  that  most 
likely  he  was  ripping  the  slats  off  the 
bar,  Martin  understood.  He  went  to 
bed  immediately  afterward,  and  in  the 
morning  decided  that  he  was  greatly 
rested.  Joe  being  still  absent,  Martin 
procured  a  Sunday  paper  and  lay  down 
in  a  shady  nook  under  the  trees.  The 
morning  passed,  he  knew  not  how.  He 
did  not  sleep,  nobody  disturbed  him,  and 
he  did  not  finish  the  paper.  He  came 
back  to  it  in  the  afternoon,  after  dinner, 
and  fell  asleep  over  it. 

So  passed  Sunday,  and  Monday  morn- 
ing he  was  hard  at  work,  sorting  clothes, 
while  Joe,  a  towel  bound  tightly  around 
his  head,  with  groans  and  blasphemies, 
was  running  the  washer  and  mixing  soft- 
soap. 

"I  simply  can't  help  it,"  he  explained. 
"I  got  to  drink  when  Saturday  night 
comes  around." 

Another  week  passed,  a  great  battle 
that  continued  under  the  electric  lights 
each  night  and  that  culminated  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon  at  three  o'clock,  when 
Joe  tasted  his  moment  of  wilted  triumph 


and  then  drifted  down  to  the  village  to 
forget.  Martin's  Sunday  was  the  same 
as  before.  He  slept  in  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  toiled  aimlessly  through  the  news- 
paper, and  spent  long  hours  lying  on  his 
back,  doing  nothing,  thinking  nothing. 
He  was  too  dazed  to  think,  though  he 
was  aware  that  he  did  not  like  himself. 
He  was  self-repelled,  as  though  he  had 
undergone  some  degradation  or  was  in- 
trinsically foul.  All  that  was  god-like 
in  him  was  blotted  out.  The  spur  of 
ambition  was  blunted ;  he  had  no  vitality 
with  which  to  feel  the  prod  of  it.  He 
was  dead.  His  soul  seemed  dead.  He 
was  a  beast,  a  work-beast.  He  saw  no 
beauty  in  the  sunshine  sifting  down 
through  the  green  leaves,  nor  did  the 
azure  vault  of  the  sky  whisper  as  of 
old  and  hint  of  cosmic  vastness  and  se- 
crets trembling  to  disclosure.  Life  was 
intolerably  dull  and  stupid,  and  its  taste 
was  bad  in  his  mouth.  A  black  screen 
was  drawn  across  his  mirror  of  inner 
vision,  and  fancy  lay  in  a  darkened  sick- 
room where  entered  no  ray -of  light.  He 
envied  Joe,  down  in  the  village,  rampant, 
tearing  the  slats  off  the  bar,  his  brain 
gnawing  with  maggots,  exulting  in 
maudlin  ways  over  maudlin  things,  fan 
tastically  and  gloriously  drunk  and  for- 
getful of  Monday  morning  and  the  week 
of  deadening  toil  to  come. 

A  third  week  went  by,  and  Martin 
loathed  himself,  loathed  life.  He  was 
oppressed  by  a  sense  of  failure.  There 
was  reason  for  the  editors  refusing  his 
.stuff.  He  could  see  that  clearly  now, 
and  laugh  at  himself  and  the  dreams  he 
had  dreamed.  Ruth  returned  his  "Se:i 
Lyrics"  by  mail.  He  read  her  letter 
apathetically.  She  did  her  best  to  say 
how  much  she  liked  them  and  that  they 
were  beautiful.  But  she  could  not  lie, 
and  she  could  not  disguise  the  truth  from 
herself.  She  knew  they  were  failures, 
and  he  read  her  disapproval  in  every 
perfunctory  and  unenthusiastic  line  of 
her  letter.  And  she  was  right.  He  was 
firmly  convinced  of  it  as  he  read  the 
poems  over.  Beauty  and  wonder  had 
departed  from  him,  and  as  he  read  the 
poems  he  caught  himself  puzzling  as  to 
what  he  had  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
them.     His  audacities  of  phrase  struck 
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him  as  grotesque,  his  felicities  of  ex- 
pression were  monstrosities,  and  every- 
thing was  absurd,  unreal  and  impossible. 
He  would  have  burned  the  "Sea  Lyrics" 
on  the  spot,  had  his  will  been  strong 
enough  to  set  them  aflame.  There  was 
the  engine-room,  but  the  exertion  of 
carrying  them  to  the  furnace  was  not 
worth  while.  All  his  exertion  was  used 
in  washing  other  persons'  clothes.  He 
did  not  have  any  left  for  private  affairs. 

He  resolved  that  when  Sunday  came 
he  would  pull  himself  together  and  an- 
swer Ruth's  letter.  But  Saturday  after- 
noon, after  work  was  finished  and  he 
had  taken  a  bath,  the  desire  to  forget 
overpowered  him.  "I  guess  I  '11  go 
down  and  see  how  Joe 's  getting  on," 
was  the  way  he  put  it  to  himself ;  and  in 
the  same  moment  he  knew  that  he  lied. 
But  he  did  not  have  the  energy  to  con- 
sider the  He.  If  he  had  had  the  energy 
he  would  have  refused  to  consider  the 
lie,  because  he  wanted  to  forget.  He 
started  for  the  village  slowly  and  cas- 
ually, increasing  his  pace  in  spite  of  him- 
self as  he  neared  the  saloon. 

"I  thought  you  was  on  the  water- 
wagon,"  was  Joe's  greeting. 

Martin  did  not  deign  to  offer  ex- 
cuses, but  called  for  whiskey,  filling  his 
own  glass  brimming  before  he  passed 
the  bottle. 

"Don't  take  all  night  about  it,"  he 
said,  roughly. 

The  other  was  dawdling  with  the  bot- 
tle, and  Martin  refused  to  wait  for  him, 
tossing  the  glass  off  in  a  gulp  and  re- 
filling it. 

"Now  I  can  wait  for  you,"  he  said, 
grimly ;  "but  hurry  up." 

Joe  hurried,  and  they  drank  together. 

"The  work  did  it,  eh  ?"  Joe  queried. 

Martin  refused  to  discuss  the  matter.  • 

"It 's  fair  hell,  I  know,"  the  other  went 
on,  "but  I  kind  of  hate  to  see  you  come 
off  the  wagon,  Mart.  Well,  here  's  how  I" 

Martin  drank  on  silently,  biting  out 
his  orders  and  invitations  and  awing  the 
barkeeper,  an  effeminate  country 
youngster  with  watery  blue  eyes  and 
hair  parted  in  the  middle. 

"It 's  something  scandalous  the  way 
they  work  us  poor  devils,"  Joe  was  re- 
marking.     "If    I    did  n't   bowl   up   I  'd 


break  loose  an'  bum  down  the  shebang. 
My  bowlin'  up  is  all  that  saves  'em,  1 
can  tell  you  that." 

But  Martin  made  no  answer.  A  few 
more  drinks,  and  in  his  brain  he  felt  the 
maggots  of  intoxication  beginning  to 
crawl.  Ah,  it  was  living,  the  first  breath 
of  life  he  had  breathed  in  three  weeks. 
His  dreams  came  back  to  him.  Fancy 
came  out  of  the  darkened  room  and  lured 
him  on,  a  thing  of  flaming  brightness. 
His  mirror  of  vision  was  silver-clear,  a 
flashing,  dazzling  palimpsest  of  imagery. 
Wonder  and  beauty  walked  with  him 
hand  in  hand,  and  all  power  was  his. 
He  tried  to  tell  it  to  Joe,  but  Joe  had 
visions  of  his  own,  infallible  schemes 
whereby  he  would  escape  the  slavery  of 
laundry-work  and  become  himself  the 
owner  of  ^  great  steam  laundry. 

"I  tell  yeh.  Mart,  they  won't  be  no 
kids  workin'  in  my  laundry — not  on  yer 
life.  An'  they  won't  be  no  workin'  a 
livin'  soul  after  six  P.  M.  You  hear  me 
talk?  They'll  be  machinery  enough  an' 
hands  enough  to  do  it  all  in  decent 
workin'  hours,  an'  Mart,  s'  help  me,  I  '11 
make  yeh  superintendent  of  the  shebang 
— ^the  whole  of  it,  all  of  it.  Now,  here  's 
the  scheme.  I  get  on  the  water-wagon 
an'  save  my  money  for  two  years — savve. 
an'  then—" 

But  Martin  turned  away,  leaving  him 
to  tell  it  to  the  barkeeper,  until  that 
worthy  was  called  away  to  furnish  drinks 
to  two  farmers  who,  coming  in,  accepted 
Martin's  invitation.  Martin  dispensed 
royal  largess,  inviting  everybody  up. 
farm-hands,  a  stableman  and  the  gar- 
dener's assistant  from  the  hotel,  the  bar- 
keeper, and  the  furtive  hobo  who  slid  in 
like  a  shadow  and  like  a  shadow  hovered 
at  the  end  of  the  bar. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MONDAY    morning,    Joe    groaned 
over  the  first  truck-load  of  clothes 
to  the  washer. 
"I  say,"  he  began. 
"Don't  talk  to  me,"  Martin  snarled. 
"I  'm  sorry,  Joe,"  he  said   at  noon, 
when  they  knocked  off  for  dinner. 
Tears  came  into  the  other's  eyes. 
"That 's  all  right,  old  man,"  he  said. 
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**We  Ve  in  hell,  an'  we  can't  help  our- 
selves. An'  you  know,  I  kind  of  like 
you  a  whole  lot.  That 's  what  made  it 
hurt.    I  cottoned  to  you  from  the  first." 

Martin  shook  his  head. 

"Let's  quit,"  Joe  suggested.  "Let's 
chuck  it,  an'  go  hoboin'.  I  ain't  never 
tried  itj^  but  it  must  be  dead  easy.  An' 
nothin'  to  do.  Just  think  of  it,  nothin* 
to  do.  I  was  sick  once,  typhoid,  in  the 
hospital,  an'  it  was  beautiful.  I  wish 
I  'd  get  sick  again." 

The  week  dragged  on.  The  hotel  was 
full,  and  extra  "fancy  starch"  poured 
in  upon  them.  They  performed  prodi- 
.gies  of  valor.  They  fought  late  each 
night  under  the  electric  lights,  bolted 
their  meals,  and  even  got  in  a  half  hour's 
work  before  breakfast.  Martin  no  longer 
took  his  cold  baths.  Every  moment  was 
drive,  drive,  drive,  and  Joe  was  the 
masterful  shepherd  of  moments,  herding 
them  carefully,  never  losing  one,  count- 
ing them  over  like  a  miser  counting  gold, 
working  on  in  a  frenzy,  toil-mad,  a  fever- 
ish machine,  aided  ably  by  that  other 
machine  that  thought  of  itself  as  once 
having  been  one  Martin  Eden,  a  man. 

But  it  was  only  at  rare  moments  that 
Martin  was  able  to  think.  The  house  of 
thought  was  closed,  its  windows  boarded 
up,  and  he  was  its  shadowy  caretaker. 
He  was  a  shadow.  Joe  was  right.  They 
were  both  shadows,  and  this  was  the  un- 
ending limbo  of  toil.  Or  was  it  a  dream  ^ 
Sometimes,  in  the  steaming,  sizzling  heat, 
as  he  swung  the  heavy  irons  back  and 
forth  over  the  white  garments,  it  came 
to  him  that  it  was  a  dream.  In  a  short 
while,  or  maybe,  after  a  thousand  years 
or  so,  he  would  awake,  in  his  little  room 
with  the  ink-stained  table,  and  take  up 
his  writing  where  he  had  left  off  the 
day  before.  Or  maybe  that  was  a  dream, 
too,  and  the  awakening  would  be  the 
changing  of  the  watches,  when  he  would 
drop  down  out  of  his  bunk  in  the  lurch- 
ing forecastle  and  go  up  on  deck,  under 
the  tropic  stars,  and  take  the  wheel  and 
feel  the  cool  trade-wind  blowing  through 
his  flesh. 

Came  Saturday  and  its  hollow  victory 
at  three  o'clock. 

"Guess  I  '11  go  down  an'  get  a  glass  of 
beer,"  Joe  said,  in  the  queer,  monotonous 


tones  that  marked  his  week-end  col- 
lapse. 

Martin  seemed  suddenly  to  wake  up. 
He  opened  the  kit  bag  and  oiled  his 
wheel,  putting  graphite  on  the  chain  anJ 
adjusting  the  bearings.  Joe  was  half- 
way down  to  the  saloon  when  Martin 
passed  by,  bending  low  over  the  handle- 
bars, his  legs  driving  the  ninety-six  gear 
with  rhythmic  strength,  his  face  set  for 
seventy  miles  of  road  and  grade  and 
dust.  He  slept  in  Oakland  that  night, 
and  on  Sunday  covered  the  seventy  miles 
back.  And  on  Monday  morning,  weary, 
he  began  the  new  week's  work,  but  he 
had  kept  sober. 

A  fifth  week  passed,  and  a  sixth,  dur- 
ing which  he  lived  and  toiled  as  a  ma- 
chine, with  just  a  spark  of  something 
more  in  him,  just  a  glimmering  bit  of 
soul,  that  compelled  him,  at  each  week- 
end, to  scorch  off  the  hundred  and  forty 
miles.  But  this  was  not  re>t.  It  was 
super-machinelike,  and  it  helped  to  crush 
out  the  glimmering  bit  of  soul  that 
was  all  that  was  left  him  from  former 
life.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  week, 
without  intending  it,  too  weak  to  resist, 
he  drifted  down  to  the  village  with  Joe 
and  drowned  life  and  found  life  until 
Monday  morning. 

Again,  at  the  week-ends,  he  ground 
out  the  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  ob- 
literating the  numbness  of  too-great  ex- 
ertion by  the  numbness  of  still  greater 
exertion.  At  the  end  of  three  months  he 
went  down  a  third  time  to  the  village 
with  Joe.  He  forgot  and  lived  again, 
and,  living,  he  saw,  in  clear  illumination, 
the  beast  he  was  making  of  himself — not 
by  the  drink,  but  by  the  work.  The 
drink  was  an  effect,  not  a  cause.  It  fol- 
lowed inevitably  upon  the  work,  as  the 
night  follows  upon  the  day.  Not  by  be- 
coming a  toil-beast  could  he  win  to  the 
heights,  was  the  message  the  whiskey 
whispered  to  him,  and  he  nodded  appro- 
bation. The  whiskey  was  wise.  It  told 
secrets  on  itself. 

He  called  for  paper  and  pencil,  and  for 
drinks  all  around,  and  while  they  drank 
his  very  good  health,  he  clung  to  the 
bar  and  scribbled. 

"A  telegram,  Joe,"  he  said.    "Read  it." 

Joe  read  it  with  a  drunken,  quizzical 
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leer.  But  what  he  read  seemed  to  sober 
him.  He  looked  at  the  other  reproach- 
fully, tears  oozing  into  his  eyes  and 
down  his  cheeks. 

"You  ain't  goin'  back  on  me,  Mart?" 
he  queried  hopelessly. 

Manin  nodded,  and  called  one  of  the 
loungers  to  him  to  take  the  message  to 
the  telegraph  office. 

"Hold  on,"  Joe  muttered,  thickly. 
"Lemme  think." 

He.  held  on  to  the  bar,  his  legs  wob- 
bling under  him,  Martin's  arm  around 
him  and  supporting  him,  while  he 
thought. 

"Make  that  two  laundrymen,"  he  said, 
abruptly.    "Here,  lemme  fix  it." 

"What  are  you  quitting  for?"  Martin 
demanded. 

"Same  reason  as  you." 

"But  I  'm  going  to  sea.  You  can't  do 
that." 

"Nope,"  was  the  answer,  "but  I  can 
hobo  all  right,  all  right." 

Martin  looked  at  him  searchingly  for 
a  moment,  then  cried : 

"By  God,  I  think  you  're  right !  Bet- 
ter a  hobo  than  a  beast  of  toil.  Why, 
man,  you  '11  live.  And  that 's  more  than 
you  ever  did  before." 

"I  was  in  hospital,  once,"  Joe  cor- 
rected. "It  was  beautiful.  Typhoid — 
did  I  tell  you?" 

While  Martin  changed  the  telegram  to 
"two  laundrymen,"  Joe  went  on : 

"I  never  wanted  to  drink  when  I  was 
in  hospital.  Funny,  ain't  it?  But  when 
I  've  ben  workin'  like  a  slave  all  week, 
I  just  got  to  bowl  up.  Ever  noticed  that 
cooks  drink  like  hell? — ^an*  bakers,  too? 
It's  the  work.  They've  sure  got  to. 
Here,  lemme  pay  half  of  that  telegram." 

"I'll  shake  you  for  it,"  Martin  of- 
fered. 

"Come  on,  everybody  drink,"  Joe 
called,  as  they  rattled  the  dice  and  rolled 
them  out  on  the  damp  bar. 

Monday  morning  Joe  was  wild  witl: 
anticipation.  He  did  not  mind  his 
aching  head,  nor  did  he  take  interest  it: 
his  work.  Whole  herds  oi  moments  stole 
away  and  were  lost  while  their  careless 
shepherd  gazed  out  of  the  window  at  the 
sunshine  and  the  trees. 

"Just  look  at  it!"  he  cried.    "An'  it 's 


all  mine!  It's  free.  I  can  lie  down 
under  them  trees  an'  sleep  for  a  thousan' 
years  if  I  want  to.  Aw,  come  on.  Mart, 
let's  chuck  it.  What's  the  good  of 
waitin'  another  moment.  That 's  the  land 
of  Nothin '-to-do  out  there,  an'  I  got  a 
ticket  for  it — an'  it  aint  no  return  ticket, 
b-gosh!" 

A  few  minutes  later,  filling  the  truck 
with  soiled  clothes  for  the  washer,  Joe 
spied  the  hotel  manager's  shirt.  He 
knew  its  mark,  and  with  a  sudden  glor- 
ious consciousness  of  freedom  he  threw 
it  on  the  floor  and  stamped  on  it. 

"I  wish  you  was  in  it,  you  pig-headed 
Dutchman!"   he   shouted.     "In    it,   an', 
right  there  where  I  've  got  you.     Take 
that !  an'  that !  an'  that !  damn  you !  Hold 
me  back,  somebody !  Hold  me  back !" 

Martin  laughed  and  held  him  to  his 
work.  On  Tuesday  night  the  new  laun- 
drymen arrived,  and  the  rest  of  the  week 
was  spent  breaking  them  into  the  rou- 
tine. Joe  sat  around  and  explained  his 
system,  but  he  did  no  more  work. 

"Not  a  tap,"  he  announced.  "Not  a 
tap.  They  can  fire  me  if  they  want  to, 
but  if  they  do  I  '11  quit.  No  more  work 
in  mine,  thank  you  kindly.  Me  for  the 
freight  cars  an'  the  shade  under  the 
trees.  Go  to  it,  you  slaves!  That's 
right.  Slave  an'  sweat!  Slave  an' 
sweat !  An'  when  you  're  dead  you  '11 
rot  the  same  as  me,  an'  what 's  it  matter 
how  you  live? — eh?  Tell  me  that, 
what 's  it  matter  in  the  long  run  ?" 

On  Saturday  they  drew  their  pay  and 
came  to  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

"They  aint  no  use  in  me  askin'  you  to 
change  your  mind  an'  hit  the  road  with 
me?"  Joe  asked  hopelessly. 

Martin  shook  his  head.  He  was  stand- 
ing by  his  wheel,  ready  to  start.  The> 
shook  hands,  and  Joe  held  on  to  his  for 
a  moment,  as  he  said: 

"I  'm  goin'  to  see  you  again.  Mart, 
before  you  an'  me  die.  That 's  straight 
dope.  I  feel  it  in  mv  bones.  Goodbye, 
Mart,  an'  be  good.  I  like*  you  like  hell, 
you  know." 

He  ^tood,  a  forlorn  figure,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road,  watching  imtil  Martin 
turned  a  bend  and  was  gone  from  sight. 

"He  's  a  good  Indian,  that  boy,"  he 
muttered.     "A  good  Indian." 
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Then  he  plodded  down  the  road  him- 
self, to  the  water-tank,  where  half  a 
dozen  empties  lay  on  a  side-track  wait- 
ing for  the  up  freight. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

RUTH  and  her  family  were  home 
again,  and  Martin,  returned  to 
Oakland,  saw  much  of  her.  Having 
gained  her  degree,  she  was  doing  no 
more  studying;  and  he,  having  worked 
all  vitality  out  of  his  mind  and  body,  was 
doing  no  writing.  This  gave  them  time 
for  each  other  that  they  had  never  had 
before,  and  their  intimacy  ripened  fast. 

At  first,  Martin  had  done  nothing  but 
rest.  He  had  slept  a  great  deal,  and 
spent  long  hours  musing  and  thinking 
and  doing  nothing.  He  was  like  one  re- 
covering from  some  terrible  bout  of 
hardship.  The  first  signs  of  reawaken- 
ing came  when  he  discovered  more  than 
languid  interest  in  the  daily  paper.  Then 
he  began  to  read  again — light  novels,  and 
poetry;  and  after  several  days  more  he 
was  head  over  heels  in  his  long-neglected 
Fiske.  His  splendid  body  atid  health 
made  new  vitality,  and  he  possessed  all 
the  resiliency  and  rebound  of  youth. 

Ruth  showed  her  disappointment 
plainly  when  he  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  sea  for  another  voyage  as  soon 
as  he  was  well  rested. 

"Why  do  you  want  to  do  that?"  she 
asked. 

"Money,"  was  the  answer.  "I  ^11  have 
to  lay  in  a  supply  for  my  next  attack  on 
the  editors.  Money  is  the  sinews  of  war, 
in  my  case — money  and  patience/' 

"But  if  all  you  wanted  was  money, 
why  didn't  you  stay  in  the  laundry?" 

"Because  the  laundry  was  making  a 
beast  of  me.  Too  much  work  of  that 
sort  drives  to  drink." 

She  stared  at  him  with  horror  in  her 
eyes. 

"Do  you  mean — ?"  she  quavered. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to 
get  out  of  it ;  but  his  natural  impulse  was 
for  frankness,  and  he  remembered  his 
old  resolve  to  be  frank  no  matter  what 
happened. 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "Just  that. 
Several  times." 


She  shivered,  and  drew  away  from 
him. 

**No  man  that  I  have  ever  known  did 
tliat, — ever  did  that.'' 

"Then  they  never  worked  in  the  laun- 
rh*v  at  Shelley  Hot  Springs,"  he  laughed, 
hiiterly.  "Toil  is  a  good  thing.  .  It  is 
necessary  for  human  health,  so  all  the 
preachers  say,  and  heaven  knows  I  've 
never  been  afraid  of  it.  But  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  and  the  bundry  up  there  is  one 
of  them.  And  that 's  why  I  'm  going  to 
sea  one  more  vo>agc.  It  will  be  my  last, 
I  think,  for  when  I  come  back  I  shall 
break  into  the  magazines.  I  am  certain 
of  it." 

She  was  silent,  unsympathetic,  and  he 
watched  her  moodily,  realizing  how  im- 
possible it  was  for  her  to  understand 
what  he  had  been  through. 

**Some  day  I  shall  write  it  up — The 
Degradation  of  Toil,*  or  the  'Psychology 
of  Drink  in  the  Working  Class,'  or  some- 
thing Hke  that  for  a  title." 

Never,  since  the  first  meeting,  had 
they  seemed  so  far  apart  as  that  day. 
His  confession,  told  in  frankness,  witli 
the  spirit  of  revolt  behind,  had  repelled 
her.  But  she  was  more  shocked  by  the 
repulsion  itself  than  by  the  cause  of  it. 
It  pointed  out  to  her  how  near  she  had 
drawn  to  him,  and,  once  accepted,  ir 
paved  the  way  for  greater  intimacy. 
Pity,  too,  was  aroused,  and  innocent, 
idealistic  thoughts  of  reform.  She  would 
save  this  raw  young  man  who  had  come 
so  far.  She  would  save  him  from  the 
curse  of  his  early  environment,  and  she 
would  save  him  from  himself  in  spite 
of  himself.  And  all  this  affected  her  as 
a  very  noble  state  of  consciousness;  nor 
did  she  dream  that  behind  it  and  under- 
lying it  were  the  jealousy  and  desire  of 
love. 

They  rode  on  their  wheels  much  in  the 
delightful  fall  weather,  and  out  in  the 
hills  they  read  poetry  aloud,  now  one  and 
now  the  other,  noble  upHfting  poetry 
that  turned  one's  thoughts  to  highei 
things.  Renunciation,  sacrifice,  patience, 
industry  and  high  endeavor  were  the 
principles  she  thus  indirectly  preached — 
such  abstractions  being  objectified  in  her 
mind  by  her  father,  and  Mr.  Butler,  and 
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by  Andrew  Carnegie,  who,  from  a  poor 
immigrant  boy  had  arisen  to  be  the  book- 
giver  of  the  world. 

All  of  which  was  appreciated  and  en- 
joyed by  Martin.  He  followed  her  men- 
tal processes  more  clearly  now,  and  her 
soul  was  no  longer  the  sealed  wonder  it 
had  been.  He  was  on  terms  of  intellec- 
tual equality  with  her.  But  the  points 
of  disagreement  did  not  affect  his  love. 
His  love  was  more  ardent  than  ever,  for 
he  loved  her  for  what  she  was,  and  even 
her  physical  frailty  was  an  added  charm 
in  his  eyes.  He  read  of  sickly  Elizabeth 
Barrett,  who  for  years  had  not  placed 
her  feet  upon  the  ground,  until  that  day 
of  flame  when  she  eloped  with  Browning 
and  stood  upright,  upon  the  earth,  under 
the  open  sky;  and  what  Browning  had 
done  for  her,  Martin  decided  he  could  do 
for  Ruth.  But  first,  she  must  love  him. 
The  rest  would  be  easy.  He  would  give 
her  strength  and  health.  And  he  caught 
glimpses  of  their  life,  in  the  vears  to 
come,  wherein,  against  a  background  of 
work  and  comfort  and  general  well- 
being,  he  saw  himself  and  Ruth  reading 
and  discussing  poetry,  she  propped  amid 
a  multitude  of  cushions  on  the  ground 
while  she  read  aloud  to  him.  This  was 
the  key  to  the  life  they  would  live.  And 
always  he  saw  that  particular  picture. 
Sometimes  it  was  she  who  leaned  against 
him  while  he  read,  one  arm  about  her, 
her  head  upon  his  shoulder.  Sometimes 
they  pored  together  over  the  printed 
pages  of  beauty.  Then,  too,  she  loved 
nature,  and  with  generous  imagination 
he  changed  the  scene  of  their  reading — 
sometimes  they  read  in  closed-in  valleys 
with  precipitous  walls,  or  in  high  moun- 
tain meadows,  and  again,  down  by  the 
gray  sand-dunes  with  a  wreath  of  billows 
at  their  feet,  or  afar  on  some  volcanic 
tropic  isle  where  waterfalls  descended 
and  became  mist,  reaching  the  sea  in 
vapor  veils  that  swayed  and  shivered  to 
every  vagrant  wisp  of  wind.  But  al- 
ways, in  the  foreground,  lords  of  beauty 
and  eternally  reading  and  sharing,  lay 
he  and  Ruth,  and  always  in  the  back- 
ground that  was  beyond  the  background 
of  nature,  dim  and  hazy,  were  work  and 
success  and  money  earned  that  made 
them  free  of  the  world  and  all  its  treas- 
ures. 


"I  should  recommend  my  little  girl  to 
be  careful,"  her  mother  warned  her  one 
day. 

"I  know  what  you  mean.  But  it  is  im- 
possible.   He  is  not — '* 

Ruth  was  blushing,  but  it  was  the 
blush  of  maidenhood  called  upon  for  the 
first  time  to  discuss  the  sacred  things  of 
life  with  a  mother  held  equally  sacred. 

"Your  kind,"  her  mother  finished  the 
sentence  for  her. 

Ruth  nodded. 

"I  did  not  want  to  say  it,  but  he  is 
not.  He  is  rough,  brutal,  strong — ^too 
strong.    He  has  not — " 

She  hesitated  and  could  not  go  on.  It 
was  a  new  experience  talking  over  such 
matters  with  her  mother.  And  again  her 
mother  completed  her  thought  for  her. 

"He  has  not  lived  a  clean  life,  is  what 
you  wanted  to  say." 

Again  Ruth  nodded,  and  again  a  blush 
mantled  her  face. 

"It  is  just  that,"  she  said.  "It  has  not 
been  his  fault,  but  he  has  played  much 
with—" 

"With  pitch?" 

"Yes,  with  pitch.  And  he  frightens 
me.  Sometimes  I  am  positively  in  terror 
of  him,  when  he  talks  in  that  free  and 
easy  way  of  the  things  he  has  done — as 
if  they  did  not  matter.  They  do  matter, 
don't  they?" 

They  sat  with  their  arms  twined 
around  each  other,  and  in  the  pause  her 
mother  patted  her  hand  and  waited  for 
her  to  go  on. 

"But  I  am  interested  in  him  dread- 
fully," she  continued.  "In  a  way  he  is 
my  protege.  Then,  too,  he  is  my  first 
boy  friend — ^but  not  exactly  friend; 
rather  protege  and  friend  combined. 
Sometimes,  too,  when  he  frightens  me, 
it  seems  that  he  is  a  bulldog  I  have  taken 
for  a  plaything,  like  some  of  the  *frat' 
girls,  and  he  is  tugging  hard,  and  show- 
ing his  teeth,  and  threatening  to  break 
loose." 

Again  her  mother  waited. 

"He  interests  me,  I  suppose,  like  the 
bulldog.  And  there  is  much  good  in 
him,  too;  but  there  is  much  in  him  that 
I  would  not  like  in — in  the  other  way. 
You  see,  I  have  been  thinking.  He 
swears,  he  smokes,  he  drinks,  he  has 
fought  with  his  fists  (he  has  told  me  so, 
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and  he  likes  it,  he  says  so).  He  is  all 
that  a  man  should  not  be — a  man  I  would 
want  for  my" — her  voice  sank  very 
low — "husband.  Then  he  is  too  strong. 
My  prince  must  be  tall,  and  slender,  and 
dark — a  graceful,  bewitching  prince. 
No,  there  is  no  danger  of  my  falling  in 
love  with  Martin  Eden.  It  would  be  the 
worst  fate  that  could  befall  me." 

"But  it  is  not  that  that  I  spoke  about," 
her  mother  equivocated.  "Have  you 
thought  about  him?  He  is  so  ineligible 
in  every  way,  you  know,  and  suppose  he 
should  come  to  love  you  ?" 

"But    he    does — already,"    she    cried. 

"It  was  to  be  expected,"  Mrs.  Morse 
said,  gently.  "How  could  it  be  other- 
wise with  any  one  who  knew  you  ?" 

"Olney  hates  me !"  she  exclaimed  pas- 
sionately. "And  I  hate  Olney.  I  feel 
always  like  a  cat  when  he  is  around.  I 
feel  that  I  must  be  nasty  to  him,  and  even 
when  I  dont  happen  to  feel  that  way, 
why,  he  's  nasty  to  me  anyway.  But  I 
am  happy  with  Martin  Eden.  No  one 
ever  loved  me  before — ^no  man,  I  mean, 
in  that  way.  And  it  is  sweet  to  be  loved 
— that  way.  You  know  what  I  mean, 
mother,  dear.  It  is  sweet  to  feel  that  you 
are  really  and  truly  a  woman."  She 
buried  her  face  in  her  mother's  lap,  sob- 
bing. "You  think  I  am  dreadful,  I 
know,  but  I  am  honest,  and  I  tell  you 
just  how  I  feel." 

Mrs.  Morse  was  strangely  sad  and 
happy.  Her  child-daughter  who  was  a 
bachelor  of  arts  was  gone;  but  in  her 
place  was  a  woman-daughter.  The  ex- 
periment had  succeeded.  The  strange 
void  in  Ruth's  nature  had  been  filled, 
and  filled  without  danger  or  penalty. 
This  rough  sailor-fellow  had  been  the  in- 
strument, and,  though  Ruth  did  not  love 
him,  he  had  made  her  conscious  of  her 
womanhood. 

"His  hand  trembles,"  Ruth  was  con- 
fessing, her  face  for  shame's  sake  still 
buried.  "It  is  most  amusing  and  ridicu- 
lous ;  but  I  feel  sorry  for  him,  too.  And 
when  his  hands  are  too  trembly,  and  his 
eyes  too  shiny,  why,  I  lecture  him  about 
his  life  and  the  wrong  way  he  is  going 
about  it  to  mend  it.  But  he  worships  me, 
I  know.  His  eyes  and  his  hands  do  not 
lie.     And  it  makes  me  feel  grown-up, 


the  thought  of  it,  the  very  thought  of  it ; 
and  I  feel  that  I  am  possessed  of  some- 
thing that  is  by  rights  my  own — that 
makes  me  like  the  other  girls — ^and 
— and  young  women.  And  then,  too, 
I  knew  that  I  was  not  like  them  before, 
and  I  knew  that  it  worried  you.  You 
thought  you  did  not  let  me  know  that 
dear  worry  of  yours,  but  I  did,  and  I 
wanted  to — 'to  make  good,'  as  Martin 
Exlen  says." 

It  was  a  holy  hour  for  mother  and 
daughter,  and  their  eyes  were  wet  as 
they  talked  on  in  the  twilight,  Ruth  all 
white  innocence  and  frankness,  her 
mother  sympathetic,  receptive,  yet  calmly 
explaining  and  guiding. 

"He  is  four  years  younger  than  you," 
she  said.  "He  has  no  place  in  the  world. 
He  has  neither  position  nor  salary.  He 
is  impractical.  Loving  you,  he  should, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  be  doing 
something  that  would  g^ve  him  the 
right  to  marry,  instead  of  paltering 
around  with  those  stories  of  his  and  with 
childish  dreams.  Martin  Eden,  I  am 
afraid,  will  never  grow  up.  He  does  not 
take  to  responsibility  and  a  man's  work 
in  the  world  like  your  father  did,  or  like 
all  our  friends,  Mr.  Butler  for  one.  Mar- 
tin Eden,  I  am  afraid  will  never  be  a 
money-earner.  And  this  world  is  so 
ordered  that  money  is  necessary  to  hap- 
piness—oh, no,  not  these  swollen  for- 
tunes, but  enough  of  money  to  permit 
of  common  comfort  and  decency.  He 
— he  has  never  spoken?" 

"He  has  not  breathed  a  word.  He  has 
not  attempted  to,  but  if  he  did  I  would 
not  let  him,  because,  you  see,  I  do  not 
love  him." 

"I  am  glad  of  that.  I  should  not  care 
to  see  my  daughter,  my  one  daughter, 
who  is  so  clean  and  pure,  love  a  man  liko 
him.  There  are  noble  men  in  the  world 
who  are  clean  and  true  and  manly.  Wait 
for  them.  You  will  find  one  some  day, 
and  you  will  love  him  and  be  loved  by 
him,  and  you  will  be  happy  with  him  as 
your  father  and  I  have  been  happy  with 
each  other.  And  there  is  one  thing  you 
must  always  carry  in  mind — " 

"Yes,  mother." 

Mrs.  Morse's  voice  was  low  and  sweet 
as  she  said,  "And  that  is  the  children." 
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"I — I  have  thought  about  them," 
Ruth  confessed,  remembering  the  wan- 
ton thoughts  that  had  vexed  her  in  the 
past,  her  face  again  red  with  maiden 
shame  that  she  should  be  telling  such 
things. 

"And  it  is  that,  the  children,  that 
makes  Mr.  Eden  impossible,"  Mrs.  Morse 
went  on  incisively.  "Their  heritage 
must  be  clean,  and  he  is,  I  am  afraid,  not 
clean.  Your  father  has  told  me  of 
sailors'  lives,  and — and  you  under- 
stand." 

Ruth  pressed  her  mother's  hand  in  as- 
sent, feeling  that  she  really  did  under- 
stand, though  her  conception  was  of 
something  vague,  remote  and  terrible 
that  was  beyond  the  scope  of  imagina- 
tion. 

"You  know  I  do  nothing  without  tell- 
ing you,"  she  began," — only,  some- 
times you  must  ask  me,  like  this  time.  I 
wanted  to  tell  you,  but  I  did  not  know 
how.  It  is  false  modesty,  I  know  it  is 
that,  but  you  can  make  it  easy  for  me. 
Sometimes,  like  this  time,  you  must  ask 
me,  you  must  give  me  a  chance. 

"Why,  mother,  you  are  a  woman,  too !" 
she  cried  exultantly,  as  they  stood  up, 
catching  her  mother's  hands  and  stand- 
ing erect,  facing  her  in  the  twilight,  con- 
scious of  a  strangely  sweet  equality  be- 
tween them.  "I  should  never  have 
thought  of  you  in  that  way  if  we  had  not 
had  this  talk.  I  had  to  learn  that  I  was 
a  woman  to  know  that  you  were  one, 
too." 

"We  are  women  together,"  her  mother 
said,  drawing  her  to  her  and  kissing  her. 
"We  are  women  together,"  she  repeated, 
as  they  went  out  of  the  room,  their  arms 
around  each  other's  waists,  their  hearts 
swelling  with  a  new  sense  of  compan- 
ionship. 

"Our  little  girl  has  become  a  woman," 
Mrs.  Morse  said  proudly  to  her  husband 
an  hour  later. 

"That  means,"  he  said,  after  a  long 
look  at  his  wife,  "that  means  she  is  in 
love." 

"No,  but  that  she  is  loved,"  was  the 
smiling  rejoinder.  "The  experiment  has 
succeeded.    She  is  awakened  at  last." 

"Then  we  '11  have  to  get  rid  of  him." 
Mr.  Morse  spoke  briskly,  in  matter-of- 
fact,  business-like  tones. 


But  his  wife  shook  her  head.  "It  will 
not  be  necessary.  Ruth  says  he  is  going 
to  sea  in  a  few  days.  When  he  comes 
back  she  will  not  be  here.  We  will  send 
her  to  Aunt  Clara's.  And,  besides,  a  year 
in  the  East,  with  the  change  in  climate, 
people,  ideas,  and  everything,  is  just  the 
thing  she  needs." 

CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  desire  to  write  was  stirring  in 
Martin  once  more.  Stories  and 
poems  were  springing  into  spontaneous 
creation  in  his  brain,  and  he  made  notes 
of  them  against  the  future  time  when  he 
would  give  them  expression.  But  he  did 
not  write.  This  was  his  little  vacation; 
he  had  resolved  to  devote  it  to  rest  and 
love,  and  in  both  matters  he  prospered. 
He  was  soon  spilling  over  with  vitality, 
and  each  day  he  saw  Ruth,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  meeting,  she  experienced  the  old 
shock  of  his  strength  and  health. 

"Be  careful,"  her  mother  warned  her 
once  again.  *^I  am  afraid  you  are  seeing 
too  much  of  Martin  Eden." 

But  Ruth  laughed  from  security.  She 
was  sure  of  herself,  and  in  a  few  days 
he  would  be  off  to  sea.  Then,  by  the 
time  he  returned,  she  would  be  away  on 
her  visit  East.  There  was  a  magic,  how- 
ever, in  the  strength  and  health  of  Mar- 
tin. He,  too,  had  been  told  of  her  con- 
templated Eastern  trip,  and  he  felt  the 
need  for  haste.  Yet  he  did  not  know 
how  to  make  love  to  a  girl  like  Ruth. 
Then,  too,  he  was  handicapped  by  the 
possession  of  a  great  fund  of  experience 
with  girls  and  women  who  had  been  ab- 
solutely different  from  her.  They  had 
known  about  love  and  life  and  flirtation, 
while  she  knew  nothing  about  such 
things.  Her  prodigious  innocence  ap- 
palled him,  freezing  on  his  lips  all  ar- 
dours of  speech  and  convincing  him,  in 
spite  of  himself,  of  his  own  unworthi- 
ness.  Also,  he  was  handicapped  in  an- 
other way.  He  had  himself  never  been 
in  love  before.  He  had  liked  women  in 
that  turgid  past  of  his,  and  had  been  fas- 
cinated by  some  of  them,  but  he  had  not 
known  what  it  was  to  love  them.  He 
had  whistled  in  a  masterful,  careless 
way,  and  they  had  come  to  him.  They 
had  been   diversions,  incidents,  part  of 
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the  game  men  play,  but  a  small  part  at 
most.  And  now,  and  for  the  first  time, 
he  was  a  suppliant,  tender,  and  timid 
and  doubting.  He  did  not  know  the  way 
of  love,  nor  its  speech,  while  he  was 
frightened  at  his  loved  one's  clear  inno- 
cence. 

In  the  course  of  getting  acquainted 
with  a  varied  world,  whirling  on  through 
the  ever-changing  phases  of  it,  he  had 
learned  a  rule  of  conduct  which  was  to 
the  effect  that  when  one  played  a  strange 
game  he  should  let  the  other  fellow  play 
first.  This  had  stood  him  in  good  stead 
a  thousand  times  and  trained  him  as  an 
observer  as  well.  He  knew  how  to 
watch  the  thing  that  was  strange,  and 
to  wait  for  a  weakness^  for  a  place  of  en- 
trance, to  divulge  itself.  It  was  like 
sparring  for  an  opening  in  fist-fighting. 
And  when  such  an  opening  came,  he 
knew  by  long  experience  to  play  for  it 
and  to  play  hard. 

So  he  waited  with  Ruth  and  watched, 
desiring  to  speak  his  love,  but  not  daring. 
He  was  afraid  of  shocking  her,  and  he 
was  not  sure  of  himself.  Had  he  buc 
known  it,  he  was  following  the  right 
course  with  her.  Love  came  into  the 
world  before  articulate  speech,  and  in 
its  own  early  youth  it  had  learned  ways 
and  means  that  it  had  never  forgotten. 
It  was  in  this  old,  primitive  way  that 
Martin  wooed  Ruth.  He  did  not  know 
he  was  doing  it  at  first,  though  later  he 
divined  it.  The  touch  of  his  hand  on 
hers  was  vastly  more  potent  than  any 
word  he  could  utter,  the  impact  of  his 
strength  on  her  imagination  was  more 
alluring  than  the  printed  poems  and 
spoken  passions  of  a  thousand  genera- 
tions of  lovers.  Whatever  his  tongue 
could  express  would  have  appealed  in 
part,  to  her  judgment;  but  the  touch  of 
hand,  the  fleeting  contact,  made  its  way 
directly  to  her  instinct.  Her  judgment 
was  as  young  as  she,  but  her  instincts 
were  as  old  as  the  race  and  older.  They 
had  been  young  when  love  was  young, 
and  they  were  wiser  than  convention  and 
opinion  and  all  the  new-born  things.  So 
her  judgment  did  not  act.  There  was 
no  call  upon  it,  and  she  did  not  realize 
the  strength  of  the  appeal  Martin  made 
from  moment  to  moment  to  her  love- 


nature.  That  he  loved  her,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  as  clear  as  day,  and  she  con- 
sciously delighted  in  beholding  his  love- 
manifestations — the  glowing  eyes  with 
their  tender  lights,  the  trembling  hands, 
and  the  never-failing  swarthy  flush  that 
flooded  darkly  under  his  sunburn.  She 
even  went  farther,  in  a  timid  way  incit- 
ing him,  but  doing  it  so  delicately,  that 
he  never  suspected,  and  doing  it  half- 
consciously  so  that  she  scarcely  sus- 
pected herself.  She  thrilled  with  these 
proofs  of  her  power  that  proclaimed  her 
a  woman,  and  she  took  an  Eve-like  de- 
light in  tormenting  him  and  playing 
upon  him. 

Tongue-tied  by  inexperience  and  by 
excess  of  ardor,  wooing  unwittingly  and 
awkwardly,  Martin  continued  his  ap- 
proach by  contact.  The  touch  of  his 
hand  was  pleasant  to  her,  and  something 
deliciously  more  than  pleasant.  Martin 
did  not  know  it,  but  he  did  know  that  it 
was  not  distasteful  to  her.  Not  that  they 
touched  hands  often,  save  at  meeting  and 
parting;  but  that  in  handling  the  bicy- 
cles, in  strapping  on  the  books  of  verse 
they  carried  into  the  hills,  and  in  con- 
ning the  pages  of  books  side  by  side, 
there  were  opportunties  for  hand  to 
stray  against  hand.  And  there  were  op- 
portunities, too,  for  her  hair  to  brush  his 
cheek,  and  for  shoulder  to  touch  shoul- 
der, as  they  leaned  together  over  the 
beauty  of  the  books.  She  smiled  to  her- 
self at  vagrant  impulses  which  arose 
from  nowhere  and  suggested  that  she 
rumple  his  hair;  while  he  desired  great- 
ly, when  they  tired  of  reading,  to  rest  his 
head  in  her  lap  and  dream  with  closed 
eyes  about  the  future  that  was  to  be 
theirs.  On  Sunday  picnics  at  Shell- 
mound  Park  and  Schuetzen  Park,  in  the 
past,  he  had  rested  his  head  on  many 
laps,  and,  usually,  he  had  slept  soundly 
and  selfishly  while  the  girls  shaded  his 
face  from  the  sun  and  looked  down  and 
loved  him  and  wondered  at  his  lordly 
carelessness  of  their  love.  To  rest  his 
head  in  a  girl's  lap  had  been  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  until  now,  and  now  he 
found  Ruth's  lap  inaccessible  and  impos- 
sible. Yet  it  was  right  here,  in  his  reti- 
cence, that  the  strength  of  his  wooing 
lay.     It  was  because  of  this   reticence 
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that  he  never  alarmed  her.  Herself  fas- 
tidious and  timid,  she  never  awakened  to 
the  perilous  trend  of  their  intercour-se. 
Subtly  and  unavi^are  she  grew  toward 
him  and  closer  to  him,  while  he,  sensing 
the  growing  closeness,  longed  to  dare, 
but  was  afraid. 

Once  he  dared,  one  afternoon,  when 
he  found  her  in  the  darkened  living-room 
with  a  blinding  headache. 

"Nothing  can  do  it  any  good,"  she 
had  answered  his  inquiries.  "And  be- 
sides, I  dont  take  headache  powders. 
Doctor  Hall  wont  permit  me." 

"I  can  cure  it,  I  think,  and  without 
drugs,"  was  Martin's  answer.  "I  am 
not  sure,  of  course,  but  I  'd  like  to  try. 
It  *s  simply  massage.  I  learned  the  trick 
first  from  the  Japanese.  They  are  a  race 
of  masseurs,  you  know.  Then  I  learned 
it  all  over  again  with  variations  from  the 
Hawaiians.  They  call  it  lomi-lomi.  It 
can  accomplish  most  of  the  things  drugs 
accomplish  and  a  few  things  that  drugs 
can  't." 

Scarcely  had  his  hands  touched  her 
head,  when  she  sighed  deeply. 

"That  is  so  good,"  she  said. 

She  spoke  once  again,  half  an  hour 
later,  when  she  asked,  "Aren't  vou 
tired?" 

The  question  was  perfunctory,  and  she 
knew  what  the  answer  would  be.  Then 
she  lost  herself  in  drowsy  contemplation 
of  the  soothing  balm  of  his  strength. 
Life  poured  from  the  ends  of  his  fingers, 
driving  the  pain  before  it,  or  so  it  seemed 
to  her,  until  with  the  easement  of  pain, 
she  fell  asleep  and  he  stole  away. 

She  called  him  up  by  telephone  that 
evening  to  thank  him. 

"I  slept  until  dinner,"  she  said.  "You 
cured  me  completely,  Mr.  Eden,  and  I 
dont  know  how  to  thank  you." 

He  was  warm,  and  bungling  of  speech, 
and  very  happy,  as  he  replied  to  her,  and 
there  was  dancing  in  his  mind,  through- 
out the  telephone  conversation,  the  mem- 
ory of  Browning  and  of  sickly  Elizabeth 
Barrett.  What  had  been  done  could  be 
done  again,  and  he,  Martin  Eden,  could 
do  it  and  would  do  it  for  Ruth  Morse. 
He  went  back  to  his  room  and  to  the  vol- 
ume of  Spencer's  Sociology  lying  open 
on   the   bed.     But   he   could   not   read. 


Love  tormented  him  and  overrode  his 
will,  so  that,  despite  all  determination, 
he  found  himself  at  the  little  ink-staine<l 
table.  The  sonnet  he  composed  that 
night  was  the  first  of  a  love-cycle  of 
fifty  sonnets  which  was  completed  within 
two  months.  He  had  the  "Love-Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese"  in  mind  as  he 
wrote,  and  he  wrote  under  the  best  con- 
ditions for  great  work,  at  a  climacteric 
of  living,  in  the  throes  of  his  ovm  sweet 
love-madness. 

The  many  hours  he  was  not  with  Ruth 
he  devoted  to  the  "Love-Cycle,"  to  read- 
ing at  home,  or  to  the  public  reading- 
rooms  where  he  got  more  closely  in  touch 
with  the  magazines  of  the  day,  and  the 
nature  of  their  policy  and  content.  The 
hours  he  spent  with  Ruth  were  madden- 
ing alike  in  promise  and  inconclusiveness. 
It  was  a  week  after  he  cured  her  head- 
ache, that  a  moonlight  sail  on  Lake  Mer- 
ritt  was  proposed  by  Norman  and  sec- 
onded by  Arthur  and  Olney.  Martin 
was  the  only  one  capable  of  handling  a 
boat,  and  he  was  pressed  into  service. 
Ruth  sat  near  him  in  the  stem,  while 
the  three  young  fellows  lounged  amid- 
ships, deep  in  a  wordy  wrangle  over 
"frat"  affairs. 

The  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  and  Ruth, 
gazing  into  the  starry  vault  of  the  sky 
and  exchanging  no  speech  with  Manin, 
experienced  a  sudden  feeling  of  loneli- 
ness. She  glanced  at  him.  A  puff  of 
wind  was  heeling  the  boat  over  till  tlie 
deck  was  awash,  and  he,  one  hand  on 
tiller  and  the  other  on  main-sheet,  was 
luffing  slightly,  at  the  same  time  peering 
ahead  to  make  out  the  near-lying  north 
shore.  He  was  unaware  of  her  gaze, 
and  she  watched  him  intently,  speculat- 
ing fancifully  about  the  strange  warp  of 
soul  that  led  him,  a  young  man  witli 
signal  powers,  to  fritter  away  his  time 
on  the  writing  of  stories  and  poems  fore- 
doomed to  mediocrity  and  failure. 

Her  eyes  wandered  along  the  strong 
throat,  dimly  seen  in  the  starlight,  and 
over  the  firm-poised  head,  and  the  old 
desire  to  lay  her  hands  upon  his  neck 
came  back  to  her.  The  strength  she  ab- 
hored  attracted  her.  Her  feeling  of  lone- 
liness became  more  pronounced,  and  she 
felt  tired.     Her  position  on  the  heeling 
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boat  irked  her,  and  she  remembered  the 
headache  he  had  cured  and  the  soothing 
rest  that  resided  in  him.  He  was  sitting 
beside  her,  quite  beside  her,  and  the  boat 
seemed  to  tilt  her  toward  him.  Then 
arose  in  her  the  impulse  to  lean  against 
him,  to  rest  herself  against  his  strength — 
a  vague,  half-formed  impulse,  which, 
even  as  she  considered  it,  mastered  her 
and  made  her  lean  toward  him.  Or  was 
it  the  heeling  of  the  boat?  She  did  not 
know.  She  never  knew.  She  knew  only 
that  she  was  leaning  against  him  and  that 
the  easement  and  soothing  rest  were  very 
good.  Perhaps  it  had  been  the  boat's 
fault,  but  she  made  no  effort  to  retrieve 
it.  She  leaned  lightly  against  his  shoul- 
der, but  she  leaned,  and  she  continued  tc 
lean  when  he  shifted  his  position  to  make 
it  more  comfortable  for  her. 

It  was  a  madness,  but  she  refused  to 
consider  the  madness.  She  was  no 
longer  herself,  but  a  woman,  with  a 
woman's  clinging  need ;  and,  though  she 
leaned  ever  so  lightly,  the  need  seemed 
satisfied.  She  was  no  longer  tired.  Mar- 
tin did  not  speak.  Had  he,  the  spell 
would  have  been  broken.  But  his  reti- 
cence of  love  prolonged  it.  He  wai 
dazed  and  dizzy.  He  could  not  under- 
stand what  was  happening.  It  was  too 
wonderful  to  be  anything  but  a  delirium. 
He  conquered  a  mad  desire  to  let  go 
sheet  and  tiller  and  to  clasp  her  in  his 
arms.  His  intuition  told  him  it  was  the 
wrong  thing  to  do,  and  he  was  glad  that 
sheet  and  tiller  kept  his  hands  occupied 
and  fended  off  temptation.  But  he 
luffed  the  boat  less  delicately,  spilling 
the  wind  shamelessly  from  the  sail  so  as 
to  prolong  the  tack  to  the  north  shore. 
The  shore  would  compel  him  to  go 
about,  and  the  contact  would  be  broken. 
He  sailed  with  skill,  stopping  way  on  the 
boat  without  exciting  the  notice  of  the 
wranglers,  and  mentally  forgiving  his 
hardest  voyages  in  that  they  had  made 
this  marvelous  night  possible,  giving  him 
mastery  over  sea  and  boat  and  wind  so 
that  he  could  sail  with  her  beside  him, 
her  dear  weight  against  him  on  his 
shoulder. 

When  the  first  light  of  the  rising  moon 
touched  the  sail,  illuminating  the  boat 
with  pearly  radiance,  Ruth  moved  away 


from  him.  And,  even  as  she  moved,  she 
felt  him  move  away.  The  impulse  to 
avoid  detection  was  mutual.  The  episode 
was  tacitly  and  secretly  intimate.  She 
sat  apart  from  him  with  burning  cheeks, 
while  the  full  force  of  it  came  home  to 
her.  She  had  been  guilty  of  something 
she  would  not  have  her  brothers  see,  nor 
Olney  see.  Why  had  she  done  it?  She 
had  never  done  anything  like  it  in  her 
life,  and  yet  she  had  been  moonlight- 
sailing  with  young  men  before.  She  had 
never  desired  to  do  anything  like  it. 
She  was  overcome  with  shame  and  with 
the  mystery  of  her  own  burgeoning 
womanhood.  She  stole  a  glance  at  Mar- 
tin, who  was  busy  putting  the  boat  about 
on  the  other  tack,  and  she  could  have 
hated  him  for  having  made  her  do  an 
immodest  and  shameful  thing.  And  he, 
of  all  men!  Perhaps  her  mother  was 
right,  and  she  was  seeing  too  much  of 
him.  It  would  never  happen  again,  she 
resolved,  and  she  would  see  less  of  him 
in  the  future.  She  entertained  a  wild 
idea  of  explaining  to  him  the  first  time 
they  were  alone  together,  of  lying  to 
him,  of  mentioning  casually  the  attack 
of  faintness  that  had  overpowered  her 
just  before  the  moon  came  up.  Then 
she  remembered  how  they  had  drawn 
mutually  away  before  the  revealing 
moon,  and  she  knew  he  would  know  it 
for  a  lie. 

In  the  days  that  swiftly  followed  she 
was  no  longer  herself  but  a  strange,  puz- 
zling creature,  wilful  over  judgment  and 
scornful  of  self-analysis,  refusing  to  peer 
into  the  future  or  to  think  about  herself 
and  whither  she  was  drifting.  She  was 
in  a  fever  of  tingling  mystery,  alter- 
nately frightened  and  charmed,  and  in 
constant  bewilderment.  She  had  one 
idea  firmly  fixed,  however,  which  in- 
sured her  security.  She  would  not  let 
Martin  speak  his  love.  As  long  as  she 
did  this,  all  would  be  well.  In  a  few 
days  he  would  be  off  to  sea.  And  even 
if  he  did  speak,  all  would  be  well.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise,  for  she  did  not 
love  him.  Of  course,  it  would  be  a  pain- 
ful half  hour  for  him,  and  an  embarrass- 
ing half  hour  for  her,  because  it  would 
be  her  first  proposal.  She  thrilled  delic- 
iously  at  the  thought.    She  was  really  a 
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woman,  with  a  man  ripe  to  ask  for  hei 
in  marriage.  It  was  a  lure  to  all  that 
was  fundamental  in  her  sex.  The  fabric 
of  her  life,  of  all  that  constituted  her, 
quivered  and  grew  tremulous.  The 
thought  fluttered  in  her  mind  like  a 
flame-attracted  moth.  She  went  so  far 
as  to  imagine  Martin  proposing,  herself 
putting  the  words  into  his  mouth;  and 
she  rehearsed  her  refusal  tempering  it 
with  kindness  and  exhorting  him  to  true 


and  noble  manhood.  And  especially  he 
must  stop  smoking  cigarettes.  She  would 
make  a  point  of  that.  But  no,  she  must 
not  let  him  speak  at  all.  She  could  stop 
him,  and  she  had  told  her  mother  that 
she  would. 

All  flushed  and  burning,  she  regret- 
fully dismissed  the  conjured  situation. 
Her  first  proposal  would  have  to  be 
deferred  to  a  more  propitious  time  and  a 
more  eligible  suitor. 


To  be  continued. 


To  Genius 

By  Charles  Eugene  Banks 

Like  moths  in  flame  the  stars  expire. 

And  suns  go  whirling  down  to  night, 
But  mortals  kindled  of  thy  fire 

Walk  ever  in  immortal  light. 
Lo,  Sappho  sings,  and  ancient  Greece 

Again  is  passionate  to  pain ; 
Still  throbs  the  heart  of  Sophocles, 

And  still  Cervantes  dreams  in  Spain; 
Still  Shakespeare  turns  the  purple  page, 

Still  Milton's  lines  majestic  flow, 
Still  all  the  seas  know  Byron's  sail, 

And  Keats  makes  melody  of  woe ; 
Still  Shelly  musing,  angel  pale, 

To  Beauty's  shrine  makes  pilgrimage. 

What  lovely  figures,  ever  young. 

Trip  to  the  beat  of  Poet's  rhyme, 
Like  pearls  in  fine  disorder  strung 

Along  the  tapestry  of  Time. 
Fond  Aucassin  and  Nicolette 

Are  roaming  still  the  fields  of  France, 
And  blushes  still  sweet  Juliet 

Beneath  her  Romeo's  ardent  glance ; 
Still  Lovelace  in  his  prison  bare 

Makes  all  the  world  as  lovers  true 
With  one  wild  passionate  refrain 

That  cheers  the  heart  and  breaks  it,  too. 
These  are  thv  children,  bom  of  pain. 

To  walk  abroad  forever  fair. 


The  life  Struggle  of  Columbia  River 

Salmon 


By  Randall  R.  Howard 


ITSHERMAN  luck  has  re- 
]  cently  taken  a  strange 
turn  on  the  Columbia 
River,  the  home  of  the 
finest  salmon  in  the 
world.  The  Oregon  fish- 
ermen will  wail  to  you  that  the  people 
of  Oregon  passed  two  laws  at  the  last 
election  which  have  crushed  their  busi- 
ness and  smothered  one  of  the  leading 
industries  of  the  state.  The  people  will 
respond  that  the  laws  were  initiated  an(l 
advocated  by  the  fishermen  themselves, 
that  their  votes  were  to  preserve  the  in- 
dustry, not  destroy.  Thus,  if  we  believe 
the  people,  the  fishermen  have  practi- 
cally legislated  themselves  out  of  profit- 
able existence — a  strange  thing  "to  do, 
indeed,  in  this  commercialized  age.  Nor 
does  the  matter  end  with  the  Oregon 
fishermen.  When  the  new  laws  came  to 
be  recently  enforced,  Washington  shrilly 
objected  to  the  enforcement  of  Oregon 
laws  on  her  side  of  the  river ;  Oregon  re- 
sponded that  her  authority  extended 
from  bank  to  bank,  and  that  Washington 
had  no  side.  Then  Washington  talked 
back  and  there  were  threats  of  militia; 
the  governors  scratched  their  heads  and 
conferred;  and  finally  the  Federal  court 
was  constrained  to  interfere  by  injunc- 
tion. Some  of  the  many  spectators  who 
have  been  watching,  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  the  sectional  strife  be- 
tween the  fishermen  grow  into  state, 
inter-state  and  national  interest,  have 
editorially  enjoyed  it  all  as  an  evidence 
of  humor  on  the  part  of  the  Oregon 
voters,  a  playful  use  of  their  new  initia- 
tive wings.  But  if  the  laws  be  contin- 
ually enforced,  it  is  all  serious  enough 
to  the  fish  capitalist,  the  fish  laborer, 
and  the  fish  trafficker  and  speculator. 


some  ten  thousand  people  in  the  total, 
perhaps.  And  it  is  a  vital  and  crucial 
chapter  in  the  life-story  of  the  millions 
of  salmon  that  have  made  the  Coltunbia 
their  national  highway  from  salt  water 
to  their  mountain  spawning  groimd. 
Even  the  voters  seem  to  think  them- 
selves serious  and  in  harmony  with  the 
popular  policy  of  the  day :  the  preserva- 
tion of  national  resources. 

This  Western  drama  has  been  of  al- 
most unconscious  acting,  and  already  has 
been  carried  through  a  century  period 
with  the  last  act  still  curtained.  During 
their  first  exploration  trip  down  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  Lewis  and  Clark  found 
salmon  to  be  one  of  the  chief  foods  of 
the  Indians.  Today  the  Columbia  River 
salmon  is  a  well-known  and  choice  food 
in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
the  catching  and  canning  of  this  pecu- 
liar fish  has  built  up  one  of  the  largest 
industries  of  the  Northwest.  The  in- 
terval between  the  crude  dip-net  of  the 
Indian,  and  the  modem  gill-net,  seine, 
trap,  fish-wheel,  and  cannery  of  the 
white  man  has  been  a  glorious  page  of 
industrial  progress  and  profit.  Only 
one  thii^  has  been  almost  persistently 
neglected  during  these  years  —  the 
salmon.  For  the  salmon  it  has  been 
years  of  exploitation,  neglect,  destruc- 
tion, threatened  extermination. 

But  every  industry  has  its  human  side, 
and  it  was  this  that  I  sought  first  in 
searching  out  the  reason  for  the  rapid 
falling  off  of  the  salmon  run — the  total 
catch  being  thirty  per  cent  less  for  1907 
than  for  1906,  and  equally  as  discourag- 
ing for  1908,  this  lessened  catch  in  the 
face  of  stimulating  facts  which  ought 
to  have  greatly  increased  the  catch — the 
fact  that  prices  paid  for  fish  are  now 
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very  high  (having  doubled  in  the  last 
ten  years),  and  that  an  amiy  of  men  is 
now  enlisted  in  the  industry,  three  times 
as  many  as  there  were  thirty  years  ago. 

A  cold,  drizzling  late  June  rain  made 
us  only  the  more  anxious  to  leave  Port 
land  and  get  away  from  the  lazy  fog 
back  to  the  Western  Father  of  Waters 
as  he  came  surging  solemnly,  ponderous- 
ly to  the  sea.  We  had  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  some  fisher-friends  to  visit 
their  island  ranch  on  the  Columbia  and 
were  met  at  the  station  by  the  young 
mistress  of  the  home,  who  rowed  across 
to  the  comfortable  house  on  the  island 
hillside. 

For  convenience  the  "boys"  of  the 
family  lived,  during  the  fishing  season, 
across  the  island  in  their  comfortable 
four-roomed  shack  built  on  a  scow.  We 
found  them  at  home  with  long  lines  of 
costly  gill-nets  stretched  on  the  sand\ 
bank,  drying  and  being  mended,  for  the 
fisherman  must  eternally  watch  his  gear. 
At  best  a  risky  and  uncertain  occupation, 
rotten  or  faulty  nets  would  greatly  in- 
crease risk  and  uncertainty.  Steam- 
launches  and  row-boats  tied  to  the  scow 
gave  a  further  suggestion  of  occupation 
and  a  working  competence.  We  had 
crossed  the  gang-plank  to  the  shack, 
and,  but  for  the  gentle  and  soothing 
movement  of  the  boat-house  and  the 
drawing  sweep  of  the  view  from  the 
window,  one  could  well  imagine  himself 
in  a  suburban  cottage.  There  was  the 
phonograph  in  the  corner,  silverware  on 
the  table,  cake  in  the  pantry.  But  stili 
better,  many  of  the  depleting  facts  of 
the  city  were  gone — no  rents,  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  wood  cast  on  the  beaqji  at  the 
end  of  the  gang-plank,  water  fresh  and 
pure  for  the  drawing,  and  the  great  out- 
of-doors.  The  river  reached  out  in 
front  of  the  scow  for  a  full  mile,  then 
with  a  sudden  upward  perpendicular  turn 
the  eye  was  carried  to  the  top  of  massive 
rock  cliffs.  With  a  slightly  different 
angle,  the  vision  went  from  the  distant 
water's  edge  up  steep  tangled  green 
slopes  till  lost  in  the  faint  blue  tops  of 
the  Cascades,  selfishly  trying  to  smother 
their  most  noble  stream. 

The  sun  was  shining  now,  and  we 
were  just  in  time  to  take  our  first  lesson 


in  salmon  fishing  bv  accompanying  a 
*'drift''  with  the  gill-net.  The  gill-net 
involves  the  least  initial  capital,  and  is 
the  chief  form  of  salmon  fishing  on  the 
Columbia,  catching  perhaps  two-thirds 
of  the  total.  The  theory  of  the  gill-net 
is  simple.  During  the  summer  and  early 
fall  months  the  instinct  of  the  salmon 
carries  them  away  from  their  natural 
home  in  salt  water,  up  some  fresh-water 
stream  to  the  cold  mountain  rivulets  and 
lakes,  where  they  leave  their  thousands 
of  eggs  for  Nature  to  hatch.  The  Co- 
lumbia has  become  the  great  highway 
for  the  most  numerous  and  valuable  of 
the  salmon  species,  perhaps  because  of 
the  freshness  and  volume  of  its  water 
and  the  many  mountain  streams  and 
lakes  which  it  drains.  During  the  run 
the  salmon  know  only  one  direction,  up- 
stream, and  they  come,  or  at  least  start, 
in  great  droves  of  thousands  and  mil- 
lions, swimming  slowly  and  making  per- 
haps eight  or  ten  miles  a  day,  with  fre- 
quent rests  before  and  after  they  dart 
through  the  rapids  of  the  stream  and 
jump  and  flounder  over  the  water- falls. 
The  gill-netter  has  learned  these  habita 
and  merely  allows  his  long  net  to  float 
down  the  stream  with  the  current,  or 
out  with  the  tide  and  noiselessly  inter- 
cept and  entangle  Mr.  and  Miss  Salmon 
as  they  obstinately  press  onward  toward 
their  courting  and  mating  grounds,  per- 
haps a  thousand  miles  up  the  stream. 
The  nets  sometimes  stretch  for  nearly 
half  a  mile  across  the  river  and  are 
often  deeper  than  the  width  of  a  city 
street,  but  draw  less  depth,  due  to  the 
slant  which  the  current  gives  them.  The 
meshes  of  the  net  vary  in  size  according 
to  the  kind  of  fish  desired,  and  shoulc' 
be  large  enough  for  the  fish  to  get  int^ 
but  not  through.  The  gill-net  is  held 
upright  in  the  current  by  floats  on  top 
and  lead  sinkers  on  the  bottom,  and 
these  are  nicely  adjusted  so  as  to  drag 
on  the  bottom  for  the  Bluebacks,  which 
run  low,  and  float  near  the  surface  for 
the  Royal  Chinook,  which  rim  high. 
Upper  Columbia  net-fishing  is  done  at 
night,  excepting  when  the  water  is 
slightly  muddy,  for  otherwise  this  active 
and  powerful  fish  would  see  and  avoid 
the  trap.     On  the  lower  Columbia  there 
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is  no  choice,  for  only  when  the  tide  sets 
out  will  the  net  be  carried  against  the 
salmon,  hence  the  fishing  day  is  limited 
to  two  periods  of  six  hours  each  during 
the  twenty-four. 

The  fisherman's  life  is  one  of  many 
hardships,  uncertainties  and  discourage- 
ments. The  fish  beneath  the  surface 
know  no  distinction  between  wet  and 
dry,  hot  and  cold  in  weather,  hence  the 
fisherman  must  not.  He  works  dog- 
gedly, always  watching  and  hoping, 
never  discouraged.     The  drift  which  we 


the  river  and  no  fish  came  in  sight. 
"Sometimes  we  work  all  day  or  all  nighc 
and  get  maybe  a  fish  worth  twenty-five 
or  thirty  cents.  Sometimes  we  get  a 
three-dollar  Chinook  almost  to  the  boat 
only  to  have  him  slide  through  the  net 
before  we  can  gaff  him.  Of  course,  we 
have  a  good  catch  once  in  a  while." 

"What  do  you  do  at  night,  or  during 
spare  time?"  we  asked,  casually,  as  the 
launch  puffed  back  to  be  tied  up. 

"Mend  net.  No  eight-hour  day  for 
the  fisherman." 


CUEW   ABOUT  TO   SET   A   SEINE. 
The  Method  Is  to  Encircle  an  Area  of  Water,   Often  Nearly  a  Hulf-Mlle  Wide  By  a  Mile  in   Length,   Gather- 
ing In   Every   Fish  Too  Large  to  Escape  Through   the  Meshes. 


accompanied  meant  nearly  three  hours 
of  work  for  man  and  boy — "laying  out" 
350  fathoms  of  leaded  net  as  the  launch 
beat  across  the  river  slightly  against 
the  current,  and  after  a  drift  of  two 
miles  "taking  in"  the  net,  dripping  and 
heavy,  and  carefully  coiling  it  in  the  bow 
of  the  boat — and  not  a  fish. 

"They  are  not  running  today,"  was 
the  laconic  reply  to  the  expression  of 
sympathy  from  one  of  our  party,  as 
fathom  after  fathom  of  the  net  was 
brought   swishing   from   the  bottom   of 


And  down  near  tide  water  where  the 
fishing  grounds  are  hard  to  reach  and 
the  competition  for  place  is  severe 
among  the  foreign  fishermen,  the  gill- 
netters  do  not  leave  their  boats  for  long 
periods  of  time,  sleeping  and  eating  dur- 
ing drifts,  always  covetously  watching 
their  nets.  Storms  rise  suddenly  off  the 
bar,  and  every  season  there  are  fishing 
cottages  and  scows  draped  in  black,  a 
tribute  to  the  human  toll  of  the  sea. 

Notwithstanding,  the  faithful  and 
lucky  fisherman  always  makes  money  in 
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ONE  GOOD   HAUL  OF  A   SEINING   CREW. 
The  Horaefl  Are  Uied  to  Draw  in  the  Seine. 


Photograph  by  MoCroa  Ford  Co. 


the  end,  two  thousand  dollars  for  a  sea- 
son not  being  unusual.  He  expects  bad 
days,  but  then  without  warning  the  fish 
come  crowding  into  his  net  and  the 
profits  of  the  good  days  are  anywhere 
from  forty  to  a  hundred  dollars.  And 
then  he  can  fish  only  six  months  of  the 
year  and  the  remainder  of  his  time  is 
open  to  other  work.  Idleness  has  many 
ways  of  impoverishing,  'however,  and 
the  slack  period  only  too  often  furnishes 
the  temptations  that  give  the  season's 
profits  to  exploiters  of  chance  and  in- 
temperance. 

During  the  salmon-run  there  is 
scarcely  room  on  the  river  for  all  of 
the  gill-netters  who  want  their  share  of 
the  annual  Columbia  harvest.  **EIeven 
used  this  short  drift  last  year,  and  there 
may  be  more  this  year,"  we  were  told  by 
our  host.  For  self-preservation  there  is 
a  strong  union  among  gill-netters  with 
several  thousand  members  and  head- 
quarters at  Astoria,  and  rigid  rules  are 
enforced  among  themselves.  Where  the 
location  is  good  the  water  is  swept  every 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  with  these  long, 
clutching  nets,  all  with  their  millions  of 
mesh-mouths  open  ready  for  prey.  The 
river  channel  is  supposed  to  be  open  to 
navigation,  and  theoretically  this  gives 
passage  to  the  salmon,  but  by  fishing 


deep  at  their  own  risk  the  whole  river 
can  be,  and  often  is,  appropriated  by  the 
fishermen.  From  six  to  seven  hundred 
miles  of  gill-net,  it  is  estimated,  are 
doing  all  that  skill  and  hardy  energy 
can  to  strain  the  salmon  from  the  Co- 
lumbia River  during  every  favorable 
hour  of  the  annual  open  season. 

Just  ashore  from  our  drift  with  the 
gill-netters  was  a  seining  crew,  with, 
their  teams  and  scow  and  launch  and 
long  net,  hurrying  their  haul  onto  the 
beach.  A  good  seining  beach  is  a  rare 
and  lucky  find,  and  indeed  none  of  them 
are  merely  found.  First,  the  water  must 
not  be  too  deep  or  swift,  and  then  all  the 
snags  must  be  carefully  removed  from 
the  bottom  and  there  must  be  plenty  of 
room  on  shore  to  land.  Also  this  shore 
land  must  be  rented  or  purchased,  or 
acquired  from  the  state  or  government, 
but  this  expense  is  compensated  from 
the  fact  that  it  affords  a  practical  mon- 
opoly of  that  section  of  the  river. 

When  all  is  ready  for  the  seining  haul, 
the  launch  tows  the  scow  loaded  with 
the  seine,  rapidly  toward  the  center  of 
the  river.  The  heavy  net,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  reach  from  the  surface  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  river,  is  fed  out  as 
the  launch  leaves  the  shore  and  held  in 
position  by  a  tail  line  to  which  two  teams 
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of  horses  on  shore  are  hitched.  The 
launch  goes  out  perhaps  half  a  mile, 
rapidly  detours  down  stream,  and  then 
back  toward  the  shore  at  a  point  nearly 
a  mile  below  the  starting  place.  All  is 
rushing  intensity  as  several  teams  are 
hitched  to  the  head  line  of  the  seine, 
which  is  floating  and  dragging  down 
stream,  and  the  haul  begins.  Heavy 
teams  are  driven  in  a  trot  far  into  the 
stream  as  they  are  given  a  new  hold  to 
pull  in  the  giant  fish-trap ;  men  wade  and 
race  in  the  cold  water  to  their  waists. 
The  net  has  surrounded  or  screened  a 
section  of  water  equal  to  a  Western 
farm  or  a  hundred  city  blocks,  and  the 
hope  is  that  not  a  single  marketable  fish 
will  escape  from  this  huge  sieve — and 
not  a  single  one  will  if  everything  works 
smoothly,  and  the  seine  owner  is  spend- 
ing from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  dol- 
lars a  day,  besides  a  large  initial  expen- 
diture, to  insure  that  everything  does 
work  smoothly.  Everybody  breathes 
more  freely  as  the  lower  end  of  the 
seine  comes  to  shore  and  the  "squeeze" 
begins.  Soon  all  of  the  net  is  on  the 
beach  or  its  edges  held  up  out  of  the 
water  by  the  crew,  all  of  whom  are  in- 


tent in  the  game  and  anxious  for  a  good 
catch.  Most  of  the  fish  are  exhausted 
by  this  time  and  are  thrown  unresisting 
into  the  scow.  A  splash  here  and  there 
is  the  sign  of  a  more  sturdy  and  obsti- 
nate salmon  and  a  call  for  a  gaff-hook 
or  a  blow  on  the  spine,  which  quickly 
brings  Mr.  Fish  to  the  realm  of  daint> 
canned  goods. 

As  with  the  gill-netters,  so  with  the 
seiners,  it  was  a  poor  day — only  seven- 
teen small  fish,  worth  perhaps  five  dol- 
lars, for  two  hauls.  But  the  chance  must 
be  taken.  Many  days  will  not  pay  one- 
tenth  of  the  expense  for  men  and  teams, 
but  they  are  waiting  for  a  run,  when  a 
thousand  valuable  fish  may  be  taken  in 
a  single  day.  It  is  figured  that  fifteen 
good  days  will  put  the  balance  to  the 
profit  side,  and  after  that  it  is  happy 
work  and  clear  money.  The  salmon  run 
always  comes  some  time  during  the  sea- 
son, so  a  good  seining  ground  is  im- 
mensely valuable.  Just  for  example,  a 
seining  beach  on  the  lower  river  rented 
for  $6,000  last  season,  and  there  was  a 
lively  bid  for  it  among  the  different  fish 
capitalists.  A  seine  has  been  known  to 
take   $25,000   worth   of    fish    during   a 


GILLNETTERS   BY   THE   THOUSAND   ABB   OVBECROWDING   THE   FAVORABLE    PLACES   ON    THE 

COLUMBIA. 
Tbelr  Method  I«  to  Float  Their  Nets  Extended  (One-Fourth  to  One-Half  Mile  In  Length)   to  the  Current. 
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Photogrraph  by  J.   F.   Ford. 
READY  TO  GATHER  THE  SALMON   FROM  A  FFINE;  THEY  ARE  GAFFED  AND  TOSSED  INTO  A  WAIT- 
ING  SCOW. 


season,  though  this  may  be  exceptional. 
Nearly  a  hundred  of  these  huge  sweep- 
seine  water  bags  are  thrown  onto  the 
river  from  six  to  a  dozen  times  a  day 
during  the  season,  and  they  draw  out 
one-eighth  of  the  annual  catch. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  an  in- 
ventive fisherman  conceived  a  new  idea 
for  enticing  Mr.  Salmon  into  a  bright 
can  and  sending  him  around  the  world. 
This  fisherman  would  block  up  as  much 
of  the  channel  of  the  river  as  possible, 
leaving  a  small  delusive  opening  through 
which  the  fish  might  begin  to  pass  only 
to  find  himself  scooped  out  of  the  river 
by  a  revolving  wheel  and  delivered  at 
the  feet  of  the  fortunate  owner  of  the 
so-called  fish-wheel.  The  scheme  seemed 
practicable,  and  so  it  has  proved.  Capital 
did  not  need  to  be  interested;  it  inter- 
ested itself.  While  the  inventor  was 
getting  his  idea  into  black  and  white  and 
through  the  heads  of  the  Patent  Exam- 
iners at  Washington,  D.  C,  so  the  story 
current  among  fishermen  goes,  wily  cap- 
italists acquired  all  of  the  available  spots 
on  the  Upper  Columbia  where  wheels 
could  easily  be  placed.    Result  as  usual ; 


the  inventor  birthed  and  nourished  the 
idea  till  full  grown;  the  capitalist  set  it 
to  work. 

The  fish-wheels  are  much  criticised 
by  those  fishermen  and  salmon  capital- 
ists who  do  not  own  them.  They  call 
them  destructive.  And  doubtless  they 
are.  But  everybody  who  is  after  the 
salmon  is  after  as  many  as  he  can  get, 
and  this  means  that  he  secures  the  best 
possible  location  and  uses  his  opportu- 
nities. And  the  fish-wheel  baron  is  no 
exception.  He  chooses  a  point  where 
the  river  is  swift  and  preferably  narrow. 
Swift  water  is  necessary  to  turn  the 
huge  fifty  or  sixty-foot  wheel,  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  wide.  It  is  best  that 
there  be  an  eddy  below  (and  the  wheel 
nearly  always  creates  one),  so  that  the 
fish  will  crowd  into  it  to  escape  the 
swift  water  and  gently  follow  along  the 
up-stream  leads  on  either  side  until  they 
converge  beneath  the  deceptive  channel 
and  wheel.  The  fish-wheel  is  of  the  old 
water-wheel  order,  excepting  that  it  has 
on  its  circumference  three  large  scoops 
of  wire  netting  which  extend  to  the 
axle  of  the  wheel.    In  length  and  breadth 
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the  scoops  are  about  the  size  of  a  hotel 
bed-room.  The  fish,  coming  along  tht-. 
leads  extending  to  the  bottom  and  far 
into  the  stream,  finds  himself  at  the 
channel  and  darts  under  the  scoop  that 
is  just  rising  out  of  the  water,  only  to 
find  himself  already  caught  by  the  next 
one,  which  slides  him  down  an  inclined 
trough  and  onto  the  floor  of  the  box- 
room  and  to  the  feet  of  the  keeper  of 
the  wheel. 

Descending  the  ladder  into  one  of 
these  rooms,  I  was  cordially  greeted  by 
the  salmon  guardsman  who  was  using 
his  spare  moments  to  prepare  a  chubby 
carp  for  his  next  meal.  His  only  other 
duty  seemed  to  be  to  throw  back  into 
the  river  through  the  trap  window  the 
worthless  fish  which  came  down  the 
slide,  so  I  did  'nt  feel  that  I  was  in- 
truding on  his  time.  On  the  floor  were 
two  large  sturgeons  still  gapping,  for 
they  live  for  almost  a  day  in  a  cool  spot. 
In  one  corner  were  long,  slimy,  whip- 
like eels,  but  the  evident  pride  of  the 
place  was  the  several  dozen  salmon  of 
numerous  shades  and  sizes.  Some  of 
them  were  torn  by  the  rough  trap  and 
a  few  were  still  beating  pathetic  tattoos 


on  the  floor  trying  to  find  their  element, 
and  every  little  while  another  would  be 
hurled  to  our  feet  by  the  cold,  emotion- 
less, grinding  wheel.  Many,  very  many, 
of  them  bore  the  deep  and  recent  marks 
of  the  gill-net  around  their  bodies,  and 
some  had  scraped  off  one  or  more  fins 
as  they,  with  perhaps  a  last  great  effort, 
had  either  broken  the  linen  thread  of 
the  net  or  squeezed  through  its  mesh. 
Thus  had  they  with  scars  and  bruises 
escaped  one  or  even  a  dozen  lower  river 
gill-nets,  perhaps  crawled  under  or 
darted  around  a  closing  seine,  and 
avoided  a  hundred  traps  only  to  find 
themselves  still  pursued  and  at  last  lifted 
in  a  twinkling  from  the  life-giving 
stream — made  the  enemies  of  a  higher 
order;  victims  of  contrivances,  traps, 
schemes — obeying  their  self -perpetuat- 
ing instinct,  but  not  wily  enou.i^h  to  re- 
sist or  escape  commercialized  mankind. 

Some  of  the  wheels  turn  on  axles 
that  are  adjustable  to  the  different 
heights  of  the  water,  and  this  must 
needs  be,  for  the  Columbia  rises  during 
the  spring  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet. 
Others  of  the  wheels  are  on  scows, 
hence    self-adjustable.      A    few   of   the 


CROWDING  THE   CANNERY    FLOOR. 


Photograph  by  McCrea   Ford  Co. 
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Photograph  by  K.  A.  Pierce. 
THESB  FISHWHEELS  CROWD  EVERY  AVAILABLE  POINT  THROUGH  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER  GORGE. 
Lucky   i0   the   Salmon   That,    Having    Escaped   All    the    Gill-nets.    Seines   and   Traps   of    the    Lower   Columbia, 

Passes  All  the  Fish-wheels  Above. 


fish-houses  I  found  unlocked  and  un- 
guarded, with  a  huge  pile  of  shiny  but 
motionless  red-meated  salmon,  a  tempt- 
ing and  doubtless  satisfying  morsel  to 
the  hobo  as  he  passed  along  the  railroad 
track  through  the  wilderness. 

In  defense  of  the  ceaseless  grabbing 
fish-wheels  of  the  Upper  Columbia,  it  is 
said  that  the  fish  can  pass  under  them 
during  high  water  or  around  them  at 
any  time,  for  the  channel  must  always 
be  kept  open.  Also — and  a  point  which 
their  lower  river  opponents  never  men- 
tion— the  wheels  take  only  five  per  cent 
of  the  total  Columbia  catch,  so  they 
cannot  be  charged  as  solely  responsible 
for  the  threatened  salmon  famine.  How- 
ever, the  wheels  are  acknowledged 
sources  of  wealth  and  but  little  expense 
after  the  first  payment,  and  they  employ 
almost  no  labor,  hence  distribute  little 
wealth  among  the  people.  A  good  fish- 
wheel  will  often  take  in  from  five  to 
seven  tons  of  fish  in  a  day  (one  catch  in 


an  early  day  being  over  forty  tons),  and 
fish  are  worth  from  five  to  seven  cents 
a  pound,  or  from  $1CX)  to  $140  a  ton. 
So  figure  for  yourself  whether  you 
would  n't  like  to  be  a  fish- wheel  baron, 
or  at  least  his  prospective  heir,  and  an- 
swer to  yourself  whether  you  dont  see  i 
secret  reason  why  the  Legislature  is  kind 
in  Oregon  and  in  Washington  and  has 
always  listened  to  the  Upper  River  lob- 
byist for  the  past  twenty  years  and  more  * 
and  why  when  stationary  fish-traps  were 
legally  abolished  in  Oregon  some  seven 
years  ago,  the  Columbia  was  made  an 
exception  for  the  trap  provision  and  the 
dead  line  against  fishing  in  the  narrows 
of  a  stream;  and  why  these  Columbia 
boundary  states  do  not  always  have  a 
fish  warden  who  can,  or  wants,  or  even 
officially  dares  to  enforce  the  plain  law 
which  if  enforced  to  the  uttermost  would 
only  infinitesimally  injure  the  business 
and  do  little  to  save  the  fish. 

One  must  go  to  the  Lower  Columbia 
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to  see  the  "trap,"  the  fourth  leading 
form  of  fishing  gear,  at  its  best.  In  its 
perfected  state  it  is  a  more  recent 
method  than  the  gill-net,  the  seine,  or 
the  fish-wheel.  As  its  name  indicates, 
the  trap  is  merely  another  snare  for  Mr 
Fish.  It  is  usually  found  in  water  too 
shallow  for  nets  and  seines,  and  its  value 
depends  wholly  on  its  location.  Baker's 
Bay,  on  the  Washington  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  is  a  favored 
spot,  and  about  four  hundred  traps  may 
be  seen  there  almost  in  a  group.  The 
trap  is  very  simple  in  construction.  A 
long  arm  of  piling  and  netting  reaches 
out  beckoning  at  an  angle  into  the  cur- 
rent. The  school  of  fish  swimming 
against  the  current,  stopped  by  the  net- 
ting, which  reaches  to  the  bottom,  nose 
up-stream  along  the  lead  until  they  pass 
through  a  narrow  funnel  opening  into 
the  trap  proper,  a  circular  or  square- 
shaped  enclosure,  twenty  feet  or  more 
across.  A  large  net  fills  the  enclosure* 
and  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream. 


The  fish  often  crowd  into  the  net  in 
great  numbers,  sometimes  even  lifting 
the  upper  ones  out  of  the  water.  The 
net  is  lifted  at  stated  periods  by  the 
keepers  and  the  fish  taken  out  into  a 
small  boat  ready  for  the  collecting 
launch.  These  traps  usually  cost  less  than 
a  thousand  dollars  to  place,  and  need 
very  little  work  to  maintain,  hence  if  the 
location  is  good  they  are  immensely  val- 
uable property.  A  few  years  ago  a  trap 
in  Puget  Sound,  where  the  runs  cover  a 
very  short  period  of  time,  hence  are 
larger,  caught  260  tons  at  a  single  set- 
ting, and  another  1,700  tons  during  the 
season ;  but  such  lifts,  of  course,  are  ex- 
ceptional. 

In  favorable  sections  the  water  is  a 
complete  crazy-patch  quilt  of  traps.  If 
commerce  were  a  less  harsh  and  deadly 
game,  and  if  the  salmon  were  dare-dev- 
ilishly inclined,  as  he  pushes  up-stream 
to  perpetuate  his  kind  and  maintain  the 
balance  of  nature,  it  would  be  a  very  in- 
teresting adventure  for  him  to  try  to  go 


A   scow    FISH-WHEKL. 


PhotoiP'aph   by    K.    A.    Pierce. 


Floating   In   the    Water,    This   Wheel   Readily    Adjusts   Itself   to   the    Rise   or    Fall   of   the    River,    or    May    Be 

Readily  Mored  From   Place  to  Place. 
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through  Baker's  Bay,  for  example,  and 
still  dodge  the  Four  Hundred,  all  of 
them  holding  out  their  gold-itching 
hands  ready  to  gently  shuffle  their  finny 
guest  and  his  prospective  offspring  into 
a  gastronomical  eternity. 

The  salmon  having  been  caught,  must 
be  marketed.  Some  are  sold  locally  or 
shipped  in  cold  storage  as  far  as  steam 
will  reach.  Others  are  "mild  cured'* 
and  salted  in  large  red  slabs  for  foreign 


from  nearby  points,  and  before  the  next 
day  are  snugly  resting  in  "half-pounds" 
ready  for  wrappers  and  the  market. 

From  the  time  that  they  are  hoisted 
from  the  collecting  barge  to  the  floor  of 
the  cannery  they  are  handled,  in  most 
cases,  by  Chinese  and  Japanese,  for 
these  people  seem  to  have  almost  a  nat- 
ural monopoly  of  cannery  work.  This 
is  due,  perhaps,  not  at  all  to  their  skill 
and  cheapness  of  work,  but  to  general 


GATHERING  SALMON   FROM  A  FISH  TRAP. 


Photograph  by  McCrea  Ford  Co. 


markets.  But  the  largest  per  cent  pass 
through  the  cannery  and  come  out  wear- 
ing neat  pound  or  half-pound  sealed 
cans  and  a  bright  scenic  label  proclaim- 
ing the  Columbia  River  to  the  world. 
The  Columbia  River  cannery,  and  its 
children  in  Alaska,  represents  the  height 
of  efficiency  in  the  art  of  salmon-can- 
ning. It  is  open,  roomy  and  clean,  and 
there  is  little  suggestion  of  a  fish  slaugh- 
ter-house.    The  fish  are  gathered  daily 


trustworthiness.  They  are  extremely 
faithful,  give  themselves  to  their  task, 
and  will  work  twelve,  even  fifteen  hours 
a  day  during  the  busy  season.  The  mod- 
ern cannery  never  refuses  fish  and 
during  the  salmon  runs  they  are  almost 
swamped,  but  John  Chink  and  Willie 
Jap  see  that  the  fish,  every  one,  are 
canned,  even  though  they  must  work 
half  the  night  for  a  month  or  two 
months. 
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Great  stacks,  almost  acres,  of  cans, 
are  made  in  advance  of  the  runs,  and  are 
in  the  cOmer  of  the  large  warehouse-like 
room  ready  to  be  filled.  To  fill  less  than 
a  certain  portion  of  these  cans  means  a 
loss,  since  initial  expense  must  be  met 
and  the  celestials  paid  a  fixed  sum  re- 
gardless, hence  the  cannery  capitalist 
forces  everything  towards  filling  up  the 
cans.  And  neither  nature,  law,  nor  sen- 
timent can  stop  him.  For  example, 
three  years  ago  was  a  slow  season.  Au- 
gust 15,  and  the  legal  close  of  the  sea- 
son came,  but  not  so  prompt  had  been 
the  salmon  run,  and  the  "empties"  were 
a  larger  pile  than  told  of  profits,  perhaps 
even  expenses.  By  common  consent  and 
action  among  fishermen  and  canneries, 
the  season  was  deliberately  "extended" 
ten  days. 

"Where  were  the  fish  wardens  who 
are  supposed  to  enforce  the  law?"  I 
asked  my  companion,  who  had  turned 
in  his  equal  share  during  those  ten 
days. 

"Oh,  they  were  all  sick." 

"And  what  had  become  of  the  Master 
Fish  Warden?"  I  persisted. 

"Oh,  he  was  out  of  the  state  on  a 
vacation." 

"And  the  railroad  and  steamboat  com- 
panies and  the  fish  dealers;  it  n't  there 
a  penalty  against  their  handling  fish 
during  closed  season?" 

"Yes,  of  course,  but  the  fish  warden 
is  supposed  to  report,  and  he  was  on 
his  vacation — for  the  season  had  closed, 
you  know,"  he  added,  with  a  sly  wink. 

In  the  cannery  the  salmon,  varying  in 
size  from  the  five-pound  half-salmon  to 
the  occasional  fifty  and  sixty-pound 
Royal  Chinook,  are  first  handled  by  the 
"butcher,"  who  cuts  off  their  heads 
without  wasting  an  ounce  of  the  red 
meat,  and  then  deftly  with  a  single 
stroke  shaves  off  the  fins  and  chops  the 
tail.  They  are  then  slit  open  and  in 
many  canneries  all  of  the  refuse,  includ- 
ing the  heads,  is  dropped  to  the  water 
below  where  it  becomes  food  of  scav- 
enger fish  which  later  prey  on  the  small 
salmon  and  the  eggs,  and  thus  adds  an- 
other link  to  the  chain  which  threatens 
to  smother  the  salmon  industry.  Some 
canneries,    however,    utilize    this    refuse 


for  its  oil  and  fertilizing  qualities.  The 
fish  are  well  washed  and  scraped  and 
graded  according  to  quality  of  meat. 
Then  a  single  revolution  of  a  series  of 
blades  attached  to  a  shaft  cuts  each  fish 
into  canning  lengths,  and  these  arc 
crowded  into  tins  which  have  been 
brought  from  the  massive  bright  pile. 
The  remainder  of  the  process  is  almost 
automatic,  and  himian  hands  and  eyes 
surrender  to  ingenious  machinery.  The 
cans  in  a  long,  bright,  monotonous  row 
roll  swiftly  along,  receive  tops,  solder, 
are  tested,  rest  for  half  an  hour  while 
being  steam  cooked  in  the  boiler-like 
retorts,  and  then  take  their  place  among 
the  thousands  of  cans  of  choice  salmon 
that  are  awaiting  to  be  commerciall> 
scattered  to  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

But  I  am  anxious  to  get  to  the  strange 
legal  complications  of  the  present,  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Columbia  River  salmon 
industry;  perhaps  you  are,  too.  The 
four  different  classes  of  fishermen 
which  make  their  home  on  the  Columbia 
are  hardly  on  speaking  terms  these  days. 
They  all  know  that  the  industry  is  over- 
worked and  is  waning ;  that  at  the  pres- 
ent grabbing  pace  the  salmon  will  soon 
be  exterminated;  that*  soon  somebody 
must  be  crowded  or  crushed  out  of  busi- 
ness, or  that  all  must  consent  to  catch 
less  fish.  But  salmon  look  Ijke  gold 
these  days,  and  everybody  wants  gold, 
and  as  much  as  he  can  get.  So  each 
class  has  gone  ahead  year  by  year  catch- 
ing more  and  more  fish,  and  each  class 
has  tried  to  shift  the  responsibility  of 
greediness  and  salmon  extermination 
Also  each  class  has  developed  a  remedy 
for  lessening  the  catch  and  saving  the 
salmon — a  very,  very  simple  remedy — 
merely  crowd  its  rivals  out  of  business. 
Viewed  through  the  eyes  of  the  other, 
the  gill-netters  are  a  horde  of  fish 
vultures,  the  trap-men  are  licensed  sal- 
.  mon  destructionists,  the  sieners  dragnet 
thieves,  and  the  fishwheel  barons  are 
plain  public  plunderers.  For  political 
purposes  these  classes  are  divided  into 
two  warring  groups,  Upper  River  fish- 
ermen and  Lower  River  fishermen ;  and 
both  pose  before  the  public  as  defenders 
of  the  salmon.  Their  mutual  cut-throat 
spirit  was  shown  during  the  last  election 
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in  Oregon.  It  will  be  remembered  that, 
according  to  the  new  Oregon  initiative, 
any  provision  that  receives  the  signa- 
tures of  eight  per  cent  of  the  voters 
of  a  previous  election  can  be  referred 
to  the  people  at  a  general  election,  and 
with  a  majority  affirmative  vote  it  be- 
comes a  law.  Taking  advantage  of  this, 
the  Lower  River  gill-netters,  calling 
themselves  a  "Salmon  Protective  Asso- 
ciation,"  with  a  long  list  of  prominent 
men,  who  knew  little  about  the  industry, 
as. officers  and  directors,  framed  a  law 
which  among  minor  provisions  would  at 
a  single  gulp  abolish  Upper  River 
wheels.  "The  public  is  beginning  to  de- 
mand some  sort  of  protective  legislation 
for  the  salmon,  and  this  is  our  chance," 
they  thought,  "and  best  of  all  there  are 
no  wheels  on  the  Lower  River,"  they 
whispered  to  themselves.  The  long  pe- 
titions were  sent  out.  The  Salmon  Pro- 
tective Association  hired  trained  solici- 
tors to  get  signatures.  In  the  city  the 
voters  were  worth  so  much  per  head  to 
the  solicitors ;  in  the  country  it  was  wages 
and  expenses,  and  expenses  often  were 
high.  But  everybody  "dug  up"  and 
worked,  and  the  names  came  in  fast. 

About  this  time  the  Upper  Rivei 
wheel-barons  begai\  to  show  evidence  of 
being  wide-awake  and  in  full  possession 
of  their  wits.  They  would  fight  fire 
with  fife.  They  prepared  a  bill,  too; 
and  hired  trained  solicitors,  and  got  sig- 
natures. Their  bill  purposed  "to  protect 
the  salmon,"  incidentally  it  would  prac- 
tically put  four  thousand  gill-netters  out 
of  business;  best  of  all,  of  course,  it 
would  protect  themselves  against  the 
Lowers. 

The  rival  bills  were  properly  initiated 
and  recorded,  and  both  sides  began  a 
campaign  of  public  education  in  their  own 
interest.  Circulars  filled  with  reasons, 
threats  and  sentiment  were  sent  to  vot- 
ers; halfpage  advertisements  were  run  in 
the  daily  papers;  agitators  were  abroad.' 
The  Lower  people  were  called  "a  minia- 
ture Standard  Oil,  fostered  by  a  union 
without  union  principles";  the  Uppers 
were  those  with  "special  privilege  and 
unjust  monopoly."  The  public  was  sym- 
pathetic. It  had  long  advocated  the  mat-  * 
ter  of  salmon  protection  itself,  only  to 


see  the  Legislature  turn  over  its  ma- 
chinery to  the  Fish  Kings  and  let  them 
daub  up  any  sort  of  laws  they  chose ;  and 
the  result  was,  that  as  the  fish  became 
more  and  more  scarce  and  the  price  of 
canned  goods  to  the  public  went  up,  the 
protective  laws  became  more  lax,  and 
fishing  increased.  But  here  were  the 
Fish  Kings  themselves  eloquently  telling 
how  to  save  the  salmon:  "simply  vote 
'yes'  for  our  bill,  and  it  will  be  done," 
they  said.  True,  the  different  people 
had  different  stories;  but  both  sides 
claimed  as  objective,  the  protection  of 
the  salmon.  Some  of  the  sympathetic 
public  believed  both  sides,  others  thought 
that  if  the  protection  that  one  bill  af- 
forded was  a  good  thing,  the  protection 
of  both  bills  was  better.  So  election  day 
came — and  troubles  on  troubles  for  the 
fishermen — ^both  bills  passed  with  large 
majorities.  While  the  rival  fishermen 
were  trying  to  eat  each  other,  the  voters 
had  swallowed  both. 

"And  will  the  salmon  really  be  pro- 
tected?" the  spectator  exultantly  asks, 
and  I  say,  and  they  all  say :  "Answer  for 
yourself." 

In  going  about  during  the  fishing  sea- 
son and  several  weeks  before  the  new 
laws  came  into  effect,  fishing  people 
seemed  to  look  upon  the  possible  en- 
forcement of  both  laws,  which  would  be 
a  jollification  day  for  the  salmon  and 
practically  forbid  all  fishing  on  the  Ore- 
gon side  of  the  Columbia,  as  a  good  joke. 
Canneries  were  being  improved,  fisher- 
men were  building  new  boats  and  seem- 
ingly planning  as  usual  for  next  season. 
"If  the  law  is  enforced  in  Oregon  we  will 
get  our  license  in  Washington  and  fish 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,"  was  a 
popular  sentiment  among  the  not-to-be- 
regulated.  "If  the  Oregon  people  do  not 
want  our  money,  we  will  move  across 
and  spend  it  in  Washington,"  said  the 
wheel  and  trap  and  seine  men.  And 
some  of  the  Washington  merchants 
smacked  their  lips  at  the  new  trade  that 
was  coming  and  said  to  Oregon:  "En- 
force." 

The  promoters  of  both  bills  are  cry- 
ing: "fraud,  sneak,  shame."  The  Lower 
people  say  that  the  Uppers  got  the  sup- 
port of   the   trap-men   and   the   seine- 
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men  for  their  bill  through  misrepresen- 
tation, but  the  latter  intimate  that  since 
it  was  a  class  fight  the  strong  gill-netters' 
union,  after  voting  out  the  wheel-barons, 
would  next  pounce  upon  the  seines  and 
traps  and  legislate  them  one  at  a  time 
to  Davey  Jones'  locker.  The  Upper 
people  also  sing:  "deceit."  They  say 
that  the  gillnetters'  Salmon  Protective 
Association  passed  the  word  around  to 
other  union  workingmen  and  turned  the 
fight  into  a  class  scramble  of  labor 
against  capital,  of  cheap  floating  fish 
gear  against  costly  fixed  gear. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  mid-season  tu- 
mult, a  still  small  voice  came  from  the 
direction  of  the  Master  Fish  Warden 
saying  that  the  two  new  laws  would  be 
enforced  to  the  letter,  that  the  salmon 
would  have  a  sure  enough  vacation 
should  the  next  Legislature  keep  mum 
on  the  subject.  And  very  recent  events 
have  proved  the  voice  to  have  had  an 
authoritative  ring.  In  its  echo  have  fol- 
lowed merciless  patrol-boats  and  depu- 
ties and  arrests  by  the  score,  high  and 
low,  be  the  violators  on  the  Oregon  side 
or  the  Washington  side,  Oregon  citizens 
or  Washington  citizens ;  seizures  of  nets 
and  confiscations  of  fish  shipments 
through  the  hundreds  and  into  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  value;  pleadings, 
rantings  and  threats  varying  in  volume 
from  the  stealthy  canneryman  who  has 
suffered  the  kidnaping  of  his  worshiped 
three-ton  catch  of  fish,  to  the  mingled 
thousand  voices  of  fishermen  gathered 
en  masse  to  wail  up  a  protest  against 
"the  people  of  Oregon  for  passing  laws 
that  they  knew  nothing  about  and  cared 
less."  Neither  does  the  celebration  stop 
here — ^keep  your  seats,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, for  you  've  seen  only  the  cur- 
tain raiser;  the  fireworks  are  still  to 
come!  It  was  only  a  few  days  after  the 
new  fisherman-made  laws  had  been 
clamped  onto  the  Columbia  from  the 
Oregon  bank  to  the  last  ripple  on  ihe 
Washington  shore  by  the  Oregon  law 
enforcers,  that  a  new  war  cry  was  wafted 
in  from  the  north.  Seattle  and  Tacoma 
papers  came  out  luridly  bright  and 
harshly  defiant,  saying  that  Washington 
fishermen  need  not  and  would  not  sub- 
mit to  "Oregon  freak  laws ;"  that  the  At- 


torney-General had  promised  to  protect 
Washington  citizens  from  persecution  by 
Oregon  officers;  and  that  if  anything 
more  need  be  said,  that  Governor  Mead 
himself  would  spread  his  hovering  wings 
and  call  forth  the  state  militia  to  chase 
back  the  nasty  Oregon  policeman.  And 
here  enters  Governor  Chamberlain,  of 
Oregon,  on  his  black  charger  with  his 
little  sabre  shining,  and  shouting:  "No, 
you  dontl"  The  conference  called  in 
Portland  by  Governor  Chamberlain  was 
calm  and  dignified.  Governor  Mead 
came  on  "a  peaceful  mission,"  he  said, 
neither  did  he  authorize  any  statement 
concerning  the  calling  out  of  the  militia, 
he  told  the  excitement-loving  quizzical. 
His  only  body-guard  was  a  coterie  oi 
Fish  Commissioners,  D^uty  Fish  Com- 
missioners, Attorney-Generals,  and  As- 
sistant Attorney-Generals,  State  Sen- 
ators and  District  Attorneys.  He  came 
with  all  this  condensed  dignified  elo- 
quence and  logic  to  try  to  persuade 
Governor  Chamberlain  to  intervene  to 
estop  the  enforcement  of  the  Oregon  law 
until  a  test  case  could  be  carried  through 
the  courts.  There  seemed  to  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  Gov- 
ernors. Thie  one  firmly  held  and  argued 
that  Oregon  fishing  law  applied  to  all 
parts  and  the  undivided  whole  of  the 
Columbia  River  and  against  all  persons 
found  thereon,  be  their  birth-marks  and 
voting  blanks  of  Oregon  tint  or  Wash- 
ington tint;  for  under  such  a  constitu- 
tional promise  had  Oregon  worn  its  first 
statehood  dress  and  in  support  of  the 
clause  had  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court 
stamped  and  sworn.  But  the  other  was 
obstinate.  He  wouldn't  admit  that  the 
Columbia  River  was  wholly  and  exclu- 
sively an  Oregon  property;  he  opin- 
ionated and  knew  that  Washington  had 
been  made  the  same  promise  as  Oregon 
of  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
river  on  being  admitted  to  the  Union; 
also,  that  there  was  a  decision  of  a 
United  States  District  Court  of  fifteen 
years  ago  holding  that  Oregon  officials 
have  no  right  to  arrest  Washington  fish- 
ermen, who  violate  Oregon  laws  when 
they  are  in  Washington  waters,  which 
opinion  had  never  been  appealed,  he 
clinched.    The  conference  closed — peace- 
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fully — with  opinions  as  divergent  as  the 
banks  of  the  Columbia. 

There  was  still  another  card  to  play, 
however,  and  it  may  prove  a  winner  so 
far  as  Washington  is  concerned.  The 
Federal  Court  was  asked  for  an  injunc- 
tion restraining  the  Oregon  Master  Fish 
Warden  from  interfering  with  Washing- 
ton fishermen  in  Washington  waters, 
until  the  scope  of  the  Oregon  laws  could 
be  tested  through  the  courts.  The  in- 
junction was  granted  and  the  Washing- 
ton fishermen  then  went  singing  about 
their  work,  safe  for  from  two  months 
to  two  years  according  to  the  excitability 
of  the  Supreme  Court  judges,  and  Mr. 
Salmon's  holiday  was  over — on  the 
Washington  side.  It  was  now  the  Fish 
Warden's  turn  to  be  puzzled;  he  asked 
everybody  just"  what  was  considered 
'Washington  waters  and  nobody  an- 
swered ;  but  he  finally  drew  an  imaginary 
line  down  the  center  of  the  river  and  told 
his  deputies  to  arrest  all  fishermen  on 
the  Oregon  side,  but  not  to  go  beyond 
the  center  of  the  river,  giving  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  always  to  the  Washing- 
ton fisherman. 

Thus  was  the  joke  still  on  the  fisher- 
man, he  who  thought  he  would  help  the 
people  to  initiate  some  laws  "to  protect 
the  salmon."  And  he  protected  them  so 
well  that  he  destroyed  his  own  business 
— not  only  that,  but  now  he  must  sit  on 
his  side  of  the  little  line  that  the  Master 
Fish  Warden  drew  down  the  Columbia 
(fish  "wet"  on  one  side  and  voted  fish- 
"dry"  on  the  other)  and  watch  his  Wash- 
ington brethren  go  merrily  on,  drawing 
out  the  golden  salmon.  And  it  was 
"hard  times,"  too ! 

But  there  has  been  a  still  later  and 
more  decided  turn.  The  Federal  Court 
further  decided  that  the  Master  Fish 
Warden  should  be  restrained  from  inter- 
fering with  any  fisherman  on  the  Colum- 
bia until  the  validity  and  scope  of  ihe 
new  laws  could  be  determined.  So  all 
the  Oregon  fishermen  have  clamored 
back  to  work  and  everything  is,  for  the 
present,  just  as  it  was  before  the  new 
laws  were  passed,  excepting  that  the 
grab  for  the  fish  is  still  more  frenzied. 
"Maybe,  after  all,"  they  say,  "Mr.  Sal- 
mon wont  be  enjoying  our  hospitality 


much  longer,  so  let 's  give  him  the  time 
of  his  life." 

The  whole  legal  question  is  something 
like  the  man  who  wants  to  "educate" 
himself,  the  more  he  learns,  the  less  he 
feels  he  knows.  The  new  radical  laws, 
aside  from  showing  the  feeling  of  the 
people,  have  only  complicated  the  situa- 
tion. If  continually  enforced  they  will 
practically  destroy  the  salmon  industry 
in  Oregon,  which  is  neither  desirable  nor 
necessary.  According  to  the  Oregon  in- 
itiative law  if  two  conflicting  measures 
are  passed,  only  the  one  receiving  the 
largest  number  of  votes  becomes  effec- 
tive; but  there  is  likely  little  direct  con- 
flict between  the  two  new  laws,  so  the 
solution  is  not  here.  The  matter  will 
surely  be  before  the  next  Legislature, 
and  they  may  attempt  a  solution.  Both 
Oregon  and  Washington  are  interested 
in  the  conflict,  and  also  the  National 
Government.  And  there  are  those  of 
judgment  who  say  that  the  whole  matter 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Uncle 
Sam,  and  that  he  should  be  asked  to  save 
the  salmon  in  the  same  manner  that  he 
is  saving  the  forests  and  the  coal  mines 
and  the  water-falls. 

There  were  days  when  both  Oregon 
and  Washington  had  dreams  of  saving 
the  salmon  by  artificial  reproduction 
through  hatcheries.  It  was  demonstrated 
that  man  could  hatch  a  much  larger  per 
cent  of  the  salmon  eggs  than  Nature  was 
supposed  to;  therefore  man  was  It. 
Hatcheries  were  built,  and  canneries  and 
fishermen  licensed  and  fined  to  main- 
tain them.  The  salmon  run  increased 
after  a  few  years;  millions  of  man- 
hatched  fish  returned  from  the  salt 
water ;  everybody  was  relieved  and  glad ; 
and  slow,  staid  Nature  was  given  the 
ha,  ha!  More  hatcheries  were  advo- 
cated; "the  remedy"  had  been  foimd. 
Naturally,  since  the  fishermen  were  pay- 
ing for  the  remedy  they  ought  to  have 
the  returns,  so  they  reasoned.  The  Leg- 
islatures of  Oregon  and  Washington  con- 
curred in  this  view  and  the  fishing  season 
was  gradually  lengthened,  restrictions 
were  removed  from  fishing  gear,  and  the 
wardens  became  less  haughty.  The  first 
great  alarm  came  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  hatcheries  (which  caught  their 
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fish  after  everybody  else  was  through) 
could  not  get  enough  eggs  to  keep  them 
busy.  The  closed  season  had  been  so 
shortened  that  there  were  no  seed-fish — 
not  even  enough  for  man  (Nature  was  n't 
considered  these  days).  The  laws  did 
not  change,  hence  neither  did  the  situa- 
tion. Some  of  the  hatcheries  have  been 
closed,  others  thrust  upon  Uncle  Sam. 
Some  are  turning  out  a  goodly  number 
of  frys,  at  least  on  paper,  but  the  greed 
of  their  fathers,  the  fishermen,  has 
greatly  emaciated,  if  not  almost  starved, 
the  hatcheries.  The  "remedy"  has,  in 
general,  been  a  vitality-sapping  crutch 
to  the  industry.  The  hatchery  idea  in 
its  place  is  highly  practicable;  and  it  is 
only  a  question  of  proper  encouragement 
and  intelligent  management  until  it  can 
do  much  for  the  salmon ;  but  it  is  an  ap- 
proved scientific  sentiment  that  man  can- 
not altogether  wear  Mother  Nature's 
apron,  and,  that  whatever  may  be  done 
artificially,  a  certain  per  cent  of  fish 
should  be  allowed  to  spawn  naturally 
every  year. 

The  fishermen  themselves  have  vari- 
ous notions  about  the  extermination  of 
the  salmon,  and  as  many  remedies. 
"Hatch  more  fish,"  some  say,  "and  open 
the  hatcheries  to  operation  by  public  bid 
per  thousand  frys  turned  out,  and  tax 
the  fishermen  to  maintain  them,"  they 
explain.  "Shorten  the  season.  Only  two 
months  of  protection  during  the  year  is 
not  enough,"  others  say.  One  cannery- 
man  has  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that 
all  fishing  must  be  shut  down  for  a 
period  of  several  years  until  the  salmon 
can  themselves  recover  their  numbers, 
but  this  bold  remedy  will  likely  be  the 
last  bloody  ditch  where  commercialism 
will  die  hard  and  fall  fighting.  Others 
want  a  closed  Sunday,  "thus  allowing 
one-seventh  of  the  fish  to  escape,"  but 
the  critical  say  that  since  salmon  prob- 
ably do  not  swim  more  than  ten  miles  a 
day,  the  only  man  who  will  lose  one- 
seventh  of  his  catch  is  the  man  at  the 
extreme  mouth  of  the  river,  and  that  the 
catch  of  everybody  else  will  be  increased 
during  the  six  days.    And  on  and  on  to 


various  lengths  and  with  various  shades 
of  practicability  the  ideas  and  objec- 
tions go. 

Nor  are  all  of  the  enemies  of  the  sal- 
mon in  the  dust  when  the  river  fisher- 
men and  Salmon  Kings  are  brought  to 
agreement  and  reason.  "I  dont  see  how 
any  of  the  fish  get  through,"  admitted 
one  fisherman.  But  getting  through  is 
not  the  only  question.  Suppose  the 
Royal  Chinook  lucky  and  strong  enough 
to  either  pass  around  or  through  the 
two  thousand  or  more  entangling  and 
mutilating  gill-nets  with  a  total  length  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  miles,  and  to  dodge 
the  four  hundred  traps,  and  to  escape  the 
hundred  squeezing  seines,  and  to  avoid 
the  long  arms  of  the  wheels  in  the  nar- 
rows— suppose  he  should  pass  all  these, 
he  still  has  other  enemies.  The  Indian 
is  a  patient  fisherman  with  his  spear  and 
dip-net  and  wants  the  food  which  has 
been  his  for  generations;  also,  he  wants 
the  firewater-producing  dollars  of  the 
white  man.  Arriving  in  the  small 
stream  many  fish  drift  into  irrigating 
ditches  and  are  stranded  in  an  alfalfa 
field  to  be  pitchforked  and  fed  to  the 
hired  hands,  or  to  the  hogs  if  too  many 
come.  The  prospectors  and  campers  on 
the  small  lakes  far  in  the  mountains  must 
have  their  share,  and  even  the  brown 
bear  must  not  be  neglected  as  he 
crouches  motionless  on  the  bank  ready 
to  swish  a  prickly  paw  through  the  water 
when  the  salmon  get  too  near. 

Having  safely  come  to  the  mountain 
waters,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salmon  nose  a 
shallow  nest  in  the  gravel  and  leave  their 
several  thousand  eggs  to  Nature's  care. 
Their  instinct  is  satisfied,  their  work  is 
done,  and  they  waste  away.  Of  the  eggs 
that  have  been  left  many  are  swept  off 
by  the  water,  others  become  fish  dainties, 
and  only  the  few  bring  forth  new  life. 
But  small  fish  are  also  morsels  of  relish 
to  the  larger  of  their  species  and  to  their 
barbarous  kind,  and  only  a  few  in  a  hun- 
dred reach  salt  water  to  grow  large  that 
they  may  feed  our  brothers  and  our- 
selves and  battle  with  our  state  and  na- 
tional laws. 


"Ne  Exeat" 


By  Minnie  Barbour  Adams 

Autkor  o^  ■Pier*,  the  Ploushman.*  "The  Pot  Boaen,"  etc 


Y  wedding  day!  How 
much  is  summed  up  in 
those  three  words.  Others 
approach  this  crisis  in 
their  lives,  some  careless- 

ly,   some  with  a   sort  of 

evanescent  rapture;  and  I  wonder  what 
commonplace  emotion  I  would  have  ex- 
perienced had  I  not  arrogated  the  power 
of  Almighty  God  over  life  and  death? 
Who  was  I — ^poor  human  egoist — that 
dared  to  say  "Come  forth"  to  one  whom 
He,  in  His  infinite  wisdom  had  taken 
away? 

There!  For  this  one  day,  at  least,  I 
had  thought  to  be  free  from  thoughts  of 
the  past;  but  the  sight  of  that  dress  in 
passing  Helen's  room — I  dont  know  how 
I  got  the  idea  that  it  was  to  be  white; 
veil,  orange  blossoms  and  all;  but  it  is 
grey,  and  now  I  remember.  A  woman 
never  wears  white  at  the  alter  but  once. 
After  all,  what  does  it  matter?  What 
to  us  is  grey  or  white?  Grey  days  are 
left  behind,  and  a  dazzling  June  sun- 
shine is  over  all.  It  shines  on  a  lonely 
gjave  in  a  distant  cemetery;  and,  in  the 
garden  of  a  certain  weather-beaten  cot- 
tage, it  is  reflected  from  a  small  pile  of 
broken  bottles  and  retorts,  over  which  a 
vagrant  breeze  sprinkles  ashes  from  the 
site  of  an  old  bonfire  near  it.  Thus,  in 
dissolution  and  decay,  all  that  is  left  of 
what  was  once  a  mighty  power,  mingles 
and  returns  to  dust  together. 

Returning  one  day  to  this  little  cot- 
tage on  the  river  which  I  had  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  some  exper- 
iments unmolested,  and  at  the  same  time 
regaining  my  shattered  health,  I  found 
that  Caesar,  my  only  companion,  had 
hanged  himself  with  the  rope  by  which 
he  was  tied.  He  was  only  a  homely, 
mongrel  cur  that  had  wandered  to  the 


cottage  a  month  before;  but  he  loved 
me,  which  sentiment  was  rare  enough  to 
be  appreciated. 

I  prepared  to  consign  him  to  an  hon- 
ored barrel-stave-marked  grave  in  the 
garden;  but,  first,  I  injected  into  his 
side  a  few  drops  of  the  new  alkaloid  on 
which  I  had  been  experimenting,  in- 
tending to  watch  its  action,  if  action 
there  were.  I  had  just  laid  down  the 
empty  needle  when  I  heard  a  rap  on  the 
door.  I  paid  no  attention,  and  in  a 
moment  it  was  repeated.  "One  of  those 
confounded  Johnsons!"  I  thought;  and 
jerked  the  door  open. 

"What  in — "  I  began,  ang^y  at  the 
interruption;  then  paused  in  dismay. 
Instead  of  the  shock-headed  Swede,  a 
fair,  slender  girl,  all  in  white,  stood  on 
the  sagging  step,  surveying  me  cahnly, 
though  her  eyes  were  dancing. 

"What  in — ^the  world  do  you  want 
here,  were  you  going  to  say?"  she  asked 
smilingly. 

"I  should  have  modified  it  to  suit  the 
occasion,  had  I  seen  you  in  time,"*  1 
returned.  "I  thought  you  were  a  John- 
son. 

"Oh,  that  explains  anything  you 
might  have  said  or  thought,"  she  re- 
turned, commiseratingly.  I  quickly  ex- 
tended my  hand. 

"You  know  them,  too?"  I  asked,  as 
though  it  was  a  bond  of  sympathy  be- 
tween us.  "Come  in?"  I  dextrously 
flung  a  coat  over  the  dog  as  I  dragged 
a  chair  from  the  comer. 

"So  you  know  the  Johnsons,"  I  re- 
peated, pityingly. 

"Yes;  at  least,  I  know  nine  of  them. 
Are  there  any  others  ?" 

"Oh,  yes!  Judy  and  Nance  work  in 
town;  Ben's  out  west;  Granny  is  over 
to  Jim's  temporarily;  and — " 

"Oh,  stop!  Dont!"  she  cried  implor- 
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ingly.  "Let  me  learn  to  know  them 
gradually;  one  by  one.  I  can  bear  it 
better  so.     Now,  Mr. — '* 

"Allison,"  I  supplied. 

"Thanks.  Well,  Mr.  Allison,  Tve 
come  to  *borry,'  as  the  Johnsons  would 
say." 

"Et  tn  Brutu!"  I  murmured  tragi- 
cally, and  she  laughed. 

**Yes;  but  only  a  book  or  magazine. 
Ours  have  not  come  yet;  and  my  aunt 
is  not  very  well  this  afternoon  and  wants 
me  to  read  to  her." 

I  pulled  an  unpacked  trunk  of  books 
from  under  the  table,  and  fished  out  an 
armload  of  new  magazines  from  the  bot- 
tles and  various  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel on  the  table. 

"Oh,  I  knew  it  when  I  saw  you  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  bank,  the  other 
day,"  she  declared,  touching  a  woman's 
journal  with  caressing  fingers. 

"Knew  what?"  I  asked  curiously. 

"That  you  were  a  booky  man,"  she 
returned  absently,  her  eyes  taking  in 
every  detail  of  a  smart  summer  gown 
pictured  on  the  joumars  broad  pages. 
"I  told  Ralphy— Mr.  Harkness— "  She 
paused  to  more  critically  examine  the 
hang  of  an  overskirt,  I  presume. 

"Oh!  You  are  the  people  who  have 
just  moved'  into  the  little  house  at  the 
foot  of  the  bluff?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  rising.  "My  hus- 
band is  an  entomologist,  and  is  doing 
some  work  for  the  University.  You  are 
sure  you  wont  want  these  for  a  few 
days?" 

"Perfectly  sure." 

"Is  your  aunt  an  invalid  ?"  I  asked  as 
she  reached  the  threshold,  wishing  to 
detain  her  as  long  as  possible. 

"She  thinks  she  is ;  which  is  much  the 
same,"  she  returned,  smiling. 

"If  I  could  be  of  service  at  any  time — 
I  am  a  physician,"  I  ventured,  realizing 
that  I  had  been  rather  lonely  for  the 
past  month. 

"You  are  a  physician — living  here?" 
she  asked  in  surprise. 

"Yes;  I  came  here  an  ardent  disciple 
of  the  old  saw:  Thysician,  heal  thy- 
self!'" 

"It  certainly  is  an  ideal  place  for  the 
purpose,"    she    returned     thoughtfully. 


looking  out  over  the  broad  river.  "And 
are  you  succeeding?" 

"Really,  I  dont  know,"  I  replied  de- 
precatingly,  feeling  of  my  arms  and  in- 
quiringly twisting  my  head  about.  "1 
have  been  too  busy  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  have  turned  the  job  over 
to  Mother  Nature.  But,"  my  examina- 
tion concluded,  "I  guess  she  's  at  it,  all 
right." 

"No  heart  sae  sair,  no  wound  sae  deep, 
that  Nature  canna  ease,"  she  quoted 
softly.  "But  if  you  should  get  lonely, 
or  she  should  prove  unkind,  try  your 
neighbors  at  the  foot  of  'the  bluff." 

"Thank  you !  You  are  very  kind. 
What!  only  two  magazines?"  I  asked. 

"But  such  a  pair,"  she  returned  hap- 
pily. "I  have  found  these  long,  drowsy 
afternoons  rather  tedious  with  nothing 
to  read."  And  she  patted  the  mag^azines 
lovingly  as  she  turned  to  leave. 

I  sat  down  on  the  doorstep  and 
watched  her  till  a  turn  to  the  path  hid 
her  from  view.  Harkness,  Whoever  he 
was,  was  a  lucky  man,  I  decided.  How 
bright  she  was.  How  quick  to  under- 
stand. What  soft,  gentle  eyes;  and  what 
a  maddening  dimple  lurked  in  the  corner 
of  her  sweejt  mouth.  If  she  were  mine, 
I  'd  spend  most  of  my  time  coaxing  it 
into  life.     I — 

"Great  Caesar!"  I  exclaimed  sudden- 
ly, as  I  realized  what  a  maudlin  idiot 
I  was;  and  I  should  have  added  some 
very  personal  remarks,  had  I  not  been 
diverted  by  a  faint  rapping  from  within 
the  room.  What  could  it  be?  I  won- 
dered. It  gradually  ceased;  and,  as  it 
had  begun  at  my  sudden  ejaculation,  I 
repeated,  "Great  Caesar!" 

Instantly,  the  rapping  began,  a  little 
stronger  than  before.  Was  it  one  of 
those  rascally  Johnsons  ?  Hardly,  as  the 
sound  came  from  the  back  of  the  room 
where  there  was  neither  window  nor 
door.  Again  I  played  Antony  and. 
thoroughly  mystified,  listened  to  the  soft 
thumping,  which  I  now  realized  came 
from  a  bench  on  which  I  kept  my  bat- 
tery and — .  Why !  the  dead  dog  was 
lying  there! 

I  sprang  to  my  feet — and  saw  a 
stumpy  tail  that  protruded  from  beneath 
the  old  coat,  gently  tapping  the  bench. 
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I  tore  the  garment  away;  and  felt  as 
though  the  poles  of  the  battery  were 
being  slid  up  and  down  my  spine  as  the 
dog,  without  moving  his  head,  raised 
his  eyes,  gentle  and  appealing,  to  mine. 

Heavens !  What  did  it  mean  ?  He  had 
been  dead  for  some  time  when  I  found 
him.  for  rigor  mortis  was  far  advanced. 
Could  the  battery  have  affected  him  in 
some  unforseen  way?  Impossible!  The 
alkaloid?  It  could  have  been  nothing 
else. 

I  stood  dazed  and  staring  at  the 
thought  of  what  my  discovery  might 
mean.  Then,  mechanically,  I  gave  the 
poor  creature  a  powerful  stimulant, 
warmed  the  shivering  body,  and  in  a  few 
hours  he  was  about  again,  as  usual. 

A  few  days  later,  while  taking  a  con- 
stitutional up  and  (lown  the  river  below 
the  house,  "Great  Caesar"  at  my  heels, 
I  saw  a  curious  object  in  the  clear  water 
of  a  little  sheltered  pool.  Patience  and  a 
forked  stick  satisfied  my  curiosity.  It 
was  a  half-grown  kitten,  anchored  with 
a  bit  of  rope  and  a  stone  that  would 
have  drowned  a  cow.  Then  I  remem- 
bered having  seen  a  swarm  of  Johnsons 
along  the  river  a  short  time  before.  I 
carried  it  gingerly  by  the  tail  to  the 
house,  a  poor,  dripping  rag  of  a  thing, 
relieved  it  of  all  superfluous  moisture, 
both  within  and  without,  heated  my  best 
flannel  shirt,  much  to  its  detriment, 
over  a  quick  fire,  and  wrapped  the  cold, 
stiff  little  body  in  the  scorching,  highly 
odoriferous  garment.  Then,  with  a 
pounding  heart,  waited  for  the  Ne  Exeat 
— as  I  had  fancifully  named  the  alkaloid 
— to  do  its  work.    And  it  did  it! 

That  night  I  sat  before  the  fire,  a 
sleek,  half-grown  kitten  purring  in  my 
lap,  and  the  dog  at  my  feet,  making  his 
presence  known  at  my  slightest  move- 
ment by  a  soft  rat-a-tat  on  the  floor; 
and,  in  my  heart,  there  was  a  strange, 
solemn  exaltation. 

What  did  my  discovery  mean  to  man- 
kind? In  fancy  I  saw  the  "bleak,  desolate 
New  England  cemetery  where  it  had 
been  my  fate  to  stand  many  times  be- 
side an  open  grave;  I  heard  again  the 
muffled  sound  of  earth  falling  on  the 
coffin,  every  dull  thud  a  sharp  thrust 
through  my  heart.    I  had  received  slight 


comfort  from  the  defiant  taunt:  "O 
death,  where  is  thy  sting?  Oh  g^ve, 
thy  victory?"  Would  the  Ne  Exeat 
answer  in  a  new  way,  the  question  of 
the  ages?  I  believed,  please  God,  it 
would. 

Days  passed,  and  against  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things,  my  family  in- 
creased as  death  became  a  more  fre- 
quent visitor.  Stray  cats,  a  chicken 
dropped  by  a  hawk,  whose  flight  I  ar- 
rested by  a  small  leaden  messenger,  a 
calf  I  bought  of  the  Johnsons — a  jolly 
good  fellow,  but  a  rather  uncertain  cat- 
apult at  times,  I  found  to  my  cost.  All 
these,  and  many  more,  entered  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Shadow  by  many  different 
routes,  and  emerged  triumphant;  living 
witnesses  of  the  wonderful  power.  True, 
a  few  refused  to  answer  its  summons, 
probably  preferring  the  quiet  of  the  gar- 
den to  a  rather  uncertain  life  among  my 
rapidly  increasing  happy  family. 

I  met  with  difficulties  and  disappoint- 
ments, it  is  true.  Caesar,  a  month  after 
his  resurrection,  had  a  slight  disagree- 
ment over  a  bone  with  the  Johnsons' 
dog,  and  for  an  hour  he  showed  far 
greater  anger  and  excitement  than  the 
occasion  seemed  to  warrant.  I  tried  to 
beguile  him  into  a  more  forgiving  and 
forgetting  frame  of  mind,  for  I  was 
hard  at  work  on  an  article  that  must  be 
forwarded  to  a  medical  journal  in  the 
morning;  and  his  unmistakable  profan- 
ity and  constant  repetition  of  the  things 
he  ought  to  have  said  to  Towser  and  tfie 
things  he  would  say  when  they  met,  was 
rather  diverting.  I  dug  up  some  pea- 
nuts of  uncertain  age  and  flavor  from 
the  pockets  of  my  hunting  coat.  I  shook 
a  loose  board  in  the  floor,  and  hissed  the 
one  word,  "Rats!"  Ordinarily,  either 
would  have  sent  him  into  transports  of 
joy ;  but  he  only  went  on  calling  names, 
and  allowed  the  sun  to  sink  upon  his 
wrath.  At  last,  thoroughly  exasperated, 
I  turned  upon  him. 

"See  here,  Caesar!"  I  began;  but 
something  about  his  rigid  attitude  and 
staring  eyes  silenced  me.  His  growls 
suddenly  ceased;  and — ^turning  sharply 
to  the  left,  he  began  walking  in  a  circle 
as  large  as  the  room  permitted,  jumping 
over  the  chairs  in  his  path,  crawling  un- 
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der  table  and  bed,  and  going  around, 
only  when  he  must.  Gradually  the  cir- 
cle grew  smaller  until,  at  last,  he  simply 
revolved  in  the  center  of  the  room  until 
he  fell  in  convulsions  and  died.  This 
time  he  received  no  Ne  Exeat;  I  gladly 
wrote  Exeunt  on  the  waiting  barrel 
stave.    Thus  died  mighty  Caesar. 

During  the  fifth  week  of  the  chick- 
en's new  life,  it  dropped  with  a  despair- 
ing squawk  on  an  imaginary  axis,  and 
joined  the  silent  minority  in  the  garden. 
The  calf,  too,  showed  strong  symptoms 
of  the  wanderlust  one  day;  but  a  sharp 
stab  of  the  life-giving  needle  and  pow- 
erful stimulants  checked  his  career, 
though  he  was  perilously  near  the  dread- 
ed center.  In  time,  however,  I  found 
means  to  overcome,  to  a  certain  extent, 
this  peculiarity  of  the  alkaloid;  and  it 
became  fairly  successful.  I  longed  to 
try  its  efficacy  on  a  human  being;  and 
turned  greedy,  speculative  eyes  upon  the 
tribe  of  Johnson. 

The  months  passed  all  unheeded,  and 
so  interested  was  I  in  my  work  that 
August,  with  its  sultry,  oppressive  days, 
was  upon  me  before  I  knew  it.  It  had 
been  a  lonely,  busy  summer,  full  of 
strange  surprises  and  unusual  duties; 
but  it  had  been  the  happiest  and  most 
profitable  of  ray  life.  The  shoulder  I 
had  turned  to  the  Johnsons  had  been 
such  a  genuine  iceberg  that,  chilled  and 
disheartened,  they  "left  me  be,"  as  they 
would  have  expressed  it.  The  people 
in  the  cottage  below,  the  Harknesses, 
whom  I  feared — Oh,  I  might  as  well  ad- 
mit, I  hoped  would  be  diverting,  had 
returned  unexpectedly  to  the  city  the 
day  after  they  had  "borryed"  the  maga- 
zines, whether  recalled  by  calamity  or 
good  fortune,  I  had  not  learned;  the 
Johnsons  being  somewhat  divided  on 
that  point.  They  still  retained  the  cot- 
tage, however,  and  might  return  at  any 
time.  Meanwhile,  the  interrupted  "bug- 
ging" was  gleefully  carried  forward  by 
file  competent  Johnsons,  though  it  would 
seem  that  they  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  entomology,  but  slaughtered 
every  living  thing  in  their  path. 

One  hot  afternoon,  as  I  was  returning 
from  a  long  walk  down  the  river,  I  saw 
a  woman  running  rapidly  along  the  path 


toward  me.  There  were  many  cottages 
along  the  river,  some  in  groups,  many 
alone  as  were  the  Harkness's  and  mine; 
and  as  they  were  usually  full  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  I  was  not  surprised  at  any- 
thing. 

As  the  woman  drew  nearer  I  recog- 
nized Mrs.  Harkness,  and  felt  certain 
that  this  was  no  game  of  hare  and 
hounds.  She  began  gesticulating  as 
soon  as  she  saw  me;  and  I  knew  by  her 
ghastly  face  and  staring  eyes  that  some- 
thing twrible  had  happened. 

"Ralph — ^the  boat!"  she  gasped  when 
we  met,  grasping  me  by  the  arm  and 
hurrying  me  back  over  the  path  she  had 
come.  I  had  no  breath  to  spare  in  ask- 
ing questions,  she  none  to  answer ;  so  we 
ran  in  silence  until  we  came  to  a  place 
where  the  river  widened  to  a  broad, 
placid  lake. 

"There !"  she  cried,  pointing  to  where 
a  great  tree  with  gnarled  and  whitened 
branches  was  lodged,  an  overturned  boat 
idly  bumping  against  its  trunk. 

I  found  him,  held  fast  among  the 
twisted  roots  as  in  the  arms  of  a  gigantic 
octopus.  How  I  got  him  out  and  to  my 
cottage  I  do  not  know.  Though  he  was 
a  slender  man,  he  was  tall ;  consequently, 
hard  to  manage;  but  I  got  him  there  at 
last;  and,  not  until  I  had  exhausted 
every  effort  and  knew  that  he  was  be- 
yond hope,  did  I  think  of  the  Ne  Exeat. 

As  I  staggered  through  the  door  with 
my  burden,  I  nodded  toward  the  littered 
table ;  and  with  one  sweep  she  cleared  it 
of  literature,  wardrobe,  and  a  pampered 
cat  or  two. 

"Fire — hot  water  I"  I  gasped ;  and  that 
was  the  last  word  spoken  for  hours. 

As  darkness  settled  down,  and  with  it 
a  dismal  rain  began  to  fall,  the  cabin  be- 
came a  miniature  ark.  The  animals  came 
slipping  in,  one  by  one,  awed  into  sil- 
ence by  the  unaccustomed  presence,  and 
disposed  themselves  for  the  night  ac- 
cording to  their  several  natures.  That 
is,  all  but  Caesar's  successor  whom  I  had 
taken  from  the  Johnsons,  they  having 
again  mistaken  the  limits  of  entomology. 

I  wrapped  Mrs.  Harkness,  who  was 
shivering  with  dread  and  exhaustion, 
in  my  coat  and  placed  her  in  a  big 
chair  before  the  fire.    It  was  very  still; 
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only  llic  patter  of  the  falling  rain  on  the 
roof,  and  the  weird  cry  of  a  screech  owl 
to  break  the  stillness.  The  firelight  wav- 
ered and  brightened;  but  the  lamplight 
shone  steadily  on  the  straight,  silent  fig- 
ure on  the  table. 

The  dog  was  uneasy,  looking  wistfully 
from  one  to  the  other;  and,  at  last,  be- 
fore I  could  throttle  him,  he  voiced  his 
presentiment  of  tragedy  in  a  long, 
mournful  howl.  The  woman  shuddered 
and  buried  her  white,  face  in  her  hands. 

About  midnight  I  detected  a  slight 
pulse  and  redoubled  my  exertions;  but 
not  until  an  hour  later,  when  lungs  and 
heart  were  both  feebly  doing  their  duty, 
did  I  tell  her  that  he  lived.  She  did  not 
cry  out  or  faint,  as  long  experience  led 
me  to  expect;  but  a  look  of  unutterable 
relief  and  gratitude  shone  in  her  eyes. 
I  begged  her  to  lie  down,  as  there  was 
nothing  she  could  do,  but  she  refused. 
She  fell  asleep,  however,  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion; and,  lifting  her  gently,  I  laid 
her  on  the  bed  where  she  lay  as  motion- 
less as  the  figure  on  the  table  until  she 
was  aroused  by  the  entrance  of  a  John- 
son with  my  breakfast. 

I  had  many  times  stayed  trembling 
feet  that  were  already  chilled  by  the 
mists  of  the  dark  river,  and  I  had  ex- 
perienced a  certain  pride  and  satisfaction 
when  I  had  seen  them  turn  and  climb 
steadily  to  safety  again;  but  I  had  never 
felt  anything  like  the  strange,  solemn  joy 
that  overwhelmed  me  as  I  sat  at  the  bed- 
side and  listened  to  the  deep  regular 
breathing  of  the  one  who  had  been  dead 
and  was  alive  again. 

I  studied  every  feature  of  the  fine, 
high-bred  face  with  much  the  same  in 
tentness  and  feeling  of  kinship  that  I 
would  that  of  a  beloved  son.  Was  he 
not  mine?  Had  I  not  breathed  the 
breath  of  life  into  him,  as  it  were?  I 
noted  the  broad,  dominating  forehead 
already  lined  by  thought;  the  square, 
resolute  chin ;  and  thought  exultantly : 
"Here  is  a  man/'  I  noted  the  straight, 
thin-lipped  mouth,  slightly  drooping  at 
the  corners,  and  added  reluctantly  as  T 
looked  at  the  woman :  "And  a  stem  one." 

The  day  passed  and  night  came  again. 
The  least  obnoxious  of  the  Johnson  girls 
was  sleeping  audibly  behind  an  impro- 


vised screen;  and,  for  the  twentieth 
time,  I  urged  Mrs.  Harkness  to  join 
her. 

**You  can  do  no  good  tonight,''  1  told 
her  brusquely.  "And  to-morrow  when 
we  take  him  home,  I  shall  need  all  the 
help  you  can  give  me." 

"But  you  said  he  might  regain  con- 
sciousness tonight,''  she  reminded.  "And 
I  would  not  want  him  to  come  back — " 
She  hesitated  and  looked  at  me  with  a 
strange  intentness  for  a  moment  and 
then  continued :  " — and  not  find  me  here 
to  welcome  him." 

Knowing  it  was  useless  to  argue,  I 
made  her  as  comfortable  as  possible  in 
a  big  chair  near  the  bed ;  and  we  began 
our  long  vigil. 

"You  look  so  dreadfully  tired.  Doctor 
Allison,"  she  remonstrated,  "Could  n't 
you  bring  the  cot  here  by  the  bed  and 
try  to  get  a  little  rest?  I  could  awaken 
you  at  the  slightest  change." 

"Not  tonight,"  I  returned  gently.  "I 
have  enough  to  recompense  me  for  the 
loss  of  sleep." 

"You  mean  in  being  enabled  to  save 
him  ?"  she  asked  thoughtfully.  "O  Doc- 
tor how  did  you  do  it  ?  I  always  thought 
— I  have  heard  that  for  a  short  time 
after  drowning — not  hours  after — ." 
Her  voice  trailed  off  and  she  seemed  to 
be  thinking  deeply,  her  eyes  on  her  hus- 
band's face.  I  did  not  reply,  but  felt 
greatly  relieved  that  no  suspicion  of  the 
means  I  had  used  had  entered  her  mind. 

We  kept  up  a  desultory  conversation 
after  that ;  I  even  read  aloud  for  a  time, 
and  was  gratified  to  see  an  occasional 
smile  light  up  the  drawn,  white  face. 

About  midnight  I  noticed  a  slight  ir- 
regularity in  the  pulse  of  the  sleeper,  and 
gave  him  a  heart  stimulant.  As  the 
needle  pierced  his  arm,  he  gave  a  sud- 
den start.  His  eyes  opened  wide  and 
regarded  me,  surprise  and  indigation  in 
their  depths.  His  wife  bent  above  him, 
radiant  and  beautiful  with  the  strength 
of  her  emotion.  He  turned  a  casual  look 
on  the  eager,  quivering  face,  then 
glanced  inquiringly  about  the  strange  in- 
terior, and,  at  last,  came  back  to  me. 
Memory  must  have  come  to  him  then, 
for  I  saw  a  look  of  horror  and  fear 
cross  his  face :  but,  with  its  passing,  one 
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of  selfish  content  took  its  place,  till  his 
much-punctured  arm  gave  a  twinge. 

"Damnation!"  he  cried  irritably;  and 
I  saw  his  wife  give  a  start  of  suq)rise. 
The  pain  passed,  and  with  it  the  fretful 
look;  and  without  a  word  to  either  of 
us,  he  turned  comfortably  on  his  side 
and  was  soon  fast  asleep,  breathing  reg- 
ularly. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Harkness,  your  husband 
is  out  of  danger  I"  I  cried  heartily,  hop- 
ing to  rouse  her  from  the  pitible  abstrac- 
tion into  which  she  had  fallen. 

"I— I  think  I  will  go  to  bed  now," 
she  faltered;  and  I  said  no  more. 

Poor  little  woman!  I  thought  as  I 
listened  to  her  stifled  sobs.  She  had 
been  so  brave  and  helpful;  and  for  this. 
I  experienced  a  strong  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing toward  the  man,  a  feeling  that  only 
deepened  with  time.  I  had  been  very 
proud  of  my  ability  as  a  physiognomist, 
though  hitherto  unaware  of  the  fact; 
but  in  the  days  that  followed  I  felt  like 
a  mariner  who  finds  his  reckoning  all  at 
fault,  himself  in  an  uncharted  sea.  I 
naturally  expected  high  sentiments  and 
fine,  reverential  thoughts  to  be  housed 
in  that  classic  head,  instead  of  the  ob- 
scene, bestial  vagaries  that  he  poured 
out  whenever  we  were  alone.  Every 
feature  of  the  handsome  face,  the  slender 
patrician  hands  and  feet,  indicated  a 
refinement  and  breeding,  instead  of  the 
cruel,  coarse,  irreverant  sensualist  thac 
he  was. 

As  I  watched  his  wife  quivering  and 
shrinking  beneath  his  open  abuse,  I  won- 
dered in  my  heart  why  she  had  ever 
given  her  life  into  his  keeping.  I  com- 
pared her  haggard,  anxious  face  with 
that  of  the  brilliant,  happy  girl  who  had 
"borryed"  the  magazines  a  few  months 
before,  and  decided  that  sickness  had 
developed  the  latent,  unsuspected  vic- 
iousness  of  the  man. 

I  believe  she  shared  my  wonder  and 
surprise  during  those  terrible  days.  I 
often  came  upon  her,  walking  thought- 
fully up  and  down  the  bank;  or  sitting, 
a  drooping,  pathetic  figure,  beneath  the 
trees;  and  my  heart  ached  at  the  misery 
and  hopelessness  in  her  sweet  face. 

I  was  with  them  most  of  the  time. 
Harkness,  though  up  and  around  again, 


and  seemingly  the  strongest  of  the  three, 
was  subject,  during  those  first  weeks, 
to  unaccountable  attacks  of  heart  failure, 
and  insisted  on  my  presence.  He  was 
fond  of  chess,  and,  as  the  game  was 
conducive  to  silence,  I  sacrificed  my  in- 
clinations many  times,  and  spent  long, 
tedious  hours  thus  engaged;  though 
amply  repaid  by  the  look  of  gratitude 
and  relief  Helen  gave  me  as  she  slipped 
from  the  house. 

She  had  become  Helen  to  me  with  all 
that  the  dear  name  implied  during  those 
first  terrible  days  when,  as  we  supposed, 
the  true  nature  of  the  man,  robbed  of  all 
its  veneer  by  sickness,  was  being  re- 
vealed to  us.  I  think  I  could  have  been 
with  her  for  years  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances ;  could  have  seen  her  a  loved 
and  cherished  wife ;  and  the  very  respect 
and  honor  I  had  for  her  would  have 
stifled  every  unbidden  thought.  But, 
seeing  her  constantly  as  I  did,  a  tender, 
shrinking  woman  with  a  growing  horror 
and  aversion  in  her  eyes,  unmanned  me ; 
and  I  was  sometimes  afraid  that  the 
fierce  repression  tmder  which  I  spent  my 
days  would  only  hasten  my  undoing. 

The  simimer  slowly  waned,  and  No- 
vember came  with  its  chill  mornings  and 
relenting  noons.  There  were  brilliant, 
glorious  days  when  we  were  surfeited 
with  sunshine  and  the  flaming  pageant 
that  crowned  the  hills.  There  were 
bleak,  sombre  days  when  a  grey  sky 
poured  out  its  sorrow  over  the  inevit- 
able dissolution  and  decay.  With  their 
coming  my  perplexities  increased.  I 
had  outstayed  the  limit  of  my  vacation 
by  two  months,  and  I  felt  that  Hark- 
ness should  return  to  the  University, 
his  place  having  been  kept  unfilled  until 
his  recovery.  But  this  he  seemed  to 
have  no  desire  to  do;  and  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  leave  Helen  alone  with 
him  in  this  forsaken  place. 

The  man  puzzled  me  more  and  more ; 
he  seemed  to  have  no  interest  in  the 
work  which,  his  wife  told  me,  had  al- 
ways engrossed  most  of  his  time.  He 
never  opened  the  scientific  books  and 
journals  that  constantly  came  to  him: 
but  frittered  away  his  time  and  steadily 
increasing  strength  in  trips  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  in  hunting  and   fishing  with 
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the  Johnson3 — and  the  woman  was  glad 
of  these  respites.  What  did  it  mean! 
Had  delicate  health  inclined  him  to  in- 
tellectual pursuits,  and  was  it  their  refin- 
ing influence  I  had  seen  on  face  and 
form  those  first  days  ?  Had  the  strange, 
life-giving  power  of  the  Ne  Exeat  devel- 
oped mere  brute  strength  and  health  at 
the  expense  of  the  brain? 

"Did  he  show  any  of  the  peculiarities 
of — temper  that  he  now  exhibits,  during 
the  year  of  your  married  life  prior  to 
the  accident?*'  I  asked  his  wife  during 
one  of  our  many  conversations  on  the 
subject. 

"He    was    quick    tempered,"    she    re 
turned    thoughtfully :    "nervous,    sensi- 
tive, high-strung;  but  nothing  like  this. 

0  Doctor!  He  was  so  ambitious,  and 
had  such  high  ideals;  so  unlike — ."  She 
paused  loyally,  and  we  changed  the 
subject. 

I  also  began  to  fear  that  scarcity  of 
money  was  added  to  her  other  troubles. 

1  noticed  that  her  shoes  were  in  a  shock- 
ing condition;  that  only  the  plainest, 
coarsest  food  appeared  on  their  table, 
and  that  a  Johnson  no  longer  helped  her 
with  the  heavier  work.  I  had  to  stand 
idly  by  and  see  her  become  but  a  sliadcw 
of  her  former  self,  with  no  power  to 
help,  even  by  so  much  as  a  word  or 
look  of  sympathy. 

One  bright  moonlight  night,  being  un- 
able to  sleep,  I  walked  for  hours 
through  the  desolate  woods;  returning, 
as  I  always  did,  past  the  cottage  at  the 
foot  of  the  bluff.  It  looked  very  calm 
and  serene  in  the  moonlight,  and  I  could 
scarcely  believe  that  it  enclosed  agony, 
possibly  tragedy,  within  its  white  walls. 

At  last,  I  walked  on,  feeling  very  help- 
less and  hopeless.  At  some  distance  from 
the  house,  I  was  suddenly  startled  by  a 
muffled  sob,  and  broken,  inarticulate 
words.  A  step  farther,  and  I  came  upon 
Helen,  standing  in  a  little  open  place; 
the  moonlight  giving  her  wan,  upturned 
face  an  unearthly  radiance. 

"Oh !  I  can  *t  endure  it !"  she  moaned ; 
"I  can  't !  I  can  't."  Then  she  saw  me ; 
and  so  great  was  her  grief  that  she 
seemed  to  feel  no  surprise  at  seeing  me, 
but  extended,  quick,  entreating  hands. 

"O  Doctor — must  I  stay  with  him; 
cursed,  starved,  h-be-aten?" 


**Not  the  last!"  I  cried;  and  was  sur- 
prised at  the  sound  of  my  own  voice. 

"Yes,  beaten!  Many,  many  times. 
Look !"  she  cried  shrilly,  turning  her  face 
up  to  the  moonlight.  One  whole  side 
was  discolored  and  bruised. 

"Why?"  I  asked,  scarcely  conscious 
that  my  arms  closed  protectingly  about 
her. 

"Because  I  had  nothing  but  potatoes 
to  give  him  when  he  came  back  from  the 
village  to-night.  O  Doctor,  I  *m  being 
starved — frozen — tortured  to  death ! 
Must  I  stay  ?  Is  it  my  duty  to  stay  with 
him?" 

She,  too,  seemed  unconscious  of  my 
encircling  arms,  for  she  leaned  back  in 
them  to  better  see  my  face,  grasping  my 
coat  with  her  poor  little  red  hands,  and 
regarding  me  with  appealing  eyes. 

I  dont  know  why  I  had  never  thought 
before  of  her  leaving  him;  that  during 
all  those  anxious  days  this  solution  of 
the  puzzle  had  never  occurred  to  me. 

"He  was  always  cold  and  self-cen- 
tered," she  went  on  brokenly,  "but  I 
respected  and — and  liked  him,  until  the 
accident.  Since  then  he  has  been  so  dif- 
ferent. I  have  sometimes  thought — " 
She  paused  and  looked  out  over  the 
water  where .  the  sunken  tree  showed 
white  in  the  moonlight. 

"Yes?"  I  prompted. 

"I  have  sometimes  thought  that  he 
died  out  there,  and  came — ^back — with- 
out— a — soul !" 

Without  a  soul!  I  think  I  stood, 
stunned  and  motionless,  for  many  min- 
utes, while  all  the  dear  old  beliefs  of  my 
childhood  and  youth  flooded  my  mind. 
Again  the  assurance  that  it  was  only 
soulless  clay  on  which  the  echoing  clods 
were  falling,  came  to  me  with  new  mean- 
ing. 

Without  a  soul!  That  would  explain 
the  transformation  we  had  seen;  the 
transition  of  an  intellectual,  noble  mind- 
ed man  to  a  sensual,  conscienceless 
brute. 

And  /  had  done  this  thing;  had 
doomed  this  tender,  gentle  woman  to 
untold  suffering.     I  groaned  aloud. 

"What  is  it?"  she  cried,  quick  to  de- 
tect the  change  in  my  face ;  and  seeming 
to  feel  my  arms  for  the  first  time,  for 
she  gently  disengaged  herself. 
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"What  is  it?"  she  asked  again,  for- 
getting, womanlike,  her  own  trouble  at 
the  first  indication  of  it  in  others. 

"Is  it  not  enough  to  see  you  suffering 
so  and  be  unable  to  help  you?"  I  asked 
evasively.  "But  you  are  trembling  with 
the  cold,  Helen.  Wont  you  let  me  take 
you  up  to  the  Johnsons  for  the  rest  of 
the  night?  Then,  to-morrow,  we  will 
decide  what  is  to  be  done." 

"No,  I  '11  go  ho— back  to  the  house," 
she  returned  wearily.  "He  knows  I  'm 
going  to  husk  corn  for  the  Johnsons  to- 
morrow ;  and  1 11  be  gone  before  he  is 
awake." 

I  did  not  sleep  that  night,  but  tramped 
up  and  down  the  room,  a  prey  to  the 
strangest  thoughts  that  ever  assailed  the 
mind  of  man.  If  I  had  brought  this 
soulless  monster  into  the  world,  as  I 
firmly  believed  I  had,  would  it  be  a  crime 
to  take  his  life,  any  more  than  it  would 
be  that  a  mad  dog  that  threatened  the 
innocent  and  helpless  ?  Was  he  anything 
more  than  the  beasts  of  the  field  over 
which  we  have  dominion,  even  thought 
fashioned  in  the  likeness  of  his  Maker. 
These,  and  many  other  torturing 
thoughts  came  to  me  during  the  long 
night. 

I  sent  word  to  Helen,  up  at  the  John- 
sons, that  I  wanted  to  see  her  that  aft- 
Snoon;  and,  quite  early,  started  for 
e  cottage  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  my 
retinue,  as  was  their  wont,  trailing  along 
behind  like  the  tail  of  a  kite.  Uncon- 
sciously, I  kept  a  wary  eye  on  the  calf, 
especially  if  he  fell  behind,  for  incipient 
horns  had  increased  his  belligerent 
qualities. 

One  cat  walked  daintily  at  my  heels, 
spitting  derisively  at  the  dog  if  he  came 
too  near.  The  other,  the  drowned  kit- 
ten of  the  pool,  chased  the  scurrying 
leaves,  pounced  upon  imaginary  prey 
among  them,  or  whetted  her  claws  on 
convenient  tree  trunks.  The  duck,  a 
dear  old  thing  who  conscientiously  lived 
up  to  her  name,  had  started  with  us ;  but 
had  been  outdistanced,  as  usual,  owing 
to  certain  constitutional  defects. 

They  left  me  at  the  door,  these  loving, 
loyal  friends,  and  went  their  several 
ways.  I  entered  the  cottage,  and,  throw- 
ing myself  in  a  chair,  tried  to  plan  for 


Helen's  future;  but  tired  Nature  willed 
otherwise.  I  was  awakened  by  a  chuck- 
ling laugh,  and  found  Harkness  regard- 
ing me  with  sinister  eyes. 

I  stared  at  the  man  in  amazement.  I 
had  not  seen  him  closely  for  some  days, 
he  having  spent  most  of  his  time  with 
the  Johnsons,  or,  which  was  worse,  at 
a  low  dive  in  the  village;  and  I  was 
shocked  at  his  rapid  deterioration.  He 
had  taken  on  flesh  rapidly,  and  was  now 
a  veritable  giant  compared  with  the  slen- 
der, elegant  form  I  had  so  eagerly  car- 
ried to  my  cottage  a  few  months  before. 
HSs  face  was  heavy  and  bestial,  and  the 
very  contour  of  his  head  seemed 
changed.  I  could  understand  it  now; 
the  body  having  no  longer  to  contribute 
energy  and  nerve  force  in  any  great 
amount  to  the  brain,  had  developed 
strength  and  flesh  amazingly. 

"Humph!"  he  sneered.  "Didn't  ex- 
pect to  find  me  at  home,  did  you?" 

"I  didn't  think  about  it  one  way  or 
another,  Harkness,"  I  returned  quietly. 

"Oh!  ye  didn't!"  he  mocked.  "Dont 
you  suppose  I  know  it  was  the  woman 
you  wanted?  Dont  you  suppose  I  've 
seen  it  all  for  some  time?  Her  snivel- 
ling around,  and  you  looking  solemn  and 
trying  to  run  provisions  in  here  on  the 
sly."  He  was  rapidly  working  himself 
into  a  rage,  and  I  drew  a  heavy  kitchen 
chair  in  front  of  me  and  leaned  careless- 
ly on  it. 

"Dont  you  suppose  I  know  how  you 
two  have  been  mooning  around  through 
the  woods,  with  your  damned  menagerie 
tagging  at  your  heels,  hunting  for  flow- 
ers and  pebbles  and  other  trash?  Oh, 
I  've  been  laying  for  ye ;  and  I  'm  going 
to  tumble  you  into  Hell  and  her  after 
you,  this  very  day!" 

I  smiled  to  myself.  Jealous,  was  he? 
Heaven  knew  he  had  no  reason  to  be, 
but  I  was  glad  to  see  so  human  a  senti- 
ment. At  his  next  act,  however,  I  did 
not  smile. 

He  was  walking  about  the  room,  be- 
coming more  frenzied  every  moment, 
recounting  his  wrongs,  more  to  himself 
than  to  me  it  would  seem;  and,  in  pass- 
ing the  kitchen  door,  he  turned  the  key 
in  the  lock  and  dropped  it  in  his  pocket. 
Every  window  was  closed,  and  he  began 
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to  pace  up  and  down  before  the  front 
door,  my  only  possible  egress. 

"And  you  did  n't  know  I  saw  you  last 
night,  did  you?"  he  shouted,  generously 
interspersing  oaths  and  epithets,  shak- 
ing his  great  fist  in  my  face.  "Yes,  sir! 
I  stood  right  in  that  window" — giving 
the  sash  a  blow  that  nearly  shivered  it — 
"and  I  saw  you  gd  off  down  the  road, 
and  her  come  shivering  and  sneaking 
into  the  house." 

I  started.  "Does  she  know  that  you 
saw  her?"  I  asked,  fear  for  her  nearly 
taking  my  breath.  Maybe  he  had  mur- 
dered her  already.  But  his  next  words 
reassured  me. 

"No,  I  did  n't  tell  her !"  he  screamed. 
"But  she  '11  know  it  today.     I  '11  round 

you  off,  you  white-livered ,  and 

then  I  '11  lay  for  her !  She  '11  come  slip- 
ping along  home  pretty  soon,  shrinking 
and  sighing,  and  I  '11  show  you  to  her, 
my  pretty  boy ;  and  then  I  '11  tear  her  to 
pieces!  Do  you  hear?  I'll  tear  her, 
so!"  He  made  a  rending,  tearing  mo- 
tion and  glared  at  me  ferociously,  foam 
showing  about  his  snarling  mouth. 

I  grasped  the  chair  firmly,  and  some- 
thing in  my  silent,  watchful  attitude 
seemed  to  puzzle  him.  His  eyes  wav- 
ered; and,  muttering  curses  and  threats, 
he  looked  up  along  the  road  that  led  to 
the  Johnsons.  I  took  advantage  of  the 
moment  to  throw  off  my  coat  and  tear 
my  collar  loose ;  and,  again  grasping  the 
chair,  watched  him  raging  and  cursing 
up  and  down  the  room. 

So  this  was  the  monster  that  I,  poor, 
meddling  Frankenstein,  had  raised.  How 
was  it  all  to  end?  If  he  overpowered 
me,  what  would  be  the  fate  of  the 
woman  who,  even  now,  might  be  ap- 
proaching the  cottage?  And  the  end — 
whatever  it  was — I  felt  to  be  very  near 
as  he  again  came  at  me,  his  hands  clos- 


ing and  unclosing  rapidly  as  though  he 
already  felt  my  neck  between  them;  his 
face  mottled  and  purple. 

He  gathered  himself  together  for  a 
mighty  spring,  but  paused  at  a  sound 
from  the  door.  A  look  of  devilish  cun- 
ning crossed  his  face,  and  he  grinned 
and  winked  at  me  as  he  tiptoed  across 
the  floor.  My  first  thought  was  of  Helen, 
and  I  started  with  him ;  but  at  the  repe- 
tition of  the  sound  I  realized  that  it  was 
the  dog,  and  settled  back  again. 

Again  he  turned  toward  me,  and  if 
ever  murder  was  written  on  a  face,  it 
was  written  on  his.  Could  I  hope  to 
escape?  True,  my  trained  and  well- 
tempered  muscles  would  stand  me  in 
good  stead;  but  would  they  have  any 
show  against  this  maniacal  fury?  Once 
more  he  gathered  himself  for  a  spring, 
his  eyes  mere  glittering  slits.  He  took 
a  step  forward,  hesitated,  and  then — 
turning  abruptly  to  the  left,  began  to 
skirt  the  room,  stepping  over  a  chair 
in  his  way,  squeezing  behind  the  stove, 
and  ever  following  the  wall  as  he  paced 
round  and  round ;  a  silent,  slouching  fig- 
ure, circling  to  his  doom. 

And  I  ?  I  stepped  out  of  his  way  and 
dropped  limply  into  the  chair,  a  fervent 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  on  my  lips.  The 
circles  began  to  narrow,  and  I  took  my 
station  by  the  frcmt  door,  and  watchej^ 
with  fascinated  eyes  this  march  of  death. 
Hearing  a  slight  sound  behind  me,  I 
turned  and  saw  Helen  and  old  Mr.  John- 
son staring  at  the  man  with  horror- 
stricken  eyes. 

Smaller  and  smaller  grew  the  circles , 
he  was  turning  as  though  on  a  pivot 
now.  Lower  and  lower  sank  his  head, 
and  his  arms  hung  limp.  He  wavered — 
recovered — wavered  again  and  fell,  con- 
vulsed; and  I  mercifully  hid  Helen's 
face  on  my  breast. 
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Child  Life  in  Hawaii 


By  Grace  Hortense  Tower 


'HILD  life  in  Hawaii 
forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  phases  of  the 
life  there,  and  one  which 
always  possesses  charm 
for  the  visitor  to  these 
sunshine  islands  of  the  sea.  The  streets 
of  Honolulu  swarm  with  children  of  all 
nationalities — Hawaiians,  Japanese,  Chi- 
nese, Portuguese,  Porto  Ricans  and 
Americans,  and  all  of  the  variations  and 
mixtures  of  these  races. 

As  the  incoming  steamer  cuts  through 
the  blue-green  water  of  Honolulu  har- 
bor one  is  given  his  first  glimpse  of 
Hawaiian  child  life,  for  the  boat  is  im- 
mediately surrounded  by  jabbering, 
brown-skinned  nativie  boys,  darting 
through  the  shining  water  and  begging 
for  coins.  As  they  plunge  out  of  the 
green  water,  their  slim,  lithe,  young 
bodies,  brown,  and  glistening  with  sea 
water,  their  shaggy,  black  hair  rough- 
ened with  diving,  they  present  a  most 
picturesque  appearance. 

As  one  drives  from  the  dock  to  his 
hotel  he  finds  the  down-town  streets 
teeming  with  children  of  all  ages,  many 
with  but  one  little  garment  covering  the 
tiny  bodies.  Chinese  and  Japanese  men 
and  women  with  little  almond-eyed 
babies  strapped  to  their  backs,  pass  to  and 
fro,  two  or  three  half-grown  children 
clinging  to  the  paternal  or  maternal  ki- 


mona.  It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  a 
yellow-haired,  fair-skinned  American  girl 
trudging  along  the  sidewalk  with  her 
arm  drawn  affectionately  about  the  waist 
of  a  demure-eyed  little  Chinese  maiden 
in  pink  and  purple  tunic  and  yellow  pan- 
taloons, with  her  long  black  pigtail,  into 
which  gay-colored  ribbons  have  been 
braided,  hanging  over  her  shoulders. 

In  the  school-room  an  American  girl 
helps  a  Japanese  boy  with  his  arithmetic ; 
an  H^awaiian  girl  helps  an  American  boy 
with  his  Latin;  a  Chinese  boy  helps  an 
American  girl  with  her  geography. 

One  of  the  most  notable  things  in  the 
child  life  of  the  islands  is  the  great  love 
of  Hawaiian  children  for  one  another. 
Many  times  a  child  of  seven  or  eight 
years  will  adopt  in  its  own  little  way 
some  younger  child,  possibly  a  small 
sister  or  brother,  perhaps  one  of  the 
"love"  children  from  an  orphanage,  and 
will  care  for  it  and  carry  it  about  with  a 
proud  air  of  proprietorship.  Many 
times  a  native  mother,  who,  like  the 
"Old  Woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe  and 
had  so  many  children  she  did  n't  know 
what  to  do,"  will  give  one  of  the  younger 
children  to  a  child  a  few  years  older,  and 
the  little  foster  mother  assumes  the  en- 
tire personal  care  of  the  wee  tot  thus 
transferred. 

The  Hawaiians  are  by  nature  a  warm- 
hearted, affectionate  and  impulsive  peo- 
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pie,  with  simpfe,  child-like  hearts.  They 
are  fond  of  their  children  and  try  to 
secure  education  for  them  when  possi- 
ble. Many  of  the  native  Hawaiians,  or 
half  whites,  known  as  hapa  haulis,  are 
very  wealthy,  and  their  children  have 
every  advantage.  But  many  are  poor, 
and  it  is  in  the  families  of  the  poor  that 
one  sees  the  picturesque-  side  of  child 
life. 

In  the  days  of  the  monarchy  great 
deference  was  always  shown  the  children 
of  royal  blood,  those  with  lani  (heaven 
born)  in  their  names,  and  though  many 
times  they  played  with  the  children  of 
Ajmericans  and  others  of  their  own  race, 
the  little  princes  and  princesses  never 
forgot  their  rank,  and  their  playmates 
were  never  allowed  to  forget  it  either. 
There  was  an  ancient  tradition  that  the 
shadow  of  an  ordinary  child  must  never 
be  cast  upon  a  child  of  roya>  blood. 

The  child  princess,  Kaiulani,  whose 
mother  was  a  sister  of  the  late  King 
Kalakaua,  and  father,  Judge  Cleg- 
horn,  an  Englishman  who  still  resides  in 
a  beautiful  old  place  at  Waikiki,  was  al- 
most worshiped  by  the  Hawaiians,  and 
when,  in  the  first  dawn  of  a  beautiful 
womanhood,  she  died,  there  was  mourn- 
ing for  many  months.  There  is  mourn- 
ing still,  and  the  memory  of  this  beauti- 
ful girl — for  she  was  beautiful  with  the 
best  characteristics  of  her  mother's  race 
combined  with  the  grace  and  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  her  father's — still 
lives  in  the  loyal  hearts  of  her  people. 
I  happened  to  visit  the  mausoleum  of 
the  royal  family  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  princess'  birthday  and  met  a  native 
woman  of  the  best,  class  with  arms  laden 
with  bright  blossoms  and  fragrant  lets 
which  she  had  brought  to  the  princess' 
tomb. 

'*Yes,  today  is  our  Kaiulani's  birthday, 
and  though  others  may  not  remember, 
we  Hawaiians  never  forget.  We  always 
come  with  flowers,"  said  the  woman, 
sadly.  This  woman  was  allowed  en- 
trance to  the  tomb,  and  after  sh^  had 
left,  a  few  blood-colored  petals  still  lay 
upon  the  gray  stone  steps  like  drops  of 
heart's   blood. 

This  cemetery  presented  a  very  differ- 
ent appearance  from  one  on  the  main- 


land. Instead  of  wreaths  and  crosses 
and  clusters  of  flowers,  fresh  leis  of  car- 
nations, or  fnaile,  or  the  royal  ilima  blos- 
soms, were  hung  over  marble  slabs  and 
left  to  flutter  in  the  breezes.  Thes*^  leis, 
which  are  so  distinctively  Hawaiian,  are 
necklaces  of  flowers  and  leaves,  most  of 
them  being  made  of  carnations.  The 
calyx  is  first  bitten  from  the  flower,  the 
petals  thus  unconfined  falling  in  a 
shower  from  the  bit  of  stem  remaining, 
and  they  are  then  strung  upon  threads 
of  grass.  The  ilima,  whose  yellow-and- 
orange  crepe-like  petals  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  the  crepe  paper  fac-sim- 
iles  save  by  the  sense  of  touch,  is  the 
royal  lei  flower,  and  when  the  young 
princess  lay  in  state  for  burial,  hei 
casket  was  covered  with  hundreds  of 
these  golden  leis. 

This  young  princesa  was  beloved  by 
young  and  old  alike.  When  she  was  a 
little  girl  a  number  of  her  small  boy 
playmates  formed  a  little  guard  of  honoi 
which  they  christened  "Kaiulani's 
Own,"  and  on  state  occasions  when  the 
King's  Own  and  the  Queen's  Own  at- 
tended royalty,  the  diminutive  guards  of 
Kaiulani's  Own,  in  their  cunning  little 
uniforms,  brought  up  the  rear.  Had 
their  chivalry  ever  been  put  to  the  test 
they  would  no  doubt  have  acquitted 
themselves  with  as  much  honor  and  gal- 
lantry as  any  of  the  older  guards.  The 
story  of  Kaiulani's  Own  was  told  me  by 
a  young  man  who  used  to  be  one  of 
them,  and  he  said  that  he  still  preserves 
his  little  uniform  which  in  those  far-off 
days  meant  so  much  of  dignity  and 
honor. 

The  princess'  father  gave  a  reception 
for  our  party  while  we  were  in  Hono- 
lulu, and  I  shall  never  forget  the  picture 
of  that  white-haired  old  man,  standing 
erect  and  alone  beneath  the  great  banyan 
tree,  to  greet  us  and  personally  to  con- 
duct us  to  his  dwelling,  which  is  filled 
with  rare  and  costly  things,  many  of 
them  suggestive  of  the  old  regime. 

Everywhere  were  suggestions  of  the 
young  and  beloved  princess — pictures  of 
her  as  a  babe,  as  a  little  maid,  as  a  young 
school  girl,  and  then  the  last  picture  of 
her  as  a  beautiful  young  woman,  tall 
and  slim  and  proud  as  a  princess  should 
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be.  It  seemed,  as  we  wandered  through 
the  great  rooms  of  the  rambling  old 
dwelling,  that  the  house  was  a  shrine 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  this  only  child, 
this  fair  royal  flower  that  had  withered 
before  its  time. 

The  Hawaiian  child  grows  up  with  an 
inherent  love  of  music  instilled  into  his 
very  being.  His  parents  sing  at  their 
work ;  he  sings  at  his  play.  As  he  grows 
older  he  learns  to  play  upon  the  ukilele, 
a   native    instrument    somewhat    resem- 


much  in  chorus  and  solo.  Once  every 
month  the  pupils  go  to  their  homes  to 
see  parents  and  family.  On  occasions 
when  they  are  ill  the  mothers  go  to  them 
and  proceed  to  give  them  lomi-lomi,  a 
kind  of  Hawaiian  massage,  which  is  a 
cross  between  osteopathy  and  massage. 
As  they  rub  and  knead  the  muscles  the 
women  murmur  a  weird  incantation  in  a 
monotone,  and  weep  over  their  children, 
for  they  are  an  impulsive,  demonstra- 
tive people. 
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bling  the  guitar  in  shape,  though  much 
smaller.  There  are  few  Hawaiians  who 
have  not  good  natural  voices,  for  the 
music  is  in  their  very  souls  and  it  must 
find  outward  expression.  With  a 
ukilele,  a  calabash  of  poi,  and  a  fresh 
lei,  the  Hawaiian  finds  little  else  in  life 
necessary  or  desirable  to  his  perfect  hap- 
piness. 

At  the  Kamehameha  Schools,  which 
are  tuition  schools  conducted  for  the 
native  children  of  the  better  class,  great 
attention  is  paid  to  music,  and  the  girls, 
particularly,  have  sweet  voices,  and  sing 


The  Hawaiians  are  reputed  to  be  the 
cleanest  people  on  earth,  though  if  one 
were  to  see  many  of  the  street  scenes 
which  I  saw  every  day,  he  would  have 
just  cause  to  doubt  this  statement. 
However,  it  is  true  that  the  natives  half 
live  in  the  sea,  and  the  children,  from 
earliest  babyhood,  become  accustomed  to 
it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  native 
child  who  is  not  an  expert  swimmer  and 
diver.  They  scramble  about  in  the  blue- 
green  water  like  little  fishes,  and  one 
typical  sight  is  the  school  of  jabbering 
Hawaiian  boys  who  gather  about  every 
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incoming  or  outgoing  steamer,  begging 
and  diving  for  the  coins  which  are 
thrown  from  the  ship's  deck. 

The  boys  learn  early  to  guide  the  surf- 
boats,  canoe-like  craft  with  outrigger, 
which  are  rowed  out  ever  the  reef  to  the 
long,  white  line  of  foam-crested  break- 
ers, and  with  their  laughing,  bathing- 
suited  occupants,  come  rapidly  to  shore 
on  the  crest  of  the  rollers. 

Groups  of  little  tots,  not  more  than 
seven  or  eight,  may  be  seen  in  the  earl> 
mornings  standing  knee-deep  in  the  shal- 
low water,  fishing  for  crabs,  their  non- 


descript garments  tucked  up  above  high- 
water  mark,  their  dark  little  faces  aglow 
with  the  interest  of  the  catch. 

So  much  a  part  of  their  life  is  sea- 
bathing that  in  times  of  epidemic  of 
measles  and  like  troubles,  the  fatality  is 
surprisingly  great;  this  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  natives,  ignorant  of  the 
workings  of  the  disease,  and  feeling  hot 
and  uncomfortable,  rush  into  the  water 
for  relief,  and  the  sudden  shock  of  the 
cool  water  drives  the  measles  in  and  they 
die  from  the  effects. 

Superstition  holds  the  Hawaiians  in 
a  vise-like  grip,  and  their  primitive,  sim- 
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pie  minds  are  most  susceptible  to  im- 
pression. If  one  child  is  angry  at  an- 
other, he  is  liable  to  say,  vindictively :  "I 
kahuna  you."  The  kahuna  is  supposed 
to  be  a  kind  of  witch  or  evil  spirit  who 
will  thus  cast  a  spell  over  the  one  so 
cursed  by  another,  and  many  a  strong, 
robust  man  has  been  known  to  die  from 
the  effect  of  worrying  over  such  a  curse. 
The  little  children  thus  cursed  by  their 
mates  worry  themselves  into  such  a  hys- 
terical state  that  they  often  have  fever 


moon,  the  water,  and  the  fire  are  en- 
dowed with  Kving  personalities,  and 
many  of  the  most  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful bits  of  folk-lore  surround  them. 

One  of  the  legends  told  to  the  Ha- 
waiian children  is  that  of  Cocoanut 
Island,  just  off  the  shore  of  Hawaii,  the 
largest  island  of  the  group.  This  tiny 
island,  filled  with  its  tufted  cocoanut 
palms,  as  Mark  Twain  has  so  aptly  said : 
"like  feather  dusters  against  the  sky," 
seems  but  a  few  yards  off-shore  froni 
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and  seem  really  ill,  and  nothing  short  of 
a  good  spanking,  administered  by  the 
strong  right  hand  of  a  practical-minded 
teacher  will  serve  to  reduce  their  tem- 
perature. 

The  Hawaiian  child  is  born  and  bred 
in  an  atmosphere  of  legend  and  myth, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  belief  in 
these  romantic  old  legends  is  a  part  of 
his  very  fibre.  The  Hawaiians  think  in 
figure,  speak  in  figure;  every  natural 
phenomenon  has  its  legendary  source; 
the  trees  and  the  hills,  the  sun  and  the 


Hilo  as  one's  ship  approaches  harbor, 
and  it  looks  as  though  it  might  have 
broken  off  and  floated  there  in  the  bay. 
The  legend  runs  that  one  of  the  gods 
came  to  earth  in  the  form  of  a  pig.  He 
looked  at  the  scattered  islands  of  the 
Hawaiian  group  and  decided  that  they 
ought  to  be  joined  together.  So  fasten- 
ing a  huge  chain  to  the  slender,  tapering 
end  of  Hawaii,  he  started  to  swim  across 
the  channel  and  fasten  the  island  to 
Oahu.  He  had  gone  but  a  little  way, 
however,  when  the  strain  on  the  chain 
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became  so  great  that  the  small  end  of 
Hawaii  was  broken  off,  forming  what 
has  ever  since  been  Cocoanut  Island. 
There  are  many  legends  of  Madame 
Pele,  the  goddess  of  fire,  who  is  supposed 
even  yet  by  the  superstitious  ones  to 
have  her  abode  in  the  crater  of  the  vol- 
cano of  Kilauea.  Those  wishing  to  pro- 
pitiate her  must  go  to  the  brink  of  the 
great  steaming  tea- 
kettle and  toss  in 
coins,  and  the  big- 
ger the  coin,  the 
bigger  the  propitia- 
tion. Madame  Pele*s 
kitchen,  Madame 
Pele's  drawing- 
room,  Madame 
Pele's  bath-tub,  are 
some  of  the  caves 
and  queer  forma- 
tions in  the  crater 
which  the  visitor  to 
Kilauea  is  shown  by 
the  dark-skinned  old 
.  guide. 

In   celebration   of 
the  birthday  of  their 
youngest  child,  Ex- 
Governor  and   Mrs. 
George     Carter     of 
HouqIuIu     gave     a 
large  luau,  or  native 
feast,  served  in  the 
Hawaiian      fashion, 
recently.      At      the 
close    of    the    feast, 
according  to  the  an- 
cient tradition,  a  lit- 
tle mango  tree  was 
planted,  and   as   its 
tender     roots     were 
pressed      into      the 
moist    earth    a.  tiny   the  Portuguese  who 
suckling     pig     was 
placed  upon  the  ground  and  allowed  to 
run  in  front  of  the  tree,  casting  his  small 
shadow  upon  it.    This  is  a  sign  which  is 
said   never   to   fail   to   bring   long  life, 
wealth  and  good  luck  to  the  little  child 
whose  birth  fete  is  being  celebrated. 

An  early  morning  scene  in  one  of  the 
public  school  yards  in  Honolulu  is  most 
picturesque.  As  all  who  can  afford  to 
do   so   send   their   children   to   private 


schools,  the  public  school  crowd  is  a  de- 
cidedly poor  one,  as  represented  by  its 
parents*  bank  accounts,  but  rich  in  color 
and  youthful  spirits.  Nearly  every  little 
Hawaiian  in  the  country  wears  a  fresh 
lei  each  morning,  whether  anything  else 
in  his  apparel  is  fresh  or  not.  His  hat 
may  be  so  ragged  that  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty he  keeps  it  upon  his  shock  of 
coarse  black  hair, 
but  the  bright  lei 
encircles  it  just  the 
same.  The  little  girKs 
blouse  may  be  torn 
and  soiled  with  play, 
but  the  bright  lei 
hangs  about  her  lit- 
tle brown  throat 
just  the  same. 

Some  of  the  Amer- 
ican teachers  have 
found  it  necessary 
to  ask  their  small 
charges  not  to  bring 
lets  to  them,  as  each 
morning  the  teach- 
er's desk  would  be 
covered  with  these 
too  fragrant  offer- 
ings of  love.  Many 
of  the  lets  are  made 
of  dead,  sweet  blos- 
soms, and  the  odor 
in  a  room  is  sicken- 
ing. 

In  the  many  free 
kindergartens  of  the 
city  one  sees  child 
life  in  its  most  in- 
teresting phase. 
There  the  wee  tots 
from  four  to  six  are 
gathered — ^p  lump 
WORSHIPS  A  STATUE,  little  Hawaiiaus 
with  leis  round  their 
necks ;  wee  Japanese — looking  more  like 
dolls  than  flesh -and-blood  children;  de- 
mure-eyed little  Chinese  girls,  modest 
and  sweet  and  shy  in  their  gay-colored 
native  dress  of  pink  or  purple  or  green ; 
brown-eyed  Portuguese  and  blue-eyed 
Americans  —  little  human  driftwood, 
much  of  it,  floating  down  the  stream  of 
life. 

In  the  kindergarten  of  a  few  years 
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ago  there  was  much  weaving  of  papers 
and  sewing  of  cards  which  seemed  many 
times  to  have  little  more  value  than  to 
keep  the  busy  little  fingers  out  of  mis- 
chief, and  all  of  it,  more  or  less  unre- 
lated to  the  daily  experiences  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  modern  kindergarten  the  work 
grows  out  of  the  home  life,  and  the  or- 
dinary activities  of  the  home  are  taken 
up  and  continued.  When  children  play, 
they  usually  play  house  or  horse,  or 
keeping    school,    or    "choo-choo    cars." 


freely,  water  colors,  colored  crayons, 
clay,  black-board,  hammer  and  nails, 
paper,  paste-pot  and  scissors,  and  learns 
to  construct  forms  from  paste-board 
boxes.  But  all  of  this  work  is  related  to 
the  life  of  home.  In  song  and  story,  the 
directors  deal  with  fancy  and  enter  the 
realm  of  imagination,  but  the  games  and 
handwork  always  deal  with  the  com- 
mon, every-day  life  experiences,  whether 
they  be  Hawaiian,  Chinese,  Japanese  or 
European. 

Every  day  at  twelve  rhe  children  cook 
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They  "make  believe"  to  do  what  they 
see  the  grown-ups  around  them  doing. 
So  in  the  new  kindergarten  method  the 
little  ones  are  taught  to  wash  and  iron, 
to  cook  and  sew. 

Through  his  reproduction  of  these  ac- 
tivities the  child  gradually  learns  the 
meaning  of  them  and  is  capable  of  play- 
ing his  own  part  in  relation  to  them.  In 
this  way  the  new  ideas  gained  have  the 
child's  own  past  experiences  for  a  back- 
ground, thus  seeming  a  continuity  of 
which  no  other  system  admits. 

While  every  child  has  his  turn  to  cook, 
wash,  iron,  scrub,  sew  and  make  gar- 
dens, he  is  also  given  opportunity  to  use 


rice  for  their  luncheons,  and  this  forms 
one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the 
day  to  them. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  kindergarten 
life  is  the  "good-morning"  song.  At  the 
opening  of  school  the  children  gacher 
about  the  director.  Two  little  Ameri- 
cans are  first  chosen  from  the  circle,  and 
they  take  their  places  in  the  center  of 
the  ring,  and  the  song,  "Good  Morning, 
Good  Morning,  Good  Morning  to  You," 
is  sung,  the  circle  joining  in  the  chorus. 

At  the  second  stanza,  two  little  Ha- 
waiians  take  the  place  of  the  wee  Ameri- 
cans and  the  song  is  sung  with  the  na- 
tive greeting,  "Aloha,  Aloha,  Aloha  to 
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Voii."  Then  two  embryo  brown-men  of 
the  Elowery  Kingdom  take  their  stand 
and  the  song  is  sung  with  the  Japanese 
good  morning,  "Ohoyo,  Ohoyo,  Ohoyo 
to  You."  The  Chinese  "Cho  Shing/' 
and  Portuguese  greetings  follow  in  due 
order,  and  the  school  is  then  ready  to 
settle  itself  to  work — or  almost  ready. 
There  arc  the  individual  good  mornings 
yet  to  be  said,  and  the  director  calls  each 
little  child  by  name  as  she  says  good 
morning,  awaiting  each  time  the  timid, 
low-toned  response. 

It  IS  a  very  simple  thing  to  say,  "Good 
morning,  Alice;  good  morning,  Sally; 
good  morning,  John*';  but  when  you 
have  the  names  of  five  nationalities  to 
remember,  and  after  remembering,  to 
pronounce,  it  is  quite  another  matter. 

"Good  morning,  Hatsuitehi;  good 
morning,  Hijiro;  Yo  Kim,  Ah  Hoe, 
Toshiyuki,  Sadato  Yoshi,  Ah  Soi,  and 
on  down  the  list. 

Nowhere  more  than  in  Hawaii  is  more 
surely  exemplified  the  fulfilling  of  the 
prophecy,  that  "the  sins  of  the  fathers 
shall  be  visited  upon  the  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generations."  Like 
all  of  the  children  of  the  slums,  many 
of  the  little  ones  who  are  found  in  the 
ranks  of  the  free  kindergartens  suffer 
with  congenital  or  hereditary  troubles, 
and*  each  morning  there  are  some  who 
require  surgical  attention,  both  for  their 
own  comfort  and  for  the  safety  of  the 
other  children,  as  most  of  the  sores  are 
more  or  less  infectious.  A  sweet-faced 
young  professional  nurse  makes  a  tour 
of  the  kindergartens  on  horseback,  visit- 
ing two  schools  each  morning.  All  of 
the  children  who  have  sores  or  cuts  or 
bruises,  requiring  attention,  are  segre- 
gated from  the  others,  and  the  nurse  be- 
gins her  work. 

When  this  system  of  employing  a  di- 
rector of  sanitation  was  first  established 
the  children  were  afraid  of  the  tall 
young  woman  with  the  big,  black  case, 
the  rolls  of  cotton  and  the  smelly,  burny 
medicines,  and  they  cried  and  hid  be- 
hind the  teachers'  skirts  in  abject  terror 
that  was  pitiful  to  see.  But  now  they 
have  learned  to  love  and  trust  her  and 
they  know  that  she  can  make  them  well. 

As  she  approaches  she  is  greeted  by  a 


mad  scramble  of  little  feet  and  a  chorus 
of  joyful  ^ cries  as  thumbs  and  finger^ 
are  stretclied  out  to  her,  little  bare  feci 
are  raised  for  her  to  see,  and  eyes  are 
lifted  for  her  inspection.  Of  eye  trou- 
bles there  are  many,  and  this  branch  of 
the  work  is  one  of  the  most  important. 
At  the  Henry  and  Dorothy  Castle  Mem- 
orial kindergarten  a  special  dispensary 
and  surgical  room  is  connected  with  the 
kindergarten  room,  and  the  young  as- 
sistants are  taught  to  assist  the  profes- 
sional nurse. 

One  of  the  free  kindergartens  is  con- 
ducted in  the  basement  of  the  old  Kawa- 
iahao  Church,  which  was  built  many 
years  ago  of  slabs  of  coral  from  the  reef. 
I  shall  never  forget  one  plump  little  Chi- 
naman from  this  school  who  approached 
the  nurse  one  morning. 

"Any  sores  this  morning?"  asked  the 
young  woman,  cheerfully.  The  wee 
Chinaman  hung  his  head.  When  he  had 
sufficiently  overcome  his  bashfulness  to 
do  so  he  lifted  a  plump,  bare  leg  for  in- 
spection. There  were  no  sores,  but 
there  was  a  shining  silver  bracelet.  The 
nurse  explained  to  me  that  the  boy*s 
mother  wished  to  fool  the  devil  and  to 
make  him  think  her  child  was  a  girl,  so 
by  putting  a  girl's  bracelet  upon  his  leg 
she  felt  quite  safe.  Boys  are  the  treas- 
ures of  the  household,  girls  but  incidents. 
The  devil  might  injure  the  treasure — he 
would  never  bother  himself  with  the  in- 
cident, hence  the  deception. 

As  the  little  tots  trudge  daily  to  kin- 
dergarten in  the  basement  of  old  Kawa- 
iahao,  they  pass,  with  wondering  eyes, 
one  of  the  human  landmarks  of  Hono- 
lulu— a  thin  and  sunken-chested  Portu- 
guese who  all  day  long  worships  before 
the  great  black-and-gold  statue  of  King 
Kamehameha  that  stands,  majestic  and 
imposing,  in  front  of  the  old  palace,  now 
used  as  one  of  the  judiciary  buildings. 
Always  in  white  and  always  barefooted, 
a  battered  old  black  hat  slouching  above 
his  matted  black  hair;  his  roving,  rest- 
less hands  twisting  and  untwisting,  fret- 
ting his  scanty  beard,  plucking  at  his 
sleeves — never  still,  he  comes  day  after 
day  in  rain  or  in  sunshine  to  pay  homage 
to  his  king  whose  upraised  spear  and 
beckoning  hand  seem  to  call  him. 
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No  one  seems  to  know  his  name,  no 
one  knows  where  he  Hves,  no  dhe  can  re- 
member the  timt  when  he  did  not  wor- 
ship there  on  the  sidewalk,  sometimes  on 
one  side  of  the  street,  sometimes  on  the 
other.  At  times  his  lips  move  as  though 
repeating  a  forgotten  prayer,  but  there 
is  no  peace  in  his  ever  shifting  black 
eyes. 

Poor  as  he  seems  to  be,  his  white  duck 
suit,  though  frayed  and  worn,  is  always 
clean ;  he  never  begs  and  is  never  drunk, 
and  just  quietly  spends  his  life  in  silent 
adoring  worship  of  the  great  black-and- 
gold  statue  towering  above  him.  Chil- 
dren peer  at  him  wonderingly  and  pass 
on,  half  afraid.    The  trolley  cars  bound 


for  Waikiki  or  town,  rattle  by  with  their 
loads  of  Americans,  Hawaiians  and 
Orientals;  merry  horseback  parties  can- 
ter past  casting  amused  glances  at  the 
old  huddled  figure  of  the  man;  gay 
motoring  parties  in  imported  frocks  and 
Virot  hats  glide  by  in  a  puff  of  dust  that 
settles  all  unheeded. on  the  bent  shoul- 
ders of  the  worshiper.  He  has  come  to 
be  as  much  a  landmark  as  Diamond 
Head  or  Punchbowl,  and  the  tide  of  hu- 
man life  with  its  ripples  and  its  foam, 
its  undercurrent  and  its  driftwood,  flows 
on  around  him  as  unrelentlessly  and 
steadily  as  a  river  flows  swiftly  on 
around  some  broken  tree  or  dead  stump 
embedded  m  its  banks. 


Unrest 


By  Don  Marquis 


There  shakes  through  all  the  suns  that  are 

A  heart -beat  hot  and  strong, 
And  tired  old  systems,  star  by  star. 

Revive  and  glow  in, song; 
A  fierce  unrest  seethes  at  the.  core 

Of  all  existing  things, — 
It  is  the  restless  wish  to  soar 

That  gives  a  god  his  wings, — 
And   ail   the  palpitant  red  choir 

Of  chiming  stars  were  mute 
But  for  the  stress  of  such  desire, 

And  Man  were  still  a  brute. 


Mary  of  Malua 

By  D*  E.  Dermody 

Prom  a  bozvery  strand ,  an  is  laud  of  the  sea, 
There  came  enchantment  unth  the  shifting  zuind. 

Keats:   Hyporloii. 


OXSWAIN  TIM  CRAW- 
LEY said  of  Sailmaker 
Monk  Braunes  that  "He 
must  have  been  born  trip- 
lets and  g  r  o  w  e  d  to- 
gether"; signifying  there- 
by that  Braunes  was  equal  to  several  men 
in  an  emergency.  The  same  authority 
said  of  the  new  bumboat-boy  that*'He 
looked  like  everybody's  young  brother" ; 
meaning  that  the  boy  patently  needed  a 
protector. 

Crawley  and  Braunes  were  attached 
to  the  old  Navy  Training  Ship  Adams, 
awhile  stationship  at  Pago  Pago.  For 
two  days  the  latter  had  been  studying 
the  new  bumboat-boy,  a  slight,  shy,  half- 
caste  Samoan.  Braunes  would  have 
been  amazed  had  anybody  told  him  that 
the  rigidly  calm  face  of  this  South  Sea 
exotic  was  a  delicate  duplicate  of  his  own 
rugged  countenance;  yet  a  casual  ob- 
server might  have  noticed  the  resem- 
blance, which  was  of  the  sort  that  oddly 
suggests  an  intangible  kinship  closer 
than  blood.  The  comparison  was  not 
uncomplimentary  to  either;  for  the  boy 
was  patterned  after  a  stained-glass 
angel ;  and  the  sailmaker  did  not  get  his 
first  name  from  any  conceit  of  likeness 
in  mien  or  movements  to  our  prehensile- 
tailed  forebears.  Kis  name  appeared  on 
his  enlistment  record  as  Monkton  Moyie 
Braunes ;  and,  except  when  he  had  occa- 
sion to  wake  up,  he  was  hardly  less  aus- 
tere and  impressive  tliaa  his  name  in  full. 
His  phlegm  carried  weight,  however, 
seeing  that  in  eight  years  in  the  Navy  he 
had,  by  numerous  private  industries 
known  to  men-of-war's  men,  put  by  suf- 


ficient funds  to  materialize  a  pretty 
dream  of  a  little  home  and  a  little  shop 
in  God's  country. 

The  old  bumboatyboy,  a  fourteen-year- 
old  full-blood  Kanaka,  on  whose  plump 
person  a  shark  had  once  dined,  Monk 
knew  to  repletion  as  an  imp  of  jovial 
vulgarity  and  crass  cunning,  who,  by  vir- 
tue of  an  empty  sleeve  and  his  familiar 
fun,  still  held  his  choice  location  under 
the  forecastle  awning,  and  all  the  trade 
worth  while.  His  snnppmg  black  eyes, 
greedy  industry  and  known,  but  laugh- 
ingly tolerated,  disposition  to  cheat, 
seemed  to  belie  his  kinship  with  tiie  gen- 
tle Samoans,  a  people  possessed  of  no 
such  civilized  propensities. 

In  opposition  to  this  impish  cripple 
was  the  new  bumboat-boy,  a  youth  pass- 
ing, perhaps  fifteen,  who  wore  a  vine- 
wreath  on  his  close-cropped  head,  m  the 
manner  of  young  Samoan  gallants,  and 
otherwise  startlingly  suggested  an  Incar- 
nation of  a  lovelorn  shepherd  on  an 
Etruscan  vase;  or,  to  be  more  modern, 
one  of  those  idealistic  vouths  who  twang 
the  auto-harp  in  magrazine  advertise- 
ments. Slender  just  to  gracefulness,  and 
of  a  color  no  darker  than  might  have 
been  a  Caucasian  born  and  reared  in 
these  isles  near  the  sun,  his  chiseled 
young  face  was  forever  se."  in  a  repose 
of  sorrow.  Even  when  of  necessity,  as 
he  stood  statue-straight  and  immobile 
behind  his  baskets  of  pine-apples  and 
bananas,  he  turned  his  face  this  way  or 
that  toward  the  infrequent  customer,  it 
seemed  more  as  if  the  sculptor  were  con- 
triving by  unseen  mechanism  to  pn/file 
the  alternative  charms  of  his  creation. 
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than  that  the  boy  was  moving:  of  Iiis  own 
volition. 

This  timid  vendor's  voiceless  calm,  in- 
terpreted as  pride;  his  speckless  cotton 
shirt  and  trousers,  the  full  length  of  the 
latter  a  pathetic  appeal  for  reco^ition  of 
his  kinship  to  the  conquering:  raoe,  did 
not  spell  poverty,  and  had  no  show  with 
the  near-nakedness,  the  Of^e  arm  and  the 
licentious  joviality  of  the  other.  And 
the  crew  continued  to  patronize  the 
dusky  imp,  only  now  and  then  throwing 
a  nickel  or  a  dime  to  the  tanned,  wing- 
less angel,  v,'hom  Braunes  had  discovered 
two  days  before,  had  patronized  liber- 
ally since,  and  was  now  trying  to  draw 
out  in  conversation. 

He  had  heretofore  elicited  nothing 
rnore  than  monosyllables,  delivered  in 
diffident  but  musical  English,  correctly 
spoken.  The  vocabulary  thus  far  con- 
sisted of  "yes,"  "no,"  "five"  and  "ten," 
the  last  two  words  behig  always  under- 
stood in  connection  with  cents.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  wreath  that  he  wore  in  lieu  of 
a  hat,  the  suggestion  of  a  weak  person- 
ality was  furthered  by  the  cowardly 
treble  in  which  the  boy  uttered  the  mono- 
syllables. He  regarded  Braunes  stead- 
ily, but  with  no  meaning  in  his  expres- 
sion, while  being  interrogated. 

"What's  your  name,  lad?"  queried  the 
sailmaker  quietly,  standing  in  idle  atti- 
tude, with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  in 
front  of  the  boy  and  his  wares. 

"Carl." 

"Carl  what?" 

"Carl— Carl!"  reiterated  the  boy,  in 
lifeless  tones. 

"But  Carl  what?  You've  got  some 
other  name,  have  n't  you  ?" 

A  troubled  look  came  into  the  boy's 
eyes. 

"No,  no !"  he  piped  like  a  fretful  child, 
with  what  relevancy  to  the  question  he 
alone  knew. 

The  sailor  went  on  another  tack. 

"What's  this  biggest  one  worth?"  he 
asked,  stooping  down  to  lift  a  pineapple. 

"Five." 

"And  this  littlest  one?" 

"Five." 

"That  is  n't  fair,  is  it?"  asked  Braunes, 
looking  up  with  an  ingratiating  smile. 
But  the  boy  only  looked  troubled  again. 

"Were  you  bom  in  Samoa,  boy?"  per- 


sisted the  inquisitor,  as  he  straightened 
up. 

"Yes." 

"InTutuila?" 

"Upolu." 

"Is  your  father  a  white  man  ?" 

"He  has  no  color ;  he  is  dead,"  weirdly 
spoke  the  youth,  scattering  his  monosyl- 
lables behind  him. 

"And  your  mother  ?" 

"Dead." 

"With  whom  do  you  live?" 

"My  sister— Mary." 

He  was  answering  as  one  hypnotized, 
an  anguished  pleading  against  the  inqui- 
sition alike  in  look  and  tone.  Braunes, 
himself  embarressed  in  the  ensuing  si- 
lence, began  hastily  bargaining  for  pine- 
apples by  the  wholesale.  He  bought 
seven  of  them,  making  an  important 
business,  with  the  boy's  mute  assistance, 
of  selecting  the  largest  and  the  smallest 
alternately,  in  the  interests  of  a  square 
deal.  Then  he  pretended  to  be  non- 
plussed by  the  amount  of  change  he  got 
back  out  of  a  dollar,  thinking  to  trap  the 
young  dealer  into  more  lengthened  and 
voluntary  speech.  But  the  boy  only 
pushed  the  change  box  toward  his  liberal 
customer,  with  an  out-throw  of  one  palm 
to  signify  that  he  should  help  himself. 
Outdone  in  his  harmless  chicanery, 
Braunes  took  his  pine-apples  in  on  the 
gundeck,  where,  to  get  rid  of  them,  he 
gave  them  to  some  apprentice  boys,  who, 
being  in  the  fourth  conduct-class,  were 
temporarily  out  of  funds. 

Bumboat-men  and  boys  are  notorious- 
ly merry  and  talkative.  To  be  so  is  as 
necessary  in  their  business  as  it  is  in  the 
business  of  the  commercial  drummer. 
The  silent  timidity  of  the  new  bumboat- 
boy,  coupled  with  the  sculptural  fascina- 
tion of  his  face,  had  somehow  taken 
strong  hold  on  the  imagination  of  the 
self-contained  sailmaker.  He  could  not 
keep  his  mind  off  the  troubled  eyes  and 
the  unnatural  sh3mess  of  the  youth,  so 
strangely  at  variance  with  his  Samoan 
half-brothers,  by  nature  a  frank  and 
wholesomely  familiar  folk. 

"I  '11  make  him  talk  yet,"  Braunes  as- 
sured himself.  And  the  method  he 
adopted  to  that  end  was,  like  himself, 
original  and  effective. 

At  a  quarter  to  six  that  evening,  the 
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hour  at  which  the  buiiiboat-boys  came  off 
in  their  outrigger  canoes  for  the  evening 
meal,  the  sailmaker  look  his  sewing  kit 
and  went  aloft.  The  Adams,  one  of  the 
few  vessels  of  the  Navy  still  carrying 
graceful  masts  and  spars,  moving  as  fre- 
quently by  sail  as  by  steam,  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  narrow  head  of  the  harbor,  not 
having  been  yet  moored  to  the  new  naval 
dock.  Brauiles  betook  himself  to  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  port  main-topgallant 
yard,  and  on  this  dizzy  eyrie  began  os- 
tensibly mending  a  reef-earring,  while 
keeping  an  eye  out  for  the  classic-faced 
Carl,  whose  route  of  approach,  he  knew, 
lay  directly  under  where  he  made  busi- 
ness for  himself.  He  was  woiking  on 
the  principle  of  the  twelve-year-oKi 
schoolboy  who  attracts  the  attention  of 
his  ten-year-old  ladylove  by  turning 
somersaults  in  her  presence. 

He  was  co;:scious  of  a  pleasurable 
touch  of  excitement  as  he  saw  the  object 
of  his  interest  shove  off  from  the  west 
em  beach  of  the  bay,  beyond  the  wharf. 
Both  Carl  and  Tao-Toma,  the  one-armed 
imp,  abode  somewhere  in  the  hillside 
jungles  in  that  direction;  and  the  two 
now  pushed  off  from  the  shore  simulta- 
neously, paddling  briskly,  as  if  in  a  race ; 
but  Tao-Toma,  with  a  jeering  hullabaloo, 
quickly  distanced  his  competitor  and  was 
passing  under  the  sailor  aloft  while  Carl 
was  yet  a  third  of  the  distance  away ;  for 
the  latter  propelled  his  boat  as  he  pushed 
trade,  with  a  listless  grace  oretty  to  look 
at  but  painfully  lacking  in  results. 

The  sailmaker  took  off  his  white  hat 
and  waved  it  encouragingly  at  the  beaten 
boy,  but  got  no  answer  for  a  time.  Carl 
came  on  steadily,  and  Braimes  saw  that 
the  boy  saw  and  was  watching  him  fix- 
edly. And  when  the  boat  was  quite  near, 
and  Braunes  waved  his  hat  again,  shout- 
ing down  a  cheery,  "Hello,  Carl!"  the 
boy  stood  up  in  the  stern  of  his  exceed- 
ingly narrow  palm-log  canoe,  and,  with 
lifted  but  changeless  face,  enunciated 
clearly:  "How  are  you?" 

He  did  not  immediately  sit  down 
again,  allowing  his  canoe  to  drift  tem- 
porarily with  the  tide,  his  face  still  lifted 
toward  the  sailor.  It  seemed  to  be  his 
fixed  habit  that  wherever  his  gaze 
chanced  it  remained  until  something  of 
sufficient    importance    required    him    ♦o 


look  elsewlierc.  With  head  thrown  back 
he  was  looking  nearly  straight  upwards 
as  he  passed  almost  directly  beneath 
the  sailor.  At  that  instant,  Braunes. 
who  sat  astride  the  yardarm,  with  his 
legs  locked  under  it,  spun  around  head 
down,  like  a  performer  on  the  horizontal 
bar,  and,  with  a  loud  outcry,  dropped 
headlong,  arrowing:  into  the  water  within 
three  feet  of  the  canoe. 

Like  a  mocking  echo  of  the  sailor's 
hoarse  cry,  came  a  shrill  shriek  from  be- 
low; and  similarly,  as  he  splashed  into 
the  water,  there  followed  a  mimic  splash 
almost  in  the  same  spot.  For  Carl,  drop- 
ping his  paddle  and  blindly  reaching  out 
with  both  hands,  as  the  body  of  the  sailor 
shot  past  him,  stumbled,  first  on  a  thwart 
and  then  on  the  gunwale,  and  went  over- 
board flat  on  his  face,  disappearing 
under  the  bubbling  eddy  left  by  the 
other. 

Monk,  coming  to  the  surface,  started 
for  the  canoe,  but  stopped  with  an  ex- 
clamation. 

"Good  Lord!**  he  ejaculated,  "what 
have  I  done  now?" 

As  misfht  have  been  expected,  Carl 
answered  with  a  look  instead  of  words: 
for  he  rose  out  of  the  water  within  two 
feet  of  the  sailor,  his  drenched  Caesarian 
wreath  showing  first.  A  wild  terror  in 
his  wet,  dark  eyes  turned  into  instant  re- 
lief as  he  saw  Braunes,  and  he  astounded 
and  delighted  the  latter  by  casting  mono- 
syllables to  the  winds. 

"I  thought  you  were  drowned,  surely," 
he  said,  shrilly.  And  further  proved  his 
possibilities  of  animation  by  starting  to 
swim  gracefully  after  his  canoe,  which 
was  drifting  away  on  the  tide. 

"They  have  n't  sprinkled  the  rosewater 
on  the  ocean  that  I  'm  to  be  drowned  in 
yet,  son,"  vaunted  Monk,  as  he  swam  at 
the  boy's  side. 

"Dont  say  that,  please,"  piped  Carl, 
to  Monk's  added  amazement. 

"Why  not  ?"  he  inquired  with  concern. 

"Because  men — men  like  you  dont 
brag,  surely.    How  did  you  fall?" 

Monk  took  a  mouthful  of  salt  water 
and  spat  it  out  again,  as  a  diversion  while 
he  digested  the  remarkable  social  change 
which  the  boy  had  undergone  since  noon- 
time. 

He    carefully    helped    Carl    into    the 
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canoe  when  they  had  caught  it,  and 
swam  along  beside  it  himself,  against 
the  boy's  protest,  with  a  hand  on  the  out- 
rigger. 

"How  did  you  come  to  fall?"  the  boy 
asked  again,  as  he  paddled  toward  the 
gangway.  He  spoke  plain  English,  but 
with  a  native  enunciation  inilescribable 
and  quite  unlike  anything  that  Monk  had 
heard  before.  Samoans,  if  they  speak 
English  at  all,  speak  it  plainly;  incor- 
rectly, perhaps,  but  with  an  accent  that 
would  easily  be  taken  for  the  Anglo- 
Colonial. 

"I  did  n't  fall.  I — just  dropped,"  con- 
fessed Monk. 

"On  purpose?" 

"Yes." 

"Why?"  Always  after  uttering  a 
monosyllable  the  boy  s  mouth  remained 
open,  exampling  his  general  lack  of 
speech  or  action  without  cause. 

"I  was  in  a  hurry  to  say  'howdy,' " 
averred  Monk.  And  Carl's  smile  was  the 
coming  to  life  of  tinted  marble. 

"May  I  ask  why  you  wouldn't  talk 
to  me  before?"  quizzed  Monk. 

"My  sister  had  told  me  not  to  tell 
people  about  us;  but  today  she  told  me 
I  need  not  be  afraid  of  you.  The  doctor 
said  you  were  a  kind  man." 

"I  swow!"  swore  the  sailor.  "Just 
what  kind  of  a  cannibal  did  your  sister 
have  me  logged  for  ?" 

The  boy  looked  troubled.  "Please 
dont,"  he  pleaded. 

And  Monk  didn't  any  more  at  that 
time,  asking  instead:  "Where  did  your 
sister  see  the  doctor?"  He  knew  that 
the  doctor  referred  to  was  the  Service 
surgeon  at  the  station. 

"He  comes  to  see  her  sometimes.  She 
is  sick,"  explained  Carl. 

On  board  the  ship,  when  he  had  got 
into  dry  clothes,  Braunes  came  on  deck 
with  a  sailor  suit  in  his  hands,  which  he 
threw  to  Carl,  telling  the  boy  to  put  them 
on  while  he  attended  to  sales  himself. 
But  Carl  shrank  away  and  remained 
dripping  in  the  background,  watching 
wide-eyed  the  strenuous  business  meth- 
ods of  a  modem  American  who  was 
inured  to  the  waterfronts  of  both  San 
Francisco  and  New  York. 

More  than  the  usual  number  of  men 


were  hanging  about  Carl's  stock-in- 
trade,  not  out  of  any  regard  for  the  pro- 
prietor, whose  stupid  timidity  put  him 
beyond  their  pale,  but  because  of  a 
wholesome  respect  for  Braunes^  domi- 
neering personality.  It  is  nothing  un- 
common for  a  member  of  a  ship's  com- 
pany to  lend  a  hand  to  a  deserving  bum- 
boat-man,  the  result  being  increased 
business  in  proportion  to  the  popularity 
of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Braunes  was 
respected,  but  not  as  popular  as  some, 
being,  like  his  present  protege,  of  too 
reserved  a  nature  to  create  a  large  camp- 
following,  though  men  flocked  freely  to 
his  lead  when  things  were  doing. 

"Say,  you  fellows — why  dont  you  buy 
something?"  he  inquired  now,  with  an 
affected  glare  around  the  amused  circle, 
finding  himself  momentarilv  with  noth- 
ing to  do. 

"Where  'd  you  get  the  boy  ?"  guyed  a 
grimy  coalpasser.  "Is  he  your  brother? 
He  has  your  complexion  all  right." 

The  sailmaker  pounced  on  this  fellow, 
who  t^ied  ineffectually  to  make  his  get- 
away. He  caught  the  scandalmonger  by 
either  shoulder  from  behind,  and  pro- 
pelled him  toward  the  fruit-baskets  with 
a  lifted  knee. 

"You  going  to  buy  something?" 

"No-o!" 

"No?"  Monk  shook  him  until  his 
head  waggled  like  that  of  a  toy  man- 
darin. 

"Ye-es!" 

"How  long's  this  been  goin'  on?"  in- 
quired Coxswain  Tim  Crawley,  an  old 
shipmate  of  Monk's  and  a  fierce  fellow 
generally,  who  appeared  on  the  scene  at 
this  juncture. 

"Ever  since  it  started,"  Monk  in- 
formed him ;  "and  it 's  going  to  be  kept 
up  right  along  after  it  stops." 

"What  is  it? — ^an  act  of  parliament?" 

"Yes;  with  a  speech  from  the  throne 
for  a  chromo.  Here,  you,  buy  some- 
thing!" This  intimidatingly  to  a  youth 
who  was  grinning  at  him. 

"Are  we  all  here  now?"  inquired 
Crawley,  hoarsening  his  voice  in  mock 
authority. 

These  queries  were  all  set  phrases  of 
the  coxswain's,  picked  up  here  and  there 
and  habitually  utilized  by  him  to  express 
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the  sense  of  humor  which  he  possessed, 
but  for  which  he  lacked  the  knack  to 
coin  words  of  his  own,  though  he  had  a 
reputation  for  evolving  wise  saws  with 
the  fluency  of  Solomon's  self. 

"All  here,  Admiral !''  raucoused  Monk. 

"Then  let 's  do  business." 

He  indiscriminately  seized  an  appren- 
tice and  a  fireman  by  the  backs  of  their 
collars  and  bumped  their  heads  together. 

"What  like  you  goin'  to  buy?"  he 
threatened  them. 

"Five!"  squeaked  the  apprentice. 

"Ten!"  croaked  the  fireman. 

"How  much?— I  didn't  catch  that." 
And  he  bumped  their  heads  again. 

"Fifteen !"  yelled  the  apprentice. 

"Two-bits!"  bellowed  the  fireman. 

The  crowd  laughed ;  whereupon,  Monk 
sprang  into  its  midst,  and  a  melee  fol- 
lowed. The  strong  struggled  and  the 
weak  ran.  Camp-followers  of  Crawley 
joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the  flying,  while 
friends  of  captured  men  formed  "arm- 
and-away"  parties  and  attempted  their 
rescue.  The  tumult  was  tremendous, 
and  to  an  innocent  bystander  might  have 
appeared  like  a  bloody  riot.  Moment- 
arily two  men,  one  leading  the  other  by 
the  ear,  nose  or  a  twist  of  the  wrist, 
emerged  from  the  struggling  mass;  a 
coin  was  dropped  into  Carl's  money-box 
and  something  subtracted  from  his  stock. 
If  a  man  had  no  money,  his  captor  would 
lend  him  the  necessarv  amount. 

Finally,  Monk  turned  an  empty  basket 
boltom-side  up  and  stood  on  it.  "Atten- 
tion to  orders !"  he  shouted.  "The  loot  *s 
all  gone  and  an  armistice  is  declared. 
*Carry  on'  at  seven-thiity  tomorrow 
morning." 

Then  he  turned  to  Carl  as  a  servant 
to  his  master,  anticipating  some  naive 
equivalent  of  "Well  done."  Instead,  he 
stood  aghast. 

"Well,  of  all  the  dewdrops  from 
heaven,  you  take  the  hardtack!"  he 
gasped. 

Carl,  still  wet  and  draggled,  was  lying 
in  a  dead  faint  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hatch  from  that  on  which  his  vanished 
stores  had  been  displayed.  Unquestion- 
ably, he  had  believed  himself  witnessing 
wholesale  murder. 

Monk  carried  the  boy,  who,  in  his  life- 


less cuiuiiiion  looked  more  than  ever  like 
a  piece  of  sculpture,  down  to  ihe  sick- 
bay, where  he  was  speedily  revived. 
Then  he  got  himself  into  shore  clothes 
and  went  cff  with  Carl  in  his  boat.  Stiil 
pale  and  shaking,  the  lad  really  needed 
assistance. 

As  the  canoe  slid  ii.to  the  beach  sands, 
Monk  saw  what  he  expected.  A  silk- 
clad,  double-chinned  Chinaman  met  Tao- 
Toma  and  took  charge  of  his  left-over 
stock;  and  Tao,  with  vile  objurgations 
in  return  for  an  Oriental  compliment, 
disappeared  among  the  thatched  houses 
and  cocoanut  palms  to  his  right,  grasp- 
ing a  gold  perquisite,  amounting  to  sev- 
eral days'  wages  for  an  honest  working- 
man,  in  his  mateless  fist,  which  latter, 
however,  was  toug:h  enougrh  for  two. 

Nobody  greeted  Carl,  and  Braunes 
was  assured  that  lie  had  surmised  cor- 
rectly. The  boy  was  in  all  probability 
the  lone  support  of  some  fallen  family 
pride,  ennobled  by  its  white  admixture, 
such  as  is  to  be  found  often  in  the  outer 
waters  of  the  world,  into  which  human 
derelicts  from  commercial  shores  drift 
and  go  down. 

As  Carl  began  strapping  his  baskets 
about  him,  Monk  put  out  a  preventing 
hand. 

"I  '11  carry  your  baskets  this  time, 
Carl,"  he  remarked  indifferently.  "I 
happen  to  be  going  your  way." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  not  the  re- 
motest idea  of  what  that  way  was,  and 
was  only  intent  on  getting  inside  Carl's 
home.  The  strangeness  of  the  youth  was 
gripping  him  tighter  every  moment. 
Carl  looked  at  him  without  replying, 
bnt  kept  on  adjusting  the  baskets,  pluck- 
ing from  one  of  them  as  he  did  so  a 
left-over,  bruised  banana,  which  he  ab- 
sently flung  from  him  with  an  awkward, 
overhead  swing  of  his  arm,  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  needed  no  Sherlock 
Holmes  to  discover.  Braunes,  noting  the 
motion,  turned  aside  his  austere  face,  as 
if  to  hide  from  himself  the  mingled  smile 
and  flush  that  softened  it,  muttering  to 
himself,  "You  're  a  bad  actor,  Carl." 
Aping  a  frown  with  difficulty,  he  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  baskets. 

"T  sav,  kid,  this  wont  do,"  he  blurted 
inspired  with  a  kind  of  angry  sympathy 
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for  the  forlorn  weakling.  "You  've  got 
to  come  out  of  your  dope." 

"You  must  n't  be  a  young  fool,  Carl," 
he  added  with  rude  kindliness,  as  he 
sprang  up  the  bank  with  the  boy  at  his 
heels.  "You  '11  never  get  on  in  the  world 
at  all  if  you  dont  spunk  up." 

Carl,  silent,  hesitated  as  they  reached 
the  seaside  path,  then  turned  to  his  left ; 
and  they  proceeded  side  by  side  past  the 
palm  groves,  studded  with  native  huts. 
They  had  gone  some  distance  before  the 
sailor  spoke  again.  Then  he  looked  side- 
wise  and  encountered  the  boy's  eyes 
studying  him  with  a  kind  of  satisfied 
wonder. 

"Is  your  sister  younger  than  you, 
Carl?" 

"Older.    She  is  nineteen." 

"And  you?" 

"Seventeen." 

"You  dont  look  it,  lad.  What's  your 
sister's  name?" 

"I  told  you— Mary." 

"Mary?"  questioned  the  sailor,  sud- 
denly smitten  by  the  sweet,  old-fash- 
ioned name,  which  he  had  failed  to  no- 
tice when  Carl  had  spoken  it  earlier  in 
the  day.  "Am  I  back  home?"  he  smiled 
reminiscently ;  "or  have  I  died  and  gone 
to  heaven  ?" 

'Whatr 

The  full-throated  syllable  came  so  ab- 
ruptly and  loudly  as  to  cause  Braunes 
to  look  round  quickly,  discovering  Carl 
staring  at  him  with  the  eagerness  ex- 
pressed by  parted  lips,  his  eyes  shining. 

"Yes;  she  was  named  for  Mary  in 
heaven,"  proclaimed  the  extraordinary 
boy. 

"Mary  in  Heaven?"  repeated  the  sail- 
or, stupidly,  while  they  continued  to  re- 
gard each  other  with  sparkling  eyes, 
neither  having  the  faintest  idea  in  what 
channel  the  other's  mind  was  running, 
yet  both  taking  delight  of  the  mutual 
mystery. 

"I  think — I  hope,"  said  Monk,  his  gaz- 
ing going  on  to  the  foliated  landscape, 
glittering  in  the  evening  sunlight,  as 
Carl's  eyes  fell  with  a  sudden  return  of 
self-consciousness — "I  hope  there  are  a 
great  many  Marys  in  heaven,  but  I 
reckon  I  know  which  one  your  sister  was 
named  for.     What  do  you  know  about 


that  particular  Mary  in  heaven,  Carl?" 

"Not  much,"  admitted  Carl.  "But  in 
a  book  that  we  have,  there  is  a  sone:  of 
her." 

"Where  did  you  get  books?" 

"My  father  had  some ;  and  the  faifeau, 
the  teacher  at  Malua,  gave  us  two,  the 
best  in  the  world,  he  said.  He  said  for 
me  to  read  them,  for  that  some  day  per- 
haps I  would  be  a  maker  of  books.  But 
that  is  not  so,  because  books  are  not  made 
in  Samoa." 

"He  meant  that  you  might  some  day 
write  books,  Carl.  And  do  you  know, 
one  of  the  greatest  makers  of  books  that 
ever  was,  lived  long  in  Samoa  and  made 
books  here? — in  Upolu." 

"You  mean  Louis,"  ccmfirmed  Carl 

"Louis  who?" 

"Louis  Stevenson.  It  was  he  that  said 
I  would  make  books ;  he  told  the  faifeau, 
who  told  me.    He  kissed  me  in  Apia." 

"Who,  Stevenson?" 

"Yes.  I  dont  remember ;  I  was  a  lit- 
tle one ;  but  the  faifeau  told  me  so,  and 
said  that  when  I  was  older  I  would  be 
proud  of  it." 

"And  well  you  may,  lad,"  agreed 
Braunes.  "Whenever  you  hear  folks 
speak  of  him,  say  what  you  have  said  to 
me,  Carl — *He  kissed  me  in  Apia,'  and 
see  if  their  eyes  dont  shine.  But  in  what 
book  did  you  read  of  Mary— the  Bible?" 
he  asked,  reverting  to  the  subject  most  in 
his  mind. 

"No.  She  IS  in  that,  too.  But  the 
song  of  her  was  in  another  book,  all 
songs." 

"Do  you  remember  the  song,  Carl?" 

"O,  surely !"  Scarcely  audibly,  but  in 
a  voice  that  vibrated  like  reed-music, 
rendering  unutterably  sweet  the  melo- 
dious lines,  he  chanted: 

Is  thy  name  Mary,  maiden  fairf 
Thou  'rt  sweet  enough  that  name  to  bear, 
Though  she  to  whom  it  once  was  given 
Was  half  of  earth  and  half  of  heaven. 

Braunes  was  neither  artist,  nor  poet, 
nor  musician,  though  in  spirit  he  may 
have  been  any  or  all  of  these.  But  if  so, 
he  did  not  know  it,  else  he  would  have 
understood  better  the  numbing  thrill, 
neither    joy    nor    pain,    but    something 
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higher  than  either,  that  struck  through 
his  rugged  frame  as  the  music  of  words 
poured  in  the  music  of  sound  from  the 
lips  of  the  Pan-like  youth  who  walked, 
with  no  self-consciousness,  at  his  side. 
Momentarily  he  walked  in  air  and  was 
dumb,  unable  to  analyze  his  ailing.  When 
he  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  control 
his  voice,  he  tried  to  break  the  spell 
completely  with  light  speech,  but  he 
knew  that  he  spoke  gently  and  near-rev- 
erently. 

"On  my  soul,  Carl,  I  believe  I  love 
your  sister — Mary." 
"O,  please  dont!—0!" 
At  the  broken  cry  that  came  from  be- 
hind him,  Braunes  stopped  and  stared 
back.  Carl  was  standing  still  a  few  paces 
away.  Tears  were  running  down  his 
cheeks,  and  bumingly  in  his  dusky  eyes 
flared  the  anguish  of  a  thousand  years, 
the  sailor  thought.  He  had  never  seen 
such  a  look  in  any  eyes  before,  had  never 
dreamed  that  eyes  could  hold  such  an  ex- 
pression, and  it  jarred  him  to  his  heels. 
Moreover,  his  brain  was  whirling  with 
the  wherefore  of  it. 

"In  God's  name,  Carl,  what  ails  you? 
— and  me,  too?"  he  heard  himself  asking 
in  the  tones  of  a  third  person  intruding. 

But  Carl,  sobbing  broken-heartedly, 
was  tugging  at  the  baskets  hanging  by 
straps  from  the  sailor's  shoulders.  They 
were  still  on  the  path  by  the  water's 
edge,  and  were  nearing  the  surf-beaten 
rocks  that  marked  the  open  sea.  They 
had  passed  the  palm  groves  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  Braunes  now  observed 
that  they  were  standing  at  the  head  of  a 
faintly  marked  path  leading  into  the 
multi-shrubbed  jungle  of  the  mountain- 
side; and  he  distinguished  where  this 
path  ended,  perhaps  a  hundred  yards 
away,  at  the  door  of  a  tiny  hut,  yet  green 
from  the  buildmg.  Through  the  roof  of 
pandanus  leaves,  sloping  nearly  to  the 
earth,  the  door  protruded  upward  like  a 
mimic  vine-clad  g-able.  Even  in  the  in- 
stant of  his  discovery,  a  gossamer-gar- 
mented girl,  tall  but  of  an  elfin  slimness, 
came  out  of  this  door  and  turned  aside 
from  view.  He  hardly  more  than  half 
glimpsed  a  pale,  tinted  face,  and  had  time 
only  to  note  that  she  was  almost  liter- 
ally clothed  in  heavy  wreaths  of  flowers. 


some  of  such  length  as  to  trail  at  her 
feet.  It  was  a  charming  native  custom 
carried  to  childish  extravagance;  but 
nothing  the  less  the  sailor's  already  beat- 
ing pulse  quick^ed  anew  at  this  glimpse 
of  the  flower-maiden. 

"But  I  'm  going  in  with  you,  Carl,"  he 
said.  "I  'm  going  in  to  see  your  sister. 
I  want  to  meet  Mary." 

"No,  no — no!"  almost  shrieked  Carl, 
fumbling  blindly  at  the  basket  straps. 

Braunes  looked  once  more  at  the  dis- 
tracted boy,  his  own  eyes  moist  and 
blank  with  futility  He  remembered  witli 
a  shock,  as  he  looked  at  the  uplifted  face, 
what  his  thoughts  had  been  when  he  had 
first  seen  Carl.  Without  further  words, 
he  dropped  the  remaining  baskets  and 
strode  away  down  the  path  toward  the 
wharf.  The  song  about  Mary  was  sing- 
ing itself  in  his  heart-beats,  not  because 
it  was  about  Mary,  he  knew,  but  because 
Carl  had  sung  it.  And  he  was  saying  to 
himself  that  Carl's  wish,  whatever  its 
reason,  was  a  sacred  thing ;  and,  because 
of  the  wish,  so  was  Mary. 

In  Pago  Pago,  he  sought  out  Blank, 
who  had  personal  as  well  as  recorded 
knowledge  of  every  person  in  the  village. 
In  response  to  the  query  as  to  who  Carl 
and  Mary  were,  however,  he  languidly 
affirmed  that  one  Carl  of  his  acquaint- 
ance had  been  a  celebrated  German- 
American  statesman,  and  another  a  yet 
more  celebrated  baseball  short-stop,  of 
Peoria,  Illinois;  and  that  the  only  Mary 
of  real  importance  that  he  knew  was  his 
cousin  Charlie's  mother-in-law.  Such 
worldly  levity  perturbed  Braunes  in  his 
present  state  of  spiritual  uplift,  and  he 
elaborated  his  question  without  a  smilt. 
Whereupon,  the  polite  Blank  looked  the 
matter  up. 

Carl  and  Mary  were  in  full  "Carl 
Franklin  Murva"  and  "Mary  Alice 
Murva,"  the  surname  being  noted  in 
Blank's  single-copy  edition,  Tutuilian 
Who's  Who  as  a  probable  native  cor- 
ruption of  "Murphy."  Even  so,  "Mary 
Murphy"  in  no  wise  dampened  Braunes' 
enthusiasm.  The  brother  and  sister  had 
come  to  Tutuila  about  a  month  previous, 
passengers  on  an  inter-island  boat.  The 
girl,  the  elder  of  the  two,  appeared  to 
have  been  convalescing  from  a  wasting 
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illness,  as  she  was  very  pale  and  thin. 
Their  capital  on  arrival  had  been  a  few 
household  goods,  such  as  native  Samoans 
do  not  usually  have,  and  the  German 
equivalent  of  seven  dollars  in  coin.  As- 
sisted by  kind  neighbors,  they  had 
quickly  built  the  little  house  in  the  jun- 
gle, choosing  for  no  known  reason  that 
out-of-the-way  covert.  The  boy  had 
gone  about  trying  to  earn  a  little  money, 
probably  for  the  procurement  of  deli- 
cacies for  his  sick  sister.  Blank  seeming 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  pair  were 
ordinarily  accustomed  to  live  off  the 
soil,  in  the  manner  of  other  Samoans. 
Monk  did  not  agree  with  him  in  this,  but 
said  nothing.  However,  no  body  that  is 
the  chamber  of  a  soul  ever  goes  hungry 
in  Samoa.  Blank  was  also  of  the  opinion 
that  the  hurricane  season  would  come  on 
early  this  year,  but  in  this  matter  also 
Monk  offered  no  opinion. 

He  went  out  to  be  alone,  and  found 
himself  walking  along  the  seaward 
fringe  of  the  palm  groves,  past  the  home 
of  Carl  and  Mary.  Hurricanes  were  dull 
subjects  with  the  mystery  of  Mary  un- 
solved. His  glimpse  of  the  girl,  and 
Blank's  unadorned  description  of  her  as 
a  slender  maiden,  wasted  and  pale,  flow- 
ered in  the  sailor's  reflections  into  the 
lines  of  Carl's  prayerfully  appropriate 
song: 
" — half  of  earth  and  half  of  heaven." 
At  midnight  he  was  sitting  on  one  of 
a  cape  of  detached  rocks  projecting  into 
the  surf  beyond  the  harbor  point,  look- 
ing out  over  the  moonlit  sea,  watching 
the  ivory-white  sea-horses  racing  home 
in  mad,  thundering  thousands,  to  leap 
with  disintegrating  manes  upon  the 
ocean  border  of  glimmering  sands  or  low 
tufted  banks.  The  spell  of  the  elusive 
seascape,  fairied  by  a  fervent  tropic  moon 
and  lustrous  stars,  saturated  him  like 
opium.  His  exaltation  took  the  form  of 
feeling  that  what  had  been  was  all  use- 
less pother,  and  that  the  real  business  of 
his  being  was  about  to  begin.  Had  the 
mercurial  Crawley  been  present,  and  in 
his  friend's  passing  confidence,  he  would 
have  dug  about  the  roots  of  the  moody 
sailmaker's  obsession  and  found  it  cause- 
less, there  appearing  to  be  nothing  to  it 
but  a  glimpse  of  a  thin  girl  named  Mary 


and  a  morbid  sympathy  for  her  brother, 
a  big-eyed  boy  who  alternately  babbled 
and  was  dumb,  sang  and  wept,  without 
any  apparent  reason  for  doing  any  of 
these  puerile  things.  But  Braunes  had 
for  these  two  a  pity,  of  a  kind  that  Craw- 
ley could  not  understand,  begotten  of 
both  romance  and  blood. 

Like  a  fairy  shallop  on  a  sea  of  silver 
illusion,  there  passed  to  his  left  a  long, 
white  tribal  canoe,  in  which  more  than  a 
score  of  natives,  their  flimsy,  vivid-hued 
garments  distinguishable  in  the  glamor- 
ous half-night  each  from  the  other,  pad- 
dled in  rhythmic  unison,  while  their  me- 
lodious voices,  male  and  female,  mel- 
lowed by  distance  over  the  water,  came 
dream-like  to  the  listener's  ears  in  a  Sa- 
moan  song.  Very  happy  are  those  chil- 
dren of  the  happy  isles,  care-free  and  all 
but  sinless.  Yet  Braunes  knew  that  this 
would  never  do  for  him;  and  he  knew 
that  the  lonely,  half-caste  pair,  dwelling 
apart  in  the  hillside  jungle,  were  also 
aliens  here.  There  was  but  one  meaning 
to  their  aloofness;  they  had  not  been 
reared  in  community  with  the  real  Sa- 
moans, but  had  been  forced  to  it  now. 
In  Malua  and  Apia  their  parents  had 
unquestionably  mingled  with  refined  Eu- 
ropeans, missionaries  and  consuls;  had 
been,  doubtless,  of  the  elect  who  had  sat 
beneath  the  vines  at  Vailima  with  the 
high-souled  Stevenson.  Here  the  or- 
phans were  unknown,  of  no  alliance,  cut 
off  by  a  sinister  breach  from  both  their 
kinds ;  driven  to  lonely  covert.  It  was  a 
pitiful  thing,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  good 
to  have  the  power  to  lift  them  out  of 
their  loneliness.  Meditation  along  that 
trend  sat  heavily  on  him  as  he  retraced 
his  steps.  He  often  paused,  and  finally 
sat  down  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
Mary's  home,  on  a  cairn  of  dead  cocoa- 
nut  hulls,  in  the  tomb-like  shadow  of  the 
oval-topped  tree. 

It  was  the  full  flush  of  tropic  sunrise 
when  he  awoke,  lying  on  the  green,  his 
head  pillowed  on  the  roots  of  his  shelter 
tree.  His  first  consciousness  was  of 
abashment  at  what  his  shipmates  would 
say  should  they  learn  of  his  night's  out- 
ing. Either  they  would  say  that  he  had 
been  on  a  spree,  or  they  would  taunt  him 
with   significant  touches  of  their   fore- 
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heads.  Nevertheless,  the  enchantment  of 
the  night  was  not  wholly  dispersed.  He 
took  note  of  the  green  and  flowered 
world  how  beautiful,  and  of  the  ever- 
blue,  shining  sea,  wondering  if  he  would 
ever  again  be  reconciled  to  live  beyond 
the  lull  of  its  undulations.  His  soliloquy 
was  interrupted  by  a  humming  sound 
just  without  the  undergrowth  a  few 
paces  from  him.  Craning  his  neck  to 
peer  over,  he  saw  Carl  staggering  by  on 
the  now  memoried  path,  bowed  with  the 
weight  of  three  green-heaped  baskets, 
but  cheerfully  singing  a  Samoan  song, 
the  meaning  of  which  Braunes  knew,  for 
all  Samoa  had  been  singing  it  since  years 
gone  when  an  American  fleet  was  shat 
tered  on  the  reefs  at  Apia — "Tofa  mat 
feleni": 

Good'by,  my  friend; 
I  now  must  lose  thee; 
For  the  ship  is  going  away 
With  the  men  of  America, 

The  boy's  bell-like  tones  throbbed 
through  the  listener's  veins  like  new-in- 
fused blood ;  and  with  that  all  shame  for 
his  equivocal  position  passed  from  him. 
He  got  to  his  feet  and  hurried  ahead, 
emerging  into  the  path  directly  ahead  of 
the  boy,  who,  on  seeing  him,  let  his  bas- 
kets slide  to  the  p^round,  and  said,  "Good 
morning,  Mr.  Braunes,"  quite  gayly,  no 
shadow  of  the  nameless  sorrow  that  had 
been  overwhelming  him  at  the  moment 
of  parting  the  evening  before,  showing 
in  his  voice  or  demeanor;  instead,  de- 
light at  meeting  his  sailor  friend  rayed 
from  his  dreamy  eyes. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Murva,"  Braunes 
mocked  merrily. 

"You  mustn't  call  me  mister,"  ob- 
jected the  boy. 

"You  're  as  much  a  mister  as  I  am, 
Carl.  One  can't  be  a  mister  in  the  Navy 
unless  he  wears  gold  braid,  which  I  dont 
want  to  wear." 

"Why?" 

The  familiar  monosyllable  and  the 
childishly  parted  lips  appealed  pleasantly 
to  Monk's  ears  and  eyes  now. 

"Well,  for  one  thing,  if  I  were  a  Navy 
mister,  I  wouldn't  have  found  out  last 
night  what  fun  it  is  to  sleep  under  a 


palm  tree.    No,' you  must  call  me  Monk, 
as  any  friend  of  mine  must — lad." 

Carl  was  thoughtful.  "I  like  you  for 
that,"  he  concluded  gravely.  "The  sleep- 
ing out  of  doors,  I  mean.  I  often  do, 
just  because — just  for  fun.  But  you 
must  let  me  carry  one  of  the  baskets — 
Monk." 

"Rats,  Carl !"  said  Monk,  and  was  re- 
lieved to  find  that  the  boy  made  no  fur- 
ther demur,  but  walked  at  his  side 
empty-handed,  having  to  move  springily 
at  that;  for  the  baskets  that  had  been  a 
dragging  load  to  the  slight  youth  were  a 
mere  bagatelle  of  a  burden  to  the  muscu- 
lar sailor. 

"How  did  you  know  my  name — 
Monk?"  asked  Carl  presently.  Monk 
noted  that  then  and  after  the  boy  never 
pronounced  his  name  without  hesitation, 
but  never  omitted  to  pronounce  it  at  such 
times  as  it  came  apt  to  his  conversation. 

"Blank  told  me  it,"  he  explained. 
"How  'd  you  know  mine  ?" 

"The  doctor  told  my  sister." 

"Does  the  doctor  come  often  to  see 
your  sister,  Carl?" 

"No.  Only  in  a  long  time;  but  he 
came  yesterday." 

Another  brief  silence  followed  before 
Monk  asked:  "Is  your  sister  very  sick, 
Carl?" 

"Ye-es— no.    Not  very,  I  think." 

"Will  she  get  well  soon,  do  you 
think?" 

"O,  surely ! — we  both  pray,"  answered 
simply  the  child  of  simple  faith. 

"Who  taught  you  to  pray,  Carl?" 

"I  dont  know ;  we  always  did.  Maybe 
the  faifeau  at  Malua  taught  us.  But  I 
dont  remember." 

"Did  you  never  know  your  father  nor 
your  mother?" 

"No.    Mary  knew  them." 

Always  it  was  Mary.  And  this  was 
to  Monk's  liking.  The  riddle  of  Carl 
was  solved,  but  Mary  was  still  a  mys- 
tery. But  now  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
him  that  he  had  only  to  see  the  doctor 
and  the  mystery  would  be  cleared.  This 
assurance  kept  him  from  plying  Carl 
with  questions,  the  result  of  which  he  an- 
ticipated would  be  a  tempest  of  tears. 
He  let  his  tongue  run  on  other  things  in- 
stead, matters  that  filled  his  days,  but 
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which  he  seldom  spoke  of  to  others ;  but 
it  seemed  natural  that  he  should  talk  of 
them  to  Carl. 

"Do  you  know  what  America  is  like, 
Carl?"  he  asked. 

"Only  some  things  I  have  read  and 
some  I  have  been  told  about.  It  is  a 
very  great  land,  I  know." 

"There  is  a  state  called  Oregon,  Carl," 
waxed  Monk,  "that  is  only  one  among 
fifty  like  it,  yet  it  is  larger  than  hundreds 
of  Upolus.  There  is  a  town  there  be- 
tween two  mountains,  where  the  houses 
are  shaded  by  pine  trees  one  of  which  is 
larger  than  twenty  palm  trees.  I  am 
going  back  there  in  two  months,  and 
perhaps  you  '11  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
I  am  going  to  take  you  and  Mary  with 
me. 

Hearing  no  reply,  he  looked  round,  to 
discover  Carl  standing  stock  still,  open- 
mouthed,  and  staring  at  him  in  what  at 
first  appeared  to  be  horror.  Closer 
study  revealed  that  the  boy's  expression 
was  not  of  horror;  but  it  was  nameless 
so  far  as  Monk  was  concerned.  He 
could  not  even  guess  if  it  were  of  pleas- 
ure or  of  pain. 

"What's  the  matter,  Carl?"  he  fal- 
tered. 

Carl  resumed  his  normal  expression  as 
abruptly  as  he  had  lost  it;  but,  without 
answering,  he  stepped  off  the  pathside 
and  plucked  a  coral-textured  blue  flower, 
which  he  proceeded  to  fasten  in  a  button- 
hole of  his  cotton  shirt-bosom.  The  un- 
natural transitions  of  the  boy's  moods, 
and  his  extraordinarily  irrelevant  acts 
and  words,  seemed  to  be  transmitted  to 
Monk;  for  he  accepted  the  situation 
without  showing  surprise. 

"Give  me  one,  Carl,"  he  said  quietly. 

Carl  searched  carefully  for  the  largest 
bloom  he  could  find.  There  was  no  but- 
tonhole in  Braunes'  sailor  jumper,  but 
the  boy  bent  the  long  stem  and  deftly 
fitted  it  like  a  spring  in  the  little  breast- 
pocket, so  that  the  blossom  was  held  up- 
right and  secure.  The  act  was  performed 
with  a  pagan  naturalness  by  Carl,  him- 
self the  product  of  Eden  wildernesses. 
But  Monk  felt  a  little  foolish.  Further, 
Carl  had  pricked  a  finger  on  a  catkin  in 
breaking  off  the  flower  stalk,  and  he 
petulantly  flung  away  the  fragment  with 


that  awkward  uplift  of  the  ami  that  once 
before  had  set  the  sailor's  heart  hammer- 
ing, as  it  did  now.  He  spoke  inanely, 
to  cover  his  confusion. 

"I  will  make  believe  Mary  gave  it 
me,"  he  said,  "and  wear  it  for  her."  For 
which  Carl  gave  him  a  curious  glance. 

"Mary  wears  flowers  from  her  head  to 
her  feet,"  was  his  startling,  yet  matter- 
of-fact  remark,  as  they  went  on  their 
way. 

At  hearing  these  words,  Braunes  was 
conscious  of  being  in  an  unreal  atmos- 
phere, a  realm  of  mental  vagaries.  He 
experienced  what  most  people  have  at 
times,  the  belief  that  he  had  heard  these 
words  before,  in  a  forgotten  life;  and  the 
remembrance  was  accompanied  by  an  in- 
tolerable soul-ache,  such  as  sometimes 
causelessly  oppresses  one  after  a  vivid 
dream.  At  that  time  he  comprehended 
no  more  than  did  his  companion  that  the 
wine  of  an  impalpable  wooing,  a  draw- 
ing desire  so  many-veiled  as  to  be  unper- 
ceived  by  either,  was  in  his  blood,  and 
had  gone  to  his  head;  so  that  he  stum- 
bled mentally,  floundering  in  an  emo- 
tional whirlpool.  He  looked  furtively  at 
his  companion;  against  his  wish  Uieir 
glances  met,  and  something — ^a  flame — 
flashed  between  them.  So  grew  the  en- 
chantment; though  it  IS  a  common  phe- 
nomenon for  two  souls,  taken  unawares, 
thus  fleetingly  to  glimpse  each  other's 
nakedness.  But  it  must  have  been  a  new 
experience  to  Carl;  for,  with  a  low,  un- 
syllabled  cry,  he  turned  and  fled  swiftly 
down  the  path  whence  they  had  come. 
Braunes,  angry  at  the  unimaginable  mo- 
tive of  his  own  loud-beating  heart, 
dropped  the  baskets  and  ran  after  him. 

"Carl— Carl!"  he  called;  ''Carir 

But  the  fawn-like  fugitive  paid  no 
heed  to  him  until  the  pursuer  was  within 
a  few  paces  of  him,  when  he  stopped  ab- 
ruptly, turned  about  and  stood  waiting, 
but  with  his  face  lifted  sidewise,  looking 
into  nowhere.  Monk  took  him  by  the 
hand  and,  neither  speaking,  led  him  back, 
unresisting,  but  with  face  still  steadfastly 
averted.  When  they  regained  the  bas- 
kets, the  sailor  re-swung  them  on  his 
shoulders,  and  took  the  boy's  hand  again, 
which  he  continued  to  hold  for  the  rest 
of  their  little  journey.     It  was  with  an 
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effort  that  he  spoke  again,  after  a  pro- 
tracted silence,  and  again  his  words  were 
affectedly  light. 

"God  bless  us,  Carl !"  he  said ;  "you  've 
made  me  sentimental  with  your  maunder- 
ings  of  Mary."    And  he  hummed  softly : 

For,  Lorelei  of  mine. 
This  is  the  troth  that  sets  me  free, 
That  wins  me  away  from  the  stormy  sea 
To  the  woods  where  the  wild-flowers 
twine. 

"Sing  that  again,  Monk!"  cried  Carl, 
his  face  flushed  with  pleasure;  all  his 
recent  perturbation  apparently  already 
forgotten. 

And  after  Monk  had  complied,  he  sang 
the  lines  himself,  having  caught  the 
words  accurately  except  "Lorelei"  and 
"troth,"  which  he  had  presumably  never 
heard  before,  calling  the  one  "truth"  and 
the  other  "Loa-lei,"  the  latter  probably 
approximating  some  Samoan  word. 

"What's  a  Lao-lei,  Monk?"  he  asked. 

"It's  a  very  beautiful  sea-girl  who 
charms  you  into  the  sea  and  then  leaves 
you  there  to  be  drowned.  On  second 
thought,  I  expect  your  sister  Mary  must 
be  one,  only  with  her  the  charm  works 
the  other  way  about,  from  the  sea  to  the 
land,  as  it  does  in  our  song." 

Carl  looked  at  him  uncomprehend- 
ingly,  but  with  the  trouble-shine  dawn- 
ing again  in  his  eyes.  Strangely  still, 
one  allusion  to  Mary  brought  brightness 
and  the  next  tears  that  seemed  ever-ready 
at  the  level  of  his  lids.  But  at  this  crisis, 
a  blasphemous  hail  from  Tao-Toma,  half 
naked  and  belly-deep  in  the  water,  shat- 
tered the  poetic  spell  that  was  weaving 
about  these  two  human  oddities ;  and  the 
business  of  getting  off  to  the  ship  was 
begun.  On  the  way,  Carl,  sitting  in  the 
bow,  placidly  watching  Monk  paddle, 
remarked  with  no  preface : 

"But  we  can't,  surely." 

"Who  can't  what?" 

"Go  to  America  with  you — ^me  and 
Mary." 

"O!  yes  you  can,"  affirmed  Monk  de- 
cisively. "That 's  all  settled.  Why  dont 
you  want  to  go,  Carl?" 

"I  did  n't  mean  I  did  n't  want  to  go," 
Carl  explained.  "But — but  you  dont 
know." 


"What  is  it  I  dont  know,  Carl?"  asked 
Monk,  level-eyed  and  level-voiced,  turn- 
ing his  face  toward  the  boy.  But  imme- 
diately he  flushed  at  his  own  question 
and  turned  it  awry.  "Is  Mary  a  fairy, 
or  a  fury,  or  what  ?"  he  asked,  lamely. 

But  Carl  had  taken  no  notice  of  either 
question,  his  large,  thoughtful  eyes 
turned  out  beyond  the  hartor's  mouth. 
"I  think,"  he  exclaimed,  the  dark  eyes 
suddenly  luminant,  "that  it  must  t)e  just 
half-way  to  heaven,  and  if  I  went  there 
with  you,  I  'd  be  where  Mary  is  now, 
surely." 

It  was  the  brightest  thought  that 
Braunes  had  yet  heard  the  emotional 
youth  utter;  it  was  too  bright,  indeed, 
-  to  be  darkened  by  his  own  halt  phrases, 
and  he  remained  silent.  The  thought 
was  characteristic  of  Carl's  impractic- 
able mind ;  only  Braunes,  thinking  on  the 
village  in  the  Oregon  hills,  felt  that  the 
conceit  was  not  wholly  fantastical. 

On  board  the  vessel.  Monk  ostenta- 
tiously stayed  away  from  Carl,  not  wish- 
ing now  a  repetition  of  the  sham  riot 
of  the  evening  before.  After  the  events 
of  the  day  and  the  night,  he  felt  a  repug- 
nance against  associating  the  crude,  if 
kindly,  banter  of  his  shipmates  with  his 
thoughts  of  Carl  and  Mary.  When  he 
passed  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  deck 
and  caught  between  the  shifting  groups 
of  sailors,  a  glimpse  of  the  boy's  slim 
figure  and  face  of  stained  marble  in  ex- 
pressionless repose,  recalling  the  lively 
grace  of  the  first  and  the  almost  magical 
mobility  of  the  last  in  its  startling  transi- 
tions from  childlike  pleasure  to  tragic 
grief,  when  they  had  been  alone  togeth- 
er, he  experienced  a  wondering  delight, 
as  of  one  who  has  gained  an  intimate 
recess  of  a  garden,  into  which  no  other 
feet  have  worn  a  path.  Crawley  had  no 
such  delicate  feelings  to  set  him  won- 
dering, however,  and  his  appearance 
among  the  anticipative  crowd  about  Carl 
quickly  boomed  business,  and  the  boy 
sold  out  cleanly  again  before  the  morn- 
ing hour  was  over.  Monk  helped  him 
clear  of  the  ship,  and  went  to  his  daily 
tasks  with  a  feast  of  reflections  to  carry 
him  through  the  day. 

About  ten  o'clock  a  native  Tutuila  boy 
came  off  to  the  ship  in  Carl's  canoe,  his 
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hurry  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
using  two  paddles,  which,  being  unaccus- 
tomed to  their  use,  he  was  flailing  as  a 
bug  on  its  back  does  its  legs.  But  he 
was  nevertheless  making  good  time.  To 
the  officer-of-the-day  who  accosted  him 
at  the  gangway,  he  stated  that  he  wanted 
*'Mok." 

Monk  was  on  the  spot,  having  seen 
the  boat  coming  and  recognized  it  as 
Carl's.    **Who  wants  me?"  he  asked. 

"Carl." 

"What  for.^" 

"His  crazy  sister  has  run  away  again." 

Monk  staggered  like  a  man  who  has 
caught  a  bullet  in  his  lung;  but  imme- 
diately collected  himself.  He  briefly  ex- 
plained the  situation  to  the  of ficer-of-the- 
deck,  emphasizing  the  assertion  that  he 
held  himself  as  a  brother  to  this  brother 
and  sister;  and  was  given  permission  to 
go  and  to  remain  so  long  as  he  could  be 
of  assistance.  On  the  way  over  he  ques- 
tioned the  boatman. 

"How  long  has  this  girl  been  crazy?" 

"Dont  you  know?"  gossiped  the  pad- 
dler.  "Not  many  know;  but  you  are 
Carl's  friend  and  should  have  know. 
This  nice  girl  is  not  much  bad,"  he  said 
in  effect.  "She  not  much  talk  to  we: 
but  is  kind  and  sad  until  the  moon  is  big, 
then  she  goes  to  get  it,  like  a  cocoanut. 
She  is  the  wild  bird  of  the  bushes  and 
flies  from  all  we.  It  is  bad  for  Carl.  He 
is  a  wild  bird  too;  now  and  flies  after 
her." 

Pago  Pago  is  composed  of  separate 
clusters  of  native  huts,  each  cluster  in  its 
own  cocoanut  grove,  strewn  along  the 
twisted  beach  of  the  bay.  At  the  first 
palm  clump,  the  sailor  learned  that  a 
number  of  people  were  already  searching 
for  the  demented  girl.  One  and  all  whom 
he  met  told  him  that  Carl  wanted  him, 
and  despite  the  sorry  cause  this  made 
him  glad.  He  went  toward  the  jungle 
hut  through  the  thickest  ways,  mindful 
that  anywhere  here  Mary  might  be  lurk- 
ing. At  the  hut  were  several  women, 
who  told  him  that  Carl  had  gone  beyond 
the  point,  following  the  path  to  the  open 
sea,  and  he  followed  there.  At  the  edge 
of  the  sand,  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  be- 
yond the  point,  he  stopped,  gripped  by  an 
invisible,  octopian  horror,  not  alone    by 


the  throat  or  heart,  but  by  all  his  internal 
organs,  causing  them  to  cease  function- 
ing. His  brain  swam,  his  heart  bled  aud- 
ibly through  a  new  fissure,  and  he  was 
afraid.  This  was  another  feeling  he  had 
never  had  before.  A -few  steps  ahead  of 
him  the  body  of  Carl  lay  face  downward, 
limp  and  motionless,  across  the  corpse  of 
his  sister,  who  lay  on  her  back,  her  limbs 
outflung  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  com- 
pass, her  hair  and  garments  still  drip 
ping  transparent  green  water  like  that 
which  washed  about  her  bare  feet  with 
every  return  of  the  lessening  tide.  Some 
vagary  of  her  malady  had  doubtless  im- 
pelled her  to  enter  the  sea,  from  which  it 
had  required  but  a  moment  for  the  soul- 
less surf  to  cast  her  out,  strangled  and 
buffeted  to  death.  But  what  coated 
Braunes'  brain  with  the  bitter  mildew  of 
death  was  the  other,  the  still  form  of 
Carl. 

Bending  over  the  senseless  pair,  he 
scrutinized  them  closely,  particularly 
pale  Mary,  whose  flimsy  gown  of  tapa 
cloth  and  pathetically  prodigal  floral 
chains  had  been  torn  and  wrenched  awry 
by  the  rocks  and  sands  across  which  the 
wild  sea-horses  had  dragged  her,  leaving 
the  shrunken  bust  and  emaciated  limbs 
exposed. 

"So!"  was  all  he  said,  feeling  at  that 
moment  as  if  this  were  an  isle  of  illu- 
sions in  which  every  phantasy  of  which 
the  human  mind  is  susceptible  pursued 
him.  Shaking  off  the  feeling  with  a 
mastiff-like  toss  of  his  head,  he  knelt  be- 
side the  two  bodies.  Then,  like  the  dis- 
persion of  an  evil  dream,  it  rushed  upon 
him  that  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  assimie  that  Carl  was  dead;  his 
clothes  were  dry,  and  he  had  probably 
but  fainted  on  the  discovery  of  his  sis- 
ter. A  hand  at  his  breast  proved  a  feeble 
flutter.  Braunes  turned  him  on  his  back, 
pillowing  the  comely  young  head  on 
Mary's  still  bosom.  Hastily  filling  hit 
white  hat  with  sea-water,  he  dashed  it  in 
the  boy's  face,  and  poured  an  atom  of  it 
down  his  throat.  Then  he  picked  up  his 
forlorn  young  friend,  taking  him  to  his 
breast  as  lightly  as  if  he  were  a  babe, 
and  strode  off  across  the  sands,  ascend- 
ing the  bluff  of  the  point. 

"The   tide   wont    come   up   again    in 
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ten  hours/'  he  said,  looking  back  at 
drowned  Mary.  "And  anyway,  the  liv- 
ing have  first  call  with  me." 

Beyond  the  point  he  met  several 
searchers,  whom  he  dispatched,  one  to 
the  village  for  the  doctor,  and  the  others 
to  bring  home  the  body  of  Mary.  Going 
on  toward  the  sequestered  hut,  with 
every  step  he  grew  more  concerned  as 
Carl  showed  no  signs  of  returning  con- 
sciousness. The  flower  that  earlier  in 
the  morning  Carl  had  set  in  the  breast- 
pocket  of  his  benefactor's  jacket  was  stil} 
there.  It  was  wilting,  and  drooped 
downward,  brushing  the  pale,  drenched 
cheek  pillowed  in  the  pit  of  his  shoulder. 
He  looked  at  the  flower  and  at  the 
face;  the  comers  of  his  austere  mouth 
twitched,  and  hot  tears  rushed  from  his 
eyes,  falling  thickly  on  both.  He  shook 
his  head,  again  with  that  motion  of  a 
mastiff  that  his  familiars  knew,  that  the 
drops  might  quicklier  fall  and  be  gone. 
When  his  eyes  cleared,  he  looked  again, 
hungrily,  muttering  huskily : 

"I  wish  that  I  could  have  known 
Mary.  But  it's  all  right,  God;  never 
fear  but  that  I  '11  make  good  with  this 
one. 

When  the  doctor  arrived,  he  found 
Carl  propped  up  on  a  mattress,  which 
Braunes  had  brought  into  the  open  under 
a  breadfruit  tree,  sipping  cocoanut  milk 
from  a  spoon  in  the  hands  of  the  latter, 
who  sat  crosslegged  on  the  ground  be- 
smc  him.  Between  spoonfuls  the  ser- 
ious-browed sailor  was  telling  the  dreamy 
boy  a  remarkable  tale  about  another  boy 
he  once  knew,  who  had  been  all  of  a 
sudden,  it  seemed,  bereft  of  his  father 
and  his  mother,  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
his  grandparents  on  both  sides,  and  all 
his  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins  to  the  third 
degree;  but  the  boy,  fortunately  enough, 
had  gone  with  a  kind  sea-captain,  with 
whom  he  was  great  friends,  to  a  far 
country,  and  had  come  out  quite  happily 
in  the  end.  The  last  Braunes  had  heard 
of  him,  which  was  quite  recently,  he  was 
getting  on  nothing  short  of  grandly.  If 
tfiis  was  an  allegory,  the  gravely  listen- 
ing, if  secretly  amused,  naval  surgeon 
failed  to  see  the  application  to  anything 
at  hand.  But  apparently  Carl  did,  for  at 
every  little  interval  he  would  say  weakly. 


"But  I  can  't  go.  Monk";  or,  "O,  but  it 's 
different! — you  dont  know";  or  some 
such  vagary. 

"Ncwisense,  Carl!  I  know  a  whole  lot, 
I  do,"  bullied  Braunes.  But  Carl  only 
looked  troubled. 

With  all  the  picturesque  simplicity,  and 
simple  faith  that  all  is  well  with  the 
dead,  of  the  natives  of  these  happy  isles, 
Mary  was  buried  the  next  day  in  a 
chance  clear  spot  on  the  summit  of  the 
steep  and  lofty  green  ridge  back  of  Pago 
Pago,  overlooking  the  sea  both  to  the 
north  and  the  south.  "Up  there  is  half-* 
way  to  Heaven,  surely,"  Carl  had  said. 
And  because  he  said  it,  Braunes  would 
have  it  so. 

Braunes  placed  Carl  in  charge  of  a 
kindly  Samoan  matron  in  the  village,  pri- 
vately bargaining  with  her  for  his  pro- 
tege's keep  and  comfort,  and  publicly 
arranging  with  Carl  (lest  he  feel  the 
sting  of  charity)  that  in  return  for  his 
temporary  maintenance  he  was  to  run 
errands  and  do  such  other  tasks  as  the 
woman  might  require  of  him.  He  slept 
himself  in  town  that  night,  and  in  the 
morning  went  early  to  inquire  about  the 
boy  before  going  off  to  his  ship.  The 
good  woman  met  him  at  the  door,  hav- 
ing in  her  hand  a  rolled-up  paper,  tied 
round  with  a  filamentary  ^rine,  the  im- 
mature leaves  of  which  were  still  wet 
with  dew.  Braunes'  name  was  inscribed 
on  the  outside  in  the  crabbed  writing 
which  he  recognized  as  the  same  in  which 
Carl's  accounts  were  kept  in  his  little 
bumboat  book.  He  unrolled  the  pack- 
age hurriedly  and  read : 

I  kiss  you  and  good-by,  my  friend.  Al- 
ways I  will  love  the  name  of  you,  which 
is  Monk,  better  than  my  own  soul  surely. 
I  will  cry  until  my  eyes  are  blind,  but  you 
do  not  know  of  me.  I  kiss  you  and  I  go, 
dear  friend. 

Braunes'  face  hardened  to  repulsive- 
ness.  "Where  is  Carl?"  he  asked  bit- 
terly. 

"We  cannot  know.  He  went  early  in 
the  north,  by  the  f ale-tele,  having  his 
clothes  in  tapa." 

The  sailor  stared  northward  toward 
the  green  mountain  wall,  his  forehead 
wrinkled.     "I  think  I  know  where  Carl 
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will  stop  oil  liis  wav  to  Never- Ncver- 
land." 

And  without  another  saying,  he  went 
off,  walking  swiftly.  When  he  got  clear 
of  the  clustered  houses,  he  ran,  going  in 
a  dog-trot  until  he  reached  the  abrupt 
mountain's  base,  when  he  began  climbing 
laboriously.  He  gave  no  thought  to  the 
winding  slopes,  though  the  direct  way 
was  like  an  almost  perpendicular,  spiked 
wall,  of  which  the  spikes  were  trees 
hedged  with  a  profusion  of  hindering 
growths  every  foot  of  the  ascent.  But 
he  was  of  no  mind  to  be  stayed  by  ob- 
stacles. He  climbed  through  clouds, 
emerging  into  the  glare  above  them ;  and, 
for  all  his  endurance,  he  was  panting 
harshly  when  he  reached  the  sun-smitten 
summit  of  the  lofty  wild,  bringing  the 
un wooded  burial  plot  into  view,  and  the 
sea  to  the  north.  Then  he  entered  the 
underbrush,  skiiting  a  ravine,  and  ad- 
vanced with  difficulty  until  he  came 
alongside  the  natural  garden  of  flowers 
and  greenery,  into  which  he  peered 
through  an  interstice. 

A  slender  girl  in  a  vivid  red  gown, 
full  length,  but  of  the  loose  native 
fashion,  belted  only  at  the  back  of  the 
waist,  and  wearing  a  wreathed  fibre  hat, 
the  wide-drooping  brim  of  which  shield- 
ed her  face  from  recognition,  was  bus- 
ily building  a  pyramid  of  pandanus  leaves 
on  the  grave  of  Mary.  Her  task  was 
well  toward  when  Braunes  discovered 
her ;  and  when  presently  it  was  completed 
and  she  had  placed  on  top  of  the  pile  a 
stone  of  as  great  weight  as  she  could 
lift,  to  hold  it  in  shape  until  it  should 
set  to  permanency,  she  knelt  at  the  head 
of  the  grave,  beside  the  rough  wooden 
slab  that,  within  the  hour  of  interment, 
had  been  driven  there  as  a  temporary 
headpiece.  She  knelt  erect,  with  clasped 
hands,  evidently  in  prayer,  though  by  the 
lift  of  her  head  she  appeared  to  he  look- 
ing away  over  the  wooded  hills  and  the 
sea  to  the  north  and  west.  That  way  lay 
the  Columbia  and  the  Coast  Range, 
Braunes  was  thinking,  as  he  stepped  into 
the  open  again.  It  was  yet  morning — 
of  the  day  and,  suddenly,  of  his  life — and 
out  there,  more  eastward,  matching  the 
inner  brilliance  of  his  soul,  the  Ropes  of 
Maui  hung,  splendid  streamers  of  the 
sun,   shot  downward   from   accumulated 


clouds  above  the  sea-horizon.  Those 
clouds,  -lie  knew,  were  of  a  gathering 
storm,  and  he  was  glad.  For  before  the 
storm  broke  over  their  heads  he  would 
be,  he  was  now,  the  privileged  protector 
of  an  innocent  beloved.  When  the  tropic 
rain  sheeted  down  and  the  ocean  gale 
set  all  the  mountain  jungle  into  sound 
and  motion,  there  would  be  one  who  out 
of  all  the  world  was  his  to  shelter  and 
defend,  as  she  would  be  when  other 
storms  came  on  sterner  shores  beyond 
the  seas.  As  do  all  minds  discovering 
life's  meaning  by  primitive  processes, 
the  dreaming  sailor  saw  now  new  worlds 
and  wonders  yet  to  be  with  clearer  eyes 
than  was  ever  granted  to  the*  most 
learned  microscopist  of  the  schools. 

From  this  vision  his  transfigured  eyes 
fell  again  on  the  kneeling  girl;  and  he 
stood  watching  her  until  something  (his 
spirit  sang  with  the  poetry  of  the  belief 
that  it  was  his  unknown  but  felt  pres- 
ence) caused  her  to  look  round  and  dis- 
cover him.  Still  on  her  knees,  she  sank 
back,  leaning  sidewise  against  the  wood- 
en headpiece,  her  face  averted  and  down- 
cast, in  the  position  that  a  timid  female 
in  such  k  pass  would  naturally  assume 
to  avoid  the  scrutiny  of  the  passing 
stranger. 

Braunes,  advancing  buoyantly  along  a 
graveled  waterway  through  the  clearing, 
turned  off  when  he  came  opposite  her, 
and  stepped  to  her  side,  unhurriedly  and 
quietly,  but  with  no  attempt  at  furtive- 
ness  or  to  conceal  his  coming.  Instead, 
he  knelt  at  her  side  and  laid  an  arm 
lightly  across  her  bowed  shoulders.  A 
tremor  passed  over  the  girl,  her  head 
sank  lower  still  and  her  locked  hands 
clutched  convulsively;  but  otherwise  she 
remained  motionless.  In  the  still  sun- 
light and  ring  of  flowered  tropic  green, 
the  contrasting  red  and  white  garments 
of  the  lonely  kneeling  pair  took  color 
and  life-beauty. 

"Carl"  said  the  sailor,  and  his  voice 
was  low  and  burdened  with  the  tender- 
ness of  a  mother's,  "did  you  think  I 
did  n't  know,  little  one,  from  the  first 
hour  I  saw  you?  Why,  you  must  have 
known,  for  you  knew  I  loved  you,  dear. 
I  Ve  let  you  play  your  little  play,  Carl , 
but  it 's  played  out  now.  For  we  two 
are  alone  together  in  the  world,  and  are 
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all  the  world  to  each  other.    Look  at  mc 
—Mary/' 

Then  Mary,  no  less  lovely  than  if  you 
called  her  Carl,  looked  up  at  hiin  witli 
brimming  eyes,  in  which  the  marvelling 
dismay  was  drowned  in  the  joy  of  a 
thousand  years,  he  thought.  She  tried 
to  speak,  but  only  mumbled  with  shaking 
mouth  until  he  pityingly  covered  it  with 
his.  She  neither  leaned  to  him  nor 
strove  away  from  him;  but,  when  he 
drew  her  to  him,  she  lay  on  his  breast 
death-still,  with  closed  eyes,  her  face 
the  color  of  a  Samoan  sunrise  in  Decem- 
ber. When  her  eyes  grew  slowly  open 
again,  they  followed  Braunes'  gaze 
across  the  green  hills,  the  distant  rocks 
of  pearl  on  the  rough  northern  shore,  the 
far-off  white  surf  waters  and  the  yet  far- 
ther glinting  sea;  and  both  saw  a  pine- 
shad^  village  in  the  Oregon  foothills 
five  thousand  miles  away. 


Yet  it  was  true  that  Carl  could  never 
go  to  the  land  of  the  pines.  While  Mary 
watching,  hung  mute  in  Monk's  arm, 
with  his  free  hand  he  drew  his  sailor's 
jack-knife,  and  the  name  that  he  carved 
on  the  wooden  slab  at  their  side  was 
"Carl."  There  were  not  ten  people  in 
Tutuila  but  would  have  wondered  at 
seeing  that  name  there. 

"In  Heaven,"  said  Monk,  to  comfort 
her  who  lay  on  his  heart,  "(  arl  will  not 
be  brain-sick  and  believe  himself  to  be 
Mary ;  but  he  will  still  wear  a  gown  like 
yours,  dear." 

"And  flowers  from  his  head  to  his 
feet,  surely,"  whispered  Mary. 

At  hearing  which  words,  Braunes* 
heart  beat  to  paean  music,  recalling  how 
once  before  it  beat,  when,  at  the  heels  of 
a  like  utterance  from  her,  their  souls  had 
flamed  into  each  other  through  their 
eyes. 


The  Common  Cause 


By  Adelaide  Soule 


nr^SKTTRS.  THORPE  walked  to 
I  nJLyKwAI  ^^^  bureau  and  began  put- 
Hn^/W  ting  things  to  rights.  The 
bed  was  made,  and  the 
shade  drawn  to  shut  out 

the  sun  from  the  pretty, 

old-fashioned  bed-room.  She  folded  a 
cravat,  pushed  aside  some  soiled  cuffs, 
then  paused  a  moment  as  her  fingers 
came  in  contact  with  a  bit  of  crumpled 
paper. 

Her  figure  seemed  to  stiffen,  as  her 
eyes  questioned  her  own  reflection  in 
the  mirror.  She  wore  black,  and  her 
iron-gray  hair  lay  in  smooth  bands 
under  a  widow's  cap.  The  stern  lines 
of  her  face  deepened  as  her  fingers 
closed  over  the  scrap  of  paper. 

With  it  in  her  hand,  she  walked  to 
the  window  and  sat  down  in  a  big 
rocker.      The    sun,    peeping    under   the 


green  shade,  rested  on  her  steady  hands, 
but  left  her  face  in  shadow. 

She  did  not  read  the  letter,  but  sat 
staring  at  the  opposite  wall.  Her  atti- 
tude of  absolute  calm  was  in  contrast  to 
the  anxiety  in  her  face.  Her  brows,  still 
dark,  drew  together  in  a  troubled  frown. 

"Another,"  she  murmured,  dropping 
her  eyes  to  the  letter.  "Two  this  week. 
And  he  does  not  even  miss  them  I" 

She  sat  there  a  long  time,  the  sun- 
light throwing  the  letter  into  relief 
against  her  black  gown.  At  last  she 
rose  and  went  out  into  the  hall ;  down  its 
length  to  another  room,  cool  and  laven 
der-scented,  that  looked  out  into  a  quiet 
village  street. 

She  unlocked  an  old-time,  leather 
trunk,  drew  out  a  package  of  letters, 
and  slipped  the  crumpled  paper  under 
the  band  that  held  them.    For  an  instant, 
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she  weighed  them  in  her  hand,  a  strange 
look  in  her  eyes ;  then  she  dropped  them 
in  the  trunk  and  locked  it.  A  sudden 
clamor  of  the  front  door  knocker,  echo- 
ing through  the  big,  silent  house,  caused 
no  answering  flutter  in  her  manner.  She 
went  from  the  room,  pausing  at  the 
threshold  for  a  backward  glance  at  the 
trunk,  and  down  the  stairs. 

"You,  Harry  ?"  she  said,  as  she  opened 
the  door.  There  was  no  surprise  in  her 
voice,  as  her  son  brushed  past  her  and 
flung  himself  on  a  lounge  in  the  parlor. 
She  lingered  a  moment  at  the  door,  look- 
ing out  into  the  deserted,  sunlit  street, 
then  joined  her  son. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked.  She 
sat  down  near  him. 

"Oh,  mother,"  he  groaned.  "You 
know — Alice !" 

A  slight  color  rose  in  his  mother's 
face.  "Is  there  anything  new?"  she 
asked.  There  was  a  note  of  anxiety  in 
her  voice. 

"No,"  he  said  despondently.  "Noth- 
ing new;  the  same  wretched  business.  I 
think  she  hates  me.  I  can  *t  understand 
it,"  he  burst  forth.  "We  were  desper- 
ately in  love  with  one  another  before  we 
were  married — ^you  know  that,  mother." 

"Yes,"  she  said  with  bitterness  that 
suddenly  broke  restraint,  "I  know  that." 

He  went  on,  absorbed  in  his  own  dis- 
tress :  "For  the  first  three  months — no 
married  couple  was  ever  happier.  Then, 
when  I  went  West  to  attend  to  Uncle 
Jim's  estate,  and  left  Alice  here  with 
you — she  seemed  to  change.  She  was 
not  the  same  when  I  came  back." 

"No,"  said  his  mother,  "she  was  not 
the  same."  She  looked  steadily  at  her 
son.  The  resemblance  between  them  was 
strong,  but  his  fine,  irritable  face  lacked 
the  calm  of  hers.  His  eyes  were  hag- 
gard. 

"I  dont  blame  you  for  it,  mother,"  he 
said  hurriedly.  "I  did  think,  when  she 
seemed  so  unhappy,  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  best  for  Alice  and  me  to  be 
alone — didn't  you  suggest  it  yourself? 
— that  we  would  better  live  somewhere 
else  than  here?" 

"Somewhere  else  than  here,"  ac- 
quiesced his  mother.  "Yes,  I  sug- 
gested it." 


"Well,  it  did  no  good."  He  rose  to  a 
sitting  position  and  dropped  his  head  in 
his  hands.  "I  think  she  hates  me,"  he 
said  again,  in  a  low  tone. 

A  struggle  was  apparent  in  Mrs. 
Thorpe's  face.  She  made  a  movement 
as  though  to  rise  and  go  to  her  son,  but 
by  a  visible  effort,  restrained  herself. 

He  buried  his  face  deeper  in  his  hands. 
"Every  day  we  seem  to  grow  farther 
apart.  I  go  home  and  find  her  in  tears. 
She  refuses  to  tell  me  what  is  wrong; 
when  I  reproach  her  for  keeping  some- 
thing from  me,  she  flies  into  a  passion 
and  says  I  never  loved  her — ^that  I  care 
nothing  for  her — that  we  would  be  hap- 
pier apart.  Upon  my  word,  I  think  we 
would  be." 

Mrs.  Thorpe  leaned  forward  with 
parted  lips.  "Harry,"  she  asked,  "if 
you  had  proof,  would  you  leave  Alice?" 

He  started  and  looked  at  her.  "Proof 
of  what?"  he  demanded. 

"Proof — that  she  does  not  care  for 
you." 

He  dropped  his  head  again.  "I  have 
proof  enough  of  that  every  day,"  he 
muttered. 

There  was  a  step  on  the  porch — the 
sound  of  a  latch-key.  A  man  passed 
through  the  hallway  and  up  the  stairs. 
He  did  not  notice  the  mother  and  son, 
silent,  in  the  darkened  parlor. 

"It 's  Jim,"  said  Harry  listlessly.  He 
looked  around  the  big,  cool  room,  with 
a  certain  sense  of  rest  and  peace  that 
always  came  to  him  in  his  mother's  pres- 
ence. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Thorpe  quietly.  "It 
is  your  cousin  Jim." 

"He 's  staying  on  longer  than  I 
thought  he  would.  I  fancied  after  I  'd 
settled  up  the  estate  for  him,  he  'd  go 
back  West  somewhere." 

"Wasn't  there  some  reason — "  hesi- 
tated Mrs.  Thorpe. 

"Oh,  did  you  know?  I  didn't  suppose 
Jim  would  tell  you." 

"Jim  doesn't  guard  his  secrets  very 
carefully.  I  understood  there  was  some 
affair  with  his  partner's  wife — " 

"There  wasn't  anything,  in  reality. 
You  know  Jim — handsome,  careless, 
ready  to  make  love  to  every  woman  he 
meets.     Well,  this  was  the  only  woman 
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there,  and  he  made  love  to  her.  Her 
husband  discovered  what  was  going  on 
— Jim  left  some  of  her  letters  lying 
around,  and  some  one  took  them  to  her 
husband — there*s  always  some  one  to 
make  mischief,  you  know — " 

His  mother  looked  at  him. 

"And  then  there  was  trouble.  Some 
one  warned  Jim  and  he  came  East.  But 
when  his  father  died,  he  did  n't  dare  go 
back  to  see  to  things;  so,  as  you  know, 
I  went.    It  took  longer  than  I  expected.*' 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Thorpe,  "three 
months  is  a  long  time." 

"Hanged  if  I  understand  the  power 
fellows  like  Jim  have  over  women,"  ex- 
claimed Harry  angrily.  "That  poor  lit- 
tle fool  out  there  is  not  the  only  one  he 
has  cozened — and  he  doesn't  even  try. 
They  seem  to  come  to  him  as  moths  go 
to  a  light.  And  here  am  I,  who  can  'I 
even  keep  my  wife  's  love.  God  knows, 
I  never  looked  at  another  woman,  or 
thought  of  another." 

The  color  flashed  into  Mrs.  Thorpe's 
still  face.  "Harry,"  she  breathed,  lean- 
ing toward  him,  her  hands  clasped,  "you 
love  Alice  still." 

He  looked  at  her  an  instant,  then 
dropped  his  face  in  the  pillow  with  a 
boyish  sob.  She  suddenly  drew  in  her 
clasped  hands  and  held  them  hard 
against  her  heart. 

"Such  love  as  he  never  gave  to  me," 
she  whispered  in  her  soul — "to  me,  his 
mother  I" 

Then  she  straightened  in  her  chair. 
"Harry,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  he  knew; 
the  tone  she  had  used,  when  as  a  child 
she  bade  him  stand  quiet  while  she  dug 
out  a  splinter  or  plastered  a  wound — 
"Harry,  sit  up  and  listen  to  me." 

"Last  summer,"  she  said,  leaning  for- 
ward once  more  and  speaking  rapidly, 
"when  Jim  and  Alice  were  left  here  to- 
gether, they  became  very  friendly.  I 
noticed  it  from  the  first,  but  I  did  not 
suspect — " 

Her  son  started  up  with  a  face  of 
white  fury,  but  she  thrust  him  back  by 
an  imperative  gesture^. 

"Listen  to  me,"  she  said  sharply. 
"Dont  jump  to  conclusions.  There  was 
nothing — there  is  nothing  wrong.  You 
have  said  yourself  that  Jim  makes  love 


to  every  woman  he  meets.  Well,  he 
made  love  to  Alice — under  my  very 
eyes." 

"To  my  wife,"  gasped  Harry.  He  was 
on  his  feet,  going  toward  the  door.  His 
mother  sprang  between  him  and  it. 

"No,"  she  cried,  "you  shall  listen  to 
me !  Would  you  make  a  scene  and  ruin 
Alice — wreck  all  hope  of  winning  her 
back?" 

"Winning  her  back,"  he  cried  between 
his  teeth.  "I  dont  want  her  back,  if  she 
loves  another  man.  Let  me  past, 
mother." 

"You  shall  not  pass,"  she  said  firmly, 
her  back  against  the  door  she  had  pulled 
close.  "Alice  does  not  bve  Jim — there 
has  never  been  the  slightest  evidence  of 
it" — she  spoke  very  slowly,  her  eyes 
unwinkingly  on  her  son's  face — "but  no 
living  woman  is  insensible  to  love-mak- 
ing of  that  kind.  He  has  made  her  feel 
the  contrast  between  you  and  him." 

"Between  him  and  me — ^between  the 
man  who  is  playing  with  her,  and  the 
man  who  loves  her,"  said  Harry  bitterly. 

"Between  the  man  who  flatters  and 
praises  her,"  said  his  mother  sternly, 
"and  the  one  who  criticizes  and  dis- 
parages." 

"Arc  you  taking  their  part  against 
me?" 

"I  am  taking  her  part  against  you.  I 
am  taking  both  your  parts  against  him. 
Harry,  go  home  and  try  to  win  your 
wife's  love.  Remember  that  Alice  is  a 
young  girl.  I  warned  you  that  she  was 
not  of  your  class — that  she  had  had  no 
moral  training.  You  insisted  on  marry- 
ing her — now  you  cannot  shirk  your  re- 
sponsibility. Go  home,  and  treat  her  as 
you  did  in  the  first  days  of  your  mar- 
riage— and  Harry,  tell  her  of  Jim  and 
that  other  women.  Tell  her  of  the  let- 
ters/' 

"Why?"  he  asked  at  length.  He  stood, 
held  from  the  door  by  his  mother's  hand 
against  his  breast. 

"It  will  show  her  the  manner  of  man 
he  is.  Trust  me,  son.  You  trusted  me 
always,  until  it  came  to  marrying.  Trust 
me  again." 

"I  wish  I  had  trusted  you  then,"  he 
said  sadly.  "It  would  have  been  better 
if  Alice  and  I  had  never  been  married." 
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"Possibly;  but  you  are  married.  Will 
you  do  as  I  wish,  Harry?" 

"Since  you  wish  it."  He  suddenly 
bent  and  kissed  his  mother  on  the  cheek. 
She  moved  away  from  the  door,  and 
without  a  glance  at  the  staircase,  he 
went  hastily  from  the  house.  His  moth- 
er, left  alone,  stood  a  moment  tense  and 
silent.  Then,  with  an  inarticulate  cry, 
she  ran  to  the  couch,  dropped  beside  it, 
and  clasped  the  cushion  that  had  pil- 
lowed her  son's  head. 

In  the  week  that  followed,  Mrs. 
Thorpe  sat  much  in  her  cool,  lavender- 
scented  bed-room,  with  its  long  windows 
looking  out  on  the  street.  Often  she 
glanced  out  through  the  shrouding  cur- 
tains of  snowy  muslin,  only  to  come 
back  with  a  sigh  to  the  quiet  room  and 
her  attitude  of  waiting.  Once,  as  she 
sat  there,  she  heard  her  nephew  moving 
about  his  room.  After  a  little  he  came 
and  tapped  at  her  door. 

She  caught  up  some  sewing.  "Come," 
she  called  tranquilly.  He  thrust  a  hand- 
some, flushed  face  in  upon  her. 

"Aunt  Mary,  Fve  lost— mislaid— some 
papers.  Did— did  you  see  any  writing 
lying  around?" 

Mrs.  Thorpe  looked  at  him  and 
laughed  a  little.  "Goodness,  Jim,  I 
picked  up  love-letters  all  over  the  room. 
Of  course,  I  did  n't  read  them,  but  some- 
times I  could  n*t  help  seeing  the  names. 
Kitty  Joyce, — and   Helen   Cary,  and — " 

Jim  Thorpe  laughed,  more  amused 
than  ashamed.  "Oh,  I  say,  Aunt,  dont 
rub  it  in.     What  did  you  do  with  'em?" 

"Put  them  in  the  stove,"  said  Mrs. 
Thorpe  calmly. 

He  looked  relieved,  then  somewhat 
perturbed.  "There's  one  of  them  wants 
hers  back."  he  said. 

"Kitty,  I  suppose.  She  's  engaged  to 
John  Famum,  now.  Tell  her  they  are 
burned.  Dont  you  think  it  would  be 
well  to  stop  making  love  to  every  girl 
you  meet,  Jim?" 

"I  dont,"  he  protested.  "At  least,  I 
dont  intend  to.  I  say  things — before  I 
know  it.  I  told — ^this  girl — I  had  her  let- 
ters. And  now  I  can  't  produce  them." 

Mrs.  Thorpe  carefully  threaded  her 
needle.  "If  you  had  them,"  she  said 
"would  you  give  thcni  back  to  her?" 


Her  handsome  nephew,  now  entirely 
in  the  room,  leaned  his  head  against  the 
door  casing  and  laughed.  "I  might  save 
just  one,  to  remember  her  by,"  he 
jeered.  "I  always  like  to  keep  a 
sample." 

He  went  out,  still  laughing.  Mrs. 
Thorpe's  sewing  slid  to  the  floor  and 
she  ground  it  under  her  foot. 

"You  shall  leave  this  house  to-mor- 
row," she  panted,  "no  matter  what 
comes.     I  can  't  endure  it." 

Suddenly  she  started,  and  peered 
through  the  curtain  to  the  street  below. 
Her  nephew  was  swinging  along,  half 
a  block  away.  A  woman,  slight  and 
graceful,  stood  at  the  gateway,  staring 
after  him.  Mrs.  Thorpe  drew  back  be- 
hind the  curtain. 

Presently  the  great  knocker  sounded 
through  the  house.  Mrs.  Thorpe  tip- 
toed to  her  door  and  noiselessly  locked 
it.     She  stood,  listening. 

There  was  a  pause.  She  heard  the 
front  door  softly  tried.  It  swung  open 
and  some  one  stepped  into  the  hall. 
There  was  another  long  silence.  Then 
some  one  came  up  the  stairs,  stopped  an 
instant  outside  Mrs.  Thorpe's  door — 
tapped  on  the  panel.  Mrs.  Thorpe's 
face  was  so  near  to  the  tapping  fingers 
that  she  started  and  bit  her  lips.  She 
held  her  breath  to  perfect  silence.  After 
a  little  the  steps  went  down  the  hall — 
toward  Jim's  room. 

Softly  Mrs.  Thorpe  turned  the  key  in 
the  lock.  Inch  by  inch,  she  opened  the 
door  and  looked  into  the  hall.  There 
was  no  one  in  sight.  She  went  over  to 
the  leather  trunk,  unlocked  it,  and  took 
out  the  package  of  letters.  With  it  in 
her  hand,  she  went  down  the  hall  and 
flung  open  the  door  of  her  nephew's 
room. 

Her  son's  wife  turned  from  the  open 
bureau  drawer  she  was  ransacking  and 
faced  her  mother-in-law.  Her  face  was 
like  death,  and  her  pretty,  weak  mouth 
dropped  open  and  quivered. 

Mrs.  Thorpe  went  in  and  shut  the 
door.  , 

"Here  is  what  you  are  looking  for, 
Alice,"  she  said,  quietly.  She  held  out 
the  package  of  letters. 

Alice's  hand  shot  out    and    clutched 
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them.  She  cowered  away  for  an  in- 
stant, then  a  dangerous  light  sprang  into 
her  eyes.  Mrs.  1  horpe  thought  of  a  rat 
at  bay. 

"You  stole  them/*  Alice  cried  shrilly. 
"You  have  showed  them  to  Harry."    -" 

**No,  I  have  n*t  showed  them  to 
Harry,"  said  Mrs.  Thorpe;  she  softened 
a  little  as  she  saw  the  intense  relief  in 
the  other  woman's  face.  "Nor  did  I 
steal  them.  I  picked  them  up  on  the 
floor,  on  the  bureau,  out  of  the  waste- 
basket,  to  save  you — you,  Alice  Thorpe, 
my  son's  wife — from  the  disgrace  your 
folly  merited." 

The  girl's  breath  came  quick  through 
her  parted  lips.  She  thrust  the  letters 
in  her  breast. 

"You  did  it  for  Harry,"  she  whis- 
pered at  last.  "You  love  him  so  much 
that  you  saved  me — whom  you  hate." 

Mrs.  Thorpe  walked  over  to  the  quiv- 
ering, shame-struck  creature,  and  laid 
her  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"No,"  she  said  slowly.  "That  is  not 
why  I  did  it.  I  hardly  know  why.  I 
think  because  you  are  a  woman,  and  I 
am  a  woman — and  I  would  not  betray 
another  woman  to  a  man;  not  even  to 
my  own  son." 

Alice  stared  with  wide,  uncompre- 
hending eyes.  "I — dont — understand," 
she  said  confusedly.  She  pressed  her 
hands  on  her  forehead  and  leaned  heav- 
ily against  the  bureau.  After  a  little, 
she  looked  up,  a  light  growing  in  her 
face. 

"Oh — do  you  mean — ^you  are  on  my 
side?"  she  gasped. 

"Have  I  not  proved  it?  There  are  the 
letters." 

"But  against  your  own  son?"  whis- 
pered the  girl.  She  leaned  nearer,  her 
beautiful,  immature  face  up-turned,  in- 
credulous. The  thought  that  she  was 
motherless  came  to  Mrs.  Thorpe,  de- 
tached, yet  somehow  explaining  all  that 
had  happened.  She  reached  out  and 
took  the  girl's  hands. 

"Alice,"  she  said,  "we  have  both  been 
wrong.     I    should    have    warned    you 


against  Jim,  have  tried  to  save  you.  But 
I  didn't  love  you  enough.  And  when 
I  first  began  to  gather  up  your  letters — 
perhaps  I  did  intend  to  show  them  to 
Harry.  Mother  jealousy  is  nearly  as 
strong  as  mother  love;  and  you  had 
taken  my  boy  from  me.  When  it  came 
to  the  test,  I  knew  I  could  n't  harm  you. 
It  was  not  for  Harry's  sake  that  I  kept 
silent — it  was  for  yours.  Do  you  under- 
stand?   Do  you  believe  me?" 

"Yes,"  said  Alice  at  last.  She  stood, 
her  hands  gripped  in  those  of  her 
mother-in-law,  a  flood  of  emotion  chok- 
ing her  utterance.  Twice  she  opened 
her  lips  to  speak — ^twice  failed  in  the 
effort.  At  last  the  words  broke  from 
her. 

"Oh,  you  must  have  cared  for  me  a 
little,  to  do  so  much.  You  have  been 
generous.  Be  more  generous.  Forgive 
me — ^and  love  me  a  little." 

Mrs.  Thorpe  gathered  the  girl  into  a 
swift  embrace,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
gave  her  a  mother's  kiss.  Alice  lay 
against  her  breast,  white  and  spent.  The 
older  woman  looked  down  upon  her  with 
tenderness. 

"Dear  child,"  she  said.  "I  have  little 
to  forgive.  But  your  husband  has 
much." 

Alice  turned  her  face  from  siglit,  and 
her  fingers  closed  over  the  forgotton  let- 
ters.    But  she  made  no  answer. 

"Tell  me,"  said  Mrs.  Thorpe  steadily, 
"for  you  may  trust  me.  Now  that  the 
glamor  has  passed — now  that  you  know 
what  manner  of  man  Jim  is— do  you 
still  love  Harry?" 

The  girl  trembled.  The  foolish,  faith- 
less letters  burned  against  her  breast,  but 
the  other's  arms  were  strong  and  kind. 
At  last  she  looked  up. 

"Oh,  I  do— I  do,"  she  cried.  "Can  you 
believe  it,  after — after  this?" 

A  great  light  flashed  into  Mrs. 
Thorpe's  eyes  and  a  sigh  of  relief  broke 
from  her  lips.  She  was  almost  smiling 
as  she  answered: 

"Yes,  even  this,  too.  I  can  understand 
and  believe — because  I   am  a  woman." 
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The  Good,  Bad  and  Indifferent  of  the  New  Season 
By  William  Winter 


3  HERE  was  much  clamor 
of  promise  in  the  man- 
agerial preface  to  the 
dramatic  season  now  in 
progress,  but  the  opening 
chapters  have  much  re- 
sembled the  roar  that  was  intended  by 
Bottom, — a  roar  "as  gentle  as  a  sucking 
dove."  Much  was  heard,  at  first,  about 
"better  conditions"  and  "renewed  pros- 
perity"— things  much  to  be  desired;  for 
many  disastrous  failures  had  occurred, 
and  consequent  heavy  losses  had  been 
suffered.  The  acclamation,  however, 
gradually  subsided,  as  the  time  drew 
near  for  the  Presidential  Election,  and 
as  play  after  play,  each  of  them  worth- 
less, was  "quietly  inurned."  Theatrical 
business  in  New  York  has  long  suffered 
under  the  adversity  of  too  many  theatres, 
and  likewise  because  of  that  narrow  pol- 
icy of  administration  which  continuously 
and  feverishly  strives  to  capture  public 
patronage  by  means  of  clap-trap  "novel- 
ties." The  stage,  in  other  words,  has 
been  made  common;  the  traffic  has  been 
overdone;  the  appeal  has  become  tire- 
some; and  the  public  has  grown  weary 


of  chatter  and  dribble.  A  few  good 
plays, — but  only  a  few, — have  been  pre- 
sented within  the  last  two  years,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  admirably 
acted;  but  there  has  been  a  prodigious 
torrent  of  trash ;  and,  as  matters  now 
stand,  it  looks  as  though  the  appeal  to 
a  vacuous,  or  frivolous,  or  depraved  taste 
could  not  any  longer  be  profitably  made ; 
that  fad  experiments  could  not  again  be 
attempted;  and  that  a  recourse  to  gen- 
uine drama  and  true  acting  must  inevi- 
tably occur. 

The  incidents  of  the  last  five  months 
were,  for  the  most  part,  mournful.  Un- 
scrupulous females  have  disclosed  them- 
selves in  "Salome  Dances,"  which  are 
lascivious  and  brutal.  Musical  fa-ces 
have  been  spawned  in  such  abundance 
that  the  very  name  of  them  has  become 
odious.  Even  that  much  afflicted  per- 
son "the  tired  business  man"  (for  whose 
relief  the  purveyors  of  tinkle  and  prattle 
evince  such  a  touching  solicitude),  has 
exhibited  symptoms  of  satiety.  The  num- 
erous Cohan  family,  with  their  "Yan- 
kee Prince"  and  kindred  silly  concoc- 
tions of  more  or  less  tuneful  nonsense. 
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have  felt  the  chill  of  neglect.  A  thing 
called  "The  Girl  Question,"  done  at 
Wallack's  Theatre,  started  the  run  of 
failures  in  the  new  season.  Plays  re- 
spectively entitled  "Mary's  Lamb,"  "All 
for  a  Girl,"  "The  Call  of  the  North," 
"His  Wife's  Family,"  "The  Offenders," 
"Diania  of  Dobson's,"  and  "The  Regen- 
eration" were  momentarily  disclosed  and 
then  laid  to  rest.  Miss  Crosman,  Mr. 
Robert  Edeson,  Miss  Mannering,  Miss 
Maxine  Elliott,  and  Mr.  James  K. 
Hackett,  among  others,  invited  the  pub- 
lic notice  and  failed  to  obtain  it.  One 
play,  called  "Father  and  Son,"  shown  at 
a  Broadway  Theatre,  had  only  four  per- 
formances. Some  attention  was  gained 
by  a  revival  of  the  interesting  play  of 
"The  Thief," — a  revival  effected  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Frohman,  at  his  brother's  thea- 
tre, the  Empire;  and  Mr.  Augustus 
Thomas's  intellectual  significant,  and 
altogether  admirable  play  of  "The 
Witching  Hour"  was  embarked  on  a 
new  career  of  success.  In  general, 
though,  the  jack-knife  (that  time-hon- 
ored symbol  of  "open  and  shut"),  con- 
tinued in  steady  operation;  and  at  one 
period  three  of  the  prominent  theatres 
of  the  capital, — Wallack's  the  Majestic, 
and  the  Hackett, — were  closed  for  want 
of  an  audience. 

The  principal  success  of  the  new  sea- 
son has  been  gained  by  Miss  Blanche 
Bates,  at  the  Stuyvesant  Theatre,  wherj 
she  appeared  on  September  22,  and 
where  she  has  been  acting  ever  since,  in 
a  thin  drama  entitled  "The  Fighting 
Hope."  Popular  favor  has  attended 
plays  called  "The  Man  From  Home": 
"Jack  Straw,"  with  Mr.  John  Drew  in 
the  leading  part ;  "Pierre  of  the  Plains" ; 
"The  Traveling  Salesman";  "A  Gentle- 
man from  Mississippi";  and  "The 
Devil."  Two  dramas  that  were  prosper- 
ous early  in  1908  are  prosperous  now, — 
"Paid  in  Full"  and  "The  Servant  in  the 
House" ;  the  one  crude  and  disagreeable, 
but  effective;  the  other,  crude  and  mo- 
notonous, but  morally  irreproachable 
(which  is  something  at  this,time!),  and 
at  some  moments  satiric.  The  most 
conspicuous  dramas  of  the  hour  are 
"The  Devil"  and  "Samson."  Of  "The 
Devil"  two  versions  have  been  current 


here, — one  at  the  Belasco  Theatre,  the 
other  at  the  Garden.  That  play  has 
reached  the  American  stage  in  the  form 
of  translations  of  a  foreign  original, 
written,  in  Hungarian,  by  Ferenc  Mol- 
nar.  The  Belasco  version  was  made  by 
Messrs.  Alexander  Konta  and  W.  T. 
Larned;  the  Garden  version  by  Oliver 
Herford.  In  the  former  the  chief  part  is 
acted  by  Mr.  George  Arliss;  in  the  lat- 
ter it  was  first  assumed  here  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Stevens.  Both  are  competent 
actors.  The  part  is  that  of  a  specious, 
subtle,  polished  tempter,  who  is  engaged 
in  the  vile  occupation  of  causing  the 
commission  of  adultery,  by  a  wife  who, 
several  years  after  her  marriage,  meets 
with  one  of  her  early  suitors.  Particu- 
lar analysis  of  the  play  only  serves  to 
obtrude  upon  a  reader's  attention  an  of- 
fensive subject  that  many  novels  and 
many  plays  have  made  only  too  familiar 
to  the  public  mind.  The  wonder  is  that 
a  theme  so  trite  should  have  attracted  so 
much  attention;  but,  in  all  our  great 
cities — and,  indeed,  in  all  the  great  cities 
of  the  world,  it  seems — ^the  social  trend 
is  toward  vicious  luxury,  while  a  morbid 
taste  for  analysis  of  every  form  of  sen- 
sual propensity  and  perversion  has  long 
been  obvious.  The  play  of  "The  Devil" 
will  be  epidemic  for  a  while,  and  then 
will  fade  away.  Not  being  protected  by 
copyright  it  has,  already,  been  seized 
and  produced  in  many  of  the  principal 
cities.  Intrinsically  it  is  unimportant, 
except  as  a  further  vitiation  of  public 
taste.  Its  currency  has  been  much  pro- 
moted by  a  wrangle  in  the  press,  between 
the  two  managers  who  first  presented  it. 
As  to  the  right  of  production  of  that 
play,  it  is  somewhat  difficult,  in  the  haze 
of  accusation  and  denial,  to  perceive  the 
truth.  It  might  be  well — and  as  an  ad- 
vertising "dodge"  it  would  "pay" — to 
have  the  dispute  "tried,"  at  the  expense 
of  the  interested  parties,  before  a  regu- 
larly ordered  court,  according  to  the 
rules  of  evidence.  No  such  course  would 
be  taken,  even  if  it  were  practicable.  One 
or  the  other  of  the  two  managers  in- 
volved, Mr.  H.  G.  Fiske  and  Mr.  H.  W. 
Savage,  is  in  the  wrong,  and  is,  know- 
ingly, trading  on  a  technicality  in  law; 
and,  whichever  manager  is  wrong,  nei- 
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ther  of  them  would  take  the  risk  of  aii 
honest  adverse  decision,  obtained  in  legal 
form,  even  though,  in  fact,  that  decision 
could  not  be  enforced  in  law.    The  truth, 
meantime,  appears  to  be  this :  Mr.  Fiske 
applied  to  the  authorized  agents  of  the 
dramatist,  Mr.  Molnar,  for  the  right  to 
produce  Mr.  Molnar's  play,  in  English, 
in  America,  and  he  secured  those  rights 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  hon- 
orably ignoring  the  fact  that,  under  ex- 
isting conditions  as  to  copyright  law,  he 
could  have  seized  the  play,  without  either 
asking  its  author's  permission  or  paying 
for  his  consent.    Mr.  Fiske,  as  it  appears, 
is  now  either  paying  the  compensation 
agreed  on  with  Mr.  Molnar's  agents,  or 
he  is  prepared  to  pay  it,  if  the  author 
will  accept  it — intending,  in  the  event  of 
his  refusal  so  to  do,  to  pay  the  "royal- 
ties"   to    an    Hungarian    charity.     Mr. 
Molnar,  meantime,  as  it  seems,  has  been 
induced  by  Mr.  Savage,  by  reason  of 
larger  payment,  or  by  other  inducement 
(probably  the  former),  to  repudiate  the 
action  of  his  lawful  agents,  without  right 
or   justification,   and   to   "sell"   to   Mr. 
Savage  the  right  to  produce  his  play  in 
English,  in  this  country — ^a  right  which, 
actually,  if  not  technically,  he  had,  as  it 
appears,  ceased  to  own  when  the  sale 
was  effected,  through  his  agents,  to  Mr. 
Fiske.     With  regard  to  the  production 
of  the  play  it  seems  that  Mr.  Fiske  has 
behaved  in  an  entirely  honorable  manner 
and  is  merely  standing  upon  his  rights, 
in  producing  it.     Meanwhile,  the  essen- 
tially important   fact,  to  the  public,   is 
that  Mr.  Fiske  and  Mr.  Savage,  as  well 
as  the  herd  of  unscrupulous  speculators 
who  have  seized  on  Mr.  Molnar's  play, 
have  done  and  are  doing,  wrong  to  the 
Theatre  and  to  the  Public,  in  producing, 
for  the  sake  of  the  financial  profit,  a  glib, 
cynical,  trite,  dirty,  and  injurious,  though 
artistically,  insignificant  play,  which  pre- 
sents an  episodical  and  necessarily  vile 
picture  of  low  intrigue — a  presentation 
that   "teaches"    (for   "teaching"   is,   as 
ever,  the  plea  and  the  attempted  justifi- 
cation), precisely  nothing. 

The  drama  called  "Samson,"  adapted 
by  the  comedian,  William  Gillette,  and 
much  changed  in  the  process  of  adapta- 


tion, comes  from  the  French  of  Henri 
Bernstein,  author  of  the  clever  play  of 
"The  Thief."  It  was  produced  at  the 
Criterion  Theatre  in  October,  and  Mr. 
Gillette  assumed  the  chief  part  in  it — 
that  of  a  "self-made  man,"  named 
Brachard,  Remembering  the  fine  con- 
struction and  effective  story  of  "The 
Thief,"  it  was  hoped  that  the  new  play 
from  the  same  pen  would  prove  to  be 
agreeable,  admirable,  and  worthy  of  suc- 
cess. The  production  of  it,  however,  re- 
vealed that,  even  when  subjected  to 
modification  and  disinfection,  which 
made  it  practicable  for  our  stage,  it  is 
vulgar  and  repulsive.  In  the  original, 
as  spectators  acquainted  with  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Paris  stage  could  readily 
discern,  it  must  have  been  unspeakable. 
Its  theme  is  the  old,  tedious,  threadbare, 
offensive  topic  of  domestic  broil.  The 
husband  {Brachard)  of  a  woman  who 
has  been  married  to  him,  against  her 
will,  by  her  "noble"  but  impecunious 
parents,  suspects  her,  with  apparently 
abundant  reason,  of  infidelity,  and,  in 
avenging  himself  on  her  putative  para- 
mour, he  works  his  own  financial  ruin  as 
well  as  that  of  his  foe.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  recount  the  incidents  in  detail. 
The  performance  was  not  such  as  to  win 
the  intelligent  admirers  of  acting.  The 
piece  is  one  that  the  public,  in  the  various 
cities  to  which  it  will  be  taken,  should 
scrupulously  avoid.  It  contains  nothing 
meritorious;  it  imparts  only  disgust. 

The  aspect  of  our  stage,  like  the  kalei- 
doscope, is  continuously  changing.  Ad- 
mirable plays  arrive,  now  and  then,  and 
fine  performances  are  revealed.  The 
picture  is,  happily,  not  all  darkness.  Mrs. 
Fiske,  Miss  Marlowe,  Miss  Bates,  Miss 
Allen,  Miss  Adams,  Mr.  Mantell,  Mr. 
Drew,  Mr.  Sothern,  Mr.  Warfield,  Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
Goodwin,  and  other  clever  actors  still 
occasionally  emerge,  and  sometimes, 
their  presence  is  delightful.  But  the 
early  part  of  this  season  was  "weary, 
stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,"  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  it  continues  to  be  so. 
More  particular  consideration  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  some  of  those  admired  per- 
formers must  be  deferred.    A  sad  word 
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is  spoken  in  the  positive  announcement 
that  the  great  actress,  Ada  Rehan,  al- 
though she  is  in  moderately  good  health, 
will  never  again  grace  the  stage  with  her 
presence.  The  loss  is  inexpressible — 
for  it  means  the  permanent  disappearance 


of  one  of  the  brightest  figures  of  our 
time;  a  noble  woman,  whose  every  en- 
deavor was  for  the  advancement  of  act- 
ing ;  whose  art  was  exquisite,  whose  per- 
sonality was  charming,  whom  to  see  was 
to  admire,  and  whom  to  know  is  to  love. 


The  Thought 

By  Charles  Elmer  Jenney 

Not  Caxton  print,  nor  all  th'  engraver's  art, 

Nor  deckle-edge,  nor  marble-mirrored  page; 

Not  crushed  Levant,  nor  Maroc's  clasping  cage. 
Nor  hand-wrought  fettVing  of  the  prisoned  heart ; 
Not  e*en  the  fluent  fancy's  polished  part, 

Bright  metaphor,  and  brilliant  badinage. 

Alliteration's  liquid  heritage. 
Nor  Allegory's  clear  illuming  chart; 
Nay,  none  of  these  what  Time  elects  to  save. 

They  lend  the  aid  that  luxuries  allot. 
Like  luxuries,  they  run  the  ready  slave 

Of  golden  lamp ;  they  are  the  sold  and  bought. 
Tis  what  the  brain's  best  labor  bore  and  gave, — 

The  first,  and  last,  and  everything, — the  thought. 


Development  News 

Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  California,  Nevada, 

Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Alaska, 

Hawaii  and  the  Phillipines 

Note:  Beginning  with  this  number,  the  Progress  Department  will  regularly  con- 
tinue to  be  devoted  to  brief  and  conservative  items  on  Western  development.  To  all 
interested  in  the  West  it  will  be  found  of  great  value. 

The  various  commercial  and  municipal  organizations  of  all  states  and  territories 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  including  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  and  the 
Federal  Departments  are  Invited  to  send  to  this  department  authentic  news  clippings 
and  original  items  which  would  be  of  general  interest  and  value  to  those  who  are 
looking  to  the  West  for  opportunities  for  home-making  or  investment.  Address, 
Editor  Progress  Department. 

*'There  never  has  been  in  history  any  movement  comparable  to  the  wonderful 
westivard  march  of  the  hard-working  American  pioneer  farmers,  and  of  those 
who  came  after  them,  who  Iwve  overspread  this  continent,  who  are  now  filling 
its  remotest  corners/' — (From  a  recent  address  by  President  Roosezfelt.) 
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Public  Land  Open  to  Settlement. 


Roseburg,  Oregon. — The  Interior  De- 
partment at  Washington  has  notified  the 
Roseburg  Land  Office  that  91,840  acres  of 
the  Umpqua  National  Forest  Reserve  will 
be  thrown  open  to  public  entry  and  settle- 
ment on  January  21,  1909.  Squatting  will 
be  permitted  thirty  days  previous  to  this 
date.  It  is  estimated  that  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  will  be  open  to  present 
filing,  the  remainder  being  covered  by 
filings  made  previous  to  Its  withdrawal. 
The  Lakevlew  Land  Office  also  makes  a 
similar  announcement  relating  to  1,160 
acres  In  the  Fremont  National  Forest, 
subject  to  public  entry  after  December  17, 
1908. 


A  Thousand  Colonists  in  Three  Days. 

Portland,  Oregon. — The  Harrlman  lines 
carried  more  than  a  thousand  prospective 
Oregon  settlers  into  Portland  during  a 
period  of  three  days  while  the  recent  col- 
onist rates  were  In  effect.  Nor  does  the 
Immense  amount  of  untllled  land  and  un- 
scratched  resources  suggest  any  conges- 
tion as  yet.  But  people  must  have  been 
coming,  for  a  town  In  Oregon  is  indeed 
dead  that  Is  not  doubling  Its  population 
every  ten  years,  and  property  values  are 
far  from  being  that  conservative.  While 
talking  about  colonist  rates,  one  of  Ore- 
gon's newer  sons  has  suggested  that  the 
railroad  companies  ought  to  advertise  col- 
onist days  for  horses  and  cattle,  also,  and 
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allow  the  newcomer  to  bring  his  livestock^ 
too,  rather  than  being  compelled  to  sell 
them  in  the  East  at  a  sacrifice. 

Record    Price    for    Inland    Empire    Wheat 
Land. 

Pendleton,  Oregon — Wheat  land  reached 
a  record  price  here  this  month  when  a 
quarter  section  was  sold  for  nearly  |110  per 
acre.  It  seems  somewhat  to  confirm  the  re> 
cent  prediction  of  James  J.  Hill  that  wheat 
land  must  rapidly  advance  in  price,  since 
in  twenty  years  the  United  States  will  have 
a  population  of  two  hundred  millions  and 
that  we  are  now  raising  only  half  enough 
wheat  to  feed  that  many  people. 

Orchard   Sells  for  $34,000. 

Hood  River,  Oregon. — A  forty-acre  tract 
in  the  Hood  River  Valley  set  to  three  year 
old  apple  trees  has  been  sold  to  two  Min- 
neapolis men  for  $34,000.  The  orchard  is 
not  yet  In  bearing  and  the  sale  proves  con- 
siderable faith  on  the  part  of  the  East- 
erners. Another  sale  in  this  section  sev- 
eral weeks  previously,  records  $16,000  for 
a  ten-acre  tract,  and  a  Portland  man  has 
just  paid  $13,000  for  a  twenty-acre  Hood 
River  tract,  eight  acres  of  which  Is  in 
bearing  trees.  It  has  just  been  reported 
that  the  total  apple  crop  of  the  valley  for 
the  past  year  was  300,000  boxes  with  a 
market  value  of  $800,000. 

That  this  is  not  the  only  fruit  section  in 
the  state,  however,  is  evidenced  by  the  re- 
port that  J.  H.  Smith  near  Roseburg,  Ore- 
gon, in  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  will  pick 
300  boxes  of  apples  from  a  quarter-acre 
orchard.  He  has  been  offered  from  two 
to  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  box  for  his 
total  crop,  but  he  has  declined  the  offer 
and  is  preparing  to  ship  them  to  eastern 
markets  where  he  expects  to  receive 
fancy  prices. 

Indian  Reservation  May  Be  Colonized. 

Dallas,  Oregon. — A  project  is  under  way 
whereby  about  13,000  acres  of  rich  land 
contained  within  the  Grand  Ronde  Indian 
Reservation  will  be  placed  on  the  market 
for  colonization.  The  land  is  rich  but  haa 
never  been  cultivated.  The  plan  is  to  in- 
terest eastern  settlers  and  build  it  into  a 
flourishing  community. 

Promising  Coal  Fields  In  Coos  County. 

Marshfield,  Oregon — ^There  seems  prom- 
ise of  a  period  of  great  activity  in  the  de- 
velopment of  one  of  the  greatest  natural 
resources  of  Oregon,  namely  the  coal 
fields  of  Coos  county.  About  four  hun- 
dred square  miles  of  this  part  of  the  state 
is  underlaid  with  coal  deposits,  according 
to  geological  surveys.  Coal  mining  in  a 
small  way  has  been  carried  on  for  forty 
years  in  Coos  county,  but  only  during  the 
past  few  years  has  any  considerable  devel- 
opmental work  been  done.  Just  now  there 
is  great  interest  in  the  purchase  of  exten- 


sive coal  properties  to  the  value  of  nearly 
half  a  million  dollars  by  what  is  declared 
to  be  a  holding  company  of  the  Hill  rail- 
road interests.  It  is  said  that  this  pur- 
chase insures  the  establishment  of  a  line 
of  Hill  boats  touching  all  the  principal 
points  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Southern 
Pacific  is  also  heavily  interested  in  this, 
the  only  coal  deposit  of  any  importance  on 
the  Pacific  coast  south  of  Puget  Sound. 

Wm  Colonize  Three  Quarters  of  a  Million 
Acres. 

Lakeview,  Oregon. — ^Preliminary  work 
for  the  exploitation  and  reclamation  of 
750,000  acres  of  the  old  Military  Land 
Grant  of  this  county  is  being  made  by 
an  incorporated  stock  company.  This  im- 
mense tract  is  only  one-twentieth  part  of 
Lake  county,  which  is  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  long  and  has  an  area  as  large 
as  New  Hampshire  and  five  times  as  large 
as  the  state  of  Delaware.  The  same  com- 
pany has  completed  similar  schemes  in 
other  parts  of  the  West.  The  plan  is  to 
begin  the  building  of  reservoirs. and  canals 
at  once,  and  the  company  promises  to  re- 
claim 30,000  acres  by  1910.  At  present, 
the  site  is  something  like  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  railroad. 

Nearly   Half   a   Million   for   the   Klamath 
Project. 

Klamath  Falls,  Oregon. — The  sum  of 
$416,000  has  been  allotted  to  the  Klamath 
Reclamation  project  for  the  year  1909  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  is  an 
increase  of  $50,000  above  the  amount  al- 
lotted for  construction  work  during  the 
past  year. 

Waldo  Lake  for  Power  and  Irrigation. 

Eugene,  Oregon. — Approximately  one- 
half  of  the  water  and  storage  capacity  of 
Waldo  Lake,  situated  at  the  summit  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains  and  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  Eugene,  has  been  sold 
to  a  Montana  capitalist  for  the  sum  of 
$35,000.  It  is  understood  that  he  will 
utilize  the  water  in  the  irrigation  of  30,- 
000  acres  of  the  Willamette  Valley  which, 
it  is  prophesied,  will  then  rival  the  best 
irrigated  sections  in  productiveness. 

Transportation   for  Wallowa  County. 

Joseph,  Oregon. — The  last  spike  in  the 
seventy-mile  extension  of  the  railroad  into 
a  very  rich  community  was  driven  with 
ceremony  recently.  This  will  begin  a  new 
era  of  prosperity  and  development  for  Wal- 
lowa county  which  has  been  praying  for  a 
transportation  outlet  for  years  beyond  the 
memory  of  most  of  its  residents. 

Oregon  Fir  Ranked  With  Mahogany. 

Portland,  Oregon. — The  editor  of  the 
American  Lumberman,  J.  E.  Defenbaugh, 
states  as  his  opinion  that  Oregon  and 
Washington  fir  will  in  time  rank  with  ma- 
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hogany,  oak,  maple,  and  birch  as  finish- 
ing material  for  dwellings  and  offices.  He 
deplores  the  fact  that  thousands  of  acres 
of  the  best  of  fir  has  in  the  past  been 
slashed  and  burned  in  the  clearing  of 
coast  lands.  Certain  it  is,  say  timbermen, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  paying  invest- 
ment on  the  part  of  Uncle  Sam  to  have 
given  the  preempter  and  homesteader  a 
small  fortune  to  have  kept  away  from  his 
claim  rather  than  to  have  encouraged  this 
slashing. 

A  Railroad  Into  Eagle  Valley. 

Baker  City,  Oregon. — Construction  is  to 
be  begun  at  once  by  the  Eagle  Valley  Rail- 
road Company  on  their  thirty-mile  exten- 
sion into  the  rich  Eagle  Valley.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  producing  fruit  districts  of 
the  West.  It  has  captured  a  number  of 
world  prizes  at  exhibits,  and  fruit  raising 
is  immensely  profitable  even  now,  when 
the  produce  must  be  hauled  thirty  miles 
by  wagon  to  market. 

General  Oregon  Notes. 

Under  a  general  agreement  made  be- 
tween the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, the  Reclamation  Service,  the  Weather 
Bureau,  and  the  state  officials  of  Oregon, 
an  investigation  of  the  available  water 
supply  of  the  vast  irrigable  section  of  in- 
terior Oregon  is  to  be  made.  This  area, 
almost  as  large  as  the  state  of  Ohio,  is  at 
present  untouched  by  a  railroad,  but  with 
promised  railroad  development  in  the  near 
future  an  immense  district  will  be  open  for 
irrigation  schemes  of  all  sorts. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Catholic  Col- 
onization is  investigating  various  sections 
of  Oregon  with  a  view  of  establishing  a 
colony  somewhere  in  the  Northwest.  The 
bureau  purposes  to  induce  thrifty  immi- 
grants to  come  to  Amerci  and  live  in  col- 
onies under  the  protection  of  the  church. 

Preliminary  operations  have  begun 
towards  establishing  a  half-million-dollar 
electric  power  plant  on  the  Clackamas 
River  above  Portland.  The  plant  will  gen- 
erate 15,000  horse  power  and  the  electric- 
ity will  be  sold  in  Portland  for  lighting 
and  manufacturing  purposes. 

Experiments  conducted  near  Corvallis 
during  the  past  season  show  an  increase 
of  80  per  cent  in  the  hop  yield  of  a  cer- 
tain tract  because  of  irrigation.  A  con- 
clusion is  drawn  from  this  and  other  ex- 


periments, that  all  crops  in  this  most 
wonderful  Willamette  Valley  may  be  in- 
creased from  75  to  100  per  cent  by  irriga- 
tion. This  is  pronounced  the  most  won- 
derful agricultural  valley  in  the  world, 
having  a  tillable  area  of  5,000,000  acres, 
only  twenty  per  cent  of  which  is  being 
farmed  at  present.  The  climate  and  soil 
are  pronounced  practically  identical  with 
the  Isle  of  Jersey,  which  due  to  diversified 
farming  is  supporting  a  dense  population. 

Minneapolis  capitalists  have  purchased 
30,000  acres  of  the  old  Corvallis  &  Ya- 
quina  Bay  wagonroad  grant,  in  Lincoln 
and  Benton  counties,  which  will  be  divided 
into  small  tracts  and  sold  to  Eastern  home- 
seekers.  The  land  is  along  the  line  of  the 
Corvallis  and  Eastern  railroad  and  is  said 
to  be  especially  suitable  for  dairying  and 
fruit  and  nut  culture.  Very  little  of  the 
land  of  this  grant  has  been  developed  as 
yet  and  exploitation  will  be  pushed  by  the 
Taquina  Valley  Fruit  and  Land  Company 
with  headquarters  in  Minneapolis. 

What  may  prove  to  be  the  largest  gov- 
ernment reclamation  project  in  America  is 
being  considered  by  a  government  sur- 
veyor in  the  vicinity  of  Dayville.  If  found 
feasible  the  project  would  reclaim  some- 
thing like  400,000  acres  of  sagebrush  land 
lying  along  the  Columbia  River  and  reach- 
ing up  the  John  Day  River.  A  reservoir 
would  be  made  of  the  lower  John  Day 
River  and  about  10,000  acres  of  cultivated 
land  flooded.  The  total  expenses  of  such 
a  project,  including  the  buying  of  the  prop- 
erty rights  that  would  be  submerged, 
would  Involve  about  fifteen  million  dol- 
lars, it  is  estimated. 

Attempts  are  being  made  by  the  resi- 
dents adjacent  to  the  abandoned  Umatilla 
Reclamation  project  in  Eastern  Oregon 
and  Western  Idaho  along  the  Snake  River, 
to  have  it  revived  by  the  government  en- 
gineers. This  project,  which  would  re- 
cover about  150,000  acres  of  fine  land, 
was  given  up  by  the  government  about 
four  years  ago  after  much  preliminary 
work  because  of  opposition  by  residents 
who  were  interested  in  certain  private  com- 
panies who  promised  to  give  something 
"just  as  good"  and  cheaper.  But  the  pri- 
vate companies  did  not  materialize  and 
now  the  citizens  are  after  Uncle  Sam  to 
come  back.  Oregon  has  some  $6,000,000 
in  her  share  of  the  reclamation  fund, 
available  for  this  and  other  projects. 
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Farmers  Will  Build  Electric  Line. 

Walla  Walla,  Washington. — A  meeting 
has  just  been  held  here  which  resulted  in 
a  preliminary  organization  among  one 
hundred  and  fifty  representative  farmers 
of    Columbia    and    Walla    Walla    counties 


who  assert  that  they  will  begin  at  once  the 
construction  of  a  forty-four  mile  electric 
line  from  Dayton  through  this  city  to 
Pasco.  The  right-of-way  has  been  secured 
and  the  line  has  already  been  surveyed  and 
mapped.  Stock  will  be  sold  among  the 
farmers  and  business  men,  and  one  farmer 
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has  volunteered  to  grade  five  of  the  ob- 
jective forty-four  miles  in  exchange  for 
stock  of  the  company.  The  project  is 
hoped  to  be  completed  in  ten  months. 

A  Slx-Mlllion  Dollar  Power  Plant. 

Seattle,  Wash. — Rival  Eastern  capital- 
ists are  hastening  additional  men  into  the 
Skagit  River  Canyon  where  several  survey- 
ing forces  have  been  working  all  summer 
in  estimating  the  practicability  of  the  har- 
nessing of  the  estimated  300,000  horse 
power  of  the  river.  The  Skagit  Power 
Company  already  has  a  plant  located,  and 
it  is  reported  that  they  have  sold  40,000 
of  the  horse  power  that  their  proposed 
six-million-dollar  plant  will  generate,  to 
Seattle  industries. 

Some  of  Washington's  Irrigation  Projects. 

Spokane,  Wash. — The  Kettle  Falls  Land 
Company  of  this  city  will  complete  a 
twenty-two  mile  canal  before  spring,  which 
is  to  take  water  from  the  Colville  River 
just  above  its  junction  with  the  Columbia 
and  carry  it  by  gravity  to  Kettle  Falls 
where  it  will  irrigate  about  8,000  acres  of 
what  promises  to  be  the  best  of  fruit  land. 

Kennewick,  Wash. — ^Work  is  being 
pushed  here  in  preparation  for  the  open- 
ing of  another  plat  of  irrigated  land  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Irrigation  Company.  A 
plant  is  being  installed  which  will  pump 
twelve  million  gallons  of  water  every 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  Columbia  to 
the  sightly  rolling  hills  which  overlook  six 
towns,  five  counties,  three  rivers,  and 
parts  of  two  states.  This  amount  of  water 
will  Irrigate  3,500  acres  of  rich  fruit  land 
which,  with  water  and  being  above  the 
frost  line,  will  prove  very  productive.  A 
famous  landscape  artist,  Olmstead  of  New 
York,  has  been  engaged  to  plat  a  residence 
suburb,  which  presumes  a  growth  from 
our  present  five-year-old  town  of  two  thou- 
sand to  one  of  fifteen  thousand. 

North  Yakima,  Wash.  —  Construction 
work  has  been  begun  on  a  new  flume  for 
the  Selah-Moxee  Canal  Company  which 
will  increase  the  capacity  of  its  old  ditch 
enough  to  irrigate  1,700  acres  in  the 
Moxee  Valley. 

Wenatchee,  Wash. — About  ten  miles 
south  of  here,  overlooking  the  Columbia 
River,  the  Valhalla  corporation  has  pur- 
chased a  five-hundred-acre  tract  which 
they  will  reclaim  by  pumping  water  from 
the  Columbia  through  three  stations  at  dif- 
ferent heights  above  the  water  level.  The 
land  will  be  set  to  winter  apples,  and  ulti- 
mately cut  into   small   tracts. 

Brewster,  Wash. — One  thousand  acres 
of  the  Brewster  Flats,  which  includes  a 
portion  of  the  tract  sold  by  the  state  last 
June,  will  be  reclaimed  by  an  irrigation 
project  unique  in  that  it  embodies  prac- 
tically all  features  that  are  known  to  the 


larger  schemes,  such  as  storage  reservoirs, 
high  dams,  and  long  flumes  around  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  The  district  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  Northwest  for  winter 
apples. 

It  is  announced  through  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  that  the  Government  will  de- 
liver water  In  the  spring  to  3,472  acres  of 
the  total  8,000  acres  of  the  Okanogan  pro- 
ject in  Washington.  A  charge  of  $65  pei 
acre,  divided  into  ten  annual  payments, 
will  be  made  for  bringing  water  to  the 
land.  This  project  is  reported  to  be  88 
per  cent  complete.  Of  the  other  Govern- 
ment projects  in  the  state,  the  Sunnyside 
reclaiming  40,000  acres,  is  26  per  cent 
completed;  the  Tieton  reclaiming  24,000 
acres,  is  54  per  cent  completed;  and  the 
Wapato  project  which  is  to  irrigate  20,000 
acres  is  only  well  started. 

Wenatchee,  Wash. — Several  propositions 
have  been  made  by  capitalists  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  Orondo  district  to  conduct  water 
to  a  thousand  acres  or  more  of  this  prom- 
ising fruit  section.  The  latest,  for  which 
the  settlers  have  just  been  called  together, 
is  a  proposal  of  Prowell  &  Hoffman,  of 
this  city,  to  establish  a  large  pumping 
plant  and  reclaim  the  land  for  $40  per 
acre. 

Richland,  Wash. — Three  new  railroads 
are  prospective  for  this  vicinity  where  the 
Lower  Yakima  Irrigation  Company  is 
watering  16,000  acres  and  is  working  on 
another  project  which  will  reclaim  75,000 
additional  acres.  It  is  estimated  here  that 
under  Irrigation,  ten  acres  will  produce  as 
much  as  a  quarter  section  farmed  in  the 
usual  manner. 

The  Vera  tract  of  1,000  acres,  near  Spo- 
kane, is  advertising  ripe  strawberries  for 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  strawberries  which  it 
is  claimed  have  almost  the  flavor  of  the 
spring  ones.  Their  tract  is  being  irrigated 
by  a  120-foot  well  and  powerful  pump,  and 
is  unique  in  that  the  water  is  carried 
through  concrete  flumes,  which  means  a 
big  saving,  and  is  a  method  that  must  be 
adopted  in  many  Western  sections  as  water 
becomes  more  valuable.  This  land  Is  now 
said  to  be  worth  $1,000  per  acre. 

Harriman  Will  Tunnel  Under  Tacoma. 

Tacoma,  Wash. — It  has  been  announced 
that  bids  have  been  taken  for  a  8,700-foot 
tunnel  under  the  city  of  Tacoma,  to  be 
built  by  the  Union  Pacific  in  their  approach 
to  the  city  from  the  south  in  the  comple- 
tion of  their  Oregon  &  Washington  Rail- 
road from  Portland  to  Seattle.  This  mile- 
and-a-half  tunnel  will  be  ^double-tracked 
and  will  cost  about  $3,000,000.  It  will  be 
rushed  to  completion  in  a  year. 

Miscellaneous  Washington  Items. 

Twenty-seven  hundred  acres  of  timber 
land  in   Skamania   County,   near  the  Co- 
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lumbia  River,  cruising  eight  and  a  quarter 
million  feet  of  lumber  to  the  section,  have 
been  sold  to  a  Minnesota  firm  for  $190,000 
cash. 

The  Washington  Water  Power  Company, 
which  operates  electric  lines  in  and  about 
Spokane  and  distributes  electrical  energy 
for  light  and  power,  has  voted  to  expend 
$16,000,000  at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000  a 
year  in  improving  their  holdings  in  that 
vicinity. 

li>Torth  Takima  has  visions  of  being  called 
the  power  city  of  the  Yakima  Valley  when 
the  Northwest  Light  &  Water  Company 
complete  their  plans  for  developing  a  plant 
of  10,000  horse-power,  which  they  promise 
to  do  within  a  few  months.  A  part  of  the 
power  will  be  used  for  the  pumping  of 
water  to  reclaim  25,000  acres  of  land 
through  other  companies. 

Without  any  previous  training  for  the 
work,  but  prompted  by  an  Interest  in  hor- 
ticulture and  a  desire  for  outdoor  life,  a 
society  woman,  of  Tacoma,  and  her  two 
daughters,  about  a  year  ago  left  the  city 
and  purchased' a  twenty-five-acre  apple  or- 
chard near  Ellensburg.  About  12,000 
boxes  of  fruit  have  been  harvested  this 
^ear  and  a  handsome  profit  will  be  netted. 
Ten  refrigerator  cars  of  apples  are  being 
shipped  to  Chicago  from  the  orchard  and 
fancy  prices  are  expected. 

It  is  announced  from  Spokane  that  C.  B. 
Pride,  who  is  a  Wisconsin  capitalist  and 
owns  a  million-dollar  paper  mill  in  that 
state,  will  at  once  begin  the  erection  of  a 
similar  mill  in  that  city.  The  plant  will 
give  employment  to  1,500  men.  The  pulp 
will  be  ground  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
St.  Joe  River,  Idaho,  on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  where  the 
promoters  of  the  enterprise  control  vast 
areas  of  spruce  and  balm. 

The  mineral  output  for  the  state  of 
Washington  for  1907  has  been  compiled 
by  the  Geological  Survey  and  it  shows  a 
total  valuation  of  $11,617,706,  the  chief 
item  of  which  refers  to  the  coal  output  of 
$7,679,801,  in  which  the  state  led  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  as  she  also  did  in  clay 
and  lime  products. 

A  yield  of  potatoes  which  is  believed  to 
break  the  previous  world's  record  is  re- 
ported by  R.  J.  Hurd,  a  rancher  living  on 
the  Little  Spokane  River,  near  Spokane. 
Eight  hundred  bushels  were  dug  from  one 
acre,  and  a  total  of  2,400  bushels  from  a 
four-acre  patch.  They  were  raised  on 
sandy  soil  in  the  arid  part  of  the  state  and 
without  irrigation. 

From  the  western  part  of  the  state 
comes  a  story  of  a  22-pound  beet  raised 
by  Wlllard  Turner  near  Montesano. 

Notable  Educational  Gathering. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. — The  greatest  edu- 
cational gathering  ever  held  in  the  Pacific 


Northwest,  called  in  the  interest  of  Whit- 
man College,  has  closed  after  a  several 
days'  conference.  The  purpose  of  the 
gathering  was  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
for  making  Whitman  the  "great  private 
Christian  College  of  the  Northwest"  and 
Walla  Walla  the  educational  center  of 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho.  Plans  for 
buildings  have  been  adopted  which  when 
carried  out  will  give  the  school  $3,000,000 
worth  of  equipment  and  will  include  build- 
ings devoted  to  and  bearing  these  names: 
Forestry  and  Irrigation,  Mines  and  Geol- 
ogy, Civil  and  Mechanical,  Electrical  En- 
gineering, Physics  and  Chemistry,  Arts  and 
Architecture,  Academic,  Library,  Museum 
and  Auditorium.  There  is  every  proba- 
bility of  the  success  of  the  immediate  plan 
to  raise  $2,000,000  to  get  the  project 
under  way.  The  institution  was  founded 
by  Rev.  Gushing  Eels  in  memory  of  Mar- 
cus Whitman,  who  lived  and  died  for  the 
"Old  Oregon"  of  which  Walla  Walla  is  the 
geological  center. 

Five  Million  Apples  At  International  Apple 
Show. 

Spokane,  Wash. — The  first  exposition  in 
the  world  devoted  wholly  to  the  display  of 
apples  was  held  In  this  city  from  December 
7  to  12.  There  were  entered  in  com- 
petition for  the  $35,000  prizes  over  five 
million  apples,  of  every  known  variety,  and 
representing  nearly  every  state  of  the 
Union,  several  provinces  of  Canada,  and 
all  of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe.  The 
competition  was  open  to  every  grower  of 
the  world,  without  entrance  fee. 

The  inner  purpose  of  the  exposition  is  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  growth  of  apples 
in  America,  and  to  demonstrate  their  great 
value  as  food  and  fruit  and  the  innumer- 
able uses  to  which  they  and  their  by- 
products may  be  placed.  The  apple  may 
be  called  our  national  fruit>  yet,  notwith- 
standing our  great  growth  in  population 
during  the  past  decades,  the  apple  indus- 
try has  fallen  off  almost  in  an  inverse 
ratio.  But  for  the  large  and  constantly 
growing  apple  3^eld  of  the  Northwest  there 
would  have  been  an  apple  famine  in 
America  this  year,  and  the  future  promises 
nothing  better  unless  something  is  done  at 
once  to  stimulate  the  great  industry.  The 
yield  of  apples  for  the  United  States  in 
1896  was  a  little  over  69,000,000  barrels 
and  that  of  1908  is  estimated  at  a  total  of 
only  25,000,000  barrels,  notwithstanding 
the  planting  of  thousands  of  trees  since  the 
earlier  date. 

It  seems  that  there  can  scarcely  be  an 
over-production  of  first-class  apples  in 
America  since  the  world  marketc  are  de- 
manding more  and  more  of  this  fruit  every 
year.  Apple  growing  has  come  to  be  one 
of  the  most  substantial  industies  of  the 
Northwest  due  perhaps  to  its  most  favor, 
able  soil  and  the   best   climatic   conditions 
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that  are  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
America.  More  than  16,000,000  apple 
trees  were  reported  by  the  inspectors  of 
Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho  for  the  sea- 
son of  1908,  and  nearly  6,000,000  of  these 
bore  fruit  this  year  with  a  crop  valued  at 
from  $17,000,000  to  $18,000,000.     When 


the  trees  now  planted  in  the  Northwest 
come  into  bearing  in  1912,  their  estimated 
yield  will  be  64,000,000  bushels,  or  a 
million  and  a  half  more  bushels  than  the 
total  United  States  crop  for  1908,  and 
equal  to  the  1908  wheat  yield  for  these 
three  states. 
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Eastern    Capitalists    Inspect    Reclamation 
Projects. 

Boise,  Idaho. — A  party  of  twenty-eight 
bankers,  brokers  and  capitalists  from  Chi- 
cago, Detroit,  St.  Louis,  and  further  East- 
ern points,  have  just  completed  a  seeing- 
for-themselves  tour  of  the  irrigation  pro- 
jects of  the  state.  Their  report  will  deter; 
mine  to  a  large  extent  just  the  attitude 
that  Eastern  capital  will  assume  towards 
possible  investments  in  the  bonds  of  the 
various  irrigation  schemes  of  the  state.  It 
may  not  be  an  index  to  their  decisions,  but 
it  is  at  least  significant  of  their  feelings 
that  nearly  three-quarters  of  them  per- 
sonally purchased  acre-tracts  during  the 
visit.  They  were  first  taken  to  the  newest 
of  the  projects,  where  they  sa?v  the  great 
dams,  tunnels  and  ditches,  and  the  land  in 
its  raw,  desolate  state.  The  last  tract  In- 
spected was  the  oldest  one  of  the  state, 
near  Boise,  which  proved  the  realication 
of  which  the  others  were  the  dreams.  The 
concensus  of  opinion  expressed  was  that 
previous  reports  coming  from  the  state 
had  not  been  exaggerated,  even  though 
they  did  sound  airy  to  the  Easterner,  who 
knew  nothing  about  irrigation  other  than 
what  he  could  read  in  an  occasional  maga- 
zine article.  Irrigation  bonds  were  prac- 
tically new  ventures  with  the  bond  broker, 
they  said,  hence  the  necessity  and  value 
of  the  trip. 

Model  Irrigation  Farm  in  Idaho. 

Boise,  Idaho. — The  establishment  of 
the  Agricultural  College  was  a  great  event, 
but  Idaho  has  gone  a  big  step  fui:ther 
in  becoming  the  home  of  a  really  prac- 
tical demonstration  farm.  When  the  great 
Twin  Falls  irrigation  tract  was  opened  it 
was  found  that  many  of  the  settlers  had 
only  a  crude  Idea  of  irrigation,  its  methods 
and  problems.  Largely  as  a  matter  of  self- 
protection,  the  company  promoting  the  en- 
terprise determined  to  establish  an  experi- 
ment station.  So  forty  acres  of  land  were 
allotted  and  about  five  years  ago  the 
model  farm  was  born.  It  has  proved  such 
a  good  venture  in  the  way  of  determining 
the  amount  of  water  required  and  the 
crops  adaptable  to  the  region,  that  besides 
this  initial  farm  near  the  city  of  Twin 
Falls,  four  other  demonstration  farms  will 
be  established  at  other  locations  on  this 
tract  and  on  the  other  tracts  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Owing  to  this   method   of  co-operation 


with  the  settler,  it  is  said  that  no  one  who 
has  taken  up  land  in  these  tracts  has  ever 
made  a  failure.  A  new  settler  when  he 
reaches  the  tract  is  first  sized  up  at  the 
office,  then  given  such  instructions  and 
suggestions  as  he  most  needs,  and  then  en- 
couraged to  get  to  work  and  to  make  use 
of  the  experiment  farm.  This  co-operative 
scheme  has  apparently  brought  the  set- 
tlers nearer  together  in  other  ways,  as 
shown  by  their  adoption  of  the  most  mod- 
ern of  educational  practices.  'Buses  carry 
the  children  to  and  from  school,  and  the 
valley  is  alive  with  federations  and  organ- 
izations. Many  of  the  country  homes  are 
heated  with  hot  water  or  electricity,  and 
telephones,  electric  lights  and  water  sys-- 
tems  are  the  rule.  All  of  this  in  a  section 
that  was  a  barren  sagebrush  plain  three 
years  ago. 

Chicago  Capital  To  Harness  a  River. 

Spokane,  Wash. — A  company  of  Chicago 
capitalists  has  been  organized  by  Jerome 
L.  Drumheller  and  a  half  million  dollars 
subscribed  to  harness  the  Moyie  River,  a 
mile  and  a  half  above  where  it  empties 
Into  the  Kootenai.  The  object  of  the 
scheme  is  to  generate  10,000  horse-power 
for  use  in  Northern  Idaho  for  the  develop- 
ment of  its  mining,  timber  and  agricultural 
resources.  Work  has  already  begun  on  the 
dams  and  the  five-mile  flume. 

Contractors  Too  Slow  For  Uncle  Sam. 

Boise,  Idaho. — Because  Contractors 
Page  &  Brinton  were  not  rushing  work 
on  the  Payette-Boise  reclamation  project 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  their  contract  has  been  annulled 
and  the  job  will  be  completed  by  the 
government.  The  contractors  were  under 
agreement  to  build  two  canals,  one  of 
which  will  carry  water  into  the  Deer  Flat 
reservoir.  The  delay  of  this  latter  meant 
the  loss  of  much,  or  all,  of  the  season's 
water  for  the  large  tract  which  the  reser- 
voir overlooks,  and  the  do-it-now  siprit  of 
Uncle  Sam  could  not  idly  see  this  waste. 

An  Agricultural  Expert^s  View  of  Idaho. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. — Professor  P.  G. 
Holden,  the  great  corn  expert  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  has  just  given  out  an 
interview  concerning  his  impressions  on 
his  recent  vacation  trip  to  the  irrigated 
districts  of  Southern  Idaho.  He,  with  some 
of  his  professional  and   business  friends. 
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had  a  curiosity  to  sift  down  some  of  the  al- 
most incredible  stories  told  about  this  new 
land,  and  his  report  is  doubly  interesting 
because  of  his  great  authority  on  all  topics 
pertaining  to  the  land.     He  says  in  part: 

"You  may  say  for  me  that  Southern  Idaho 
is  the  ideal  place  for  the  young  man  who 
is  looking  to  make  a  start  in  life.  Every 
acre  of  irrigable  land  is  worth,  in  yield 
or  income,  three  times  as  much  as  the  best 
land  in  Illinois  and  Iowa.  I  am  for  Iowa, 
but  if  a  man  is  to  move.  Southern  Idaho  is 
the  place  to  go,  and  for  the  young  man, 
full  of  wonderful  opportunities. 

"Why,  I  talked  with  men  out  there  who 
went  there  three  years  ago  with  little  or 
nothing  and  are  now  worth  1 10,000  to 
180,000. 

**I  don't  enthuse  easily  (I  can't  afford 
to.  In  my  experience  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  school  myself  against  it),  but  when 
I  see  such  marvelous  productiveness  as  is 
seen  on  every  hand  in  these  irrigated  dis- 
tricts I  cannot  help  it. 

"Land  out  there  thai  sold  three  years 
ago  for  $25.50  an  acre  is  now  held  at 
'from  $100  to  $500  an  acre,  and  when  it 
changes  hands  it  changes  on  this  basis. 

"The  Carey  Act  is.  In  my  estimation, 
the  greatest  land  act  ever  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  farmer.  The 
state  guarantees  everything.  The  improv- 
ing of  the  tract  is  all  under  state  super- 
vision and  the  state  guarantees  that  the 
company  platting  the  tract  will  have  suf- 
ficient water  developed  to  irrigate  the  land 
you  buy.  The  soil  is  a  rich  lava  deposit, 
which  varies  from  fourteen  inches  to  four 
feet  in  depth. 

"I  examined  in  a  great  many  places — 
dug  down  and  found  that  the  hard  pan  was 
a  thin  strata  which  crumbles  and  becomes 
a  part  of  the  soil  after  crops  have  been 
planted  and  water  put  upon  the  land,  and 
underneath  the  hard  pan  is  another  strata 
of  rich  soil.  This  soil  retains  all  of  the 
rich  fertility  which  is  the  accumulation  of 
ages — there  has  never  been  the  rains  we 
have,  to  leach  the  soil  and  carry  away  any 
of  these  elements  that  go  to  make  the  most 
nroductive  soil. 

"There  the  farmer  is  his  own  weather 
prophet — if  he  wants  rain,  it  rains,  and 
it  rains  where  he  wants  it  to.  There  are 
no  cold  spells  which  usually  accompany 
rains  in  this  country — and  the  growth 
does  not  stop  for  an  instant. 

"The  farmer  plans  his  work  from  one 
year's  end  to  another  and  knows  just  what 
he  will  do  each  day.  In  this  way  one  can 
secure  a  much  larger  yield  from  a  certain 
acreage  because  there  is  never  any  waste 
time.  There  are  no  idle  seasons  in  the 
Snake  River  country.  The  cool  nights  and 
hot  days  make  the  best  kind  of  grain — 
hard  kernels  and  full  heads. 

"The  climate  being  dry  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  blight  or  any  of  the  other  diseases 
common  to  fruit,  grains  and  vegetables  in 


a  more  moist  climate.  Trees  make  a 
growth  in  three  years  equal  to  ours  in  five 
years  as  the  growing  season  there  is  much 
longer. 

"The  diversity  of  crops  appealed  to  me 
as  strongly  as  anything  I  saw.  The  Twin 
Falls  irrigation  farmer,  for  instance,  is  not 
dependent  upon  any  one  crop.  He  doesn't 
have  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  season 
to  get  his  money  because  there  is  some- 
thing seasonable  and  salable  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  He  raises  fruit,  wheat,  al- 
falfa, oats,  vegetables,  hogs,  cattle,  sheep, 
in  fact,  everything  grown  in  the  temperate 
zone. 

"There  are  no  weeds.  It  takes  moisture 
to  grow  weeds,  and  in  this  country  there  is 
no  moisture  except  where  you  put  it.  The 
land  that  is  irrigated  is  cultivated  in  such 
a  thorough  manner  that  weeds  do  not  get 
a  start.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  remarkably  clean  seed  that  comes  from 
this  section. 

"I  found  the  people  of  Idaho  hardy,^ 
thrifty,  intelligent  citizens.  There  is  a 
good  fellowship  out  there  that  makes  you 
feel  at  home  at  once,  and  I,  talking  to 
lowans  who  have  taken  up  their  residence 
there,  was  curious  to  find  out  how  they 
got  started — the  farming  being  some  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  were  used  to — but 
they  told  me  that  what  they  didn't  know 
their  neighbors  were  willing  to  tell  them, 
and  that  is  the  spirit  that  builds  empires." 

Bfiscellaneoos  Idaho  Items. 

About  twenty  miles  southeast  of  Ameri- 
can Falls  is  the  beautiful  little  valley  of 
Arbon,  with  150,000  acres  of  very  desir- 
able land  open  for  dry  farming.  The 
valley  is  about  ten  miles  wide  and  thirty 
miles  long,  and  the  altitude  is  near  5,000 
feet.  There  is  a  small  settlement  of  some 
forty  families  near  the  lower  end,  but 
otherwise  it  is  open,  according  to  a  news 
note,  from  American  Falls. 

Word  comes  from  Boise  that  a  tract  of 
9,000  acres  near  Snake  River,  and  imme- 
diately opposite  the  town  of  Grand  View, 
is  to  be  reclaimed  by  the  Crane  Falla 
Power  &  Irrigation  Company,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Contracts  have  already  been  let  for 
the  construction  of  a  3,000-kilowatt  elec- 
tric plant  at  Crane  Falls,  on  Snake  River, 
which  will  transmit  power  for  the  neces- 
sary pumping  plant.  The  plant  is  expected 
to  be  in  operation  by  September  1,  1909. 
The  land  that  will  be  reclaimed  is  all  filed 
on,  so  the  company  will  not  operate  under 
the  Carey  Act. 

Official  reports  for  the  Minidoka  Gov- 
ernment reclamation  project,  which  when 
completed  will  recover  a  total  of  160,000 
acres,  show  an  expenditure  to  date  of 
11,780,818.41.  This  completes  the  gravity 
system  on  both  sides  of  the  Snake  River 
and  will  afford  irrigation  for  between 
76,000  and  80,000  acres,  making  a  total 
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Baths  and  Lavatories 

because  of  their  thorough  sanitary  efficiency,  their  srlowy  beiuty, 
and  unusual  permanency,  first  create,  then  perpetuate  hi^me- 
heaith,  and  make  your  bathroom  as  attrac- 
jive  and  inviting  as  ainyioom  m^the  hnu^w^x^^^ 
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Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertiaera.    It  will  be  appreciated. 
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HOME  MADE  SYRUP 


A  new  way  to  make  your  own  syrup  at  home  is  to  dis- 
solve granulated  sugar  in  water  and  add  a  few  drops  of 


a 


yy 


Mapleine 

(THE     MAPLE     FLAVOR) 

This  makes  a  delicious  syrup  with  the  genuine  nutty  maple  flavor, 
neither  sticky  nor  sickly  like  so  many  syrups. 

IT  IS  CHEAPER 

A  2-oz.  bottle  of  Mapleine  costs  35  cents  at  your  grocers,  (if  not,  send  to 
us  direct)  and  will  make  2  gallons  of  fine  syrup  at  a  cost  of  less  than  60 
cents  a  gallon  and  a  better  syrup  too  than  the  old  fashioned  maple. 

A  COOK  BOOK  FREE 

Let  us  send  you  our  recipe  book,  '  Mapleine  Dainties,'  full^  ot  good  and 
new  things,  including  ices,  sauces,  fudges  and  candies.  It  is  free  if  you 
will  ask  for  it. 

Crescent  Manufacturing  Co. 

SEATTLE  :  WASHINGTON 


cost  of  about  122.25  per  acre  for  reclama- 
tion. 

What  has  excellent  promise  of  being 
another  big  irrigation  project  for  Idaho 
comes  with  the  report  from  Boise  that  a 
contract  will  be  drawn  up  between  the 
State  Land  Board  and  the  West  End  Twin 
Falls  Land  &  Water  Company  just  as  soon 
as  notice  has  been  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  that  their  Cedar 
Creek  segregation  of  50,000  acres  has  been 
allowed.  This  project  has  been  at  the 
point  of  being  financed  several  times  only 
to  fail,  but  C.  J.  Perkins,  the  persistent 
promoter  of  the  enterprise,  has  as  last  In- 
terested Eastern  capitalists,  and  among 
them  Is  Professor  P.  G.  Holden,  the  Iowa 
corn  and  agricultural  expert;  also  Editor 
E.  T.  Meridith,  of  Successful  Farming,  one 
of  the  leading  journals  of  its  class.  The 
land  is  especially  well  adapted  to  fruit 
raising,  and  the  cost  of  getting  water  to  it 
Is  supposed  to  be  about  $35  per  acre. 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho. — There  was  once  a 


time  when  Egypt  and  India  boasted  of  the 
largest  irrigated  tracts  in  the  world,  but 
that  distinction  will  belong  to  the  State  of 
Idaho  as  soon  as  the  Twin  Falls  tract  is 
completed.  The  tract  will  total  about  a 
million  and  a  third  acres.  The  task  of  re- 
claiming this  vast  amount  of  land  is  an 
immense  one,  but  after  only  three  years, 
a  thousand  miles  of  canals  have  been  com- 
pleted and  over  300,000  acres  are  under 
actual  irrigation.  Twin  Falls,  the  county 
seat  of  the  new  Twin  Falls  County,  is  a 
modern  bustling  city  of  5,000,  a  very 
healthy  growth  for  a  three-year-old 
youngster.  A  new  railroad  has  been  built 
to  tap  this  tract  and  an  electric  line  is 
under  construction.  The  great  enterprise 
is  the  materialized  dream  of  one  Ira  Bert 
Perrine,  who  saw  his  vision  and  has  spent 
the  best  third  of  his  life  in  getting  others 
to  see  It,  and  the  conservative  now  say 
that  this  is  t6  become  the  most  densely 
populated  farming  community  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The  Gateway  to  Mexico. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — For  the  next  few  de- 
cades, at  least,  one  of  the  great  battle 
grounds  of  the  commercial  world  will  be 
the  western  coast  of  Mexico.  That  great 
area  of  land  lying  along  the  Pacific  Coast 


of  Mexico  and  comprising  four  complete 
states  and  the  western  part  of  three  others, 
has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
richest  parts  of  the  republic,  but  because 
of  the  lack  of  transportation,  it  has  been 
dormant  for  centuries.  The  promised  new 
era  will  follow  the  completion  of  the  three 
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railroads  that  are  now  penetrating  these 
rich  agricultural  and  mineral  districts. 
Settlement  will  rapidly  follow  the  railroad, 
for  the  rich  opportunities  are  before  the 
eyes  of  all.  And  wherever  the  railroad 
and  settlers  go  trade  is  sure  to  follow. 
Germany  and  other  European  nations  have 
already  taken  preliminary  steps  towards 
annexing  this  commercial  opportunity,  and 
the  cities  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Coast 
have  their  trade  eyes  open,  but  the  natural 
gateway  to  this  rich  region  Is  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles.  Another  year  is  likely  to  see 
the  trains  running  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Guadalajara  without  a  change. 

Progress  Items  From  Here  and  There. 

Redondo,  Cal. — The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  this  place  has  received  an  offer 
from  an  Eastern  firm  which  agrees  to 
establish  an  automobile  factory  here  pro- 
vided that  ten  acres  of  land  will  be  do- 
nated, and  $5,000  of  stock  taken  by  the 
citizens.  They  promise  a  payroll  of  500 
men  the  first  year  and  an  ultimate  in- 
crease to  3,500. 

Merced.  Cal. — A  large  force  of  men  is 
being  employed  near  the  city  constructing 
canals  that  will  irrigate  2,000  acres  of 
land.  Perhaps  partially  because  of  this 
more  real  estate  changed  hands  during  the 
month  of  October  than  during  any  previous 
month  In  the  history  of  the  county.  In 
these  transfers  the  small  tract  of  ten  to 
forty   acres   predominates.      The   days   of 


grain,  sheep  and  cattle  are  giving  way  to 
those  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  hay. 

AVatsonville,  Cal. — Nearly  2,000  carloads 
of  apples  have  already  been  shipped  from 
Watsonville  station  this  season,  and  there 
are  indications  that  nearly  1,000  additional 
cars  will  be  added  to  this  number  before 
the  crop  is  disposed  of.  Perhaps  500  cars 
will  also  be  shipped  from  other  of  the 
small  stations  of  the  Pajaro  Valley,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  3,500  cars  for  the  season 
from  the  valley. 

Raising  Ostriches   in   California. 

Lofl  Angeles,  Cal. — One  of  the  most 
modern  kinds  of  farms  is  the  ostrich  farm, 
and  two  of  the  best  of  these  are  to  be 
found  in  Southern  California.  There  is  a 
good  margin  of  profit  in  this  kind  of 
farming,  for  a  single  healthy  bird  will  pro- 
duce $100  worth  of  feathers  each  year. 
The  ostrich  is  easy  to  hatch  but  hard  to 
raise,  and  It  is  expensive  to  stock  a  ranch 
with  the  noble  bird,  for  they  are  worth 
$100  at  the  age  of  six  months,  and  the 
full-grown  three-year-olds  are  valued  at  an 
average  of  $400,  while  the  best  specimens 
will  market  at  $1,500.  There  is  a  great 
demand  for  the  feathers  of  the  birds  and 
they  are  picked  every  eight  months.  Most 
of  the  feathers  are  shipped  to  New  York, 
where  they  are  prepared  for  the  trade, 
though  some  of  the  larger  ranches  manu- 
facture their  own  plumes  and  supply  them 
directly  to  the  trade. 
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COLORADO. 


45,000  Acres  To  Be  Reclaimed. 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. — A  company  of 
Colorado  capitalists  has  been  organized  to 
at  once  begin  the  construction  of  the 
ditches  necessary  to  carry  sufficient  water 
from  the  Rio  Grande  River  to  irrigate  the 
larger   part   of  a    45,000-acre   tract   near 


Espanola.  The  title  of  the  tract  has  been 
in  dispute  and  the  court  has  decreed  that 
a  portion  of  it  be  sold  at  public  auction, 
and  the  other  part  will  be  reclaimed  and 
cut  Into  small  tracts  for  settlers.  Within 
three  years  this  tract  will  surely  be  one 
of  the  best  agricultural  districte  in  Rio 
Arriba  County. 


UTAH. 


The  Biggest  Pumping  Plant  on  Earth. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — The  city  of  Salt 
Lake  and  four  irrigation  companies  are 
Joint  owners  of  the  largest  pumping  plant 
on  earth,  located  on  Utah  Lake,  near  the 
town  of  Provo.  The  plant  is  capable  of 
delivering  a  total  of  452,000,000  gallons 
of  water  every  twenty^-four  hours,  or  at 
the  rate  of  700  cubic  feet  of  water  a 
second.  The  system  is  governed  by  a 
representative  from  each  of  the  owning 
interests,  the  city  engineer  representing 
the  city  of  Salt  Lake.  The  entire  flow  of 
water  is  used  for  Irrigation,  and  the  city's 
interest  in  the  giant  plant  follows  because 
of  arrangements  which  she  has  made  with 
certain  farmers.  These  farmers  controlled 
water  rights  in  two  canyon  streams  which 
the  city  thought  to  be  far  more  suitable 
for  municipal  supply  that  the  water  of 
Utah  Lake.  An  exchange  was  made  with 
the  farmers  whereby  the  city  took  this 
supply  and  in  exchange  agreed  to  pump 
water  for  irrigation  from  the  lake. 

Wool    Growers    To    Establish    a   National 
Warehouse. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — The  recent  con- 
vention of  the  woolgrowers  of  Utah  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  declaring 
themselves  in  favor  of  establishing  a  na- 
tional warehouse  in  Chicago,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  the  wool  commission 
man  and  securing  the  best  market  prices 
for  their  product.  To  prove  their  faith 
in  the  scheme  $10,000  was  subscribed  to- 
wards the  necessary  $250,000.  To  this 
latter  amount  $150,000  will  be  added  by 
the  Chicago  business  men  who  are  behind 


the  scheme,  if  it  be  necessary,  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  project.  The  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association  will  be  incorporated 
and  two-thirds  of  the  stock  is  always  to  be 
owned  by  the  sheep  raisers  in  every  state 
of  the  Union.  The  purpose  of  the  organ- 
ization is  protective,  but  its  members  say 
that  their  by-laws  estop  any  attempt  to- 
wards monopoly  or  cornering  the  market. 
Under  the  present  methods  of  marketing 
it  is  charged  that  the  wool  gnrower  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  commission  man  and 
often  does  not  secure  Justice  in  disposing 
of  his  clips.  All  of  the  large  Middle 
Western  wool-market  cities  competed  in 
their  attempts  to  gain  a  monopoly  of  the 
Wool  Growers'  Association  warehouses, 
but  Chicago  made  by  far  the  best  offer 
and  was  accepted  by  the  committee  of  in- 
vestigation. This  market  naturally  han- 
dles 300,000,000  pounds  of  wool  a  season, 
which  is  half  of  the  world's  supply.  The 
Western  crop  is  an  annual  150,000,000 
pounds,  and  the  first  warehouse  to  be  built 
at  Chicago  will  be  large  enough  to  store 
55,000,000  pounds.  Chicago  business  men 
and  commercial  organizations,  in  support- 
ing the  movement,  which  really  proposes 
to  revolutionize  the  method  of  handling 
wool  in  America,  assumed  that  with  prac- 
tically all  the  American  clip  passing 
through  Chicago,  a  large  district  of  manu- 
facturers  would  naturally  locate  there  in 
preference  to  the  far  East,  where  most  of 
them  now  are. 

The  movement  for  the  national  ware- 
house is  to  be  pushed  immediately  in 
Wyoming,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Oregon  and 
other  Western  states. 


ARIZONA. 


Oranges  and  Beets. 


Phoenix,  Ariz. — The  orange  crop  for 
1908  is  earlier  than  usual,  and  due  to  this 
fact,  is  bringing  the  highest  price  in  years, 
since  much  of  it  was  in  New  York  in  time 
for  the  Thanksgiving  trade.  The  yield 
will  be  large  and  the  quality  much  above 
the  average. 

The  sugar  beet  industry  is  already  pre- 
paring for  next  year.  About  5,000  acres 
will  be  planted  to  sugar  beets  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley  for  the  sugar  factory  at  Glen- 
dale. 

A  Cotton  Gin  For  Arizona. 

Yuma,  Ariz. — Government  experiments 
have  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  the 


successful  production  of  cotton  in  Arizona, 
and  steps  are  being  taken  to  at  once  place 
the  industry  on  a  commercial  basis.  Spe- 
cial cotton  gins  have  been  secured  from 
England,  since  the  fibre  is  too  long  for  the 
ordinary  Southern  type  of  gin.  A  fine 
quality  of  Egyptian  cotton  seems  to  do  the 
best,  and  a  finer,  stronger  staple  is  being 
returned  with  each  year's  experiment  on 
the  government  farm. 

Submerged  Dam  To  Reclaim  25,000  Acres. 

Prescott,  Ariz. — The  new  Arizona  & 
California  Railroad  will  make  possible  the 
reclamation  of  a  25,000-acre  tract  of  land 
in  Yuma  County,  near  the  Colorado  River. 
The  project  is  unique  in  that  the  water 
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will  be  raised  from  the  bed  rock,  forty-two 
feet  below  the  surface,  by  a  submerged 
dam.  This  will  catch  all  the  underflow 
of  the  stream  and  give  a  total  estimated 
flow  of  5,000  miners'  inches  which  will  be 
carried.  In  a  ten-feet-ln-diameter  conduit, 
several  miles  to  a  large  tract  of  land 
which  with  water  can  produce  everything 
commonly  grown  in  a  semi-tropical  cli- 
mate. 

Pastures     More     Profitable     Than     Open 
Range  Fcr  Sheep. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — The  old  theory  that  un- 
limited open  range  is  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful raising  of  sheep  in  the  arid  West 
has  been  exploded  according  to  the  expe- 
riences and  opinion  of  Mr.  Dunlop,  of  the 
Salt  River  Valley.  Mr.  Dunlop  has  tried 
both  methods  and  has  forsaken  the  free 
grazing  or  open  range  method,  and  has 
Just  bought  a  band  of  600  sheep  which  wijl 
be  kept  exclusively  on  eighty  acres  of  his 
alfalfa  farm.  Without  any  reference  to 
the  fact  that  advancing  civilization  and 
improved  methods  in  dry  farming  and  the 
storage  of  water  for  irrigation  must  con- 
tinually restrict  the  open  range  for  graz- 
ing, Mr.  Dunlop  advances  many  points  in 
favor  of  raising  sheep  under  wire  over  the 
open-range  plan.  In  the  first  place  the 
ten  per  cent  loss  among  the  lambs  from 


the  coyotes  which  the  open-range  sheep- 
man figures  on,  is  avoided  entirely  with  a 
woven  wire  fence.  There  is  a  saving  of  at 
least  two  pounds  of  wool  to  the  sheep  each 
year,  for  this  amount  must  usually  be 
thrown  away  because  of  the  dirt  and 
cockle  burrs  gathered  in  the  open  range. 
To  this  may  be  added  the  facts  that  hoof- 
rot  and  many  other  diseases  are  avoided 
by  the  watchful  farmer,  that  the  wool 
grows  better  and  heavier  under  the  re- 
striction of  the  fence,  and  that  the  sheep 
mature  much  younger  and  gnrow  larger. 

These  are  the  significant  words  with 
which  Mr.  Dunlop  closed  the  interview: 

"Lots  of  money  has  been  made  in  sheep 
in  the  past,  but  those  who  think  sheep  days 
are  over  are  mightily  mistaken.  They  are 
Just  beginning.  Wool  last  year  was  22 
cents  a  pound  and  lambs  sold  for  |9.  Sup- 
pose wool  sells  for  14  cents  this  year  and 
lambs  for  |6  a  man  can  make  a  hundred 
per  cent  profit  on  his  band  of  sheep.  Of 
course  he  has  to  have  a  ranch  and  alfalfa 
to  start  with.  A  man  could  come  into  this 
valley  with  a  few  thousand  dollars,  buy  a 
few  acres  planted  in  alfalfa,  stock  it  with 
sheep  at  nine  to  the  acre  and  clear  20  per 
cent  a  year  on  his  whole  investment. 
That  is,  he  could  do  it  if  he  knew  his 
business." 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Some  Interesting  Land  Figures. 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. — Three  million 
acres  of  land  have  been  homesteaded  in 
New  Mexico  during  the  past  three  years, 
and  in  addition  over  a  million  acres  have 
been  taken  up  under  the  desert  land  act. 
This  represents  only  a  small  part  of  the 
total  land  of  the  commonwealth,  for  fifty 
million  more  acres  are  still  open  to  settle- 
ment. Seventy  per  cent,  or  35»000  acres, 
of  this  vast  amount  still  open  is  pro- 
nounced by  experts  to  be  Just  as  fertile 
and  Just  as  good  as  the  land  already  under 
cultivation  and  irrigation  in  the  state.  The 
average  rainfall  over  these  50,000,000 
acres  is  fourteen  inches  yearly,  or  a  larger 
amount  than  in  most  of  the  arid  states. 
Last  year  the  factories  of  New  Mexico 
turned  out  only  one-tenth  of  the  amount 
of  manufactured  goods  used  in  the  state, 
which  suggests  that  there  are  many  op- 
portunities for  capital  in  this  section.  New 
Mexico  has  thousands  of  acres  of  coal 
lands  from  which  coal  can  be  mined  at 
from  62  cents  to  11.25  a  ton. 

Government  Reclamation  ^in  New  Mexico. 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. — Among  .all  the 
arid  states  of  the  West  clamoring  for  the 
millions  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  New 


Mexico  has  been  the  most  favored  by  the 
National  Government.  Three  projects 
have  been  undertaken,  two  of  which  are 
practically  completed.  Water  Is  now  avail- 
able for  about  40,000  acres  of  land,  and 
the  work  is  to  be  pushed  as  fast  as  funds 
are  available.  This  land  with  water  fur- 
nishes a  large  range  of  products.  In  win- 
ter the  temperature  rarely  falls  below 
freezing  and  seldom  goes  above  100  de- 
grees in  the  summer.  The  climate  and 
soil,  together  with  water,  give  tremendous 
yields  of  fruits,  garden  truck,  alfalfa,  co^ 
ton,  fodder  corn,  cane,  maize,  etc. 

Dry  Farming  in  New  Mexico. 

Grady,  New  Mexico. — Some  Interesting 
statistics  have  been  uncovered  here  which 
go  to  show  that  this  part  of  New.  Mexico 
has  had  but  two  droughts  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  and  one  of  these,  that 
of  1908,  came  after  wheat  had  matured, 
hence  did  no  damage  to  that  crop,  and 
many  other  crops  were  replanted  and  ma- 
tured into  profitable  yields.  It  is  very  im- 
probable that  these  figures  could  be  dupli- 
cated in  any  other  arid  state  of  the  West, 
and  they  go  to  prove  that  New  Mexico 
should  be  placed  in  the  front  ranks  of 
the  Campbell  dry-farming  districts. 


ALASKA. 

Gold  Output  Ten  Per  Cent  Greater  Than      output  of  gold  from  Alaska  for  the  ten 

For  1007.  months  from  January  1, 1908,  to  November 

Seattle,    Wash. — According    to    figures      1,  1908,  totals  117,202,704.02.    This  is  an 

from  the  United  States  assay  office,  the     increase  of  $1,741,092.36,  or  over  ten  per 
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Any  good  automobile  will  give  you 
pleasure.  But  which  one  will  give  you  the 
most  pleasure  and  the  most  service  for 
what  it  costs? 

Look  at  the  facts. 

The  Franklin  air-cooled  engine  gets  more  power  out  of  the  gasoline 
than  a  water-cooled  engine,  because  it  runs  at  a  more  efficient  temper- 
ature.    This  means  fuel  economy  right  at  the  start. 

The  Franklin  engine  is  lighter.  There  is  no  water-cooling  appara- 
tus. The  whole  automobile  is  lighter,  as  well  as  simpler  and  stronger. 
This  means  further  fuel  economy,  and  an  enormous  saving  of  tires. 
The  weight  of  an  automobile  is  what  wears  out  tires  and  makes  big  bills. 

The  Franklin  six-cylinder  seven-passenger  Model  H,  the  most 
capable  touring-car  for  American  roads,  is  the  only  light-weight  large 
automobile.  It  doesn't  begin  to  use  up  tires  as  fast  as  the  heavy  water- 
cooled  machines.  And  it  is  more  comfortable.  Many  people  who  can 
endure  only  a  limited  amount  of  riding  in  a  steel-frame  half-elliptic 
spring  automobile,  find  that  in  a  Franklin  with  its  full-elliptic  springs 
and  its  laminated  wood  frame  they  can  ride  all  day — and  day  after  day, 
with  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

So  the  Franklin  gives  more  mileage — more  service,  on  all  sorts  of 
roads.  And  more  service  in  the  year.  You  can  use  any  Franklin  all 
the  time — winter  and  summer.    There  is  nothing  to  freeze  nor  overheat. 

What  real  comfort  is  there  in  a  heavy  hard-riding  automobile? 
How  much  satisfaction  in  one  that  you  cannot  use  readily  and  freely 
every  day  in  the  year? 

Franklin  automobiles,  measured  by  quality,  and  by  what  they  do, 
are  the  best  automobile  value  there  is. 

Learn  the  facts  before  you  buy. 


Write  for  the  new  40-page  Franklin 
catalogue  de  luxe,  describing  the  com- 
plete line  of  Franklin  runabouts,  touring 
cars  and  closed  cars.  The  most  inform- 
ing automobile  catalogue  ever  issued 
Sent  only  on  request. 


Model  D  $2800  (Top  extra) 


H  U  FRANKLIN  MFG  CO.,  Syracuse  N  Y 

Don't  focvet  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  w!th  advertlBeni.     It  will  be  approolated. 
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cent,  above  the  same  period  for  1907,  and 
does  not  include  several  large  shipments 
received  too  late  to  be  credited  in  this 
statement.  Every  month  has  shown  an  In- 
crease over  the  same  month  of  last  year, 
excepting  October,  notwithstanding  the 
water  supply  has  been  uncommonly  slack. 

Agricultural  Possibilities  of  Alaska. 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  report  of  the 
special  agent  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment for  Alaska,  C.  C.  Georgeson,  proves 
that  there  are  possibilities  in  farming 
and  cattle  raising  in  Alaska.  Experi- 
ments are  being  conducted  at  a  number  of 
points,  and  the  results  are  interesting.  At 
Kodiak,  cattle  raising  is  proving  profit- 
able, and  there  is  hardly  an  article  of  the 


garden  or  orchard  that  is  grown  in  the 
State  of  Washington  that  cannot  be  grown 
at  Kodiak  also,  in  some  of  its  varieties.  At 
Coldfoot,  on  the  Koyukuk,  in  latitude 
67:15,  far  above  the  Arctic  circle,  the 
experimenter  reports  "a  period  of  contin- 
uous day  with  almost  continuous  sunshine 
during  June  and  July,  with  no  cloudy 
weather  or  frosty  nights."  He  raised  cu- 
cumbers seven  inches  long,  turnips  of 
nearly  ten  pounds,  cabbage,  rhubarb,  let- 
tuce and  cauliflower.  He  sold  his  extra 
potatoes  to  the  miners  for  25  cents  per 
pound,  and  other  articles  proportionately. 
At  Sitka  station  apples  promise  a  fair 
yield,  and  cherries,  currants,  raspberries 
and  gooseberries  grow  in  abundance. 
Flowers,  including  roses,  bloom  profusely. 


HAWAn. 


The  Struggle  For  Americanism. 


Honolulu,  Hawaii  Territory. — ^The  re- 
cent financial  stringency  of  the  mainland 
has  been  almost  entirely  escaped  by  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  due  to  one  of  the  largest 
sugar  crops  on  record  having  been  har- 
vested, and  the  prevailing  high  price  of  the 
raw  product  because  of  shortage  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Sugar  is  the  main  in- 
dustry of  the  Islands,  but  there  is  a  grow- 
ing feeling  that  this  need  not  be  and  will 
not  continue  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
With  the  Industrial  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try hinging  on  one  article  of  production, 
no  matter  how  staple,  there  is  a  risk  and 
uncertainty,  that  the  growing  American- 
ism of  the  Islands  does  not  sanction.  This 
feeling  is  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
now  known  that  the  climate  and  soil  of 
Hawaii  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fruits  and  vegetables.  About 
five  years  ago  some  American  settlers 
came  from  California  and  began  to  develop 
pineapple  orchards  in  the  Wahiawa  dis- 
trict, and  the  industry  is  proving  to  be  im- 
mensely profitable.  Other  kinds  of  fruit 
and  small  vegetables  will  prove  just  as 
profitable  when  coupled  with  a  little 
American  energy.  There  is  much  govern- 
ment land  available  for  purchase  by  actual 
settlers,  or  subject  to  long-time  lease  with 
privilege  of  purchase.  The  land  laws  are 
stringent  in  the  requirement  of  actual  resi- 
dence, which  is  their  guarantee  against 
land  speculation.  Economic  conditions 
would  suggest  this  as  an  especially  favor- 


able time  for  the  American  to  emigrate 
to  Hawaii.  President  Roosevelt,  through 
Secretary  Garfield  on  his  recent  visit,  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  Hawaii  would  soon 
come  to  the  status  of  statehood,  and  that 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  help  to 
develop  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Islands.  The  labor  problem  threatens  to 
become  a  vital  one.  Oriental  labor  is  now 
practically  shut  off  and  other  labor  does 
not  seem  to  be  coming.  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese outnumber  all  other  races  combined, 
two  to  one,  but  since  annexation,  the 
United  States  exclusion  laws  have  shut  out 
the  former  and  the  latter  are  being  stopped 
by  the  policy  of  the  Japanese  Government 
which  has  practically  forbidden  Japanese 
emigration  to  Hawaii.  In  addition  to  this 
check,  the  Federal  contract  labor  laws 
have  stopped  the  bringing  of  Portuguese 
and  Spanish,  since  it  has  proved  impos- 
sible to  get  them  here  without  financial 
assistance.  Thus  turned  away  from  the 
East,  and  without  sympathy  from  Europe, 
Hawaii  has  made  a  final  appeal  to  the 
great  stream  of  immigrants  which  is  over- 
flowing the  large  cities  of  the  mainland, 
but  the  response  here  is  slow  and  sluggish. 
The  last  hope  seems  to  be  the  slow  process 
of  Americanization  which  is  everywhere  to 
be  seen.  Hawaii  has  many  natural  ad- 
vantages which  will  not  permit  her  to  be 
long  hidden.  An  unexcelled  soil,  a  climate 
mild  with  temperature  between  70  and  85 
degrees  the  year  through,  an  immense 
range  of  products,  and  a  ready  market — 
these  cannot  be  kept  under  a  bushel. 
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A  White  Steamer  for  $2,1 


III 


Not  since  1904  have  we  made  a  car  priced  at  so  low  a  figure  as  $2,000. 
The  White — "the  car  in  a  class  by  itself' — ^has  thus  been  brought  within  the 
range  of  a  larger  niunber  of  purchasers  than  has  been  the  case  in  recent  years. 

The  new  $2,000  White  car,  known  as  our  Model  **0,"  has  none  of  the  at- 
tributes of  the  "cheap  machine."  It  is  simply  a  "smaller  edition"  of  our  $4,000 
car.  The  new  Model  "O**  is  rated  at  20  steam  horse-power,  which  means  that 
it  can  do  the  work  of  gasoline  cars  rated  at  much  higher  figures.  The  wheel- 
base  is  104  inches;  the  tires,  both  front. and  rear,  are  32x33^  inches.  The 
car  is  regularly  fitted  with  a  straight-line  five-passenger  body.  The  frame  is 
of  heat-treated  pressed  steeL  The  front  axle  is  a  one-piece  forging  of  l-beaon 
cross  section. 

The  nature  of  the  steam  engine  is  such  that  the  engine  of  small  power  has 
all  the  desirable  attributes  of  the  engine  of  high  power.  In  other  words,  as  the 
weights  of  our  small  car  and  of  our  large  car  are  proportionate  to  the  power  of 
their  respective  engines,  the  small  car  can  do  anything  that  our  large  car  can  do. 

To  summarize  the  features  of  our  new  Model  "O**  car — it  is  noiseless,  odor- 
less, smokeless  and  absolutely  free  from  vibration.  All  speeds  from  zero  to 
maximum  are  obtained  by  throtde  control  alone.  The  speeds  of  the  car  respond 
instandy  to  the  throtde;  the  engine  can  never  be  stalled.  The  directions  for 
driving  are  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  "Just  open  the  throtde  and  steer.**  It  starts 
from  the  seat — "  no  cranking.**  It  is  the  ideal  moderate  priced  machine.  It 
is  the  best  for  the  man  who  wishes  to  drive  and  take  care  of  his  own  c€ur.  It  is 
the  result  of  our  nine  years  of  experience  in  building  the  White  Steaon  Car 
— the  only  machine  which  finds  a  ready  market  in  every  portion  of  the  globe. 


Write  for  CircuUur  Giving  Full  Details  of  This  Car 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


New  York  City:  Broadway  at  62d  St. 
Chicaflos  240  Michitfan  Ay. 
SanFHoicisoo:  1460  Market  St.  at  Van  Nc 
Pfttsbmngs  138-1^48  Beatty  St. 


PhUadelphia:  829-33  North  Broad  St. 
Boston    320  Newbury  St. 
I  At.  Cleveland:  407  Rockwell  Ay. 
Atlanta  :  1 20-1 22  Marietta  St. 


Ooo't  foTfet  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthlj  when  dealing  with  adTertlsers.    It  will  be  appreciated. 
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of  grrat  intemt  to 

Every  Prospective  Mother. 

Sonmhtng    new  —  only   tcimrific    garment  of  tht  ^ 

kind-  ever     invented.        G>mbines     lolid    comfort     and^ 

'  ease     with  *  "  f-\t     form "     and     elegant     appearance 

the    home,  on    tKe   street,  and   in   tocieiy.  —  Always    tlrapn 

Vrenljr  in   front   and   back— no    bulkmets  —  no    draw.ttntij;! 

—  no  lacing — no  npping  or  batimg  — Can  b«  worn  the  f«ar 


^  Made  in  several  styles,  and  at  prices  lower  than  you  can  bu)  ihe 
material  and  have  them  made  at  home. 

CPPC     Send  for  our  Fine  IlluatratMl  Book— TuM-Forrn 
rixEJCi     Maternity  Skirt"— It's  turi  to  every  woman  v^he- 
ing  for  it.      Tells  all  about   theie  skins,  their  advanra^^es,  «t}lrv 
'  materul,  and  cost.     Gives  opinions  of  physicians,  drrssmalcrs,  and 
users.     10  Days  Free  TriaL     WTien  you  get  our  book,  if  you 
dealer  has  not  yet  been  supplied  with  Fine-Form  Maternity  Skin 
make  your  selection  of  material  and  style,  and  we  will  make  ih 
garment  to  your  order     When  you  get  it.  wear  it  ten  days,  an<. 
if  you  don't  Hnd  it  exactly  as  repreionteil,  send  it  back  and  ^ 
we  will  cheerfully  refund  every  cent  paid.    Other  Skirts—  , 
If  not  in  need  of  a  maternity  skirt,  remember  our  famous  B  &  W  ^ 
dress   and  walking  skirts  will  positively  please  vou  —  lame 
guarantee— Illustrated  book  free,    Whiih  l>ook  shall  v»e 
k  send  '     Write  to-dav  to 
.^^  #  Beyer  A  Williams  Co,  Dept  R  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Uf  ARNINn    The    Fine-Form    Maternitr    Skirt 

^^  #%rM^II^^^  js  the  only  "Maternity  Skirt"  on  the 
market— all  substitutes  will  rise  in  front  during  development 
—a  fault  so  repurnant  to  every  woman  of  refined  taste  No 
patterns  can  be  purchased  anywhere  for  this  garment  Its 
special  features  arc  protected  by  patents. 


PARSONS 


Examine  FREE  the 
Indispeisable  NEW 

TAs  foremost  of  money  savers  in  telling  one  what  NOT  to  do. 
Th«  Famous  Logal  Standard  PARSONS* 

LAWS  OF  BUSINESS 

The  invniunblo  companion  of  every 
one  in  business,  every  one  who  diie% 
busmess.  every  one  needing  knowledse 
aJbout  business;  every  one  who  holds 
property  or  wishes  to  hold  it;  that  is, 
all  the  world. 

Orer  tSO.ono  sold   of  former  Editions 
Whether  or  not  vou  have  one 

Vou  cannot  afford  not 
t«  own  The  New  Greatly 
p^S^    {    Enriched  1 909  Edition. 

ii^^^^^L    i:       With    up-to-date    chapters    on    Em- 

||:;^^^^^H^:^    ploM-ia'  Liability:   Pawer)^  and  Liabi'i- 

yjI'^^^^^^Hii^  rvtl'ira  of  fJoi^ioratii'iLs:  1<%^hi  nnil 
f^^^^^^Vf^  pruif  T^w;  S\vi  Tt^de-Mniti  Lfiw, 
'  V     HaiiniiMit,  etc,      Aku  a  B'ull  tlloia<i^ 

M  ^:        It    tr'^ala   Jil««>   of   riflitTt   And    diitin 

L         Ji  '■    unJpr  ^ulltT^st  L*,  J^jilir-,  Koti'-v,  Ai^tm-y^ 

m       ^m  ^i^*  ARTi-i'UHfiiT,  r''iTi»i.liTLiU.iTi,  LlmiuUim^, 

H       ^^B  -'^  l.iJl '?»■'«►     ^ft^tTl^.►5>^l^l^     !:\"CUtLi|-5H     IsiiiT- 

f^     ^^M  e*-!,   leuuriiMr-i:'^,  tV.||f'"'h-iii.*,    |iiini.IiH  Itc- 

OxGV  In.  009  pp.  VVmqici>i>  A\h\t¥u.U^^n.,  (lUjijiIioAt^  WLia 
In  Law  Canvas  BlndlniT  ^J^^>i  ^<-'^y  muck  IxuAiduK 

Up-to-Date  1009— The  book  contains  also  abstracts  of  All 
Stnte  I>awn  relating  to  coIU-etion  of  Debts,  Interest,  Usury, 
Deeds.  Holidays.  Days  of  (Irace.  Limitations,  Liens,  etc.  Like- 
wi-^e  nearly  300  Approved  Forma  ffir  Contracts  of  all  kinds. 
Assignments,    Guaranty,   Powers  of  Attorney,    Wills,   etc 

Sent  l>y  prepaid  express,  on  examination  for  twenty  daj-s .  I f  what  we  claim, 
remit  SS.aO  inpayment;  if  not  wanted,  notify  us  and  we  will  send  stamps 
for  return.  Mention  Pacinc  Movthlt 

THE  S.  S.  SCRANTON  CO.,        Iirihrd.  Cni. 


Some   good   illustrations   by   Thomas   Fo- 
garty  add  their  value  to  the  book. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  |1.50. 

LOOTERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN, 
is  a  recent  contribution  to  Western  liter- 
ature and  is  attracting  attention  by  reason 
of  the  sweeping  nature  of  its  exposures  of 
fraudulent  public-land  operators  and  their 
methods.  Its  authors  are  S.  A.  D.  Puter, 
(dubbed  by  the  newspapers  "King  of  the 
Oregon  Land-Fraud  Ring"),  and  Horace 
Stevens,  until  recently  connected  with  the 
Government  Land  service.  The  work  is 
practically  a  frank  confession  by  Puter  of 
his  share  in  the  "looting"  of  the  public 
lands  on  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  Puter,  one  of  the  few 
important  looters  ever  to  actually  serve  a 
term  in  prison  for  his  offenses,  whiled 
away  much  of  his  two  years'  stay  in  the 
Multnomah  County  (Oregon)  Jail,  working 
on  the  manuscript  of  his  book.  The  last 
six  chapters  in  the  book,  and  the  introduc- 
tory, were  written  by  Mr.  Stevens,  who 
also  revised  Mr.  Puter's  manuscript.  Two 
distinct  types  of  aggressiveness  are  repre- 
sented in  the  authorship,  so  widely  at  var- 
iance that  it  seems  strange  there  should 
be  any  amalgamation  of  sentiment.  Puter 
is  the  personification  of  the  class  that  had 
come  to  regard  the  public  domain  as  its 
legitimate  prey,  while  his  collaborator  has 
stood  for  the  law  that  has  run  the  plund- 
erers to  earth.  It  is  an  odd  fact  that  w|iile 
Puter  was  engaged  dilijently  in  some  of 
his  illegal  enterprises,  Stevens  was  equally 
active  in  ferreting  out  the  crimes,  so  that 
their  composite  story  has  a  unique  histori- 
cal advantage,  affording  details  from  both 
sides,  unusual  accuracy  being  the  natural 
result.  With  an  interesting  subject  for 
the  foundation,  (though  the  ordinary 
acquirement  of  land  titles  seldom  gives 
rise  to  startling  episodes),  the  authors 
have  graphically  and  vigorously  presented 
their  facts.  Some  of  the  chapters,  indeed, 
have  the  fascination  of  romance;  this  is 
especially  the  case  where  they  describe 
the  efforts  of  land  operators  to  baffle  the 
Secret  Service  branch  of  the  government. 
The  book  is  the  most  detailed  and  author- 
itative review  yet  published  of  land-fraud 
operations  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is 
illustrated  with  a  great  number  of  por- 
traits and  woodland  scenes. 

Parts  of  this  book  go  beyond  the  revel- 
ations so  far  made  in  the  courts.  Sensa- 
tional charges  and  statements  are  very 
bluntly  and  freely  made.  Thus  far,  how- 
ever, the  authors  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
troubled  by  anyone  seeking  legal  or  other 
redress  because  of  the  imputations  con- 
tained in  the  book. 

That  revenge  formed  a  part  of  Puter's 
motive  is  shown  by  his  own  admission.  For 
years  he  had  been  engaged  in  these  nefar- 
ious pursuits  with  others  more  prominent 
than  he  in  business  and  political  affairs, 
who,  considering  that  they  could  no  longer 
afford  to  be  associated  with  him  after  his 
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conviction,  are  alleged  to  have  deserted 
him  in  his  extremity.  This  Instance, 
whether  fancied  or  otherwise,  seems  to 
have  aroused  all  the  animosity  in  Puter's 
nature,  and  in  his  recitals  of  intrigue  he 
has  struck  hack  with  venom.  Discussing 
this  phase  of  the  situation  in  his  intro- 
ductory Mr.  Stevens,  says: 

"Thoee  who  profited  most  hy  Puter's 
fraudulent  operations  had  recognized  in 
him  a  daring  spirit  whose  early  environs 
had  stamped  him  with  courageous  instincts 
and  they  knew  he  was  not  afraid  to  take 
chances, — with  law  or  anything  else.  They 
found  out  that  they  could  use  him  as  a 
battering-ram  to  break  the  laws,  and  open 
the  doors  to  a  vast  treasure-trove.  Sordid 
motives  were  behind  all  their  concern  for 
Puter,  and  when  the  time  came — as  come 
it  must  where  dishonest  methods  are  the 
incentive — and  they  realized  that  'the  Jig 
was  up/  they  deserted  him,  as  rats  leave 
a  sinking  ship.  To 'them  he  was  simply 
a  worked-out  gold  mine,  and  with  all  their 
assumed  superior  intelligence,  blunted, 
perhaps,  by  constant  contact  with  greed, 
and  with  minds  intoxicated  by  the  stimu- 
lant of  illegitimate  gain,  they  were  unable 
to  cope  with  the  problems. of  retribution — 
the  unexploded  blasts  in  the  abandoned 
shafts." 

Such  a  book  cannot  be  justly  called 
"bad"  advertising  for  the  West.  It  calls 
direct  attention  to  the  immense  resources 


of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  to  its  wonderful 
opportunities.  The  fact  of  attempting 
fraud  of  so  stupendous  a  character  dis- 
closes in  itself  that  the  prize  was  great 
which  moved  men  to  chance  their  reputa- 
tions and  Jeopardize  their  personal  liberty. 
They  were  at  least  seeking  something  that 
was  worth  the  having.  Men  were  not  like- 
ly to  take  these  chances  unless  the  achieve- 
ment was  sufficiently  alluring  to  excite 
their  cupidity  to  the  last  degree.  Many  in- 
stances are  cited,  and  illustrations  given, 
showing  the  enormous  increase  in  the  value 
of  timber  lands  since  the  looting  of  the 
public  domain  became  such  a  recognized 
art.  And  all  these  facts,  surrounded  as 
they  are  by  such  evidence,  are  bound  to 
produce  an  effect  by  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  legitimate  investment  to  a  country 
that  can  offer  such  phenomenal  returns. 
In  the  introductory  Mr.  Stevens  makes  it 
clear  that  the  stigma  put  upon  Oregon  as 
a  state  by  the  land  fraud  revelations,  is 
not  Justly  borne.    He  says  in  part: 

"Practically  all  the  arrangements  for 
this  immense  plunder  originated  among 
unscrupulous  residents  of  distant  parts — 
in  the  ranks  of  the  devout  moneyed  aris- 
tocracy beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
it  has  remained  for  the  honest  manhood  of 
Oregon  to  redeem  the  stigma  of  dishonor 
that  has  been  left  across  its  fair  name  by 
the  hand  of  Eastern  commercial  greed. 
Careful  analysis  of  the  situation  indicates 


The  Convalescent 

requires  the  greatest  amount  of  nourishment  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  digestive  energy. 


Piwe  Food  Guarantee  on 
Bfery  Bottle 


'Thm  Furm  Mati  Tonic* 


supplies  this  need.      It  is  retained  by  the  most 
delicate  stomach  and  is  easily  assimilated. 

ASK  YOUR  PHYSICIAN 

MALT  RAINIER  DEPARTMENT 

Seattle  Brewing  &  Malting  Company 

Dlatribiitlnir  Asendes  at 
SPOKANE,  WASH.  PORTLAND,  ORE.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Wlf .  BLACXMAlf.  S.  If .  BLUMAUEH,  JOHK  RIPP  *  SOK, 

161  Sonth  Poak  Si.  Front  and  Orwton  Sta.  9th  and  TownMsnd  Sta. 


I>oa*t  forget  to  mention  The  Puciflc  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertlaen.    It  will  be  appreciated. 
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BUNGALOW  NEWS 

PLANS  THAT  SATISFY 
AND  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

Is  it  worth  50  cents  to  you  to  have  more  than  70  plans 
— n«»  idea  plmu — to  help  you  in  deciding  on  yomr  plans? 
If  it  is,  send  us  30  cts.  in  postage  or  money  order,  and 
we  will  mail  you,  post  free,  one  copy  of  our  portfolio 

"ARCHITECTURE" 

Beautifully  illustrated  volume,  8x14,  containing  over  70  modem  architectural  ideas — 120  pages. 
Fifty  cents  covers  a  small  part  of  actual  cost  to  us.  Our  object  in  offering  it  to  you  at  less  than 
cost  is  to  become  acquainted  vnth  you — ^Remember  you  cannot  serve  us;  unless  we  can  serve 
you.    We  take  all  the  chances.     We  know  we  can  help  you.     Will  you  let  us  try  ? 

YOU  MAY  HAVE  YOUR  PLANS  ALREADY— BUT 

one  slight  change  may  improve  your  building  and  save  you  money — It  is  worth  30  cents  to  know 
BUNGALOWS    :    APARTMENT  HOUSES    :    BUSINESS    BLOCKS 

Address:^C.  C.  DOSE  &  COMPANY  Architects 
SUITE  600  ORIENTAL  BLOCK  s         s         SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


that  most  of  these  stupendous  schemes 
were  concocted  In  the  cunning  minds  of 
those  who  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the 
subject.  They  are  the  ones  upon  whom 
these  crimes  should  be  fastened — they  are 
the  ones  who  have  waxed  fat  in  the  grease 
of  loot  at  the  expense  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  the  West." 

The  timber-looted  states  of  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  are  blamed  for 
the  production  of  the  majority  of  whole- 
sale looters  in  the  West,  and  it  would  seem 
the  contention  is  borne  out  by  the  facts 
stated  In  the  boolc.  Principal  credit  for 
the  suppression  of  the  land  frauds  is  given 
to  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ethan  Allen 
Hitchcock,  and  it  is  claimed  that  his  great- 
est lustre  shines  forth  as  a  limelight  upon 
the  class  of  enemies  he  has  made  by  the 
operation.  The  book  declares  that  every 
scoundrel  in  the  land  has  denounced  him 
for  doing  what  was  his  plain  duty  as  an 
honest  official,  and  that  if  any  reward 
comes  to  him,  it  must  be  in  the  future 
from  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  people,  not 
from  politicians.  Some  of  the  accusations 
contained  in  the  book  cannot  be  well  ig- 
nored by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  though  of  course  many 
of  the  cases  described  have  already  been, 
or  are  being,  investigated  and  prosecuted. 
Some  of  the  cases  have  been  ''outlawed," 
but  this  book  is  another  evidence  of  the 
truth  that  "the  statute  of  limitations"  has 
no  application  to  history.  The  story  is  one 
of  Intrigue  throughout,  reciting  In  a  most 


comprehensive  manner  the  systematic  way 
In  which  the  lands  of  the  West  were  looted 
In  the  Interests  of  wealth  and  unscrupu- 
lous syndicates,  and  all-powerful  and 
equally  unscrupulous  railroad  companies. 
It  gives  a  "view  from  behind  the  scenes." 
Puter  and  Stevens,  Portland,  Or.,  |3.00. 

DR.  JOHN  McLOUGHLIN,  is  a  history 
of  "The  Father  of  Oregon,"  by  Frederick 
V.  Holman,  Director  of  the  Oregon  Histor- 
ical Society.  The  work  Is,  as  its  author 
s&ys,  "a  plain  and  simple  narrative  of  the 
life  of  the  most  commanding  personality 
In  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the  last  century." 
Although  comparatively  a  young  man,  ho 
was  sent  out  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany to  become  the  chief  factor  of  that 
great  monopoly  In  the  far  Western  wil- 
derness, beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A 
man  of  action,  whose  ideal  was  Napoleon, 
yet  just  and  humane,  he  soon  became  the 
absolute  ruler  of  the  Pacific  Coast  from 
San  Francisco  to  Alaska.  For  a  score  of 
years  he  retained  this  commanding  posi- 
tion, the  hope  and  support  of  all  Oregon 
pioneers,  king  of  a  thousand  Canadians, 
autocrat  of  a  hundred  thousand  Indians. 
He  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Of  all  the  men  whose  life  and  deeds  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  the  Ore- 
gon country,  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  stands 
supremely  first.  Writers  on  the  early 
settlement  of  that  region  make  frequent 
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mention  of  his  name  and  dwell  generously 
on  his  achievements.  Although  dead  a 
half-century.  It  Is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  his  work  has  come  to  be 
duly  appreciated,  monuments  erected  in 
his  honor,  and  memorials  of  learning 
raised  to  his  memory.  The  political  strife 
and  religious  bigotry  which  cast  a  cloud 
over  his  latter  days  have  passed  away,  and 
he  stands  out  today  in  bold  relief,  as  the 
first  man  in  the  history  of  Oregon  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  He  was  truly  one 
of  the  noblest  men  who  ever  gave  a  life 
of  labor  in  the  spread  of  American  civiliza- 
tion. I 
Mr.  Holman  has  made  little  attempt  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  for  lit- 
erary efPect  to  be  found  in  a  subject  so  re- 
plete with  romance,  but  has  given  a  val- 
uable and  conscientious  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  Northwest.  A  good  half 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  illustrative  doc- 
uments referred  to  in  the  text,  valuable 
data  to  which  the  interested  reader  could 
only  otherwise  have  access  with  difBculty. 
The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  f2.50. 

WYOMING,  by  William  McLeod  Raine. 
"Gone  into  the  fourth  edition."  While  not 
an  ambitious  story,  nor  a  labored  char- 
acter novel.  It  is  thoroughly  enjoyable  as 
light  reading.  The  characters  are  sketched 
vigorously,  the  movement  swift,  and  the 
style  easy  and  natural. 
G.  W.  Dillinghtim  &  Company,  New  York 
»1.50. 

LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OP  WILLIAM 
LAW  SYMONDS,  compiled  and  edited  by 
William  Winter,  and  privately  printed  for 
Joseph  W.  Symonds,  represents  a  labor  of 
love,  rescuing  from  obscurity  a  literary 
reputation,  not  at  any  time  extensive, 
though  within  a  limited  circle  unquestion- 
ably brilliant  at  Mr.  Symonds'  death  forty- 
six  years  ago.  It  is  the  record  of  a  beau- 
tiful life,  early  cut  short,  but  full  of 
worthy  achievements,  and  its  perusal  is 
not  without  profit  and  inspiration. 

THE  WHITE  TRAIL,  by  Alex.  MacDon- 
ald,  claims  to  be  a  story  from  life,  "not  a 
single  character  mentioned  therein  has 
been  created  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the 
story-tellers'  art."  It  is  a  lively  tale  of 
early  days  in  the  Klondike,  full  of  the  ro- 
mantic, much  hardship,  gun  play  and  other 
melodramatic  accessories.  Something  of 
the  order  of  those  fascinating  old  stories 
we  used  to  read  when  we  were  boys  about 
"Life  Among  the  Bushwhackers,"  and 
"Adventures  in  Australia."  The  author 
insists  that  the  story  deals  with  actual 
facts  about  actual  people,  that  the  many 
Incidents  throughout  may  be  accepted  as 
having  actually  occurred.  Of  course  the 
knowledge  that  one  is  reading  real  his- 
tory may  add  Interest  to  a  story,  but  "The 
White  Trail"  hardly  needs  any  such  crutch 
to  lean  on.  It  is  graphically  told,  whole- 
some in  effect,  and  entertaining. 


Fighting 


the  Trust!! 


An  absolutely  JlrtMam  Ugh- 

grade  watch  at  a  price  wiuun 

the  reach  of  the  people— The  Burlington  Special 
No-Trust  Watch, 

The  World's  Mastcrptoca  Of  mUti  maimfaotiue— the 
BoiUngtoD  Bpeolal-iiow  idd  dlreet  to  tlie  pablle  at  Its 
rocMtoUom,  no-lmrt  prlee  (sod  besides  wlthoofi  mlddle- 
men's  profits). 

Wc<t»etcareniiMlMcwb:^^.T 


dependsnt  lloe  sod  so  we  are  making  the  most  sweeping, 
baffling  oftor  erer  made  QA  witebet. 

Some  tnista  we  legml  and  some  we  not.  We  donot  aaF 
that  the  watoh  trust  to  Oleeal}  but  we  do  say  thst  the 
methods  of  the  slant  factories  In  making  "eontracta"  with 
dealers  to  nphoild  doable  priees  on  watches  is  yeir  un- 
fair—unfair  to  us  and  unfair  to  yon.  Henee  our  dlreeC 
offer  In  the  BnrUnston  at  the  very  tame  priee  the  Whoto- 
■ale  Jeweler  most  pay.  _ 

TUi  Is  your  oppettimlfar— NOW— while  this  gnat  no- 
trastoOer  Ia8ts--get  the  Dest  wateh  made  anywhere  al 
one-third  the  price  of  other  high-grade  watches.  For- 


thermore,  in  order  to  ilght  theTmst  most  eflectoaUy. 
we  eren  allow  terms  of  •a.SO  •  meath  on  our  ^ 
watch  saslesi  possible  payments  al>  the 


lodc-hettoin  pHcv^BB|e  Jdyjlba  price  the 


mnslpaj. 

Watch  Book  on  requMt 


Fow  At^t  not  mi^  tbls 
opportuQltT,  Atk'io^twp 
want  jf»ii  t<>k[K^w  utxnit 
WATCH  li:S  and  WATCH 
PRICES.    Wrltu  Tpdnjr* 

Bmpamima  _ 

Send  a  poPiRl  or  letter 
or  wimp\y  miiU  coupon 
withoBt  pemlJnj?ajett-- 
and  s"t  tbo  tree  bock. 

MIUNGTOK 
WATCH  CO. 

Dent.  1)11 
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The  principal  feature  of 
this  Hiffh  Top  is  the  Lonff 
Outside  Rawhide  Cc 
Pocket   which  encloses  th< 
durable  Sole  Leather  Counter. 
Of  all  the  hide  products.  Raw- 
hide is  the  very  best  counter 
lection    known   to   shoe   conatruc^ 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THE 

Washington 


HIGH  TOP 


No.  917— Men's 
Tan  Siberian  Veal 

12-Inch  Bluchor, 
Two  Full  SoJi^s, 
ViscoLizrd, 
Goodjreaf 
W#-lt,  Ouuide 
R  a  w  K  id  V 
C  o  u  ti  t  e  r 
Pocket 


uppers 

of  this  High 

Top  are  cut  from 

Tan  Siberian  Veal, 

which  we  selected  after 

a  most  thorough  test    TKi 

boot  has  a  full  Tamp  (double 

leather  toe)  which  is  an  important 

point  in  shoe  construction,  W«  ti  mc  *p!i 

leather  to  produce  a  aubBtAntial  box  toe. 

The  two  full  soles  extend  fraui  toe  to  back  of 

heel,  are  reenforced  in  the  ahank  wjtK 

brass  clinch  nails.    This  sKank  will  not 

'break  down.*    Send  iar  sample  of  leather 

and  booklet  'B'  which  fully  describes  thin  and  other 

High  Tops.    Write  todiiy. 

THE  WASHINGTON  SHOE 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SEATTIX.  WASH,  U.  S,  A. 


Smatmr  do^m 
not havw 
thit  boat 
in  mtoek^ 
Writ*  BM 

vnd  w*  wilt 
promptly 

arrang*  to 

d 


H.  M.  Caldwell  Co.,  New  York  and  Boston, 
11.50. 

IN  THE  OPEN,  Intimate  Studies  and 
AppreciatioHS  of  Nature,  by  Stanton  Davis 
Kirkham,  is  one  of  those  books  worth 
keeping  on  the  library  shelf.  The  best 
idea  to  be  had  in  concrete  form  of  the 
quality  of  this  book  is  contained  in  the 
preface, — we  always  like  a  book  with  a 
preface.  "There  is  an  estate  on  which  we 
pay  no  tax  and  which  is  not  susceptible 
of  improvement.  It  is  of  indefinite  extent 
and  is  to  be  reached  by  taking  the  road  to 
the  nearest  woods  and  fields.  While  this 
is  quite  as  valuable  as  any  property  we 
may  possess,  as  a  matter  of  fact  few  assert 
their  title  to  it.  Nature  is,  in  herself,  a 
perpetual  invitation  to  come  into  the  open. 
The  woods  are  an  unfailing  resource;  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  companionable.  To 
count  among  one's  friends,  the  birds  and 
flowers  and  trees  is  surely  worth  while; 
for  to  come  upon  a  new  flower  is  then  in 
the  nature  of  an  agreeable  event,  and  a 
chance  meeting  with  a  bird  may  lend  a 
pleasant  flavor  to  the  day." 
Paul  Elder  &  Company,  San  Francisco  and 
New  York,  |1.75. 

AMERICANS  OF  TODAY  AND  TO- 
MORROW, by  United  States  Senator  Al- 
bert J.  Beveridge,  is  a  plain  little  volume 
of  six  essays,  every  one  of  them  worth 
reading.  "It  is  a  book  backed  with  this 
advantage,  that  the  wealth  it  gives  only 


increases  with  the  spending." 

Henry    Altemus    Company,     Philadelphia, 

50c  net. 

TWO  GENTLEMEN  ©F  VIRGINIA, 
by  George  Cary  Eggleston.  Virginia  is 
somewhat  overdone  for  "gentlemen,"  in 
fact  one  would  almost  think  that  to  have 
been  born  south  of  the  Mason-and-Dixon 
line  guarantees  the  right  to  that  much- 
abused  title.  Some  American  Thackeray 
will  one  day  write  a  good-natured  satire 
on  "Southern"  claims  to  almost  exclusive 
gentility; — some  modern  Cervantes  treat 
us  to  a  Southern  Don  Quixote  that  will 
forever  ridicule  a  peculiarly  unique  form 
of  sectional  egotism.  The  foregoing  re- 
flections are  inspired  entirely  by  the  title 
of  the  book.  "The  title  of  the  book  is  an 
expression  used  in  a  number  of  instances 
between  man  and  man,  to  express  a  sense 
of  honor  so  high  as  to  be  above  the  need 
of  written  agreement."  The  author  tells 
how  a  young  man,  who  had  won  prosper- 
ity in  the  West,  inherited  a  run-down  plan- 
tation with  its  outfit  of  negroes.  In  con- 
nection with  which  the  young  master  tried 
interesting  social  experiments.  The  work- 
ing out  of  the  young  planter's  problem 
enabled  the  author  to  make  entertaining 
history  of  the  story,  by  picturing  condi- 
tions of  the  utmost  interest,  which  actual- 
ly existed,  but  which  are  little  understood. 
Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Co.,  Boston, 
11.50. 
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THE  JAPANESE  NATION  IN  EVOLU- 
TION, by  William  Elliot  Griffls,  author  of 
"Fire-Fly  Lovers  and  Other  Fairy  Tales 
of  Old  Japan,"  "The  Mikado's  Empire," 
"Korea  the  Hermit  Nation,"  etc.  For  years 
a  resident  of  the  Orient,  and  in  close  touch 
with  the  life  and  afPairs  of  Japan,  Dr. 
Griffls  commands  attention  as  one  of  the 
foremost  critics  and  students  of  that  sub- 
ject. His  style  is  forceful  and  entertain- 
ing, and  there  is  the  stamp  of  fair  Judg- 
ment, and  the  evidence  of  thorough  knowl- 
edge. This  distinguished  educator  organ- 
ized the  first  public  schools  on  the  west 
coast  of  Japan.  He  is  the  only  foreigner 
living  who,  as  a  guest  at  a  daimo's  castle, 
saw  the  feudal  system  of  Japan  in  opera- 
tion. He  received  honors  and  decorations 
from  the  Mikado,  and  many  of  his  pupils 
of  1870-74  are  now  among  the  ambassa- 
dors. Judges,  statesmen  and  scientific  men 
of  Japan. 

I.  This  work  is  the  first  to  emphasize  the 
coming  of  the  Aryan  white  race  to  prehis- 
toric Japan,  and  shows  how  the  Ainu  and 
the  Yamato  peoples  struggled  during  2,000 
years  for  supremacy,  until  the  fusion  of 
races  made  the  present  Japanese  nation. 
He  makes  clear  the  absurdity  of  the  com- 
mon error  that  the  Japanese  are  Mon- 
golians. 

Thos.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company,  New  York, 
11.25. 

GET-RICH-QUICK  WALLINQFORD,  A 
Cheerful  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of 


An  American  Business  Buccaneer,  by 
George  Randolph  Chester,  is  one  of  the 
cleverest  delineations  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared of  that  shady  type  of  man  who  lives 
by  his  wits.  One  of  those  operators  so  fre- 
quently met  with4n  America,  whose  capi- 
tal consists  chiefly  of  an  imposing  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  a  deep  understand- 
ing of  that  weakness  of  mankind  which 
disposes  it  to  "bet  on  a  sure  thing,"  and 
a  brain  clever  at  devising  "sure  things." 
— sure  only  for  the  profit  of  Wallingford. 
He  is  constantly  buzzing  so  closely  about 
the  flame  of  the  law  as  eventually  to  get 
his  wings  scorched.  Mr.  Chester  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly breezy  and  interesting  writer, 
with  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  Amer- 
ican types.  Serially  the  story  was  one  of 
the  successes  of  "The  Saturday  Evening 
Post."  The  book  is  well  illustrated,  and 
well  worth  reading. 

Henry  Altemus  Company,  Philadelphia, 
»1.50. 

THOMAS  ALVA  EDISON,  Sixty  Years 
of  an  Inventor's  Life,  by  Francis  Arthur 
Jones.  An  enormous  amount  of  magazine 
and  newspaper  space  has  been  devoted  to 
Edison  and  his  work  during  the  past  forty 
years.  It  has  remained  for  Mr.  Jones  to 
give  us  a  work  that  has  long  been  de- 
manded, and  which,  while  it  may  not  take 
the  highest  literary  rank  in  the  class  of 
biography,  gives  us  a  clear  and  fascinating 
review  of  the  life  of  the  greatest  modern 


$200,000.00  SAVED 

Once  more  the  countiy  has  been  saved. 

We  have  collected  about  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  this  year  from  honest  debts  for  our  clients 
scattered  from  Alaska  to  Africa. 

Every  dollar  of  it  means  just  that  much  saved. 

We  will  collect  more  in  1909  than  for  any  pre- 
vious year. 

We  collect  in  all  litde  towns,  all  big  towns  and 
all  cities.    We  collect  money  in  your  town. 

Turn  in  your  claims  now  and  get  money  for 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year. 

Red  Streaks  of  Honesty  exist  in  everybody. 


FRANCIS  G.  LUKE 


MERCHANTS'  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 

Scientific  Collactoi*  of  Honeat  Debts 

Suite  100  Commercial  National  Bank  Building  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

FRANCIS  G.  LUKE,  Gracral  lianas^         "SOME  PEOPLE  DOfTT  LIKE  US" 


Don't  forget  to  mention  Thft  Pacific  Hontbbr  when  den  line  with  ndrortlsen.     It  will  he  «ppror!«t<Hl, 
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Gowns  That  Fit  Properiy 

A  well-fitting  gown  can  always  be 
secured  if  you  use  Peet*8  Invisible  Eyes. 
They  hold  plackets  and  seams  closely 
and  secuiely. 

PEETS 

PATENT  INVISIBLE 


EYES 


are  better  and  stronger  than  silk  loops. 
Sold  at  all  stores  or  by  maiL  All  sixes.  Black 
and  white.  In  envelopes  only.  3  dozen  eyes 
5C,   with  spring  hooks  loc.     It*s  In  Om 

parr  mos..  d«pi.  r,  HiWiSiipiiis.  pa. 


Winter  Festivities      ^l[ 

^inlciMify  the  necessity  for  a  peifedl  com- 

ilexioQ.     LablacKe  prolectB  itom  the 

I  roughf   teddeoing    wLdos,      Rciined 

women  every wbere  uac  Lablaclie, 

1  ihc  wondefful  beautificr. 

Htfafft  ttitithtiitet.    Tli<*¥  may  ^)«  dan- 
)  i^*''ro\m.    Fl^^ili.  WhUtf,  PiTifc  or  Creftm, 

Smn^t  J  Or.,  far  liatttptf  .BoJCt* 
BEN.  LEV  Y  CO..  Fn^tmh  F«rfiuii«n 

Bept,  a^  ISA  HiiiffatJ^  SW        i 

lJoat'..u,  M-L^s,  '•    C 


RECAMIER  CREAM 

^ft     For  th*  Complexion 

{ 

K*^ 

Win  cure  a  bad 
k   skin  and  pre- 
i  serve  a  good 
1  one. 

Used  by  cele- 
brated beauties 
fbrnearacentury 

W^c..--              -rSrfeBvenrwte,. 

HS)t^\r  i   A  r*.'.  ,  r                                            , 

V                                      TWOOlZOO- 

^                       GOO  and  $1.00 

Kcaiftr  HaiTs.  Co^  Ih.  127  W.  31st  SU  N.  Y.  Oy 

Band  tor  free  sample  and  iateiBstlnff  iUnstrated  boo  let 

DON'T  SHOUT! 

"The  Horlejr  Phone" 

makes  low  sounds  plainly  heard. 
A  miniature  Phone  for  the  Ear — 
invisible,  easily  adjusted,  and  en- 
tirely comfortable.  Over  fifty  thou- 
sand  sold,    giving    relief    from 
deafness  and  head  noises.  There 
are  but  few  cases  of  deafness 
that  camiot  be  benefited. 
Write  for  booklet  and  tesdmonials 

THE  MORUETV'  CO^  Dept.  100 
Pemr  BUc..  16th  and'Chestaat  Sts.      PHILADELPHIA 


inventor,  and  the  interesting  story  of  his 

inventions. 

Thos.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company,  New  York, 

12.00. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OP  SANTIAGO  DB 
CUBA,  by  Colonel  Herbert  H.  Sargent. 
Colonel  Sargent's  books,  "Napolean  Bona- 
parte's First  Campaign"  and  "The  Cam- 
paign of  Marengo,"  have  already  given 
him  prominence  as  a  historian  and  critic 
of  military  achievements.  His  present 
work,  in  three  volumes  is  an  exhaustive 
review  of  the  Cuban  campaign  during  our 
late  war  with  Spain,  through  which  he 
served  with  credit  as  Colonel  of  tlie  Fifth 
United  States  Volunteer  Infantry.  Begin- 
ning with  the  Cuban  insurrection,  the  au- 
thor leads  up  to  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  describes  the  several  theaters  of  oper- 
ation, the  rival  navies,  situation  of  forces, 
resources  of  the  armies,  and  then  in  de- 
tail the  subsequent  operations,  illuminat- 
ing every  chapter  with  thoughtful  com- 
ment. His  discussion  of  the  recent  changes 
in  the  military  art,  the  fortune  of  war,  and 
the  military  policy  of  the  United  States  are 
especially  interesting.  A  notable  feature 
of  the  work  is  its  quiet  ignoring  of  the  old 
silly  controversy  about  Schley  and  Samp- 
son. The  three  volumes  are  a  valuable 
contribution  to  American  history,  and  of 
special  interest  to  critical  students  of  mil- 
itary affairs.  Colonel  Sargent  was  called 
to  Washington  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
congratulated  and  dined,  and  a  set  of  his 
works  was  ordered  by  the  President  to  be 
placed  in  the  library  of  every  American 
battleship. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  |5.00. 

THREE  OF  A  KIND,  by  Richard  Bur- 
ton, Professor  of  English  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  is  just  the  story  of  a  musi- 
cian, a  newsboy  and  a  cocker  spaniel,  but 
it  possesses  that  "heart  interest"  in  which 
humor  and  pathos  is  mingled.  This  is  a 
new  departure  for  Dr.  Burton,  but  not  a 
disappointing  one  to  his  readers.  It  is  a 
simple  tale,  simply  told. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  |1.50. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT,  AMERI- 
CAN, by  Robert  Lee  Dunn,  portrays  skim- 
mingly  the  life, — home  and  public, — and 
achievements  of  the  President-Elect.  The 
book  is  refreshingly  free  from  "politics," 
and  is  written  in  a  genial  chatty  way. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  Mr.  Taft's 
recent  trip,  and  it  gives  some  interesting 
details  of  his  opinions  on  the  Filipino 
question.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  Mr.  Taft,  Mrs.  Taft  and  others 
of  the  Taft  family,  but  mostly  in  evidence 
is  the  now  famous  "Taft  smile." 
The  Chappie  Publishing  Company,  Boston. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  LOST,  by  Tom 
Mclnnes,  is  a  collection  of  verse — lyric 
verse.  Mr.  Mclnnes  sings  of  the  North,  a 
land  worthy  of  his  song.  It  is  an  attrac- 
tive little  volume,  and  the  verse  is  of  such 
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Plant  Your  Money 

A  YEARLY  INCOME  FOR  UFE  ASSURED 

GaJiivMrd  Rubber  Tr*;cp  produce  the  larpeit  rctumi  of  nny  industry  Lb 
the  wptU  today .^  Rubber  PlAntingf  Q^ampAnici  paid  dividends  U^t  ye^f 
ot  fTDm  1  S  Ifj  5l?,;,  when  the  oldest  tree*  on  their  propertieB  were  einht 
■  nd  tJric  mirijQrity  t:x  yrars"  old  And  llic  capita [ization  b^scd  ati  4  v&tuA' 
lion  of  $500  lo  $1000  per  acre  cpf  planted  trees. 

Stock  in  These  Companies  Cannot  be  Bought 
for  Less  Than  Three  to  Eight  Times  Par  Value 

We  will  lell  vau  an  acre  in  our  plajilBdonf  which  wc  ^tu^rantee  tu  cJe&r, 
pUtiL,  drvt^|pp  flneJ  har\'e*t  for  you»  for  $Z46.00>  payable  $4.00  per 
month,  f>T  for  $230.00  ^ca<tb,  on  iwhich  vre  pay  you  4,:.  intercBt  per 
annum  durinii  the  developtnent  period  of  Bve  yeara. 

Interest  Deposited  With  and  Guaranteed  by 
Hibernia  Savings  Bank  of  Portland,  Oregon 

Five  acreA  Wili  ifive  yi^u  absoiMlG  nnancial  indt^prndepcc 
We  hnve  ovrr  L>tJO  acres  pl[intc<l,^  400  acri^s  bein^  nearly  five  years  old. 
1  bin  trjict  wc  e^cprf t  to  tap  yfjy  naoti,  no  Df^w  is  iba  lima  to  purcbaaa 
acreage,  before  tbi*  tap  pin  ir  la  done  —  for  Juat  aa  aoon  mm  vr^  par  our 
fint  dividend  cjn  iblft  preijiicri^  acreas^t  ibe  vaJue  of  th^  newljr 
planted  tract  wUl  doublo  or  treble. 

1  u  pui'chojir  aEr^affp  in  A  ccmpaf^y  th«t  isi  fsn  the  thrcahold  of  tappititf 
npr^nrjiins  i«  by  far  the  beiit  investnient  that  can  be  found.  Jn  tKia  way 
you  tvill  not  have  to  wait  the  nx  yean  tbat  it  raquire*  for  the  treea 
to  mature  b^-j^feire  thf  tmftt^'*^  ■^■*-^*r  nr  ir-.tuf  ■^\U  I"-  m^nny  rin-i^N  whi\\  \im 
bave  to  pay  for  it  now. 

Our  oAcera  and  directors  are  Portland  business  men  of  highest Vanding. 
Write  for  our  free  booklet— it  will  pay  you 

MEXICAN  RUBBER  CULTURE  COMPANY 

1123-25  BOARD  OF  TRADE  BUILDING  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

References :    BradstreeC  Mercantile  Agency ;  Hibernia  Savings  Bank.  Portland,  Oregon 


Qrore  of  Rabl>er  Tre««  Pour  Yean  Old  on  Plan- 
tation of  Ifaxicaa  Rabti«r  Culture  Couipaoy 
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good   quality   that   it  Is   to    be    regretted 

space  is  lacking  to  give  it  more  attention 

here. 

Desbartes  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

QUARTRAINS  OF  CHRIST,  A  Chrls- 
tion  Rubaiyat,  by  George  Creel,  tells  the 
story  of  the  soul's  belief  in  Christ,  and  de- 
scribes a  vision  of  the  Christ-ideal  as  it 
may  be  lived  in  the  world.  The  tone  of 
the  poem  is  lofty  and  reverent,  simply  a 
glad  expression  of  an  assured  faith.  It  is 
an  attractive  volume. 

Paul   Elder  and  Company,   San  Francisco 
and  New  York,  75c. 

THE  SECRETS  OF  BEAUTY  AND 
MYSTERIES  OF  HEALTH,  by  Cora  Brown 
Potter,  is  announced  as  a  "serious  book 
with  a  serious  purpose."  It  Is  replete  with 
suggestions  and  receipts  for  the  proper 
care  of  the  person,  and  the  preservation 
of  health,  many  of  them  valuable  and  prac- 
tical. But  after  a  perusal  of  the  book  and 
all  the  "musts"  and  "must  nots,"  one  can 
not  but  wonder  where  the  time  is  to  come 
from  for  the  "serious"  duties  of  life. 
However,  beauty  is  to  be  desired,  so  it  is 
a  good  book. 

Paul   Elder   and  Company,  San  Francisco 
and  New  York,  $1.75. 

MODERN  SHEEP,  BREEDS  AND  MAN- 
AGEMENT, by  "Shepherd  Boy,"  an  excel- 
lent book  on  sheep.     A  unique  feature  of 


*  Opportunities 
For  Settlers 

Is  the  title  of  a  booklet  that  has  Just 
been  published  by  the  Portland  Railway, 
Light  &  Power  Company. 

There  are  golden  opportunities  for 
farmers,  dairymen  and  fruitgrowers 
within  easy  reach  of  Portland,  on  the 
rich  farming  and  fruit  lands  along  the 
Oregon  Water  Power  lines  of  the  Port- 
land Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company. 

A  market  for  every  variety  of  farm 
and  garden  product  is  readily  found  in 
Portland,  and  low  rates  over  the  O.  W.  P. 
lines,  coupled  with  quick  transportation, 
enable  the  farmer  to  realize  large  prof- 
its. 

Reliable  Information  concerning  tim- 
ber lands,  fann^a  stock  ranches,  fruit 
lands  and  all  kinds  of  suburban  prop- 
erty situated  adjacent  to  the  O.  W.  P. 
lines  will  be  gladly  supplied. 

For  copies  of  booklet  write  to 
LAND  AGENT 

Portland  RaJway  Light  S?  Power 
Company 

First  and  Alder  Streets,  Portland.  Oretfon 


Don't  forgrt  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  vhcn  doallnsr  with  nilTorllsprs.     It  will  \yo  appreciated. 
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GOING  TO  BUILD 


lumber  wUh  (jUhi  frfld  ilih'Tlr>rt,  S*5<»».'t »  f^w  t&tlptHH/KrT  d^^f  eui 
JkFkd  w<?  wiU  rurwAKt  pU-na  ^nd  ii<p«clifL<:atJ>>u<  ^ff  Vhm  M  ou  tiipixim]. 
tii.kiiij*me  Ch^jli'#»  ri*y  #10  UO  *nd  frlnfa  the  rc*l  ■!  p«r  oit>im*« 
I  B4?  dflt^r  Tiickrtf  |ib«rii.L  Wor  InrnmiatiriQ,  Hind  A  ten\*  in  ■t>!np*. 
YK  PLANRY  DUILDINO  COMPANY 
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Our  Princess  Beth  em- 
broidery   has    created   a 
sensation  among  needle- 
workers.     To    sulvertise 
our  exclusive  designs  we 
will  send  Waist  exactly  like 
cut,  stamped  on  finest  grsule 
1  iiigerie   Lawn,   complete  with 
t^M:     to  embroider,  all  lor  BBo 

FKtt— We   will   commence   the   embroidery 
•howinr  erenr  detail  of  the  work,  without  extra  co«L 
Impoktamt — ^If  yoa  with  parcel  regiitered  endoM  eicht  cents  extra. 

THE  WEEDLECRAFT  SHOP  „SS^Ir*** 


ARE  YOU  TOO  THIN? 


fS^ 


Wii^iM  A  IHtle  more  llMh  make  you  moro 
-  H I  attractive  t     "Would  10  or  JO 
"lore  make  yoa  better  eatiBfied 
N  V    ur  persunal  appearance  f 
u    'Id  your  r>>wnB  look  better  aii<1 
-    Tou  and  others  more  if  you 
y  little  stouter  f 
I'    o,  do  you  bcliere  anyone  can 
'     rou  the  additional  fleah  that 
■   I     psire  f 

I  PROVE  IT  FREE 

ou  write  me  today,  I  i»ill  tend 
)romptly  lufttcient  Dr.  Whit- 
NerTe  and  Fleah  Builder  to 
^^      MP  that  it  will  give  you  a  superb 

A^^BkP  with  beautiful  arms,  shapely 

^^^^  nd  shoulders,  full  round  bust, 

II  developed  liuibs;  not  for  the 
1  '  ing,  but  permanently.     There 

•■'■    •  I    '  be  a  penny  of  charge  for  this; 
Icnce  proves  that  I  can  well 
take  all  tlie  risk  In  proring 
treatment  will  do.     This  it  a 
purely  TeiieHibie  cumpounu  and  canaut  po««ibly  do  yott  any  harm, 
but  is  always  of  great  tteneflt  to  the  general  health.     It  will  posi- 
tively enlarge  the  bust  from  2  to  6  inches  and  give  a  healthy  tint  to 
the  complexion;  the  Free  Trial  Treatment  proves  this. 

If  this  generous  offer  overcrowds  us  it  will  be  discontinaed,  so 
don't  delay,  write  today  to 
THE  C.  L.  JONES  CO..  180A  FRIKND  BUILDUfG.   ELlflRA,  N.  T. 


THENEWDUMOND 

from  Bhodceia, S.  Africa,  is  genu ine; 
oosto  only  $8.00  Karai.  All  sizes, 
stands  all  tests.  Qaaranteod  to  wear 
forever.  Brilliant,  beautiful,  indis- 
tinguishable from  $200.00  diamond. 
Loose  orset  in  solid  gold.  Beaotifol 
FREE  CATALOa  of  Jewelry.  Pine 
Watches  and  Predoas  Stones  of  aU 
kinds  at  wholesale  prices.  Write 
TODAY.  It  will  pay. 
RHODESIAN  IdIAHOND  CO. 
ea  I— r  f  DMrbom  St.,  Ckloaco 


this  work  is  that  wherein  the  author 
seems  to  upset  the  theory  advanced  by 
some  Bcientists  that  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  genus  of  the  sheep  and  goat, 
a  hybrid  from  such  a  mating  is  impos- 
sible, since  the  volume  contains  a  halftone 
engraving  of  the  result  of  such  a  mating, 
and  a  statement  by  a  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment bureau  giving  his  opinion  that 
this  hybrid  is  genuine.  It  is  a  book  of  in- 
terest to  both  the  veteran  sheep  breeder 
and  the  novice. 

American  Sheep  Breeder  Press,  Chicago, 
11.50. 

CUPID  THE  SURGEON,  by  Herman  Lee 
Meader,  is  another  of  that  author's  laugh- 
making  books.  Illustrated  in  color  by 
"Pal." 

Henry  Altemus  Company,  Philadelphia, 
11.00. 

THE  LOVE  SONNETS  OF  A  CAR  CON- 
DUCTOR, by  the  irrepressible  and  irre- 
sistible Wallace  Irwin.  The  slang  is  de- 
cidedly up-to-date,  the  rhyme  decidedly 
jingly,  and  the  booklet  full  of  laughs. 

Paul  Elder  &  Company,  San  Francisco 
and  New  York,  50c. 

Two  books  for  the  children,  especially 
delightful  at  this  season  are: 

THE  MUFFIN  SHOP,  by  Louise  Ayres 
Garnett,  beautifully  illustrated  by  Hope 
Dunlap  and  REALLY  BABIES,  by  Eliza- 
beth Brownell,  illustrated  from  a  series  of 
charming  photographs  of  children,  by  the 
author.  In  the  pages  of  "The  Muffin 
Shop"  one  meets  many  old  friends  from 
"Mother  Goose,"  in  a  new  guise,  to  be  sure, 
but  none  the  less  attractive.  "Realiy 
Babies"  is  a  series  of  sweet  childish 
rhymes,  and  both  books  cannot  but  prove 
a  joy  to  any  little  one. 
Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  Chicago  and 
New  York. 
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If  so,  take  advantage  of 
today**  opportnities  for 
the  merchant,  farmer, 
fruit  grower  and  buai- 
neas  man  along  the  Paci- 
fic C«ast  Elxtenaion  of  the 

Chicago,   Milwaukee   &  St   Paul  Railway 

Descriptive  Books  Free     F.  A.  Miller.  G.  P.  A..  Chicaso 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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^These  qualities  are  dis- 
tinctive  Peerless  fea- 
tures, 
^  Write   to-day   for 
our  Catalogue  "  B  ^ 
which    fully    de- 
scribes the  1909 
Peerless  Models 
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Army  and  Navy  Life 

''  The  Magazine  that  is  Doing  Things  hr  America' 

^  Every  month  you  will  find  ARMY  AND  NAVY  LIFE  filled  to  the 
brim  with  the  very  best  that  Uncle  Sam's  Fighters  can  produce.  Its 
editorials  are  not  hampered  by  Army  or  Navy  Regulations ;  they  shoot 
straight  and  hit  something  every  time.  In  each  issue  new  and  ex- 
clusive pictures,  taken  by  our  traveling  photographers,  portray  inter- 
esting life  among  our  National  Defenders  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe — Alaska,  Cuba,  Hawaii,  Philippine  Islands,  and  aboard  the  great 
battleships  both  at  home  and  in  foreign  ports. 

Cf  Special  departments  in  the  magazine  are  devoted  to  the  enlisted  men — 
*'the  backbone  of  the  service."  In  these  columns  the  reader  comes  face 
to  face  suddenly  with  nearly  100,000  young  men  whose  love  for  home 
and  country,  and  a  longing  to  see  the  world,  have  impelled  them  tem- 
porarily to  put  aside  the  more  lucrative  opportunities  in  civil  life  to 
serve  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Their  contributions  are  absolutely  unique 
both  in  literary  style  and  variety  of  theme. 

f|  Then  we  have  stories  galore.  Strange  tales  from  the  frontier  and 
border  of  every  clime  come  to  us  from  the  best  writer^  of  fiction  in 
the  United  States. 

n  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  ARMY  AND  NAVY  LIFE  is  the  organ 
of  the  Peace  and  Arbitration  League,  of  which  President  Roosevelt  is 
Honorary  President  and  Senator  McCreary,  of  Kentucky,  President. 
It  is  the  only  constant,  impartial,  comprehensive,  authoritative  and 
interesting  publication  representing  our  great  National  Defense. 
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Dyed  Soaps  Hurt! 

Soap  coloring  hides  poor  material  and  adul- 
terations which  clog  your  pores  and  raise  havoc 
with  the  skin.     Fairy  Soap  is  white  and  pure — it 
contains  only  Edible  products.     There's  no  bite, 
no  color,  no  high  perfume ,  no  adul- 
teration,   no  sham  in  Fairy  Soap, 
With  all  these  virtues,  Fairy  (the 
floating,  oval  cake)  sells  for  5c* 
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To  Our  Readers 

About  the  Pacific  Monthly  for  March 

jVEEY  timely  and  interesting  article  is  in  preparation  for  the  next 
number:  The  Inland  Waterways  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  by 
Grant  Foreman.  The  development  of  the  Inland-Waterways-im- 
provement  idea  in  this  country  is  too  recent  to  gife  the  public  more 
than  a  slight  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  tlie  movement.  In 
Europe  practical  water-transportation  exists  between  all  the  great 
river  systems,  and  all  the  principal  seas.  The  mention  of  a  similar  accomplishment 
in  this  country  has  been  regarded,  in  some  quarters,  as  visionary  and  impracticable; 
yet  if  the  possibilities  of  our  Mississippi  system  alone  were  developed,  we  would 
possess  a  system  of  internal  waterways  beside  which  that  of  Europe  would  appear 
poor  and  insignificant  Grant  Foreman,  the  author  of  this  article,  has  given  the 
subject  close  personal  observation  and  study,  both  in  America  and  abroad.  Com- 
parisons of  what  Europe  has  done  with  what  the  United  States  may  and  should 
do,  will  give  the  reader  a  new  idea  of  the  tremendous  importance  of  our  new 
national  policy. 

The  Story  of  the  Northern  Pacific  will  complete  \Y.  F.  Bailey's  historical 
studies  of  the  transcontinental  lines  in  the  Xorthwest.  Not  only  students  of  rail- 
road affairs  and  railroad  men,  but  everyone  concerned  in  the  development  of  the 
Northwest,  or  in  the  economic  significance  of  the  Northern  Pacific's  remarkable 
history,  will  find  this  article  interesting  reading.  Prominent  in  Nortl.ern  Pacific 
histoiy  are  the  names  of  Asa  Whitney,  ^Hhe  father  of  the  Pacific  road";  Isaac  I. 
Stevens,  who  made  the  first  survey  of  the  Northern  Pacific;  Josiah  Perham,  J. 
Gregory  Smith  and  Frederick  Billings,  the  famous  early  presidents  of  the  line;  and 
most  prominent  of  all,  Henry  Yillard  and  Jay  Cooke. 

6'^99^^9  ^^'  Under  the  Sea,  by  Arthur  Frankland,  an  account  of  the  unique 
coal  mines  at  Nanaimo,  British  Columbia;  the  romance  of  their  discovery;  how 
the  coal  industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast  originated;  how  the  coal  is  mined;  the 
miner's  life ;  dangers  and  incidents  of  the  work,  and  so  on,  making  this  a  valuable 
and  instructive  article. 

The  Mountain  Sheep  in  North  America,  by  Lewis  E.  Freeman,  is  a  fascinating 
account  of  hunting  the  Big  Horn  in  Alaska,  British  Columbia,  the  Eoclcy  Moun- 
tains and  in  Lower  California.  Illustrated  from  nimierous  photographs  by  the 
author. 

MARTIN  EDEN: 
With  each  new  installment  of  this  serial  come  numerous  letters  of  apprecia- 
tion from  readers  for  the  story.  No  one  has  charged  us  with  over^tatin^r  its  interest 
and  fine  literary  quality.  The  surprising  thing  about  it  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  seems  to  be  bringing  to  Mr.  London  many  readers  who  have  cared  little  for 
his  previous  work.  Writes  a  prominent  literary  woman  of  the  Pacific  Coar^t:  "I 
am  quite  fascinated  with  Martin  Eden.  It  is  the  very  first  of  Jack  London's  that 
I  have  liked.  Others  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  little  red  fire  a])out  thom;  to  make 
concessions  to  the  gallery  while  snubbing  the  boxes.    This  one  is  real.^' 

SHORT  STORIES  FOR  MARCH. 

Among  the  unusual  number  of  strong  stories  in  the  next  issue  are:  ^'Stom^ 
pedes,"  by  Dane  Coolidge,  a  rousing,  stirring  picture  of  genuine  cowboy  life;  The 
Grinding  of  the  Mill,  by  Fred  R.  Bechdolt,  (author  of  ^'9009"),  another  of  this 
writer's  striking  prison  stories;  The  Emperor  of  the  Soudan,  by  P.  C.  Pitzer,  a 
wierd  and  unique  tale;  The  Children's  Tombstones,  by  Dorothea  Nourse,  the  story 
of  a  pathetic  domestic  feud;  and  ''Medium  Well  Done,"  by  Charles  Sumner  Warren, 
which  introduces  two  unique  characters  in  a  judge  and  a  prisoner,  with  a  touch 
of  delicious  humor. 

Some  fine  poems,  many  beautiful  pictures,  an  unusuallv  strong  cover  bv  W.  D. 
Goldbeck,  and  other  features  will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  next  number. 
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Yaqui-Land 


By  Charles  R.  Price 


P^hS^^|0  the  world  at  large 
f^fh  V  o/l  Mexico  is  the  same  coun- 
I  ,^gB^^  I  ^^y  ^^  mystery  as,  in  Cen- 
F  Mp^pH  ^  tral  Asia,  are  the  lands  of 
the  Great  Llama.  Mexico 
has  always  been  so.  Cor- 
tez  with  his  Spanish  buccaneers  found 
many  marvels  there,  and  with  sword  and 
flame  despoiled  a  people  who  hailed  his 
adventurous  piratical  horde  as  gods — 
because  they  were  fair  of  skin. 

Laden  with  treasures — gold,  pearls 
and  wondrous  chattels  they  had  wrung 
from  the  peaceful  Aztecs — the  Spaniards 
sailed  away;  to  return  again  and  again, 
and,  in  the  end,  remain  as  conquerors  of 
the  great  empire. 

The  history  of  the  country  is  as  ro- 
mantic as  Greece  in  the  days  of  which 
Homer  wrote,  or  Italy  at  the  period  of 
the  early  Romans.  In  the  interior  we 
still  find  ruins  of  the  massive  and  beau- 
tiful temples,  raised  in  honor  of  the  Sun 
God,  that  rival  the  edifices  of  the  wor- 
shipers of  Zeus,  of  the  Pharoahs,  or  the 
Phoenecians.  To  the  south  lies  Yucatan, 
rich  in  such  sculptured  palaces,  and  in 
the  north  are  the  numerous  mines — many 


abandoned  centuries  ago — whence  came 
gold  and  silver  and  the  precious  stones 
that  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  covetous 
Spaniards. 

When  one  has  traveled  little,  he  is 
perhaps  astonished  at  first  at  the  same- 
ness of  the  country,  on  either  side  of  the 
imaginary  line  that  marks  the  boundary 
between  our  own  United  States  and 
Mexico.  Perhaps  it  is  our  childhood's 
thoughts  that  have  made  this  viewpoint 
a  fixed  one.  The  "geography"  that  we 
studied  showed  Mexico  always  yellow, 
hence,  because  California,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  were  shown  on  the  maps 
in  different  pigments,  we  must  perforce 
always  consider  the  '* foreign"  land  as 
different  in  all  ways  from  our  own 
states.  The  folly  of  this  habit  of  thought 
is  made  more  plain  when  we  remember 
that  the  course  of  that  imaginary  line 
was  fixed  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
War  by  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hi- 
dalgo. Before  then,  our  own  Southwest- 
ern states  were  part  of  Mexico,  and  if 
some  happening  of  the  future  should 
cause  the  change  of  that  boundary  line, 
so  that  it  were  moved  bodily  to  the  south 
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for  500  miles,  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try would  not  change  with  its  removal. 

The  fact  is  that  Northern  Mexico  is  as 
typically  like  the  United  States  as  is  our 
own  Southwest.  The  same  rivers  tra- 
verse the  two  countries  and,  without 
noting  the  existence  of  that  boundary 
line;  the  mountain  chains,  and  flat,  bar- 
ren deserts  stretch  to  the  horizon  on 
either  side.  The  vast  expanse  of  fertile 
territory,  upon  which  the  great  Govern- 
mental reclamations  of  Yuma  and  Im- 
perial are  located,  stretches  for  many 
miles  northwardly  from  the  Mexican 
boundary,  and  in  the  same  way  do  the 
green  fields  and  droves  of  fatted  cattle 
extend  to  the  south — in  Mexico — as  far 
as  eye  can  see. 

The  erstwhile  people-of-the-soil  are 
much  the  same,  and  it  takes  one  versed 
in  matters  Indianesque  to  say  whether 
the  dusky  brother  whom  he  meets  on  the 
boundary  line  is  from  the  Moapi,  Yuma, 
Cupa  or  Caliente  tribes  of  Arizona  or 
California;  or  the  Cocopah,  Maya,  or 
other  swarthy  bands  of  Northern 
Mexico.     Thev  are  so  hard  to  differen- 


tiate that  even  after  one  has  lived  long  in 
that  land  he  is  not  sure  whether  the  cop- 
per-colored ones  who  help  him  at  his 
work  are  Mayas,  Tarahumaras,  *  Yaquis 
or  merely  Mexican  peons. 

And  in  our  ideas  of  these  Indian  people 
we  have  again  overcome  a  childish  fal- 
lacy. Our  earliest  impressions  of  the 
redskin  were  those  left  by  Cooper's  tales 
or  our  schooltime  histories  of  the  Indian 
wars,  and  our  vision  of  the  Indian  was 
of  a  wiry  savage  clad  principally  in  scalp- 
ing-knife  and  tomahawk^  ^^|kl  given  to 
such  pleasantries  as  the  gauntlet,  massa- 
cres and  fiendish  tortures.  When  one 
lives  among  them  he  finds  that  in  dress, 
habits  and  general  appearance  it  is  hard 
to  tell  these  aborigines  from  straight- 
haired  negroes.  In  this  connection  \vc 
might  recall  that  after  extensive  news- 
paper discussion  the  question  as  to 
whether  Antonio  Apache  is  an  Indian  or 
a  negro  is  as  yet  unsettled.  And  Antonio 
is  a  man  of  rare  attainment,  and  is 
widely  known. 

The  fear  that  our  own  child  mind  had 
of   the   savage   Sioux   and    Apache   has 
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been  transferred  in  later  years  to  a  dread 
of  the  Yaqui.  Yet,  in  kind,  is  that  fear 
dispelled  when  we  learn  to  know  the 
Yaqui  as  a  friend  and  a  neighbor.  For 
considerably  more  than  a  century  these 
Yaqui  people  have  waged  a  war  that  has 
some  wonderful  features  connected  with 
it.  That  w^ar  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past 
and  has  ended  just  as  all  wars  of  that 
kind  must  end.  No  matter  how  just 
the  cause,  a  people  cannot  conduct  a  war 
within  the  confines  of  a  mighty  nation, 
against  that  nation,  for  generation  after 
generation,  and  expect  aught  but  defeat. 
The  Yaqui  is  not  a  Mexican.  He  is 
a  descendant  of  those  enlightened  Aztecs 
against  whom  Cortez  conspired.  Phys- 
ically he  is  short,  stocky,  high-chested 
and  muscular.  He  has  a  dark  bronze 
skin,  steady,  honest  eyes,  and  a  face  that 
is  sober,  but  not  sullen.  That  he  takes 
life 'seriously  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  remember  that  his  whole  exist- 
ence was'consecrated  to  the  cause  that  he 
has'^long  h^ld  to  be  right.  The  Yaquis 
were  universally  recognized  as  being  the 
best  of  all  native  Mexican  workmen,  be- 


ing faithful,  grateful,  thorough  and 
truthful.  Their  intense  patriotism  was 
so  much  a  part  of  their  being  that  it 
found  evidence  in  the  manner  in  which 
their  work  was  done.  To  understand 
this  it  is  of  interest  to  note  some  of  the 
pertinent  points  in  connection  with  Yaqui 
history. 

From  the  time  of  Cortez,  when  the 
Aztec  forces  were  scattered,  that  tribe 
which  we  know  as  Yaqui  lived  in  the 
peaceful  valley  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yaqui 
River,  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Lower 
California,  in  the  State  of  Sonora, 
Mexico.  The  cause  of  their  selection  of 
that  valley  is  not  at  all  surprising.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  isolated ;  and,  being 
far  from  the  path  of  civilization,  offered 
a  haven  of  quietness  for  this  peace-loving 
people  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
one-time  home  by  the  Spaniards  whom 
their  sires  had  honored  and  had  wel- 
comed. Besides  this,  the  Yaqui  Valley 
offered  attractions  as  a  home  that  are 
unequaled  upon  our  hemisphere.  The 
climate  is  perfect,  healthful  and  salu- 
brious.   The  soil,  of  unexcelled  fertility, 
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stretches  like  a  vast  billiard  table  cover 
ing  an  area  of  over  a  million  acres,  witb 
its  surface  unbroken  by  arroyo,  canyon 
or  ravine.  Tlirnuorh  the  center  flows  the 
Yaqui  River,  carrying  ample  water  at  all 
seasons ;  and,  though  of  habit  a  sluggish 
stream,  yet  at  its  two  high- water  periods 
each  year  it  spreads  out  over  the  lower 
bottom-lands  like  the  Egyptian  Nile,  de- 
positing silt  with  its  moisture  for  the 
further  enrichment  of  the  wondrously 
rich  land. 


centuries  and  he  was  not  molested  in  his 
.\ltruria. 

Nature  provided  for  his  every  want. 
His  farming  consisted  of  the  scattering 
of  seeds  and  scratching  them  into  the 
ground.  The  river,  when  it  rose,  moist- 
ened the  soil  and  deposited  a  scant  inch 
of  finely  powdered  silt  over  the  grain, 
and  then  crept  back  into  its  bed.  In  the 
summer  —  the  growing  season  —  came 
gentle  showers,  and  the  grain  and  fruits 
throve    and    fructified.      Dates,   oranges 


DEPORTING     YAQL'I     FAlllLIH^:    SIX     HUNDRED     PERSONS     BEINO     SHIPPED  FROM     HERMOSILLO, 
80NORA.  TO  PLANTATION  SLAVERY    IN    YUCATAN,   JULY   5,    1908. 


There,  in  peace  and  plenty,  the  Yaqui 
lived  and  reared  his  family.  His  towns 
were  thick  along  the  river  bank,  and  the 
houses  that  he  built  therein  were  not  the 
wigwam  and  the  tepee  of  our  Western 
tribes,  but  were  permanent  structures. 
In  these  towns  were  plazas,  and  there,  at 
evening,  would  the  people  gather,  and 
be  entertained  by  bands  of  their  own  mu- 
sicians who  played  upon  instruments 
very  like  those  of  our- own  bandsmen. 
For  years  and  decades  he  lived  in  this 
paradise.      Generations     stretched     into 


and  other  fruits  of  delicious  flavor  grew 
wild.  In  the  cocoanut  palms  vivid-hued 
parrots  hid.  Wild  ducks,  quail  and  other 
game-fowl  swarmed  like  bees,  and,  tame 
as  chickens,  were  at  hand  when  his  palate 
craved  them.  Great  oyster  beds  stretch 
about  the  shoals  where  the  Yaqui  empties 
into  the  salt-water,  and,  in  the  sands  that 
rim  this  same  shallow  water,  the  huge, 
lumbering,  green  deep-sea  turtle  lays  its 
eggs.  Barracuda,  corbino,  bonita  and 
fish  peculiar  to  the  Pacific's  waters 
crowd  pompano,  smelt,  mackerel,  herring 
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and  other  fish  that  Atlantic  fishermen 
know.  In  the  hills  are  deer  and  moun- 
tain sheep;  or,  if  he  would  ride,  wild 
horses  and  droves  of  those  small,  rough- 
coated  mules — yclept  burros — to  serve  as 
burden  carriers. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  Yaqui 
loved  his  perfect  home,  or  that  his  peace- 
ful nature  learned  the  arts  of  war  when 
a  stronger  nation  tried  to  wrest  it  from 
him.  , 

About  the  time  that  our  own  Revo- 
lutionary War  began,  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  become  all  powerful  in  Mexico,  cov- 
eted the  Yaqui  Valley,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  dispossess  the  ones  who 
had  lived  there  for  so  long.  Then  did 
the  peaceful  Yaqui  rally,  and,  it  is  said, 
fought  for  his  home  with  the  same  fierce 
abandon  as  the  tiger-mother  fights  for 
her  cubs.  History  is  not  always  perfect 
in  its  reports  of  events.  Sometimes  hap- 
penings are  exaggerated  and  sometimes 
bias  or  even  prejudice  enters  into  the 
self-constituted  historian's  transcriptions. 
However  that  may  be,  that  fighting 
began,  we  have  undenied  records.    That 


it  ceased  for  a  time  is  also  of  common 
knowledge.  Now,  the  Yaqui  says  that 
this  period  of  peace  was  due  to  a  treaty, 
under  which  it  was  agreed  that  his  people 
were  to  be  unmolested  in  their  owner- 
ship of  the  district  that  he  had  made  his 
home.  Hence,  it  is,  that  he  claims  that 
the  subsequent  invasions  of  his  land  were 
in  the  face  of  the  treaty,  and  that  it  was 
his  right  to  consider  the  invaders  as  out- 
laws, and  treat  them  as  such.  The  Mexi- 
can forces,  however,  held  that  there  was 
no  treaty,  and  that  the  Yaqui  was  a 
menace  to  civilization  and  must  be  sup- 
pressed. 

"What  the  war  was  all  about*'  con- 
cerns us  no  more  than  it  did  the  poet  who 
wrote  of  Blenheim.  The  fact  that  there 
was  a  war — and  such  a  war — suffices. 
Think  what  it  means  for  a  little  band  of 
liberty-loving  people,  linked  together  by 
racial  ties  and  a  common  home  instinct, 
to  wage  a  war  for  over  a  century  against 
a  big  nation !  Consider  that  this  handful 
of  people — wholly  without  outside  re- 
sources— have  prosecuted  this  war  against 
a  military  nation,  within  the  boundaries 
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of  that  nation,  and,  for  decade  after  de- 
cade, repulsed  the  legions  that  were  sent 
against  them,  time  and  time  again. 

In  1894,  when  this  war  was  at  its 
height,  the  population  of  Mexico  was 
12,084,000,  and  the  Yaqui  people  had 
less  than  4,000  fighting  men ;  yet  in  spite 
of  all  that  Mexico  could  do,  it  was  not 
until  1908  that  the  Yaqui  was  subdued. 
This  end  has  only  been  accomplished  by 
the  Mexican  policy  of  avoiding  the  Yaqui 
forces,  instead  of  meeting  them,  of  raid- 
ing their  villages,  taking  the  women  and 
children  prisoners,  and  sending  them  to 
Yucatan.  Thus  it  was,  with  all  that 
made  for  the  joy  of  living  taken  away, 
the  Yaqui  was  forced  to  yield.  He,  a 
lover  of  his  home  and  family,  gave  up 
the  unequal  strife,  in  consideration  of 
being  again  united  with  his  family. 

History  contains  no  parallel  of  such  a 
warrior  as  the  Yaqui.  Whether  his  cause 
was  just  or  ill  is  not  germane.  To  him, 
as  a  brave  man,  should  all  who  honor 
those  who  are  brave,  do  homage.  The 
history  of  the  Yaqui  is  filled  with  exam- 
ples of  personal  bravery  and  of  forti- 
tude, of  self-denial  and  of  individual 
subordination  for  the  common  good  that 
stand  as  fixed  and  shine  as  brightly  as 
Polarius,  in  the  zenith  of  the  high  dome 
of  courage.  Do  not  think  that  the  Yaqui 
was  a  common  Indian  such  as  our  South- 
west furnishes.  He  was  as  different 
from  those  tribes  as  he  was  different 
from  the  Tarahumaras,  the  Maya  and 
other  of  neighboring  Indians,  or  the 
sullen    Mexican   peon. 

His  patriotism  makes  that  of  Leonidas, 
Horatio,  and  of  our  own  Revokitionary 


sires  seem  dim  in  comparison.  For 
with  them  the  acts  that  we  laud  so, 
were  those  of  the  instant  of  inspired  en- 
thusiasm— the  focal  moment  when  the 
crisis  appeared.  With  him,  however,  his 
whole  life  was  the  consecration  that  he 
gave  to  the  shrine  before  which  he 
bowed.  Not  merely  his  physical  life — 
and  in  truth  nothing  is  held  less  cheaply 
than  that  by  the  war-drunk  patriot — but 
his  whole  work-a-day  life,  from  his  baby- 
hood to  tottering  age,  was  so  given 
Each  day  of  that  whole  life  has  been 
filled  with  endeavors,  denials,  sacrifices 
and  contributions  of  every  nature,  all 
unselfishly  and  cheerfully  offered  to  the 
end  of  advancing  the  interests  of  his 
people. 

It  was  not  a  matter  of  donning  won- 
drous uniforms  and,  with  bands  playing 
and  colors  flying,  with  girls,  and  children 
and  old  men  waving  and  cheering,  that 
stimulated  the  Yaqui  when  he  went  to 
war.  To  the  contrary  all  was  quiet  when 
he  stole  away.  His  commissary  had  been 
replenished  by  his  own  efforts.  For 
months  he  had  slaved  in  the  mines  at 
Cananea,  or  Nacozari,  or  had  worked  as 
a  farm  laborer,  or  on  the  railroad,  saving 
pennies,  denying  himself  all  but  bare 
food.  The  rest  of  his  earnings  he  care- 
fully put  away  for  his  outfitting  fund. 

That  the  Yaqui  is  notably  the  best 
workman  in  Mexico,  steady  and  thor- 
ough;^s  hot  surprising  when  one  r^lizes 
that  i\e  worked,  not  for  self,  and  the 
;  pleasures  that  pelf  bring,  but  for.  his 
people— for  the  Altruria  that  the  ideal- 
ized-Vaqui-land  of  his  visions  repre- 
sented.   The  Yaqui  workman,  whom  we 
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had  known  about  the  j)lantation,  had 
slaved  with  faithful  attention  to  his  work 
for  months.  One  morning  he  was  gone. 
In  his  stead  was  a  different  Yaqui,  who 
did  the  old  one's  work  with  the  same 
thoroughness  as  did  his  fellow.  When 
we  asked  the  new  men  what  had  become 
of  their  predecessors,  they  merely  re- 
plied :  "Se  fiieron  anodic,  Scnor" — they 
left  last  night,  sir.  That  was  all  that  we 
ever  learned.  They  left  last  night.  In 
quietness  the  words  were  spoken.  But 
those  words  represented  the  realization 
of  the  Yaqui's  ambition.  He  had  worked 
for  months  or  years  to  gain  the  where- 
with to  "find"  himself  for  his  fight 
against  those  whom  he  counted  as  his 
people's  oppressors.  In  the  night  he  left, 
and  he  hastened  to  the  spot  where  his 
gun  and  cartridges  were  cached.  There, 
he  became  transformed  into  a  warrior, 
and  cast  aside  his  erstwhile  habits  of 
peace  and  subjection. 

Carrying  only  those  things  that  were 
essential  to  his  new  vocation,  he  made 
his  way  swiftly  through  the  undergrowth 
and  forests  to  the  mountains  where  he 
joined  the  forces  of  his  people.  Like 
Marion,  Pickens  and  "Light-Horse 
Harry*'  Lee  of  our  own  fight  for  inde- 
pendence, his  leaders  followed  the  same 
form  of  warfare;  the  difference  is  only 
in  that  our  raiders  were  cavalry  forces. 
The  thick  wooded  growths  of  Sonora 
preclude  this,  as  a  man  on  foot  may  go 
where  a  horseman  cannot  follow.  The 
Yaqui  fought  on  foot,  and  a  night  raid 
of  sixty  miles  was  not  unusual.  The 
swiftness  and  endurance  of  these  men 
was  marvelous. 


To  find  means  of  continuing  this  war- 
fare the  warriors  were  at  times  forced  to 
lay  aside  their  arms  and  again  become 
laborers.  Many  worked  for  the  Mexi- 
cans to  earn  money  to  again  fight  these 
same  Mexicans,  and  with  money  earned, 
would  again  lay  aside  the  implements  of 
industry  for  those  of  war.  Cajeme,  one 
of  their  leaders,  entered  the  Mexican 
service  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
This  was  to  gain  knowledge  of  modern 
warfare.  After  this  was  learned,  he  left 
the  service  that  he  hated  and  returned 
to  his  people.  In  1880,  Cajeme  organized 
the  Yaquis  as  a  modern  government.  He 
established  a  mint  and  maintained  a  dis- 
ciplined and  well-drilled  army  of  about 
4,000  men.  In  the  field  he  met  the 
Mexican  forces  in  repeated  engagements. 
At  one  time  his  entire  forces  met  an 
equal  number  of  Mexicans  under  Gen- 
eral Pisquiera  and,  at  the  end  of  a  long- 
drawn  battle,  both  armies  were  compelled 
to  withdraw,  being  completely  exhausted, 
without  either  one  claiming  the  advan- 
tage. 

The  great  resources  of  Mexico,  with 
its  comparatively  inexhaustible  revenue 
and  large  number  of  soldiers  to  draw 
upon,  has  gradually  worn  down  the  op- 
position of  the  Yaqui.  The  patriotic 
force  has  been  overwhelmed  and  for  the 
last  few  years  the  opposition  has  been 
confined  to  a  few  predatory  bands  who 
have  ravaged  the  settlements  in  the  dis- 
tant mountains;  these  have  ambushed 
the  isolated  traveler,  stealing  and  occa- 
sionally murdering.  With  relentless 
vigor  the  Mexican  army  has  pursued, 
capturing   successive   marauding   bands. 
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The  leaders,  when  murder  has  been 
proven,  have  been  executed,  and  the 
large  majority  of  their  followers  deported 
to  Yucatan,  to  join  their  families. 

In  1897  the  hostiles  all  surrendered, 
and  under  the  treaty  of  Ortiz,  agreed  to 
take  as  their  reservation  a  large  area  to 
the  north  of  the  river  which  was  set 
apart  for  them.  Subsequently  a  portion 
of  these  repudiated  that  treaty  and  took 
to  the  hills.  In  this  connection,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Yaqui  people  stood  by  that  treaty: 
even  going  so  far  as  to  put  a  battalion  of 
some  300  men  under  the  command  of 
one  of  their  own  chieftains,  in  the  field 
against  these  renegades.  This  chieftain 
— Loreto  Villa — was  commissioned  ma- 
jor, and  his  command  of  Yaquis  has  done 
valiant  service  in  capturing  these  Yaqui 
outlaws.  Loreto  Villa  recently  died  from 
the  many  wounds  received  in  this  des- 
perate fray  against  his  fellow  tribesmen. 

In  April,  1904,  a  number  of  these  hos- 
tiles were  captured  and  deported,  and  in 
May,  1908,  the  Mexican  Army  under 
General  Torres  effected  a  treaty  under 
which  all  organized  resistance  of  the 
Yaquis  was  terminated.  There  are  still 
a  few  in  the  hills  in  the  interior,  but  they 
are  but  a  handful,  and  the  Mexican 
forces  are  steadily  subjugating  them. 
These  marauders  are  in  isolated  moun- 
tainous sections  far  from  the  fertile 
Yaqui  Valley.  They  are  surrounded  by 
a  force  of  Mexican  soldiers,  who  are, 
slowly  and  surely,  narrowing  the  circle 
about  them.  The  end  is  but  a  matter  of 
a  few  weeks. 

In  the  meantime  the  fertile  Yaqui  Val- 


ley is  the  center  of  a  new  life.  It  has 
become  the  home  of  foresighted  Ameri- 
cans who,  taking  advantage  of  its  perfect 
climate  and  superior  conditions,  are 
building  a  community  of  American  in- 
terests only  a  short  distance  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  United  States. 
Railroads  built  by  Americans  traverse 
the  broad  valleys.  A  large  irrigating 
system,  to  carry  water  to  the  lands,  is 
being  built.  Towns  have  sprung  up 
along  the  railroads  and  American 
ranchers  and  farmers  are  planting 
oranges,  lemons,  pineapples,  cocoanuts, 
limes,  bananas  and  other  fruits,  as  well 
as  broad  fields  of  corn,  cotton,  tobacco, 
wheat  and  hay.  Great  fields  of  alfalfa 
stretch  across  the  country.  In  them  the 
harvester  is  always  busy,  for  in  that 
country  the  yield  is  eight  crops  a  year 
and  the  mower  scarcely  finishes  one  field 
before  another  is  ripe  for  gathering. 
And  the  hay  sells  at  from  $15  to  $20  gold 
per  ton. 

This  then  is  the  end  for  which  the 
great  valley  of  the  Yaqui  has  been  de- 
vised. The  liberty-loving  Yaqui,  after 
his  century  of  contest,  has  failed ;  and, 
deported  and  exiled,  has  left  his  fair 
lands  to  the  heritage  of  the  descendants 
of  that  other  race  whose  sires  strove  con- 
temporaneously with  his  sires — and  won. 
The  patriotic  Yaqui  has  gone  forever. 
It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  he,  could  he 
have  so  willed,  would  have  wished  his 
lands,  so  long  as  they  could  not  pass  to 
his  own  children,  to  have  passed  to  the 
descendants  of  a  people  who  have  for- 
ever breathed  the  air  of  liberty — as  they 
have  done. 
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T  HAD  been  a  big  day  in 
Seattle  real  estate.  It 
had  been  a  great  day  for 
"Lucky  Dog"  Biggar. 
He  had  staked  a  good 
deal  more  than  "his  all" 
— ^against  the  heavy-weights,  too,  in  the 
Alaska  Bank  crowd — and  won.  The 
Fosdick  block  was  his.  By  noon  tomor- 
row the  deal  with  the  Boston  syndicate 
would  have  been  closed.  Biggar's 
profits  would  be  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
less  commissions.  Not  so  bad.  And 
yet  he  seemed  nervous,  worried,  not  at 
all  his  usual  cool  self.  He  shut  his 
roller-top  desk  with  a  rattle  and  bang, 
bit  the  end  off  a  cigar  viciously,  wheeled 
about  the  revolving  chair,  and  looked  out 
the  window.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
weather. 

It  was  raining.  The  regular  Seattle 
drizzle  of  the  morning  had  thickened 
into  spitting  pellets.  These  burst  against 
the  window  and  trickled  down  the  pane 
like  tears.  Out  in  the  roadstead,  bot- 
toms from  every  port  in  the  world  chafed 
at  their  moorings  under  the  lash  of  the 
stiffening  northwest  gale.  Thp  city 
stretched  away  on  all  sides,  its  hundred 
hills  looking,  through  the  driving  rain 
sheets,  like  a  storm-swept  sea.  It  was 
no  day  to  be  out  of  doors.  But,  as  Big- 
gar  looked  down  into  the  canyon  of 
Second  avenue,  crowds  hurried  up  and 
down.  Two  policemen  in  dripping  rub- 
ber capes  had  their  hands  full  trying  to 
disentangle  the  traffic  at  the  corner. 

Early  as  it  was,  lights  blinked  from 
hundreds  of  windows  in  the  tall  office- 
buildings.  The  headlight  of  one  crowded 
car  almost  touched  the  round  splash  of 


glare  which  it  cast  on  the  wet  rear  dash- 
board of  the  car  ahead.  Gongs  clanged 
petulantly  for  an  impossible  right  of 
way.  Also  the  shops  were  thronged. 
The  Seattle  spirit,  not  to  be  discouraged 
by  mere  weather,  was  abroad.  Pros- 
perity rumbled  and  roared  unseen  be- 
neath the  visible  bustle,  like  the  fur- 
naces far  down  below  the  gay  decks  of 
the  liner.  And  just  across  the  street, 
Biggar  could  see  the  sagging  pebble-and- 
tar  roof  of  the  old  Fosdidc  block — ^his 
winnings  for  the  day. 

The  Fosdick  Block— Seattle's  chief 
boast  in  the  primitive  days  a  dozen  years 
ago — was  a  monument  to  the  taste  which 
■  fancied  that  cast-iron  Corinthian  col- 
umns, set  one  upon  another  to  the  num- 
ber of  six  or  seven,  with  tiers  of  narrow 
windows  between  them,  constituted  an 
imposing  facade.  It  had  cost  old  Phin- 
eas  Fosdick,  one  of  the  famous  pioneers, 
the  staggering  sum  of  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  Today,  Biggar  had  bought 
it  for  a  million — just  to  sell  it  tomorrow 
for  a  million  and  a  quarter.  When  "the 
street"  heard  all  this,  even  as  things 
were  going,  it  complacently  predicted 
that  Lucky  Dog's  Waterloo,  long  over- 
due, was  now  a  matter  of  iwenty-four 
hours.  He  could  not,  of  course,  put  up 
the  million;  and,  just  as  certainly,  no- 
body would  come  through  with  a  million 
and  a  quarter.  Some  people  dont  rec- 
ognize Prosperity  when  they  see  it. 
Biggar  did.  He  knew  that  the  Seattle 
game  was  no  longer  a  quiet  little  affair 
among  friends.  Some  of  the  biggest 
"interests"  from  back  east  were  sitting 
in  the  game  now.  The  limit  was — ^thc 
sky! 
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Yes,  it  had  been  a  great  day  for 
Lucky  Dog.  Considering  that  he  had 
"struck"  Seattle,  dead  broke,  less  than 
three  years  before,  he  had  good  reason 
to  feel  satisfied.  Nerve  had  done  it.  It 
had  taken  nerve  to  grub-stake  Jim  Prout 
and  send  him  to  Nome.  More  nerve  to 
sell  their  no-good  claim  in  the  tundra 
for  twenty  thousand  dollars.  More 
nerve  yet  to  see  that  Prout  never  heard 
of  the  deal.  And  every  ounce  of  nerve 
to  carry — if  only  over  night — a  million- 
dollar  contract  secured  with  other  peo- 
ple's money.  Still,  in  Seattle,  faint  heart 
never  won — anything. 

Biggar  tilted  back  his  chair,  put  his 
muddy  feet  on  the  window  sill,  re-lit  his 
cigar,  and  looked  out  over  the  bay  at  the 
dimming  outline  of  Alki  Point.  Sud- 
denly he  started.  A  pair  of  thin  hands 
had  been  clapped  over  his  eyes,  and 
somebody  was  taking  liberties  with  his 
bald  spot  and  laughing  behind  his  back. 

"Cut  it  out,  kid!"  said  Biggar,  shak- 
ing himself  free  of  the  girl's  hands.  The 
only  thing  he  disliked  about  his  stenog- 
rapher was  her  failure  to  realize  that  a 
man  does  not  always  feel  during  busi- 
ness hours  as  he  sometimes  feels  at  an 
after-the-theatre  supper. 

"Gee !  but  you  're  grouchy  today,  all 
right,  all  right!"  pouted  the  girl,  a  tall, 
slender  blonde  with  a  huge  fluffy  pom- 
padour over  a  pasty  pink  face  and  a 
costly  bunch  of  violets  pinned  to  the 
lapel  of  her  smart  bolero. 

"Say,  kid,  did  that  man  come  back — 
you  knowi  the  dark  little  guy  with  the 
grave-yard  cough?"  asked  Biggar,  ig- 
noring her  kittenish  overtures. 

"Did  he  come  back!"  cried  the  girl. 
"I  should  say  yes !  He  's  been  in  and 
out  all  day-7-looking  like  a  drowned  rat. 
Aint  he  got  no  home  to  stay  to  when  it's 
raining?" 

"If  he  comes  in  again,  tell  'im  I  'm  out 
of  town,  dead — anything;  but  dont  let 
him  hang  around  waiting  for  me,  see  ?" 

"Trying  to  touch  you  for  two  bits?" 

"Cut  it  out !" 

"Oh,  he  aint  worrying  me  so  's  you 
could  notice  it!  But  see  here.  Big — Do 
we  or  dont  we  go?" 

"Go?  Now?  With  the  market  siz- 
zling the  way  it  is  ?  You  've  got  another 
think  coming,  kid." 


"That's  all  very  fine — for  you.  Hut 
where  do  I  get  off  ?" 

"Forget  it !  I  '11  take  you  plumb 
through  to  little  old  Noo  York — later, 
see?" 

"Oh — very — well!"  drawled  the  girl, 
running  an  expert  hand  over  the  pocket 
in  which  he  kept  his  loose  change.  Big- 
gar's  besetting  sin  was  not  penurious- 
ness.  When  he  had  money,  and  spend- 
ing it  bought  the  sort  of  popularity  he 
craved,  he  spent  it  like  water.  So  he 
stuck  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  fished 
out  a  palmful  of  gold  pieces. 

"You  're  not  half  bad — when  you  're 
asleep!"  she  laughed,  patting  his  fat, 
flabby  jowl. 

"You  make  me  tired!"  grunted  Big- 
gar; and  the  stenographer  ran  giggling 
into  the  outer  office,  while  he  turned  up 
his  trousers  and  put  on  his  rain-coat. 

Biggar's  offices  were  at  the  top  of  the 
mammoth  Klondike  Arcade  building, 
two-thirds  of  whose  three  hundred 
suites  were  occupied  by  real-estate  agents 
,and  real-estate  speculators.  It  was 
nearly  five  o'clock  and  the  corridors  and 
elevators  w^re  filling  with  men.  All 
talked  only  of  the  day's  bumper  crop  of 
big  deals.  At  the  eleventh  floor,  little 
Il^r  Marks  got  into  the  elevator;  lower 
down,  Phil  Means. 

"They  're  on  you  today,  Biggy — and 
congratulations,  old  man !"  said  Marks. 

"I'm  on  the  wagon,"  replied  Biggar, 
"but  I  '11  open  wine  for  you  two  if  either 
of  you  can  guess  how  I  did  it." 

They  gave  it  up — but  followed  Biggar 
back  into  the  palatial  bar  on  the  ground 
floor,  just  the  same.  The  place  was  full 
of  men.  They  were  telling  each  other 
what  was  doing  in  tide-flats  and  the  new 
"above  Pike  street"  bonanza  and  "acre- 
age propositions  'way  out  twenty  years 
from  now."  Wiry  little  Oleson,  inspired 
by  the  morning's  success  and  the  after- 
noon's cocktails,  was  proclaiming  to 
everybody  that  you  could  blindfold  your- 
self, put  your  finger  on  any  old  lot  on 
the  map  of  Seattle,  buy  it  at  any  old 
figure,  and  double  your  money  in  a 
week.  Biggar  opened  quart  after  quart 
of  wine.  Quite  as  many  men  were  slap- 
ping him  on  the  back  and  telling  him 
that  he  was  the  best  ever,  as  had  been 
trying  to  ruin  him  for  two  years  and 
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calling  him  a  four-flusher  and  a  tin- 
horn. 

Meanwhile,  the  elevators  were  pour- 
ing crowds  into  the  congestion  in  the 
great  marble-and-gold  lobby.  A  one- 
armed  man  standing  just  inside  the  re- 
volving doors  was  doing  a  land-office 
business  in  four-bit  umbrellas;  news- 
boys invaded  the  usually  forbidden  place 
to  sell  their  bedraggled  wares ;  and  even 
the  hideous,  old  Si  wash  klootchman 
squatting  with  her  native  baskets  on  the 
muddy  threshold  chuckled  as  flush 
young  gentlemen  tossed  unprecedented 
silver  into  her  wrinkled  talons  of  hands. 
Outside,  in  the  drenching  rain,  people 
jostled  each  other  and  dashed  pell-mell 
to  try  to  squeeze  into  cars  already 
jammed,  all  happy,  all  richer  than  yes- 
terday, all  drunk  with  the  spirit  of 
prosperity. 

As  Biggar  stopped  in  the  lobby  to 
button  his  rain-coat  he  felt  somebody 
pull  his  sleeve  and  turned  to  see  who  it 
was.  The  man  with  the  cough  was 
standing  by  the  radiator,  laying  his  blue 
fingers  on  the  hot  marble  slab  and 
toasting  the  wet  out  of  his  thin 
and  faded  frock  coat  as  he  leaned 
against  the  bronzed  pipes.  A  little 
river  of  rain  ran  from  the  brim  of 
his  hat  and  steam  was  rising  from  his 
soaked  trousers.  Rubber  shoes,  several 
sizes  too  large,  covered  his  otherwise 
bare  feet.  Thanks  to  the  crowd  in  the 
lobby,  the  uniformed  "starter"  had  not 
seen  the  bum  and  come  over  from  the 
elevators  to  order  him  away. 

"Why,  hello,  pall'  laughed  Biggar, 
cordially  enough,  but  edging  away. 
"Aint  you  connected  with  no  job  yet?" 

"No,  sir,  not  as  yet,"  answered  the 
man,  speaking  in  the  confidential  tone 
heard  only  in  the  last  trench  of  the  lost 
battle  of  life.  "I  Ve  spent  most  of  the 
day  trying  to  see  you.  The  fact  is,  I 
lied  to  you  this  morning — or,  I  should 
say,  I  failed  to  tell  you  that  I  knew 
Phineas  Fosdick  personally." 

He  watched  Biggar  curiously  as  he 
spoke,  but  if  his  peering,  near-sighted 
eyes  detected  anything  significant  they 
must  have  been  quick,  for  Biggar  was  a 
good  poker  player  and  his  face  a  safe 
mask  to  his  thoughts. 


"Then  you  know  several  kinds  of  a 
damn  fool,"  he  laughed.  "Old  Fosdick 
stood  to  win  pretty  much  all  Seattle — and 
got  cold  feet  ten  years  too  soon,  see. 
Why,  I've  corralled  a  lot  of  his  lost 
chances  myself." 

"So  I  hear,"  replied  the  man,  "and 
that's  why  I  wanted  to  see  you.     You 

see,  sir "    A  fit  of  coughing  stopped 

him.  When  he  went  on,  the  broken  frag- 
ments were  hard  to  connect.  "You  see 
— Phineas  Fosdick's — son —  The  title — " 

"You'd  better  vamoose  before  they 
pinch  you — ^and  here 's  the  price,"  broke 
in  Biggar,  who  had  noticed  the  little  blue 
sores  on  the  fellow's  wrist  and  forearm 
and  knew  well  the  story  they  told  and 
that  of  the  sunken  cheeks  and  the  lynxy 
furtive  eyes. 

The  man  clutched  the  dollar  and  tried 
to  detain  Biggar,  but  he  was  gone  the 
next  instant.  So  he  hugged  the  radia- 
tor and  dried  himself  until,  when  the 
crowd  had  thinned,  the  elevator  man 
spied  him  and  told  him  to  get  out.  He 
slouched  through  the  turn-stile  door  and 
went  out  into  the  dark  and  wet,  the  heels 
of  his  rubbers  dropping  at  every  step 
with  a  soppy,  gushy  sound.  At  a  drug- 
store below  Yesler  Way  he  bought  the 
little  white  tablets  which  gave  the  lie  to 
the  hell  of  life,  and  then,  in  the  lavatory 
at  Billy  the  Mug's,  he  rolled  up  a 
sleeve.  *  *  * 

Biggar  had  jumped  into  an  autocab 
and  was  skimming  homeward  along  the 
wet  asphalt.  He  had  recently  bought  a 
pretentious  house  on  Queen  Anne  Hill, 
on  the  boulevard  skirting  its  southern 
side,  where  were  also  the  mansions  of 
other  successful  ones.  Nearby  was  the 
Elizabethan  residence  of  the  landlord  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  dives  below  the  "dead 
line";  over  the  way,  the  palace  of  a 
former  prudent  chief  of  police ;  and  just 
beyond,  a  massive  stone  edifice  giving 
impressive  evidence  of  the  profitable- 
ness of  blackmailing  as  a  profession.  Mr. 
Biggar's  personality  and  porte-cochere 
lent  added  splendor  to  the  exclusive 
neighborhood. 

Half-way  home,  he  stopped  the  cab 
and  ordered  the  chauffeur  to  hurry  back 
down-town,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  Mr. 
Biggar  was  shown  into  the  private  office 
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of  his  attorney.  Biggar  had  the  merit 
of  never  wasting  Mr.  Hammond's  very 
costly  time. 

"If  old  Fosdick  was  married,"  he  shot 
out  before  the  lawyer  could  ask  him  to  be 
seated,  "why  in  hell  haven't  you  told 
me  ?  And  what 's  all  this  I  hear  about 
his  marrying  a  squaw?" 

"Bless  my  soul!"  exclaimed  Ham- 
mond, a  quiet,  keen,  suave  little  man, 
who  spent  his  days  advising  captains  of 
industry  and  rulers  of  finance  how  to 
avoid  consequences,  and  his  nights  pe- 
rusing sundry  learned  treatises  wherein 
one  may  discover  that  it  is  precisely  these 
avoided  consequences  which  are  fast  ac- 
cumulating that  final  and  overwhelming 
consequence  which  cannot,  when  the 
hour  arrives,  be  avoided.  A  philosopher 
in  his  way,  Mr.  Hammond,  and  a  cynic 
withal.  "Bless  my  soul,  Mr.  Biggar,  you 
are  going  into  ancient  history,  are  you 
not?" 

"Search  me!"  grunted  Biggar;  "but 
if  there  's  a  million-to-one  chance  of  a 
fluke  in  the  title,  I  want  to  know  it  right 
away  quick,  before  I  go  any  further." 

"Naturally,"  murmured  Mr.  Ham- 
mond. He  derived  considerable  amuse- 
ment, no  less  than  revenue,  from  the 
animals  who  sought  his  advice ;  from  the 
Biggar  type  especially.  "I  was  care- 
ful, I  assure  you,  to  look  into  the 
question  of  by-products  in  this  particu- 
lar matter." 

"The  question  of  what?"  asked  Big- 
gar, nettled. 

"Of  by-products,"  replied  Hammond, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  eyes 
closed  and  the  tips  of  his  sensitive  fin- 
gers held  together.  "You  see,  Mr.  Big- 
gar," he  went  on,  speaking  with  the  even 
tone  of  a  supreme-court  judge  reading 
an  opinion,  "every  evolutionary  process 
results  not  only  in  the  desired  product, 
but  also  in  certain  by-products.  You 
have  observed  that  there  is  a  pile  of  slag 
close  to  every  blast  furnace,  for  instance, 
a  dump  of  refuse  beside  every  smelter, 
and  that  grease,  fat  and  scum  rise  to  the 
surface  in  a  cauldron,  while  the  weight- 
ier ingredients  are  precipitated  to  the 
bottom  ?" 

"What  in  the  devil's  name  are  you — " 

"One    moment,    please,    Mr.    Biggar 


The  evolution  of  a  great  metropolis  like 
Seattle  is  a  very  complex  and  interesting 
process.  It  follows  the  universal  law  of 
evolution.  Prosperity  is  the  object  aimed 
at,  the  desired  product.  It  can  be 
achieved — as  nobody  knows  better  than 
Mr.  Biggar — ^but  not  without  by-pro- 
ducts, not  without  the  inevitable  by- 
products. For  example,  we  are  at  this 
time  enjoying  a  phenomenal  output  of 
prosperity;  the  vats  of  success  are  run- 
ning over;  and  one  can  hardly  dodge 
wealth  here.  But  two  thousand  unem- 
ployed men  walked  our  streets  last  night ; 
a  woman  and  her  three  children  starved 
to  death  last  night,  down  on  the  sand 
lots;  there  are  three  or  four  murders,  a 
score  of  hold-ups,  half  a  hundred  bur- 
glaries, and  many  times  that  number  of 
petty  crimes  against  property,  here  in 
booming  Seattle  every  month." 

"If  you  are  not  drunk — or  ragging  me 
— I  'd  like  to  know  what  all  that  has  to 
do  with  old  Fosdick  marrying  a  squaw, 
and  the  title  to  his " 

"Precisely!  I  was  just  coming  to  the 
connection.  Mr.  Fosdick  did  marry  a 
klootchman.  Fosdick  is  dead,  but  his 
son " 

"That's  the  racket!"  broke  in  Biggar 
getting  up  and  facing  the  unruffled  at- 
torney. "What  if  his  son  showed  up 
some  day?  And  that  damn  squaw — 
would  n't  she  have  some  sort  of  a  hold 
on  the  real  estate?  I  wish  to  thunder 
you  'd  put  me  wise  to  all  this  before  I 
coughed  up  that  hundred  thousand  this 
morning." 

"If  you  \^ill  sit  down  and  permit  me 
to  continue  my  remarks,"  replied  Ham- 
mond quietly,  "I  shall  show  you  how  un- 
necessary all  your  anxiety  is.  Thank 
you  I  Now,  sir,  I  was  about  to  state,  that 
the  late  Mr.  Phineas  Fosdick,  his  widow 
and  his  son,  are  all  to  be  classed  as  by- 
products; interesting,  of  course,  to  the 
student  of  sociology,  but  negligible,  quite 
negligible,  when  assaying  the  present  so- 
cial output  of  our  Seattle  product,  pros- 
perity. Fosdick,  like  most  of  the  first 
settlers,  sank  just  before  the  scum  and 
fat  which  you  are  now  skimming  from 
the  pot  rose  to  the  top.  As  for  his  Si- 
wash  wife;  all  such  ladies  were  de 
clared  by-products  by  a  special  act  of  the 
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legislature,  whose  passage  was  procured 
by  such  of  the  early  men  of  influence  as 
began  to  foresee  Seattle's  future  great- 
ness— ^and  that  t^^ir  dusky  helpmeets 
might  prove  a  bar  to  social  ascent.  A 
squaw,  therefore,  was  sloughed  off  as  a 
by-product  quite  early  in  the  process. 
As  for  T^'^'^^ick's  son :  if  he  should  ever 
turn  up  here,  he  would  probably  spend  a 
few  weeks  on  the  chain-gang — ^there  are 
some  two  hundred  by-products  at  present 
on  the  gang — ^and  then  die  out  at  the 
county  poor-farm  or  in  the  Steilacoom 
madhouse.  I  trust  that  I  have  removed 
your  apprehension?" 

Biggar  muttered  something  about  it 
being  all  serene  if  Hammond  said  so,  and 
hurried  down  to  the  street.  Telephoning 
to  his  wife  that  he  would  not  be  home  for 
dinner,  he  dropped  into  a  basement  grill 
for  a  steak  and  the  chance  of  finding 
some  one  there. 

"The  very  man  I  wanted  to  see  I"  cried 
Peters,  of  the  Times,  as  Biggar  joined 
him  at  the  bar  and  asked  him  what  he  'd 
have.    "Got  anything  on  for  tonight?*' 

"No — and  I  'm  yours,"  answered  Big- 
gar, "if  it 's  anything  dee-lirious  I  I  'm 
all  in." 

"You  're  on  I"  chuckled  Peters,  a  dis- 
sipated little  man  with  a  face  like  a  fer- 
ret's. "But  come  on,  order  something 
that 's  already  cooked,  for  we  're  late  as 
it  is." 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  they  left  the 
restaurant  and  together  jumped  into  a 
cab  and  were  driven  rapidly  toward  the 
southern  outskirts  of  the  city. 

II. 

The  man  with  the  cough  loitered  about 
Billy  the  Mug's  for  some  time.  Thanks 
to  tilt  little  white  tablets,  his  hang-dog 
look  and  sense  of  intolerable  dejection 
were  being  shaken  off,  and  he  soon  be- 
gan to  view  himself,  his  fellow  man,  and 
life  in  general  in  a  different  light.  In 
fact,  the  feeling  of  well-being  grew  upon 
him  so  quickly  that  his  attitude  toward 
himianity  at  large  became  one  of  expan- 
sive beneficence  and  optimism.  He  no 
longer  avoided  the  eyes  of  the  men  about 
him.  His  hunted  look  vanished.  Af- 
fluence mingled  with  generosity  caused 
him  to  buy^ntmiberless  three-cent  mugs 


of  beer  for  total  strangers.  He  looked 
upon  any  offer  of  a  return  treat  as  an 
insult.  Finally,  the  nickels  and  dimes  in 
his  pocket  glowed  in  his  imagination  as 
double  eagles,  and  the  sweep  of  his  al- 
truism included  all  mankind. 

"Step  up,  gentlemen,"  h^  said,  gather- 
ing the  entire  company  in  his  gesture  of 
invitation.  "Mack,  let  the  boys  have 
anything  they  like,  anything,  even  wine 
if  they  prefer  it." 

"I  'm  from  Missouri,"  grinned  the  bar- 
tender, with  a  wink  at  the  policeman 
standing  at  the  door.  "If  you  '11  show 
me,  I  '11  set  'em  up  meself  fur  the  whole 
bunch." 

The  man  with  the  cough  was  furious. 
He  lurched  close  to  the  bar  and  chal- 
lenged the  eye  of  the  scoffer. 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  dont  think  I 
have  the  price — of  your  whole  outfit?" 
he  asked  proudly.  "Why,  good  Lord, 
Mack,  I  'm  going  to  sell  one  of  my 
buildings  tomorrow  for  a  million.  Open 
up — for  'em  all  I" 

There  was  a  great  commotion  at  this. 
Men  came  from  the  far  comers  to  join 
the  crowd  shouting  around  the  excited 
millionaire.  The  policeman  strolled  into 
the  room  and  laid  a  hand  on  the  man's 
shoulder. 

"Q)me,  get  out  of  this !  I  'm  on  to 
you — ^and  you  'd  better  change  your 
brand.    Come,  your  pipe's  out!" 

The  man  with  the  cough,  as  if  over- 
awed by  the  star  and  buttons,  made  no 
protest  when  he  was  shoved  roughly  out 
into  the  night.  He  stood  in  doubt  for 
several  minutes  at  the  comer,  and  then 
walked  fast  in  the  direction  of  the  sand 
lots.  On  past  dingy  saloons,  whose  din- 
giness  and  disrepute  seemed  to  increase 
as  he  went,  he  hurried  southward.  On 
past  great  solid  squares  filled  with  dark 
warehouses  and  factories,  and,  finally, 
along  a  level  road  which  seemed  to 
stretch  without  end  over  the  muddy  tide- 
flats,  above  which  it  was  raised  like  a 
railway  embankment.  Only  an  occasional 
arc  light  sputtering  in  the  rain,  or  the 
feeble  gleam  in  the  window  of  a  low 
road-house,  broke  the  monotony  of  the 
dismal  way.  Among  the  squalid  hovels, 
built  of  old  doors,  old  scraps  of  tin  roof- 
ing, old  anything,  he  made  his  way  to 
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the  piano-box  which  was  his  own  home. 
He  remained  within  only  a  moment,  and 
then  took  up  his  hurried  journey  along 
the  turnpike.  A  mile  or  so  farther  on 
he  left  the  road  and  crept  cautiously 
along  one  of  the  railroad  trestles  which 
cut  the  flats  into  a  diaper  pattern  of 
sunken  squares.  At  its  other  end  he 
turned  south  once  more,  and  it  was  there  ^ 
that  he  ran  upon  a  tramp  who  was  sit- 
ting smoking  against  an  electric  light 
pole. 

"Hello,  pal,"  croaked  the  tramp. 
"Coin'  to  the  Roost?" 

"No,"  replied  the  man  with  the  cough, 
"I  'm  going  to  Fosdick's  Folly." 

"Hully  gee!  but  you're  slow!"  re- 
torted the  tramp.  "That's  the  Roost. 
And  say,  brother,  it 's  the  best  hotel  west 
of  Chi.  Room  and  bath,  five  plunks  per 
— how  's  that  ?    I  '11  put  yer  next,  see  ?" 

They  trudged  on  together.  Neither 
spoke  during  the  two-mile  walk.  The 
rain  had  settled  into  a  downpour,  and  for 
some  reason  the  man  with  the  cough 
seemed  to  prefer  silence.  The  tramp 
moreover  was  grouchy  with  hunger,  and 
his  feet  were  sore.  A  drunken  woman 
with  a  little  girl  joined  them  just  before 
they  reached  the  tumbled-down  gate  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stood  the 
Roost.  She  staggered  along  with  them, 
and  at  the  gate  four  or  five  others  joined 
them.  A  light  showed  in  one  of  the  up- 
per windows  of  the  Roost. 

Everybody  knows  Fosdick's  Folly. 
Among  his  numerous  wrong  guesses 
Phineas  Fosdick  had  foretold  an  early 
southerly  extension  of  the  city,  and  had 
built  a  great  suburban  mansion  where 
now,  after  twenty  years,  were  only  deso- 
late moors  with  here  and  there  the  little 
truck  gardens  of  Chinese  squatters.  In 
the  crash  of  his  fortunes,  the  "Folly" 
was  scarcely  noticed  among  his  assets, 
and  the  house — a  costly  monstrosity  of 
cupolas  and  verandahs  "ornamented" 
with  scroll-sawed  gimcracks — soon  fell 
into  the  hands  of  vandals.  Not  an  un- 
broken pane  remained  in  its  windows; 
doors  were  torn  off  their  hinges;  the 
plumbing  had  long  since  found  its  way 
to  junk  shops  of  questionable  honesty, 
and  the  spacious  parlors  and  apartments 
became    the    refuge    of    the    increasing 


number  of  those  who,  being  convicted  of 
the  crime  of  being  broke  in  both  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  found  it  a  convenient  place 
on  which  to  mature  their  plans  for  the 
future. 

"Didn't  I  tell  youse  guys  that  I 
would  n't  stand  fur  no  rough  house  ?" 
asked  the  tramp  as  he  led  the  newly  ar- 
rived guests  into  the  hall  dimly  lighted 
by  a  bit  of  candle  end. 

A  woman's  shrieks  were  heard  up- 
stairs and  men  were  scurrying  up  and 
down.  The  man  with  the  cough  looked 
about  him  dazed  and  then  went  over  and 
asked  an  old  woman  who  was  boiling 
water  in  an  old  oil  can  at  the  hearth, 
what  the  noises  upstairs  meant. 

"Minnie  the  Rat. is  dyin'  wid  her  kid," 
muttered  the  old  woman,  stooping  to 
wring  out  a  steaming  rag. 

"My  God!"  groaned  the  man  with  the 
cough ;  and  he  felt  his  way  up  the  dark 
stairs,  heedless  of  the  oaths  flung  at  him 
by  men  against  whom  he  stumbled. 

He  had  wandered  about  the  dark  cor- 
ridors on  the  second  floor  only  a  few 
minutes,  when  he  heard  the  clang  of  a 
gong  outside  and  presently  the  tramping 
and  yelling  of  many  men.  He  ran  down- 
stairs and  saw  at  once  what  the  matter 
was.  The  police  had  raided  the  Roost. 
A  sergeant  and  half  a  dozen  officers  were 
herding  the  score  or  more  of  outcasts 
with  their  clubs  and  bundling  them  into 
the  three  patrol  wagons  drawn  up  before 
the  door.  Two  men  not  in  uniform 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  One  was 
Peters  of  the  Times  furiously  taking 
notes  for  his  "scoop" ;  and  the  other  was 
"Lucky  Dog"  Biggar. 

"It 's  all  right,  Mr.  Biggar,"  cried  the 
man  with  the  cough,  gripping  the  lapels 
of  Biggar's  coat  with  his  thin  fingers. 
"This  is  my  house,  and  these  poor  people 
are " 

The  sergeant  hit  him  on  the  mouth 
and  pushed  him  out  upon  the  verandah. 

"Who  's  your  friend  ?"  asked  Peters, 
thirsting  for  details. 

"Oh,  only  a  dope  artist  to  whom  I  g^ve 
the  price  this  afternoon,"  answered  Big- 
gar, trying  to  laugh. 

It  was  all  over  in  five  minutes.  The 
three  loads  of  by-products  were  driven  to 
town,  only  the  old  woman  being  left  to 
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lay  out  the  corpse  of  Minnie  the  Rat  and 
to  do  what  she  could  for  the  new-born 
child. 

Mr.  Biggar  got  up  the  next  morning 
early  enough  to  attend  the  opening  of 
the  police  court.  The  first  case  was  that 
of  a  woman  of  possibly  seventy.  Her 
thin  gray  hair  hung  in  dusty  tangled 
wisps  over  her  bleared  eyes  and  wrinkled 
drink-cursed  face. 

"Ah,  it's  you  again,  eh,  Mary?" 
chuckled  the  judge,  a  thick-set  man  with 
a  putty  face  and  low  forehead.  "Well, 
Mary,  my  love,  I  guess  sixty  days  will 
be  good  for  what  ails  you." 

The  old  woman  screamed  and 
scratched  when  the  officers  hustled  her 
through  the  door  to  the  "tank."  A  long 
list  of  "drunk  and  disorderly"  cases  fol- 
lowed. Mr.  Biggar  was  beginning  to 
feel  bored.  Forty-two  others  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  having  no  ready 
cash — and  were  duly  punished.  Then 
the  case  of  "John  Doe"— the  ninth  of  that 
name — ^was  called ;  and  the  man  with  the 
cough  stood  up.  Biggar  leaned  over  the 
railing  and  watched  the  proceedings. 

"Vagrant,"  said  the  judge,  without 
looking  up  from  his  writing.  "Guilty  or 
not  guilty?" 

"May  I  make  a  statement  before 
pleading?"  asked  the  prisoner,  startling 
the  judge  into  glancing  at  him,  both  by 
the  request  itself  and  the  tone  of  quiet 
assurance  in  which  it  was  made.  At 
times,  with  the  ebb  of  the  tide  of  irides- 
cent dreams  caused  by  the  little  white 
tablets,  it  was  given  to  the  man  with  the 
cough  to  enjoy  a  brief  period  of  almost 
sanity  and  peace  before  the  awful  inrush 
of  that  other  black  tide  of  despair  and 
torment. 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  demanded  the 
judge,  gruffly. 

"I  merely  wish  to  say,"  began  the 
prisoner,  "that  my  present  condition  of 

poverty  and  disease  is  due  to "  The 

cough  stopped  him. 

"There 's  a  lot  of  cases  waiting,  your 
Honor,"  remarked  the  city  prosecutor,  a 
political  heeler  with  the  face  of  a  thief 
and  the  sympathies  of  a  hyena ;  "make  it 
thirty  days,  and  let 's  get  on." 

"I    was    about    to    say,    please    your 


Honor,"  persisted  the  prisoner,  "that  if 
my  father  had  not  been  ruined  by  men 
who  now  stand  high  in  .this  city,  I  would 
not  have  been  turned  loose  at  nine  years 
of  age,  to  scrape  up  a  living  the  best  way 
I  could — and  to  go  to  hell.  If  your 
Honor  will  permit  me  to  leave  town,  I  '11 
try  to  borrow  from  some  of  my  father's 
old  friends  enough  to  go  somewhere. 
You  see,  your  Honor,  you  might  be  a 
little  easy  on  the  son  of  Phineas  Fos- 
dick." 

"Shut  up!"  thundered  the  judge,  while 
the  crowd  of  hangers-on  roared  at  the 
bum's  nerve,  "or  I  wont  let  you  off.  Skip, 
now,  and  if  you  aint  out  of  town  in 
two  hours  I  '11  send  you  up  for  sixty 
days." 

The  man  with  the  cough  picked  up  his 
battered  hat  and  walked  with  shuffling 
feet  through  the  jeering  crowd  to  the 
street.  Biggar  followed  him  and  forced 
a  large  gold  piece  upon  him,  bidding  him 
go  as  far  away  as  it  would  take  him,  and 
then  hurried  off  to  keep  his  appointment 
with  Hammond  and  the  Boston  syndicate 
people.  Much  to  Biggar's  annoyance, 
Mr.  Hammond  reported  that  the  final 
settlement  of  the  deal  had  been  put  off 
until  the  next  day — ^the  lawyer  wanted 
to  look  into  a  certain  matter,  he  said — 
and  Biggar,  already  ill  at  ease,  was 
obliged  to  worry  through  the  day  filled 
with  vague  anxiety. 

Late  that  evening  Hammond  called 
him  up  on  the  telephone  and  asked  him 
to  come  down  to  his  office. 

"Wishing  to  avoid  giving  you  any  un- 
necessary alarm,"  began  the  attorney  in 
that  tormentingly  low  tone  of  his,  "I 
asked  for  the  postponement,  so  that  I 
might  have  time  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure.  You  see,  Mr.  Biggar,  after 
I  talked  with  you  yesterday  I  learned  that 
Phineas  Fosdick  had  specifically  refused 
to  put  away  his  Siwash  wife — so  that  her 
signature  would  be  required  to  make  a 
deed  valid.  Wait  a  moment,  please.  Mrs. 
Fosdick  did  sign  the  deed  transferring 
the  Fosdick  Block  to  the  Morton  estate. 
It  was  of  young  Fosdick  that  I  was 
thinking;  if  he  were  alive " 

"Hell !"  broke  in  Biggar,  getting  to  his 
feet  in  a  fury  of  disgust  and  impotent 
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menace.  "He  is  alive  all  right  enough 
and  he  's  here  in  Seattle — and  you  're  a 
great  lawyer,  I  dont  think !" 

"I  was  simply  going  to  suggest,"  went 
on  Hammond  calmly,  "that,  as  young 
Fosdick  was  the  legitimate  son  of  the 
man  whose  losses  have  been  your  for- 
tune, it  might  possibly  occur  to  you  to 
look  him  up  and  put  the  boy  on  his  feet." 

"Sure  thing — and  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Hammond.  Whatever  you  think  is 
right,  I  '11  give  the  kid." 

"It  will  not  be  necessary  now,"  replied 
Hammond,  without  a  trace  of  feeling. 
"I  saw  in  the  evening  papers  that  the 
body  of  a  dope  fiend  had  been  found 


under  a  culvert  down  near  the  sand  lots, 
and  that  it  proved  to  be  that  of  a  fellow 
who  had  declared  in  the  police  court  this 
morning  that  he  was  Fosdick's  son.  So  I 
dropped  in  at  the  morgue  to  ascertain 
the  facts.  I  recognized  the  man  at  once. 
As  I  have  so  often  told  you,  Mr.  Biggar, 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  the  fittest 
alone — ^yourself,  for  instance — survive ; 
the  by-products  are  flung  out  upon  the 
dump." 

"Quit  your  kidding  I"  laughed  Biggar, 
dimly  conscious  of  being  despised  by  this 
cool  and  perfectly  self-contained  lawyer : 
"and  come  out  and  have  a  drink." 

They  went. 


My  Lands;  Not  Thine 


By  Don  Marquis 


My  lands,  not  thine,  we  look  upon, 
Friend  Croesus,  hill  and  vale  and  lawn : 

Mine  every  woodland  madrigal 

And  mine  thy  singing  waterfall 
That  vaguely  hints  of  Helicon. 

Mark  how  thine  upland  slopes  have  drawn 
A  golden  glory  from  the  dawn! 

''Poors  gold?** — thy  dullness  proves  them  all 
My  lands,  not  thine. 

For  when  all  title-deeds  are  gone, 
Still,  still,  will  satyr,  nymph  and  faun 

Through  brake  and  covert  pipe  and  call 

In  dances  wild  and  bacchanal ; 

For  them,  for  me,  thou  holdst  in  pawn 

My  lands, — not  thine. 
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"The  Coming  Struggle  in  the  Far  East" 


From  a  Chinese  Viewpoint 
By  Ching  Chun  Wang 

Editor  Chinne  StuJenl'9  Journal 


^T^ARLY  in  September  last 
my  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  Mr.  Saito's 
article  in  the  Pacific 
Monthly  entitled,  "The 
Coming  Struggle  in  the 
Far  East,"  in  which  the  writer  suggests 
his  notion  of  the  only  way  that  can  settle 
the  Chinese  question  peacefully.  The 
weight  of  this  suggestion  has  already 
been  indirectly,  but  convincingly  and 
conclusively,  determined  by  Mr.  Pros- 
ser's  "How  Aggressive  Japan  Is  Domi- 
nating the  Pacific,"  and  Mr.  Hulbert's 
"Japan's  Object  Lesson  in  Korea,"  both 
of  which  appeared  in  the  same  issue  of 
the  Pacific  Monthly,  Since  Mr.  Saito's 
article  is  addressed  to  the  patriots,  states- 
men and  students  of  China,  and  since  I 
try  to  be  one  of  the  first  and  happen  to 
be  one  of  the  last  of  these  three  classes, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  express  directly  my 


humble  opinion  of  Mr.  Saito's  sugges- 
tion. I 
Mr.  Saito  believes  that  China  is  on  the 
verge  of  being  dismembered,  and  to 
avoid  this  contingency,  he  suggests  that 
China  should  say  to  Japan :  "We  are  in 
distress,  we  are  in  a  death  struggle,  but 
we,  ourselves,  cannot  mend  the  situation : 
we  believe  in  your  honesty  and  integrity, 
we  have  confidence  in  your  ability  from 
the  experience  in  your  own  country; 
take  us  in  your  guardianship  until  we  are 
a  good,  strong  nation."  Since  Mr.  Saito 
based  this  suggestion  upon  the  ground 
that  China  is  utterly  helpless  herself, 
that  Japan's  record  as  a  guardian  justi- 
fies China  so  to  invite  her,  and  that 
Japan  is  the  most  friendly  and  honest 
neighbor  of  China,  may  we,  therefore, 
examine  into  the  true  state  of  affairs  in 
order  to  adequately  appreciate  Mr. 
Saito's  suggestion. 
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Referring  to  China's  hopelessness. 
Mr.  Saito  says  that  the  experience  of 
200  years  of  China's  contact  with  the 
Western  civilization  and  all  its  benefi- 
cent influences  does  not  testify  to  her 
capability  of  consolidation  as  a  nation, 
and  that  during  this  period  of  200  years, 
aside  from  some  mere  changes  in  no- 
menclature of  its  governmental  depart- 
ments and  that  of  its  officials,  China  has 
done  nothing  which  can  be  called  true 
reforms.  In  the  first  place,  this  state- 
ment is  misleading.  Mr.  Saito  says  200 
years.  It  is  true  that  Europeans  began 
to  visit  the  shores  of  China  about  200 
years  ago;  but  can  we  justly  say  that 
these  so-called  Europeans — mostly  pi- 
rates— ^actually  brought  any  Western 
civilization  which  China  could  learn? 
Can  we  justly  accuse  China,  with  her  an- 
cient civilization  and  traditional  institu- 
tious  still  remaining  efficient,  of  being 
slow  to  take  up  European  ideas,  simply 
because  she  did  not  and  could  not  substi- 
tute the  meager  ideas  brought  over  by 
those  pirates  and  a  few  missionaries,  for 
her  established  customs?  If  we  are  im- 
partial, we  can  only  say  that  China  has 
come  into  true  contact  with  Western  civ- 
ilization since  1900,  and  even  then  she 
was  not  free  to  show  her  appreciation  of 
it  until  1902.  The  year  1900  of  China 
is  similar  to  the  year  1853  of  Japan.  In 
1853  Commodore  Perry's  gun  brought 
the  latter  country  to  her  senses,  and  in 
1900  the  Allied  Forces  awakened  China. 
Therefore,  we  can  accuse  China  of  being 
slow  to  adopt  reforms  during  these  eight 
years,  if  slow  she  is,  but  not  200  years. 

Besides,  Mr.  Saito's  flat  assertion  that 
China  has  not  carried  out  any  true  re- 
forms is  untrue.  The  truth,  which  is 
evident  to  every  impartial  observer,  is 
that  China  during  this  •  short  period  of 
her  real  contact  with  Western  civiliza- 
tion has  done  much  more  than  Japan  did 
under  similar  circumstances.  In  order 
to  have  a  clear  conception  of  what  China 
has  actually  accomplished  during  the 
last  seven  years,  let  me  briefly  review  a 
few  of  the  fundamental  reforms  that 
have  taken  place  since  the  Boxer  upris- 
ing. 

She  has,  first  of  all,  abolished  the  civil 
examination  system  which  is  hoary  with 


age  and  venerated  and  depended  upon 
for  bread  and  butter  by  the  literati  and 
the  great  mass  of  officials,  and  in  its 
place  has  inaugurated  modern  education. 
In  1900  there  was  not  a  single  public 
school  in  the  whole  empire;  today  in 
Chihli  province  alone,  there  are  over 
3,000.  In  1900,  Confucianism  and  es- 
say writing  were  the  only  subjects 
taught;  today  physics,  chemistry,  econ- 
omics, and  other  branches  of  modem 
learnings  form  the  curriculum. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Howder,  long  in  China, 
says:  "China  is  waking  up  even  faster 
than  Japan  *  *  *  and  now  she  wants  to 
spring  into  the  maelstrom  of  the  world's 
activity."  Western  learning  has  spread 
rapidly  throughout  the  whole  empire, 
and  today  there  is  not  a  single  one  of 
the  eighteen  provinces  in  which  the  mod- 
em education  has  not  taken  the  place  of 
the  old  Confucian  classics.  Common 
public  schools  and  higher  institutions 
are  springing  up  all  over  the  country 
with  such  rapidity,  as  observed  Profes- 
sor H.  P.  Beach,  of  Yale  University, 
who  recently  retumed  from  China,  that 
it  is  amazing.  Side  by  side  with  these 
public  institutions,  private  schools  are 
rising  up  with  equal  celerity.  In  ad- 
dition, normal,  agriculture,  manual- 
training  and  engineering  schools  are  also 
being  established  in  the  various  prov- 
inces. In  most  of  the  above-named 
schools,  physical  training  and  military 
drill  have  been  introduced,  a  thing  which 
has  never  been  done  before  by  the  stu- 
dent class.  Cricket,  baseball,  football 
and  track  meets  take  the  place  of  opium 
smoking  as  students'  sports. 

This  is  not  all.  The  rapid  growth  of 
female  education,  hitherto  seldom  heard 
of  in  China,  is  another  gratifying  fea- 
ture. From  the  Empress  down  to  the 
peasant's  wife,  all  the  women  are  push- 
ing this  new  movement.  Many  prin- 
cesses and  other  women  of  influence  and 
wealth  have  started  girls'  schools  in  their 
own  palaces  and  homes,  and  with  their 
own  money.  They  have  also  influenced 
the  changing  of  temples  into  girls' 
schools.  So  today  the  travelers  will  find 
in  these  ancient,  magnificent  buildings, 
instead  of  the  hideous  mud  or  wooden 
idols,  bright  little  girls   receiving  their 
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elementary  training.  Nor  are  the  of- 
ficials behind  in  doing  their  share.  The 
Board  of  Education  is  taking  measures 
to  push  ahead  girls'  schools  throughout 
the  whole  empire,  so  that  female  educa- 
tion will  reach  every  home  in  a  few 
years. 

China  is  not  satisfied  even  with  these 
reforms.  In  order  to  grasp  foreign  ideas 
first  hand,  she  is  sending  her  yotmg  men 
to  study  abroad,  and  today  she  has  about 
10,000  students  in  Japan,  over  300  in 
Europe  and  about  400  in  America,  of 
which  nimibers  more  than  half  arc  sup- 
ported by  the  Government.  The  au- 
thorities know  perfectly  well  that  in  a 
few  years  these  students  will  overshadow 
their  own  prominence  and  take  away 
their  power,  yet  in  spite  of  such  personal 
losses,  they  are  endeavoring  to  send  out 
more  and  more  every  year.  This  love  of 
reform  in  spite  of  personal  disadvan- 
tages certainly  disproves  Mr.  Saito's  as- 
sertion that  the  Chinese  officials  are  not 
earnest. 

Not  only  has  she  done  well  in  educa- 
tional enterprises.  In  her  social  re- 
forms, she  has  accomplished  even  more. 
The  edict  removing  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Manchus  and  the  Chinese,  and 
the  steps  taken  by  the  Throne  to  abolish 
foot-binding  are  certainly  much  more 
than  the  mere  utterance  of  empty  words ; 
and  the  most  ready  response  of  the  peo- 
ple in  observing  these  mandates  indi- 
cates that  the  ruler  was  by  no  means  dis- 
credited as  he  was  accused  of  being  by 
Mr.  Saito.  The  prohibition  of  opitun  in 
the  face  of  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's revenue  shows  that  China 
really  looks  after  the  welfare  of  the 
people;  while  the  act  of  Japan  in  en- 
couraging cocaine  in  Korea  today  con- 
clusively proves  that  Japan  cares  less 
about  shame  than  for  money. 

Besides,  the  Government  has  recently 
raised  the  social  status  of  the  soldier 
equal  to  that  of  the  civilian.  Formerly 
soldiers  were  despised,  and  hence  only 
low  classes  of  people  entered  the  army; 
but  now  this  elevation  of  the  soldier's 
social  status  is  working  wonders.  Al- 
ready volunteers  are  organizing  into 
companies  in  the  different  provinces, 
ready  to  answer  the  country's  call  at  any 


moment.  Scholars  are  also  beginning 
to  enlist  as  soldiers. 

The  reforms  in  the  army  are  even 
more  striking.  In  place  of  the  ill-drilled 
soldiers  who  carried  umbrellas  when 
marching  to  war,  China  has  her  new  ar- 
mies all  equipped  with  modem  accou- 
trements and  organized  according  to  up- 
to-date  standards.  German  rifles  and 
German  mountain  guns  are  extensively 
used.  Besides  the  Nan  Yang  and  Pei 
Yang  Armies,  which  alone  ntmiber  over 
150,000  foreign-drilled  troops,  each  prov- 
ince is  organizing  a  local  or  provincial 
army  on  a  modem  basis.  Thus,  the 
statistics  show  that  within  five  years, 
China  will  have  a  standing  foreign- 
drilled  army  of  over  350,000.  Moreover, 
the  makeup  of  the  soldiers  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  before.  Out- 
laws and  rascals  can  no  longer  enter  the 
army  as  their  last  resort  from  starvation. 
All  applicants  are  required  to  furnish 
written  testimonials  signed  by  their 
neighbors  and  leading  gentries  of  their 
towns,  besides  being  required  to  pass 
strict  physical  examinations.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  drills,  the  soldiers  are  taught 
to  read  and  write,  another  new  thing. 
To  give  the  soldiers  real  practice,  a 
manoeuvre  between  the  Pei  Yang  and 
Nan  Yang  Armies  is  held  every  year. 
These  manoeuvres  last  from  four  to  six 
days,  during  which  time  the  armies  work 
as  if  they  were  actually  fighting  a  cam- 
paign. The  foreign  military  attaches 
who  saw  these  manoeuvres  were  all  sur- 
prised to  find  that  China  has  such  a  for- 
midable modern  army  so  suddenly  and 
so  unexpectedly.  To  show  what  these 
manoeuvres  amount  to,  one  correspond- 
ent of  an  English  paper  says:  "From  a 
spectacular  point  of  view,  the  manoeuvres 
were  a  great  success.  Everything  pro- 
ceeded with  clockwork  regularity,  and  it 
was  clearly  shown  that  the  Chinese  sol- 
dier is  capable  of  obtaining  a  high  de- 
gree of  organization.  The  troops,  it  must 
also  be  admitted,  shaped  well.  They 
marched  well,  and  the  spirit  shown 
throughout  the  manoeuvres  was  emi- 
nently satisfactory." 

Nor  has  military  education  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  Government.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  existing  military  and  naval 
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academies,  the  Government  is  planning 
to  establish  in  every  province  two  grades 
of  military  and  naval  schools,  and  an  im- 
perial military  and  an  imperial  naval 
college  in  Peking.  China  is  also  sending 
students  to  Europe  to  study  military  tac- 
tics and  engineering.  Thus,  the  lack  of 
good  officers,  which  is  regarded  by  mili- 
tary experts  as  the  principal  cause  of  the 
weakness  of  China's  army,  will  soon  be 
remedied,  and  the  Chinese  soldiers,  who 
are  famous  for  combining  endurance  and 
discipline,  may  do  themselves  justice. 

Politically,  China's  reforms  are  even 
more  striking.  As  soon  as  she  recovered 
from  her  blow  of  1900,  she  lost  no  time 
in  remodeling  her  political  institutions. 
Early  in  1905  she  sent  the  five  High 
Commissioners  to  study  Western  polit- 
ical systems.  As  a  result,  many  of  the 
governmental  officers  have  been  either 
improved  or  totally  abolished  in  the  face 
of  the  opposition  of  those  who  directly 
or  indirectly  suffer  from  such  reforms. 
The  2,000-years'-old  criminal  code  is 
being  revised.  The  horrible  methods  of 
capiUl  punishment  are  abandoned,  and 
the  examination  by  torture  and  indefi- 
nite imprisonment  is  already  abolished. 
What  is  even  more  significant  is  the 
Government's  desire  to  adopt  a  constitu- 
tion. Three  special  High  Commission- 
ers have  been  dispatched  to  study  the 
constitutional  government  of  European 
countries  and  of  Japan,  and  these  Com 
missioners  are  sending  in  most  encour- 
aging reports.  Both  the  Throne  and 
the  people  are  in  such  great  favor  of  this 
foim  of  government  that  several  dis- 
tricts have  already  been  permitted  to  ex- 
periment with  self-government  and  other 
districts  are  commanded  to  follow  the 
example. 

Recent  reports  say  that  the  Throne 
has  definitely  decided  in  favor  of  a  Con- 
stitutional Government.  The  late  Em- 
peror in  a  recent  edict  fixed  the  time  for 
the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  at 
the  end  of  nine  years,  and  he  also 
adopted  a  definite  programme  for  these 
nine  years  in  preparing  for  the  final 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  In  spite  of 
all  her  extra  troubles,  China  has  done  all 
this  in  eight  years,  while  it  took  the  Mi- 
kado sixteen  years  to  give  the  "char- 


tered oath"  (1853-1869),  another  twelve 
years  to  fix  the  period  when  the  prom- 
ised parliament  would  be  convened, 
which  was  to  be  ten  years  later.  In  spite 
of  all  these,  Mr.  Saito  still  maintains 
that  China  is  hopelessly  slow  and  that 
she  shows  no  real  sign  of  conscientious 
energy  and  sustained  effort  for  reform. 

Mr.  Saito  boasts  of  Japan's  sending 
hundreds  of  young  men  to  study  abroad, 
of  her  establishment  of  roads,  railroads, 
postal  and  telegraphic  facilities,  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  magazines,  places 
where  history  and  languages  are  taught, 
and  a  hundred  and  one  kindred  things: 
and  after  enumerating  them,  he  sarcas- 
tically questions  if  one  can  pronounce 
the  same  thing  for  China.  Mr.  Saito 
evidently  has  neither  been  in  China  since 
1900,  nor  has  he  been  informed  of  China 
except  through  Japanese  sources.  If  he 
had  visited  China  since  the  Boxer 
trouble,  he  would  have  tumbled  over 
these  things,  even  if  he  hates  to  see  them ; 
If  he  reads  impartial  papers  he  would 
have  known  of  these  reforms  even  if  he 
closes  his  eyes.  Another  possible  rea- 
son for  Mr.  Saito's  alleged  ignorance  of 
China's  reforms  may  be  due  to  China's 
own  fault,  for  she  pushes  her  reforms 
quietly  and  does  not  spend  any  money 
for  "write-ups,"  as  some  of  her  neigh- 
bors do. 

From  the  foregoing  we  have  seen  a 
few  of  the  multitudes  of  reforms  which 
China  is  pushing  ahead  and  which  con- 
clusively disprove  Mr.  Saito's  empty  as- 
sertion that  China's  reforms  are  but  the 
changing  of  names  of  governmental  of- 
fices, and  which  also  conclusively  show 
that  China  is  perfectly  able  to  take  care 
of  herself  and  that  she  has  not  the  least 
bit  of  need  for  any  such  guardian  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Saito.  Now,  may  we 
examine  into  the  records  of  Japan  as  a 
guardian  and  as  a  neighbor. 

Japan's  record  as  a  guardian,  as  ex- 
emplified in  Korea,  is  well  known  as  a 
shameful  one  in  modem  history — a  rec- 
ord of  open  breaches  of  sacred  promises 
and  of  extreme  selfishness.  Korea  has 
been  under  Japanese  guardianship  al- 
most fifteen  years,  and  the  result  is,  in- 
deed, both  miserable  and  pitiful.  In 
spite  of  the  numerous  beautifully-colored 
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articles  written  either  by  the  Japanese 
themselves  or  by  others  who  wear  Jap- 
anese decorations  or  receive  other  Jap- 
anese encouragements,  few  careful  ob- 
servers can  reasonably  deny  that  Korea 
today  is  poorer  and  in  greater  distress 
than  ever  before.  The  chaotic  state  of 
affairs  in  Korea,  as  vividly  related  by 
Mr.  Hulbert,  is,  indeed,  shocking  to 
every  human  heart.  Today  under  Jap- 
anese guardianship,  spoilation,  oppres- 
sion, iniquity  overrun  the  Peninsula;  to- 
day misery,  tears,  bitterness  fill  the  un- 
deserted  Korean  homes! 

To  a  certain  extent  we  admit  that  the 
Koreans  are  to  blame,  but  at  the  bottom, 
Japan's  selfish  policy  is  responsible  for 
such  untold  misery.  Entering  into  Korea 
with  the  avowed  pledge  to  give  that 
country  independence  and  protection, 
Japan  has  acquired  supreme  power  by 
devious  methods.  In  September,  1906, 
Prince  Ito,  the  Japanese  Resident-Gen- 
eral in  Korea,  announced  that  annexa- 
tion was  no  part  of  the  empire's  policy ; 
in  November  of  the  same  year,  Korea 
became  Japanese  territory.  By  various 
methods  she  has  filled  all  good  posts 
with  her  own  men,  and  has  driven  the 
poor  Koreans  practically  into  slavery 
and  despondency.  Dr.  McKay,  General 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Canadian  Presbyterian  Church,  after 
making  an  extensive  tour  through  Korea, 
says: 

I  was  a  Japanese  enthusiast  until  I 
came  here;  but  I  have  changed  in  spite  of 
myself.  They  have  spent  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  writing  themselves  up, 
and  in  winning  the  confidence  of  Europe 
and  America  and  thus  securing  moral  sup- 
port and  funds.  Yet  in  reality  they  are  bar- 
barians. Their  treatment  of  the  Koreans 
is  scarcely  less  atrocious  than  the  horrors 
of  the  Congo.  I  am  told  by  one  of  the 
oldest  missionaries  in  Korea  today  that 
there  is  not  a  single  case  on  record  in 
which  a  Korean  got  justice  against  a  Jap- 
anese, however  great  the  offence. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  in  reviewing 
Mr.  McKenzie's  book  on  Korea,  says : 

Mr.  F.  A.  McKenzie  has  traversed  it 
(Korea)  completely  and  sought  his  infor- 
mation first  hand.  Writing  without  bias 
and  without  exaggeration,  he  states:  "The 
Japanese  went  through  the  country  like  a 
plague.  If  they  wanted  anything  they  took 


it  If  they  fancied  a  house,  they  turned 
the  residents  out.  They  beat,  they  out- 
raged; they  murdered  in  a  way  and  on  a 
scale  of  which  it  is  difiElcult  for  any  hu- 
mane man  to  speak  with  moderation. 
Koreans  are  flogged  to  death  for  offences 
that  did  not  deserve  a  six-penny  fine. 
They  were  shot  for  mere  awkwardness. 
They  are  dispossessed  of  their  homes  by 
every  form  of  guile  and  treachery." 

The  worst  part  of  it  is  that  the  Jap- 
anese themselves  believe  that  they  are 
doing  right  in  committing  these  out- 
rages. As  an  example  of  this  belief,  one 
prominent  Japanese  writer  says:  "We 
have  gone  over  into  the  back  yard  of  our 
neighbor  and  are  telling  him  to  kindly 
move  on,  simply  because  we  need  his 
home.  We  are  doing  this  just  as  the 
Americans  have  done  to  the  Indians,  the 
rightful  owners  of  America,'*  and  he 
adds,  "Nippon  has  joined  the  household 
of  great  powers;  she  has  beconw  civ- 
ilized/' The  substance  of  this  sentence 
portrays  the  policy  of  Japan  and  tells 
how  shamelessly  she  is  pursuing  it.  As 
a  result  of  these  oppressions  which  the 
Japanese  imposed  in  making  their  neigh- 
bor to  "move  on,"  the  North  China 
Herald  reports  that  large  numbers  of 
Koreans  are  lately  fleeing  across  the 
border  into  Kirin  to  seek  Chinese  nat- 
uralization. The  fact  that  the  Koreans, 
who  are  so  accustomed  to  oppressions, 
are  fleeing  from  the  Japanese,  empha- 
sizes the  injustice  being  done  by  the  so- 
called  protector! 

Such  is  the  honesty  of  Japan  as  mani- 
fested in  her  dealings  with  helpless 
Korea,  such  is  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  that  Hermit  Kingdom,  which  is  the 
direct  result  of  Japan's  eight  years'  rule, 
and  presumably  on  account  of  such  hon- 
esty and  such  rule  of  Japan,  Mr.  Saito 
suggests  that  China  should  follow  the 
steps  of  Korea  in  having  Japan  as 
guardian ! 

In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not 
Japan  is  really  the  most  friendly  and 
honest  neighbor  of  China,  I  need  only  to 
briefly  review  her  treatment  of  China 
during  the  last  few  years. 

Starting  from  Manchuria,  we  begin 
to  feel  the  cold,  oppressive  hand  of 
Japan  steadily  grasping  on  China's  life, 
faster  and  faster.  Here,  as  in  Korea, 
Japan  is  trying  to  absorb  all  the  vitality 
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into  herself.  Her  educated  classes  help 
themselves  to  all  the  good  posts,  rightly 
or  otherwise.  Her  ignorant  masses 
make  their  living  and  fortune  frequently 
by  cheating  and  robbt^ry.  Mr.  McKen- 
zie,  a  keen  observer  and  an  eye-witness 
of  the  Japanese  m  Manchuria,  writes:  "I 
had  known  the  Japanese  soldier  in  war, 
brave,  well  disciplined,  scrupulous  and 
honest.  It  seemed  to  me  impossible  that 
men  wearing  the  Japanese  uniform 
should  be  guilty  of  such  extortion,  cor- 
ruption, torture  and  stupid  cruelty. 
What  I  saw  for  myself,  however,  com 
pelled  me  to  change  my  opinion."  He 
calls  Mukden  a  city  of  tears.  He  prints 
a  picture  taken  by  himself  at  Chen 
Chung  Fu,  in  which  a  Chinese  coolie  is 
shown  tightly  tied  up  so  that  he  could 
not  move  a  limb ;  and  with  his  head  held 
aloft  by  his  queue  fastened  to  a  beam 
overhead,  he  was  thus  left  in  the  hot 
sun  to  frizzle.  "This,"  writes  the  cor- 
respondent grimly,  "was  a  comparatively 
mild  case."  If  these  measures  are  only 
the  mild  treatments  which  Japan  now 
dares  to  administer  to  the  unfortunate 
creatures  while  she  openly  professes  un- 
restricted tolerance,  and  when  she  is  do- 
ing all  she  can  to  win  the  sympathy  of 
the  world,  what  may  be  expected  from 
her  when  she  has  a  free  hand ! 

The  Chien-tao  dispute  throws  another 
flood  of  light  upon  Japan's  oppressive 
attitude.  Towards  the  end  of  last  May, 
the  Japanese  authorities  in  Korea  des- 
patched Lieutenant-Colonel  Saito  and  a 
force  of  sixty  gendarmes  to  the  disputed 
land,  alleging,  in  excuse,  that  the  local 
Koreans  had  appealed  for  protection 
against  the  brigands  of  the  district.  An 
immediate  protest  by  the  Viceroy  in 
Mukden  did  not  prevent  the  Japanese 
from  organizing  a  regular  outpost  in 
Chien-tao  nor  from  offering  the  decided 
ly  audacious  "advice"  that  the  Chinese 
troops  be  withdrawn  from  the  neighbor- 
hood in  the  interest  of  "peace."  Japan 
gave  no  other  argument  beyond  that  of 
the  man  in  possession.  Viceroy  Hsu 
Shih-chang  had  lately  produced  such 
overwhelming  proof  of  maps  and  docu- 
ments of  the  Chinese  claim  that  the  Jap- 
anese Charge  d'Affaires  at  Peking  was 
obliged  to  give  way  before  them.     Ap- 


parently, Lieutenant-Colonel  Saito,  the 
Japanese  officer  actually  in  possession  of 
the  disputed  territory,  took  a  very  dif- 
ferent view.  Acting  upon  the  principle 
of  General  MacMahon,  "/'y  suis  fy 
resuy  he  turned  the  deaf  ear  to  every 
argument  until  the  Chinese  representa- 
tive had  no  alternative  than  to  request 
his  Government  to  relieve  him  of  his 
barren  office.  We  people  in  this  coun- 
try, who  have  been  so  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  the  belief  that  the  Japanese 
Government  is  so  just  and  peace-loving, 
can  hardly  believe  this  to  be  true,  were 
it  not  that  report  itself  is  undeniable. 

The  Taisu  Mam  case  furnishes  an- 
other evidence  of  Japan's  unreasonable- 
ness. On  February  5  last,  a  Japanese 
steamer  called  Tatsu  Maru  was  seized 
several  miles  from  Macae  by  the  Chinese 
authorities  for  carrying  a  large  load  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  which  the  Chi- 
nese Government  declared,  were  smug- 
gled to  be  sold  to  the  revolutionists,  and 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  the 
steamer  was  anchored  within  Chinese 
territorial  waters.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, however,  held  a  different  view, 
and  claimed  that  the  steamer  was  seized 
within  the  Portuguese  territory.  Be- 
sides flatly  refusing  China's  offer  to 
submit  the  dispute  to  a  competent  court 
for  arbitration,  she  demanded,  with  the 
threat  of  resorting  to  arms,  the  uncon- 
ditional release  of  the  steamer  and  her 
cargo,  an  apology  from  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, and  a  payment  of  indemnity, 
with  also  due  punishment  of  the  of- 
fenders. Instead  of  giving  any  personal 
opinion  of  this  act  of  Japan,  let  me 
simply  quote  what  the  disinterested  par- 
ties have  to  say  about  it.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  contains  an  article  which 
remarks : 

By  aU  the  canons  of  civilization,  China 
is  entitled  to  use  effort  to  keep  arms  out 
of  the  hands  of  revolutionists  and  if,  in 
that  effort,  the  limits  of  international  law 
are  overstepped,  the  least  a  friendly  na- 
tion could  do,  or  would  do,  is  to  submit 
the  matter  to  a  competent  court.  To  in- 
sist, for  so  trifling  a  matter,  not  only  upon 
the  release  of  the  ship,  but  an  indemnity 
and  an  apology,  is  almost  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  Japanese  Government  de- 
sires that  the  Chinese  revolutionists  shall 
get  arms. 
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A  leading  article  in  the  Temps  makes 
the  following  comment : 

"Even  if  Japan  is  in  the  right,  her 
procedure  is  rather  brusque." 

These  two  quotations  of  disinterested 
observers  tell  us  what  Japan  did  in  this 
case,  and  also  shows  how  much  claim 
Japan  has  on  being  the  most  friendly 
neighbor  of  China. 

Thus  by  keeping  in  view  China's  ac- 
tual reforms  which  show  that  she  is 
amply  able  to  manage  her  own  affairs, 
by  remembering  Japan's  double-faced 
policy  in  Korea,  which  disqualifies  Japan 
as  a  guardian,  and  by  recalling  Japan's 
high-handed  act  in  Manchuria,  her  un- 
reasonableness in  the  seizure  of  Chien- 
tao,  and  her  haughtiness  in  the  Tatsu 
^aru  case,  which  conclusively  prove 
that  Japan  does  not  deserve  to  be  trusted 
as  the  most  friendly  neighbor  by  any 
country,  we  may  conclude,  without  either 
bias  or  prejudice,  that  Mr.  Saito's  sug- 
gestion might  be  feasible  only  in  the 
eyes  of  some  of  his  own  countrymen. 

As  to  who  is  really  the  most  friendly 
neighbor  of  China,  I  need  only  say  that 
she  is  the  one  who  never  dreamed  of 
seizing  China's  territory,  who  always 
tried  to  keep  China's  integrity,  who  en- 
deavored to  keep  down  the  Boxer  in- 
demnity figures,  who  aims  at  a  square 
deal,    and    who    has    actually    returned 


$13,000,000  to  China  in  order  to  help  her 
along  in  her  reforms,  I  need  not  to 
claim  that  this  is  the  one,  for  facts  speak 
for  that  themselves.  The  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment knows  this,  the  Chinese  people 
are  conscious  of  this. 

As  to  how  to  solve  the  Chinese  prob- 
lem peacefully,  I  can  only  suggest  that 
Japan  should  mind  her  own  business 
and  leave  China  alone  and  be  decent. 
China  has  managed  her  own  affairs  for 
over  4,000  years,  and  she  has  yet  shown 
no  need  of  any  such  guardian.  What 
she  really  needs  is  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  and  the  sincere  and  unselfish  help 
of  her  neighbors  to  rid  her  of  the  out- 
side interferences.  She  is  now  wide 
awake ;  she  is  earnestly  pushing  forward 
her  regeneration.  She  might  seem  to  be 
a  little  awkward  in  adopting  the  new 
things  at  the  beginning;  but  she  will  be- 
come more  expert  as  time  progresses. 
If  her  true  friendly  neighbors  will  only 
help  her  to  work  out  her  own  destiny, 
in  a  few  years  she  will  be  able  to  stand 
on  her  own  feet  and  stop  the  dreams  of 
the  ambitious.  Then  we  shall  see  the 
country  whose  motto  is  justice  join 
hands  with  the  country  whose  tradition 
is  peace;  then  there  will  be  a  true  open 
door  in  the  Far  East ;  then  the  weak  may 
have  redress,  and  then  there  will  be 
peace  from  Atlantic  to  Atlantic. 


Verses 

By  Margaret  Adelaide  Wilson 


I  walked  into  an  orchard 

One  day  when  summer  birds  had  flown ; 
My  earth  beneath,  my  trees  o'er  head — 

I  hugged  the  thought:  "My  own!" 

From  the  golden  leaves  above  me 
One  fell,  soft  as  the  evening's  breath. 

"Not  thine,  but  mine,"  then  whispered  low 
My  rival  claimant.  Death. 
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The  Coyote  Hunt 


By  Grace  N.  Allen 


|NGLISH  shires  delight  in 
fox  hunts,  and  the  hills  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  in  Vir- 
ginia also  offer  a  pretty 
bit  of  country  to  the  red- 
coated  huntsman.  The 
swagger  members  of  the  ultra  fashion- 
able Meadow  Brook  Hunt  Club,  who 
chase  real  foxes  over  private  estates  in 
Long  Island,  have  made  the  hunt  the 
thing  of  all  sports,  and  the  blast  of  the 
hunting  horn  and  the  baying  of  hounds 
more  desirable  music  tlian  the  chorus  of 
grand  opera. 

Even  these  kid-gloved  affairs  stir  tl:e 
blood  in  answer  to  the  slumbering  call  of 
the  wild  in  each  participant,  awakened 
into  life  by  the  air  and  the  sunshine  of 
the  open.  But  to  him  who  delights  in  the 
primitive,  who  cares  not  for  tinsel  and 
trappings  of  society,  who  dotes  on  sim- 
plicity, the  great  plains  of  Eastern  Colo- 
rado hold  joy  unrivaled  in  the  annual 
coyote  hunt.  There  the  wiry  little  bron- 
chos take  the  place  of  equine  aristocracy, 
the  pampered  "pack"  is  replaced  by  the 
strong,    shaggy    wolf   hounds,    and    the 


groom-attended  rider  by  the  loyal,  gen- 
erous, dare-devil  cowboy  of  the  West. 

There  are  no  social  restrictions  as  to 
those  who  take  part  in  the  chase,  and  one 
hob-nobs  with  wealthy  stockmen,  half- 
breeds,  English  lords,  "tenderfeet"  fresh 
from  Eastern  colleges,  and  cowboys — all 
equally  excited  over  the  prospect  of  the 
killing,  and  fired  with  ambition  to  carry 
home  at  least  one  scalp  of  the  pest  of  the 
plains. 

Just  how  Coyote  Day  came  to  be  inau- 
gurated is  not  known.  Perhaps  because 
the  spirit  of  the  frontiersman  still  lives 
in  the  younger  generation,  and  notwith- 
standing the  rapid  transformation  of  the 
West  into  an  agricultural  section,  the  de- 
sire there  is  keen  to  retain  something  as  a 
reminder  of  life  in  the  open  as  it  \Va*> 
thirty  years  ago. 

By  the  middle  of  January  the  fanner 
has  sold  his  crop  or  safely  stored  it  in 
his  dug-out  to  await  the  rise  in  the  spring 
market.  Two  months  of  leisure  are  be- 
fore him — and  the  coyote  hunt  which 
brings  him  the  ideal  holiday  of  the 
year,    recalling    pioneer    days    v  hen    he 
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^'punched"  cows  over  the  tracts  now  oc- 
cupied by  farms  and  school  houses. 

A  sort  of  bacteria  of  the  hunt  per- 
meates the  air,  and  for  a  radius  of  forty 
miles  the  contagion  spreads.  Farmers 
consult  over  the  "phone"  as  to  the  final 
arrangements  and  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters form  parties  to  attend.  Finally  tlie 
day  of  the  hunt  is  announced  and  the 
merchants,  the  physicians,  the  county  of 
ficials,  and  always  the  Eastern  visitors, 
and  even  the  teachers  in  the  schools  of 


very  horizon,  brown  and  bare  except  for 
an  occasional  clump  of  last  year's  buf- 
falo grass,  unobstructed  by  ditches  or 
fences,  the  center  of  which  is  marked  by 
a  tall  pole  bearing  a  white  flag.  The  land 
slopes  toward  the  center  forming  a  de- 
pression a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  mile 
wide  and  into  this  basin  the  coyotes  are 
driven  for  the  final  death  struggle. 

Previous  to  the  hunt  twenty  men  are 
chosen  captains  of  the  lines.  Each  town 
or  neighborhood  contributes  its  line  of 
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the  nearby  towns,  make  ready  to  suspend 
all  business  on  the  day  the  hunt  is  pulled 
off.  Trainers  begin  to  run  their  dogs, 
riders  bring  down  their  lamb's-wool  or 
calfskin  "chaps*'  or  riding  breeches,  pol- 
ish their  bridles  and  spurs  and  test  the 
speed  of  their  favorite  cow  ponies,  for 
by  this  rivalry  to  make  the  best  appear- 
ance, the  leader  of  the  hunt  is  selected. 

A  day  is  chosen  for  the  hunt  when 
there  is  little  or  no  snow  and  the  ground 
sufficiently  frozen  to  support  horse  and 
rider.  The  run  takes  place  on  a  stretch 
of  prairie  as  even  as  a  barn  floor  to  the 


forty  or  fifty  men  which  ranges  between 
appointed  places,  beating  up  the  game. 
The  north  line  comes  from  Eaton  and 
Greeley;  Kersey  and  Box  Elder  riders 
from  the  east  line ;  Big  Bend  and  Roggen 
men  bring  up  the  forces  on  the  south, 
and  the  Evans  guard  closes  in  on  the 
west. 

By  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  cap- 
tains and  men  are  in  their  places,  horses 
and  saddles  are  looked  after  and  weak 
places  in  the  line  strengthened.  Now 
and  then  a  quick  eye  detects  a  sly  coyote 
skulking  across  the  plain  and  away  goes 
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the  excited  rider  swinging  his  lariat  in 
an  attempt  to  lasso  the  beast,  for  no  guns 
are  allowed  on  the  hunt.  But  the  coyote 
when  fresh  can  outrun  the  swiftest  horse 
and  the  pursuer  returns  for  fear  of  tir- 
ing: his  horse  before  the  sport  really  be- 
gins. 

Finally  the  leader  gives  the  order  to 
march,  by  the  blowing  of  a  bugle,  and 


away  go  the  500  horsemen  beating  the 
brush  to  arouse  the  coyotes  and  drive 
them  to  the  center,  the  hoofs  of  their 
horses  sounding  a  wild  tattoo  on  the 
frozen  prairie.  Smaller  and  smaller  grows 
the  circle.  In  the  morning  it  is  thirty  miles 
in  diameter,  at  noon  it  is  a  mile  across, 
and  all  the  coyotes  that  have  been  "at 
home"  on  that  morning  within  the  big 
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circle,  are  gathered  in  the  ravine.  In  the 
meantime  men,  women  and  children  who 
have  been  following  on  horseback,  in 
wagons,  carriages,  and  in  fact  anything 
on  wheels,  draw  up  on  the  ridge  about 
the  basin  to  witness  the  end.  The  coyotes 
are  still  fresh  and  repeatedly  break  for 
the  unguarded  places  in  the  line.  The 
dogs  follow  closely  after  them,  and  many 
a  pretty  run  tests  the  staying  qualities  of 
the  big:  wolf  hounds. 

After  many  exhibitions  of  horseman- 
ship, the  word  is  given  and  the  lines 
close  in,  the  dogs  fall  upon  the  remainder 
of  the  coyotes,  and  the  death  struggle  is 
soon  over.  Few  of  the  hunted  escape  and 
forty  or  more  scalps  are  counted  for  the 
day's  chase. 

By  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
hunt  is  finished.  The  big  camp  fires  are 
started  and  the  crowd  gathers  round  the 
steaming  coffee-pot  and  mountain  of 
sandwiches.  At  this  time  the  title  is 
voted  to  the  best  woman  rider  in  the 
hunt,  for  Colorado  women  are  excellent 
riders  and  many  lead  in  the  chase. 

Not  a  few  accidents  attend  the  day. 
Often  a  horse  stumbles  into  a  prairie-dog 
hole,  throwing  its  rider.  If  he  escapes 
with  a  broken  rib  or  two  he  is  considered 


lucky.     Horses    are    frequently    injured. 

The  covote  has  been  called  the  pest  of 
the  plains.  He  will  go  many  miles  to  rob 
hen  roosts  and  has  even  been  known  to 
attack  colts  and  calves.  Last  year,  for 
the  first  time  known,  they  developed  a 
taste  for  watermelons.  They  would 
quietly  enter  a  patch  and  break  open  the 
biggest  melon,  eating  the  heart  of  the 
fruit  only. 

A  bounty  of  one  dollar  a  scalp  is  of- 
fered by  the  state,  for  coyotes.  The  fur 
of  the  animal  is  of  a  very  handsome 
yellowish  gray,  and  when  prime,  is 
valued  for  rugs  and  carriage  robes..  The 
farmer  lads  set  traps,  but  they  must  be 
exceedingly  cunning  to  entice  the  crafty 
skulker.  The  coyote  has  become  very, 
bold  and  will  follow  a  short  distance  be- 
hind a  horseman  for  miles,  but  if  a  gun 
is  shown  him,  off  he  lopes  like  a  gray 
streak,  jumping  up  from  behind  succes- 
sive knolls  to  mock  the  pursuer. 

Last  vear  bounties  were  issued  on  400 
coyote  scalps  in  one  county  in  Northern 
Colorado,  and  probably  half  as  man> 
more  were  killed  there.  But  no  matter 
what  the  slaughter  their  ranks  seem 
scarcely  diminished  and  the  quarry 
needed  for  Coyote  Day  is  never  lacking. 
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The  Exhibition  of  Pcdntings  of  Eastern 
Oregon  by  Childe  Hassam 


By  Charles  Erskine  Scott  Wood 


HILDE  HASSAM  is  an 
American  artist  and  takes 
pride  in  that  fact.  He 
contends  that  the  best 
painting^  produced  in  the 
world  today  comes  from 
America.  He  received  his  training  first 
in  Boston  and  then  in  Paris. 

Every  man  is  in  character  and  style 
the  composite  result  of  native  qualities, 
environment  and  special  influence.  What 
of  these  ingredients  can  be  weighed  out 
in  Mr.  Hassam's  case,  or  in  any  other 


man's,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Some 
men  are  distinctly  influenced  by  others 
and  the  influence  is  visible.  Hassam  is 
individual.  In  painting  light  and  air  he 
undoubtedly  owes  something  to  the  per 
ceptions  of  the  French  Impressionists, 
and  in  suggesting  all  the  shimmer  and 
vibration  of  open  air  and  full  sunlight  he 
owes  something  to  their  technique,  just 
as  they  owed  something  to  their  prede- 
cessors— for  art,  like  every  other  thing 
in  the  universe,  is  evolutionary. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  however, 
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Hassani  is  strikingly  original — not  only 
in  style,  but  in  concept.  What  makes 
him  valuable  to  the  world  is  that  he  was 
born  a  colorist, — born  with  a  keen  sense 
of  beauty  and  a  power  for  arrangement, 
and  has  mastered  a  technique  quite  his 
own  which  gives  a  wonderful  facility. 
In  the  two  months  spent  in  Eastern  Ore- 
gon, he  painted  (as  I  remember  the  num- 
ber) the  twenty-seven  canvases  re- 
cently exhibited  at  the  Portland  Art 
Museum,  some  very  important  in  size 
(thirty  by  forty  inches),  besides  some 
ten  or  a  dozen  small  panels.     His  land- 


scapes, even  the  largest,  are  painted  in 
one  "go" — say  from  two  to  five  hours, 
with  possibly  some  reconsideration  or 
additional  touches  next  day;  but  essen- 
tially the  picture  is  done  at  once. 

Hassam  fulfils  his  own  criterion  of  a 
painter ;  one  who  can  paint  what  he  sees, 
and  who  paints  it  as  he  sees  it — seeing  it 
beautiful.  Portraits,  nudes,  still  life, 
landscape,  idyls,  mural  decorations.  He 
is  the  omniverous  painter  and  always  the 
artist.  Unfortunately  there  are  many 
skillful  painters  who  are  not  artists.  The 
artist  is  born,  not  made. 
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To  those  curious  in  hereditary  traits, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Albert  P. 
Ryder,  great  colorist  and  poet  dreamer 
in  paint,  and  William  Gedney  Bunce,  a 
great  colorist,  and  Hassam  are  all  of  Pu- 
ritan New  England  extraction.  That  is 
to  say,  men  peculiarly  sensuous  and 
gifted  with  extreme  sensitiveness  to 
beauty  are  derived  from  Puritan  stock. 
To  them  may  be  added  Olin  L.  Warner, 
decidedly  the  greatest  artist  in  sculpture 
this  country  has  produced. 

I  have  been  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a 
catalogue  giving  details  of  Mr.  Hassam's 
life  and  achievements,  but  now  the  prin- 
ter is  pressing  so  I  can  only  add  that 
Mr.  Hassam  was  born  in  Boston  and  is 
represented  in  the  principal  permanent 
collections  of  the  country  and  has  been 
awarded  all  the  honors  to  be  secured  in 
this  country.  This  is  well,  for  not  often 
is  genious  recognized  in  its  own  day.  But 
the  important  thing  is  that  the  people 
should  appreciate  him,  and  that  I  believe 


they  do.  The  cowboys  and  stockmen 
seemed  to  find  a  delight  in  the  beauty  of 
the  canvases  he  painted  among  them, 
quite  as  genuine  though  more  pictur- 
esquely expressed  than  that  of  the  cul- 
tured amateur.  These  men  of  the  desert 
saw  without  exception  what  the  more 
conventionally  minded  do  not  always 
see;  that  is,  Hassam's  power  as  a 
draughtsman,  his  insistence  on  form. 
Those  who  are  schooled  to  believe  draw- 
ing consists  of  a  hard,  continuous,  well- 
defined  line,  fail  to  appreciate  Hassam's 
really  exquisite  drawing,  in  which  the 
line  is  lost  at  points  and  its  value  varies 
exactly  as  it  does  in  Nature.  It  is  this 
subtlety  which  aids  so  much  toward  the 
effect  of  light  and  air  and  the  poetry  of 
the  picture.  I  have  only  time  to  add 
that  nearly  all  the  pictures  exhibited  in 
Portland  were  painted  in  Harney  County, 
Oregon,  the  high,  so-called  desert  pla- 
teau. One  was  done  in  Catlow  Valley, 
and  three  of  Malheur  Butte,  in  Malheur 
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County.  They  all  express  the  clear  air 
and  brilliant,  blazing  light  of  these  high 
dry  altitudes.  They  are  all  done  with 
an  infallible  instinct  for  decorative  ar- 
rangement. They  are  all  beautiful,  all 
works  of  art.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  de- 
scribe them  in  detail.    The  reproductions 


give  only  an  idea  of  the  composition. 
The  reader  will  have  to  imagine  instead 
of  these  dull  grays,  the  brilliant  skies, 
luminous  clouds,  bright  yellow  fore- 
grounds, or  delicate  light  gray  when  it 
is  sage  brush,  and  the  opalescent,  far 
distant  hills  in  the  horizon. 


.\    MASTERLY    PUESKNTATION    OF    A    SNOWSTORM    IN    TIARNEY    VALLEY,    SEEN    FROM    Tllf 
OF    WILLIAM    HANLEY,    TO    WHOM    OL'R    PARTY    IS    MlC'II    INDEBTED. 
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The  Prospector 

By  Fred  R.  Bechdolt 

Author   of    *'9009/'    **Tbe   Hard  Bock  Man,*'  Etc. 


HERE  the  desert  rested, 
a  lukewarm  creek  crept 
stealthily  from  the  hot 
sand.  It  shimmered  a 
space  in  the  blazing  sun- 

rays;  took  refuge  beneath 

the  arid  branches  of  a  dozen  cottonwoods 
whose  leaves,  though  June  was  barely 
begun,  were  already  sere;  and  then, 
grown  stronger,  rippled  through  a  vivid 
patch  of  alfalfa.  An  exact  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  place  of  its  appearance 
it  sank  back  wearily  into  the  baked  eartli. 
The  oasis  showed  from  a  distance,  a 
green  oblong,  standing  out  sharp  against 
its  setting  of  brown.  In  its  center 
sprawled  an  adobe  ranch-house  and  a 
half-dozen  outbuildings.  From  either 
end  a  road  wound  along  the  foot  of  the 
gaunt  hills,  gray,  bordered  by  two  glar- 
ing, white  alkali  ditches. 

Two  old  men  sat  on  the  wide  porch  of 
the  ranch-house,  near  them  an  earthen 
water-bottle  hanging  from  a  post.  Their 
faces  were  red  where  the  sun  had  flayed 
them  for  many  years;  their  lips  were 
seamed  and  hard  like  their  gnarled 
hands ;  the  hair  of  each  was  streaked  and 
patched  with  gray ;  and  their  backs  were 
bent  between  the  shoulder-blades.  Their 
features  were  peculiarly  steady,  set  to 
far  looking  and  to  endurance,  without 
any  possibility  of  the  quick  light  of  ex- 
pression— ^as  though  they  were  thinly 
filmed  in  stone.  Their  eyes,  red-lidded 
from  the  glare  of  shimmering  sun-rays, 
were  mystical  with  this  same  mask  of 
the  desert's  giving.  One  of  them  wore  a 
long,  white  beard;  the  other,  tall  and 
gaunt,  was  beardless;  his  face  was 
marked  with  deep  lines.  Both  gazed 
silently  in  the  same  direction  and  they 
did  not  move.  Whither  they  looked,  two 
small,  black  specks  crawled  slowly  along 
the  gray  road  where  it  slanted  upward 
to  a  sharp,  uncompromising  sky-line.  The 


two  old  men  sat,  bent-backed,  peering 
with  their  mystical  eyes ;  the  two  specks 
crawled  slowly,  growing  smaller  and 
smaller,  until  they  reached  the  meeting- 
place  of  parched  earth  and  parching  sky. 
There,  suddenly,  jigging  heat-waves  en- 
wrapped them,  lift^  them  high,  spread 
them,  and  they  showed  for  a  moment, 
the  long  wavering  images  of  a  man  and 
a  burro.  The  dancing  air  distorted  them, 
held  them,  caricatured  like  silhouettes 
on  a  loose  and  flapping  screen;  spread 
them  to  gigantic  proportions,  and  let 
them  vanish.  The  two  old  men  straight- 
ened their  backs  and  looked  at  each  other 
listlessly,  as  men  look  when  the  last  ex- 
cuse for  diversion  has  departed  and  they 
are  again  thrown  back  upon  themselves. 

The  tall  man  rose  and  went  stiffly  to 
the  water- jar.  He  took  from  its  nail  a 
battered  tin  dipper  which  clinked  mu- 
sically against  the  jar's  porous  side  as 
he  filled  it.  When  he  had  drunk  deeply 
he  looked  with  lightless  steadiness,  al- 
most weariness,  at  the  other  and 
stretched  out  his  lean  arm,  pointing  with 
the  dipper  handle  to  the  sky-line  where 
the  silhouettes  had  vanished. 

"A  good  boy,"  he  said,  "a  good,  lusty 
boy." 

The  man  with  the  white  beard  nodded : 
"I  've  known  him  from  a  baby,"  he  an- 
swered drearily. 

"And  now" — the  gaunt  man  paused — 
"now  he's  striking  out." 

"  'Tis  a  good  proposition  he  has,"  the 
white-bearded  man  said  listlessly. 

"That's  the  worst  of  it,"  said  the 
gaunt  man. 

They  looked  at  each  other;  then  their 
eyes  again  sought  the  shimmering  des- 
ert. They  gazed  into  its  dim  reaches 
where  sharp  lines  melted  into  strange 
dun-colored  shadowings.  They  said 
nothing.  After  a  long  time  they  nodded 
to  each  other  in  complete  understanding, 
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as  though  both  had  read  out  there  some- 
thing at  once  inexorable  and  inevitable. 

Beyond  the  sky-line,  where  the  heat- 
waves danced  weirdly,  never  tiring  so 
long  as  day  lasted,  the  gray  road  stil! 
crawled  on;  the  same  glaring,  white  al- 
kali ditches  lined  it ;  it  found  the  foot  of 
the  same  gaunt  hills.  And  ahead  a  sky- 
line rose  again,  knife-like,  uncompro- 
mising, where  heat  waves  jigged  again 
grotesquely. 

In  the  gray  road  the  man  and  the 
burro  moved  steadily  onward.  About 
their  feet  the  gray  dust  rose,  a  succes- 
sion of  heavy  puffs  which  united,  waist 
high,  in  a  mantling  cloud.  The  burro 
bore  a  heavy  pack  which  clung  to  his 
back,  a  huge  incubus,  deforming  him. 
The  man  carried  a  staff  with  which  he 
occasionally  goaded  the  animal  as  the 
latter  lagged.  He  was  hardly  more  than 
a  boy,  red  faced,  large  featured,  a  shock 
of  blonde  hair  beneath  his  dusty  brimmed 
felt  hat.  Though  he  had  walked  many 
miles  since  sunrise  his  long  booted  legs 
swung  freely.  And  while  his  tall  frame 
bent  slightly  forward,  it  was  not  the 
stoop  of  weariness;  rather  it  was  the 
poise  of  one  who  sees  something  ahead. 
This  same  bodily  expression  showed  in 
his  face.  Desert  winds  and  sun  of  the 
desert  had  smitten  it  until  it  had  become 
set  to  endure,  and  the  eyes  had  gazed 
into  far  distances  until  they,  too,  had  be- 
come set.  He  wore  the  same  thin,  stone 
mask  of  the  desert  which  the  old  men  at 
the  ranch-house  wore.  But  behind  it, 
through  it,  something  showed,  indom- 
itable and  eager,  intangible  yet  very 
present,  the  something  which  kept  the 
body  bent  forward.  It  was  in  the  steady 
eyes,  in  the  lips.  The  desert  had  not  yet 
taken  it  from  him. 

The  man  and  the  burro  traveled  slowly 
in  the  gray  road,  but  steadily,  without 
rest,  as  they  had  traveled  since  morning 
On  to  where  the  heat-waves  had  jigged 
on  the  sky-line ;  on  down  the  next  slope, 
across  the  middle  distance  toward  the 
next  meeting  place  of  sand  and  hot 
heaven.  Always  the  road  beneath  their 
feet  was  gray,  giving  forth  gray  dust- 
puffs  as  they  trod  it;  always  the  two 
chalk-white  alkali  ditches  stretched  like 
glaring    ribbons    on    either    side.     The 


gaunt  hills  rose  to  the  right,  naked,  ver- 
dureless,  scarred  in  places  by  winds  and 
cloudbursts,  blackened  again  as  by  fire, 
lifting  warped  summits  toward  the  blaz- 
ing sky.  Between  two  domes  of  black 
lava  boulders  the  road  plunged  in  and 
up  among  them.  The  burro  traveled 
wearily  but  the  stride  of  the  man,  though 
slower,  was  even  steadier  than  it  had 
been,  and  he  still  leaned  slightly  forward 
as  he  walked,  looking  straight  ahead  as 
though  his  goal  were  in  sight.  Thus 
they  climbed  several  miles;  then  they 
traversed  a  long  plateau  where  grease- 
wood  clumps  dotted  the  rolling  hills  and 
wind-bent  yuccas  lifted  thorn-tufted 
branches  like  seared  arms  thrown 
heavenward  in  gestures  of  agony. 

The  ground  beneath  their  feet  was 
hard  and  stony;  the  afternoon  sun,  be- 
ginning to  wane,  glared  into  the  man's 
face.  Once  he  stopped,  unslung  a  can- 
teen from  his  burro's  pack,  drank  spar- 
ingly, then  strode  on,  prodding  the  ani- 
mal with  his  staff. 

They  descended  a  long  slope;  ahead, 
beneath  their  feet,  a  blue  sheet  of  water 
rippled  in  a  breeze  and  green  trees  waved 
coolly  on  the  other  side.  The  man 
looked  and  his  face  did  not  change;  he 
did  not  change  his  pace.  Slowly,  as  they 
moved  toward  it,  the  lake  lifted  high, 
then  vanished.  An  hour  later  they 
crossed  its  dry  floor,  flat,  white,  checked 
with  wide  cracks  in  which  lizards  lay 
panting. 

They  climbed  another  hill ;  the  sun  be- 
came a  red  ball  and  vanished,  painting  a 
saw-toothed  mountain  range  opalescent 
tints.  Dusk  came  and  a  tiny  star  grew 
big  and  yellow  near  the  world's  edge. 
Other  stars  blazed  in  the  black  sky.  The 
smell  of  water  came  to  their  nostrils  and 
the  burro's  ears  went  forward.  They 
entered  a  thicket  of  sprawling  mesquite 
and  stopped  by  a  plank-covered  well. 

When  he  had  unpacked  his  burro  the 
man  kindled  a  fire  and  cooked  his  supper 
and  afterward  he  wrapped  himself  in  his 
blankets.  While  the  little  animal  browsed 
among  the  mesquite  and  the  cactus  he 
lay  staring  at  the  star-flecked  blackness. 
Staring  steadily,  seeing  yet  not  seeing, 
the  glory  above  him,  he  thought;  and 
the  intangible  something  behind  the  mask 
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of  the  desert's  giving  crept  forth,  first 
from  his  eyes,  then  spread  over  his  big 
features.  Hope  bom  of  courage  and 
strong  belief,  the  unbreakable  belief  of 
youth,  kept  him  thus  awake  staring  up- 
ward until  weariness  from  the  long  day's 
journey  crept  up  over  his  limbs,  man- 
tling his  body.  He  sighed  deeply,  his 
eyes  closed,  and  he  slept  until  dawn  be- 
gan to  whiten  the  sky's  rim.  He  kindled 
his  fire  in  the  cold  of  early  morning  and 
breakfasted  in  its  grateful  warmth;  and, 
an  hour  after  he  had  risen,  he  was  walk- 
ing steadily  along  the  gray  road,  urging 
on  the  laden  burro.  The  sun,  flaring 
forth,  scattered  the  bold  glories  of  dawn 
from  the  horizon  behind  him.  It  climbed 
and  smote  his  back.  He  journeyed  all 
day  to  its  scourging  and  another  night 
found  him  sipping  scantily  from  his  can- 
teen, dry-camped  where  a  water-hole 
had  been. 

All  of  a  third  day  he  traveled  the 
grzy  road,  climbing  upward,  ever  up- 
ward, over  arid  summits,  across  thirsty 
plateaus  where  the  yuccas,  like  live 
things  struck  dead  in  terrible  gestures  of 
protest,  pointed  with  their  hideous  arms 
toward  the  pitiless  heavens;  on  steadily 
and  up,  through  dust  that  dragged  at 
his  feet  like  loose  ashes,  over  rocks  that 
gave  back  to  the  sky  with  increase  the 
heat  it  had  rained  upon  them;  on  and 
up,  still  bending  forward,  looking  ahead 
past  the  jigging  heat-waves  where  tor- 
tured earth  met  the  sky  which  flayed  it. 
He  did  not  stop,  though  the  sun-rays 
descended  like  a  heavy  load  upon  his 
head  and  thirst  began  to  swell  his  tongue. 
His  canteen  was  empty  now.  He  walked 
steadily;  the  set  mask  of  endurance  cov- 
ered his  face,  but  the  light  still  shone 
from  behind  it^  and  he  still  bent  forward 
as  though  he  saw  his  goal.  The  third 
night  found  him  walking,  walking,  walk- 
ing, in  a  gray-black  road  that  seemed  to 
wind  over  a  waving  sea,  beneath  a 
black  sky  which  blazed  with  huge  yel- 
low stars.  Night  wore  on;  his  mouth 
was  dry  as  ashes ;  fever  of  thirst  burned 
him.  The  stars  be^n  to  pale,  white  ap- 
peared at  the  sky's  edge  behind  him, 
then  pale  pink.  Dawn  was  crimson 
when  he  threw  himself  prone,  face  down- 
ward^ beside  a  tiny  spring  which  crept 


from  a  ledge  of  green-patched  rock 
where  two  beetling  summits  flanked  a 
stone-strewn  gorge. 

The  next  morning,  when  sleep  and 
water  had  revived  him,  he  climbed  to  the 
stmmiit  above  the  little  spring.  At  the 
top  of  the  hill  he  scaled  a  low  ledge  of 
the  green-patched  rock  and  on  the  brink 
of  this  he  paused.  Hje  stood  straight, 
his  shoulders  back,  his  big  features 
glowing,  his  blonde  hair  catching  a  ray  of 
sunlight  from  the  radiant  east,  and  he 
looked  along  the  line  of  the  cropping. 
It  rose,  sharp,  clearly  defined  against 
the  country  rock;  it  stretched  ahead  of 
him,  down  the  slope,  across  the  gorge 
and  up  over  the  opposite  summit — one 
hundred  feet  wide :  on  the  hill  across  the 
canyon  it  radiated  like  the  ribs  of  a  fan. 
He  looked  in  silence ;  then  said  aloud  : 

"Some  day — and  then " 

His  mouth  shut  tight  and  his  head 
snapped  back.  He  said  it  quietly,  and 
decisively,  like  a  promise.  It  was  his 
first  word  since,  in  passing,  he  had 
stopped  to  exchange  greetings  with  the 
two  old  men  at  the  ranch-house. 

He  spent  the  better  part  of  the  day 
going  to  and  fro  between  his  camp  and 
a  plank-covered  shaft  where  the  slope 
broke  into  the  canyon.  The  shaft  lay  in 
the  path  of  the  great  cropping;  it  was 
fifty  feet  in  depth.  It  and  three  shal- 
low excavations  made  up  the  showing 
for  two  years'  toil  and  hardship. 

Two  years  1  In  that  space  he  had 
made  many  journeys  to  this  place,  and 
the  last  of  these  journeys  had  been  the 
easiest.  Once,  half  mad  with  thirst,  he 
had  crawled  to  the  spring  by  the  green- 
patched  rocks,  guided  by  instinct,  kept 
moving  to  purpose  by  sheer,  dogged  will. 
And  once,  when  his  burro  had  strayed 
away  from  him  into  the  desert,  he  had 
been  forced  to  leave  the  camp  on  his  ar- 
rival and  journey  back  one  hundred 
miles  on  foot  without  food.  Weary 
weeks  had  dragged  into  weary  months 
since  he  had  found  the  great  copper 
cropping.  He  had  set  his  monuments, 
drilled  into  the  rock,  blasted,  borne  bur- 
dens, without  ceasing.  And  for  a  show- 
ing, a  concrete  result,  he  had  the  shaft, 
fifty  feet  down  into  the  rock — the  other 
holes  meant  nothing. 
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Men  had  seldom  come  near  him,  and 
the  few  he  had  seen  had  not  lingered. 
Once  a  friend  had  passed  with  news  of 
a  big  free-milling  strike  to  the  east ;  and 
once  a  party,  laden  with  tools  and  pro- 
visions, had  told  him  of  rich  ore  within 
fifty  miles.  He  had  paid  no  heed  to 
these  lures.  He  had  stuck  to  the  great 
cropping.  Summer  sun  had  blazed  upon 
him  and  the  tempests  of  winter  had 
scourged  him  as  he  worked.  Each  morn- 
ing had  seen  him  going  to  the  mouth  of 
the  shaft  and  each  morning  on  his  way 
he  had  stopped  at  the  summit  and  had 
looked  along  the  ledge ;  and  then  he  had 
said,  without  any  lilt  of  feeling  in  his 
voice,  "Some  day — and  then — "  And  his 
lips  had  shut  tight  as  his  head  went  back. 

On  his  trips  to  Las  Vegas  he  had  met 
men  from  far  corners  of  the  southwest- 
ern deserts,  grizzled  prospectors,  close 
shaven,  brown-faced  mining  engineers, 
freighters  into  whose  deep-lined  features 
the  gray  dust  of  the  road  had  sunk  and 
settled  for  all  time.  He  had  met  them  in 
the  stores,  on  the  sidewalk,  in  the  cool 
saloon  whose  mirror  was  covered  by  a 
gaudy  painting  of  a  tree-topped  water- 
fall. They  told  him  of  new  places,  of 
good  wages,  of  rich  finds,  and  some- 
times one  of  them  came  from  Los  An- 
geles with  tales  of  the  city,  its  hundreds 
of  tempting  amusements,  the  orange 
groves  and  the  cool  beaches.  He  had 
listened  to  them,  standing  in  front  of  the 
bar,  staring  silently  at  the  gorgeously 
painted  mirror.  H^e  had  never  joined  in 
the  drinking,  or,  when  the  place  grew 
noisy,  in  the  rougher  relaxations.  Once 
he  had  tried  to  get  a  partner,  but  the 
men  to  whom  he  had  broached  the  sub- 
ject had  laughed  at  him  and  had  shaken 
their  heads.  Gold  was  what  they  wanted 
— free-milling  gold. 

So  he  had  gone  back  alone  to  his  ledge 
of  green-patched  rock  and  he  had 
worked  alone.  Fifty  feet  he  had  bored; 
every  foot  had  meant  pain  of  heavy  labor 
and  big  endurance.  He  had  run  short 
of  funds ;  but  at  fifty  feet  he  had  gotten 
something  tangible,  something  which 
proved  what  he  had  known — bright 
green  rock  fragments  which  meant  one 
thing — B,  rich  ore  body  carrying  perma- 
nent values  down  in  the  bosom  of  the 


mountain.  He  had  carried  out  a  little 
canvas  sack  full  of  these  specimens  on 
his  last  journey  and  had  shown  them  to  a 
mining  engineer  in  Las  Vegas.  He  had 
returned  without  the  specimens,  in  their 
place  a  promise. 

Each  morning,  on  his  way  to  the  shaft 
mouth,  he  stopped  at  the  summit  and 
looked  along  the  length  of  the  great 
cropping;   and,   looking,   he   repeated — 

"Some  day — ^and  then "    These  were 

the  only  words  he  ever  uttered.  They 
were  his  promise  to  himself  of  ultimate 
reward ;  his  assurance  to  himself  that  the 
end  of  the  toil  and  the  hardship  and  the 
stern  privation  was  somewhere;  his  reit- 
eration of  the  statement  that  he  would 
some  day  live.  He  said  this  and  he 
looked  along  the  cropping  each  morning, 
regularly,  as  a  Mohammedan  says  his 
prayer  and  saying  it  faces  the  east. 

Then  each  day  he  went  to  work.  He 
climbed  down  the  rickety  ladders  to  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft.  There  he  toiled, 
bent-backed,  a  steel  drill  in  one  hand,  a 
sledge  in  the  other.  The  clink-clink, 
clink-clink  of  his  hammer  never  lagged.. 
And  the  air  of  the  shaft  was  like  the  air 
of  a  furnace.  Each  noon  he  loaded  his 
holes,  set  his  fuse,  lighted  it,  climbed  up- 
ward and  drew  after  him  the  last  length 
of  ladder.  Each  afternoon  he  cleared 
away  the  broken  rock,  the  debris  of  the 
shot.  It  was  slow  work;  he  loaded  the 
fragments  into  a  bucket,  climbed  to  the 
top,  drew  up  the  bucket  by  a  rude  wind- 
lass, emptied  it  on  the  little  green  dump  ; 
then  went  back  to  begin  again.  He 
worked  just  this  way,  no  change,  day 
after  day,  week  after  week.  Returning 
at  night  to  cook  his  supper  he  some- 
times stumbled  from  weariness.  His 
coarse  garments  bore  huge  stains  from 
perspiration.  Callouses  on  his  palms 
grew  so  hard  that  he  had  trouble  in 
trimming  them  with  the  sharp  blade  of 
his  pocket-knife.  Every  day  the  same — 
the  coarse,  greasy  breakfast,  the  climb 
up  the  stony  hill,  the  pause  on  the  simi- 
mit,  facing  along  the  cropping,  the 
promise,  grim  as  the  prayer  of  a  Moslem 
fanatic,  the  day  in  the  close  hot  shaft 
with  the  sweat  smarting  his  eyelids,  the 
heavy-footed  return  to  camp,  the  tedium 
of  cooking  supper — then  sleep. 
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Summer  waned  and  with  its  waning 
there  came  one  night  a  four-mule  team. 
Returning  to  his  camp  he  saw  the  min- 
ing engineer  from  Las  Vegas  leap  from 
the  wagon  and  run  toward  him,  laugh- 
ing and  shouting  greeting.  He  answered 
with  a  bare  monosyllable.  Repression 
was  second  nature  with  him  and  he  had 
fallen  out  of  the  habit  of  talking.  The 
next  morning  they  went  to  the  shaft  and, 
when  the  boy  stopped  at  the  summit  and 
uttered  his  invocation  to  his  own  will, 
the  man  from  Las  Vegas  looked  at  him 
curiously,  then,  understanding,  smiled 
kindly.  They  climbed  down  the  rickety 
ladders  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft  and 
looked  at  the  rock  in  its  depths;  they 
visited  the  shallower  holes,  then  they 
went  again  to  the  summit  where  the 
g^eat  cropping  sloped  away  before  them, 
nigged,  uncompromising,  standing  out 
among  the  surrounding  formations.  The 
man  from  Las  Vegas  stood  silent  a  mo- 
ment; then  spread  out  his  arms  and  his 
eyes  g^ew  big  as  the  gesture  became 
mighty.  "Lad/'  he  cried  aloud,  "you  've 
a  moimtain  of  copper  bigfgfer  than  Butte 
hill." 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy  flatly,  "I  know." 
His  big  features  did  not  relax. 


Three  months  afterward  the  place 
glared  with  galvanized  iron  roofs  and 
rang  with  a  multitude  of  sounds.  A  gas- 
oline hoisting  engine  barked  staccato  in 
the  gulch;  clink  of  metal  on  rock  rang 
day  and  night;  freight  wagons  creaked 
on  the  hillside;  men  worked  in  three 
shifts,  and  six  green  dumps  from  as  many 
shafts  lengthened  steadily.  Along  the 
gray  road,  the  road  the  boy  had  traveled 
alone  wearily,  a  stage  hurried  creakingly, 
three  times  a  week.  A  hotel  sprang  up 
by  the  green-patched  rocks  where  the 
little  spring  came  forth ;  two  restaurants 
came  into  existence  in  a  night.  Men  in 
far  cities  talked  with  wonder  of  the  new 
camp.  But  nowhere  was  the  enthusiasm 
so  great  as  in  the  camp  itself.  Wild- 
catters came  by  hundreds  and  a  record- 
er's office  was  kept  busy  six  days  a  week 
with  the  filings  of  companies  who  made 
capital  out  of  the  closeness  of  their  hold- 
ings to  the  great  deposit. 

Then   came   experts   from   the   East, 


hard-eyed  men  who  spent  days  on  the 
cropping;  then  a  geologist  of  note. 

4c  ♦  4c  4c  ♦ 

One  day  six  men  sat  in  a  heavily  car- 
peted office  on  the  top  floor  of  a  lean 
building  where  an  Eastern  city  con- 
gested. They  were  firm- jawed,  heavy- 
mouthed,  with  fine  lines  about  their  eyes 
and  they  talked  with  their  heads  close 
together  of  plans  involving  tremendous 
work  and  wealth — plans  which  centered 
on  copper.  They  wanted  more  of  the 
metal.  They  spoke  of  Alaskan  ledges, 
of  Mexican  deposits,  of  ore  bodies  in 
Utah  and  of  shaft-pocked  hillsides, 
hideous  with  gallows-frames  in  Butte,  of 
holdings  which  they  owned,  of  property 
they  might  buy,  and  of  working  mines 
which  they  might  wrest  from  the  owners. 
Then  the  master  mind  among  them  told 
them  what  he  had  learned  from  the  geol- 
ogist of  note.  A  few  days  afterward 
the  six  climbed  out  from  two  big  red- 
automobiles  whose  engines,  hideous 
without  their  hoods,  had  startled  the  new 
camp  with  their  barkings.  They  spent 
five  hours  in  the  place  and  when  they 
left  the  cropping  belonged  to  them.  The 
boy  watched  them  as  they  departed.  He 
did  not  yet  realize  that  he  held  in  his 
breast  pocket  a  check  bearing  six  figures. 
He  was  too  dazed.  At  first  he  was  too 
dazed  to  know  that  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  he  made  himself  each  morning 
on  the  hilltop  had  come. 

The  whole  world  had  changed.  It 
had  changed  in  a  few  hours.  He  knew 
this  and  the  feeling  which  the  knowledge 
brought  was  one  of  vague  discomfort. 
He  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  planning 
and  some  way  he  was  not  ready  for  it. 
Gradually  it  came  to  him,  as  he  loafed 
through  the  day,  visiting  shaft  house  and 
machine  shop  and  absently  answering  the 
greetings  which  were  showered  on  him 
from  all  sides,  that  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promise,  in  his  hands  now,  was  after  all 
an  indefinite  something.  He  had  looked 
forward  as  far  as  one  thing,  the  mate- 
rialization of  his  hopes  regarding  the 
mine.  Then  he  was  to  live.  The  hopes 
had  materialized.  And  he  did  not  know 
what  life  meant. 

That  night  the  camp  banqueted.  He 
sat  at  a  long  tablt  with  mining  prcwnoters 
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and  merchants,  the  new  crop  of  men 
whom  the  latter  days  of  the  camp  had 
brought  forth.  There  were  many 
speeches  and  they  drank  champagne 
cooled  on  ice  which  had  been  freighted 
from  Las  Vegas.  He  listened  to  the 
speeches ;  they  exhilerated  him  more  than 
the  wine.  With  exhileration  came  under- 
standing. He  was  the  big  man  of  the 
moment.  He  had  done  it;  he  had  done 
what  only  one  man  among  thousands 
could  do,  one  man  among  a  million,  per- 
haps. He  had  made  the  desert  give  up 
its  secret  and  had  shown  it  to  the  world. 
He  had  found  it;  and  he  could  do  it 
again.  He  was  rich;  and  the  power  of 
getting  wealth  was  his  possession.  He 
lost  his  taciturnity  and  when  his  turn 
came  he  was  proud  to  speak.  Dawn  of 
the  next  morning,  the  searing  dawn  of 
the  desert,  found  him  in  the  camp's 
most  ornate  saloon,  boasting,  the  center 
of  a  large  circle,  whose  members  listened 
to  his  every  word. 

Then  came  days  of  wild  excitement, 
the  fierce  growth  of  a  mining  camp. 
Men  threw  away  money  which  they 
made  as  easily  as  they  spent  it.  The  boy 
rejoiced  in  this.  He  had  thousands, 
and  tens  of  thousands — ^and  he  could  not 
spend  it.  The  thing  lasted  a  week  and 
he  grew  weary  of  it.  He  became  weary 
with  the  camp.  He  was  sick  of  the 
desert.  He  sought  what  he  had  promised 
himself — life — and  he  went  to  the  city. 

In  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  the 
newspaper  reporters  found  him  a  pic- 
turesque figure,  with  his  laced  boots,  his 
broad  hat  and  his  flannel  shirt.  But  that 
lasted  a  few  days  only.  One  morning  he 
appeared  in  a  business  suit  of  tweeds 
which  hung  illy  on  his  big-boned  figure. 

There  were  more  joys  here  than  he 
had  dreamed  there  could  be — and  he 
tasted  them  all,  one  after  another.  One 
after  another,  and  in  quick  succession, 
for  something  kept  him  restless.  He 
could  no  more  keep  to  one  pleasure  than 
he  could  stay  in  one  place.     And  the 


money  seemed  inexhaustible,  at  times 
that  almost  irritated  him. 

Then  he  tried  the  excitement  of  busi- 
ness, and  he  became  an  investor. 

He  had  been  sick  of  the  camp,  where 
the  great  cropping  thrust  itself  from  the 
mountain.  There  came  to  him  now  a 
mighty  sickness,  a  nausea,  a  hatred  of 
the  city.  And  one  morning,  shortly  after 
it  had  developed,  he  awoke  to  find  that 
he  was  penniless.  He  went  to  his  trunk, 
an  oblong,  many-trayed  affair,  and  he 
threw  out  the  trays  one  after  another, 
scattering  on  the  carpeted  floor  of  his 
hotel  room  in  grand  confusion  and  ter- 
rible riot  of  colors  his  latest  acquisitions 
in  haberdashery.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
trunk  he  found  what  he  wanted.  He 
did  n't  know  why,  but  he  had  kept  them 
— his  old  outfit,  the  dust-stained  hat,  the 
sweat-marked  flannel  shirt,  the  laced 
boots,  the  overalls.  He  felt  a  throb  of 
joy  at  the  mingled  odors  of  smoke  and 
grease  and  trail  dust,  as  he  drew  them 
on.  

Where  the  desert  rested  the  little  creek 
crept,  lukewarm,  from  the  parched  earth 
and  sought  the  shade  of  the  sere  cotton- 
woods.  And  on  the  broad  porch  of  the 
adobe  ranch-house  the  two  old  men  sat, 
watching  again  two  specks  grow  small 
where  the  gray  road  met  the  sharp  sky- 
line. The  specks  crawled  on;  the  two 
old  men  watched,  bent-backed,  with  their 
mystical  eyes;  and  then,  when  jigging 
heat-waves  seized  them,  the  dots  became 
again  the  long,  wavering  images  of  a 
man  and  a  burro.  They  swelled,  length- 
ened, vanished.  The  old  men  looked 
apathetically  at  one  another  and  nodded 
their  heads  in  confirmation  of  what  they 
had  read  a  year  before. 

Out  beyond  the  sky-line  where  dust 
puffs  rose  on  the  long  gray  road  the  boy, 
booted,  bearing  his  staff,  urging  his 
burro,  strode  steadily  on,  leaning  slightly 
forward  as  though  he  saw  something 
ahead. 


Theory  of  Organic  Life 

(Second  Paper) 

Left  and  Right  Handedness 
By  James  Rhoderick  Kendall 

Author's  Note: — About  the  year  1898  I  began  a  series  of  papers  under  the  title 
"Genesis  of  Mind,"  which  gradually  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  as  man  has  a 
waking  or  active  state,  so  nature  in  general  has  an  active,  waking  state,  illustrated 
by  her  flowing  rivers,  moving  storms,  etc. 

Then  followed  papers  on  the  mental  manifestations,  symbolized  by  the  general 
operations  of  nature.  This,  after  all,  was  but  the  generalization  of  the  active  phases 
of  energy.  Much  reflection  followed,  resulting  in  the  conception  that  sleep,  hitherto 
so  completely  ignored  in  scientific  philosophy,  is  the  passive  phase  of  organic  energy 
— ^that  "mind  is  polar."  This  disclosed  the  opening  to  the  labyrinth.  "Mind"  and  life 
are  inseparable  terms; — life  is  polar.  This  led  to  change  of  title,  to  correspond  with 
enlarged  view,  to  Theory  of  Organic  Life.  The  title  is  yet  too  narrow, — it  should  be 
Theory  of  Being,  as  all  is  governed  by  the  same  laws, — life  being  only  an  incident. 
But  as  this  theory  shows  the  relations  of  life  to  the  laws  of  motion,  its  title  is  Justi- 
fied. "Evolution"  treats  of  environment,  heredity,  etc.,  and  though  this  phase  of  the 
subject,  logically  should  come  first,  yet  they  are  destined  to  live  together  as  a  com- 
pleted whole.  Many  who  profess  to  believe  in  evolution,  will  be  ready  to  sneer  at 
this  because  that  is  such  an  easy  way  to  display  superior  intellect.  They  firmly  be- 
lieve in  evolution,  yet  the  highest  proof  of  its  truth  is  in  the  fact  that  the  blood  of 
man  and  that  of  the  five  anthropoid  apes  have  the  same  reaction  when  introduced  into 
the  veins  of  any  inferior  animal.  Neither  have  I  any  direct  proof  of  my  position  and 
will  be  charged  with  "assuming  the  thing  to  be  proved"  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
— to  which  I  hereby  plead  guilty  to  a  Justifiable  extent.  The  thing  to  be  proved  is. 
that  sleep  is  the  passive,  or  negative,  phase  of  organic  motion,  one  of  the  two  equal 
and  opposite  factors  of  life.  To  this  end  an  article  was  published  in  the  Pacific 
Monthly  for  October,  1908,  devoted  to  the  proof  that  (1)  that  laws  of  motion  are 
uniform  (2)  that  every  completed  motion  has  its  positive  and  negative  phases, 
throughout  inanimate  nature.  We  hold  that  analogy  proves  that  man's  sleeping  state 
is  this  negative  phase  of  motion,  true  throughout  nature.  This  present  article  with 
the  sub-title,  "Right  and  Left  Handedness,"  is  devoted  to  the  same  proof, — only  the 
critic  will  say:  "The  assumption  is  more  glaring  since  Right  and  Left  Handedness 
is  itself  an  unexplained  mystery.  It  is  but  another  alias  for  the  greater  mystery: 
waking  and  sleeping.    The  viewpoint  of  the  subject  is  monism  or  materialism. 

r  S  a  rule  chickens  begin  to  that  the  phases  of  energy  which  move  the 

scratch    with    the    right  opposite  sides  of  the  body  are  not  the 

foot,   though   some   indi-  same,  but  that  one  phase  is  dominant, 

vidual  chicken  may  begin  leading  in  all  effort,  and  more  reliable  in 

to  scratch  most  often  with  *  cases  of  danger. 

the  left  foot,  indicating  This  phase  of  energy  is  what  is  meant 
that  it  is  left-footed.  by  right-handedness.  Is  nature  right  and 
When  one  starts  to  walk,  as  a  rule  he  left-handed?  See  diagram  of  vision 
will  lead  off  with  the  right  foot.  When  after  Sequin  (James'  Psychology).  This 
going  down  a  stairway  or  over  dangerous  diagram  was  given  to  illustrate  the  result 
ground,  where  the  advance  is  made  with  produced  on  vision  by  disease  in  the  right 
one  foot,  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  occipital  lobe  of  brain  marked  a,  dark- 
it  will  be  the  right.  ened  to  show  disease.  The  right  nerve 
As  these  are  all  unconscious  acts,  lying  tract,  b,  is  darkened  to  c,  the  point  of 
outside  the  influence  of  education,  they  crossing  of  nerve  tracts,  to  indicate  the 
become    doubly    significant,    indicating  total  absence  of  the  right-hand   factor 
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of  vision.  From  c  on,  a  double  nerve- 
tract  is  provided,  one  for  each  phase  of 
vision,  the  tract  leading  to  the  right  side 
of  the  retina  of  each  eye  being,  darkened 
to  indicate  blindness  of  the  right  phase 
of  vision  caused  by  disease  at  a.  The 
right  retina  of  each  eye,  d  d,  and  the  left 
field  of  vision  for  each  eye,  e  e,  are  also 
darkened,  from  the  same  cause.  The  op- 
tic fibres,  f,  being  sound,  is  indicated  by 


vision  is  explained  by  this  right-and-left- 
hand  view  of  the  subject,  viz:  the  **blind 
spot."  There  are  two  blind  spots,  one 
for  each  eve,  as  anv  one  mav  prove  for 
himself,  located  on  the  lines  o  o,  where 
the  right  and  left  fields  of  vision  lor  each 
eye  join.  Look  steadily  at  a  small  s\)Ot 
on  a  light  wall  with  the  left  eye  closed, 
holding  the  lock  end  of  a  key  up  between 
the  right  eye  and  the  spot.     Move  the 


the  light,  left  nerve-tract,  jq^,  ramifying  to 
left  retina  of  each  eye,  showing  that  the 
left  phase  of  vision  is  normal,  as  is  indi- 
cated also  by  the  right  field  of  vision. 

This  study  also  offers  an  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  we  see  but  one  object 
when  in  fact  two  different  impres-^ions, 
one  on  each  eye,  are  received.  The  righr 
and  left  phases  of  vision  are  united  at 
c  where  there  is  evident  correlation,  since 
b  and  g  are  respectively  included  in  the 
compound  nerve-tracts  h  and  /. 

And   still  another  mysterious  fact  »»f 


.  key  a  few  degrees  to  right  and  find  dark 
spot  for  right  eye.  Close  right  eye  and 
proceed  as  before,  only  move  key  to  left. 
Hold  up  two  keys  at  once  and  find 
both  spots  at  same  time.  Notice  two 
spirit  keys  standing,  one  to  right  and  one 
to  left,  still  farther  watching  the  last  ex- 
periment. 

The  line,  o  o,  in  geography  would  be 
called  equator,  in  astronomy  the  equinox, 
in  electrical  science  the  neutral  line  or 
zero  potential.  As  the  union  of  the  crest 
and  trough  of  the  sound-wave  gives  sil- 
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ence,  so  the  joining  of  these  opposite 
phases  of  vision  gives  light-silence,  t.  e., 
darkness.  If  one  eye  were  destroyed, 
vision  in  the  remaining  eye  might  remain 
perfect,  since  both  the  right  and  left 
phases  of  vision  are  represented  by  either 
eye,  as  the  diagram  indicates.  These  op- 
posite phases  or  factors  of  energy  are  as 
inseparable  as  the  poles  of  the  planet.  As 
vision  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  motion, 
these  opposite  factors  must  both  be 
present,  since  no  completed  motion  in 
this  universe  is  possible  without  them. 
But  if  both  factors  of  vision  are  present 
in  each  eye  or  its  structure,  how  can  one 
eye  be  a  right  eye  and  the  other  a  left, 
except  as  an  indication  of  difference 
in  location  ?  This  similarity  of  structure 
and  apparent  sameness  of  function  would 
seem  to  imply  that  they  are  alike ;  so  we 
have  two  feet  and  two  hands,  which  are 
similar  in  structure,  yet  decidedly  unlike 
in  function.  The  poles  of  a  planet  are 
similar  in  structure,  yet  they  stand  facing 
each  other  like  the  two  hands  whose 
functions  are  directly  opposite.  If  the 
two  hands  could  change  places,  the  palms 
would  face  outward,  or  the  thumbs  would 
be  down.  The  suggestion  is  made  to 
show  its  impossibility.  The  study  of  ma- 
terial forms  is  a  great  aid  to  the  study 
of  the  mystery  of  energy. 

It  IS  generally  understood,  or  con- 
fessed, that  man  cannot  understand 
woman,  no  more  can  the  woman  under- 
stand man.  It  is  the  right  hand  trying 
to  comprehend  the  left  or  the  left  to 
comprehend  the  right;  neither  is  con- 
vertible into  terms  of  the  other.  They 
are  attracted  toward  each  other,  not  be- 
cause they  are  alike,  but  because  they  are 
unlike;  because  one  is  a  right  hand  and 
the  other  a  left ;  one  a  right  eye  and  the 
other  a  left;  because  one  stands  for  the 
positive  phase  of  energy  and  the  other 
the  negative  phase.  We  have  before  us 
the  dynamo  and  motor  principles,  the 
sleeping  and  waking  factors  of  being. 
The  falling  pendulum  cannot  compre- 
hend the  rising  pendulum,  and  yet  they 
are  bound  together  by  an  indissoluble 
bond  of  attraction.  The  mystery  of 
creation  is  held  inviolable,  in  the  mar- 
ringe  bond  of  that  attraction. 

A  simple  test  will  show  that  one  eye  is 


dominant  in  the  fact  of  vision.  Hold  up 
a  pencil  on  a  line  with  some  small  object 
before  you  with  both  eyes  open,  then 
close  the  right  eye  and  observe  that  the 
point  of  pencil  seems  to  swing  to  the 
right.  This  gives  line  of  vision  for  the 
left  eye.  Now  open  right  eye  and  close 
the  left,  and  you  will  have  the  line  of 
vision  for  the  right  eye,  and  the  point  of 
pencil  will  come  back  in  line  with  the  ob- 
ject, showing  that  the  line  of  vision  for 
the  right  eye  is  the  same  as  the  line  of 
vision  for  both  eyes,  proving  that  the 
right  eve  is  dominant  in  determining  the 
line  of  vision,  u  ^v  that  you  are  right- 
eyed  as  well  as  right-handed  and  right- 
footed.  In  a  few  cases  this  experience 
of  the  pencil  test  will  be  reversed,  show- 
ing that  the  left  eye  is  the  right  or  domi- 
nant eye.  This  change  is  in  the  brain — it 
is  not  an  exception — it  is  right-handed- 
ness reversed. 

If  a  magnet  were  turned  over  its  prin- 
ciple would  remain  the  same. 

The  principle  of  sex  is  involved  in  the 
act  of  vision,  as  it  is  involved  in  every 
phenomenon  of  motion.  The  father  and 
mother  of  normal  vision  are  the  left  and 
right  lobes  or  halves  of  the  brain,  which 
stand  in  the  same  relation  as  the  opposite 
poles  of  the  magnet,  and  this  relation  is 
infinitely  repeated  throughout  the  infinite 
movements  in  nature.  The  poles  must 
be  connected  in  circuit  that  the  divine 
operator  may,  by  touching  the  key,  ar- 
ticulate the  exhaustless  batteries  of  en- 
ergy into  the  harmony  of  creation.  The 
vibrating  pendulum  doesn't  give  tone 
but  time;  the  vibrations  of  the  violin 
string  do  not  give  time  but  tone;  the 
vibrations  of  the  optical  chords  do  not 
give  time  nor  tone,  but  light.  The  falling 
pendulum  is  the  right  hand  or  closed  cir- 
cuit, the  rising  pendulum  the  left  hand  or 
open  circuit.  See  diagram  of  falling  and 
rising  violin  string.  The  vibrating 
string  rises  from  the  center  of  the  arc  of 
vibration  and  falls  towards  this  center, 
the  rising  movement  illustrating  the  left- 
hand  phase  of  energy,  and  giving  rise  to 
the  rarification  of  the  sound-wave ;  while 
its  falling  motion  illustrates  the  positive, 
or  right-hand  phase  of  energy  and. 
creates  the  condensation  of  the  sound- 
wave. 
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The  sound-wave  is  the  offspring,  the 
unit  of  creative  energy,  since  it  includes 
both  principles  of  sex — ^its  dynamic 
mother  and  motor  father — the  rising  and 
falling  violin  string. 

In  the  general  operations  of  inanimate 


without  destroying  both  the  right  and 
left  or  male  and  female  principles  repre- 
sented by  it,  yet  this  miracle  has  been  per- 
formed by  the  work  of  evolution,  in  the 
organic  world. 

As  one  eye  is  dominant  in  determining 


Violin.  yStrin^  Vibrating 


%ervpoAmfiai  » 


MutraZ  line 


nature  these  right  and  left  principles  of  the  line  of  vision,  so  one  sex-factor  will 

being  are  never  separated,  but  in  the  or-  be  dominant  in  determining  the  line  of 

ganic  world,   among  the  higher  forms  creative  vision  or  life  line.    One  of  the 

of  life,  they  have  swung  apart,  and  have  parental .  factors  is  usually  much  better 
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separate  individual  existences,  though 
still  united  in  principle,  and  we  see  every- 
where before  us  the  male  and  female,  or 
the  right  and  left  poles  of  the  waves  of 


represented  than  the  other  by  the  off- 
spring. In  the  operations  of  inanimate 
nature  these  right  and  left  phases  of  the 
sex-principle  are  ideally  represented,  the 
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life;  the  right  and  left  eyes  of  organic 
being  squinting  at  each  other,  and  vainly 
trying  to  solve  the  riddle  before  them. 
Each  is  but  a  part  of  the  truth  of  exist- 
ence, and  a  part  cannot  comprehend  the 
whole.  The  tidal  force  of  evolution  has 
separated  them,  and  though  a  wave  in 
water,  air  or  ether  could  not  be  separated 


rise  and  fall  of  the  pendulum,  the  crest 
and  trough  of  the  wave,  etc.,  being  recip- 
rocals, determinable  by  mathematics,  but 
in  the  organic  world,  characterized  by 
great  instability  of  structure,  these  fac- 
tors are  subject  to  great  change  and  the 
principles  mix,  leading  to  infinite  modifi- 
cations, with  which  this  paper  has  but 
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little  concern.  These  changes  or  mixing 
of  the  opposite  sex-principles  are  popu- 
larly recognized  in  the  terms  "masculine 
women"  and  "effeminate  men/'  who  are 
likely  to  mate  in  life,  since  all  true  mar- 
riage is  founded  on  the  law  of  recip- 
rocals. It  matters  little  in  the  order  of 
nature,  which  is  primary  and  which  is 
secondary,  since  this  distinction  is  the 
true  marriage  bond,  though  it  be  a  case 
of  left-handed  vision. 

My  dear  Miss  Rarification  or  Left- 
hand  Highness  or  Lowness,  as  the  case 
might  be,  would  make  a  form  of  address 
of  rare  psychologic  significance  entirely 
in  consonance  with  the  eternal  verities. 

A  high  degree  of  right  and  left  hand- 
edness, in  the  marital  state,  is  highly 
beneficial  to  the  race,  giving  it  that  force- 
sig^  called  virility.  When  the  Latin 
blood  from  the  south  met  the  Teutonic 
blood  from  the  north  on  the  theatre  of 
Europe,  the  virility  of  modem  nations 
resulted  from  the  magnetic  shock. 

An  old  nation  is  one  that  has  become 
homogeneous,  that  is,  by  inbreeding  has 
lost,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  psychologic 
distinction  between  right  and  left-handed- 
ness.  Its  name  in  astronomy  is  eccen- 
tricity. 

A  marked  degree  of  this  distinction  in 
the  organic  world  gives  a  marked  degree 
of  virility,  the  life-pendulum  is  caused 
to  swing  through  a  longer  arc  and  the 
motion  is  accelerated.  Luther  Burbank 
and  other  famous  horticulturists  are  en- 
gaged in  the  process  of  increasing  the  ec- 
centricity of  plant  life.  Every  successful 
farmer  learns  that  his  seed-wheat  must 
be  renewed  and  his  animal  stock  crossed 
often,  to  insure  the  most  vigorous  re- 
sults. By  these  measures  he  counteracts 
the  constant  tendency  towards  homo- 
geniety,  oneness,  by  maintaining  or  in- 
creasing the  principle  of  eccentricity  in 
plant  and  animal  life,  i.  e,,  their  right  and 
left-handedness. 

If  I  should  say  these  things  are  done 
to  increase  sexual  vigor,  it  would  sound 
more  familiar  and  reasonable.  That  is 
just  what  I  am  saying,  for  this  paper  is 
written  to  show  that  right  and  left-hand- 
edness is  but  another  alias  for  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  phases  of  energy;  the 
male  and  female  principles  in  nature,  and 


the  waking  and  sleeping  factors  of  being. 
The  factors  of  being  may  be  called : 

JRffht  aud  left-bandednem. 
The  male  aud  female  principles. 
Waking  and  sleeping. 
Meaning.        i  The   poaltlre  and   negatlre  phases 
V      of  energy. 

y 

The  farmer's  wife  also  discovers 
that  her  sour-dough  has  lost  vigor  and 
must  be  crossed  with  potato-water,  to  in- 
crease what?  Have  we  something  new 
here?  Well,  suppose  it  was  Diana,  and 
her  dough-pot  was  the  universe,  and  she 
discovered  that  the  circling  molecules 
called  planets  were  losing  their  eccen- 
tricities— their  sexual  vigor — (the  prin- 
ciples of  sex  are  inherent  in  matter) — 
their  right  and  left-handedness ;  that  the 
principles  of  waking  and  sleeping  were 
becoming  neutralize,  (no  waking,  no 
sleeping,  no  eccentricity) ;  that  the 
chemistry  of  the  skies  was  fast  losing  the 
distinction  of  acid  and  base  and  approach- 
ing the  condition  of  the  neutral  salt ;  well, 
I  can  't  tell  just  what  she  would  stir  into 
the  pot  to  revive  the  planetary  move- 
ments, but  I  'm  satisfied  it  would  increase 
their  eccentricities  or  right  and  lefi- 
handedness,  just  as  the  farmer's  wife 
vigorized  the  molecular  movements  in 
her  dough-pot.  The  planets  have  but 
little  to  tell  the  dough-pots  about  the 
principles  of  eccentricity. 

The  magnet  is  the  symbol  of  the  gen- 
eral and  special  operations  in  nature — 
and  art  for  that  matter — since  all  move- 
ment must  comply  with  the  same  law. 
An  experiment  will  show  that  so-called 
lines  of  force  are  passing  out  of  the  posi- 
tive pole  through  the  air  and  re-entering 
the  negative  pole.  This  fact  suggests 
the  thought  that  the  ultimate  constitution 
of  matter  is  in — shall  we  say  a  right-hand 
whirl  ?  I  am  writing  this  with  the  hand 
called  the  right,  because  it  is  a  natural 
channel  for  the  flow  of  human  energy. 
Is  this  fact  related  to  the  fact  that  lines 
of  force  are  flowing  out  of  the  positive 
pole  of  the  magnet?  If  I  am  right- 
handed  because  of  this  fact,  then  it  is 
right-handed  for  the  same  reason.  This 
gives  us  a  definition  for  right  and  left 
hand,  viz.,  the  right  hand  is  a  convenient 
alias  for  the  positive  pole  of  energy,  and 
the  left  hand  for  the  negative  pole  of 
energy. 
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As  the  magnet  is  an  epitome  of  the 
operations  or  movements  of  nature,  so  is 
man,  so  is  any  organic  form.  The  left- 
hand  movements  in  nature  are  much 
more  obscure,  being  for  the  most  part 
molecular;  the  spring-winding  opera- 
tions, which  give  rise  to  nearly  all  ob- 
servable movements,  called  molar,  the 
positive  or  the  right-hand  movements. 

The  rising  moisture  is  the  left-hand  or 
negative  movement,  the  sleep  movement 
of  aqueous  vapor;  the  streams  returning 
to  the  sea  are  the  right-hand  or  positive 
movement,  the  waking  movement  of  the 
waters.  The  neutral  line,  the  "dark 
spot,"  is  sea-level,  which  is  neither  right 
nor  left,  neither  waking  nor  sleeping 
with  reference  to  these  movements,  but 
the  equator,  the  equinox,  that  lies  at  the 
center  of  every  completed  movement. 
The  electric  cars,  which  go  thundering  by 
my  door  every  few  minutes,  are  another 
of  the  innumerable  suggestive  analogies 
of  the  outflowing  lines  of  force  from  the 
positive  or  right  hand,  or  waking  pole  of 
the  magnet.  But  as  this  is  a  different 
form  of  energy,  it  had  to  pass  through  ' 
the  left  hand  or  sleeping  phase  first,  at 


ing  water,  the  energy  stored  in  the  spring 
is  the  dynamic  phase,  the  running  watch 
is  the  motor  phase^ — ^the  moving  cars  at 
St.  Johns.  Here  is  another  illustration 
for  tfiose  who  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  right  and  left  hand,  etc., 
"just  'cause  they  dont" 
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If  they  will  hold  these  words  before 
the  mirror,  they  will  see  in  it  a  right 
hand  translation  for  one  set  of  words, 
and  a  left-hand  translation  for  the  other. 

In  my  former  article,  "Theory  of  Or- 
ganic Life,"  in  the  October  PcLcific 
Monthly,  I  defined  man  as  "A  living 
planet  with  a  dynamic  revolution  of 
twenty-four  hours."  The  orbit  of  a 
planet  is  a  wave,  as  was  shown  in  that 
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the  falls  of  the  Willamette,  where  tlie 
dynamic  spring  is  wound,  storing  up  a 
part  of  the  energy  of  another  falling  pen- 
dulum, the  Willamette  River,  to  be  trans- 
ported in  left-hand,  or  potential,  or  sleep- 
ing bundles  of  ten  thousand  volts  to  St. 
Johns,  over  a  wire,  and  there  turned  loose 
in  suitable  quantities,  to  rush,  like  down- 
flowing  water,  through  an  electric  mo- 
tor, back  towards  the  sea-level  of  energy, 
driving  the  cars  in  its  course  and  illus- 
trating the  right-hand  or  waking  phase  of 
energy.  Wind  your  watch  and  you  illus- 
trate what  takes  place  at  the  waterfalls. 
The  hand  that  turns  the  key  is  the  fall- 


article.  This  diagram  before  you  is  a 
wave-form,  and  man  is  represented  in  the 
two  opposite  states  through  which  mat- 
ter must  pass  in  every  revolution.  As  the 
wave-form  represents  the  two  opposite 
phases  of  energy,  it  is  used  as  the  most 
suggestive  symbol.    It  is  an  orbit. 

Probably  the  most  serious  difficulty 
with  this  theory,  which  the  more  critical 
mind  will  note,  is  the  apparent  inequality 
between  the  theoretic  factors,  waking 
and  sleeping,  since  all  comparison  is  with 
the  laws  of  motion  in  inanimate  nature 
where  these  opposite  phases  of  energy 
are  both  mathematically  and  apparently 
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equal.  Much  work  regarding  the  subject 
in  general,  and  this  phase  of  it  in  par- 
ticular, must  be  left  for  the  future,  but  I 
think  the  line  of  thought  may  be  indi- 
cated along  which  investigation  of  this 
particular  phase  of  it  will  take. 

The  new-bom  babe  sleeps  about  twen- 
ty-three hours,  in  twenty-four  (one  in 
good  health).  At  the  age  of  twelve,  the 
child  sleeps  about  twelve  hours,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five  the  adult  sleeps 
about  nine  hours,  at  forty  about  eight, 
and  from  that  age  on  to  seventy  the  time 
of  sleep  lessens,  until  it  drops  to  four  or 
five  hours.  An  ideal  diagram  would 
represent  the  matter  thus,  including  com- 
ments to  follow: 


formation  of  wood  and  coal  gives  en- 
ergy of  position"  (Gray)  ;  the  formation 
of  body  tissue  gives  energy  of  position. 
The  living  body  is  materialized  energy. 
When  the  potential  on  the  car-line  falls, 
the  lights  are  dim  or  out,  sleepy  or 
asleep,  though  the  cars  are  moving.  It  is 
surplus  energy  lights  the  lamps  on  the 
car-line  or  the  lamps  of  consciousness. 

Fattening  hogs  sleep  most  of  the  time 
— the  energy  of  their  being  is  converted 
for  the  most  part  into  the  left-hand  or 
potential  phase,  whose  right-hand  or 
falling  phase  is  yet  to  appear  in  the  ac- 
count of  human  consciousness. 

Streams  of  energy  are  not  all  liquid. 
Here  we  find  them  in  the  solid  form,  yet 


We  are  here  again  face  to  face  with 
the  principle  of  eccentricity — a  body  of 
water  with  no  current  has  none.  It  has 
no  departure  from  the  center  of  motion 
The  sum  of  movement  is  called  momen- 
tum, its  velocity  or  intensity  is  its  poten- 
tial. A  small  stream  of  motion  may 
have  a  high  potential.  When  the  river 
channel  is  enlarged  the  potential  of  the 
current  falls ;  when  it  narrows  the  current 
increases,  i.  e.,  its  potential  rises.  The 
potential  of  the  electric  current  is  raised 
or  lowered  by  narrowing  or  widening  its 
channel.  The  living:  body  is  a  channel, 
which  must  be  formed  and  kept  in  con- 
stant repair  by  the  currents  of  life  en- 
ergy. During  the  full  tide  of  this  work 
of  building  and  repairing,  the  potential 
of  the  life-current  falls,  and  this  life- 
phase  is  called  sleep,  but  the  momentum 
remains  constant.  When  this  work  is 
finished  in  a  certain  degree,  the  potential 
rises,  opening  all  the  avenues  of  the 
senses,  and  the  currents  flow  on  through 
them  towards  the  sea-level  of  energy. 
This  phase  of  life  is  called  the  waking  or 
conscious  state.  That  these  opposite 
phases  are  equal  is  a  matter  of  necessity, 
though  from  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem, not  apparent  to  observation.     "The 


destined  to  flow  back  inevitably  towards 
the  sea-level  of  energy.  This  movement 
is  now,  for  the  most  part,  prevented. 
When  this  left-hand  or  spring-winding 
process  is  finished,  the  owner  will  kill 
and  "preserve."  Preserving  meat  means 
building  a  dam  to  hold  the  force  stored 
in  the  animal  tissues.  He  will  not  call 
his  product  the  left-hand  phase  of  energy, 
or  materialized  or  crystalized  sleep,  for  it 
would  be  better  understood  as  hams, 
bacon,  etc. ;  but  all  the  same  it  will  drive 
the  dynamo  of  life,  called  sleep,  which  in 
turn  will  drive  the  motor  of  life,  called 
waking,  the  left  and  the  right  phases  of 
being. 

The  living  organism  is  the  child  of 
nature,  whose  life  is  conditioned  upon  the 
necessity  that  it  be  rocked.  One  move- 
ment of  this  miraculous  cradle  is  one  fac- 
tor of  this  mystery,  which  the  opposite 
movement  completes.  We  are  not  trying 
to  explain  the  mystery  of  life,  but  the 
method  of  the  mystery  of  life. 

Some  of  these  organic  cradles  rock  for 
a  century  before  the  vibrations  disappear 
at  the  sea-level  of  energy,  some  for  a 
few  hours  only.  Confining  the  view 
strictly  to  that  phase  of  life  called  himian, 
if  each  member  represented  the  same  de- 
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gree  of  health,  vigor,  etc.,  it  might  not 
be  difficult  to  reduce  its  laws  of  motion 
to  mathematical  formula;  but  there  is 
that  "lean  and  hungry  Cassius"  who  does 
not  "sleep  well  o'  nights."  The  reason  is 
plain  enough  in  the  Hght  of  this  theory. 
Putting  on  healthy  body  tissue  absorbs 
surplus  nervous  energy,  which  otherwise 
leads  to  wakeful  irritability.  The  balance 
between  the  opposite  phases  of  energy 
is  imperfect.  It  is  the  healthy  fat  people 
who  "sleep  well  o'  nights"  and  are 
usually  good  natured  when  awake,  be- 
cause the  irritable  phase  of  energy  has 
taken  the  form  of  adipose  tissue.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  two  phases  of 
energy,  waking  and  sleeping,  are  perfect 
in  this  case.  That  one  is  putting  on  sur- 
plus adipose  tissue  is  the  sign  royal  that 
there  is  a  corresponding  deficit  in  his 
waking  energies.  I  speak  of  want  of 
balance,  as  we  see  it  with  reference  to  the 
exigencies  of  life.  By  the  laws  of  nature 
the  balance  is  perfect.  What  is  gained  in 
material  development  is  lost  in  the  posi- 
tive or  right-hand  manifestation  of  en- 
ergy. The  hunchbacks  are  all  bright, 
because  arrested  physical  development 
has  its  equivalent  in  mental  endowment. 
No  giant  is  a  genius,  because  if  he  is  a 
giant  he  is  physically  overgrown,  which 
means,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  that  he 
must  be  mentally  undergrown.  The  god 
Morpheus  has  marked  him  for  his  own. 


The  savage  knows  the  bow  must  be  bent 
before  the  arrow  flies. 

Sleep  is  the  bending  of  the  organic 
bow,  waking  the  flying  of  the  organic 
arrow — ^the  left  and  the  right  phases  of 
organic  energy. 

The  waking  state  is  compared  with  the 
falling  pendultun ;  let  us  mark  the  analo- 
gies; the  falling  pendulum  is  discharg- 
ing energy,  and  if  it  should  be  instantly 
arrested  at  the  center  of  the  arc,  enough 
force  would  be  developed  to  lift  it  to 
the  top  of  the  arc,  to  which,  in  fact, 
it  is  lifted  by  this  falling  force.  It 
perpetually  winds  its  own  spring  and 
the  two  opposite  phases  of  energy  are 
inseparable.  The  waking  organism  is 
constantly  wasting  energy,  even  in  a 
state  of  so-called  rest,  through  all  the 
avenues  of  the  senses.  Very  weak  pa- 
tients feel  a  decided  relief  from  this 
waste  by  closing  the  eyes.  As  the  falling 
pendulum  causes  it  to  rise,  so  the  ex- 
hausted organism  falls  into  the  arms  of 
Mother  Nature  who  "knits  up  the  raveled 
sleeve  of  care,"  thus  lifting  it  to  the  top 
of  the  arc  of  organic  vibration,  where  it 
wakes,  because  the  knitting  is  finished. 
If  it  didn't  fall  it  couldn't  rise.  See 
ideal  diagram  of  vision.  Light  vibration 
is  the  telegrapher,  the  eye  the  "instru- 
ment," the  brain  the  "battery,"  conscious- 
ness of  vision  the  "message,"  loss  of  po- 
tential energy,  the  equivalent. 


fme^ 


Idecrf  wqv^s  Gf/i^M  fa//ff?g  on  ^  ^ 


If  nature  had  planned  an  organism  al- 
ways working  full  time  on  the  building 
of  tissues — ^a  pendulum  always  rising — 
it  never  could  have  waked  up.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  planned  for  the  per- 
petual degradation  of  tissues — a  pendu- 
lum always  falling —  it  never  could  have 
slept;  or  if  planned  so  that  these  opposite 
processes  should  proceed  simultaneously, 
in  equal  degree,  then  life  would  have 
been  zero,  t.  e,,  neither  right  nor  left. 


Let  us  "hitch  up"  a  little  closer  to 
this  subject  and  see  if  we  can  get  a  more 
rational  view  of  it;  our  difficulty  is  not 
with  the  subject  so  much  as  with  the 
"point  of  view."  If  the  line  of  intellec- 
tual vision  be  changed  but  a  few  points, 
the  field  at  first  seems  filled  with  mys- 
tery, but  a  little  familiarity  shows  us 
that  nothing  is  new  before  us  but  the 
forms;  that  principles  and  relations  arc 
everywhere  the  same.    There  is,  and  al- 
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ways  will  be,  an  insolvable  mystery  un- 
derlying the  operations  of  nature,  anJ 
advance  in  thought  consists  in  rolling 
back  the  rock  of  mystery,  even  ever  so 
little,  and  converting  another  link  of  the 
endless  chain  of  mystery,  into  terms  of 
the  known.  Do  we  know  what  a  shadow 
is?  "Certainly!  A  shadow  is — is  a — 
a  shadow  is  a— of  course,  everybody 
knows  what  a  shadow  is*' — so  we  call 
this  a  part  of  the  known.  Shadows  may 
be  very  dark,  deep  blackness,  a  com- 
plete obscurity;  or  they  may  be  very 
light,  barely  discernible,  or  of  any  de- 
gree of  obscurity  between  these  ex- 
tremes. All  these  degrees  of  obscurity 
turn  upon  the  characters  of  the  bodies 
casting  the  shadows — where  light  energy 
is  totally  absorbed  the  shadow  will  be 
the  profoundest. 

What  we  see  in  one  asleep  is  the 
shadow  of  consciousness..  The  work 
going  on,  in  the  repair  shop  of  the  body 
is  the  intervening  mass,  which  absorbs 
the  energy  of  active  life.  When  this 
work  is  completed,  this  left-hand  or 
spring-winding  process,  the  pendulum 
of  life  will  begin  to  fall;  the  right  hand 
or  positive  phase  of  energy  will  succeed 
and  the  sensuous  sun  will  rise  above  the 
horizon  of  consciousness — the  shadow 
will  disappear. 

Life  has  its  sundown  and  sunup;  its 
night  and  day;  its  light  and  dark;  its 
high  noon  and  midnight;  its  equinox, 
etc.,  like  any  other  system  of  motion. 
One  factor  of  every  completed  motion  is 
its  negative  shadow.  When  the  shadow 
of  consciousness  is  deep  and  profound, 
sleep  is  dreamless;  dreaming  indicates 
some  degree  of  flickering  conscious 
light.  As  shadows  may  have  all  degrees 
of  obscurity,  so  sleep  may  have  any  de- 
gree of  profundity,  and  waking  as  many 
corresponding  degrees  of  "wideness." 
Waking  and  sleeping  is  but  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  gates  of  conscious- 
ness. "The  beating  of  the  frog's  heart 
is  accompanied  by  a  distinct  electric  cur- 
rent" (Mendeleef)  ;  this  fact  indicates 
that  the  machinery  of  life  is  driven  by 
cosmic  forces,  as  any  other  system  of 
motion  is  driven.  Note  the  systole  and 
diastole  of  the  heart,  its  alternate  wak- 
ing and  sleeping  phases,  delivering  the 


pulsations  of  life  in  the  former  and 
holding  life  potential  in  the  latter; — 
sleeping  and  waking  while  the  organism 
is  asleep; — sleeping  and  waking  while 
the  organism  is  awake; — in  a  key  of 
its  own,  yet  rising  and  falling  in  its 
potential,  as  its  "load"  is  increased 
or  diminished,  indicating  that  life  has 
tones  far  below  the  key  of  consciousness. 
As  there  is  no  money  in  sleeping  it  is 
ignored  as  much  as  may  be  in  this 
highly  'social,  business  and  civilized 
world;  one  wise  man  declaring  that 
"five  hours  is  enough."  As  no  two 
persons  are  exactly  the  same  in  all  re- 
spects, an  absolute  rule  is  as  impossible 
as  a  rule  for  eating,  but  as  eating  and 
sleeping  are  related — as  a  tree  and  its 
shadow — the  principles  may  be  known. 
Prime  digestion  is  followed  by  sound 
sleeping.  The  digestion  is  the  tree;  the 
sleeping,  its  shadow.  Nervous  dyspep- 
tics cannot  sleep,  because  digestion  has 
failed;  very  hungry  persons  cannot 
sleep,  because  there  is  no  tree  to  cast 
the  shadow.  Starving  people  sleep 
some,  because  surplus  tissues  are  torn 
down  to  make  food  for  the  vital  organs, 
hence  their  emaciation.  Persons  with 
weak  stomachs  will  be  greatly  disturbed 
in  their  sleep,  by  overeating  at  night,  be- 
cause as  digestion  is  imperfect,  so  imper- 
fect will  sleep  be. 

The  physical  body  is  a  vital  bank  ac- 
count, set  to  each  one's  credit,  the  capi 
tal  fund  of  life.  Its  relations  to  sleep 
are  of  vital  importance;  the  waking 
state  with  its  possibly  healthy  activities, 
is  the  interest  to  be  drawn  from  this  ac- 
count. 

If  the  capital  be  properly  husbanded 
the  accruing  interest  will  be  sufficient, 
but  if  one  establish  "five-hour"  sleeping 
rules,  nature  must  be  reckoned  with ;  she 
cant  be  fooled,  though  one  may  fool 
himself.  Five  hours  is  not  enough  time 
to  recruit  the  waste  of  the  capital  stock, 
and  nature  adopts  the  five-hour  rule,  by 
drawing  on  it  for  daily  use.  This  means 
impairment  of  the  capital  stock,  which  in 
this  case  must  be  kept  intact  by  not  over- 
drawing the  accrued  interest.  Prema- 
ture collapse  is  exceedingly  common,  in 
these  days,  in  consequence  of  violating 
this  rule.     The  sleeping  account  is  en- 
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tered  daily,  hourly,  under  the  general 
name,  assimilation ;  if  it  shows  a  deficit, 
this  means  that  nature  is  calling  out  the 
principal.  The  bills  of  life  must  be  hon- 
ored at  once,  they  are  inexorable.  If  the 
sleep  account  is  exhausted,  pay!  The 
"five-hour"  philosophers  are  paying  out 
of  their  capital  stock  of  life.  This  cant 
last;  they  are  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy ;  they  are  dying  of  vital  overdraft. 
No  bank  has  received  so  many  bogus 
drafts  as  this  bank  of  life.  The  sea  of 
alcohol,  consumed,  has  but  little  reason 
for  being  except  as  a  fraudulent  bill  of 
exchange  on  the  bank  of  life.  With  this, 
men  set  the  house  of  life  on  fire,  and, 
like  a  falling  meteor,  light  the  heavens 
with  their  own  combustion;  or  with  co- 
caine, opium  or  absinthe,  they  bribe  the 
clamorous  creditors  of  nature,  and 
plunge  into  a  chaos  of  unconsciousness 
which  is  a  rank  counterfeit  of  sleep,  only 
to  have  their  ears  more  clamorously  as- 
sailed by  the  relentless  creditors  on  their 
return  to  the  conscious  state.  These  two 
opposite  artificial  states  are  the  counter- 
feit substitutes  for  the  normal  right  and 
left  phases  of  life :  waking  and  sleeping. 
The  immortal  Tyndall  gives  us  many 
instructive  experiments — one,  I  remem- 
ber, is  with  a  glass  tank  containing  a 
liquid  in  which  floats  an  opaque  mass  of 
iron  filings,  but  on  being  connected,  in 
an  electric  circuit,  the  light  shoots 
through  the  mass  onto  a  screen.  The 
current  polarized  each  iron  particle  and 
so  they  joined  right  and  left  hands,  as 
they  lined  up,  like  soldiers,  ready  for 
battle,  leaving  file  spaces  between  the 
ranks,  through  which  the  light  passed. 
This  is  a  significant  hint  of  what  nature 
is  doing  everywhere  in  the  war  of  forces 
called  life;  the  sand  and  mold  under  our 
feet  are  but  the  disorganized  ranks, 
broken  in  the  battle  of  life.  But  nature 
has  her  recruiting  officers,  scattered 
with  a  lavish  hand  throughout  the  tis- 
sues of  the  living  organism.  Nutrition 
is  a  name  for  the  unorganized  mass  out 
of  which  the  molecular  soldiery  are  to 
be  recruited.  The  work  if  digestion,  as- 
similation, etc.,  reminds  one  of  the  story 
of  Sysiphus  rolling  his  heavy  stone  up 
the  mountain,  only  to  see  it  escape  from 
him  just  as  his  laborious  task  was  on 
the  point  of  completion. 


This  lifting  the  molecular  army,  dy- 
namically, up  the  declivity,  is  the  rising 
of  the  life  pendulum,  the  entries  in  the 
sleep  account.  These  entries  go  on 
while  we  sleep,  and  while  we  wake,  for 
sleeping  and  waking  are  not  absolute 
but  relative  terms.  The  field  is  thickly 
strewn  with  the  recruiting  stations,  each 
separate  one  a  point  of  protoplasm,  de- 
fined as  "a  center  within  a  center  in  op- 
posite magnetic  states."  Each  of  these 
molecular  recruits  must  pass  muster  in 
one  of  these  recruiting  stations,  each  sta- 
tion being  specialized  to  enlist  recruits, 
always  for  the  same  tissue.  Is  this  sta- 
tion nature's  polarizing  tankf  Here  are 
our  dynamo  and  motor  principles,  lying 
at  the  "basis  of  organic  life";  out  of  this 
recruiting  station,  the  potential  mole- 
cular may  be  lifted  asleep,  but  when 
it  touches  elbows  with  a  comrade  at 
either  hand  on  the  battle  front  of  life, 
it  will  have  reached  the  negative  max- 
imum in  the  arc  of  vital  vibration,  and 
awakened,  delivering  its  infinitesimal 
fire  of  potential  life-energy  and  pitching 
over  the  battlements  of  life,  to  renew 
the  eternal  round  of  vagrant  and  soldier. 
What  is  gravity?  What  is  affinity? 
What  is  polarity?  What  is  sex?  What 
is  sense?  What  is  hunger?  What  is 
love?  What  is  mind?  What  is  life? 
But  varying  modes  of  the  same  unknown 
formula  of  energy. 

An  answer  to  one  of  these  questions 
would  be  an  answer  to  all,  since  all  is 
one,  and  one  is  all;  but  what  is  an  an- 
swer? We  define  the  unknown  in  terms 
of  the  unknown.  But  though  we  may 
not  know  what  a  phenomenon  is,  we  may 
know  what  other  phenomenon  it  is  like. 
These  papers  are  written  to  show  by 
analogies  that  the  factors  of  motion,  pos- 
itive and  negative  phases  of  energy ;  the 
factors  of  sex,  male  and  female  phases 
of  energy;  the  factors  of  life,  waking 
and  sleeping  phases  of  energy;  and  the 
factors  of  organic  structure,  right  and 
left  phases  of  energy,  are  like  phenom- 
ena, differing  in  mode  of  expression. 

Life  is  the  marriage  of  right  and  left- 
handedness,  of  waking  and  sleeping,  of 
the  male  and  female  principles  inherent 
in  matter. 

The  mystery  of  life  is  held  inviolable 
in  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum. 
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Nightfall  on  Puget  Sound 

By  Daisy  W.  Field 

Somewhere  the  hushed,  low  murmur  of  the  stream 
Enchants  the  breathing  air  with  music  soft. 
The  purling  melody  of  lapping  waves. 
The  whispering  pines,  that  to  each  other  lean 
In  their  blue  world  that  seems  to  beckon  us. 
Murmur  a  requiem  for  the  dying  day. 
The  Arab  sun,  on  desert  sands  of  gold. 
Folds  up  his  gaudy  tent  and  steals  away. 
And  it  is  night  I 
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The  Dremiatic  Season  in  New  York 


Notable  Theatrical  Incidents 
By  William  Winter 


JURSUANT  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  is  necessary 
to  respond  to  a  feverish 
public  desire  for  con- 
tinual change  and  novelty, 
the  powers  now  in  control 
of  our  stage  seem  to  have  no  hesitancy 
in  recourse  to  extreme  expedients.  There 
is  scarcely  anything  that  remains  un- 
tried, and  one  by  one  the  old  devices, 
even  those  that  are  the  most  objection- 
able, are  complacently  revived.  A  not- 
able incident  of  the  dramatic  season  now 
in  progress  has  been  an  incursion  into 
the  slum  life  of  great  cities.  Mrs.  Fiskc 
has  been  conspicuous  in  that  movement, 
appearing  in  a  rickety  fabric  of  vul- 
garity, profanity  and  miscellaneous 
trash — all  the  more  obnoxious  because 
infused  with  maudlin  religious  twaddle — 
called  "Salvation  Nell,"  a  melancholy 
compound  of  ribaldry  and  fustian,  in 
which  that  fine  actress  impersonated  an 
abject,  slatternly  drudge,  who  becomes 
a  street  preacher  in  the  Salvation  Army. 
Puerile  in  construction  and  coarse  and 
silly  in  its  ingredients,  the  play  would 
have  died  at  once  but  for  the  potent 
personality  of  the  actress.  Mrs.  Fiske's 
delivery  of  an  exhortation  to  a  crowd  in 
the   slums   was   the   only   important   or 


commendable    feature   of   the   perform- 
ance. 

A  conspicuous  success  was  gained  by 
Mr.  William  Faversham,  in  a  play 
called  "The  World  and  His  Wife," 
adapted  from  a  Spanish  original  by  Jose 
Echegary.  The  evil  consequences  of 
scandal  are  shown  in  that  play,  not  by  a 
process  of  manifestation  that  is  per- 
fectly logical,  yet  with  ingenuity  and 
strong  dramatic  effect.  The  posture  of 
circumstances  devised  by  the  dramatist 
is  simple.  A  husband  and  wife,  young, 
fortunate,  tenderly  attached  to  each 
other,  are  dwelling  together  in  happi- 
ness. With  them  dwells  a  handsome, 
talented,  exemplary  young  man,  their 
protege,  a  person  whom  they  both  es- 
teem, by  whom  they  are  respected,  and 
whose  advancement  they  endeavor  to 
promote.  Members  of  the  society  in 
which  they  move,  however,  choose  to 
look  with  suspicion  upon  their  relations; 
to  speak  of  them  with  inuendo;  to  de- 
fame them  by  mischievous  shrug  and 
malicious  sneer;  to  whisper  gross  in- 
sinuation, and  thus,  gradually,  to  make 
their  blameless  domestic  life  the  theme 
of  private  obloquy.  At  length  the  hus- 
band's brother,  a  stern,  haughty,  malev- 
olent man,  who  readily  and  sincerely  be- 
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lieves  the  worst,  openly  reproves  the 
husband  for  allowing  the  alleged  amour 
to  continue.  The  innocent  but  suspected 
youth  becomes  involved  in  a  duel  with 
one  of  the  slanderers.  The  husband  in- 
tervenes and  is  desperately  wounded. 
The  wife,  endeavoring  to  prevent  mur- 
derous quarrels,  involving  her  name,  in- 
cautiously places  herself  in  a  compromis- 
ing position.  The  husband  becomes  per- 
suaded that  his  wife  and  their  friend 
have  betrayed  and  dishonored  him,  and 
in  his  frenzy,  he  dies  of  anguish  and  his 
wound.  The  widow  and  the  youth,  re- 
pelled by  everybody,  are  ultimately 
forced  into  the  alliance  that  slander,  at 
the  first,  had  unjustly  imputed  to  them. 
Mr.  Faversham  distinguished  himself  by 
a  compact,  symmetrical,  passionate,  and 
remarkably  effective  performance  of  the 
maligned  young  Spaniard,  and  so  car- 
ried the  play  to  decisive  success. 

A  five-act  tragedy  by  Mr.  Qiarles 
Rann  Kennedy,  entitled,  "The  Winter 
Feast,"  was  submitted  to  public  atten- 
tion at  the  end  of  November.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy is  an  avowed  reformer,  claiming  to 
have  "a  message"  to  the  world,  which  is 
to  be  delivered  through  the  medium  of 
the  stage.  The  first  installment  of  that 
message  took  the  form  of  a  play  called, 
"The  Servant  in  the  House" — ^a  play 
that  has  been  acted  far  and  wide,  and, 
generally,  has  been  received  with  favor, 
especially  by  the  religious  section  of  the 
public.  The  message  thus  transmitted  is 
a  rebuke  of  hypocrisy,  coupled  with  an 
assertion  of  the  fellowship  of  man.  The 
message  contained  in  "The  Winter 
Feast"  is  a  warning  against  treachery 
and  falsehood.  Never  tell  a  lie !  Once  told, 
a  lie  generates  other  lies,  and,  eventually, 
the  accumulated  volume  of  deception  is 
precipitated,  in  an  overwhelming  ava- 
lanche of  miscellaneous  disaster,  upon 
the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  The 
scene  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  tragedy  is  laid 
in  Iceland.  The  time  is  the  eleventh 
century.  The  action — which  is  languid 
— ^passes  in  the  home  of  an  old  Viking, 
named  Thorkel,  and  the  incidents  are 
supposed  to  occur  within  one  night;  the 
dramatist,*  indeed,  specifies  that  the  ul- 
timate consequences  of  a  lie  that  is 
twenty  years  old   manifest   themselves, 


in  this  instance,  between  seven  and  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  October  14, 
1020,  at  a  domicile  called  Thorkelsstead, 
in  a  place  called  Icefirth — all  of  which  is 
exceptionally  definite.  Eight  persons 
are  involved  in  the  vortex  of  retribution, 
and  at  the  climax  of  the  catastrophe 
only  three  of  them  remain  alive.  The 
posture  of  circumstances  shows  that  the 
old  Viking,  Thorkel,  was  the  liar. 
Thorkel  had  a  son,  named  Valbrand, 
and  a  foster  son,  named  Bjorn.  Val- 
brand  was  a  "skald."  that  is  to  say,  a 
Norse  poet.  Bjorn  was  a  warrior.  Both 
those  young  men  were  enamored  of  a 
young  woman  named  Herdisa,  who 
loved  Bjorn.  Thorkel  desired  that  Her- 
disa should  be  wedded  to  his  son,  Val- 
brand,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  expa- 
triate Bjorn,  he  contrived  and  led  a  nau- 
tical expedition,  including  Bjorn  in  his 
train.  Herdisa,  enraptured  by  the  glow- 
ing valor  and  glittering  military  aspect 
of  Bjorn,  was  impelled  to  avow  her  love 
for  him,  in  a  public  place  and  way,  as  an 
incident  of  the  departure  of  Thorkel's 
expedition;  and,  although  Bjorn  had  not 
spoken  of  his  love,  and  did  not  then 
speak  of  it,  they,  practically,  were  be- 
trothed. The  paternal  Thorkel,  how- 
ever, persisting  in  his  purpose  to  part 
them,  and  to  provide  for  the  nuptials  of 
Herdisa  and  Valbrand,  managed  to  lose 
Bjorn,  in  the  course  of  his  predatory 
warfare,  and,  on  arriving  home,  he  lied 
to  Herdisa — stating  that  Bjorn  had  sent 
to  her  the  jeering  message  that  her  love 
was  "unasked";  whereupon  that  resent- 
ful young  woman  promptly  married  Val- 
brand. At  an  earlier  time  Thorkel  had 
incurred  the  enmity  of  a  malignant  per- 
son named  Ufeig,  by  cracking  his  skull, 
stabbing  him  in  the  breast,  and  causing 
his  right  arm  to  wither,  and  Ufeig — at 
first  a  warrior,  then  a  priest  of  Thor, 
and  finally  a  priest  of  "the  White 
Christ" — had  determined  to  be  revenged 
on  the  Viking  and  all  his  relatives. 
Ufeig  learned  of  Thorkel's  lie,  and,  after 
the  twenty  years  of  interim,  he  avouched 
his  knowledge  of  it,  together  with  his 
purpose  to  reveal  the  truth  to  Herdisa, 
unless  Thorkel  would  make  peace  with 
him.  Thorkel,  at  first,  for  no  obvious 
sufficient  reason,  assented  to  the  ordain- 
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ment  of  a  peace ;  but  presently,  when  re- 
quired by  Ufeig  to  accede  to  a  matri- 
monial alliance  between  their  respective 
families,  he  took  a  huge  sword,  went  to 
Ufeig's  dwelling  and  killed  the  seven 
warrior  sons  of  that  obnoxious  ecclesias- 
tic. Bjom,  meanwhile,  had  come  back, 
and  there  was  a  domestic  convulsion — 
jealousy  and  rage  affecting  the  foster 
brothers,  and  Herdisa,  "nursing  her 
wrath  to  keep  it  warm,"  requiring  an  ex- 
planation (which,  most  unnaturally,  she 
did  not  obtain),  relative  to  Bjorn's  al- 
leged message  of  insult.  It  was  men- 
tioned that  Bjorn,  in  the  course  of  his 
absence  of  twenty  years,  had  associated 
with  "a  red  woman,"  who  had  borne  a 
son,  Olaf ;  and  that  youth  had  arrived  in 
Iceland,  and  he  and  the  daughter  of  Va!- 
brand  and  Herdisa,  a  pretty  girl  named 
Swanhild,  had  promptly  become  lovers. 
Finally  Valbrand  killed  Bjorn;  Olaf 
committed  suicide;  Swanhild  fell  dead 
upon  Olaf's  corpse;  Valbrand  went  mad 
in  consequence,  and  drowned  himself; 
Herdisa  expired  of  anguish,  and  the 
Viking  was  left  alone  with  "a  realizing 
sense"  of  the  sin  of  lying.  The  play  is 
written  in  rhythmical  language,  which 
sounds  like  blank  verse.  The  text  is 
rhetorical,  and  it  abounds  in  such 
phrases  as  "what  was  yon,"  "sooth," 
"enow,"  "a  warrior,  I!"  etc — tokens  of 
an  affected  manner,  which  deepens  the 
impression  of  artificiality  conveyed  by 
the  whole  presentation.  There  are  also,  in 
the  text,  certain  echoes  of  Shakesperian 
phraseology — such  as  "furnished  forth." 
The  structural  weakness  of  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy's tragedy  is  the  lack  of  proportion  be- 
tween cause  and  effect.  Suicide,  mur- 
der, madness  and  miscellaneous  slaugh- 
ter— the  death  under  horrible  circum- 
stances, of  twelve  persons — is  surely  ex- 
cessive as  the  result  of  a  comparatively 
venial  falsehood;  but — allowance,  of 
course,  has  to  be  made  for  high  pressure 
emotions  in  Iceland  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. 

Miss  Edith  Wynne  Mathison,  assimi- 
ing  the  chief  part  in  the  tragedy— chief, 
since  it  is  the  resentment  of  Herdisa  that 
suffuses  the  play  and  precipitates  its 
catastrophe,  pleased  her  audience,  not  by 
a  definite  impersonation — for  the  char- 


acter is  confused  in  structure  and  spo- 
radic in  revealment,  and  therefore  is 
measurably  impracticable — but  by  a  dis- 
play of  her  personal  attributes  and  pro- 
fessional equipment ; — a  voice  that  is  me- 
lodious and  sympathetic  in  its  lower 
tones,  a  commanding  demeanor,  the  re- 
pose that  accompanies  mental  concen- 
tration, intensity  of  nervous  excitement, 
some  capacity  for  outbursts  of  passion, 
acute  sensibility,  and  uncommon  free- 
dom of  wide  and  large  gesticulation. 
Much  of  the  time  Herdisa  is  merely 
ominous,  and  that  condition  is  expressed 
by  an  aspect  of  glowering  menace.  At 
moments  the  secret  resentment  cherished 
for  years  is  suffered  to  break  its  bounds, 
and  at  other  moments  there  are  alterna- 
tions of  feeling ;  but,  since  the  part  lacks 
form,  the  manifestation  of  it  cannot  well 
acquire  synmietry.  An  auditor  could 
clearly  remember  such  women  as  Noma, 
Meg  Merrilies,  Magdalen  Graeme  and 
Lady  Macbeth,  for  they  are  clearly 
drawn.  Herdisa  somewhat  resembles  a 
phantom  that  glimmers  through  a  mist. 
Miss  Mathison,  whose  acting  in  "Every- 
man" was  long  ago  seen,  and  was  ad- 
mired for  its  definite  form,  sustained 
identity,  pathos,  and  solemn  grace,  has, 
notwithstanding  the  unreality  of  this 
new,  diffuse  character,  deepened  the 
public  sense  of  her  professional  ability. 
In  all  respects  Mr.  Kennedy's  tragedy 
was  earnestly  and  ably  acted,  and  if  it 
were  much  shorter,  and  supplied  with  an 
adequate  motive,  and  less  encumbered 
with  horrors,  and  shorn  of  its  lingual  af- 
fectations, it  might  hold  a  place  among 
the  practical  vehicles  of  serious  acting. 

A  company  of  Sicilian  actors  ap- 
peared, in  November,  at  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal theatres  of  the  capital,  presenting 
plays  of  Italian  peasant  life,  all  of  them 
proletarian  and  most  of  them  sanguin- 
ary. The  company  was  led  by  Mme. 
Mimi  Aguglia,  and  that  actress  was  an- 
nounced as  "the  most  famous  trage- 
dienne of  the  world."  The  Sicilian  play- 
ers proved  to  be  competent,  capable,  ear- 
nest performers,  of  respectable  but  not 
unusual  talent,  and  Mme.  Aguglia 
showed  herself  to  be  an  actress'  of  ability 
and  experience.  The  plays  presented 
were  representative  of  domestic  affairs 
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of  a  common  kind  of  life; — little  festi-  a  woman,  and  one  of  them  cut  the  throat 

vals,  dances,  family  bickerings,  friendly  of  the  other  with  a   razor,   while  the 

calls,  kitchen  incidents,  and  the  nothings  woman  fell  on  the  floor  in  an  epileptic 

of  humble  homes.    In  almost  every  play,  fit.     The  object  sought  by  that  sort  of 

however,  there  was  a  deed  of  blood.    At  "art"  is,  obviously,  a  photographic  rep- 

the  end  of  the  first  drama  shown  by  resentation  of  mean  details  and  shocking 

Mme.  Aguglia  and  her  company,  a  play  deeds.    Nobody  is  benefited  by  it  and  no 

called  "Malia,"  two  men  quarreled  about  good  result  ensues  from  it. 


To  the  Heroine  of  a  Book 

By  UUa  B.  N.  Weston 

You  are  sleeping  there  in  a  rose-leaf  bed. 

With  a  silken  cover  over  your  head; 

Your  past  all  open  for  me  to  see. 

Your  future  a  thing  that  will  never  be. 

You  have  lain  in  my  arms,  I  have  kissed  your  hair, 

I  have  clasped  your  fingers,  so  smooth  and  fair ; 

I  have  wept  your  tears  when  the  nights  were  long, 

I  have  dreamed  your  dreams,  I  have  crooned  your  song; 

And  then  at  the  last  I  have  laid  you  away. 

When  the  morning's  mist  rose  damp  and  gray. 

The  silken  cover,  the  rose-decked  leaf, 

Lie  close  about  you  in  tender  sheath ; 

But  oft  from  the  pages  so  still  and  white, 

You  have  called  as  a  siren  calls  in  the  night ; 

And  just  for  an  hour  I  've  dreamed  again. 

And  brought  you  forth  to  the  world  of  men. 

I  have  crushed  you  close  in  a  warm  embrace, 

I  have  felt  your  breath  on  my  sleeping  face ; 

I  have  heard  you  breathing  the  old  love-song. 

That  melted  my  heart  when  the  years  were  long. 

And  I  've  heard  you  give  voice  to  a  magic  plea 

For  magic  things  that  can  never  be ; 

And  I  've  worshiped  your  soul  for  a  magic  hour 

And  given  you  back  to  your  rose-leaf  bower. 

I  put  you  away  on  the  top-most  shelf, 

As  though  you  were  a  part  of  another  self, — 

For  it  may  be  that  I  shall  come  back  some  day. 

And  long    to  forget  that  the  world  is  gray : 

I  may  lift  you  again  from  your  rose-strewn  bed. 

When  the  world  pronounces  me  still  and  dead; 

And  then — who  knows  ? — I  may  hold  your  hand 

Forevermore,  in  the  Wishful  Land  I 


Martin  Eden 


By  Jack  London 

Author  oi  "The  CiJI  of  the  Wdd,*  "Sea  Wolf."  "The  God  of 
His  Fathers."  "White  Fans."  etc 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


AME  a  beautiful  fall  day, 
warm  and  languid,  palpi 
tant  with  the  hush  of  the 
changing  season,  a  Cali- 
fornia Indian  Summer 
day,  with  hazy  sun  and 
wandering  wisps  of  breeze  that  did  not 
stir  the  slumber  of  the  air.  Filmy  pur- 
ple mists,  that  were  not  vapors  but  fab- 
rics woven  of  color,  hid  in  the  recesses 
of  the  hills.  San  Francisco  lay  like  a 
bli^r  of  smoke  upon  her  heights.  The 
intervening  bay  was  a  dull  sheen  of  mol- 
ten metal,  whereon  sailing  craft  lay  mo- 
tionless or  drifted  with  the  lazy  tide. 
Far  Tamalpais,  barely  seen  in  the  silver 
haze,  bulked  hugely  by  the  Golden  Gate, 
the  latter  a  pale-gold  pathway  under  the 
westering  sun.  Beyond,  the  Pacific,  dim 
and  vast,  was  raising  on  its  sky-line 
tumbled  cloud-masses  that  sw^pt  land- 
ward, giving  warning  of  the  first  blus- 
tering breath  of  winter. 

The  erasure  of  summer  was  at  hand. 
Yet  summer  lingered,  fading  and  faint- 
ing among  her  hills,  deepening  the  pur- 
ple of  her  valleys,  spinning  a  shroud  of 
haze  from  waning  powers  and  sated  rap- 
tures, dying  with  the  calm  content  of 
having  lived  and  lived  well.  And  among 
the  hills,  on  their  favorite  knoll,  Martin 
and  Ruth  sat  side  by  side,  their  heads 
bent  over  the  same  pages,  he  reading 
aloud  from  the  love-sonnets  of  the 
woman  who  had  loved  Browning  as  it 
is  given  to  few  men  to  be  loved. 

But  the  reading  languished.  The  spell 
of  passing  beauty  all  about  them  was  too 
strong.  The  golden  year  was  dying  as  it 
had  lived,  a  beautiful  and  unrepentant 
voluptuary,  and  reminiscent  rapture  and 


content  freighted  heavily  the  air.  It  en- 
tered into  them,  dreamy  and  languorous, 
weakening  the  fibers  of  resolution,  suf- 
fusing the  face  of  morality,  or  of  judg- 
ment, with  haze  and  purple  mist.  Martin 
felt  tender  and  melting,  and  from  time 
to  time  warm  glows  passed  over  him. 
His  head  was  very  near  to  hers,  and 
when  wandering  phantoms  of  breeze 
stirred  her  hair  so  that  it  touched  his 
face,  the  printed  pages  swam  before  his 
eyes. 

"I  dont  believe  you  know  a  word  of 
what  you  are  reading,"  she  said,  once, 
when  he  had  lost  his  place. 

He  looked  at  her  with  burning  eyes, 
and  was  on  the  verge  of  becoming  awk- 
ward, when  a  retort  came  to  his  lips. 

"I  dont  believe  you  know  either.  What 
was  the  last  sonnet  about?" 

"I  dont  know,"  she  laughed  frankly. 
"I  've  already  forgotten.  Dont  let  us 
read  any  more.  The  day  is  too  beau- 
tiful." 

"It  will  be  our  last  in  the  hills  for 
some  time,"  he  announced  gravely. 
"There  's  a  storm  gathering  out  there  on 
the  sea-rim." 

The  book  slipped  from  his  hands  to 
the  ground,  and  they  sat  idly  and  silent- 
ly, gazing  out  over  the  dreamy  bay  with 
eyes  that  dreamed  and  did  not  see.  Ruth 
glanced  sidewise  at  his  neck.  She  did 
not  lean  toward  him.  She  was  drawn  by 
some  force  outside  of  herself  and  strong 
er  than  gravitation,  strong  as  destiny.  It 
was  only  an  inch  to  lean,  and  it  was  ac- 
complished without  volition  on  her  part. 
Her  shoulder  touched  his  as  lightly  as  a 
butterfly  touches  a  flower,  and  just  as 
lightly  was  the  counter-pressure.     She 
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felt  his  shoulder  press  hers,  and  a  tremor 
run  through  him.  Then  was  the  time 
for  her  to  draw  back.  But  she  had  be- 
come an  automaton.  Her  actions  had 
passed  beyond  the  control  of  her  will — • 
she  never  thought  of  control  or  will  in 
the  delicious  madness  that  was  upon  her. 

His  arm  began  to  steal  behind  her  and 
around  her.  She  waited  its  slow  progress 
in  a  torment  of  delight.  She  waited,  she 
knew  not  for  what,  panting,  with  dry, 
burning  lips,  a  leaping  pulse,  and  a  fever 
of  expectancy  in  all  her  blood.  The 
girdling  arm  lifted  higher  and  drew  her 
toward  him,  drew  her  slowly  and  car- 
essingly. She  could  wait  no  longer. 
With  a  tired  sigh,  and  with  an  impulsive 
movement  all  her  own,  unpremeditated, 
spasmodic,  she  rested  her  head  upon  his 
breast  His  head  bent  over  swiftly,  and, 
as  his  lips  approached,  hers  flew  to  meet 
them. 

This  must  be  love,  she  thought,  in  the 
one  rational  moment  that  was  vouch- 
safed her.  If  it  was  not  love,  it  was  too 
shameful.  It  could  be  nothing  else  than 
love.  She  loved  the  man  whose  arms 
were  around  her  and  whose  lips  were 
pressed  to  hers.  She  pressed  more 
tightly  to  him,  with  a  snuggling  move- 
ment  of  her  body.  And  a  moment  later, 
tearing  herself  half  out  of  his  embrace, 
suddenly  and  exultantly  she  reached  up 
and  placed  both  hands  upon  Martin 
Eden's  sunburnt  neck.  So  exquisite  was 
the  pang  of  love  and  desire  fulfilled  that 
she  uttered  a  low  moan,  relaxed  her 
hands,  and  lay  half-swooning  in  his 
arms. 

Not  a  word  had  been  spoken,  and  not 
a  word  was  spoken  for  a  long  time. 
Twice  he  bent  and  kissed  her,  and  each 
time  her  lips  met  his  shyly  and  her  body 
made  its  happy,  nestling  movement.  She 
clung  to  him,  unable  to  release  herself, 
and  he  sat,  half-supporting  her  in  his 
arms,  as  he  gazed  with  unseeing  eyes  at 
the  blur  of  the  great  city  across  the  bay. 
For  once  there  were  no  visions  in  his 
brain.  Only  colors  and  lights  and  glows 
pulsed  there,  warm  as  the  day  and  warm 
as  his  love.  He  bent  over  her.  She  was 
speaking. 

"When  did  you  love  me?"  she  whis- 
pered. 


"From  the  first,  the  very  first,  the 
first  moment  I  laid  eyes  on  you.  I  was 
mad  for  love  of  you  then,  and  in  all  the 
time  that  has  passed  since  then  I  have 
grown  only  the  madder.  I  am  maddest, 
now,  dear.  I  am  almost  a  lunatic,  my 
head  is  so  turned  with  joy." 

"I  am  glad  I  am  a  woman  Martin — 
dear,"  she  said,  after  a  long  sigh. 

He  crushed  her  in  his  arms  again  and 
again,  and  then  asked: 

"And  you ?  When  did  you  first  know?" 

"Oh,  I  knew  it  all  the  time,  almost 
from  the  first." 

"And  I  have  been  as  blind  as  a  bat  I" 
he  cried,  a  ring  of  vexation  in  his  voice. 
"I  never  dreamed  it  until  just  now,  when 
I — when  I  kissed  you." 

"I  did  n't  mean  that."  She  drew  her- 
self partly  away  and  looked  at  him.  "I 
meant  I  knew  you  loved  me  almost  from 
the  first." 

"And  you?"  he  demanded. 

"It  came  to  me  suddenly."  She  was 
speaking  very  slowly,  her  eyes  warm 
and  fluttery  and  melting,  a  soft  flush  on 
her  cheeks  that  did  not  go  away.  "I 
never  knew  until  just  now  when — you 
put  your  arms  around  me.  And  I  never 
expected  to  marry  you,  Martin,  not  until 
just  now.  How  did  you  make  me  love 
you?" 

"I  dont  know,"  he  laughed,  "unless 
just  by  loving  you,  for  I  loved  you  hard 
enough  to  melt  the  heart  of  a  stone, 
much  less  the  heart  of  the  living,  breath- 
ing woman  you  are." 

"This  is  so  different  from  what  T 
thought  love  would  be,"  she  announced 
irrelevantly. 

"What  did  you  think  it  would  be 
like?" 

"I  did  n't  think  it  would  be  like  this." 
She  was  looking  into  his  eyes  at  the 
moment,  but  her  own  dropped  as  she 
continued.  "You  see,  I  didn't  know 
what  this  was  like." 

He  offered  to  draw  her  toward  him 
again,  but  it  was  no  more  than  a  tenta- 
tive muscular  movement  of  the  girdling 
arm,  for  he  feared  that  he  might  be 
greedy.  Then  he  felt  her  body  yielding, 
and  once  again  she  was  close  in  his  arms 
and  lips  were  pressed  on  lips. 

"What    will    my    people    say?"    she 
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queried,  with  sudden  apprehension,  in 
one  of  the  pauses. 

"I  dont  know.  We  may  find  out  very 
easily  any  time  we  are  so  minded." 

"But  if  mamma  objects?  I  am  sure  I 
am  afraid  to  tell  her." 

"Let  me  tell  her,"  he  volunteered  val- 
iantly. "I  think  your  mother  does  not 
like  me,  but  I  can  win  her  around.  A 
fellow  who  can  win  you  can  win  any- 
thing.    And  if  we  dont — " 

"Yes?" 

"Why,  we  11  have  each  other.  But 
there  's  no  danger  of  not  winning  your 
mother  to  our  marriage.  She  loves  you 
too  well." 

"I  should  not  like  to  break  her  heart,'* 
Ruth  said  pensively. 

He  felt  like  assuring  her  that  mothers* 
hearts  were  not  so  easily  broken,  but  in- 
stead he  said :  "And  love  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world.** 

"Do  you  know,  Martin,  you  some- 
times frighten  me.  I  am  frightened 
now,  when  I  think  of  you  and  of  what 
you  have  been.  You  must  be  very,  very 
good  to  me.  Remember,  after  all,  that 
I  am  only  a  child.  I  never  loved  before.*' 

"Nor  I.  We  are  both  children  to- 
gether. And  we  are  fortunate  above 
most,  for  we  have  found  our  first  love  in 
each  other.*' 

"But  that  is  impossible!"  she  cried, 
withdrawing  herself  from  his  arms  with 
a  swift,  passionate  movement.  "Impos- 
sible for  you.  You  have  been  a  sailor, 
and  sailors,  I  have  heard,  are — ^are — " 

Her  voice  faltered  and  died  away. 

"Are  addicted  to  having  a  wife  in 
every  port?"  he  suggested.  "Is  that 
what  you  mean?" 

"Yes,'*  she  answered  in  a  low  voice. 

"But  that  is  not  love."  He  spoke  au- 
thoritatively. "I  have  been  in  many  ports, 
but  I  never  knew  a  passing  touch  of  love 
until  I  saw  you  that  first  night.  Do  you 
know,  when  I  said  good  night  and  went 
away  I  was  almost  arrested.'* 

"Arrested?** 

"Yes.  The  policeman  thought  I  was 
drunk;  and  I  was,  too — with  love  for 
you.*' 

"But  you  said  we  were  children,  and 
I  said  it  was  impossible,  for  you,  and  we 
have  strayed  away  from  the  point.** 


"1  said  that  I  had  never  loved  anybody 
but  you,*'  he  replied.  "You  are  my  first, 
my  very  first." 

"And  yet  you  have  been  a  sailor,"  she 
objected. 

"But  it  does  n't  prevent  me  from  lov- 
ing you  the  first." 

"And  there  have  been  wwnen— other 
women — oh  I*' 

And  to  Martin  Eden's  supreme  sur- 
prise, she  burst  into  a  storm  of  tears  that 
took  more  kisses  than  one  and  many 
caresses  to  drive  away.  And  all  the 
while  there  was  running  through  his 
head  Kipling's  line:  "At^  the  ColoneFs 
lady  and  Judy  O'Grady  are  sisters  under 
their  skins,"  It  was  true,  he  decided: 
though  the  novels  he  had  read  had  led 
him  to  believe  otherwise.  His  idea,  for 
which  the  novels  were  responsible,  had 
been  that  only  formal  proposals  obtained 
in  the  upper  classes.  It  was  all  right 
enough,  down  whence  he  had  come,  for 
youths  and  maidens  to  win  to  each  other 
by  contact;  but  for  the  exalted  person- 
ages up  above  on  the  heights  to  make 
love  in  similar  fashion  had  seemed  un- 
thinkable. Yet  the  novels  were  wrong. 
Here  was  a  proof  of  it.  The  same  pres- 
sures and  caresses,  unaccompanied  by 
speech,  that  were  efficacious  with  the 
girls  of  the  working  class,  were  equally 
efficacious  with  the  girls  above  the 
working  class.  They  were  all  of  the 
same  flesh,  after  all,  sisters  under  their 
skins;  and  he  might  have  known  as 
much  himself  had  he  remembered  his 
Spencer.  As  he  held  Ruth  in  his  arms 
and  soothed  her,  he  took  great  consola- 
tion in  the  thought  that  the  Colonel's 
lady  and  Judy  O'Grady  were  pretty 
much  alike  under  their  skin.  It  brought 
Ruth  closer  to  him,  made  her  possible. 
Her  dear  flesh  was  as  anybody's  flesh, 
as  his  flesh.  There  was  no  bar  to  their 
marriage.  Class  diflFerence  was  the  only 
difference,  and  class  was  extrinsic.  It 
could  be  shaken  off.  A  slave,  he  had 
read,  had  risen  to  the  Roman  purple. 
That  being  so,  then  he  could  rise  to 
Ruth.  Under  her  purity,  and  saintliness. 
and  culture,  and  ethereal  beauty  of  soul, 
she  was,  in  things  fundamentally  human, 
just  like  Lizzie  Connolly  and  all  Lizzie 
Connollys.      All    that   was    possible    of 
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them  was  possible  of  her.  She  could 
love,  and  hate,  maybe  have  hysteria ;  and 
she  could  certainly  be  jealous,  as  she  was 
jealous  now,  uttering  her  last  sobs  in 
his  arms. 

"Besides,  I  am  older  than  you,"  she 
remarked  suddenly,  opening  her  eyes 
and  looking  up  at  him.  "Three  years 
older." 

"Hush,  you  are  only  a  child,  and  I  am 
forty  years  older  than  you,  in  exper- 
ience," was  his  answer. 

In  truth,  they  were  children  together, 
so  far  as  love  was  concerned,  and  they 
were  as  naive  and  immature  in  the  ex- 
pression of  their  love  as  a  pair  of  chil- 
dren, and  this,  despite  the  fact  that  she 
w^s  crammed  with  a  university  educa- 
tion and  that  his  head  was  full  of  scien- 
tific philosophy  and  the  hard  facts  of 
life. 

They  sat  on  through  the  passing  glory 
of  the  day,  talking  as  lovers  are  prone  to 
talk,  marveling  at  the  wonder  of  love 
and.  at  destiny  that  had  flung  them  so 
strangely  together,  and  dogmatically  be- 
lieving that  they  loved  to  a  degree  never 
attained  by  lovers  before.  And  they  re- 
turned insistently,  again  and  again,  to  a 
rehearsal  of  their  first  impressions  of 
each  other  and  to  hopeless  attempts  to 
analyze  just  precisely  what  they  felt  for 
each  other  and  how  much  there  was 
of  it. 

The  cloud-masses  on  the  western  hor- 
izon received  the  descending  sun,  and 
the  circle  of  the  sky  turned  to  rose,  while 
the  zenith  glowed  with  the  same  warm 
color.  The  rosy  light  was  all  about 
them,  flooding  over  them,  as  she  sang, 
"Goodbye  Sweet  Day."  She  sang  softly, 
leaning  in  the  cradle  of  his  arm,  her 
hands  in  his,  their  hearts  in  each  other's 
hands. 

CHAPTER  XXn. 

MIS.  MORSE  did  not  require  a  moth- 
er's intuition  to  read  the  advertise- 
ment in  Ruth's  face  when  she  returned 
home.  The  flush  that  would  not  leave 
the  cheeks  told  the  simple  story,  and 
more  eloquently  did  the  eyes,  large  and 
bright,  reflecting  an  unmistakable  in- 
ward glory. 


"What  has  happened?"  Mrs.  Morse 
asked,  having  bided  her  time  till  Ruth 
had  gone  to  bed. 

"You  know?"  Ruth  queried,  with 
trembling  lips. 

For  reply,  her  mother's  arm  went 
around  her,  and  a  hand  was  softly  caress- 
ing her  hair. 

"He  did  not  speak,"  she  blurted  out. 
"I  did  not  intend  that  it  should  hap- 
pen, and  I  would  never  have  let  him 
speak — only  he  didn't  speak." 

"But  if  he  did  not  speak,  then  noth- 
ing could  have  happened,  could  it?" 

"But  it  did,  just  the  same." 

"In  the  name  of  goodness,  child,  what 
are  you  babbling  about?"  Mrs.  Morse 
was  bewildered.  "I  dont  think  I  know 
what  happened  after  all.  What  did  hap- 
pen?" 

Ruth  looked  at  her  mother  in  surprise. 

"I  thought  you  knew^  Why,  we  're  en- 
gaged, Martin  and  I." 

Mrs.  Morse  laughed  with  incredulous 
vexation. 

"No,  he  did  n't  speak,"  Ruth  explained. 
"He  just  loved  me,  that  was  all.  I  was 
as  surprised  as  you  are.  He  did  n't  say 
a  word.  He  just  put  his  arm  around  me. 
And — ^and  I  was  not  myself.  And  he 
kissed  me,  and  I  kissed  him.  I  could  n't 
help  it.  I  just  had  to.  And  then  I  knew 
I  loved  him." 

She  paused,  waiting  with  expectancy 
the  benediction  of  her  mother's  kiss,  but 
Mrs.  Morse  was  coldly  silent. 

"It  is  a  dreadful  accident,  I  know," 
Ruth  recommenced,  with  a  sinking 
voice.  "And  I  dont  know  how  you  will 
ever  forgive  me.  But  I  could  n't  help  it. 
I  did  not  dream  that  I  loved  him  until 
that  moment.  And  you  must  tell  father 
for  me." 

"Would  it  not  be  better  not  to  tell 
your  father?  Let  me  see  Martin  Eden, 
and  talk  with  him,  and  explain.  He  will 
understand,  and  release  you." 

"No!  no!"  Ruth  cried,  starting  up.  "I 
do  not  want  to  be  released.  I  love  him, 
and  love  is  very  sweet.  I  am  going  to 
marry  him — of  course,  if  you  will  let 
me. 

"We  have  other  plans  for  you,  Ruth, 
dear,  your  father  and  I — oh,  no,  no;  no 
man  picked  out  for  you,  or  anything  like 
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that.  Our  plans  go  no  farther  than  your 
marrying  some  man  in  your  own  station 
in  life,  a  good  and  honorable  gentleman, 
whom  you  will  select  yourself,  when  you 
love  him." 

"But  I  love  Martin  already,"  was  the 
plaintive  protest. 

"We  would  not  influence  your  choice 
in  any  way;  but  you  are  our  daughter, 
and  we  could  not  bear  to  see  you  make 
a  marriage  such  as  this.  He  has  nothing 
but  roughness  and  coarseness  to  oflfer 
you  in  exchange  for  all  that  is  refined 
and  delicate  in  you.  He  is  no  match  for 
you  in  any  way.  He  could  not  support 
you.  We  have  no  foolish  ideas  about 
wealth,  but  comfort  is  another  matter, 
and  our  daughter  should  at  least  marry 
a  man  who  can  give  her  that — ^and  not 
a  penniless  adventurer,  a  sailor,  a  cow- 
boy, a  smuggler,  and  heaven  knows  what 
else,  who,  in  addition  to  everything,  is 
hare-brained  and  irresponsible." 

Ruth  was  silent.  Every  word  she 
recognized  as  true. 

"He  wastes  his  time  over  his  writing, 
trying  to  accomplish  what  geniuses  and 
rare  men  with  college  educations  scMne- 
times  accomplish.  A  man,  thinking  of 
marriage,  should  be  preparing  for  mar- 
riage. But  not  he.  As  I  have  said,  and 
I  know  you  agree  with  me,  he  is  irre- 
sponsible. And  why  should  he  not  be? 
It  is  the  way  of  sailors.  He  has  never 
learned  to  be  economical  or  temperate. 
The  spendthrift  years  have  marked  him. 
It  is  not  his  fault,  of  course,  but  that 
does  not  alter  his  nature.  And  have 
you  thought  of  the  years  of  licentious- 
ness he  inevitably  has  lived?  Have  you 
thought  of  that,  daughter?  You  know 
what  marriage  means." 

Ruth  shuddered  and  clung  close  to  her 
mother. 

"I  have  thought."  Ruth  waited  a  long 
time  for  the  thought  to  frame  itself. 
"And  it  is  terrible.  It  sickens  me  to 
think  of  it.  I  told  you  it  was  a  dreadful 
accident,  my  loving  him ;  but  I  can 't 
help  myself.  Could  you  help  loving 
father?  Then  it  is  the  same  with  me. 
There  is  something  in  me,  in  him — I 
never  knew  it  was  there  until  today — 
but  it  is  there,  and  it  makes  me  love 
him.    I  never  thought  to  love  him,  but, 


you  see,  I  do,"  she  concluded,  a  certain 
faint  tritunph  in  her  voice. 

They  talked  long,  and  to  little  pur- 
pose, in  conclusion  agreeing  to  wait  an 
indeterminate  time  without  doing  any- 
thing. 

The  same  conclusion  was  reached,  a 
little  later  that  night,  between  Mrs. 
Morse  and  her  husband,  after  she  had 
made  due  confession  of  the  miscarriage 
of  her  plans. 

"It  could  hardly  have  come  other- 
wise," was  Mr.  Morse's  judgment.  "This 
sailor-fellow  has  been  the  only  man  she 
was  in  touch  with.  Sooner  or  later  she 
was  going  to  awaken  anyway;  and  she 
did  awaken,  and  lo  I  here  was  this  sailor- 
fellow,  the  only  accessible  man  at  the 
moment,  and  of  course  she  promptly 
loved  him,  or  thought  she  did,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing." 

Mrs.  Morse  took  it  upon  herself  to 
wHDrk  slowly  and  indirectly  upon  Ruth, 
rather  than  to  combat  her.  There  w6uld 
be  plenty  of  time  for  this,  for  Martin  was 
not  in  position  to  marry. 

"Let  her  see  all  she  wants  of  him," 
was  Mr.  Morse's  advice.  "The  more  she 
knowts  him  the  less  she  '11  love  him,  I 
wager.  And  give  her  plenty  of  con- 
trast. Make  a  point  of  having  young 
people  at  the  house;  young  women  and 
young  men,  all  sorts  of  young  men, 
clever  men,  men  who  have  done  some- 
thing or  who  are  doing  things,  men  of 
her  own  class,  gentlemen.  She  can 
guage  him  by  them.  They  will  show  him 
up  for  what  he  is.  And  after  all,  he  is 
a  mere  boy  of  twenty-one.  Ruth  is  no 
more  than  a  child.  It  is  calf  love  with 
the  pair  of  them,  and  they  will  grow  out 
of  it." 

So  the  matter  rested.  Within  the  fam- 
ily it  was  accepted  that  Ruth  and  Mar- 
tin were  engaged,  but  no  announcement 
was  made.  The  family  did  not  think  it 
would  ever  be  necessary.  Also,  it  was 
tacitly  understood  that  it  was  to  be  a 
long  engagement.  They  did  not  ask 
Martin  to  go  to  work,  nor  to  cease  writ- 
ing. They  did  not  intend  to  encourage 
him  to  mend  himself.  And  he  aided  and 
abetted  them  in  their  unfriendly  designs, 
for  going  to  work  was  farthest  from  his 
thoughts. 
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"I  wx)nder  if  you  *11  like  what  I  have 
done?"  he  said  to  Ruth  several  days 
later.  "I  've  decided  that  boarding  with 
my  sister  is  too  expensive,  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  board  myself.  I  've  rented  a  lit- 
tle room  out  in  North  Oakland,  retired 
neighborhood  and  all  the  rest,  you  know, 
and  I  've  bought  an  oil-burner  on  which 
to  cook." 

Ruth  was  overjoyed.  The  oil-burner 
especially  pleased  her. 

"That  was  the  way  Mr.  Butler  began 
his  start,'  she  said. 

Martin  frowned  inwardly  at  the  cita- 
tion of  that  worthy  gentleman,  and 
went  on : 

"I  put  stamps  on  all  my  manuscripts 
and  started  them  off  to  the  editors  again 
Then  today  I  moved  in,  and  tomorrow  I 
start  to  work." 

"A  position  I"  she  cried,  betraying  the 
gladness  of  her  surprise  in  all  her  body, 
nestling  closer  to  him,  pressing  his  hand, 
smiling.  "And  you  never  told  me! 
What  is  it?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"I  meant  that  I  was  going  to  work  at 
my  writing."  Her  face  fell,  and  he  went 
on  hastily.  "Dont  misjudge  me.  I  am 
not  going  in  this  time  with  any  iridescent 
ideas.  It  is  to  be  a  cold,  prosaic,  mat- 
ter-of-fact, business  proposition.  It  is 
better  than  going  to  sea  again,  and  I 
shall  earn  more  money  than  any  position 
in  Oakland  can  bring  an  unskilled  man. 

"You  see,  this  vacation  I  have  taken 
has  given  me  perspective.  I  haven't 
been  working  the  life  out  of  my  body, 
and  I  haven't  been  writing,  at  least  not 
for  publication.  All  I  've  done  has  been 
to  love  you  and  to  think.  I  *ve  read 
some,  too,  but  it  has  been  part  of  my 
thinking,  and  I  have  read  principally 
magazines.  I  have  generalized  about 
myself,  and  the  world,  my  place  in  it, 
and  my  chance  to  win  to  a  place  that 
will  be  fit  for  you.  Also,  I  've  been 
reading  Spencer's  Philosophy  of  Style, 
and  found  out  a  lot  of  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  me — or  my  writing,  rather ;  and 
for  that  matter,  with  most  of  the  writ- 
ing that  is  published  every  month  in  the 
magazines. 

"But  the  upshot  of  it  all — of  my 
thinking  and  reading  and  loving — is  that 


I  am  going  to  move  to  Grub  street.  I 
shall  leave  masterpieces  alone  and  do 
hack-work — jokes,  paragraphs,  feature 
articles,  humorous  verse,  and  society 
verse — ^all  the  rot  for  which  there  seems 
so  much  demand.  Then  there  are  the 
newspaper  syndicates,  and  the  news- 
paper short-story  syndicates,  and  the 
syndicates  for  the  Sunday  supplements. 
I  can  go  ahead  and  hammer  out  the  stuff 
they  want,  and  earn  the  equivalent  of  a 
good  salary  by  it.  There  are  free-lances, 
you  know,  who  earn  as  much  as  four  or 
five  hundred  a  month.  I  dont  care  to 
become  as  they ;  but  I  '11  earn  a  good  liv- 
ing, and  have  plenty  of  time  to  myself, 
which  I  would  n't  have  in  any  position. 

"Then,  I  '11  have  my  spare  time  foi 
study  and  for  real  work.  In  between  the 
grind  I  '11  try  my  hand  at  masterpieces, 
and  I  '11  study  and  prepare  myself  for 
the  writing  of  masterpieces.  Why,  I  am 
amazed  at  the  distance  I  have  come  al 
ready.  When  I  first  tried  to  write,  I 
had  nothing  to  write  about  except  a 
few  paltry  experiences  which  I  neither 
understood  nor  appreciated.  But  I  had 
no  thoughts.  I  really  did  n't.  I  did  n't 
even  have  the  words  with  which  to  think. 
My  experiences  were  so  many  meaning- 
less pictures.  But  as  I  began  to  add  to 
my  knowledge,  and  to  my  vocabulary,  I 
saw  something  more  in  my  experiences 
than  mere  pictures.  I  retained  the  pic- 
tures and  I  found  their  interpretation. 
That  was  when  I  began  to  do  good 
work,  when  I  wrote  'Adventure,'  'Joy/ 
The  Pot,'  The  Wine  of  Life,'  The 
Jostling  Street,'  the  'Love-Cycle,'  and 
the  *Sea  Lyrics.'  I  shall  write  more  like 
them,  and  better ;  but  I  shall  do  it  in  my 
spare  time.  My  feet  are  on  the  solid 
earth,  now.  Hack-work  and  income  first, 
masterpieces  afterward.  Just  to  show 
you,  I  wrote  half  a  dozen  jokes  last  night 
for  the  comic  weeklies;  and  just  as  I 
was  going  to  bed,  the  thought  struck  me 
to  try  my  hand  at  a  triolet — a  humorous 
one;  and  inside  an  hour  I  had  written 
four.  They  ought  to  be  worth  a  dollar 
apiece.  Four  dollars  right  there  for  a 
few  after-thoughts  on  the  way  to  bed. 

"Of  course ;  it 's  all  valueless,  just  so 
much  dull  and  sordid  plodding;  but  it  is 
no  more  dull  and  sordid  than  keeping 
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books  at  sixty  dollars  a  month,  adding 
up  endless  columns  of  meaningless  fig- 
ures until  one  dies.  And  furthermore, 
the  hack-work  keeps  me  in  touch  with 
things  literary  and  gives  me  time  to  try 
bigger  things." 

"But  what  good  are  these  bigger 
things,  these  masterpieces?"  Ruth  de- 
manded.   "You  can 't  sell  them." 

"Oh,  yes  I  can,"  he  began ;  but  she  in- 
terrupted. 

"All  those  you  named,  and  which  you 
say  yourself  are  good — ^you  have  not 
sold  any  of  them.  We  can 't  get  married 
on  masterpieces  that  wont  sell." 

"Then  we  '11  get  married  on  triolets 
that  will  sell,"  he  asserted  stoutly,  put- 
ting his  arm  around  her  and  drawing  a 
very  unresponsive  sweetheart  toward 
him. 

"Listen  to  this,"  he  went  on,  in  at- 
tempted gaiety.  "It's  not  art,  but  it's 
a  dollar: 

He  came  in 

When  I  was  out. 
To  borrow  some  tin 
Was  why  he  came  in. 

And  he  went  without; 
So  I  was  in 

And  he  was  out. 

The  merry  lilt  with  which  he  had  in- 
vested the  jingle  was  at  variance  with 
the  dejection  that  came  into  his  face  as 
he  finished.  He  had  drawn  no  smile 
from  Ruth.  She  was  looking  at  him  in 
an  earnest  and  troubled  way. 

"It  may  be  a  dollar,"  she  said,  "but  it 
is  a  jester's  dollar,  the  fee  of  a  clown. 
Dont  you  see,  Martin,  the  whole  thing  is 
lowering.  I  want  the  man  I  love  and 
honor  to  be  something  finer  and  higher 
than  a  perpetrator  of  jokes  and  dog- 
gerel." 

"You  want  him  to  be  like — say  Mr. 
Butler?"  he  suggested. 

"I  know  you  dont  like  Mr.  Butler," 
she  began. 

"Mr.  Butler's  all  right,"  he  inter- 
rupted. "It 's  only  his  indigestion  I  find 
fault  with.  But  to  save  me  I  can't  see 
any  difference  between  writing  jokes  or 
comic  verse  and  running  a  typewriter, 
taking  dictation,  or  keeping  sets  of 
books.  It  is  all  a  means  to  an  end.  Your 
theory  is  for  me  to  begin  with  keeping 


books  in  order  to  become  a  successful 
lawyer  or  man  of  business.  Mine  is  to 
begin  with  hacJc-work  and  develop  into 
an  able  author." 

"There  is  a  difference,"  she  insisted. 

"What  is  it?" 

"Why,  your  good  work,  what  you 
yourself  call  go^,  you  can 't  sell.  You 
have  tried — ^you  know  that — but  the  edi- 
tors wont  buy  it." 

"Give  me  time,  dear,"  he  pleaded. 
"The  hack-work  is  only  makeshift,  and 
I  dont  take  it  seriously.  Give  me  two 
years.  I  shall  succeed  in  that  time,  and 
the  editors  will  be  glad  to  buy  my  good 
work.  I  know  what  I  am  saying ;  I  have 
faith  in  myself.  I  know  what  I  have  in 
me;  I  know  what  literature  is,  now;  I 
know  the  average  rot  that  is  poured  out 
by  a  lot  of  little  men;  and  I  know  that 
at  the  end  of  two  years  I  shall  be  on  the 
high-road  to  success.  As  for  business,  I 
shall  never  succeed  at  it.  I  am  not  in 
sympathy  with  it.  It  strikes  me  as  dull, 
and  stupid,  and  mercenary,  and  tricky. 
Anyway,  I  am  not  adapted  for  it.  I  'd 
never  get  beyond  a  clerkship,  and  how 
could  you  and  I  be  happy  on  the  paltry 
earnings  of  a  clerk?  I  want  the  best  of 
everything  in  the  world  for  you,  and  the 
only  time  when  I  wont  want  it  will  be 
when  there  is  something  better.  And 
I  'm  going  to  get  it,  going  to  get  all 
of  it.  TTie  income  of  a  successful 
author  makes  Mr.  Butler  look  cheap.  A 
'best-seller'  will  earn  anywhere  between 
fifty  and  a  hundred  thousand  dollars — 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less; 
but,  as  a  rule,  pretty  close  to  those 
figures." 

She  remained  silent;  her  disappoint- 
ment was  apparent. 

"Well?"  he  asked. 

"I  had  hoped  and  planned  otherwise. 
I  had  thought,  and  I  still  think  that  the 
best  thing  for  you  would  be  to  study 
shorthand — ^you  already  know  typewrit- 
ing— and  go  into  father's  office.  You 
have  a  good  mind,  and  I  am  confident 
you  would  succeed  as  a  lawyer." 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THAT   Ruth   had    little    faith   in   his 
power  as  a  writer,  did  not  alter  her 
nor  diminish  her  in  Martin's  eyes.     In 
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the  breathing  spell  of  the  vacation  he 
had  taken,  he  had  spent  many  hours  in 
self-analysis,  and  thereby  learned  much 
of  himself.  He  had  discovered  that  he 
loved  beauty  more  than  fame,  and  that 
what  desire  he  had  for  fame  was  largely 
for  Ruth's  sake.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  his  desire  for  fame  was  strong.  He 
wanted  to  be  great  in  the  world's  eyes, 
"to  make  good"  as  he  expressed  it,  in 
order  that  the  woman  he  loved  should  be 
proud  of  him  and  deem  him  worthy. 

As  for  himself,  he  loved  beauty  pas- 
sionately, and  the  joy  of  serving  her  was 
to  him  sufficient  wage.  And  more  than 
beauty,  he  loved  Ruth.  He  considered 
love  the  finest  thing  in  the  world.  It 
was  love  that  had  worked  the  revolution 
in  him,  changing  him  from  an  uncouth 
sailor  to  a  student  and  an  artist;  there- 
fore, to  him,  the  finest  and  greatest  of 
the  three,  greater  than  learning  and  ar- 
tistry, was  love.  Already  he  had  discov- 
ered that  his  brain  went  beyond  Ruth's, 
just  as  it  went  beyond  the  brains  of  her 
brothers,  or  the  brain  of  her  father.  In 
spite  of  every  advantage  of  university 
training,  and  in  the  face  of  her  bachelor- 
ship of  arts,  his  power  of  intellect  over- 
shadowed hers,  and  his  year  or  so  of 
self-study  and  equipment  gave  him  a 
mastery  of  the  affairs  of  the  world  and 
art  and  life  that  she  could  never  hope  to 
possess. 

All  this  he  realized,  but  it  did  not  af- 
fect his  love  for  her,  nor  her  love  for 
him.  Love  was  too  fine  and  noble,  and 
he  was  too  loyal  a  lover  for  him  to  be- 
smirch love  with  criticism.  What  did 
love  have  to  do  with  Ruth's  divergent 
views  on  art,  right  conduct,  the  French 
Revolution,  or  equal  suffrage?  They 
were  mental  processes,  but  love  was  be- 
yond reason;  it  was  superrational.  He 
oould  not  belittle  love.  He  worshipped 
it.  Love  lay  on  the  mountain-tops  be- 
yond the  valley-land  of  reason.  It  was 
a  sublimated  condition  of  existence,  the 
topmost  peak  of  living,  and  it  came  rare- 
ly. Tlianks  to  the  school  of  scientific 
philosophers  he  favored,  he  knew  the 
biological  significance  of  love;  but  by  a 
refined  process  of  the  same  scientific 
reasoning  he  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  human  organism  achieved  its  highest 


purpose  in  love,  that  love  must  not  be 
questioned  but  must  be  accepted  as  the 
highest  guerdon  of  life.  Thus,  he  con- 
sidered the  lover  blessed  over  all  crea- 
tures, and  it  was  a  delight  to  him  to 
think  of  "God's  own  mad  lover,"  rising 
above  the  things  of  earth,  above  wealth 
and  judgment,  public  opinion  and  ap- 
plause, rising  above  life  itself  and  "dying 
on  a  kiss." 

Much  of  this  Martin  had  already  rea- 
soned out,  and  some  of  it  he  reasoned 
out  later.  In  the  meantime  he  worked, 
taking  no  recreation  except  when  he 
went  to  see  Ruth,  and  living  like  a  Spar- 
tan. He  paid  two  dollars  and  a  half  a 
month  rent  for  the  small  room  he  got 
from  his  Portuguese  landlady,  Maria 
Silva,  a  virago  and  a  widow,  hard-work- 
ing and  harsher-tempered,  rearing  her 
large  brood  of  children  somehow,  and 
drowning  her  sorrow  and  fatigue  at  ir- 
regular intervals  in  a  gallon  of  the  thin, 
sour  wine  that  she  bought  from  the  cor- 
ner grocery  and  saloon  for  fifteen  cents. 
From  detesting  her  and  her  foul  tongue 
at  first,  Martin  grew  to  admire  her  as  he 
observed  the  brave  fight  she  made. 
There  were  but  four  rooms  in  the  little 
house,  three,  when  Martin's  was  sub- 
tracted. One  of  these,  the  parlor,  gay 
with  an  ingrain  carpet  and  dolorous  with 
a  funeral  card  and  a  death-picture  of  one 
of  her  numerous  departed  babes,  was 
kept  strictly  for  company.  The  blinds 
were  always  down,  and  her  barefooted 
tribe  was  never  permitted  to  enter  the 
sacred  precinct  save  on  state  occasions. 
She  cooked,  and  all  ate,  in  the  kitchen, 
where  she  likewise  washed,  starched, 
and  ironed  clothes  on  all  days  of  the 
week  except  Sunday;  for  her  income 
came  largely  from  taking  in  washing 
from  her  more  prosperous  neighbors. 
Remained  the  bed-room,  small  as  the 
one  occupied  by  Martin,  into  which  she 
and  her  seven  little  ones  crowded  and 
slept.  It  was  an  everlasting  miracle  to 
Martin,  how  it  was  accomplished,  and 
from  her  side  of  the  thin  partition  he 
heard  nightly  every  detail  of  the  going 
to  bed,  the  squalls  and  squabbles,  the  soft 
chattering,  and  the  sleepy,  twittering 
noises  as  of  birds.  Another  source  of 
income  to  Maria  was  her  cows,  two  of 
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them,  which  she  milked  night  and  morn- 
ing and  which  gained  a  surreptitious 
livelihood  from  vacant  lots  and  the  grass 
that  grew  on  either  side  the  public  side- 
walks, attended  always  by  one  or  more 
of  her  ragged  boys,  whose  watchful 
guardianship  consisted  chiefly  in  keep- 
ing their  eyes  out  for  the  poimdmen. 

In  his  own  small  room  Martin  lived, 
slept,  studied,  wrote  and  kept  house.  Be- 
fore the  one  window,  looking  out  on  the 
tiny  front  porch,  was  the  kitchen  table 
that  served  as  desk,  library,  and  type- 
writing stand.  The  bed  against  the  rear 
wall,  occupied  two-thirds  of  the  total 
space  of  the  room.  The  table  was  flanked 
on  one  side  by  a  gaudy  bureau,  manufac- 
tured for  profit  and  not  for  service,  the 
thin  veneer  of  which  was  shed  day  by 
day.  This  bureau  stood  in  the  comer, 
and  in  the  opposite  comer,  on  the  table's 
other  flank,  was  the  kitchen — the  oil- 
stove  on  a  drygoods  box,  inside  of  which 
were  dishes  and  cooking  utensils,  a  shelf 
on  the  wall  for  provisions,  and  a  bucket 
of  water  on  the  floor.  Martin  had  to 
carry  his  water  from  the  kitchen  sink, 
there  being  no  tap  in  his  room.  On  days 
when  there  was  much  steam  to  his  cook- 
ing, the  harvest  of  veneer  from  the  bu- 
reau was  unusually  generous.  Over  the 
bed,  hoisted  by  a  tackle  to  the  ceiling, 
was  his  bicycle.  At  first  he  had  tried  to 
keep  it  in  the  basement ;  but  the  tribe  of 
Silva,  loosening  the  bearings  and  punc- 
turing the  tires,  had  driven  him  out. 
Next  he  attempted  the  tiny  front  porch, 
until  a  howling  southeaster  drenched 
the  wheel  a  night  long.  Then  he  had  re- 
treated with  it  to  his  room  and  slung  it 
aloft. 

A  small  closet  contained  his  clothes 
and  the  books  he  had  accumulated  and 
for  which  there  was  no  room  on  the 
table  or  under  the  table.  Hand  in  hand 
with  reading,  he  had  developed  the  habit 
of  making  notes,  and  so  copiously  did  he 
make  them  that  there  would  have  been  no 
existence  for  him  in  the  confined  quar- 
ters had  he  not  rigged  several  clothes- 
lines across  the  room  on  which  the  notes 
were  hung.  Even  so,  he  was  crowded 
until  navigating  the  room  was  a  difficult 
task.  He  could  not  open  the  door  with- 
out first  closing  the  closet  door,  and  vice 


versa.  It  was  impossible  for  him  any- 
where to  traverse  the  room  in  a  straight 
line.  To  go  from  the  door  to  the  head 
of  the  bed  was  a  zigzag  course  that  he 
was  never  quite  able  to  accomplish  in 
the  dark  without  collisions.  Having  set- 
tled the  difficulty  of  the  conflicting  doors, 
he  had  to  steer  sharply  to  the  right  to 
avoid  the  kitchen.  Next,  he  sheered  to 
the  left,  to  escape  the  foot  of  the  bed; 
but  this  sheer,  if  too  generous,  brought 
him  against  the  comer  of  the  table.  With 
a  sudden  tavitch  and  lurch,  he  terminated 
the  sheer  and  bore  oflf  to  the  right  along 
a  sort  of  canal,  one  bank  of  which  was 
the  bed,  the  other  the  table.  When  the 
one  chair  in  the  room  was  at  its  usual 
place  before  the  table,  the  canal  was  un- 
navigable.  When  the  chair  was  not  in 
use,  it  reposed  on  top  of  the  bed,  though 
sometimes  he  sat  on  the  chair  when  cook- 
ing, reading  a  book  while  water  boiled, 
and  even  becoming  skillful  enough  to 
manage  a  paragraph  or  two  while  steak 
was  frying.  Also,  so  small  was  the  lit- 
tle comer  that  constituted  the  kitchen, 
he  was  able,  sitting  down,  to  reach  any- 
thing he  needed.  In  fact,  it  was  expe- 
dient to  cook  sitting  down ;  standing  up 
he  was  too  often  in  his  own  way. 

In  conjunction  with  a  perfect  stomach 
that  could  digest  anything,  he  possessed 
knowledge  of  the  various  foods  that  were 
at  the  same  time  nutritious  and  cheap. 
Pea  soup  was  a  common  article  in  his 
diet,  as  well  as  potatoes  and  beans,  the 
latter  large  and  brown  and  cooked  in 
Mexican  style.  Rice,  cooked  as  Ameri- 
can housewives  never  cook  it  and  can 
never  learn  to  cook  it,  appeared  on  Mar- 
tin's table  at  least  once  a  day.  Dried 
fruits  were  less  expensive  than  fresh, 
and  he  had  usually  a  pot  of  them,  cooked 
and  ready  at  hand,  for  they  took  the 
place  of  butter  on  his  bread.  Occasionr 
ally  he  graced  his  table  with  a  piece  of 
round-steak,  or  with  a  soup-bone.  Cof- 
fee, without  cream  or  milk,  he  had  twice 
a  day,  in  the  evening  substituting  tea; 
but  both  coffee  and  tea  were  excellently 
cooked. 

There  was  need  for  him  to  be  econom- 
ical. His  vacation  had  consumed  nearly 
all  he  had  eamed  in  the  laundry,  and  he 
was  so  far  from  his  market  that  weeks 
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must  elapse  before  he  could  hope  for  the 
first  returns  from  his  hack-work.  Except 
at  such  times  he  saw  Ruth,  or  dropped 
in  to  see  his  sister  Gertrude,  he  lived  a 
recluse,  in  each  day  accomplishing  at 
least  three  days'  labor  of  ordinary  men. 
He  slept  a  scant  five  hours,  and  only  one 
with  a  constitution  of  iron  could  have 
held  himself  down,  as  Martin  did,  day 
after  day,  to  nineteen  consecutive  hours 
of  toil.  He  never  lost  a  moment.  On 
the  looking  glass  were  lists  of  definitions 
and  pronunciations;  when  shaving,  or 
dressing,  or  combing  his  hair,  he  conned 
these  lists  over.  Similar  lists  were  on 
the  wall  over  the  oil  stove,  and  they  were 
similarly  conned  while  he  was  engaged 
in  cooking  or  in  washing  the  dishes. 
New  lists  continually  displaced  the  old 
ones.  Every  strange  or  partly  familiar 
word  encountered  in  his  reading  was  im- 
mediately jotted  down,  and  later,  when  a 
sufficient  number  had  been  accumulated, 
were  typed  and  pinned  to  the  wall  or 
looking  glass.  He  even  carried  them  in 
his  pockets,  and  reviewed  them  at  odd 
moments  on  the  street,  or  while  waiting 
in  butcher  shop  or  grocery  to  be  served. 
He  went  farther  in  the  matter.  Read- 
ing the  works  of  men  who  had  arrived, 
he  noted  every  result  achieved  by  them, 
and  worked  out  the  tricks  by  which  they 
had  been  achieved — the  tricks  of  narra- 
tive, of  exposition,  of  style,  the  points  of 
view,  the  contrasts,  the  epigrams;  and 
of  all  these  he  made  lists  for  study.  He 
did  not  ape.  He  sought  principles.  He 
drew  up  lists  of  effective  and  fetching 
mannerisms,  till  out  of  many  such,  culled 
from  many  writers,  he  was  able  to  in- 
duce the  general  principle  of  mannerism, 
and,  thus  equipped,  to  cast  about  for  new 
and  original  ones  of  his  own,  and  to 
weigh  and  measure  and  appraise  them 
properly.  In  similar  manner  he  collected 
lists  of  strong  phrases,  the  phrases  of 
living  language,  phrases  that  bit  like 
acid  and  scorched  like  flame,  or  that 
glowed  and  were  mellow  and  luscious  in 
the  midst  of  the  arid  desert  of  common 
speech.  He  sought  always  for  the  prin- 
ciple that  lay  behind  and  beneath.  He 
wanted  to  know  how  the  thing  was  done ; 
after  that  he  could  do  it  for  himself.  He 
was  not  content  with  the  fair  face  of 


beauty.  He  dissected  beauty  in  his 
crowded  little  bedroom  laboratory, 
where  cooking  smells  alternated  with  the 
outer  Bedlam  of  the  Silva  tribe;  and, 
having  dissected  and  learned  the  anat- 
omy of  beauty,  he  was  nearer  being  able 
to  create  beauty  himself. 

He  was  so  made  that  he  could  work 
only  with  understanding.  He  could  not 
work  blindly,  in  the  dark,  ignorant  of 
what  he  was  producing  and  trusting  to 
chance  and  the  star  of  his  genius  that  the 
effect  produced  should  be  right  and  fine. 
He  had  no  patience  with  chance  effects. 
He  wanted  to  know  why  and  how.  His 
was  deliberate  creative  genius,  and,  be- 
fore he  began  a  story  or  poem,  the  thing 
itself  was  already  alive  in  his  brain,  with 
the  end  in  sight  and  the  means  of  realiz- 
ing that  end  in  his  conscious  possession. 
Otherwise  the  effort  was  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. On  the  other  hand,  he  appreciated 
the  chance  effects  in  words  and  phrases 
that  came  lightly  and  easily  into  his 
brain  and  that  later  stood  all  tests  of 
beauty  and  power  and  developed  tremen- 
dous and  incommunicable  connotations. 
Before  such  be  bowed  down  and  mar- 
veled, knowing  that  they  were  beyond 
the  deliberate  creation  of  any  man.  And 
no  matter  how  much  he  dissected  beauty 
in  search  of  the  principles  that  underlie 
beauty  and  make  beauty  possible,  he  was 
aware,  always,  of  the  innermost  mystery 
of  beauty  to  which  he  did  not  penetrate 
and  to  which  no  man  had  ever  pene- 
trated. He  knew  full  well,  from  his 
Spencer,  that  man  can  never  attain  ulti- 
mate knowledge  of  anything,  and  that 
the  mystery  of  beauty  was  no  less  than 
that  of  life — nay,  more — that  the  fibers 
of  beauty  and  life  were  intertwisted,  and 
that  he  himself  was  but  a  bit  of  the  same 
nonunderstandable  fabric,  twisted  of  sun- 
shine and  star-dust  and  wonder. 

In  fact,  it  was  when  filled  with  these 
thoughts  that  he  wrote  his  essay  entitled 
"Star-Dust,"  in  which  he  had  his  fling, 
not  at  the  principles  of  criticism,  but  at 
the  principal  critics.  It  was  brilliant, 
deep,  philosophical,  and  deliciously 
touched  with  laughter.  Also  it  was 
promptly  rejected  by  the  magazines  as 
often  as  it  was  submitted.  But  having 
cleared  his  mind  of  it,  he  went  serenely 
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on  his  way.  It  was  a  habit  he  developed, 
of  incubating  and  maturing  his  thought 
upon  a  subject,  and  of  then  rushing  to 
the  typewriter  with  it.  That  it  did  not 
see  print  was  a  matter  of  small  moment 
with  him.  The  writing  of  it  was  the 
culminating  act  of  a  long  mental  process, 
the  drawing  together  of  scattered  threads 
of  thought  and  the  final  generalizing 
upon  all  the  data  with  which  his  mind 


was  burdened.  To  write  such  an  article 
was  the  conscious  eflFort  by  which  he 
freed  his  mind  and  made  it  ready  for 
fresh  material  and  problems.  It  was  in 
a  way  akin  to  that  common  habit  of  men 
and  women,  troubled  by  real  or  fancied 
grievances,  who  periodically  and  volubly 
break  their  long-suffering  silence  and 
"have  their  say"  till  the  last  word  is  said. 
To  be  continued. 
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By  Mary  Burke  Calhoun 


I  would  so  tender  be^  Love 
That  thou  should'st  feel  for  me 

The  trembling  that  the  rose  feels 
For  the  humming  of  the  bee. 

I  would  so  gentle  be,  dear. 

That  thou  should'st  feel  for  me 

The  softness  of  the  moonlight 
On  the  gold  Acacia  tree. 

I  would  so  softly  stir  thee 
With  fond  elusive  hopes. 

As  breezes  waft  the  incense 
From  the  purple  heliotropes. 

Ah,  open,  Love,  thy  window 
That  they  may  plead  for  me. 

The  trembling  rose,  the  heliotrope. 
And  the  gold  Acacia  tree. 


RKfl   nrVKlt   UIXTHU  THAIX   FTKiSl   FORT   ilAJtHV,    M.VMTnH.v,    T(i   ST.    I'At'I..    IhTil*. 
N.  W.  Kitlfuui  I'flinf  to  St.  Taul  In  This  Maniui-,    In    1869,   to   At  tend    thi*   Tt'i-Htorlal    I^'glslatiin». 


The  Story  of  the  Great  Northern 


By  W.  F.  Bailey 


IN  the  early  days  of  Min- 
nesota, say  from  1850  to 
1860,  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  city  of  St. 
Paul  was  the  traffic  with 
the  Indians  and  the  fur 
trade,  it  being  the  commercial  center 
of  the  section  now  comprising  the  States 
of  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Montana  and  to 
a  limited  extent  across  the  border  into 
Canada.  The  country  north  of  the 
American  line  and  west  of  the  Great 
Lakes  was  known  as  the  Hudson  Bay 
Territory.  It  was  owned,  governed  and 
its  trade  controlled  by  the  Hudson  Bay 


Company.  Their  principal  post,  or  head- 
quarters, for  the  territory  was  Fort 
Garry,  located  on  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Winnipeg,  about  sixty-five  miles 
north  of  the  American  boundary,  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  from  St.  Paul. 
Supplies  for  all  the  Hudson  bay  posts, 
and  for  their  traffic  with  the  Indians  in 
the  entire  Northwest  came  from  Mon- 
treal to  Fort  Garry  by  way  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  Great  Lakes  and  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  being  distributed  from  there, 
their  **take"  of  furs  and  peltries  being 
in  turn  collected  at  Fort  Garry  and  for- 
warded by  the  same  route  fo  Montreal, 
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a  long,  expensive  and  liazarclous  jour- 
ney. When  it  is  considered  that  the  ter- 
ritory thus  served  exceeded  the  area  of 
the  whole  United  States,  some  apprecia- 
tion of  the  volume  of  the  traffic  mav  be 
had. 

With   the  opening  of  communication 


son  Bay  people  that  here  was  a  better 
route  for  their  business.  It  could  be 
handled  more  expeditiously,  cheaper  and 
with  greater  safety,  than  by  the  water 
route  with  its  numerous  portages.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1857,  they  made  arrange- 
ments for  their  shipments  to  be  handled 


JAMES   J.    HILL,    AT  THE   AGE   OF   TWENTY-FIVE. 


between  St.  Paul  and  Chicago,  and  con- 
sequently the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  first  in  1854  by  way 
of  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad 
to  Rock  Island,  and  steamboats  on  tlie 
Mississippi ;  and  later  by  way  of  the  all- 
rail  lines,  it  became  evident  to  the  Hud- 


via  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  being  carried 
through  the  United  States  "in  bond." 

The  first  consignment  came  in  the 
spring  of  1858.  From  St.  Paul  to  Fort 
Garry  it  was  transported  in  what  was 
known  as  "Red  River  Carts."  These 
were  rough,  two-wheeled  vehicles  madt 
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of  native  lumber  by  native  workmen 
costing  about  fifteen  dollars  each,  and 
their  most  noted  characteristic  was  the 
screech  of  their  wheels,  the  latter  being 
guiltless  of  any  form  of  lubrication. 
Their  motive  power  was  oxen,  their 
drivers  as  a  rule  the  French-Canadian 
''Bois  Bruiles/'  It  was  no  unusual  thing 
for  as  high  as  three  hundred  of  these 
drivers  with  their  carts  to  be  camped 
around  St.  Paul. 


manent,  and  also  desirous  of  securing  it 
and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  traffic 
for  their  city,  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  of 
Commerce  undertook  to  have  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  surveyed,  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  was  navigable ;  that  river  reach- 
ing from  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
their  city  to  Fort  Garry  and  Lake  Win- 
nipeg. The  report  being  entirely  favor- 
able, the  Chamber  in  1859  offered  a  bo- 
nus of  one  thousand  dollars  to  any  one 


THIRD  STREET,   ST.    PACL,    ABOUT   1868.   SHOWING    -REI)   RIVER   CARTS." 

Tho    Red   RIvor  Carta   Were   the   rrtHursors  of  the   Railroad   in   lht»  Trade  of   the   Northwest.     The   Flmt   Carls 

Were  Built  for  the  Purpose  of  Tranapitrtlng  Fun*  From   Fort  Carry  and   Westtrn  Canada   to  the   .Near«'«l 

Eastern  Market,  and  Later  to  St.   Paul  and  MlhnoHpolis.     In   1844  the  Traffle,   at  Mendota  and  St. 

Paul   Amounted   to  $1,400;    Reached   |15,()00   In    IKou,    and    In    1S63   Was  $25:».(MK>. 


About  this  time  the  discovery  of  gold 
on  the  Frazer  and  Thompson  Rivers  in 
British  Columbia  became  noised  abroad. 
A  large  number  of  people  from  the 
United  States  started  for  "The  New 
California,'*  the  preferred  route  being 
by  way  of  St.  Paul,  Fort  Garry  and 
thence  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
trails  to  the  coast. 

Believing  this  business  was  to  be  per- 


who  would  build  and  operate  a  steam- 
boat between  Fort  Garry  and  the  head  of 
navigation. 

Anson  Northrup,  a  Mississippi  steam- 
boat man,  said  to  ihem,  '*make  it  two 
thousand  and  I  will  do  it,"  which  prop- 
osition was  duly  accepted.  Starting  in 
the  dead  of  winter  with  thirty-four 
teams  and  sixty  men,  Northrup  hauled 
the  machinerv  and  wood  work  for  the 
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upper  works  of  a  steamboat  from  St. 
Paul  to  Fayette  on  the  Red  River  of  tlie 
North,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  road, 
but  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties, 
including  a  winter  of  unparalleled  sever- 
ity, in  six  weeks  he  had  a  boat  built  and 
ready  for  business,  according  to  the  Min- 
nesota State  Historical  Society. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  this  society's  publication  is  the  one 
giving  an  account  of  the  first  trip  of  this 
boat,  which  he  named  after  himself. 
Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  men  had  ever 
been  down  the  river.  Running  aground, 
or  afoul  of  snags,  were  almost  hourly 


occasioning  the  construction  of  the  Man- 
itoba Division  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway. 

Another  result  of  Northnip's  boat  was 
a  war  with  the  Sioux.  They  objected 
very  strenuously  to  the  presence  of  a 
steamboat  on  the  river,  claiming  that  not 
only  did  it  scare  away  the  game,  but 
what  was  worse,  her  whistle  prevented 
the  spirits  of  their  fathers  from  resting. 
Possibly  if  Northrup  would  send  them 
four  kegs  of  "yellow  money"  it  would 
enable  their  medicine  men  to  quiet  the 
spirits.  This  being  refused  them,  an  out- 
break followed. 

With   the   extinction   of  the   Hudson 
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occurrences.  Among  other  experiences, 
the  food  supplies  became  exhausted,  and 
the  party  had  to  stop  to  fish  and  hunt 
for  grub.  Another  episode  was  their 
running  aground  on  a  sand  bar  and  hav- 
ing to  build  wing  dams,  from  either  side 
to  the  center,  out  of  trees  and  brush,  so 
as  to  concentrate  the  stream  on  the  bar, 
that  the  current  might  cut  the  sand  and 
form  a  channel  for  them  to  proceed. 

Fort  Garry  was  reached  in  June,  1859. 
The  result  of  the  trip  demonstrated  the 
feasibility  of  navigating  the  river,  and 
this  brought  about  such  a  heavy  traffic 
between  St.  Paul  and  Manitoba  as  to 
turn  the  attention  of  the  progressive 
men  of  the  Northwest  to  the  desirabilitv 
of    railroad    communication,    eventually 


Day  Company's  title,  through  its  pur 
chase  by  the  Dominion  Government,  and 
the  subsequent  immigration  that  came 
into  Manitoba,  the  "Red  River  Settle- 
ments" soon  assumed  quite  an  import- 
ance. The  traffic  between  St.  Paul  and 
Fort  Garry,  or  Winnipeg,  as  it  began  to 
be  called,  correspondingly  increased. 
This  was  handled  by  steamboats  on  the 
Red  River  of  the  North  during  the  sea- 
son of  navigation,  and  by  ox  teams  the 
balance  of  the  year.  The  mails  during 
the  winter  were  carried  by  dog  trains. 
These  methods  were  recognized  as 
makeshifts  pending  the  construction  of 
a  railroad.  St.  Paul,  and  in  fact  the 
whole  Northwest,  was  confident  that 
when    the   much-talked-of   Pacific   Rail- 
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road  matured,  that  tlieir  city  would  be 
its  eastern  terminus,  and  the  northern 
route  the  one  over  which  it  would  be 
constructed. 

Genesis  of  the  Northern  Roads. 

Of     the     twenty-seven     railroads     to 

whom     charters      

were  issued  by  the 
Territorial  Legisla  - 
ture  of  Minnesota, 
1853  to  1857,  the 
second  one  was 
known  as  the  Min- 
nesota and  Pacific, 
the  progenitor  of 
the  Great  Northern. 

The  first  char- 
tered was  the  Lake 
Superior  and  Mis- 
sissippi River  Rail- 
road, from  Duluth 
to  St.  Paul,  which 
later  became  the  St. 
Paul  &  Duluth,  and 
now  is  part  of  the 
Northern  Pacific. 

Of  the  twenty- 
seven,  twenty-three 
"died  a-boming," 
so  that  when  the 
land  granted  by 
Congress  in  1857 
to  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  its  railroads,  was  to  be 
divided,  there  were  but  four  companies 
in  existence,  viz.,  the  Minnesota  &  Paci- 
fic. The  Transit,  The  Root  River  Valley 
&  Southern  Minne- 
sota, and  The  Min- 
neapolis &  Cedar 
Valley.  The  ques- 
tion of  apportioning 
the  land  grant 
among  these  came 
up  in  the  Territorial 
Legislature  May  27, 
1857,  and  each  of 
the  four  were  given 
six  sections  of  land 
for  each  mile  of 
main  line  construct- 
ed— provided  they 
complied     with    the 
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GREAT   NORTHERN    RAILWAY. 


requirements  laid  down  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  the  matter  of  rate  of  construc- 
tion, standard,  etc. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  State 
Constitution  adopted  when  Minnesota 
came  into  the  Union,  in  1857,  was  a  pr  i- 
hibition  of  the  State's  lending  its  credit 
or  giving  any  aid  to 
any  individual,  asso- 
ciation or  corpora 
tion.  This  was  aimed 
directly  at  the  rail- 
roads. Their  promo- 
ters were  able,  how- 
ever, to  convince  the 
public  that  without 
state  aid  there  would 
be  be  no  [railroads 
constructed.  Conse- 
quently in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1858. 
a  consti  t  u  t  i  o  n  a  1 
amendment  was 
submitted  and 
adopted,  which  per- 
mitted the  state  to 
issue  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  five  mil- 
lion dollars,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  were 
to  be  loaned  the 
railroads  to  assist  in 
their  construction. 

The  Minneapolis  & 
Pacific  was  one  of 
the  favored  lines.  Assisted  by  funds 
loaned  them  by  the  state,  some  sixty- 
three  miles  of  its  line  from  St.  Paul  to 
Brainerd  were  graded.  The  progress  was 
slow,  not  only  on 
this  line,  but  on  the 
other  three.  The 
Governor  was  ac- 
cused of  favoritism, 
the  validity  of  the 
bonds  was  attacked, 
and  altogether  the 
situation  was  so  un- 
promising that  the 
public  became  dis- 
satisfied. This  was 
intensified  by  the 
failure  of  the  com 
panics  to  pay  their 
interest. 
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MINNEAPOLIS   IN   1867. 


In  1860,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote, 
the  constitutional  amendment  was  re- 
pealed. Of  the  $5,000,000  bonds  au- 
thorized, $2,275,000  had  been  issued  to 
the  railroad  companies,  they  being  se- 
cured by  a  deed  of  trust  to  the  state, 
covering  the  franchises,  land  grants,  and 
other  belongings  of  the  railroads.  De- 
mands being  made  for  the  accumulated 
interest,  without  compliance,  the  state 
authorities  foreclosed,  and  in  this  way 
the  state  became  the  owner  of  the  un- 
completed lines. 

Adverse  Public  Sentiment  Unprofitable. 

During  the  next  two  years  the  public 
discovered  that  railroad  builders  were 
very  shy  birds,  that  they  required  con- 
siderable coaxing,  and  that  the  anti-sub- 
sidv  agitation  was  resulting  in  leaving 
their  state  without  any  railroad  connec- 
tion with  the  outside  world.  This  feel- 
ing of  chagrin  was  greatly  intensified 
by  the  passage  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 
Bill  by  Congress,  omitting  any  mention 
of  their  city,  and  the  northern  route  thar 
they  considered  the  only  practical  one. 

Public  sentiment  swung  from  the  ex- 
treme of  no  subsidy  in  1860  to  railroads 
at  any  price.  From  this  feeling  grew 
the  organization  of  new  companies  who 
were  given  by  the  State  Legislature  the 
franchises  and  rights  of  the  four  defunct 
ones. 


The  first  to  receive  attention  was  the 
old  Minnesota  &  Pacific  proi)Osition, 
which  reappeared  as  the  St.  Paul  &  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company.  The  charter 
granted  them  called  for  the  construction 
of  th^ir  main  line  from  Stillwater,  Min- 
nesota, to  Breckenridge,  Minnesota,  via 
St.  Piiul  and  St.  Anthony,  with  power 
to  extend  to  the  Missouri  River;  Still- 
water being  on  the  Minnesota-Wiscon- 
sin state  line,  a  short  distance  east  of  St. 
Paul :  Breckenridge  on  the  Red  River 
Of  The  North,  on  the  wester  A  boundary 
of  the  state.  The  evident  intention  was 
that  this  line  should  eventually  become 
a  line  to  the  Pacific. 

Tn  addition  to  the  main  line  described, 
the  charter  also  authorized  a  branch  line 
from  St.  Anthony,  via  St.  Cloud  and 
Crow  Wing,  to  the  Minnesota-Manitoba 
boundary,  this  being  to  take  care  of  the 
Manitoba  traffic  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  St.  Anthony,  the 
starting  point  of  this  branch,  was  ten 
miles  from  St.  Paul  proper,  now  North 
St.  Paul,  and  across  the  Mississippi 
River  ^rom  where  the  city  of  Minneapo- 
lis now  stands.  Satisfactory  guarantees 
being  %)ffered  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
company,  they  were  given  the  franchise, 
land  grants  and  other  property  of  the 
defunct  Minnesota  &  Pacific  Railroad. 

This  company  was  a  local  syndicate 
headed  by  Edmund  Rice  as  president.  A 
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contract  was  made  witli  E.  F.  Drake  to 
build  ten  miles  of  the  road  from  St.  Paul 
to  St.  Anthony.  Mr.  Drake  was  a  rail- 
road contractor,  having  built  a  number 
of  railroads  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and 
who,  after  completing  his  contract  with 
the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific,  became  interested 
in  the  St.  Paul  &  Sioux  City,  remaining 
with  that  company  in  various  capacities 
for  many  years,  finally  becoming  its 
president. 

The  Drake  contract  was  carried  out 
successfully  and  the  line  opened  June 
28,  1862.  It  was  laid  with  forty-five- 
pound  iron  rails,  and  its  equipment  con- 
sisted of  two  wood-burning  engines  of 
twenty-five-ton  capacity  and  eight  cars. 

President  Rice  having  affiliations  with 
Holland,  went  to  Amsterdam  and  there 
placed  a  bond  issue  for  the  company. 
This  was  to  the  extent  of  $12,000  per 
mile,  at  8  per  cent.  To  cover  the  com- 
pleted line  from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Anthony, 
a  separate  issue  of  $120,000  was  made; 
the  remainder  being  to  cover  the  exten- 
sion to  Brecken ridge.  He  also  pur- 
chased and  forwarded  to  St.  Paul  3,000 
tons  of  rails  to  be  used  on  this  line. 

For  a   variety  of   reasons   not  much 


headway  was  made.  Labor  was  scarce: 
material  was  at  war  prices.  The  Civil  war 
was  engaging  the  energies  of  the  whole 
country;  and  aflfairs  with  the  St.  Paul 
&  Pacific  were  discouraging.  In  1864 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  Minnesota  Leg- 
islature permitting  the  segregation  of  the 
line.  The  original  company  retained  the 
line  to  the  Manitoba  border  (St.  Vin- 
cent) with  St.  Cloud  as  their  southern 
terminus,  and  also  the  line  from  Watah 
(Sauk  Rapids)  to  Brainerd.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  line,  St.  Paul  to  Sauk 
Rapids  and  from  Anthony  to  Brecken- 
ridge,  was  turned  over  to  a  new  corpo- 
ration called  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  First 
Division  Railroad  Company.  In  1865, 
a  further  grant  of  four  sections  of  land 
to  each  mile  of  main  line  constructed  was 
made  the  companies  by  act  of  Congress, 
thus  bringing  the  total  up  to  ten  sections 
per  mile,  the  idea  being  to  facilitate  con- 
struction. 

In  1867,  the  First  Division  Company 
completed  their  bridge  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi between  St.  Anthony  and  Min- 
neapolis, and  also  the  extension  of  their 
grade  to  Lake  Minnetonka.  Their  re- 
port for  the  year  gave  the  value  of  the 


ST.    PAUL    IN    3861. 

ThiB  Showf  the  First  Piece  of  Railroad  Track  In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  the  St.  Paul  A  Pacific  Railway.     Th«* 
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Ends  Right  on  the  Bank  of  the  Mississippi  River.     The  **Wllllam  Crooks."  the  First  Locomotive 

In  the  State  of  Minnesota.   Was  rn1ond««d  From  the  Steamboat  and  Placed  on  the 

Railroad  Track  at   the  Top  of  the  Bluff. 
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property  (December  31,  1867)  as  $7,746.- 
000,  including  their  land  grant  certified 
to  date,  which  they  estimated  at  $3,846.- 
000. 

In  1870,  the  Northern  Pacific  pur- 
chased a  controlling  interest  of  the  stock 
of  the  First  Division  Company  with  a 
view  of  using  that  line  as  their  St.  Paul 
connection,  operating  it,  however,  as  a 
separate  organization;  and  in  1871,  they 
effected  a  lease  of  the  original  St.  Paul 
&  Pacific  Railroad  to  the  First  Division 
Company.  By  the  terms  of  the  lease  the 
First  Division  Company  obligated  itself 
to  complete  the  line,  Congress  having  ex- 
tended the  land 
grant  to  cover  the 
extension  to  St. 
Vincent.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to 
float  a  bond  issue 
of  $15,000,000  on 
the  entire  line  to 
pay  for  the  exten- 
sion. This  was  ob- 
jected to  by  the  se- 
curity holders,  with 
the  result  that  the 
St.  Vincent  exten- 
sion went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver. 

In  the  fall  of  1873 
the  Northern  Paci- 
fic, embarrassed  by 
the  failure  of  their 
financial  agents,  Jay 
Cook  &  Co.,  surren- 
dered the -First  Di- 
vision Company  to 
its  bondholders.  At 
this  time  that  part  of  the  line  had  a 
bonded  indebtedness  of  $17,000,000  with 
$10,000,000  of  capital  stock. 

Up  to  1875  constmction  proceeded 
spasmodically.  On  the  First  Division, 
the  main  line,  St.  Antliony  to  Brecken- 
ridge,  207  miles  was  completed  in  No- 
vember, 1871,  its  branch  line,  St.  Paul 
to  Sauk  Rapids,  seventy-six  miles,  Sep- 
tember, 1867,  and  another  branch,  East 
St.  Cloud  to  Melrose,  in  1875 ;  this  latter 
being  operated  by  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific 
Company  under  a  monthly  rental  of 
$500.  in  1878  the  road  seemed  in  a 
hopeless  tangle.     The  State  Legislature 
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seeing  that  construction  had  ceased,  and 
that  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  its  af- 
fairs being  straightened  out,  and  the 
line  completed  as  originally  chartered, 
passed  an  act  requiring  the  completion 
of  the  line  to  the  Manitoba  border  by 
January  1,  1879,  under  penalty  of  can- 
cellation of  charter  and  loss  of  land 
grant. 

To  protect  the  property,  the  Court  in- 
structed the  receiver  to  at  once  proceed 
with  the  construction  and  to  complete 
the  line  within  the  limit  fixed  by  the 
Legislature,  issuing  Receiver's  Certifi- 
cates to  cover  the  cost  of  building  the 
extension.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Pioneer 
Press,  construction 
commenced  Julv, 
.1878,  and  the  fol- 
lowing December 
saw  it  completed, 
one  hundred  arid 
twelve  miles  being 
built  in  the  interim 
by  the  receiver  at 
an  expense  of  only 
$9,000  per  mile  as 
against  $30,000  per 
mile,  the  cost 
charged  up  by  the 
company  as  the  ex- 
pense for  that  por- 
tion of  the  line  con- 
structed by  it. 

The  road  was 
now  in  five  sections, 
viz:  St.  Paul  &  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  Main 
Line,  Branch  Line: 
St.  Vincent  Extension ;  the  St.  Paul  & 
Pacific  First  Division  Railroad,  Main 
Line  and  Branch  Line.  The  bonded  in- 
debtedness totaled  $28,000,000,  most  of 
it  being  held  in  Holland ;  the  majority  of 
the  stock  being  controlled  by  the  Litch- 
fields  of  New  York  and  London. 

Entrance  of  J.  J.  Hill. 

A  syndicate  was  formed  to  take  over 
the  several  parts,  reorganize  the  com- 
panies, and  to  make  out  of  the  discon- 
nected links  one  harmonious  whole.  The 
principals  of  the  syndicate  were  George 
Stephen,    N.    W.    Kittson,    Donald    A. 
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Smith,  R.  B.  Angus  and  James  Jerome 
Hill.  The  first  mentioned,  George  Ste- 
phen, was  a  prominent  woolen  manu- 
facturer of  Montreal.  From  a  "herd 
boy  of  the  Glebe  of  Mortlock"  in  Scot- 
land, he  had  risen  to  be  the  leading 
financier  of  Canada,  and  the  president, 
in  1876,  of  its  most  important  financial 
institution,  the  Bank  of  Montreal.  He 
was  best  known  as  the  president  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  dur- 
ing its  construction.  For  his  services  to 
the  crown  in  connection  with  that  road 
he  was  knighted  by 
Queen  Victoria. 

The  second  mem- 
ber, Norman  W. 
Kittson,  was  a 
prominent  merchant 
of  St.  Paul,  origin- 
ally a  trader  with 
the  Indians  and 
dealer  in  furs ; 
largely  interested  in 
the  Manitoba  trade 
and  the  owner  of  a 
steamboat  line  on 
the  Red  River  Of 
The  North.  The 
third  member.  Don- 
ald A.  Smith,  was 
the  head  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company. 
Entering  its  service 
in  1838  he  served 
thirteen  years  on 
the  Labrador  coast, 
afterwards  'at  dif- 
ferent points  in  the 
Northwest,  p  r  o- 
moted,  step  by  step,  to  Chief  Factor,  and 
finally  Resident  Governor  and  Chief 
Commissioner.  According  to  the  Mon- 
treal Board  of  Trade,  he  was  "the  most 
eminent  personage  that  Canada  can 
boast  of  during  the  present  century." 
During  the  early  days  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  he  was  vice  president  of  that 
company.  On  the  occasion  of  Queen 
Victoria's  Jubilee  in  1897,  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Strathcona  and 
Lx)rd  Mount  Royal. 

The  fourth  member  of  the  syndicate 
was  R.  B.  Angus,  who  left  the  general 
managership  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal 


to  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  new  organ- 
ization. 

The  fifth  member  is  the  personage 
generally  known  as  **yim  Hill."  He  was 
the  chief  promoter  and  leading  spirit  of 
the  project.  Born  near  Guelph,  Ontario, 
»in  1838,  he  received  his  education  at  the 
Rockwood  Academy;  being  thrown  on 
his  own  resources  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
by  the  death  of  his  father.  When  eigh- 
teen he  came  to  St.  Paul  in  search  of  his 
fortune.  According  to  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries: "A  green  country  lad  out 
of  the  Canadian 
backwoods.  His  only 
capital,  good  health, 
a  common-school 
education,  Scotch 
thrift  and  an  in- 
domitable ambition. 
The  only  job  he 
could  find  was 
wrestling  freight  on 
the  levee,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly wrestled 
himself  into  a  clerk- 
ship, then  into  an 
agency,  and  after 
some  more  hiard 
wrestling,  into  the 
ownership  of  boats 
of  his  own." 

His  first  employ- 
ment was  with  the 
Dubuque  &  St.  Paul 
Packet  Co.,  an  or- 
ganization operating 
a  line  of  steamboats 
on  the  Mississippi 
River.  He  went 
through  the  steps  of  freight  handler, 
clerk,  agent  of  the  Northwestern  &  Dav- 
idson Line,  and  in  1865  in  business  for 
himself. 

During  the  Civil  War  he  organized  a 
company  for  the  army,  but  it  was  not 
called  into  active  service,  he  himself  being 
rejected  because  of  defective  eye-sight. 
In  1867  he  embarked  into  the  fuel  and 
transportation  business  under  the  firm 
name  of  Hill  &  Gregg;  in  addition  to 
other  business,  they  were  forwarding 
agents  for  Canadian  consignments.  This 
led  to  his  entering  the  Red  River  busi- 
ness in  1869;  his  first  boat  being  the  Sel- 
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kirk,  which  he  had  buiU.  Tliis  was  a  Hat- 
bottomed,  light-draft  affair;  the  boilers 
and  machinery  were  brought  from  the 
East.  In  1870  he  put  it  into  service  to 
Winnipeg,  in  opposition  to  the  rival 
boats  operated  by  N.  W.  Kittson  in  the 
interest  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
In  1872  the  two  interests  were  consoli- 
dated forming  the  Red  River  Trans- 
portation Company.  In  this  connection 
he  was  brought  into  contact  with  Gov- 
ernor Smith  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, forming  associations  that  affected 
not  only  his  inter- 
ests, but  also  those 
of  the  entire  North- 
west. 

In  1875  Mr.  Hill 
formed  the  North- 
western Fuel  Com- 
pany that  eventual- 
ly controlled  and 
monopolized  the 
coal  business  of 
Minnesota.  He  sold 
out  his  holdings  in 
both  this  and  the 
Red  River  Trans- 
portation Company 
in  1878,  to  organize 
in  connection  with 
the  four  mentioned, 
a  syndicate  for  the 
purchase  of  the  St. 
Paul  &  Pacific  Rail- 
road. 

A  satisfac  t  o  r  y 
prop  osition  was 
made  the  bondhold- 
ers, mostly  Holland- 
ers. They  were  given  the  option  of  sell- 
ing their  bonds  for  cash  at  the  market 
price ;  to  exchange  them  for  securities  of 
the  new  organization  at  ninety  cents  on 
the  dollar ;  or  to  accept  bonds  of  the  new 
company  at  dojlar  for  dollar  with  a 
bonus  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  stock. 

The  proposition  being  accepted,  a  new 
organization.  The  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
&  Manitoba  Railway  Company,  was 
formed  to  take  over  the  property  of  the 
old.  The  new  company  was  organized 
May  23,  1879.  The  different  parts  of 
the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  were  foreclosed 
and  brought  in  as  follows: 
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Senrloea  in  Connection  With  the  Canadian  Pacific. 


St.  Paul  to  Sunk  UapiUs  Uran<h  Line  First  Dirisiuu 
Cumpany    75.75    mlle«,    May    7,    1871). 

St.  Anthony  to  Rrcckeuridge  Main  Line  Flrat  DIvl- 
Hion   Company,    2U7.10   miles  June   2,    1879. 

St.  Paul  to  Morris,  Main  Line,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific 
Company,   160.00  milet,   June  5,    1879. 

BarnesTille  to  St.  Vincent  Extension,  St.  Paul  ft 
Pacific  Company,   170.26  miles,  June   14,   1879. 

The  Red  River  &  Manitoba  Railroad, 
Breckenridge  to  Barnesville,  and  the  Red 
River  Valley  Railroad,  Crookston  to 
Fisher's  Landing,  two  short  auxiliary 
lines  were  included  in  the  deal.  The 
outstanding  obligations  of  the  old  com- 
panies totaled  some  thirty-three  million 
dollars,  to  absorb 
which  the  St.  Paul, 
MinneapoHs  &  Man- 
itoba Railroad  Com- 
pany, which  will 
hereafter  be  re- 
ferred to  as  "The 
Manitoba  Com- 
pany," issued  $15,- 
000,000  of  capital 
stock  and  $16,325,- 
000  of  bonds. 

The  company  was 
organized  with  Ste- 
phen as  president ; 
Kittson,  vice  presi- 
dent, and  Hill,  man- 
aging director,  with 
title  of  general  man- 
ager. 

The  whole  prop- 
osition was,  in  a 
sense,  a  huge 
gamble,  its  success 
being  dependent  on 
their  ability  to  un- 
load their  secur- 
ities. The  players,  however,  knew  their 
cards,  and  played  them  well,  the  result 
being  that  all  five  members  of  the  syn- 
dicate came  out  of  the  deal  millionaires. 
Their  plans,  however,  went  beyond 
the  marketing  of  the  new  securities. 
They  were  after  the  immediate  profit, 
but  also  what  there  was  to  be  made  out 
of  the  traffic  subsequently.  Their  aim 
was  to  corral  not  only  the  Manitoba 
business,  but  also  that  of  northwestern 
Minnesota  and  Dakota.  After  many 
vicissitudes  the  Canadian  Pacific  Raij- 
road  had  been  finally  launched.  The 
construction  of  its  Pembina  Branch,  ex- 
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tending  from  the  junction  of  the  Pem- 
bina and  Red  River  of  The  North  at  the 
American  boundary  (St.  Vincent)  to 
Winnipeg,  had  been  commenced.  The 
ceremonies  in  connection  with  inaugu- 
rating its  construction  were  held  at  St. 
Boniface,  September  29,  1877;  Gover- 
nor-General Lord  Dufferin  being  present 
and  chief  spokesman  on  the  occasion. 
This  line  was  to  furnish  a  rail  connec- 
tion between  the  growing  communities — 
Winnipeg  and  Portage  La  Prairie, 
known  as  the  Red  River  Settlements — 
and  the  American  Railways,  pending 
such  time  as  it 
would  require  to 
build  the  main  line 
of  the  road  from 
Montreal  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

The  relations  be- 
tween the  party  in 
power  in  the  Do- 
minion, headed  by 
Premier  MacKen- 
zie,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  syndi- 
cate, to  say  the 
least,  were  not  cor- 
dial. The  five  had 
purchased  a  Mani- 
toba charter  and  an- 
nounced their  inten- 
tion of  paralleling 
the  Government  line 
between  St.  Vincent 
and  Winnipeg. 

With  the  fall  of 
the      Mac  K  e  n  z  i  e  norman 

party  and  the  return       OW-Tlme  Indian  Trader 

to  power  of  the  one  '••"  ^'*'*°*' 

headed  by  Sir  John  Macdonald,  this  was 
changed. 

On  invitation  of  the  new  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Stephen  was  invited  to  organ- 
ize a  company  to  build  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific.  This  he  under- 
took to  do,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
Hill  and  Smith  figured  prominently  in 
the  new  syndicate.  Stephen  was  made 
president,  Smith,  vice-president,  and 
Hill  one  of  the  directors  and  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee. 

In  1883,  Hill  sold  out  his  interests  in 
the    Canadian    Pacific.      According    to 


general  report  he  held  $2,000,000  of  its 
stock,  that  had  cost  him  twenty-five 
cents  on  the  dollar,  or  $500,000;  this 
had  paid  him  dividends  to  the  amount  of 
$585,000  and  was  disposed  of  at  ninety, 
netting  him  the  neat  sum  of  $1,885,000. 

Progress  of  the  ''Manitoba"  Company. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  Manitoba  Com- 
pany.    One  of  its  first  acquisitions  was 
the  charter  of  the  Minnesota  &  St.  Cloud 
Railroad.    This  was  one  of  those  granted 
by  the  Territorial  Legislature  in   1856, 
having  been  reaffirmed  in   1869  by  the 
state.      Under     this 
charter,      the      line 
from     Hinckley     to 
St.  Cloud  was  built ; 
also  the  lines  Mor- 
ris to  Browns  Val- 
ley, the  St.  Cloud  & 
Lake  Traverse  Rail- 
road    and     Moore- 
head  to  Barnesville. 
The  Moorehead  and 
Barnesville  line  was 
added  to  the  system. 
The  city  of  Min- 
neapolis had  voted  a 
subsidy  of  one  thou- 
sand     dollars      per 
mile  to  a   company 
known  as  the  Min- 
neapolis   &    North- 
ern Railroad  to  aid 
in    the    construction 
of  a  narrow  gauge 
line    from    Minnea- 
w.  KITTSON.  polis   north,   on   the 

and  Merchant.     Member  of        WCSt  sidc  of  the  Mis- 
HllI  Syndicate.  .         rr^i  .  ,. 

sissippi.  This  the 
Manitoba  also  constructed  and  absorbed. 
In  fact,  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its 
existence  the  company  was  constantly 
adding  to  its  mileage.  At  first  the 
growth  was  by  steps,  then  by  leaps  and 

bounds:  Total  laaue 

Mileage,  stocks  and  bonda 

G40  $31,325,000 

1378  61, 308,000 

2931  72.785,000 

2991  110,485,000 

4495  170.779,354 

5202  195.430,154 

6319  341,440.038 


St.    Paul   M.    &   M.  1879, 

St.    Paul    M.    &   M.  1884, 

St.    Paul   M.    &   M.  1889, 

Great    Northern,  1890, 

Great     Northern,  1895, 

Great     Northern,  1900, 

Great     Northern,  1906, 


At  first  the  extensions  were  in  the 
direction  of  covering  the  northern  part 
of  Minnesota,  then  Dakota;  and  in  1887, 
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by  Act  of  Congress,  they  were  author- 
ized to  extend  their  Hne  into  the  Terri- 
tory of  Montana.  The  line,  Great  Falls 
to  Helena,  was  completed  November, 
1887,  and  the  extension  into  Butte,  Oc- 
tober, 1888.  To  cover  bonds  issued  to 
pay  for  this  construction,  a  general  mort- 
gage of  $25,000,000  was  executed  June 
1,  1887. 

First  Appearance  of  the  Name:   Great 
Northern. 

Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  purchase  of 
the  charter  of  the 
Minnesota  &  St. 
Cloud  Raiload,  it 
being  very  liberal  in 
its  provisions,  per- 
mitting among 
other  privileges,  the 
change  of  name  of 
any  of  its  branches 
or  divisions  under 
the  powers  thus 
granted.  Notice  was 
filed  with  the  state 
authorities  Septem- 
ber 18,  1889.  of  in- 
tention to  change 
the  name  of  the  line 
from  Minnesota  & 
St.  Cloud  Railroad 
to  that  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway 
Company;  this  new 
organization  to  be 
capitalized  at  $40,- 
000,000 ;  one-half  of 
this  amount  to  be 
known  as  preferred 
stock  and  to  be  issued  to  the  holders  of 
the  stock  of  the  Manitoba  Company  at 
fifty  per  cent  of  its  face  value;  the  other 
half  to  be  known  as  common  stock,  to 
be  issued  to  the  Manitoba  Company  in 
payment  of  all  the  securities  owned  by 
it  (the  Manitoba  Company)  amounting 
to  over  $22,000,000 :  the  'title  of  these 
securities  to  pass  to  the  new  organiza- 
tion. To  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company  thus  constituted,  a  lease  was 
made  of  the  Manitoba  Company  for  999 
years :  the  terms  of  which  called  for  an 
annual  rental  on  the  basis  of  6  per  cent 
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on  the  $20,000,000  capital  stock  of  the 
Manitoba  Company,  and  the  payment  by 
the  Great  Northern  of  both  interest  and 
principal  of  the  Manitoba  Company's 
obligations  as  they  fell  due. 

On  this  basis  the  Great  Northern  took 
possession  of  the  property  of  the  Mani- 
toba Company,  February  1,  1890;  and 
at  the  same  time  it  also  absorbed  the  Du- 
luth,  Watertown  &  Pacific,  and  Wellman 
&  Sioux  Falls  railways;  two  lines,  sev- 
enty and  147  miles  respectively,  con- 
structed by  the  Hill  interests  during 
1888  and  1889. 
Seeming  "Folly"  of 
the  Enterprise, 
With  the  launch- 
ing of  the  new  com- 
pany also  came  the 
formal  announce- 
ment of  the  inten- 
tion to  extend  its 
lines  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  This  had 
been  surmised  as 
Hill's  ultimate  des- 
tination, but  was 
supposed  to  be  far 
in  the  future.  The 
Northern  Pacific, 
just  south  of  this 
line,  had  been 
opened  in  1883. 
Notwithstanding  its 
magnificent  terri- 
tory, and  the  val- 
uable aid  received 
from  the  National 
Government  through 
its  land  grant,  it  had 
been  unable  to  pull 
through,  and  had  been  through  two  re- 
ceiverships and  foreclosure  sales. 

On  the  north  was  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific backed  by  all  the  resources,  both 
political  and  financial,  of  the  Canadian 
Government,  with  a  land  grant  of  50,- 
000,000  acres  ,and  yet  it,  too,  was  finan- 
cially a  failure.  In  view  of  these  un- 
promising facts  it  seemed  like  utter  folly 
for  a  third  company  with  practically  the 
same  termini,  and  without  Government 
aid,  to  parallel  them  for  its  entire  length. 
The  proposition  met  with  little  favor 
in  financial  circles,  and  the  carrying  out 
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of  the  project  in  the  face  of  the  o|)posi- 
tion  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Companies,  and  of  other 
financial  interests,  is  cenainly  a  proof  of 
Hill's  great  powers  as  a  financier.  The 
fact  that  the  Great  Northern  and  its 
predecessor,  the  Manitoba  Company,  had 
distributed  between  fifteen  and  sixteen 
million  dollars  to  its  security-holders, 
never  defauUing  a  payment,  materially 
assisted  him  in  this  new  undertaking. 
Regardless  of  opposition  and  discour- 
agements the  mileage  of  the  Great 
Northern  stretched  farther  and  farther 
westward  until  1893, 
when  it  reached 
Everett,  Washing- 
ton. There  it  con- 
nected with  the 
coast  lines  of  the 
system  commenced 
in  1891 ;  these  latter 
extending  from  Se- 
attle to  New  West- 
minster, B.  C,  the 
initial  point  of  the 
Pacific  extension  be- 
ing Havre,  Mont., 
originally  called  Pa- 
cific Junction,  the 
connecting  point  for 
the  Butte-Helena 
line.  This  was  the 
location  of  old  Fort 
Assiniboin,  a  strat- 
egic point  of  much 
importance  in  the 
Indian  troubles  fol- 
lowing the  Custer 
massiacre,  but  which 
has  since  fallen  into 
disuse     with     their 

For  over  three  years,  fifty  engineers 
with  an  army  of  followers  were  engaged 
locating  and  surveying  the  route  of  the 
838  miles ;  430  of  which  is  through  heavy 
timber.  Along  no  portion  of  the  line 
was  there  anything  approaching  a  wagon 
road,  and  for  over  two  hundred  miles 
there  was  not  even  the  semblance  of  a 
trail.  In  several  stretches  of  the  prim- 
eval forest  the  accumulation  of  fallen 
timber  made  traveling  very  difficult ;  five 
miles  a  day  through  some  of  this  was  all 
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an  energetic  man  could  travel.  The  chief 
engineer*s  report  mentions  the  experi- 
ence of  one  of  his  assistants  who  was 
instructed  to  make  a  reconnoissance  near 
the  summit  of  the  Rockies  over  a  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty-five  miles.  Start- 
ing out  with  his  blankets  and  six  days' 
provisions  on  his  back,  he  was  yet  four 
days  without  food  when  he  reached  a 
cabin  on  the  other  side.  After  regain- 
ing his  strength  he  started  back,  and 
after  almost  unendurable  hardships  re- 
turned, being  thirty  days  in  making  the 
round  trip  of  seventy  miles.  All  the 
supplies  and  re- 
quirements of  the 
engineers  had  to  be 
packed  in,  either  by 
men  or  on  horse- 
back. 

Beginning  Con- 
struction, 

A  few  explora- 
tions were  made  in 
the  fall  and  winter 
of  1889,  but  work 
on  the  preliminary 
surveys  did  not  be- 
gin until  March, 
1890.  The  grading 
commenced  in  Au- 
gust, and  the  track- 
laying  in  October  of 
the  same  year.  In 
the  twenty-e  i  g  h  t 
months  that  fol- 
lowed, the  rails  pro- 
ceeded without  in- 
terruption, except- 
ing for  three  months 
when  work  was  stopped  by  snow.  Dur- 
ing this  time  five  mountain  ranges  were 
crossed,  ».  e.,  the  Rocky,  Missouri,  Cab- 
inet, Selkirk  and  Cascades.  The  best 
day's  work  was  four  and  one-half  miles 
of  track  laid.  A  greater  feat  was  the 
building  of  a  bridge  across  the  "Two 
Medicine''  River.  This  was  800  feet 
long  and  212  feet  high,  containing  over 
three-quarters  of  a  million  feet  of  lum- 
ber, and  was  erected  and  trains  running 
over  it  in  forty-five  days.  The  rate  of 
construction  was  100  miles  in  1890.  162 
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miles  in  1891,  554  miles  in  1892,  and  on 
January  6,  1893,  the  connection  was 
made  between  the  two  sections,  complet- 
ing the  through  line. 

In  commemoration  of  the  event  a  cele- 
bration was  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
The  original  intention  was  to  hold  fes- 
tivities at  the  different  cities  along  the 
line,  but  by  agreement  it  was  arranged 
that  they  should  all  unite  in  one  big 
"Hill  Demonstration"  to  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  a  joint  committee.  This 
was  opened  Wednesday,  June  7,  1893, 
by  a  monster  procession  and  street  pa- 
geant exemplifying  not  only  the  methods 
of  transportation  but  also  the  material 
progress  and  resources  of  the  Northwest. 

At  the  head  of  the  procession-  came 
the  Indians  with  their  moveables  loaded 
on  poles  attached  to  ponies,  followed  by 
the  trappers  on  foot  and  horseback,  and 
with  led  horses  carrying  their  outfits; 
then  the  French  Voyagers  carrying  their 
canoes ;  then  Red  River  carts,  dog  trains, 


steamboats  and  stage  coaches,  l^odern 
methods  were  illustrated  by  imitations 
of  the  consolidation  engines,  heavy 
freight  cars,  sleepers,  diners,  lajce  and 
ocean  steamers,  and  the  whalebaclc  grain 
carriers.  On  Thursday  a  popular^  recep- 
tion was  given  Mr.  Hill  and  the  officials 
of  the  line,  during  which  a  magnificent 
silver  punch  bowl  was  presented  to  him. 
The  festivities  wound  up  with  a  banquet 
at  the  Aberdeen  hotel,  Friday  evening, 
presided  over  by  Governor  Merriam  of 
Minnesota,  and  largely  attended  by  pub- 
lic men  and  railroad  officials.  For  the 
occasion  the  twin  cities  were  lavishly 
decorated,  triumphant  arches  erected,  and 
over  60,000  "Great  Northern  Flags"  be- 
ing used ;  delegations  and  committees 
from  nearly  every  city  from  Duluth  to 
Seattle  being  present  and  participating. 

Beginning  Operation, 

Through    traffic    over    the    line    com- 
menced  June    18,    1893,    and    was   ush- 
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ered  in  with  a  material  reduction  in  pas- 
senger fares,  the  reason  advanced  for 
this  action  being  the  allegation  that  as 
75  per  cent  of  the  transcontinental  pas- 
senger traffic  was  done  on  second-class 
tickets,  they  proposed  establishing  their 
new  line's  business  by  making  their  first- 
class  rates  on  the  basis  their  competitors 
had  been  carrying  the  second-class  busi- 
ness, the  relative  figures  being: 


First  Class 

Second  Class 

Old      Great 

Old      Great 

Rates.     Nor. 

Rates.     Nor. 

Seattle  &  Coast  Points. $60.00    $36.00 

$36.00    $36.00 

Spokane     62.60      30.00 

33.00      20.00 

Helena    &    Butte 60.00      26.00 

26.00       16.00 

As  might  be  expected  this  precipitated 
a  rate  war.  The  Northern  Pacific  met 
the  reduced  rates  the  nineteenth  day  fol- 
lowing their  announcement  by  the  Great 
Northern,  and  three  days  later  went 
them  some  better  by  reducing  still  fur- 
ther: ten  dollars  on  first-class  and  seven 
dollars  on  second-class.     It  was  over  a 


year  before  the  row  then  precipitated 
was  settled  by  agreement. 

In  1892,  after  the  line  had  reached 
Spokane,  a  traffifc  arrangement  was 
made  with  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navi- 
gation Company,  giving  the  Great 
Northern  the  use  of  that  company's  line 
between  Spokane  and  Portland. 

A  strike  of  its  employees  in  1894  tied 
up  the  line  from  April  13  to  May  2, 
when  it  was  settled,  partially  by  agree- 
ment and  partially  by  arbitration.  This 
came,  according  to  Mr.  Hill,  "without  a 
day's  notice  or  warning  of  any  kind," 
being  the  first  of  the  "Debs  or  O.  R.  T." 
strikes  that  made  the  year  notable  in 
railroad  history. 

The  great  Cascade  Tunnel,  two  and 
one-half  miles  long,  commenced  in  1896, 
was  completed  in  ISKX)  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $4,000,000.  Previous  to  its 
completion  the  range  was  crossed  by  a 
switch-back    track    over    the    summit. 
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reaching  an  altitude  of  4054  feet.  While 
this  was  interesting  from  a  tourist  or 
sight-seeing  point  of  view,  and  also  pre- 
sented many  points  of  interest  as  an 
engineering  feat,  it  was  expensive  and 
difficult  of  operation.  With  the  tunnel 
the  altitude  was  reduced  to  3304  feet. 

Striking  Innovations  by  Mr.  HilL 

In  1895  the  company  made  an  inno- 
vation in  railroad  customs — since  become 


time  the  same  service  had  been  per- 
formed by  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
(Japan  Mail  Steamship  Company).  A 
line  of  steamers  were  also  put  on  the 
Great  Lakes  between  Buffalo  and  Du- 
luth. 

In  1892,  a  profit-sharing  plan  for  the 
benefit  of  its  employees  was  put  in  effect. 
Under  this,  the  employees  were  given 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  stock  in  the 
company  in  installments. 


THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  STONE-ARCH   BRIDGE  OVER  THE   MISSIS.SIPPI    RIVER,    BETWEEN   ST.   PAUL 
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general — withdrawing  all  of  their  insur- 
ance in  the  different  companies  and  car- 
rying the  risk  themselves — very  much  to 
their  financial  advantage. 

An  auxiliary  company.  The  Great 
Northern  Steamship  Company,  was  in- 
corporated at  St.  Paul  in  1900.  This 
was  for  the  purpose  of  operating  a 
steamship  line  between  the  Pacific  Coast 
terminals  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way and  the  far  East.     Previous  to  this 


Since  the  completion  of  tlie  line  in 
1893  its  history  has  been  one  of  constant 
aggression.  The  construction  of  branch 
lines  has  amounted  to  over  two  thousand 
miles,  bringing  its  total  mileage  up  to 
6748  miles  on  October  1,  1908. 

For  sixteen  years,  ending  with  1894, 
the  average  of  one  mile  a  day  new  line 
was  built  and  added  to  the  system,  and 
for  the  twenty-six  years  it  has  averaged 
six-tenths  of  a  mile  for  each  and  every 
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day.  Construction,  however,  was  the 
smallest  factor  la  adding  to  the  mileage 
of  the  "Hill  Lines." 

Early  in  1900  steps  were  taken  by  Mr. 
Hill  and  his  associates  to  purchase  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway,  witii  the 
evident  intention  of  adding  its  mileage 
to  the  system.  Through  the  refusal  of 
the  holders  of  its  stock  to  become  party 
to  the  project,  and  their  subsequent  op- 
position, this  plan  they  were  forced  to 
abandon.* 

Turning  their  attention  to  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  Railway  and 
its  mileage  of  8824  miles,  their  over- 
tures met  with  greater  success.  The 
Burlington  had  securities  of  the  par 
value  of  about  $100,000,000  outstanding. 
These  were  quoted  at  from  178  to  190. 
Active  buying  on  the  part  of  tl;e  Hill 
people,  both  publicly  and  priA^ately, 
brought  them  large  Jholdings  In  these, 
and  when  they  were  readv  to  announce 
their  proposed  deal  it  was  on  assured 
fact  that  they  could  carry  it  through. 
The  plan  as  consummated  was  to  pur- 
chase the  Burlington  stock  at  $200.00, 
just  double  its  face  value,  paying  for 
same  with  joint  Great  Northern-North- 
ern Pacific  4  per  cent  bonds  An  issue 
of  $200,000,000  of  such  bonds  was  is- 
sued, these  being  guaranteed  by  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
jointly,  and  secured  by  the  deposit  of  the 
Burlington  securities  purchased. 

This  deal  was  originated  by  Mr.  Hill, 
who  had  from  time  to  time  been  gath- 
ering in  Northern  Pacific  stock,  until 
he  had  become  a  very  considerable 
holder  of  it.  It  had  been  his  ambition  to 
secure  the  control  of  the  road,  not  only 
to  prevent  injurious  competilion  to  his 
Great  Northern  interests,  but  also  as 
lending  great  weight  to  his  domination 
of  the  Northwest.  It  is  claimed  that  in 
1893  the  shoe  had  been  on  the  other  foot. 
Henry  Villard,  the  president  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  states  in  his  memoirs 


that  he  and  Hill  had  reached  an  agree- 
ment relative  to  the  latter  transferring 
his  holdings  of  Great  Northern  to  the 
Northern  Pacific;  alleging  that  all  the 
details  regarding  price  had  been  agreed 
upon  and  that  it  was  only  owing  to  Hill's 
vacillating  mind  and  bad  faith  that  the 
deal  fell  through.t 

Associated  with  Hill  in  the  Burlington 
deal,  and  in  fact  the  chief  promoter  of 
it,  was  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  New 
York  banker,  then  in  the  heyday  of  his 
campaign  of  consolidating  or  "Morgan- 
izing"  railroads. 

Opposed  to  it  was  what  is  known  as 
the  "Union  Pacific  Crowd,"  E.  H.  Har- 
riman  as  its  leader^  and  the  banking 
house  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  It  would 
rather  appear  that  these  latter  persons 
had  been  the  occasion  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  deal  proving  a 
fiasco,  and  that  they  were  caught  nap- 
ping by  the  transfer  of  the  proposition 
to  the  Burlington.  A  combination  be- 
tween the  Hill  interests  and  the  Bur- 
lington threatened  them  in  a  number  of 
directions,  and  as  the  plans  for  this 
seemed  unassailable,  they  turned  their 
attention  to  a  weak  point  in  their  adver-^ 
saries'  armor.  Hill  and  his  associates 
owned  their  domination  in  Northern 
Pacific,  not  to  the  actual  ownership  of 
a  majority  of  its  stock  (for  though  their 
holdings  were  very  considerable,  they 
did  not  amount  to  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  amount  Outstanding)  but  to  the 
fact  that  its  owners  were  so  widely  scat- 
tered and  lacked  organization  or  lead- 
ership; a  great  deal  of  it  being  held  in 
Germany,  having  been  placed  there  dur- 
ing the  Villard  regime. 

The  Fight  Between  Hill  and  Harriman* 

As  the  Union  Pacific  and  Harriman 
interests  could  not  prevent  the  consum- 
mation of  the  Burlington  deal,  they  de- 
termined to  protect  themselves  by  secur- 
ing control  of  the  Northern  Pacific. 
Buying  orders  were  quietly  placed  in 
both  Berlin  and  London,  as  well  as  New 


♦This  was  proposed  by  some  Northern  Pacific  Interests  but  was  at  once  turned 
down  by  Mr.  HHl.  '  '      '^  ?^ 

tMr.  Villard  In  the  presence  of  W.  P.  Clough  and  Thos.  F.  Oaks  at  his  hoijseonj; 
Seventy-third  Street,  New  York,  agreed  to  sell  control    of  The  Oregon  T^a^l^^dtt«^-     ,*^ 
tiofl'  Co.  to  Mr.  Hill,  and  a  few  days  later  changed  his  mind.  ;'orfG;;j;<    y./ 
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York,  and  the  accumulation  of  its  stock 
in  their  hands  rapidly  grew.  Continual 
purchases  brought  up  the  price,  and  their 
absorption  of- all  the  floating  Northern 
Pacific  stock  in  the  market  aroused  the 
suspicion  and  finally  the  anxiety  of  th? 
Hill-Morgan  crowd.  To  secure  them- 
selves they  too  went  into  the  market  to 
buy  Northern  Pacific,  so  as  to  solidify 
them  in  their  control  of  its  policy  and 
operations. 

It  was  soon  evident  to  the  insiders  of 
both  parties  that  neither  of  them  had  a 
majority,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
great  stakes  at  issue,  the  buying  became 
fast  and  furious.  Bids  for  lots  as  high 
as  10,000  shares  were  called  on  the  stock 
exchange  on  Wall  street.  The  supply 
not  being  unlimited,  the  market  soon 
became  oversold,  and  without  design  on 
the  part  of  either  of  the  two  contesting 
interests,  the  stock  became  "cornered." 

In  the  rapid  advance  in  price  from  130 
to  170  during  the  month  of  April,  1901, 
a  large  "short"  interest  had  been  cre- 
ated, and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  cor- 
ner the  parties  comprising  this  became 
panic  struck.  To  maintain  their  credit 
they  must  have  Northern  Pacific  stock 
to  deliver  on  their  contracts.  The  float- 
ing supply  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
two  warring  interests,  and  consequently 
there  was  none  to  be  borrowed.  Their 
only  salvation  was  to  buy  it  in  the  open 
market,  and  their  efforts  to  do  this  on 
top  of  the  buying  of  the  Hill  and  Harri- 
man  interests,  resulted  in  a  panic  in  the 
Exchange. 

Northern  Pacific  went  up  and  up. 
Speculators  were  obliged  to  sacrifice 
other  securities  to  obtain  it,  regardless  of 
the  losses  incurred.  Consequently  ad- 
vances in  Northern  Pacific  were  fol- 
lowed by  decline  in  other  stocks.  Hun- 
dreds went  broke,  and  on  May  9,  a 
scene  of  "frenzied  finance"  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  Exchange  resulted. 
The  highest  point  reached  by  Northern 
Pacific  was  one  thousand  dollars  for  a 
share  of  the  par  value  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  though  the  official  record  put  it 
at  considerably  less. 

This  meant  disaster  to  all  concerned, 
and  compromise  was  the  only  solution  of 
the  situation.     The  leaders  of  the  two 


warring  interests  got  together  and 
reached  an  agreement. as  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  differences,  and  incidental- 
ly a  basis  of  settlement  for  the  "shorts." 

The  Famous  Merger, 

Out  of  this  agreement  grew  the  for- 
mation of  the  famous  "Northern  Securi- 
ties Company."  This  was  organized 
under  a  New  Jersey  Charter  in  1901. 

Its  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  $400,- 
000,000;  this  being  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  the  total  outstanding 
stock  of  the  Great  Northern  and  North- 
em  Pacific  at  the  price  agreed  therefor. 
At  the  same  time  its  charter  was  suffi- 
ciently liberal  as  to  permit  of  indefinite 
increase,  should  the  acquisition  of  other 
roads  be  determined  upon.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  company  was  duly  con- 
summated, Mr.  Hill  being  elected  its 
president.  The  two  roads  maintained 
their  distinct  individuality,  but  the  con- 
trol of  their  policy  and  operations,  and 
the  naming  of  their  officers  became 
vested  in  the  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany, through  its  ownership  of  their 
stock.  Practically  all  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  issue  (98  per  cent)  and  76  per 
cent  of  the  Great  Northern  was  secured. 

In  the  meantime  the  public  became 
very  much  wrought  up  over  the  merger. 
This  first  took  hold  in  the  Northwest, 
being  indicated  by  steps  taken  by  the 
Minnesota  state  authorities  looking  to  its 
dissolution.  In  time  it  became  general, 
and  so  insistent  as  to  occasion  interven- 
tion by  the  National  authorities. 

A  suit  was  brought  before  the  United 
States  District  Court  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Knox,  remaining  on  the  calendar 
unheard  for  nearly  a  year.  An  act  of 
congress  authorized  its  being  taken  up 
before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
for  the  District  of  Minnesota,  the  hear- 
ing being  held  in  St.  Lx)uis,  Missouri, 
the  decision  being  rendered  in  St.  Paul, 
April  9,  1903. 

In  the  opinion  handed  down  by  Judge 
Thayer,  all  four  of  the  judges  on  the 
bench  concurring,  the  court  declared: 
first,  that  the  control  of  the  two  roads 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  to- 
wit:  The  Northern  Securities  Company 
by  virtue  of  its  ownership  of  a  large  ma- 
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jority  of  the  stock  in  both  companies; 
and  second,  that  its  condition  destroyed 
every  motive  for  competition  between  the 
two  roads  engaged  in  interstate  traffic 
which  were  natural  competitors  for  busi- 
ness, by  pooling  their  earnings  for  the 
benefit  of  the  stockholders  of  both  com- 
panies, and  according  to  the  familiar 
rule,  that  every  one  is  presumed  to  in- 
tend what  are  the  necessary  consequences 
of  his  own  act  when  done  wilfully  and 
deliberately,  we  must  conclude  that  those 
who  conceived  and  executed  the  plan 
aforesaid,  intended  among  other  things 
to  accomplish  these  objects. 

The  result  of  this  decision  was  to  pre- 
vent the  Northern  Securities  Company's 
acquisition  of  further  Great  Northern  or 
Northern  Pacific  stock,  from  voting  its 
holding^,  exercising  any  control  or  di- 
rection in  the  affairs  of  the  two  lines, 
and  of  receiving  any  dividends  on  the 
stock  it  held. 

The  right  to  reconvey  the  stock  to  the 
Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific 
shareholders  was  admitted,  the  owner- 
ship of  this  stock  itself  not  being  illegal, 
but  the  consequent  control  was.  A  week 
later  application  was  made,  asking  that 
the  operation  of  the  decision,  so  far  as 
the  receiving  of  dividends  was  con- 
cerned, t)e  suspended,  pending  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  G^urt,  to 
which  an  appeal  was  immediately  made. 
This  being  granted,  the  case  came  up 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  creating  in- 
tense interest  on  all  sides.  The  decision 
was  handed  down  in  March,  1904.  This 
was  written  by  Justice  Harlan,  three  of 
his  associates  concurring.  In  it  he  de- 
cided against  the  Northern  Securities 
Company,  taking  the  ground  that  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law  is  righteous  and 
beneficent,  enacted  in  the  interest  of  the 
people,  and  for  their  protection,  and 
should  be  given  a  liberal  interpretation. 
The  strong  point  of  the  decision  was 
that  an  agreement  in  relation  to  and  be- 
tween rival  agencies  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  comes  within  prohibition 
by  the  act,  without  regard  to  whether 
actual  rates  imposed  are  reasonable  or 
not. 

Four  members  of  the  court  dissented 
from  these  views,   believing    that    the 


stock  that  went  into  combination  was  the 
property  of  the  stockholders,  and  that 
they  had  the  right  to  do  what  they 
pleased  with  their  own,  regardless  of  its 
consequences  to  the  public. 

Justice  Brewer,  the  ninth  and  decid- 
ing member  of  the  Court,  took  the  mid- 
dle ground,  that  this  particular  combi- 
nation was  a  combine  resulting  in  un- 
reasonable restraint  of  interstate  com- 
merce, and  consequently  illegal. 

This  settled  the  Northern  Securities 
Company,  and  in  the  subsequent  wind- 
ing up  of  its  affairs  a  further  attempt 
was  made  to  upset  the  ownership  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  through  the  claim  that 
the  actual  stock  contributed  should  be 
turned  to  the  contributors  instead  of 
pro  rata. 

Out  of  it  all.  Hill  and  the  Great 
Northern  emerged  victors,  their  posses- 
sion of  the  three  roads  assured. 

In  1904  the  Hill  interests  built  for  the 
Great  Northern  Steamship  Company 
two  of  the  most  magnificent  vessels  that 
were  ever  floated,  the  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakota;  their  carrying  capacity  being 
28,000  tons,— say  280,000  barrels  of 
flour,  the  equal  of  one  hundred  train 
loads  of  twenty-five  cars  each.  The 
frames  and  plates  of  these  ships  were 
about  double  the  weight  and  thickness 
of  the  heaviest  American  battleship 
(1904);  thes^. being  the  two  heaviest 
vessels  that  ever  came  under  survey  of 
the  British  Lloyds. 

This  attempt  to  dominate  the  trans- 
Pacific  traffic  has  apparently  failed. 
Competition  of  the  subsidized  Japanese 
lines  and  the  loss  of  the  Dakota  ren- 
dered it  abortive.  The  final  outcome  is 
as  yet  on  the  knees  of  Fate. 

Mr.  Hill  and  the  Great  Northern, 

During  the  twenty-five  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  Mr.  Hill  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 
Manitoba  Railroad  Company,  he  has 
each  year  strengthened  his  personal  hold 
on  the  property.  According  to  his  own 
statement  made  in  a  speech  to  the  North- 
western  Lumbermen's  Association  in 
Minneapolis  recently,  there  are  3200 
stockholders  in  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company;  he,  himself,  owning  less 
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than  seven  per  cent  of  the  total.  Yet 
his  control  is  practically  as  definite  and 
positive  as  though  he  were  its  sole 
owner. 

He  receives  no  pay,  salary  or  com- 
mission for  his  services;  he  even  re- 
fused to  accept  reimbursement  for  his 
personal  expenses  incurred  in  the  com- 
pany's service,  and  he  has  distributed 
over  $50,000,000  in  profits  to  its  se- 
curity holders. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  his 
participation  in  the  prevalent  idea  that 
he  is  the  Great  Northern  Railway;  that 
he  made  it,  is  its  head,  its  hands  and 
its  conscience,  so  far  as  a  "soulless  cor- 
poration" can  be  said  to  have  such  an 
attribute. 

Its  affairs  are  handled  like  those  of 
his  own  home.  He  knows  in  detail  its 
workings.  Every  little  hamlet  along  the 
line  is  recorded  in  a  little  "Red  Book"; 
its  earnings  and  possibilities.  Familiar 
not  only  with  the  finances  and  account- 
ing of  the  line,  he  also  is  the  head  of  its 
traffic  and  operations.  Nearly  every 
man  on  the  system  has  come  in  touch 
with  him  at  one  time  or  another. 

In  routine  work,  Mr.  Hill  is  a  marti- 
net, but  not  of  the  "red-tape"  variety.  The 
most  insignificant  employee  is  welcome 
to  suggest  a  reform  or  improvement, 
with  the  assurance  it  will  be  received 
just  as  cordially  as  though  it  emanated 
from  the  Vice  President  of  the  road. 

Any  or  all  of  his  employees  are  apt 
to  receive  orders  from  him  direct,  and 
heads  of  departments  are  liable  at  any 
time  to  find  their  subordinates  have  re- 
ceived instructions  in  contravention  to 
their  most  sacred  rules. 

He  has  a  habit  of  telling  a  large  proud 
man  with  a  long  title,  of  his  sins  of 
omission  and  commission,  that  he  does 
not  know  his  business,  and  that  he  is  a 
blanked  fool. 

These  characteristics  have  led  to  the 
Great  Northern  being  noted  for  changes 
in  its  pay  rolls.  And  yet,  instances  are 
many  where  Mr.  Hill  has  treated  the 
employees  of  the  line  with  consideration 
and  kindness;  where  he  has  gone  far 
beyond  the  usual  limits  in  their  behalf 
or  to  assist  them  personally. 

One  thing  else  is  also  certain.   There 


is  no  railroad  company  or  management 
that  receives  more  hearty  support  and 
genuine  loyalty  from  its  employees  than 
does  the  Great  Northern. 

"Competing  companies"  says  one  of 
Mr.  Hill's  biographers,  "have  maintained 
able  departments  of  profanity  for  the  ex- 
clusive purpose  of  keeping  him  well 
damned." 

Personally,  he  is  square  and  solid  in 
appearance,  short  in  stature,  a  typical 
John  Bull.  In  manner  calm  and  bland, 
except  when  roused  and  then  a  perfect 
Vesuvius  of  invective.  A  keen  appetite 
for  reading,  joined  to  a  phenomenal 
memory  has  made  him  a  man  of  decided- 
ly high  attainments,  and  with  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  information  on  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects. 

A  few  of  the  lines  in  which  he  has 
figured  with  credit  to  himself  are,  farm- 
ing, financiering,  art  critic,  author,  polit- 
ical economist,  philanthropist,  stock 
raiser,  horse  breeder,  railroad  builder, 
public  speaker  and  collector  of  jewels. 

In  his  management  of  the  Great 
Northern  there  has  been  no  absentee 
ownership.  It  has  been  handled  from 
St.  Paul  with  a  close  personal  investi- 
gation and  knowledge  of  its  needs  and 
dangers,  and  further  it  has  been  run  for 
its  legitimate  earnings.  There,  has  been 
no  stock  ticker  in  its  president's  oflSce. 

Mr.  Hill's  great  aim  in  regard  to  the 
line  has  been  to  get  its  road-bed  equip- 
ment and  power  into  such  shape  as 
would  permit  the  handling  of  the  max- 
imum tonnage  at  the  minimum  expense. 

He  has  very  aptly  been  called  the 
"Apostle  of  Low  Grades  and  High  Ton- 
nage." Big  train  loads  in  large-capacity 
cars  moved  by  heavy  engines  over  good 
tracks  has  ever  been  his  text  to  his  lieu- 
tenants. The  following  earnings  per  ton 
per  mile  over  the  Great  Northern  as 
compared  with  the  lines  between  Chi- 
cago and  New  York  illustrate  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  reduced  the  expense 
of  moving  freights  over  the  road: 

Great  Northern  Trunk  Lin« 

1882.                 2.51    cents  per  cwt.  1.16    cent*  per  cwt. 

189S.                 1.24    cenU  per  cwt.  0.91   'cents  per  cwt. 

1902,                0.8S9  cents  per  cwt.  0.76S  cents  per  cwU 

Showing  a  reduction  of  sixty-six  per 
cent  on  the  Great  Northern  in  the  last 
twenty  years  as  against  a  reduction  of 
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thirty-three  per  cent  between  Chicago 
and  New  York.  To  accomplish  this  it 
has  been  necessary  to  reduce  the  number 
of  freight  trains,  and  correspondingly  in- 
crease the  loads  of  those  that  are  moved. 
Thus,  for  the  year  1902,  the  average 
number  of  tons  of  revenue-paying  freight 
per  train  mile  on  the  Great  Northern 
was  417;  on  the  Northern  Pacific  346, 
and  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  247. 

It  has  been  claimed  for  the  Great 
Northern  that  road-bed,  power  and 
equipment  have  never  been  allowed  to 
fall  below  the  standard.  That  the  "Hill 
Policy*'  of  never  putting  a  dollar  into 
these  until  it  was  required  and  always 
doing  so  when  it  was  needed,  has  put  the 
line  in  the  best  shape  of  any  of  the  trans- 
continental lines.  There  is  no  question 
that  this  has  been  the  ambition  of  its 
management. 

In  an  article  in  the  World's  Work 
in  1901,  Mr.  Hill  says:  "The  building 
(of  new  railroads)  has  come  to  an  end. 
*  *  *  Existing  lines  between  the  West 
and  the  East  are  prepared  to  transport 
twice  or  even  thrice  the  tonnage  of- 
fered." In  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of 
Minnesota  two  years  ago,  in  regard  to 
the  freight  congestion  in  the  Northwest, 
he  is  reported  as  saying:  "The  increase 
of  business  is  the  cause  of  delay  in  the 
national  traffic  movement,  which  threat- 
ens to  bring  industry  to  a  stand-still. 
There  are  cars  enough  to  carry  the  traf- 
fic, but  cars  and  engines  must  have 
tracks  to  run  over.  The  building  of  ad- 
ditional trackage  is  the  best  and  only 
solution  of  the  problem." 


And  as  to  this  additional  trackage, 
how  was  it  to  be  had?  His  views  were 
evidenced  by  the  announcement  of  a 
sixty-million-dollar  increase  in  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company. 

^  Says  Mr.  Hill :  "The  law  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  applies  with  special 
force  to  railway  management.  Concen- 
tration is  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  age. 
It  has  produced  the  eighty-pound  steel 
rail,  the  eighty-ton  locomotive,  and  the 
continuous  haul,"  and  undoubtedly  in 
his  opinion  fully  justifies  the  Great 
Nonhem- Northern  Pacific  management 
in  such  further  construction  and  consoli- 
dation as  will  assure  to  them, — and  by 
them  is  meant  Hill — the  control  of  the 
Northwest,  and  to  what  end?  Certainly 
not  the  mere  accumulation  of  wealth. 
His  most  severe  critic  has  not  accused 
him  of  anything  so  sordid. 

But  recently  the  old  employees  of  the 
Great  Northern  entertained  Mr.  Hill 
on  the  occasion  of  his  seventieth  birth- 
day. From  all  indications  he  seems  to 
be  good  for  the  eighty-nine  years  of  his 
peer,  with  whom  he  has  many  points  of 
similarity,  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

If  so,  it  is  a  reasonably  safe  prognos- 
tication that  the  Great  Northern  will 
continue  to  be  the  prominent  factor  in 
the  transportation  business  it  now  is. 
Without  Mr.  Hill,  it  is  almost  a  case  of 
the  play  without  Hamlet, 

His  is  the  finished  type  of  the  great 
American  business,   its   foundation  laid 
in  the  minute  personal  experiences,  and 
its  results  expanded  by  bold  combina 
tion  to  the  verge  of  unreality. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  That  the  Great  Northern  was  built  and  made  profitable 
without  receiving  the  usual  donation  of  an  empire  of  public  land  from  a  prodigal 
government,  is  a  fact  that  diminlsh-rs  nothing  from  the  lustre  of  Mr.  Hill's  achieve- 
ments. 


A  First  Year's  Experience 

By  Elizabeth  Lambert  Wood 


HY!  What  is  this?"  asked 
Treve,  viewing  with  sur- 
prise the  g^y  silk  gown 
that  was  spread  out  over 
the  bed. 

There  were  touches  of 
soft  yellow,  here  and  there  among  the 
pretty  lace,  and  about  the  throat,  and 
even  to  a  yotuig  and  recently  married 
man's  inexperienced  eyes  the  effect  was 
very  attractive.  Therefore,  with  mas- 
culine reasoning,  he  leaped  the  chasm  of 
premises  and  concluded  that  it  had  been 
costly.  A  slight  line  of  sternness  drew 
together  his  fine  nostrils,  and  his  eyes 
assumed  a  degree  of  coldness. 

But  his  young  wife,  a  mother  by  half 
a  dozen  weeks,  was  fondly  near  his  el- 
bow, and  failed  to  note  the  change  of 
expression. 

"Isn't  it  pretty?"  she  asked  softly,  a 
happy  thrill  in  her  voice. 

"Y-e-s,  pretty  enough — I  g^ess,"  he 
admitted  doubtfully.  "But — why,  you 
see,  Beth,  we  've  been  married  less  than 
a  year — an — and  I  thought  you  had  such 
a  lot  of  things  then "  He  was  paus- 
ing awkwardly,  thinking  of  the  stories 
he  had  heard,  at  the  clubs  and  from  his 
bachelor  friends,  of  young  wives'  fool- 
ish extravagances.  There  would  be  a 
bill  coming  in  soon,  he  reasoned,  a  bill 
to  pay  for  the  pretty  display  on  the  bed, 
and  at  the  thought  the  secret  hopes  he 
had  been  building  for  their  vacation 
were  razed  at  a  blow. 

His  business  was  doing  well — in  fact 
his  marriage  had  seemed  to  bring  to  it 
the  promise  of  early  prosperity,  still  it 
was  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be  careful 
for  a  time  yet,  especially  as  he  was  am- 
bitious to  show  his  little  world  that  he 
possessed  much  business  acumen.  There- 
fore it  was  right  for  Beth  to  understand 
now — though     he    would    do    it    very 


gently,  of  course — that  his  pocket-book 
was  not  the  limitless  one  she  had  been 
used  to  in  her  father's  house. 

Beth  had  drawn  a  little  away  from 
him,  and  her  hand,  grown  doubly  slim 
and  white  since  her  illness,  trembled  a 
little  and  slowly  settled  against  her  side, 
in  the  folds  of  her  soft  gown. 

"Why — why,  I  thought  you  would  be 
glad,"  she  murmured ;  "I  wanted  to  sur- 
prise you — I  had  it  made  at  mother's. 
Tess  was  having  some  sewing  done — 
and — and  you  know  since  baby  came — " 

"Oh,  I  know,"  he  interrupted  her  to 
say  rather  hastily;  "but  you  are  not 
going  out  now.  It  does  n't  seem  to  me 
you  really  need  it." 

They  were  in  Beth's  room  where  they 
had  gone  together  after  breakfast  for 
Treve  to  say  good-bye  to  his  young  son. 

The  young  wife  was  hurt  to  the  cen- 
ter of  her  tender  heart.  She  was  still  a 
little  weak  and  shaken  from  her  illness, 
and  her  instinct  in  this  moment  of  un- 
expected misunderstanding  was  to  go  to 
the  comfort  and  consolation  that  could 
not  fail  her.  As  she  moved  softly  to  the 
cradle  she  felt  the  weakness  of  her  steps, 
and  a  pang  shot  through  her  as  she  re- 
membered the  vigorous,  buoyant  tread 
of  a  year  ago. 

There  were  tears  in  her  blue  eyes,  but 
she  would  not  let  them  fall.  It  was  so 
silly  to  feel  like  this,  she  thought — ^no 
doubt  Treve  was  right — perhaps  she  did 
not  really  need  the  dress.  Why,  when  it 
came  to  that,  what  in  her  life  had  she 
really  needed.  Only  two  years  ago  she 
had  not  needed  Treve,  had  not  even 
known  him.  A  few  months  ago  she  had 
not  needed  her  son.  The  girl  stifled  a 
cry,  and  snatched  her  baby,  still  sleep- 
ing, from  his  cradle,  and  drew  him,  all 
soft  and  yielding,  to  her  quivering 
breast.     Yet  even  in  her  intensity  her 
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love  for  him  was  so  deep  that  the  move- 
ment, impassioned  as  it  was,  had  not 
wakened  him. 

Treve  followed  her  with  his  eyes,  and 
seeing  her  with  the  baby  thought  with 
something  of  relief  that,  after  all,  she 
was  a  sensible  little  thing,  and  would 
remember  to  be  careful  next  time.  Look- 
ing at  the  clock,  he  said  hastily : 

I  must  be  off.  Good  bye,  dear.  Dont 
come  downstairs.  Yes,  I  '11  be  home  for 
lunch,"  and  dropping  a  kiss  on  his  son's 
downy  head,  and  another  on  Beth's 
cheek,  he  bounded  lightly  down  the 
stairs  and  out  the  door. 

But  at  noon,  when  he  came  in,  Beth's 
loving  glance  at  once  detected  something 
wrong.  The  gray  dress  was  laid  away 
in  tissue  paper  for  some  coming  time  of 
festivity,  and  she  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  believe  that  his  annoyance  of  the 
momuig  could  extend  to  this  hour.  It 
was  not  till  they  were  seated  at  the  table 
that  she  was  enlightened  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  pucker  between  his  handsome 
brows. 

Beth's  head,  beneath  its  coronet  of 
bright  brown  hair,  was  not  wholly  a 
foolish  one;  she  saw  that  her  husband 
was  served  with  the  hottest  and  plump- 
est of  chops  and  the  clearest  cup  of  tea. 

But  man  was  born  to  trouble,  and  this 
one,  though  casting  a  hungry  eye  at  his 
savory  rations,  drew  an  envelope,  with  a 
sigh,  from  an  inner  pocket. 

Beth's  heart  fell.  How  she  wished 
she  might  urge  him  to  eat  his  luncheon 
before  they  discussed  anything  disagree- 
able. 

Treve  was  of  a  nature  firm  and  reso- 
lute, and  he  had  long  been  given  to 
priding  himself  on  doing  thoroughly  the 
duty  before  him,  even  when  it  was  a 
hard  one,  and  his  wife's  intuition  now 
warned  her  that  this  was  to  be  an  tm- 
comfortable  experience;  his  silence,  and 
the  slowness  of  his  movements  all  told 
her  this.  Goodness  and  rich  experiences, 
she  believed,  came  into  one's  life  with 
rippling  laughter,  or  with  passionate 
tears,  or  with  both.  It  was  only  logical 
duty,  and  a  wise  mind's  reasoning,  that 
had  a  stiff  and  righteous  manner  of 
presenting  truths. 

Treve  pushed  back  his  chair  a  little, 


away  from  the  cooling  chops  -and  tea. 
He  drew  a  paper  from  the  envelope,  but 
as  yet  had  not  framed  his  words  of  en- 
lightenment. 

Beth  hastily  swallowed  a  gulp  of  tea, 
and  dug  her  silver  fork  into  her  chop. 
A  gush  of  juice  and  an  entrancing  odor 
followed,  but  she  could  not  bring  herself 
to  lifting  even  a  small  bit  of  it  to  her 
mouth.  A  strange  impulse,  to  scream  or 
laugh  or  leap  to  her  feet,  came  over  her, 
but  she  pushed  it  from  her  and  held  it 
away  by  the  force  of  her  young  will. 

Suddenly  Treve  spoke  out.  "Beth, 
it 's  mighty  disagreeable,  I  know,"  he 
began,  unable  to  keep  suppressed  a  tone 
of  injury,"  "but  the  bill  for  the— for  the 
gray  dress  came  in  this  morning." 

Beth  smiled  out,  deeply  relieved,  for 
this  could  not  be  so  bad ; — that  had  been 
part  of  the  surprise — the  cheapness  of 
her  pretty  dress. 

Her  husband  opened  the  sheet  of 
paper  and  held  it  out  for  her  to  see. 
"Hfere  it  is,"  he  said.  "All  this  lot  of 
truck — ^a  whole  page  of  it." 

"Yes,  but  the  bill  is  not  big.  All  the 
little  items  are  hooks  and  eyes  and  lin- 
ings and  shields  and " 

"I  dont  care  anything  about  what  they 
are — ^but  just  look  at  the  length  of  the 
bill — that 's  what  I  cant  stand.  Nothing 
really  bought,  just  a  lot  of  trifles." 

"But  it 's  the  whole  that  makes  the 
dress,"  she  explained  in  wonderment. 

"The  whole — the  whole — ^the  whole  of 
what?"  he  asked  testily,  his  eyes  taking 
no  note  of  the  soft  cheek  that  was  pale 
where  a  year  ago  it  had  been  blooming — 
nor  of  the  fragile  hand,  almost  as  trans- 
parent as  the  cup  she  held,  nor  of  the 
figure  that  had  lost  its  pliant,  slender 
roundness. 

"Why — why,  I  thought — "  she  began, 
"I  thought  you  wanted  me  to  look  nice. 
You  said,  dont  you  remember,  on  our 
wedding  day " 

He  moved  impatiently,  and  pushed  his 
chair  back  from  the  table,  scraping  it 
harshly  over  the  floor. 

"There  is  no  use  in  our  arguing,  Beth. 
Of  course,  I  want  you  to  look  nice,  but 
with  the  boy's  future  to  look  out  for  we 
must  learn  some  new  economies."  His 
voice  had  fallen — he  was  observing  how 
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pale  Beth  was,  and  how  her  eyes  shone. 
He  looked  at  her  again,  and  a  bit  anx- 
iously. 

"I  believe  nursing  the  baby  is  too 
much  for  you — you  must  be  very  care- 
ful." 

"No,  no,  it  is  n*t  that !  I  love  to,"  she 
managed  to  say.  She  rose,  a  smile  sum- 
moned to  her  lips,  but  darted  suddenly 
from  the  table,  unable  longer  to  hold 
back  the  flood  of  tears,  and  welcoming 
the  lusty  cry  that  was  coming  rolling 
down  the  stairs  from  the  nursery. 

As  Treve  went  down  the  front  steps 
to  the  street  he  realized  that  he  had 
made  something  of  a  fool  of  himself 
and  had  gained  little  of  his  point.  After 
all,  Beth  was  a  dear  little  thing,  and  it 
was  hard  to  be  firm  with  her.  He  be- 
lieved he  would  have  to  go  a  little  slow 
in  training  her — ^he  had  never  noticed 
before  how  white  she  was,  or  that  her 
veins  were  as  blue  as  her  eyes,  and  were 
laced  in  a  network  over  her  temples,  and 
on  her  pretty  hands. 

As  he  walked  with  much  briskness  to 
the  corner  and  swung  to  the  step  of  a 
passing  car,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
drop  in  and  have  a  talk  with  her  doctor ; 
he  might  be  able  to  tell  him  something 
to  do  for  her;  perhaps  the  care  of  the 
baby  was  going  to  be  too  much  for 
her;  she  was  only  twenty-two.  At  this 
he  blushed,  remembering  his  own  thirty 
years.  At  her  age  he  feared  he  had 
been  far  more  extravagant  than  she 
dreamed  of  being,  but  dismissed  the 
thought  promptly  from  his  mind,  arguing 
that  he  was  a  man,  which  made  it  very 
different. 

In  the  meantime  Beth  was  working 
with  fevered  haste,  folding  and  placing 
the  new  dress  in  a  box.  Calling  Katie 
from  the  kitchen  and  leaving  her  with 
the  baby,  Beth  hurried  on  trembling  feet, 
with  the  box  in  her  arms,  to  her 
mother's. 

She  was  greeted  there  with  glad  sur- 
prise, and  her  mother,  at  sight  of  her 
pale  cheeks,  hastened  to  get  her  a  cup 
of  hot  tea. 

Beth  was  mustering  all  her  courage 
for  the  delicate  task  before  her.  She 
drew  the  box  round  in  front  of  her,  and 


sitting  down,  placed  it  across  her  knees, 
her  slender  fingers  plucking  at  the 
string.  When  the  tea  was  brought,  she 
drank  it  thankfully;  it  was  what  she 
needed  in  her  weakness  to  give  her  cour- 
age to  hide  from  these  loving  women 
the  motive  for  her  coming. 

She  began  cautiously: 

"You  know,  Tess,  how  well  my  gray 
silk  looks  on  you." 

"Yes !  Why,  Beth,"  interrupted  Tess, 
eagerly,  her  eyes  shining  with  anticipa- 
tion.   "Dont  you  like  it  ?" 

"No;  not  very  well.  I  am  so  pale 
now.  I  think  some  other  color  would 
suit  me  better,  so  if  3'ou  want  it  I  'm 
going  to  sell  it  to  you." 

"Oh!  Beth,  you  dear  girl!  I  believe 
you  are  doing  it  just  because  I  admired 
it  so.  I  *m  wild  for  it,  but  after  all 
your  work  and  planning — ^why,  Beth, 
dear,  I  really  hate  to  take  it." 

Beth  was  smiling  now;  how  easy  it 
was  after  all ! 

Tess  had  taken  the  box  from  her 
knees  and  opened  it,  and  now,  amid 
many  ohs  and  ahs,  was  lifting  the  gown 
from  its  wrappings  of  tissue  paper. 

Until  that  moment  it  had  seemed  to 
the  young  wife  that  her  single  wish  was 
to  get  the  dress  out  of  her  hands  and  to 
pay  the  bill,  but  as  the  shimmering  love- 
liness was  unfolded  and  held  up  for  ad- 
miration, she  remembered  with  a  rush  of 
emotion  all  her  tender  anticipation  in 
planning  it,  and  her  design  to  show  it 
to  her  husband  in  the  hope  of  seeing  his 
eyes  light  up  proudly  as  he  looked. 

Tess  was  filling  the  room  with  ex- 
travagant delight,  while  her  mother  had 
sent  for  her  purse  to  pay  Beth. 

"Mother,  I  want  only  the  exact  amount 
it  cost  me,"  she  said;  "not  one  cent 
more." 

"But  all  your  hard  work,  and  planning 
and  time — that  is  worth  a  good  deal, 
dear."  Her  mother's  eyes  were  filling 
slowly  as  she  looked  at  Beth,  realizing 
the  ravages  a  short  year's  time  had  made 
in  her  young  daughter's  health  and 
beauty. 

"No,  no,  mother  dear,"  Beth  was  re- 
monstrating, "it  is  sweet  and  thoughtful 
of  you  to  want  to  pay  me  for  my  time. 
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but  I  love  to  do  that  for  Tess,  I  love  to 
think  that  she  is  going  to  have  the  dress. 
It  is  perfect  on  her." 

She  rose  to  go  amid  a  chorus  of  loving 
protests.    She  put  them  off  gently. 

"I  must  go  back,"  she  explained. 
"Kate  has  some  ironing  to  do,  and  can- 
not be  bothered  with  the  care  of  baby." 

When  she  was  out  in  the  open  air, 
thought  of  the  bill  possessed  her  and  she 
resolved  to  take  the  car  down  town  and 
pay  it  at  once. 

She  was  tired  when  she  got  home  at 
last,  but  her  mind  was  at  ease.  The 
dress  was  Tessie's,  dear,  beautiful  Tess, 
who  was  only  twenty  and  had  a  passion 
for  pretty  clothes;  and  the  bill  was  paid 
and  she  had  the  receipt  in  her  purse  to 
show  proudly  to  Treve  when  he  came 
home. 

When  she  heard  his  latch-key  in  the 
door,  she  went  to  meet  him,  a  quiet 
peace  shining  in  her  blue  eyes,  and  in 
her  smile  of  welcome.  Baby  was  un- 
dressed and  sound  asleep  for  the  night 
in  his  snug  little  nest  upstairs,  and  she 
had  come  from  the  kitchen  and  knew 
that  a  modest  little  dinner  was  waiting 
there  to  be  served,  and  that  it  was  both 
well  cooked  and  well  garnished. 

Treve  came  in  with  a  smile  on  his 
face.  He  had  been  doing  some  thinking, 
and  his  interview  with  the  doctor  had 
left  him  anxious  and  a  little  apprehen- 
sive. 

"Weill"  her  exclaimed  brightly,  kiss- 
ing her  with  fondness.  He  noticed  with 
a  sudden  pang  that  her  lips  were  cold, 
and  paler  than  he  would  have  liked. 
Where  was  the  bright,  impulsive  girl  of 
a  year  ago? 

"You  are  cooping  yourself  up  too 
much,  dear,"  he  said,  as  they  strolled 
toward  the  open  fire  in  the  lamp-lighted 
sitting-room,  after  he  had  laid  aside  his 
coat  and  hat  in  the  hall. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  protested. 

"Yes,  indeed  you  are !  I  '11  tell  you 
what  we  '11  do  tonight ;  you  put  on  your 
pretty  new  frock,  and  I  *11  get  into  my 
evening  clothes,  and  we  41  go  to  the 
opera.  Then  we  '11  have  a  gay  little 
supper  afterward." 

Beth  gasped,  and  shrank  back  a  step. 


She  had  not  been  to  the  opera  for 
months  and  months.  How  she  longed 
to  hear  the  rise  and  throb  of  passionate 
music  again,  and  to  have  it  beat  against 
her,  recalling  all  her  girlhood  ideals  of 
life,  glorious  life  with  its  limitless  pos- 
sibilities of  happiness  and  goodness. 

"But — "  she  began  hesitatingly.  Her 
hands  were  clasped  together  with  in- 
tense longing.  "But — Treve — I  have 
nothing  to  wear !" 

"Nothing  to  wear?"  He  laughed  out, 
with  his  head  thrown  back,  and  his 
handsome  eyes  shining  in  the  fire-light. 
"Wear  your  new  dress,  of  course.  We  '11 
christen  it.  I  have  been  picturing  you 
in  it — ^beautiful  as  the  day  you  were  a 
bride!" 

Beth's  knees  suddenly  went  wrong 
under  her.  She  groped  toward  a  chair, 
and  dropped  tremblingly  into  it.  What 
was  the  tight  feeling  about  her  heart, 
in  her  throat,  about  her  brows?  Why 
were  her  fingers  locked  together  in  a 
kind  of  agony  of  suppression? 

She  was  turning  her  head,  her  beau- 
tiful young  head,  with  the  coronet  of 
bright  brown,  and  the  delicate,  blue- 
veined  temples,  from  side  to  side,  un- 
conscious of  movement. 

"I  have  n't  any  dress,"  she  said  at  last, 
her  voice  sounding  far  away. 

"Haven't  any  dress?"  Treve's  voice 
was  sharp. 

"I— I— I  sold  it!" 

"Sold  it?"  he  cried  out  brutally,  star- 
ing at  her.  "Sold  it?  Beth!  What  do 
you  mean  ?"  A  passion  of  anger  against 
her  was  rising  and  filling  him. 

"You — ^you  said  we  could  n't  afford 
it,"  she  suggested  faintly;  "Tess  was 
anxious  for  it — and  I  took  the  money — 
I  took  it  and  paid  the  bill !" 

He  was  staring  straight  before  him 
at  her  face — he  was  wondering  was  he 
hearing  right. 

"Beth!"  he  cried  out  fiercely  at  last; 
"Beth!  What  have  you  done?  You 
have  disgraced  me!  In  your  foolishness 
you  have  disgraced  me!" 

Neither  noticed  that  he  spoke  only  of 
his  own  feeling,  of  the  effect  only  on 
himself — not  a  syllable  of  her  or  her 
suffering. 
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"I  didn't  suppose  you  would  care — 
just  my  sister — just  Tess " 

"Your  sister!  Have  you  time  to 
waste  planning  things  for  your  sister?" 

"N-o!"  She  didn't  exactly  know 
what  he  was  talking  about. 

He  should  have  seen  then  that  she  had 
been  simply  loving,  and  gentle  and  fond 
of  peace. 

Perhaps  she  did  n't  know  very  much 
about  money,  after  all,  but  she  had  been 
brought  up  carefully  and  prudently,  and 
had  never  biefore  been  accused  of  ex- 
travagance; and  yet  when  she  had  tried 
to  remedy  her  first  offense  in  the  only 
way  she  knew,  he  had  still  been  angry. 

The  room  was  silent  for  a  long  time. 
Beth  sat  thinking;  yes,  she  saw  plainly 
her  wrong,  now.  After  today  she  would 
do  what  her  own  judgment  told  her  was 
right;  as  she  had  done  when  she  bought 
the  inexpensive  silk  at  a  sale,  and  had 
planned  the  dress*  which  cost  so  little. 
Her  mistake  had  not  been  in  having  the 
dress,  but  in  allowing  another's  opinion 
to  replace  hers.  She  should  have  been 
firm  enough  to  let  the  storm  rise  and 
break  in  unreasoning  fury  around  her, 
and  with  an  inward  calmness  she  would 
have  been  almost  unconscious  of  it.  The 
only  danger  in  it  all  would  be  if  there 
should  grow  up  within  her  a  slight  sense 
of  her  own  superiority.  At  the  thought 
she  was  shaken  inwardly  with  a  trem- 
bling. That  was  the  awful  part — not  the 
losing  of  the  dress,  the  paltry  thing ;  not 
the  missing  of  the  opera;  but  the  fear 
that  she  had  lost  her  priceless  treasure — 
that  her  young  husband  had  been  low- 
ered from  the  place  into  which  her  love 
and  faith  had  lifted  him.  She  fell  to 
praying  silently  within  her  that  this 
might  not  be ;  she  prayed  that  he  be  still 
above  her  by  right  of  his  superior 
strength  of  mind  and  goodness. 

She  had  been  thinking  so  deeply  that 
she  was  surprised  to  see  her  husband 
bending  over  her,  his  own  face  pale. 
He  was  holding  a  glass  in  trembling 
fingers  to  her  lips.  "Drink  this,  dear," 
he  was  urging,  gently,  in  a  shaking 
voice.  "I  was  afraid  you  had  fainted!" 
After  a  pause  in  which  Beth  was  trying 
to  gather  together  her  scattered  forces, 


he  added,  "Dear — I  didn't  mean  to  be 
harsh— but " 

Beth  mustered  a  weak  smile  and 
pushed  the  hand  and  glass  with  a  gentle 
firmness  from  her. 

Her  husband  fell  back  a  step,  away 
from  her,  and  a  slow,  inward  horror 
crept  up  into  his  eyes  and  drew  his 
brows  together  in  a  painful  line.  Why 
had  she  not  seized  his  hand  and  fondled 
it  and  dung  to  it  for  strength  as  she 
had  done  before  in  times  of  weakness 
and  suffering? 

Beth  rose  slowly.  "I  am  going  to 
baby  now,"  she  managed  to  say.  "It  is 
time  to  feed  him.  I  '11  be  down  to  read 
to  you  when  he  is  quiet  again." 

Treve  stood  where  she  had  left  him, 
the  gflass  still  in  his  hand.  He  watched 
her  move  slowly  from  the  warm  light  of 
the  fire  into  the  dimness  of  the  hall.  He 
heard  her  feeble  steps  on  the  stairs,  and 
later  could  hear  her  sweet  voice  cooing 
gentle,  loving  words  to  his  tiny  son. 

In  the  darkened  room  above,  Beth  was 
holding  the  baby  against  her  breast, 
nursing  him  to  sleep  again,  and  as  she 
felt  the  presure  of  the  dear  head  above 
her  heart,  all  the  pain  there  was  washed 
away  in  a  rush  of  warm  feeling  that 
flooded  over  her  for  the  man  she  had 
left  below.  Of  course  there  would  be 
mistakes — she  should  have  remembered 
that— they  would  have  to  learn  to  un- 
derstand each  other  better.  Why  had  n't 
she  stopped  to  kiss  him  instead  of  turn- 
ing and  running  away  like  any  coward  ? 

Her  weak  arms  were  tightening  with 
a  gentle  pressure  about  the  soft  form 
within  them.  "Your  daddy,  my  baby — 
your  dear  daddy — "  she  was  murmuring, 
her  lips  against  the  soft  hair. 

"Beth!  Beth!  Where  are  you?"  It 
was  Treve  without  the  door,  calling  in 
a  trembling  voice,  in  an  agony  of  sus- 
pense. "I  cant  see  you  in  the  dark — I 
was  afraid  you  were  faint — oh!  Beth, 
my  little  girl,  I  did  n't  mean  to  treat  you 
so!"  He  was  in  the  room — ^groping  to 
find  her. 

"Here !  Treve !  Why !— no— no  !— 
not  tears?  No,  no!  you  mustn't! 
Nothing  matters,  dear,  nothing — ^just 
your  love— that  is  all!" 
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•ANCUOVER  Barracks, 
Washington,  is  a  store- 
house of  army  reminis- 
cence. In  the  ante-bel- 
lum days,  as  the  period 
before  the  Civil  War  is 
called  in  the  service,  there  were  more 
officers  stationed  there  who  attained  dis- 
tinction than  at  any  other  post  in  the 
country.  On  its  records  appear  the 
names  of  Hathaway,  Harney,  Loring, 
Bonneville,  Grant,  McClelland,  Sheri- 
dan, Ingalls,  Joe  Hooker,  Augur,  Al- 
vord,  Pickett,  Wright,  Withers,  Forsyth, 
Macfeely,  Raines,  Phil  Kearney,  Rey- 
nolds, Hodges,  Haller,  Kantz,  Casey, 
Gordon,  Granger,  A.  J.  Smith,  Sill, 
James  B.  Fry,  Stoneman,  Ekerson,  Dar- 
by, better  known  as  John  Phoenix,  and 
old  Ben  Beall.  Of  this  Hst  of  worthies 
not  one  remains.  More  recently  some 
other  names  have  appeared  on  the  de- 
partment roster.  Miles,  Howard,  Mor- 
row, Gibbon,  Otis.  Many  of  their 
names  are  writ  Jarge  in  history  and 
others  live  in  story  and  tradition.  Some 
of  these  I  will  record.  Something  could 
be  told  of  every  man  whose  name  ap- 
pears upon  the  list',  and  also  of  Douglas, 
McLaughlin  and  Ogden,  the  Hudson 
Bay  Barons  of  early  days. 

I  will  begin  with  one  of  General  In- 
galls' recollections  of  the  antagonisms 
between  General  Wool  and  Governor 
Isaac  Stevens.  It  seems  that  Wool  re- 
fused to  give  Stevens  an  escort  for  one 
of  his  explorations  along  the  line  of  the 
projected  Northern  Pacific.  In  fact,  the 
records  show  that  Wool  habitually  dis- 
approved of  all  the  Governor's  sugges- 
tions.     A    discussion    of    this    subject 


nearly    always    brought    out    something 
sensational. 

Why  General  Wool  Didn't  Like  Gov- 
ernor Stevens. 

Governor  Stevens,  when  a  lieutenant 
of  engineers,  published  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Mexican  War.  Once,  at  a  public 
dinner.  Wool  reproached  Stevens  with 
having  ignored  his  service.  Thereupon 
Stevens  rose  and  said  he  was  glad  to  be 
able  to  make  amends  for  that  omission, 
for  he  said:  "I  neglected  to  state  in  my 
monograph  that  Wool  always  com- 
manded the  reserves."  And  that  is  the 
reason,  said  the  story-teller,  why  Wool 
was  willing  to  let  the  Blackfeet  scalp 
Stevens,  when  he  was  coming  out  here 
as  Governor.  Then  another  veteran  as- 
serted that  Wool  was  right  in  mistrust- 
ing Stevens,  Curry  and  Brown  and  the 
whole  set  of  Volunteers.  "I  was  here  on 
1855  and  '56,"  said  the  speaker,  "and  I 
know  that  in  the  Volunteer  company  en- 
rolled in  the  town  of  Vancouver,  men, 
women  and  children  were  entered  in  the 
roll,  mustered  aqd  paid.  Why,"  he 
went  on,  "there  were  only  fifty  white 
people  in  the  county,  yet  a  full  company 
was  raised  here.  M?iry  Jane  Smith, 
old  Squire  Smith's  wife,  was  entered  on 
the  roll  as  M.  T.  Smith.  Young  Dick 
was  properly  entered  in  the  Infantry, 
for  he  was  a  baby  in  arms." 

Another  gentleman  referring  to  the 
same  period  said  that  he  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  Vancouver  companies, 
but  that  he,  himself,  had  raised  a  com- 
pany of  good,  able-bodied  men  and  that 
General  Wool  had  refused  to  accept 
them. 
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A  Reminiscence  of  Colonel  Shaw. 
A  reminiscence   of   the   Nez   Perce 
War  throws  a  strange  side-light  on  that 
episode,    and    incidentally    upon    Indian 
character  : 

An  Indian  interpreter  states  that  he 
was  present  in  camp  when  a  lot  of  Nez 
Perces  and  Umatillas  received  General 
Howard's  notice  that  he  would  force 
them  on  the  reservation.  A  number  of 
young  bucks  had  just  returned  from  the 
Blackfeet  country  and  were  having  a 
coup-dance  in  celebration  of  liieir 
achievements.  Dancing  around  the  fire, 
one  young  dare-devil  was  showing  his 
coup-stick  covered  with  scalp  locks  and 
telling  when  and  where  he  had  gotten 
them,  when  a  half-drunken  fellow  spoke 
up  and  said :  "How  about  your  father — 
tell  us  how  he  died?" 

The  young  fellow's  father  had  been 
killed  by  the  whites ;  so  he  sat  down 
amid  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  all 
present.  The  next  night  it  came  the 
turn  of  the  Indian  who  had  mortified 
the  young  buck  with  his  questions,  to 
have  his  coup-dance  and  give  his  expe- 
rience. He  was  doing  this  and  receiving 
much  applause,  for  he  had  many  scalps 
and  trophies,  when  suddenly  the  young 
warrior  stopped  him.  "Stop !"  he  yelled, 
"tell  us  if  your  father  is  revenged  ?"  For 
his  father  had  also  been  killed  by  some 
Oregon  Volunteers,  in  1856,  while  bear- 
ing a  flag  of  truce.  In  an  instant  the 
whole  camp  was  a  ?cene  of  wild  con- 
fusion, the  two  men  who  had  goaded 
each  other  to  desperation,  swore  they 
would  have  revenge  before  morning; 
and  they  did,  for,  dashing  off  on  their 
horses  to  the  nearest  white  settlement, 
they  murdered  a  whole  family  before 
the  next  sunrise.  Joseph  and  Looking 
Glass,  who  were  absent  at  the  time,  came 
back  too  late  to  prevent  the  outrage  and 
the  war  began. 

Anecdotes  of  Ben  Beall. 

As  Falstaff  was  said  to  be  a  wit  him- 
self and  a  source  of  wit  to  others,  so  old 
Ben  Beall,  who  was  stationed  here  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  a  source  of 
amusement  from  the  erratic  things  he 
did  and  the  many  strange  tales  told  of 
him. 


It  is  related  that  when,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  a  number  of  gentlemen  were 
calling  on  him,  he  took  them  one  at  a 
time  into  a  back  room  to  take  a  drink. 
When  asked  why  he  invited  them  sepa- 
rately and  not  together,  he  replied :  "You 
see,  gentlemen,  by  this  method  I  am  able 
to  get  half  of  my  own  liquor."  The  way 
he  induced  a  backward  host  to  stand 
treat  is  known  to  all  old  army  people,  in 
the  "Ghost  of  Pecos"  story.  It  was  in 
substance  that  once  when  he  was  camp- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Pecos,  the  mist 
hanging  over  the  stream  took  the  shape 
of  a  terrible  apparition  and  approaching 
him,  almost  distilled  to  jelly  by  the  sense 
of  fear,  said  in  sepulchral  tones:  "Ben 
Beall!  Ben  Beall  I!  It  is  a  long  time 
between  drinks!"  Another  well-known 
story  on  Beall  was,  that  he  was  present 
at  Tejon,  in  Southern  California,  when 
the  post  was  shaken  down  by  an  earth- 
quake. Ben  was  very  fond  of  reciting 
Shakespeare,  and  also  of  his  toddies. 
He  was  just  mixing  the  ingredients  of  a 
toddy  and  rendering  a  fine  passage, 
when  the  wall  of  the  house  he  was  in 
fell  with  a  crash.  Beall  started  across 
the  parade  with  flagon  in  one  hand  and 
a  tumbler  in  the  other;  before  he  had 
gone  far  the  earth  cracked  and  a  deep 
chasm  opened  before  him.  The  old  sin- 
ner fell  on  his  knees  and  began  praying, 
but  it  is  said  that  he  dropped  neither  the 
bottle  nor  the  glass. 

His  epitaph  on  old  Billy  Grier,  the 
Bureno  commandant,  ran  thus: 

'*Here  lies  the  body  of  Billy  Grier, 
Whose  mouth  was  spread  from  ear  to 

ear. 
Stranger,  tread  lightly  o'er  the  sod. 
For  if  he  yawns,   you're  gone,   by—- 

thunder." 

Colonel  Beall  was  irritable  and 
crabbed  while  stationed  here,  "and  the 
last  story  related  of  him  was  that  when 
he  saw  the  Volunteers  coming  to  the 
post  he  got  off  the  old  joke  about  the 
Militia  being  invincible  in  peace  and  in- 
visible in  war.  Beall  himself  was  in- 
visible in  the  war,  and  after  leaving  this 
station  was  lost  in  obscurity. 

Nothing  can  happen  on  the  face  of  the 
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earth  that  does  not  remind  an  old  army 
officer  of  something.  To  illustrate: 
Two  old  veterans  were  standing^  one  day 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  club- 
house, looking  at  a  company  exercising 
in  the  new  drill.  One  remarked  that  he 
did  not  like  the  new  "turn/'  It  lacked 
precision,  he  said.    "Well,"  growled  the 

other,  "Captain is  a  better  gardener 

than  drill-master  any  way." 

That  at  once  reminded  the  first 
speaker  of  a  story  about  General  Double- 
day  and  Captain  Cunningham.  He  said 
that,  when  old  "Forty-eight  hours"  com- 
manded the  Twenty-fourth  "discolored" 
Infantry  in  Texas,  he  had  on  several  oc- 
casions sent  out  Cunningham's  company 
to  gather  pecans  for  him.  In  due  course 
of  time  an  inspector  came  around  and 
made  some  uncomplimentary  comments 
on  Cunningham's  "forty  thieves."  This 
criticism  "Old  Dub"  communicated  to 
his  captain.  Nothing  daunted,  he  re- 
plied: "General,  that  is  true.  They  are 
not  much  on  drill,  but  they  are  hell  on 
pecans." 

.  The  Stupid  Soldier. 

"Oh,"  said  the  other  vet,  "that  story 
comes  from  an  older  one.  Dont  you 
remember  Jackson,  of  the  class  of  '56?" 

"There  were  two  Jacksons  in  that 
class." 

"Well,  J.  H.,  then.  The  one  who 
went  to  the  Rifles.  He  was  once  de- 
tailed to  bury  a  dead  soldier  because  he 
was  the  most  clerical-looking  man  in 
the  garrison  and  the  chaplain  could  not 
be  found.  'Jack'  dressed  in  full  uni- 
form and,  taking  a  prayer  book,  went 
to  the  grave,  telling  the  sergeant  in 
charge  of  the  working  party  to  have  one 
of  his  men  throw  a  shovelful  of  dirt  in 
the  pit  at  the  proper  point  in  the  cere- 
mony. 

"When  the  funeral  party  arrived,  he 
read  the  service  with  great  solemnity. 
When  he  came  to  the  words :  'Earth  to 
earth,'  he  glanced  significantly  at  the 
man  with  the  shovel.  The  gourd-head 
did  not  move.  'Earth  to  earth/  he  re- 
peated. Still  no  motion.  'Earth  to 
earth/  he  shouted  at  the  top  of  his 
voice;  and,  then  m  a  stage  whisper: 
'Sergeant,  knock  that  damn  man  down,' 


concluding  the  ritual,  however,  with 
prayerful  pathos  and  dramatic  effect. 
After  that  it  was  said  of  Jackson  that  he 
was  'h — 1  on  funerals.' " 

This  reminded  another  offkrer  that  his 
company  had  been  called: 

"Death  on  Wakes/' 

His  story  was  that,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, his  first  sergeant  came  to  him  and 
said  that  the  men  wanted  to  "wake" 
Haultzbaum,  who  had  just  died.  "What 
does  the  company  want  to  'wake'  a 
Dutchman  for?"  inquired  the  captain? 
"His  real  name  which  was  O'Flaherty, 
and  this  is  how  it  was,  if  it  plase  the 
captain.'  When  the  last  batch  of  re- 
cruits were  sent  from  the  Island,  the 
sergeant-major  could  not  find  a  man 
named  Haultzbaum;  seeing  O'Flaherty, 
who  was  just  his  make,  he  says,  says  he : 
'You  were  bom  in  Stuttgart,  state  of 
Germany ;  you  're  five  feet  seven ; 
twenty-three  years  old;  your  name  is 
Fritz  Hatdtzbaum;  get  your  blankets 
and  fall  in.' " 

"I  suppose,"  interrupted  one,  "that 
when  the  other  man  turned  up  he  was 
somewhat  surprised  to .  find  his  name 
was  O'Flaherty,  and  that  he  was  bom  in 
Limerick."  "That  is  no  part  of  the 
story,"  said  the  raconteur;  "but  it  is  a 
fact  that,  after  the  'wake,'  there  was  not 
a  pair  of  eyes  in  the  whole  company  not 
in  mouming." 

Some  one  then  remarked  on  the  orig- 
inality and  force  of  Cunningham's  lan- 
guage, but  the  seniors  present  all  pro- 
tested that  for  volume  and  versatility  of 
profanity  a  certain  old  quartermaster  ex- 
celled all  competitors. 

Unconsciously  Profane. 

One  remarked  that  swearing  was  so 
natural  that  he  was  entirely  unconscious 
of  it. 

The  story  was  then  told  that,  at  some 
whist  party,  old  Daniel  was  telling  of 

some  chevaseo  which  was  the 

storm  that  ever  raged.  "Why,"  he  said, 
"Tirene    (his   wife)    woke  me   up   and 

said:  'General!  this  infernal  wind 

will  blow   every  shutter  off  this 

mud-bedamned  cussed  old  Casa/' 

"Hold  on.  General  I"  said  one  of  the 
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party,  "Did  Tirene  say  that?"  "Why, 
certainly;  she  wc^e  me  up  and " 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  "I  have  known 
Tirene  a  great  many  years  and  I  have 
never  known  her  to  swear." 

"Why,  who  said  she  did?  And  who 
was  swearing?  I  was  only  telling  you 
about  the  storm." 

As  this  story  elicited  little  applause, 
the  raconteur  remarked,  after  a  rather 
trying  silence,  that  he  was  reminded  of 
something  which  befell  Captain  "He- 
be-gad" Patterson,  when  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  Steilacoom. 

Captain  Patterson's  Rebuke. 

It  was  "He-be-gad's"  custom,  he  said, 
to  drop  in  at  the  bachelor's  quarters 
every  day  about  toddy-time.  He  was 
always  invited  to  partake  and  as  in- 
variably rewarded  the  "subs"  with  a 
good  story.  One  day,  by  way  of  a  jest, 
the  youngsters  agreed  not  to  laugh  or 
make  any  remark  on  the  old  gentleman's 
stories  no  matter  how  good  they  might 
be.  So  the  next  time  he  came  around 
several  of  his  best  stories  were  received 
with  solemn  silence.  Mystified  and 
mortified,  the  captain  told  his  very  best, 
which  had  never  failed  before  to  evoke 
the  risibility  of  his  auditors.  No  use; 
there  was  nothing  but  silence. 

Then  "He-be-gad"  took  his  cap  and 
started  for  the  door,  but  turning  as  he 
reached  it  and  casting  a  reproachful 
look  at  the  boys,  he  said :  "Gentlemen,  I 
can  furnish  you  with  yams  and  remin- 
iscences,  but  be-be-gad  blanked  if  I  can 
supply  you  with  appreciation." 

On  an  Army  Mwtchausen. 

Among  the  officers  mentioned  as  en- 
gaged in  the  Siwash  Wars  was  Captain 
Maurice  Maloney,  who  then  expressed 
some  modest  doubts  about  the  decisive 
Schute  Prairie.  In  the  fullness  of  time 
character  of  the  victory  of  Muckle 
he  became  major  of  the  First  Infantry. 
Among  the  subaltern  officers  of  that 
regiment  they  had  a  Baron  Munchausen. 
This  worthy  gentleman  had  had  many 
remai'kabie  adventures.  But  the  one 
whfch  impressed  itself  most  on  the  minds 
of  Ills  brother  officers,  as  an  Irish  mem- 
ber remarked,  "from  the  frequency  of  its 


reiteration,"  was  the  story  of  his  swim- 
ming three  miles  out  into  Lake  George 
and  rescuing  three  ladies  from  drown- 
ing. 

The  officers  of  the  First  would  never 
discourage  chivalrous  endeavor,  by  ques- 
tioning this  legend,  as  appears  from  the 
following  story: 

The  regiment  was  under  orders  to 
change  station.  A  complimentary  din- 
ner was  given  it.  Major  Maloney  was 
to  reply  to  the  toast:  "The  noble  old 
First  Infantry."  We  give  the  speech 
entire : 

"Gintlemin — ^The    First   Infantree,    is 

first  in  war — first  in  pace "     Here 

the  major  became  either  modest  or  ob- 
livious, for  he  glanced  doubtingly  around 
the  table ; — "First  in  pace,"  he  repeated ; 
"and  first — "  and  then  his  glance  falling 
upon  Baron  Munchausen,  his  fine  Mile- 
sian features  beamed  with  a  sudden  in- 
spiration, when  he  added,  "and  by  the 
powers,  the  first  in  swimming," 

Colloquial  romancing  was  not  con- 
fined to  one  branch  of  the  service.  The 
Cavalry  also  had  some  highly  imagina' 
tive  raconteurs. 

General  John  P ,  while  command- 
ing the Cavalry,  used  to  take  pride 

in  explaining  his  method  of  training 
band  horses,  so  that  these  noble  animals 
would  keep  step  to  "Garry  Owen"  or 
the  "Rogue's  March." 

Tragic  Fate  of  a  Bandmaster. 

One  of  these  narratives  reminded  a 
captain  from  Tennessee  that  once  when 
he  was  a  small  boy  in  his  native  state, 
he  witnessed  an  attempt  to  train  a  set 
of  high-blooded  chargers  of  the  Grey 
Eagle  and  Waggoner  stock,  for  band 
horses. 

"The  experiment,"  said  the  Tennessee 
captain,  "promised  at  one  time  to  be  suc- 
cessful ;  but  one  day  the  man  who  played 
the  big  brass  horn,  that  twists  around 
the  neck " 

"The  tuba,"  interposed  the  general. 

"Yes,  the  tuba.  Well,  the  tuba-player 
rode  a  big  iron-gray  horse  on  the  first 
occasion  the  band  tried  to  play  mounted. 

"Well,  sir,  the  very  first  blast  the  in- 
fernal old  'hewgag'  g^ve,  the  iron-gray 
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horse  pitched  the  man  and  his  instru 
ment  clean  over  his  head." 

"Did  it  break  the  tuba?"  sympathetic- 
ally asked  General  John. 

"Why,  sir,"  said  the  captain,  "the 
tuneful  Dutchman  was  jammed  so  tight 
into  his  horn  that  they  never  got  him 
out." 

"What  did  they  do  with  him?"  de- 
manded all  present  in  chorus. 

"Buried  him  in  it,"  said  the  captain. 

"Captain,"  said  the  general,  with  a 
sad  and  reproachful  look,  "I  fear  you 
are  not  telling  the  truth." 

This  last  anecdote  will  remind  old 
frontiersmen  of  one  of  Jim  Bridger's 
stories. 

Jim  Bridger's  Tale. 

Not  long  before  the  death  of  this  fa- 
mous trapper  and  romancer,  an  English 
traveler  visited  an  army  post  at  which 
he  was  one  of  the  guides.  The  tourist 
was  very  anxious  to  hear  Bridger  talk: 
but  the  old  man  did  not  take  a  fancy  to 
the  tenderfoot  and  would  not  say  a  word 
in  his  presence. 

The  fact  was  that  Jim  had  become 
somewhat  taciturn  in  his  old  age.  He 
was  probably  the  first  white  man  who 
ever  penetrated  the  Yellowstone  Park 
and  the  accounts  he  gave  of  its  wonders 
were  received  with  such  incredulity  that, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  he  became 
"reckless." 

Then  when  his  account  of  putrified 
forests  and  putrified  gravity,  too,  were 
travested  by  accusing  him  of  telling  of 
putrified  birds,  singing  putrified  songs 
to  their  putrified  maker,  old  Jim  became 
misanthropic. 

On  the  occasion  referred  to,  however, 
he  was  finally  induced,  by  the  com- 
manding officer,  to  relate  this  exploit  to 
the  wandering  and  wondering  Briton. 

He  said :  "I  once  went  with  a  party  oi 
a  dozen  men  from  Fort  Bridger  to 
Bent's  Fort  to  get  horses.  Returning, 
when  near  the  White  River  Mountains; 
we  were  attacked  by  a  large  band  of 
hostile  Utes  and  driven  into  a  canon  with 
precipitous  walls."  He  gave  a  graphic 
description  of  how  they  drove  their 
horses  before  them  and  held  the  Indians 
back     with     ingenious     strategem     and 


desperate  fighting.  But  at  last  they 
were  driven  to  the  very  end  of  the  canon 
when  they  found  they  were  in  a  perfecc 
trap.  The  sides  were  absolutely  perpen- 
dicular. There  was  no  escape.  Bridger 
stopped  and  a  profound  melancholy  set- 
tled over  him. 

After  a  long  silence,  the  traveler  said : 
"Well,  how  did  you  get  out  after  all?" 

"We  didn't,"  said  Bridger,— "we 
were  all  killed." 

Called  Sheridan  'Taddy/' 

We  will  conclude  this  symposium  of 
army  stories  with  one  of  General  Sheri- 
dan. When  he  was  sent  from  Vancouver 
with  a  detachment  for  the  relief  of  the 
Block  House  at  the  Cascades,  he  was  not 
stationed  here  but  had  come  down  from 
Fort  Yamhill  with  some  prisoners.  A 
gentleman  who  was  h«re  at  the  time, 
says  that  Sheridan  had  evidently  been 
on  some  hard  expeditions  and  was 
dressed  rather  shabbily.  One  of  the  offi- 
cers at  the  post,  who  was  rather  a  dandy, 
undertook  to  have  some  amusement  at 
Little  PhiFs  expense  and  called  him 
"Paddy."  The  future  hero  of  Five 
Forks,  said  at  once:  "You  must  address 
me  as  a  gentleman  and  by  my  proper 
title,  or  111  wipe  the  ground  with  you." 
The  offending  officer  really  did  not  in- 
tend to  offend  Sheridan,  so  serious 
trouble  was  prevented. 

The  next  day  the  whistle  of  a  steam- 
boat coming  down  the  river,  was  heard 
a  long  distance  off,  sounding  an  alarm. 
All  knew  what  this  meant  and  rushed  to 
the  landing.  As  the  boat  approached, 
some  one  shouted  that  fifteen  hundred 
Indians  were  attacking  the  Cascades. 
Colonel  Morris  told  a  Captain  present 
that  he  would  have  to  take  his  company 
and  go  at  once.  This  patriot,  the  same 
who  years  after  bobbed  off  the  coat-tails 
of  a  lot  of  officers  who  reported  to  him  at 
Governor's  Island,  having  no  fancy  for 
Indian  fighting,  said  to  "old  Tompey," 
"Can't  Sheridan  go?"  Colonel  Morris 
asked  "Little  Phil"  if  he  would  go.  Sher- 
idan said  instantly:  "Certainly.  How 
many  men  will  you  give  me?'*  "Sixty," 
said  the  Colonel.  "That  is  not  many  to 
fight  fifteen  hundred  Indians,"  said 
Sheridan,  "but  get  your  men  ready  and  I 
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will  go."    In  an  hour  they  were  off.  This  put  Sheridan  in  charge  of  the  Indian 

was  a  voluntary  act  on  his  part,  as  he  prisoners  and  ordered  him  to  inspect  their 

was  stationed  at  another  Post.  guns.    All  whose  arms  were  found  pow- 

At  the  Block  House  he  met  Colonel  der-stained  were  made  to  stand  in  line 

Wright  with  four  companies  from  Walla  and  every  tenth  buck  was  shot.  Sheri- 

Walla.  After  the  fight  Colonel  Wright  dan  was  never  called  "Paddy"  after  that. 


Fear 

By  Helen  Tompkins 

Fear  of  the  thing  I  cannot  name — the  thing  I  cannot  seel 
Fear  of  the  shadowy  thing  that  walks  three  paces  back  of  me. 

Sometimes  I  loiter  by  the  way,  to  let  the  shadow  fall. 
Sometimes  the  terror  grips  my  heart.    I  call  and  call  and  call. 

To  no  avail.    Three  paces  back,  the  shadow  keeps  its  pace. 
The  thing  I  cannot  bear  to  hear,  the  thing  I  cannot  face. 

Three  paces  back!    To  no  avail,  I  hurry  on  my  way. 
To  no  avail  I  cry  for  help,  to  no  avail  I  pray. 

Three  paces  now  and  three  alone,  thou  slaver'st  at  my  heel, 
A  thousand  pangs  my  spirit  knows — ^a  thousand  tortures  feel. 

But  neither  threats  can  make  him  haste,  nor  coaxing  make  him  wait 
He  cares  as  little  for  my  love,  as  trembles  for  my  hate. 

Three  paces  now  and  three  alone,  I  feel  his  panting  breath. 
I  know  him  now,  mine  enemy,  his  name  I  know  is  Death. 

Nor  marvel  I  since  him  I  know  he  did  not  hear  my  cry, 
For  in  all  the  years  one  hour  alone  is  set  for  man  to  die. 


The  Architect  cind  The  Goddess 


(A  Phantasy  Containing  Fact) 
By  Arthur  Davies* 


fcHE  architect  was  a  boy 
once;  even  then  he  built 
up  toy  castles  with  bricks 
and  stones,  making  gar- 
dens and  terraces  out  of 
the  mud  and  sand.  Other 
boys  looked  down  with  contempt  on  the 
boy  architect;  hence  he  grew  lonesome 
and  went  out  into  the  woods  and  the 
valley,  where  the  stream  ran  down  over 
the  pebbles.  He  used  the  pebbles  to 
build  more  castles  which  his  little  soul 
peopled  with  imagery  of  kings  and  beau- 
tiful princesses,  to  whom  he  would  talk, 
and  tell  how  the  other  boys  could  not 
understand  his  buildings.  One  day  he 
found  a  spring  where  the  stream  bubbled 
up  out  of  the  earth.  It  was  almost  hid- 
den in  a  beautiful  cluster  of  ferns ;  round 
the  ferns  were  long  grasses,  and  just  be- 
yond the  grass  was  a  covert  of  tall  pine 
trees.  Through  the  tops  of  the  pines  the 
wind  would  sing  to  the  boy,  and  some- 
times in  the  sunset  glow  the  pine  trees 
turned  into  ruddy  gold;  then  he  ceased 
to  build,  and  listened  to  the  song  of  the 
wind. 

The  boy  grew  into  a  youth,  but  even 
yet — when  life  seemed  all  mixed  up  and 
full  of  people  who  wanted  him  to  be  dif- 
ferent and  just  do  as  others  did — ^he 
would  rush  off  to  the  spring,  and  wait 
for  the  sun-glow  and  the  wind-song,  un- 
til the  sun  and  wind  went  down  to  rest 
beyond  the  smoke-town  which  he  hated. 
Then,  when  all  was  still,  he  could  hear 
the  magic  tones  of  the  girl-voice  calling 
to  him  from  the  spring.  Every  night  he 
felt  she  was  getting  nearer,  and  that 
some  night  he  would  see  her. 

One  day,  in  winter — when  the  stream 
was  frozen  over  and  the  grass  had  gone 
to  sleep  under  the  snow-sheet — the  boy's 


father  took  him  down  into  Smoke-town 
to  a  building  that  seemed  to  reach  up  into 
the  sky,  and  left  him  in  the  room  where 
many  men  were  building,  but  all  on 
paper;  there  were  no  clay  bricks  nor 
pebbles.  Kings,  princesses,  the  sun- 
glow,  the  wind-song,  and  at)Ove  all,  the 
girl-voice,  could  not  enter  because  of  the 
noise  and  the  window  shades.  An  ugly 
man  with  a  bald  head  and  red  beard,  who 
looked  like  a  goblin,  showed  him  how  to 
sharpen  pencils.  It  looked  so  easy,  but 
every  time  the  boy  tried,  the  point  broke ; 
and  the  goblin  said — ^"clumsy!'* 

For  many  weeks  he  seemed  to  be  al- 
ways sharpening  pencils  and  sticking 
pictures  of  dead-and-gone  presidents  on 
to  white  pockets;  until  one  day — ^when 
winter  had  given  place  to  spring,  and  the 
snow-sheet  had  been  rolled  up  and 
thrown  into  the  river — ^the  youth  threw 
down  the  pencil  he  was  sharpening  and 
rushed  away  from  the  smoke-city;  on 
and  on,  until  he  reached  the  water  spring 
just  as  the  sunset  glow  was  turning  the 
tops  of  the  pines  into  gold.  Then  he 
bent  down  over  the  spring,  and  his  tears 
knocked  at  the  home  of  the  girl-voice. 

The  wind-song  ceased,  the  gold  pines 
changed  from  dark  green  to  black,  and 
were  blotted  out.  He  lay  down  among 
the  ferns,  close  to  the  spring,  and  listened 
to  the  magic  tones.  She  sang  to  him  so 
sweetly  that  he  scarcely  noticed  the  sil- 
very light  rising  over  the  pine  tree  tops. 
The  voice  ceased,  but  he  slept  until  the 
silver  edge  on  the  pine  trees  grew  wider 
and  wider,  and  at  last  the  bright  beams 
of  moonlight  were  cast  right  into  the 
center  of  the  spring,  and — ^nestling  close 
to  him — he  saw  the  beautiful  form  of  the 
girl-voice. 

She   was   young — oh !    so   very,   very 
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young;  and  yet  she  was  taller  than  he. 
She  was  fair— oh!  so  very,  very  fair 
that  even  the  most  beautiful  lily  in  his 
father's  garden  seemed  ugly  in  compari- 
son. Her  cheeks  were  like  cream  on 
which  the  depth  of  the  full  red  rose  was 
relieved  by  tones  of  exquisite  pink.  Her 
hair  was  a  glorious  gold,  far  more  glor- 
ious than  the  golden  hue  he  had  seen 
at  sunrise  on  the  pine  trees.  Her  little 
pink-and-white  feet  were  wet  with  the 
dew  from  the  fern  leaves;  but  all  this 
was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  light 
that  shone  from  her  eyes ;  a  light  which 
pierced  his  very  soul,  and  sent  the  blood 
rushing  through  his  veins.  At  first,  he 
could  only  look  into  her  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment, then,  after  she  had  kissed  him — all 
the  coldness  and  misunderstanding 
seemed  to  vanish  out  of  his  life ;  he  could 
look  at  her  now  and  ask,  who  she  was. 
She  just  touched  his  ear  with  her  lips 
and  whispered — in  magic  tones — "I  am 
Genius  and  you  are  mine." 

Then  she  kissed  him  once  more  on  the 
forehead  and  was  gone;  leaving  the 
faint  echo  of  her  good-night,  rising  from 
the  spring. 

Next  day,  down  in  Smoke-town,  the 
whole  world  seemed  altered;  the  ugly 
man  was  kinder  and  gave  him  a  draw- 
ing-board and  corner-seat.  The  young 
architect  went  on,  day  after  day,  using 
up  the  stub  ends  of  pencils  and  waste 
paper,  until  he  heard  the  ugly  man  tell- 
ing of  the  competition  for  the  new  State 
Buildings,  and  of  the  great  money  prize 
offered  for  the  best  design.  That  night 
he  went  out  to  the  spring  ag^in,  reaching 
it  just  in  time  to  catch  the  moonbeams 
crossing  the  centre.  There — waiting  for 
him — was  she  who  had  called  herself 
"Genius."  He  forgot  all  about  the  office 
and  the  plans,  but  he  kissed  her  full  on 
the  rosy  lips  and  swore  he  would  be  true 
to  her  and  none  else.  She  placed  her 
soft  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him 
again  on  the  forehead. 

For  weeks  afterwards  the  young  ar- 
chitect was  busy — so  busy  that  he  almost 
forgot  to  eat  his  meals — but  he  never 
forgot  to  go  to  the  spring  and  tell  Genius 
how  much  he  loved  her. 

At  last  the  plans  were  finished.  For 
two  months  he    heard    nothing — neither 


did  he  care — for  all  this  time  he  was  con- 
stantly seeing  his  love,  and  she  was  talk- 
ing to  him  in  the  magic  tones. 

Down  in  Smoke-town  the  ugly  man 
gave  him  more  paper  and  harder  work 
every  day,  and  the  master  took  him  to 
see  the  workmen  building.  He  liked 
that  the  best;  it  reminded  him  of  the 
pebbles,  of  the  spring,  and  of  Genius. 

One  morning,  in  smoke-town,  the 
newsboys  were  crying  out — ^"Result  of 
the  State  Buildings  Competition!" 

The  architect  walked  on,  but  when  he 
arrived  at  the  office,  the  ugly  man — the 
master — and  all  the  clerks  crowded 
round  him.  They  shook  him  by  the 
hand  and  told  him  he  was  a  great  man, 
that  he  had  won  the  prize,  and  his  build- 
ing would  be  magnificent.  All  through 
the  day  he  thought  of  nothing  but 
Genius,  and  how  brilliantly  her  eyes 
would  flash  when  he  told  her. 

As  the  dusk  of  evening  was  blotting 
out  the  smoke,  he  rushed  off  to  the 
spring  to  tell  the  g^eat  news  to  Genius ; 
but  at  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  a  splen- 
didly equipped  carriage,  driven  by  a  man 
in  scarlet  and  gold,  barred  his  way;  the 
arc  light  shone  down  on  the  woman — 
the  sole  occupant  of  the  carriage — and 
the  architect  saw  she  was  very  beautiful, 
but  altogether  different  from  Genius. 
The  light  from  her  eyes  did  not  enter  his 
soul,  but  it  drew  him  to  her  as  if  by  a 
magnet,  and  the  diamonds  On  her  corsage 
caught  up  and  shot  back  this  voluptuous 
light  into  a  thousand  lesser  lights. 

She  asked  him  where  he  was  going, 
and  he  answered,  almost  with  a  blush — 
"I  am  going  into  the  country." 

She  whispered  into  his  ear — "I  am 
Midassia ;  I  will  drive  you  on  your  way, 
and — as  we  go — I  will  tell  you  how  to 
use  the  rich  prize  you  have  gained,  so 
that  it  may  grow  and  g^ow  until  all 
things  are  within  your  power." 

He  hesitated  1  for  just  at  that  moment 
he  seemed  to  hear  the  voice  of  Genius 
calling  to  him  from  the  spring,  but  Mi- 
dassia gently  touched  his  hand  with  hers, 
the  heavy  bracelets  on  her  arm  rang  out 
with  the  sound  of  gold,  the  diamonds 
dazzled  his  eyes,  and  the  voice  of  Genius 
went  from  him. 

It  was  late — very   late   indeed — ^when 
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the  architect  reached  the  spring;  tlic 
moon  had  gone  down  and  Genius  was 
trembling  in  the  frosty  stillness  of  the 
dark  night.  She  was  crying,  because  she 
had  waited  long  for  him.  When  he  told 
her  of  his  success  and  what  a  great  man 
he  was,  she  looked  glad  and  joyful 
again;  but  he  never  told  her  about  Mi- 
dassia,  and  he  forgot  to  kiss  her  lips. 

For  many  years  the  architect  lived  and 
worked;  the  ugly  man  and  the  master 
were  dead,  the  State  House  had  long 
since  lost  the  look  of  a  new  building;  but 
every  year,  thousands  of  tourists  came  to 
see  it,  and  architects  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  studied  the  lines  of  the  beautiful 
structure.  He  built  many  buildings,  but 
none  approached  this  in  beauty  of  con- 
struction; the  fame  of  it  still  brought 
him  in  great  honor  and  more  work.  He 
occasionally  —  very  occasionally  —  saw 
Genius  at  the  spring,  but  every  day  he 
met  Midassia,  and  now  drove  about  with 
her  openly  in  the  carriage;  all  men 
coupled  their  names  together. 

One  day  the  architect  picked  up  the 
daily  paper  and  read  an  article  about 
himself,  every  line  of  which  burned  into 
his  heart;  for  the  writer  was  telling  the 
people  that  the  architect  had  built  but  one 
fine  building,  all  the  rest  were  common- 
place, and  that  for  the  great  City  Hall  it 
was  proposed  to  build,  he  should  com- 
pete like  any  other  architect. 

He  threw  down  the  paper  in  disgust, 
picked  up  his  bank-book,  and  exclaimed : 
"Bah  1  they  are  jealous  of  my  wealth." 

For  a  few  months  he  worked  on  as 
usual,  but  noticed  less  and  less  work 
coming  to  him;  he  had  always  loved 
work  and  hated  to  be  idle;  Midassia 
could  not  help  him — she  loved  pleasure 
and  hated  work. 

Then  came  a  day  when  the  results  of 
the  designs  for  the  new  City  Hall  were 
published.  This  time  he  picked  up  the 
paper  with  trembling  hands  and  saw  his 
name  was  not  even  mentioned.  The  prize 
had  been  won  by  a  young  student — so 
young  that  he  appeared  to  the  architect 
to  bfe  but  a  mere  boy. 

That  day  the  architect  would  see  no 
one,  but  in  the  evening  he  started  once 
more  for  the  spring.  It  was  so  long  since 
he  had  been  that  way,  he  scarcely  knew 


the  road.  The  pJace  where  Midassia  had 
first  met  him  was  now  built  over,  but 
higher  up  in  the  woods  the  stream  still 
ran  over  the  pebbles.  The  architect 
limped  wearily  along  the  banks,  count- 
ing the  years  since  he  had  last  seen 
Genius,  and  wondering  if  she  would  re- 
member hint.  As  the  memory  of  the  old 
days  revived,  he  felt  almost  young  again 
— if  he  could  but  look  into  her  eyes  the 
full  soul-fire  would  be  rekindled. 

It  was  a  dismal,  stormy  night,  but  oc- 
casionally the  moon  broke  through  the 
storm  clouds,  and  when  he  reached  the 
spring  the  fitful,  silvery  beams  were 
shining  over  the  tops  of  the  pine  trees. 
He  kK)ked  at  the  spot  where  he  had  lain 
so  many  years  ago,  and  lo !  his  rival  was 
there;  Genius  had  clasped  him  in  her 
arms,  and  the  fire  from  her  eyes  was 
passing  to  the  youth.  Even  in  his  agony 
he  noticed  that  his  girl  love  was  still  the 
same.  She  was  looking,  oh!  so  very, 
very  young !  and  he  remembered,  Midas- 
sia's  face  was  lined  and  wrinkled. 

As  he  looked,  the  spring  changed  to  a 
dense  black — ^blacker  even  than  ink — ^and 
the  stream  widened  out  into  a  river  of 
black  rushing  waters.  He  would  have 
jumped  across  to  save  Genius,  but  she 
and  the  youth  had  disappeared ;  so  he  ran 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream  to  cross  on 
the  stepping-stones,  but  long  before  he 
reached  them,  the  black  river  had  grown 
into  a  boiling  torrent,  which  seemed  to 
circle  round  and  round  and  cut  him  off. 
He  saw  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
rush  into  the  stream,  but  none  reached 
the  opposite  bank.  Suddenly  he  came 
upon  a  little  mound  of  dust  upon  the 
bank ;  he  stood  there  and  cried  out  in  his 
agony,  for  the  swirling  waters  made  him 
dizzy  and  he  fell  down  on  the  heap  of 
dust. 

Almost  as  he  fell,  the  figure  of  a 
woman  came  up  out  of  the  inky  waters. 
She  was  wrapped  in  a  garment  of  pur- 
est white,  so  white  that  it  radiated  from 
her  and  struck  the  surface  of  the  black 
waters,  changing  them  to  purple  and 
gold.  He  noticed  she  was  old — very, 
very  old !  and  yet  extremely  beautiful. 

She  came  up  to  him  and  said — "I  am 
Truth ;  Genius  is  my  earth  child,  and  you 
have  been  false  to  her." 
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Then  the  architect  struggled  to  his 
feet,  bowed  his  head,  and  tried  to  speak ; 
but  the  dust  was  in  his  throat  and  nos- 
trils and  choked  him;  until  Truth 
stretched  out  her  hand  and  touched  his 
tongue.  Then  the  dust  fell  from  his 
throat  and  he  said — ^"It  was  the  woman 
Midassia  who  tempted  me." 

And  Truth  laughed  a  gentle  laugh.  It 
was  like  the  ripple  from  a  very  small 
wave — ^as  she  said : 

"It  was  ever  thus,  from  the  Creation. 
Oh!  child  of  man,  have  you  no  will 
power  ?  See !  I  will  show  you  what  a  small 
thing  Midassia  is.  Look  at  that  heap  of 
dust,   some   of   which  is   covering   you 


now;  it  is  all  that  remains  of  Midassia.'* 

And  he  cried  out — "But  even  yet  it 
sticks  to  me." 

And  Truth  bent  low  and  whispered — 
"Ohl  child  of  man,  that  dust  will  be 
washed  from  you  when  you  plunge  into 
the  dark  river." 

He  struggled  towards  the  river,  then 
paused,  and  said  to  her — "How  shall  I 
get  out  of  the  river?  I  have  seen  many 
plunge  in,  but  none  emerge." 

Then  Truth  said— "Come  1" 

And  he  rose  up  and  plunged  with  her 
into  the  black  river,  and  as  he  touched 
the  waters  the  dust  of  Midassia  fell  from 
him. 


Confessio  Amantes 


By  D.  Harm  Coy 


Tell  me,  Padre,  as  you  're  sleeping  by  the  fountain's  mossy  brim, 

Where  the  ragged  eucalyptus  makes  an  arbor  cool  and  dim ; 

Do  you  ever,  when  you  're  dozing  'neath  your  cowl's  sober  brown, 

Dream  of  some  sweet  Senorita  in  a  far  off  Spanish  town? 

Does  the  night  bird,  when  he  's  singing  in  the  palm  tree's  dizzy  height 

Carry  you  through  years  of  memory,  with  intoxicating  flight? 

Do  you  dream  of  strolling  with  her  where  the  purple  Pyrenees 

Cast  a  glint  in  sunset  splendor  of  the  famed  Hesperides? 

There,  the  bell  for  mass  has  sounded. 

Do  you  catch  the  incense  rare, 

Trailing  from  the  unseen  censor  like  the  fragrance  of  her  hair? 

Well,  I  must  be  going,  Padre, — lest  the  brothers  think  it  queer 

To  find  little  Daniel  Cupid  sitting  by  the  fountain  here. 

But  I  feel  you  need  confession,  just  as  much  as  any  soul. 

And  this  makes  a  grand  confess'nal,  here  beside  the  fountain  bowl ; 

If  you  'd  only  wake,  O,  Padre,  with  your  rosary  in  your  hand, 

Tell  me  that  you  still  love  someone,  in  that  far-off  Spanish  land. 

I  would  feel,  my  dear  old  Padre,  that  your  life  of  sacrifice 

Would  yet  find  its  full  fruition,  in  a  hard  won  Paradise. 
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"Nature  knows  no  pause  in  progress  and  development,  and  attaches  her 
curse  on  all  inaction." 

GENERAL  ITEMS. 


Timber   Land   Hereafter   to   Be   Sold   for 
Real  Value. 

The  recent  ruling  by  Secretary  Garfield 
of  the  Interior  Department  that  future  en- 
tries under  the  timber  and  stone  act  must 
be  sold  at  their  real  appraised  value  in- 
stead of  at  a  flat  rate  of  |2.60  per  acre  as 
formerly,  is  of  great  economic  importance 
to  the  West  and  the  nation.  The  timber 
and  stone  act  provides  for  the  sale  of  quar- 
ter sections  of  land  chiefly  valuable  for 
either  their  timber  or  stone,  upon  a  mini- 
mum payment  of  "not  less  than  |2.50  per 
acre."  It  seems  strange  that  this  simple 
statement  should  have  been  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  government  could  charge 
no  more  than  |2.50  per  acre  for  such  land, 
but  so  it  has  been  always  interpreted,  and 
under  this  interpretation  millions  of  acres 
of  land  have  passed  into  private,  and 
largely  monopolistic,  control.  The  timber 
land  might  be  worth  on  the  market  as 
much  as  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  but  it  was 
always  sold  for  the  flat  |2.60  per  acre  and 
no  questions  asked.  In  an  argument  for  the 
complete  repeal  of  this  act  recently  before 
the  National  Conservation  Commission, 
Commissioner  Fred  Dennett  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  stated  that  nearly  2,000,000 
acres  of  land  had  been  taken  under  this 
act  during  the  past  year, — all  at  the  flat 
rate  of  |2.50  per  acre.     This  law  encour- 


aged monopoly  and  speculation,  he  argued. 
The  speculator  gave  the  government  its 
12.50  for  the  la'hd,  the  timber  baron  gave 
the  speculator  twenty-five  dollars  and  the 
baron  expects  to  hold  it  for  a  time  and 
get  |100.  The  individuals  who  take  up 
their  timber  claims  under  this  act,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  are  afraid  to  keep 
them  because  of  the  danger  of  forest  fires, 
and  the  baron  customarily  offers  them 
only  one-half  of  the  market  value  of  tim- 
ber land,  but  his  ten  or  twenty-five  dol- 
lars is  a  big  advance  over  the  original 
12.50,  so  he  gets  the  timber.  Under  this 
decision  there  will  not  be  as  many  indi- 
vidual sales,  but  the  total  revenue  will 
very  likely  be  increased,  and  the  timber 
conserved. 

Settlers  Must  Actually  Live  on  Reclama- 
tion Projects. 
An  upper  court  has  upheld  the  decision 
of  the  Interior  Department  that  a  settler 
is  required  to  maintain  continued  resi- 
dence on  a  homestead  entry  in  a  govern- 
ment reclamation  project,  even  though  the 
government  fails  to  deliver  water  at  the 
time  expected.  The  test  case  in  which  the 
entry  was  cancelled  because  of  non-resi- 
dence on  the  homestead,  was  in  the  Min- 
idoka project  in  southern  Idaho,  and  the 
court  opinion  states  that  the  Reclamation 
Act  is   merely  to   supplement   the   Home- 
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stead  law  and  can  in  no  way  annul  its  pro- 
visions as  to  residence,  and  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  land.  The  defendant  had 
improved  his  land  but  had  maintained  his 
residence  in  Salt  Lake  City  instead  of 
Idaho,  and  had  only  occasionally  visited 
the  land,  averring  that  without  water  he 
could  not  raise  crops  on  the  land. 

Speculation  In  Arid  Lands  Hinders  Settle- 
ment* 

The  annual  report  of  General  Land 
Commissioner  Dennett  discusses  vital  land 
Questions  affecting  the  present  and  the 
future  West.  The  land  laws  should  be  so 
administered  in  the  future,  he  says,  as  to 
insure  that  remaining  public  lands  pass 
into  the  hands  of  bona  fide  home  build- 
ers. Against  this  demand  there  is,  under 
present  rulings,  possibility  of  speculation 
and  trafficking  that  defeats  the  original 
purpose  of  the  Reclamation  and  Carey 
Acts.  Knowing  that  land  worth  almost 
nothing  in  an  arid  state,  increases  to  a 
valuation  •f  |100  an  acre  or  more  with 
water,  the  wise  man  with  little  else  to  do, 
goes  about  and  picks  out  such  arid  land 
as  he  thinks  will  be  some  day  reclaimed 
either  by  the  government  or  some  pri- 
vate company,  and  acquires  title  to  it 
Thus  when  the  government  picks  out  a  re- 
clamation site  they  find  the  land  already 
largely  owned,  though  this  land  is  worth 
nothing  without  the  water  which  they  are 
willing  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  give 
it.  Future  settlers  must  buy  of  this  spec- 
ulator and  the  purpose  of  the  Reclamation 
Act  is  largely  defeated.  Likewise  when  a 
Carey  Act  project  is  sensed,  there  is  a 
rush  to  get  in  ahead  of  the  developing 
company  and  acquire  previous  rights  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  selling  them  out  at  a 
profit.  This  preliminary  cost  is  of  course 
tacked  onto  the  cost  per  acre  which  the 
bona  fide  settler  must  pay  when  he  de- 
cides to  acquire  a  Western  home.  The 
remedy  suggested  is  a  complete  classifica- 
tion of  all  open  lands  which  are  incapable 
of  providing  a  home  without  irrigation 
and  withdrawing  them  from  entry,  to 
await  the  time  when  the  different  tracts 
can  be  reclaimed  either  under  the  Carey 
Act  or  the  Reclamation  Act. 

Is  the  National  BedAmatlon  Act  Impirnc- 
Ucable? 

The  settlers  on  the  Carson-Truckee  Re- 
clamation project  have  held  a  mass  meet- 
ing and  appointed  delegates  to  confer  with 
Secretary  Garfield  asking  relief  from  the 
payment  of  their  annual  fees  which  they 
declare  to  be  excessive.  This  situation 
has  brought  up  the  whole  question  as  to 
whether  this  law  is  entirely  practicable 
and  exactly  meeting  the  hopes  of  those 
who  originally  framed  it.  Uncle  Sam  is 
to  build  the  reservoirs  and  ditches,  and 
the  settler  is  allowed  ten  years  in  which 
to  return  the  acreage  cost  of  the  project 


to  the  government.  This  amount,  which 
is  the  entire  cost  of  the  farm,  varies  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  or  more  per 
acre.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  act  the 
settler  must  make  his  farm  earn  ten 
per  cent  a  year  from  the  start  on  the 
original  investment.  His  alternative  is 
to  have  a  surplus  of  capital  or  to  get  the 
money  from  some  other  source  to  meet 
his  ten  per  cent  payments.  If  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  act  to  provide  homes  for 
the  homeless,  then  this  class  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  enough  money  ahead 
to  live  on  for  several  years,  besides  the 
meeting  of  the  yearly  payments,  and  the 
stocking  of  the  farm.  As  to  borrowing 
money  on  their  claim,  this  can  rarely  be 
done  for  the  simple  reason  that  title  is  not 
given  until  all  payments  have  been  made. 
Many  of  the  projects  are  miles  from  the 
railroad,  hence  there  is  no  market  for 
such  products  as  can  be  brought  to  quick 
maturity,  and  there  is  also  apt  to  be  a 
prohibitory  railroad  rate  on  this  class  of 
produce  due  to  its  bulkiness,  even  if  the 
railroad  has  already  reached  them,  or 
happened  to  be  there  ahead.  Carrying 
objections  a  little  further,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  other  governments  have 
been  much  more  lenient  in  similar  deal- 
ing with  homeseekers.  For  example,  the 
British  Government  allows  the  Irish  peas- 
ant from  thirty  to  fifty  years  to  pay  for 
his  land;  in  Australia  the  settler  is  paid 
cash  wages  weekly  and  is  to  return  five 
per  cent  annually;  Texas  allows  forty 
years  with  interest  at  two  per  cent;  nearly 
all  private  companies  give  better  terms 
than  the  government  In  opposition  to 
all  of  these  criticisms,  the  Carson-Truckee 
project  is  said  to  be  less  promising  to  the 
settler  than  some  of  the  others;  it  being 
the  first  one  completed,  conditions  were 
npt  so  well  understood  and  because  of  long 
delays  in  getting  water  to  the  land  the 
expenses  were  very  great,  with  no  income. 
And  in  comparing  the  government  policy 
with  that  of  other  countries  and  private 
land  holders,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  government  charges  only  for  the  ac- 
tual expense  of  reclamation  and  not  for 
the  land,  and  that  the  settler  is  not  charged 
with  interest  If  there  be  defects  in  the 
administration  of  the  Reclamation  Act, 
these  can  and  will  be  corrected,  but  there 
can  be  no  dissension  from  the  statement 
that  this  act  in  its  ideal  is  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  beneficent  land  legislation 
in  the  history  of  the  West. 

Representative  Mondell,  of  Wyoming,  is 
to  continue  his  efforts  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress  to  secure  the  passage 
of  his  bill  increasing  the  amount  of  land 
that  may  be  taken  up  for  a  homestead 
from  160  to  320  acres.  The  bill  was  left 
on  the  speaker's  desk  at  the  close  of  the 
last  session  and  it  may  stay  there  during 
this  session.    The  contention  of  the  father 
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of  the  bill  is,  that  as  open  land  becomes 
less  valuable  a  larger  amount  ought  to  be 
allowed  as  encouragement  to  the  home- 
seeker.  There  is  some  suspicion  as  to  an 
alleged  "joker"  In  the  bill,  whereby.  If 
enacted,  it  may  let  down  the  bars  to 
land-grabbers. 

The  Bureau  of  Soils  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  begun  a  systematic  sur- 
vey of  soil  conditions  of  the  arid  and  semi- 
arid  west.  Since  only  a  small  per  cent  of 
this  section  can  ever  be  recovered,  due  to 
lack  of  water,  this  survey  is  meant  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  reclamation 
department  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
extensive  dry  farming  that  must  come  as 
land  in  the  United  States  becomes  more 
valuable.  At  present  the  bureau  is  work- 
ing east  of  the  Rockies  and  has  Just  fin- 
ished North  Dakota  and  gone  south  to  the 
dry  belt  of  Texas  for  winter  work. 

A  recent  ruling  of  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior holds  that  "a  quarter  section" 
means  never  more  than  160  acres.  Some 
of  the  former  "technical  quarter  sections" 
contain  as  much  as  800  acres  due  to  care- 
less surveys  of  an  early  day. 


Six  district  headquarters  for  the  For- 
estry Service  have  been  established  in  as 
many  Western  cities,  instead  of  compelling 
all  important  business  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  as  formerly. 

The  grinding  of  alfalfa  hay  is  one  of 
the  new  industries  in  the  irrigated  West. 
This  new  feed  can  be  easily  shipped  and  is 
of  great  value,  furnishing  nourishment  for 
anything  from  a  chicken  to  an  ostrich, 
and  from  a  hog  to  a  beef  steer. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  handicapped  in  its  opening  of 
reclamation  tracts  from  the  fact  that  no 
fund  is  provided  for  advertising  them,  in 
contrast  to  the  large  funds  that  the  pri- 
vate companies  always  use  to  attract  the 
most  desirable  class  of  homeseekers. 

A  count  was  taken  in  one  of  the  many 
trains  which  carried  115,000  homeseekers 
to  a  recent  land-drawing  in  South  Dakota, 
and  the  result  showed  one  hundred  and 
fifty  business  and  professional  men,  one 
hundred  saloon  keepers,  ninety  traveling 
men,  seventy  farmers,  fifty  clerks,  fifty 
farm  hands  and  the  remainder  miscel- 
laneous. 
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4500  Acres  of  Valuable  Fruit  Land  to  Be 
Reclaimed. 

Boise. — A  new  segregation  of  4,500 
acres  in  Ada  county  has  been  granted  by 
the  State  Land  Board,  and  an  application 
for  its  separation  under  the  Carey  Act  has 
been  placed  with  the  Department  of  In- 
terior by  the  projectors  of  the  scheme. 
The  company  has  already  reclaimed  8,000 
acres  on  the  south  side  of  the  Snake  River, 
and  the  future  plan  is  to  add  8,500  acres 
to  this  original  tract,  and  to  also  carry 
water  across  the  Snake  River  on  a  high 
suspension  bridge  to  the  north  side  where 
it  will  be  made  to  reclaim  the  4,500  acres 
of  the  new  project,  which  includes  some 
of  the  finest  fruit  land  of  the  state.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  the  water  must  be  raised 
twenty-five  feet  out  of  the  Snake  River 
by  pumps,  and  the  long  suspension  flume 
built  across  this  wide  river,  the  project 
will  be  fairly  expensive  and  the  water 
right  will  cost  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  an 
acre.  Besides  supplying  the  4,500-acre 
segregation,  the  company  will  supply  water 
to  a  number  of  persons  who  have  taken  up 
land  in  this  neighborhood.  If  the  final 
governmental  approval  of  the  tract  is  se- 
cured by  that  time,  an  opening  for  the 
land  to  desirous  settlers  will  be  held  the 
first  of  May. 

Indian  Reservations  Likely  to  Be  Opened. 

Government  surveys  have  already  been 
made  of  three  Indian  reservations  in  Ida- 
ho, and  it  is  believed  that  much  of  these 
tracts  will  be  thrown  open  to  settlement 


some  time  during  the  year.  These  reser- 
vations include  the  Coeur  d'  Alene,  Black- 
foot  and  Lemhi.  The  government  has  al- 
ready begun  the  work  of  allotting  parcels 
of  land  to  every  member  of  the  three  sep- 
arate Indian  tribes.  The  parcels  allotted 
to  those  under  age  will  be  held  in  trust 
by  the  government  until  the  children  reach 
the  age  of  legal  responsibility,  thus  af- 
fording protection  against  misleading  spec- 
ulators. The  Coeur  d'  Alene  reservation, 
which  reports  say  is  likely  to  be  opened 
first,  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
and  contains  some  of  the  richest  agricul- 
tural land  in  the  Northwest.  The  Lemhi 
reservation  is  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state  and  borders  on  Montana;  while  the 
Blackfoot  reservation  is  near  Pocatello  and 
in  the  arid  section,  but  the  government  is 
now  engaged  in  building  a  large  irriga- 
tion system  to  recover  this  section. 

Resources  and  Possibilities  of  Idaho 
Summarized. 

Boise. — ^The  state  department  of  immi- 
gration, labor,  and  statistics  has  Just  com- 
piled, through  its  chief  clerk,  Herbert  Q. 
Hale,  some  interesting  figures  which 
tersely  tell  the  tale  of  Idaho's  past  growth 
and  future  possibilities.  Among  other 
points  it  tells  that  Idaho  has:  275  days  of 
sunshine  every  year;  an  average  mean 
temperature  of  46.2  degrees;  an  average 
annual  precipitation  of  20.47  inches.  Idaho 
produces  more  than  half  of  the  lead  mined 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  a  million  and 
a  half  acres-  of  land  actually  cultivated 
under  irrigation,  and  twice  this  amount  of 
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land  in  reach  of  canal  systems.  It  will 
have  one  tract  of  2,000,000  acres  which 
will  be  the  largest  contiguous  irrigated 
body  in  the  world;  yet  Idaho  has,  accord- 
ing to  this  report,  more  land  open  to  set- 
tlement than  any  other  state  of  the  Union. 
Idaho  has  redeemed  more  land  under  the 
Carey  Act  than  any  other  state.  The 
great  Snake  River  Valley  is  in  the  same 
latitude  as  Italy  and  Spain.  Idaho  has 
quadrupled  her  population  since  being  ad- 
mitted as  a  state  in  1890,  and  has  doubled 
population  in  the  last  seven  years.  Of  the 
total  of  over  62,000,000  acres  in  the  state, 
over  20,000,000  acres  are  in  forest  re- 
serves, nearly  a  million  acres  in  Indian 
reservations,  and  nearly  27,000,000  acres 
unappropriated  and  unreserved.  The  total 
cultivated  area  of  the  state  is  about  three 
million  acres,  about  one-half  of  which  is 
dry-farming  land.  Grain,  hay,  livestock, 
beet  sugar,  fruit,  lumber  and  minerals  are 
its  chief  present  products. 

Overheard  Among  Idaho  Boosters. 

With  nearly  half  a  million  acres  of  dry- 
farming  land  within  easy  reach,  American 
Falls  has  hopes  of  becoming  the  wheat- 
growing  center  of  the  state  within  a  few 
years.  The  encouraging  feature  is  the 
numerous  yields  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
bushels  of  this  grain  per  acre  on  entirely 
dry  land,  and  a  general  community  aver- 
age of  thirty  bushels  per  acre  is  not  un- 
common. These  figures,  it  is  pointed  out, 
are  far  above  the  yields  of  the  Mississippi- 
Valley  wheat-growing  states. 

The  next  session  of  the  Idaho  State  Leg- 
islature will  have  placed  before  it  an  ap- 
peal for  a  large  bridge  across  the  Snake 
River  at  Glenns  Ferry.  The  proposed  ex- 
tension of  the  south  side  Twin  Falls  canal 
will  place  100,000  acres  of  new  irrigated 
land  directly  tributary  to  Glenns  Ferry, 
and  the  large  number  of  settlers  that  will 
follow  will  make  the  bridging  of  the  Snake 
at  this  point  almost  imperative,  it  is 
urged. 

The  yield  of  alfalfa  seed  is  said  to  have 
been  over  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre  in  a 
number  of  instances  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hagerman,  in  the  Snake  River  Valley.  Al- 
falfa hay  yields  eight  tons  to  the  acre  in 
three  cuttings.  All  of  this  is  ascribed  to 
the  very  fertile,  disintegrated,  volcanic 
soil,  the  almost  continuous  sunshine,  and 
the  great  abundance  of  water  within  easy 
reach.  The  valley,  protected  from  winds 
by  the  high  hills  is  also  extremely  well 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  berries,  melons 
and  fruits. 

Sugar-beet  growing  is  one  of  the  prom- 
ising industries  of  the  upper  Snake  River 
Valley  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Anthony.  The 
yield  has  been  from  twelve  to  thirty  tons 
per  acre  and  Uiey  contain  a  high  per  cent- 
age  of  saccharine  matter.  There  are  at 
present  five  sugar  factories' in  the  state. 
Some  state  lands  in  this  vicinity  can  be 


purchased  for  ten  dollars  per  acre,  while 
tested  farming  land,  including  water  right, 
can  be  had  for  forty  dollars  or  fifty  dol- 
lars per  acre.  Near  this  town  is  also  one 
of  the  greatest  coal  fields  of  the  interior 
west,  as  yet. but  little  developed,  due  to 
lack  of  transportation  facilities. 

The  hay  ranches  of  the  Council  Valley 
district,  in  the  west  central  part  of  the 
state,  are  fast  being  turned  into  apple  or- 
chards, for  it  has  been  demonstated  that 
this  change  means  the  difference  between 
an  earning  capacity  of  thirty  dollars  aver- 
age and  one  of  |200  average.  During  the 
past  year  more  than  600  acres  have  been 
planted  to  apples,  and  there  are  indications 
that  1,000  acres  will  be  added  to  this 
amount  in  the  next  twelve  months.  There 
are  approximately  16,000  acres  of  good 
apple  land  in  this  valley,  it  is  said. 

State  Issues  Bnlietin  to  Aid  Amateur  Irri- 
gators. 

Caldwell. — ^A  valuable  bulletin  on  "The 
Preparation  and  Irrigation  of  New  Lands" 
has  Just  been  issued  by  the  Government 
Experiment  Station.  The  trained  author 
of  the  pamphlet  is  Elias  Nelson,  iniga- 
tionist  of  the  Idaho  experiment  station  and 
superintendent  of  the  sub-station  at  this 
place.  Detailed  instructions  are  given  for 
the  preparation  and  culture  of  irrigable 
land,  and  suggestions  as  to  the  best  crop 
for  the  first  years,  and  the  advisable  rota- 
tion of  crops  on  irrigated  Idaho  lands. 

The  average  arid  sagebrush  land  is 
easily  cleared  by  dragging  a  railroad  rail 
over  it;  the  brush  that  is  not  pulled  up  by 
this  method  can  be  grubbed  by  hand.  The 
ditches  are  next  surveyed,  then  the  land 
leveled,  and  plowed,  and  everything  is 
ready  for  the  application  of  the  transform- 
ing water,  by  means  of  the  shallow  fur- 
rows that  lead  out  from  the  main  ditches 
through  or  around  the  tract  The  farmer 
should  specialize  from  the  first,  and  in 
most  parts  of  Idaho  he  has  choice  between 
stock  raising,  with  a  specialization  on 
wool  and  mutton,  pork,  or  beef;  dairy  pur- 
suits; small  fruit  culture;  or  apple  or 
other  larger  fruit  orchards.  Alfalfa  is 
the  banner  crop,  but  small  grains  are  al- 
ways profitable. 

A  new  scheme  for  the  development  of 
orchard  lands  has  been  started  in  the 
Boise  Valley.  The  company  is  securing 
options  on  and  buying  large  tracts,  not  to 
be  planted  to  trees  and  then  placed  on  the 
market  in  five  and  ten-acre  tracts  as  is 
usually  done,  but  to  be  kept  intact  in  one 
body — the  larger  the  better — and  to  be 
cultivated  scientifically.  The  property 
value  will  be  divided  into  unit  shares  and 
sold  to  investors,  a  certain  income  to  be 
guaranteed  and  the  company  to  retain  the 
amount  above  this  earning.  It  is  claimed 
for  the  scheme  that  it  will  insure  scienti- 
fic care  and  prevent  deterioration  in  the 
orchard. 
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It  is  said  that  the  only  thing  that  one 
can  hear  talked  ahout  at  any  public  place 
in  Idaho  is  water,  water,  reclamation,  and 
again,  water.  Lawyers,  business  men, 
farmers — all  have  the  frenzy  and  fever  and 
have  it  badly.  But  perhaps  this  isn't  so 
wonderful  when  it  is  remembered  that 
over  17,000,000  have  been  or  will  be  put 
into  the  various  irrigation  schemes  of  the 
state  during  a  period  of  a  very  few  years, 
that  a  score  of  towns  and  cities  have  sud- 
denly sprung  up  from  the  desert,  and  that 
the  great  majority  of  these  same  frenzied 
ones  owe  their  very  presence  to  the  one 
fact — reclamation,  or  water. 

An  Idaho  land  company  has  Just  plant- 
ed a  thousand-acre  orchard  near  Mountain 
Home,  largely  in  apples.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  orchards  in  the  Northwest,  and 
will  shelter  a  small  colony  of  families 
when  it  is  cut  into  small  orchards. 

In  the  Medbury  Valley  there  has  never 
been  a  failure  in  the  peach  crop  since  the 
orchards  were  planted  eighteen  years  ago. 

Another  42,000-Acre  Oarey*Act  Irrigation 
Project. 

The  first  steps  in  the  reclamation  of  a 
42,000-acre  tract  which  includes  some  of 
th^  best  land  in  Southern  Idaho,  were 
taken  in  the  recent  filing  of  articles  of 
incorporation  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  Boise.  It  is  planned  to  spend  1800,000 
in  reclaiming  this  land  under  the  terms  of 


the  Carey  Act,  and  construction  is  an- 
nounced to  begin  at  once.  A  large  reser- 
voir is  to  be  constructed  on  Castle  Creek 
and  the  water  of  several  other  small 
creeks  will  also  be  utilized.  The  land  to 
be  irrigated  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Snake  River  in  Owyhee  County  and  com- 
pletes a  chain  of  irrigated  tracts  begin- 
ning with  the  Minidoka  tract. 

Idaho  Has  2,000,000  More  Acres   to  Be 
Used  Under  Carey  Act. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress  a  bill  was  passed  al- 
lowing Idaho  two  million  more  acres  to  be 
reclaimed  under  the  Carey  Act,  her  first 
allowance  of  a  million  acres  by  the  act  of 
1894  being  almost  all  allotted.  Bills  pro- 
viding for  similar  grants  for  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  failed,  apparently  for  the  reason 
that  these- states  had  not  made  as  good  use 
of  their  privileges  under  the  first  grant 
as  had  Idaho.  Since  the  Carey-Act  busi- 
ness of  the  state  has  become  a  115,000,- 
000  proposition,  as  Governor  Gooding  ex- 
presses it,  he  proposes  now  to  call  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  Legislature  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  new  land-commission 
board,  for  the  control  of  this  large  busi- 
ness of  the  state.  Formerly  these  matters 
have  been  administered  by  a  composite 
board  consisting  of  the  governor,  secretary 
of  state,  attorney  general  and  superintend- 
ent of  education. 
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Dry-Land  Experiment  Stations  to  Be 
Established. 

It  has  been  recently  announced  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  In- 
terior Department  will  co-operate  in  the 
establishment  of  an  experiment  farm  on 
the  Umatilla  irrigation  project  to  assist 
the  farmer  in  mastering  the  problem  of  ir- 
rigation. The  average  homeseeker  on  a 
new  irrigation  project  has  only  a  few 
theories  as  to  the  use  of  water,  and  as 
often  as  not,  these  are  wrong,  for  it  is 
as  much  a  crime  to  the  land  to  cover  it 
with  too  much  water  as  with  too  little. 
There  is  a  nice  balance  between  stinginefc 
and  profligacy,  which  only  careful  experi- 
ment can  determine.  The  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  slope  of  the  land,  the  crop  de- 
sired, and  general  climatic  conditions, 
are  a  few  of  the  vital  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  scheme  under  which  the 
Reclamation  Service  is  allotting  land  pre- 
sumes an  almost  immediate  success  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer  or  he  will  be  unable  to 
meet  his  regular  payments  on  his  selec- 
tion of  land.  Hence  the  importance  of  the 
experiment  farm. 

President  Kerr,  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural college,  who  is  largely  responsible 
for  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 


Departments,  also  secured  the  promise  of 
a  dry-land  experiment  station  to  be  estab- 
lished somewhere  in  the  counties  of  Mor- 
row, Gilliam,  or  Sherman,  provided  the 
state  would  co-operate  in  its  establishment. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  is  only  enough 
water  in  the  West  to  recover  one-tenth 
of  its  arid  land,  so  the  future  agricultural 
development  of  the  West  will  depend  fully 
as  much  on  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  dry-farming  as  of  irriga- 
tion. 

Notes    From    Oregon's    Reclamation    and 
Colonization  Projects. 

Silver  Lake. — A  representative  of  a  Salt 
Lake  City  firm  has  recently  been  in  this 
section  looking  over  possible  reclamation 
sites  that  would  claim  the  attention  of  his 
company.  That  he  considered  this  section 
a  promising  one  seems  to  be  proved  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  filed  on  the  flood  waters 
of  Silver  Lake  and  Thorn  Lake  for  irriga- 
tion purposes,  and  announces  that  the 
survey  will  begin  soon  and  that  construc- 
tion work  will  immediately  follow.  The 
opportunities  of  this  section  are  neglected 
perhaps  because  Silver  Lake  has  long  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  furthest  from 
the  railroad  of  any  postoffice  in  the  United 
States,      but      this     company     announces 
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through  its  representative  that  if  some- 
thing is  not  doing  in  the  railroad  line  by 
the  time  water  is  ready  for  the  land  that 
they  will  do  a  little  building  themselves. 

La  Grande. — What  promises  to  be  the 
largest  irrigation  system  in  Northeastern 
Oregon  is  well  under  way  here.  Prelim- 
inary surveys  for  the  large  ditch  to  carry 
water  from  the  Grand  Ronde  River  far  out 
into  the  valley  are  being  made,  the  20,000 
acres  of  land  that  must  be  subscribed  to 
at  twenty  dollars  an  acre,  have  been  large- 
ly secured,  and  David  Eccles,  the  sugar 
king  of  the  valley,  has  promised  to  float 
the  necessary  bonds  as  soon  as  the  mini- 
mum acreage  is  pledged. 

Pendleton. — Claims  for  the  use  of  25,- 
000  miner's  inches  of  water  have  been 
filed  with  the  county  clerk  at .  Pendleton. 
The  plan  of  the  company  is  to  construct  a 
fifty-mile  ditch  to  carry  water  for  irriga- 
tion and  power,  from  the  point  of  appro- 
priation on  Camas  creek  to  the  town  of 
Echo.  As  a  further  index  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  Echo  comes  the  word  that  the  money 
has  been  subscribed  for  the  erection  of  a 
160,000  wool-scouring  mill. 

Albany. — Another  one  of  Linn  County's 
largest  ranches  has  surrendered  to  the 
march  of  the  Eastern  homeseeker,  and  in- 
stead of  its  single  group  of.  farm  houses, 
broad  grain  fields,  and  heavy  forests,  it  is 
to  become  the  home  of  several  hundred 
North  Dakota  people  who  have  come  to 
this  coast  state  to  get  a  new  grip  on  life. 
It  was  last  summer  that  a  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota,  firm  secured  an  option  on 
the  thousand-acre  Payne  ranch  four  miles 
southeast  of  Lebanon;  and  returning,  they 
have  been  so  successful  in  the  sale  of  the 
ten-acre  tracts  which  will  be  devoted  to 
fruit  and  nut  culture,  that  they  promise  to 
bring  the  first  colony  of  250  people  early 
in  the  spring.  The  tract  is  on  the  survey 
of  the  proposed  Albany-Brownsville  elec- 
tric line. 

Vale. — ^This  is  one  of  the  fast  growing 
districts  of  Oregon,  and  there  is  good  rea- 
son for  it,  since  tributary  to  the  town  are 
200,000  acres  of  irrigable  land  of  great 
agriculaural  and  horticultural  value,  which 
is  to  be  all  reclaimed  by  two  large  pro- 
jects, if  these  two  schemes  materialize, — 
which  there  seems  every  promise  of  now. 
The  Willow  Irrigation  &  Land  Company 
has  a  force  of  men  working,  and  promises 
to  have  water  in  time  for  the  next  irriga- 
tion season.  The  other  project  is  that  of  the 
Reclamation  Service,  the  Malheur  project, 
which  was  abandoned  several  years  ago, 
but  which  is  very  likely  to  be  again  re- 
vived. 

The  Secretary  of  Interior  has  announced 
the  formal  opening  of  the  first  unit  of  the 
Oregon-California       Klamath       irrigation 


project  which  consists  of  81,153  acres. 
The  Reclamation  Service  is  to  recover  a 
total  of  165,000  acres  by  this  scheme,  in 
which  is  included  the  drainage  and  irri- 
gation of  two  navigable  lakes  of  Southern 
Oregon  and  Northern  California.  The 
first  unit  contains  some  of  the  most  choice 
land  of  the  project,  especially  fitted  for 
dairying,  hay,  grain,  and  certain  fruits. 
The  land  will  cost  the  settler  thirty  dollars 
per  acre,  payable  in  ten  installments  with- 
out interest,  and  an  annual  maintainence 
fee  of  seventy-five  cents  per  acre. 

Roseburg. — That  there  has  been  much 
misrepresentation  in  reference  to  the  res- 
toration to  public  entry  of  a  part  of  the 
UmpQua  Forest  Reserve,  has  come  to  the 
notice  of  the  local  land  office.  The  report 
sent  out  by  some  of  the  abstract  companies 
and  land  lawyers  stated  that  there  was  to 
be  restored  "91,950  acres  of  dairying, 
fruit  and  timber  land."  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  amount  restored  was  only  that 
part  of  this  tract  unappropriated  at  the 
time  of  the  creation  of  the  reserve  in  1907, 
which  totals  about  five  per  cent  and  is 
made  up  only  of  scattered  small  divisions, 
very  few  of  which  are  valuable. 

La  Grande. — The  recent  small  opening 
of  ten  tracts  of  the  Umatilla  project  for 
selection  by  the  public,  proved  that  the  de- 
mand for  this  sort  of  land  has  not  yet  been 
satisfied,  for  there  were  more  than  twice 
as  many  applicants  in  line  for  the  draw- 
ing as  there  were  tracts  to  be  allotted. 

Oregon  Gonservaticm  Committee  Asks  for 
New  Water  Law. 

Portland. — At  a  recent  conference  here 
between  the  Oregon  Conservation  Com- 
mission and  the  various  water  users  of  the 
state  it  was  decided  that  a  bill  would  be 
placed  before  the  next  Legislature  asking 
for  a  new  water  law  for  this  state.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  chief  resources 
of  the  state  was  its  water  power,  available 
for  power  and  irrigation;  but  that  the 
present  water  laws  were  lax  and  out  of 
harmony  with  the  present  needs  of  the 
state.  The  result  of  all  of  this,  as  shown 
by  the  testimony  of  the  meeting,  was  the 
discouraging  of  capital  and  even  the  forc- 
ing of  it  out  of  the  state,  the  hampering 
of  the  Reclamation  Service,  the  turning  of 
prospective  Eastern  settlers  to  states  hav- 
ing better  water  laws,  and  an  appalling 
amount  of  litigation  in  irrigated  districts, 
which  could  not  definitely  settle  anything, 
since  water  rights  are  so  indefinite  under 
the  present  law. 

The  model  of  the  bill  to  be  presented 
will  be  the  Wyoming  water  law,  under 
which  water  privileges  are  to  be  admin- 
istered through  a  State  Board,  the  state 
to  come  into  control  of  the  unappropriated 
waters,  and  the  priority  and  relative  value 
of  rights  to  be  based  on  actual  measure- 
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ment  of  streams  and  a  system  of  central 
records,  which  is  not  the  case  at  present. 
This  report  merely  revives  the  movement 
for  a  modern  water  law  which  has  been 
put  before  the  past  two  sessions  of  the 
Legislature  and  which  has  been  vigorous- 
ly opposed  by  hordes  of  holders,  and  pros- 
pective holders,  of  all  sorts  of  speculative 
water  rights.  The  popular  will  demands 
such  legislation  and  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  until  it  will  be  secured. 

Settlers   Want  Bialhenr   Project   Revived. 

Ontario. — ^There  is  great  activity  in  this 
section  towards  the  revival  of  the  Mal- 
heur project  of  the  Reclamation  Service, 
which  was  abandoned  four  years  ago  After 
hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  preliminary 
work  had  been  done.  There  was  much 
harsh  feeling  against  the  Government'  at 
that  time,  for  the  land  to  be  reclaimed  was 
especially  valuable  and  the  engineers  in 
charge  admit  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
projects  in  the  Northwest,  from  an  en- 
gineer's standpoint.  The  chief  obstacle  to 
the  project  has  been  the  attitude  of  two 
large  land  companies  who  hold  large  tracts 
under  the  proposed  canals.  These  lands 
are  being  held  for  speculative  purposes, 
hence  have  not  been  on  the  market  Ac- 
cording to  the  national  law  the  largest  unit 
allowed  under  a  reclamation  scheme  is 
160  acres,  since  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
Reclamation  Act  is  to  parcel  the  desert 
land  out  to  actual  homeseekers  and  pre- 
vent Just  such  attempts  to  hamper  devel- 
opment for  speculative  purposes.  These 
companies  would  mu^eh  rather  wait  until 
after  the  system  is  completed  before  sell- 
ing their  lands,  but  the  Government  engi- 
neers refuse  to  push  the  project  until 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  land  under  the 
system  has  been  pledged  to  take  water. 
There  has  been  much  recent  agitation  of 
the  matter  and  there  is  rumor  that  the 
land  of  these  two  companies  will  soon  be 
placed  on  the  market.  That  the  Govern- 
ment is  ready  to  go  to  work  is  shown  by 
the  recent  words  of  Engineer  Newell  who 
has  had  charge  of  the  preliminary  work  of 
the  project.    He  says: 

"It  is  a  splendid  project,  and  it  presents 
no  difficult  engineering.  The  Government 
will  start  construction  work  Just  as  soon 
as  the  ranchers  and  other  landowners  sign 
up.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  great  change 
in  public  sentiment  now  and  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  want  the  Govern* 
ment  system  installed." 

Oregon  Railroad  Talk. 

The  general  manager  of  the  Harriman 
lines  of  the  Northwest  states  that  he  has 
forwarded  estimates  for  the  construction 
of  the  first  unit  of  the  proposed  road  up 
the  Deschutes  river  into  Central  Oregon. 
The  road  bed  will  be  expensive,  but  the 
section  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States 
without  a  railroad  and  is  already  well  de- 
veloped, having  the  largest  irrigation  pro- 


jects in  the  state,  near  Bend,  which  place 
will  be  the  terminus  of  the  second  unit  of 
the  proposed  road. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  Pilot 
Rock  to  divert  water  from  the  upper  John 
Day  River  and  generate  electric  power  for 
an  electric  line  from  Ukiah  south  about 
fifty  miles,  to  Umatilla,  to  connect  with 
Upper  Columbia  boat  service. 

A  half-million-dollar  company  has  been 
organized  in  Marshfield  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  an  electrical  road  which  will 
connect  this  place  with  North  Bend,  Em- 
pire and  Sunset  Bay. 

The  Oregon  Electric  Company  has  Just 
celebrated  the  formal  opening  of  their  new 
electric  line  from  Hillsboro  to  Forest 
Grove.  This  company  now  operates  sev- 
enty-six miles  of  high  grade  road  in  the 
upper  Willamette  Valley. 

Progress  Notes  From  All  Parts  of  the  State 

A  representative  of  the  Amalgamated 
Sugar  Company  is  attempting  to  secure 
contracts  for  1,000  acres  in  the  Wallowa 
Valley  to  be  planted  to  sugar  beets  for 
next  year. 

A  Douglas  Country  fruit  grower  has  sold 
his  entire  crop  of  apples  for  two  dollars 
per  box  on  the  ground,  which  means  |2,400 
per  acre  for  his  crop.  This  county  also 
claims  to  be  two  weeks  ahead  of  other  sec- 
tions with  early  strawberries. 

The  240-acre  Bear  Creek  orchard  near 
Medford  has  been  called  "the  champion 
orchard  in  all  the  World,"  and  the  claim 
is  based  upon  a  sale  last  year  at  auction 
in  New  York  of  a  car  load  of  its  pears  for 
14,622,  or  |8.20  a  box,  which  is  claimed 
to  be  the  highest  price  ever  received  for  a 
car  of  fruit.  Seven  acres  of  pears  in  this 
orchard  have  earned  1 2,2 00  per  acre  in  a 
single  year. 

The  sheep  industry   in  Oregon  is  esti 
mated  to  represent  a  valuation  of  |11,- 
000,000  and  during  the  past  year  returned 
a  profit  of  nearly  two  millions,  with  the 
employment  of  15,000  laboring  men. 

The   Portland    Committee   is     busy     in 
raising  the  necessary    1 100,000    for    the 
~  third  annual  Rose  Carnival,  to  be  held  next 
June. 

The  president  of  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road has  announced  that  he  will  use  Doug- 
las fir  for  the  interior  finishing  of  the  new 
coaches  under  construction. 

An  alfalfa  farm  near  Pendleton  has  just 
been  rented  for  an  annual  fifteen  dollars 
per  acre,  the  hay  to  be  used  in  the  alfalfa- 
meal  mill  of  that  place. 

Near  Astoria  a  tree  was  cut  which  was 
128  feet  to  the  first  limb,  over  nine  feet 
in  diameter  and  contained  nearly  50,000 
board  feet. 

The  apple  has  been  pronounced  the 
the  State's  best  advertiser.     A  New  York 
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paper  recently  called  a  Hood  River  ex- 
hibit "the  finest  and  most  complete  exhi- 
bition of  apples  by  all  odds  ever  seen  in 
the  East."  The  fruit  industry  now  ranks 
as  the  fourth  or  fifth  in  the  state  and  is 
fast  catching  up  with  the  wheat  yield  and 
salmon  catch  and  livestock.  These  latter 
together  with  lumber  must  decrease  in 
time,  but  the  apple  and  fruit  industry  is 
expected  to  go  on  and  on. 

The  Deschutes  River,  flowing  through 
the  center  of  the  state  and  Joining  the  Co- 
lumbia at  right  angles,  represents  not  only 
great  potential  wealth  but  has  been  pro- 


nounced a  scientific  wonder.  Authorities 
state  that  it  would  be  possible  to  develop 
a  million  horse  power  on  this  stream,  or 
over  forty  times  what  is  at  present  devel- 
oped from  Niagara  Falls.  But  the  most 
wonderful  feature  of  the  river  is  that  its 
flow  is  almost  constant  during  the  entire 
year,  not  varying  more  than  a  foot  or  two 
between  the  flood  period  of  the  spring 
and  the  drouth  period  of  the  fall.  This 
feature  is  due  to  secret  overflow  channels 
and  porous  soil  which  stores  up  the  over- 
flow and  feeds  it  out  gradually  through 
so-called  springs. 


WASHINGTON. 


National  Apple  Show  a  Success. 

Over  a  hundred  thousand  people  saw  the 
recent  apple  show  held  in  Spokane,  some 
of  them  coming  three  thousand  miles  for 
the  especial  purpose.  Sixteen  states  and 
six  foreign  countries  were  among  the  com- 
petitors, although  some  of  the  exhibits  of 
those  farthest  away  did  not  reach  Spo- 
kane in  time  to  be  entered  for  the  prize 
awards;  and  others  of  them  were  care- 
lessly shipped  and  not  in  condition  to 
show.  The  largest  perfect  apple  exhibited 
weighed  one  ounce  less  than  two  pounds, 
and  was  seventeen  and  one-half  inches  in 
circumference.  Another  specimen  weighed 
thirty-six  ounces  but  was  imperfect  in  form. 
Three  acres  of  floor  space  were  necessary 
for  the  exhibits  for  this,  the  first  national 
apple  show  on  the  continent.  Wenatchee 
County,  Washington,  captured  many  of  the 
big  prizes,  including  the  thousand-dollar 
prize  for  the  best  carload  exhibit.  Yakima 
Valley,  Washington,  came  second  for  the 
big  prize,  and  Montana  third.  Washington 
captured  fifty-eight  of  the  prizes,  Canada 
eleven,  Idaho  five,  and  Montana  one.  The 
state  of  Oregon  was  pouty  because  there 
was  a  misunderstanding  in  the  Judging 
tests,  so  did  not  enter  any  of  her  apples 
which  surely  must  have  taken  some  of  the 
prizes.  The  next  national  apple  show  will 
be  held  in  Chicago,  and  it  is  expected  that 
this  more  central  location  will  encourage 
a  more  general  competition  and  more  near- 
ly decide  the  relative  merits  of  the  West- 
ern apple  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

State  Lands  on  Sale  Monthly. 

Olympia. — State  Land  Commissioner 
Ross  has  prepared  a  circular  stating  that 
state  lands  will  be  on  sale  in  the  twenty 
counties  of  Washington  on  the  5th  of  every 
month.  Circulars  with  full  details  have 
been  sent  to  the  auditors  of  each  county 
for  free  distribution.  The  January  sale 
will  include  over  5,000  acres  which  cannot 
be  sold  for  less  than  an  appraised  value  of 
over  197,000.  Timber,  tide,  and  general 
agricultural    lands    are    included    in    the 


next  sale.    The  sales  for  last  month  totaled 
1249,000. 

Will  Irrigate  20.000  Acres  in  (Ncaaogan. 

Riverside. — ^A  large  corporation  of  Se- 
attle has  proposed  to  the  landowners  of 
this  section  to  irrigate  20,000  acres  of  the 
Tunk  Creek  Valley  land  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  a  million  dollars.  Shares  in  the  cor- 
poration will  be  sold  to  the  landowners, 
or  they  will  be  allowed  to  trade  land  for 
them  or  even  exchange  work  to  a  limited 
amount.  The  necessary  water  is  to  be 
taken  from  a  lake  and  it  is  to  be  a  grav- 
ity system  throughout.  This  county, 
Okanogan,  has  already  about  15,000  acres 
under  irrigation,  and  the  government  ditch 
will  add  10,000  more  acres.  The  Brewster 
project  will  give  another  tract  of  8,400 
acres  in  the  fall  and  the  rest  of  its  10,000 
acres  the  following  spring. 

High-Priced   Tract   Near   Spokane   to   Be 
Reclaimed. 

Spokane. — About  4,600  acres  bordering 
the  city  limits  will  soon  be  Irrigated  by 
the  largest  underground  system  in  the 
Northwest,  and  platted  into  five  and  ten- 
acre  tracts.  After  the  water  system  is  de- 
veloped from  the  several  large  springs  on 
the  tract  and  a  storage  reservoir  and  elec- 
trical pumping  system,  a  part  of  the  land 
will  be  improved.  This  land  has  had  a 
wonderful  advance  in  price.  Not  more 
than  five  years  ago  the  land  was  consid- 
ered practically  worthless,  and  as  late  as 
1903  it  was  sold  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
for  a  little  more  than  two  dollars  an  acre, 
but  with  the  late  proven  fruit  possibilities 
of  the  land,  and  the  new  irrigation  sys- 
tem, the  company,  which  is  exploiting  the 
scheme,  expects  to  get  |350  an  acre  for 
the  unimproved  and  |600  for  the  improved 
tracts. 

Prospective  50,000-Acre  Project,  Along  the 
Golombia. 

Hanford. — Seattle  capital  is  said  to  be 
behind  a  scheme  to  reclaim  a  50,000-acre 
tract  about  ten  miles  below  this  place  on 
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the  east  bank  of  the  Columbia.  A  ehip- 
ment  of  piling  has  already  been  landed 
near  this  point  and  construction  work  will 
be  begun  at  once,  it  is  said.  Whether  this 
is  a  bona  fide  story  or  not  does  not  lessen 
the  practicability  of  such  a  project  in  this 
section,  for  the  land  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  especially  valuable. 

Wenatchee. — The  Brewster  Plats  irriga- 
tion project  which  was  announced  as  1000 
acres  has  broadened  to  18,000  acres,  ac- 
cording to  the  recently  announced  plans 
of  a  Spokane  capitalist,  who  has  the  pro- 
ject in  hand.  A  forty-four  mile  canal  is  to 
be  built  at  an  estimated  cost  of  11,000,000, 
which  will  reclaim  3,000  acres  on  the  Pa- 
teros  Flats,  besides  the  16,000  acres  of 
the  Brewster  Flats.  The  construction  work 
will  require  three  years,  for  completion, 
though  some  water  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  use  in  two  years. 

White  Salmon. — An  irrigation  district 
has  been  voted  by  the  land  holders  of  this 
section  with  a  bondage  of  |60,000,  the 
plan  being  to  pump  water  from  the  White 
Salmon  River,  to  irrigate  2000  acres,  and 
to  begin  construction  at  once. 

Washington,  D.  C. — ^Water  will  be  sup- 
plied for  11,690  acres  of  the  Sunnyside 
government  project  in  1909,  the  first  unit 
having  been  completed.  The  selection  of 
land  under  this  project  was  very  rapid 
and  all  of  the  land  in  the  first  unit  Just 
completed  is  already  taken.  Applications 
for  the  other  units  of  the  project  may  be 
made  at  the  United  States  Land  Office  at 
North  Takima,  and  the  first  payment  of 
16.16  per  acre  is  required  at  the  time  of 
the  entry. 

Puyallup. — About  4,000  acres  of  logged- 
o£f  lands  located  twelve  miles  southeast  of 
here  have  been  placed  on  the  market  by 
Mills  &  Son  of  this  city.  In  marked  con- 
trast to  the  condition  in  many  parts  of 
the  East  this  land  is  proving  very  valuable 
especially  for  dairying  purposes.  Much  of 
this  body  of  land  can  be  very  easily 
cleared.  The  firm  expects  to  locate  120 
families  on  this  land  during  the  year. 

Wilson  Creek. — ^A  promising  irrigation 
scheme  is  being  much  talked  of  here  and 
the  matter  will  very  likely  be  put  before 
the  Reclamation  Service,  if  private  capital 
does  not  volunteer  before  Uiat  time.  The 
scheme  would  be  to  build  several  reser- 
voirs at  natural  sites  and  irrigate  about 
thirty-five  miles  of  the  Crab  Creek  Valley 
between  Odessa  and  Adrian. 

Notes     From     the     Alaska-Ynkon-Pacific 
ExposiUoiu 

Seattle. — Several  interesting  announce- 
ments have  recently  been  made  that  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  with  whom  there 
exists  even  the  remotest  possibility  of  at- 


tendance at  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Ex- 
position to  be  opened  in  this  city  on  June 
1  and  continue  until  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober. Expositions  have  come  to  be  a 
habit  with  the  American  people,  for  during 
the  past  fifteen  years  at  least  seven  such 
gatherings  of  national  breadth  have  been 
held,  and  two  of  these,  at  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  had  the  dignity  of  world  exposi- 
tions. The  educational  and  economic  value 
of  these  gatherings  is  now  firmly  estab- 
lished and  abundantly  Justify  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  millions  of  dollars  that  they 
have  cost.  The  Seattle  Exposition  will  be 
of  great  national  importance  in  that  its 
chief  purpose  is  to  put  before  the  nation 
and  the  world  the  immense  undeveloped 
resources  and  great  advance  made  by  the 
Alaskan  and  Yukon  territories  and  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

The  Exposition  will  have  several 
unique  features.  The  Seattle  commercial 
bodies  will  conduct  a  free  information 
bureau  which  will  be  a  great  saving 
and  protection  to  the  public.  No  liquor 
will  be  permitted  to  be  sold  on  the  Expo- 
sition grounds,  which  is  something  entire- 
ly new  in  national  fairs.  Hotel  and  res- 
taurant keepers  have  promised  to  keep 
their  charges  down  to  the  normal,  which 
will  mean  much  to  the  thousands  of  vis- 
itors. The  amusement  street  will  be  a 
mile  in  length  and,  in  keeping  with  the 
Alaskan  tone  of  the  fair,  will  be  called  the 
Pay  Streak.  A  livestock  show  as  large 
and  complete  as  any  ever  held  on  the  con- 
tinent is  planned  to  begin  late  in  Septem- 
ber. When  the  curious  begin  coming  this 
way,  perhaps  the  first  object  to  attract 
their  attention  will  be  the  Exposition  mon- 
ument in  front  of  the  Government  building 
which  will  be  entirely  covered  with  Al- 
askan gold  leaf  contributed  by  hundreds 
of  people  of  the  Northwest. 

Miscellaneous  Paragraphs  of  Growth  and 
Opportunity. 

A  million-dollar  corporation  is  to  be  or- 
ganised in  Tacoma  for  the  building  of  the 
most  modernly  equipped  paper  mill  in  the 
West,  if  the  plans  of  its  promoter  mater- 
ialize. The  most  of  the  paper  used  in  the 
Northwest  and  on  the  Coast  is  shipped 
from  the  East,  since  there  are  but  two 
paper  mills  in  Washington,  three  in  Ore- 
gon and  one  in  California,  it  is  stated,  and 
these  do  little  more  than  supply  their  local 
demand,  f  ress  paper  could  be  sold  at  a 
profit  at  half  what  it  can  be  shipped  from 
the  East  for,  the  promoter  says,  and  the 
mill  would  use  material  from  the  saw  mills 
and  forests  that  is  now  wasted. 

Opie  Read,  humorist,  lecturer  and  nov- 
elist, has  bought  a  fruit  farm  in  the  Wen- 
atchee section  and  is  planning  to  write  a 
book  on  the  Northwest     "This  is  a  great 
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Wi^t  Creature  of  |?egteriiap  anb  Cotrap 


A  hundred  and  fifty  miles  out  from 
Reno,  Nevada,  on  a  spring  day 
forty  years  ago  a  ponderous  wagon- 
train  picked  its  way  through  sand  dune 
and  over  mesa.  The  wagon  was  a  huge, 
cumbersome  affair,  rearing  high  on  its 
wheels,  and  the  four  horses  strained  at 
the  tugs  as  each  little  ascent  was  en- 
countered. Evidently  the  load  was  a 
heavy  and  a  valuable  one,  but  the  driv- 
ers seemed  oblivious  of  impending  dan- 
ger from  the  "bad  man,"  who  was  sup- 
posed to  lurk  abroad  in  the  land,  during 
that  eventful  epoch  in  the  West. 

From  the  edges  of  the  great  canvas 
covering,  wisps  of  hay  poked  in  divers 
places.  From  the  rear,  the  form  of  a 
box  was  apparent.  Beneath  the  wagon 
wa  a  box  arrangement  from  which 
dangled  an  occasional  pot  or  bucket. 

The  wagon  moved  slowly  across  the 
plain  until  a  lone  ranch-house  appeared 
in  a  little  fertile  valley.  The  caravan 
slowed  up  before  the  rude  shelter  and  the 


women  and  children  ran  out  to  greet  the 
newcomers.  The  rancher  also  appeared 
and  casually,  in  an  effort  to  learn  the 
business  of  the  driver  and  his  companion 
drawled:  "What  ye  peddlin'?" 

After  a  brief  exchange  of  words,  the 
horses  were  unhitched  from  the  heavily 
freighted  wagon  and  turned  loose  in  the 
corral.  Without  removing  or  examining 
the  load,  the  strangers  went  into  the 
house,  accepting  the  hearty  invitation  to 
"visit  a  bit"  with  the  company-hungry 
settlers.  Nor  did  they  again  return  to 
the  wagon  until  the  following  morning. 

Evidently  satisfactory  arrangements 
were  made  during  the  evening  for  an  ex- 
amination of  the  load,  for  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  "peddlers"  busied  them- 
selves with  unpacking  their  "wares."  It 
was  a  task  equal  almost  to  moving  a 
house.  First  from  the  load  came  the  can- 
vas covering,  revealing  a  layer  of  hay — 
feed  for  the  horses.  When  the  hay  was 
removed  there    came    to    view    several 
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boxes,  three  resting  on  the  bed  of  the 
wagon,  and  a  fourth  on  top  of  the  pile. 
The  topmost  box  was  removed  after 
much  labored  effort,  the  second  taken 
from  the  rear  of  the  load  and  the  third 
and  fourth  until  at  last  the  wagon  was 
emptied  and  the  boxed  contents  taken 
into  a  sheltered  place. 

The  two  smaller  boxes  contained — or- 
gans ;  the  two  larger  ones — pianos.  Then 
began  a  dickering  and  bartering  which 
might  last  a  day,  two  days,  possibly 
longer  and,  perhaps,  in  the  end  three 
boxes  were  replaced  on  the  wagon,  the 
hay  again  spread  over  the  load,  the  can- 
vas covering  replaced;  the  caravan  tak- 
ing up  the  journey,  the  "peddlers"  care- 
fully pocketin'g  a  neat  sum  of  money  and 
the  rancher's  wife  and  daughters  exam- 
ining rapturously  the  splendid  new  piano 
or  new  organ  which  had  been  left  at  the 
home. 

The  chances  of  a  deal  were  exceeding- 
ly good  if  there  happened  to  be  a  mus- 
ically inclined  child  in  the  home,  or  a 
music  teacher  within  a  radius  of  fifty 
miles  of  the  ranch. 

Perhaps  several  days  more  passed  be- 
fore another  ranch  was  reached  that  con- 
tained a  possible  buyer ;  perhaps  a  day  or 
two  later  a  settlement  would  appear  with 
the  inevitable  dance-hall  in  need  of 
music  and  a  quick  sale  would  be  effected. 

"If  I  would  have  had  the  modem  play- 
er-piano in  my  outfit,  I  would  have  had 
a  gold  mine,"  a  pioneer  dealer  remarked. 

Such  were  the  experiences  of  the  in- 
land dealer  in  pianos  in  the  early  days 
of  the  great  West.  In  the  coast  cities, 
San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Seattle, 
some  pianos  were,  of  course,  carried  in 
stock.  The  instruments  were  brought  on 
the  long  journey  around  two  continents 
by  boat  and  then  sold  by  the  pioneer 
dealers,  far  into  the  inland  homes,  from 
wagons.  It  was  a  risky,  long-between 
sales  business  and  the  rule  was  slow  sales 
and  large  profits. 

All  praise  is  due  the  pioneer  piano 
dealer  for  encouraging  the  growth  of 
music-love  in  the  first  settlers,  for  there 
is  no  section  of  the  world  today  that  ap- 
preciates the  artist  and  the  art  produc- 
tion more  than  the  great  West. 

Occasionally  the  "peddler"  happened 
into  a  home  where  there  was  alreadv  a 


piano  that  had  been  carted  across  the 
plains,  one  of  those  stately  old  grands 
that  was  too  valuable  to  be  left  fchind. 
Almost  invariably  the  owner  who  so 
prized  his  piano  as  to  undertake  the  risk 
and  undergo  the  hardship  in  "bringin' 
it  along"  was  the  proud  possessor  of 
the  then,  and  still,  matchless  Knabe.  And 
the  owner  of  the  Knabe  guarded  his 
prize  as  the  cattleman  guarded  his  herd, 
and  the  miner,  his  cache. 

At  that  early  date  there  were  few  pi- 
anos scattered  over  the  vast  plains  of  the 
West.  There  were  few  who  had  the 
time  between  guarding  the  cattle  and 
fighting  the  Indians  to  devote  to  music. 
Htow  different  today  1  There  are  thou- 
sands of  pianos  in  the  new  country,  not 


THE  LOAD  SOLD;  CAMPING  ON  THE  WAT  TO 
HEADQUARTERS   TO   SECURE   NEW   SUPPLIES. 

only  in  every  city  but  in  almost  every 
farm  home  in  the  West  and  Northwest. 
There  are  hundreds  of  Knabe  pianos, 
too,  because  the  western  farmer,  rancher, 
merchant,  professional  man  has  the 
money  and  he  does  not  want  cheap,  in- 
ferior musical  instruments  in  his  home. 
If  his  daughter  or  his  son  shows  an  apti- 
tude for  music  he  must  have  the  best — 
and  the  best  is  the  ideal  that  William 
Knabe,  the  first,  had  in  mind  when  he 
built  the  pianos  of  the  early  day  and 
which  the  Knabe  factory  today  sends 
forth  as  the  masterpiece  of  ingenuity 
wrought  by  the  hundreds  of  skilled 
piano-builders,  who  have  put,  not  only 
their  best  work,  but  their  hearts  and 
souls  into  the  building.  Grandmothers 
who  owned  Knabes  recall  the  years  and 
years  in  which  the  pride  of  the  home  was 
their  piano,  and  the  years  during  which 
that    wonderful    treasure    retained     its 
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fresh  vibrant,  ringing  tone,  as  true  and 
vibrant  as  when  the  wonderful  instru- 
ment was  first  purchased. 

Imagine  the  wide-eyed  wonder  of  one 
of  these  old-time  piano  owners  should  he 
step  into  the  modem  piano  houses  in  the 
cities  of  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  or  any  of  the  busy  western 
cities  of  today  and  see  the  display  of 
Knabe  pianos — Mignons,  Mozarts,  Cho- 
pins,  Beethovens — the  beautiful  mahog- 
any and  ebonized  art  productions  that 
are  the  epitome  of  the  Knabe  famel 

William  Knabe,  the  first,  creator  of 
the  first  Knabe,  built  his  piano  in  a  tiny 
frame  house,  in  the  woods,  seventy  years 
ago.  Today  the  acres  and  acres  of  Knabe 
Piano  factories  in  Baltimore  are  creat- 
ing, still,  the  same  wonderful  instnmient, 
embodying  the  added  genius,  inherited 
by  the  sons  and  the  grandsons  of  the 
founder,  and  the  artisans  who  have  been 
taught  to  put  only  their  best  efforts  into 
every  piano  to  which  their  skill  is  ap- 
plied. The  seventy  years  since  the  first 
Knabe  was  built,  in  the  little  house  in  the 
woods,  have  been  filled  with  triumph, 
for  it  is  experience  that  teaches  and  sev- 
enty years  of  continuous  effort  to  excel 
have  not  gone  unrewarded. 

William  Knabe,  the  first,  was  a 
genius.  He  worked  with  infinite  pains 
to  produce  a  piano  nearly  perfect  in 
every  detail.  He  had  determined  to  make 
the  best  piano  in  the  world,  and  to  the 
consummation  of  that  purpose  he  di- 
rected his  skill  as  a  cabinet-maker,  his 
musical  ability  and  his  brains  and  the 
first  Knabe  piano  was  an  instrument  of 
wondrous  cunning,  taking  its  place  with- 
out dissent,  as  the  rightful  claimant  of 
the  first  honors  in  the  piano  world. 

The  originator  of  the  famous  Knabe 


passed  away  at  his  allotted  time,  but  the 
creation  of  his  brain  and  skill  has  lived 
a  perpetual  and  growing  monument  to 
his  genius.  The  makers  during  all  these 
seventy  years  have  never  stood  still — 
have  never  been  content  to  allow  the 
honor  and  fame  which  came  to  William 
Knabe  to  lull  their  energies.  They  have 
worked  hard  to  keep  up  the  reputation 
of  that  wonderful  builder  of  pianos,  and 
have  worked  successfully. 

It  takes  a  bit  longer  to  make  a  Knabe 
piano  than  it  does  some  of  the  others, 
the  felt  is  just  a  little  better  than  the 
others  use,  the  ivory  keys  a  bit  finer,  the 
sounding  board  a  bit  better  made,  and 
it  is  just  these  little  bits  that  have  made 
the  Knabe  piano  the  leader  of  the  rest. 

All  pianos  are  made  of  bits  of  wood, 
bits  of  wire,  bits  of  ivory,  bits  of  felt — 
but  so  are  all  houses  made  of  wood,  and 
brick,  and  plaster.  It 's  the  skill  of  the 
architect,  the  carpenter,  the  mason  that 
makes  a  mansion  from  an  ugly  mass. 
It 's  the  ability  of  the  skilled  artisan,  the 
quality  of  the  component  parts  that 
makes  a  piano  a  lasting  treasure  or  a 
short-lived  pleasure. 

The  Knabe  piano  is  a  piano  with  a 
mission — a  mission  to  uphold  the  past 
traditions  of  the  builders  and  to  estab- 
lish new  ideals  of  excellence.    And  it  has 
accomplished  that  which  it  has  sought  to 
maintain.    The  world  today  has  accept- 
ed the  Knabe  as  the  standard,  toward 
which  all  others  must  build  if  they  wish 
to    attain  the    pre-enninence    tomorrow. 
Write  for  our  brochure  entitled  "Musi- 
cal Celebrities"  containing  portraits  of 
all  the  leading  musicians  of  the  world. 
Wm.  Knabe  &  Co., 
39th  St.,  Cor.  5th  Ave. 
New  York  City. 
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§1         Baths  and  Lavatories 

^j[     The  enduring  permanency  of  these  beautiful  fix- 
§^.i.      lures    spells    an    end   to  bathroom   annoyances. 
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They    are  ,  everywhere  ,  the    preferred    sanitary 
equipment    of    practical,  health  -  lovmg    people. 
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Send  for 

Our  Book 

Our  beautifully  illusirated 
book  ■*  Modem  Balh* 
rooms/*  will  show  you  how 
most  economically  to  equip 
your  bathroom,  in  such  a 
way»  as  to  materially  in- 
crea  sc  the  actual  cash  value 
of  your  house,  at  the  same 
time  making  of  il  a  room 
as  permanently  heallhPul 
and  invitingly  allraclive  as 
any  other  in  your  home. 
Write  for  your  copy  today , 

Enclose  six  cents  (io^f- 
agr  aftd  i^ive  Jtji  name 
vf  your  arcfiiietl  ti}td 
plumber  {ifseiecnJ. } 
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YOU    MUST    TRY 

MAPLEINE 

U  you  have  a  liking  for  a  non-sticky,  non-sickly  syrup  on 
your  hot  cakes,  then  Mapleine  is  the  only  product  tnat 
can  supply  your  needs.      You  know  what  home  made 
sugar  syrup  is;    you  know  it  is  wholesome,  palatable 
and   economical     Make  some,  add  to  this,  Mapleine, 
according  to  the  directions  on  the  bottle  and  you  have 
syrup  better  than  maple.     If  your  grocer  cannot  supply 
you,  send  us  35  cents  (stamps  will  do)  and  we  will 
send  you  a  bottle  and  also  a  copy  of  our  recipe  book: 
**  Mapleine  Dainties  ** 

AVEHTAeifWJDUCi   , 
PfiDWJCIN&AfLAVOR 
SmiLftR  TO  MAPLE 

CRESCtWIMfGXfl 
SEATTLE 

U.S.A.              i 

Crescent  Mannf acturing  G).,  Seatde,  Washington 

MAPLEINB    IS    ALSO   AN    EXTRACT.    USED   LIKE   LEMOX   OR   VANILLA 
TO   FLAVOR   MANY   THINGS,    SUCH    AS   CANDIES,    FUDGES.    ICES,    ETC. 
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country.  I  am  charmed  with  the  bigness 
of  it,"  he  said  in  a  heart  talk  with  a 
woolly  Westerner. 

Four  railroads  are  said  to  be  in  a  mad 
scramble  to  get  first  choice  of  right-of- 
way  Into  the  rich  territory  on  the  Co- 
lumbia between  Kennewick  and  Priest 
Rapids,  that  Is  being  recovered  by  irriga- 
tion. 

The  officials  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroad  have  announced  that  they  will  at 
once  establish  a  model  Irrigation  farm  and 
orchard  near  Prosser  under  the  ditches  of 
the  government  Sunnyslde  project.  The 
orchard  will  not  be  less  than  140  acres  and 
will  be  developed  scientifically.  The  es- 
tablishment of  this  farm  is  in  harmony 
with  the  policy  of  Empire  Builder  Hill, 
who  loses  no  opportunities  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  territory  which  his 
great  system  of  railroads  cover. 

A  company  has  Just  been  organized  at 
Spokane  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an 
European  market  for  Inland  Empire  ap- 
ples. Already  ten  carloads  of  choice  apples 
have  been  shipped  to  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin  where  they  will  be  exhibited  and 
sold  in  this  neglected  market. 

Capitalists  have  been   buying  land   op- 


tions on  the  Little  Klickitat  River  near 
Husum,  and  the  presumption  Is  that  a 
large  reclamation  scheme  will  be  devel- 
oped since  there  Is  plenty  of  water. 

Four  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
acre  is  the  claim  for  some  of  the  logged- 
off  land  near  Montesano. 

A  billion  feet  of  lumber  has  been  sold 
from  the  Olympic  National  reserve  to  a 
Seattle  lumber  firm. 

In  ten  years  the  Seattle  assay  office  has 
received  351.3  tons  of  gold  with  a  value 
of  over  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  mil- 
lion dollars.  Of  this  amount  seventy-six 
millions  came  from  Alaska,  ten  millions 
from  British  Columbia,  eighty-six  millions 
from  Yukon  Territory,  and  nearly  two  mil- 
lions from  Washington,  Oregon  and  other 
states. 

In  the  new  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  division  town  of  South  Cle  Elum, 
over  $40,000  worth  of  town  lots  were  sold 
in  less  than  two  hours. 

Artesian  water  has  been  struck  on  a 
farm  near  Walla  Walla,  which  would  seem 
to  prove  that  the  whole  valley  can  be  irri- 
gated in  this  way  without  being  compelled 
to  depend  on  its  present  uncertain  surface 
supply,  and  that  land  values  will  go  even 
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beyond  the  present  maximum  rating  of 
from  $1»000  to  $1,500  per  acre  for  or- 
chards. 

There  is  a  movement  in  Seattle  for  the 
securing  of  a  franchise  for  the  building 
and  operating  of  a  7.8-mile  subway 
system.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  enter- 
prise is  $6,000,000  and  the  time  of  build- 
ing is  fixed  at  two  and  one-half  years.  The 


promoter  is  representing  European  bank- 
ers who  believe  that  Seattle  will  have  a 
population  of  500,000  in  five  years.  A 
complementary  proposal  has  been  put  be- 
fore the  city  council  by  another  promoter 
asking  for  a  franchise  for  the  building  of 
a  freight  subway  to  cost  several  millions. 
The  two  proposed  systems  do  not  con- 
flict since  the  larger  one  Is  to  be  for  pas- 
senger traffic  only. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Fifty-five  Thousand  Acres  to  Be  Reclaimed 

Sacramento,  Calif ori^a — To  recover  55,- 
000  acres  of  land  Just  north  of  this  city 
from  floods  in  the  winter  and  drouth  in  the 
summer  and  create  homes  for  thousands 
of  settlers,  is  the  purpose  of  a  recently 
organized  company.  The  plan  is  rather 
complicated  and  distinctly  unique  in  that 
the  canals  to  be  built  will  be  for  the 
double  purpose  of  irrigation  and  drainage. 
It  is  probable  that  electric  pumps  will  lift 
the  water  into  or  out  of  the  canals  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  district  to  be  recovered 
is  bordered  by  the  Sacramento  and  Ameri- 
can rivers  and  is  of  a  deep,  rich,  alluvial 
soil,  but  without  levees  is  subject  to  over- 
flow.   It  is  estimated  that  the  district  will 


support   in   time,   from    5,000     to     10,000 
families. 

Reclamation     Service    Orders    Survey,  of 
Large  Project. 

Red  Bluff,  California. — The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  here  is  active  in  trying  to  secure 
Federal  aid  in  the  building  of  a  large 
dam  across  Iron  Canon  to  store  up  water 
for  the  reclamation  of  100,000  acres  or 
more  of  rich  land  in  Tehama  and  Glenn 
counties.  The  project  is  very  promising  and 
has  been  endorsed  by  several  large  com- 
mercial bodies  of  the  state.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  dam  and  canals  is  $4,000,000 
which  would  be  a  prohibitive  amount  for 
private  capital.  One  of  the  most  hopeful 
happenings  in  reference  to  the  project  is 


Try  It  On 

STEAKS 

Epicures  declare  that 
a  steak  is  not  complete 
without 


LEA  &  PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE     ORIGINAL.    WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Roast  Meats,  Game,  Gravies,  Chafing  Dish  Cooking, 
Welsh  Rarebits  and  Salad  Dressings  are    improved    by  its   use. 


Beware  of  Imitations* 


John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 
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the  recent  ordering   of   a   survey  of  the 
location  by  Secretary  of  Interior  Garfield,- 
though  this  action  is  merely  preliminary 
and  in  no  way  binds  the  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice to  follow  up  the  matter. 

Limits  Fixed  for  OrUnd  Project. 

Orland,  California. — A  recent  report  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Interior  fixes 
the  limits  of  the  Orland  project  at  15,004 
acres.  This  is  a  larger  area  than  was 
hoped  for  by  those  who  will  profit  by  the 
undertaking.  So  enthusiastic  are  the  cit- 
izens of  this  place  that  they  have  met  in 
a  public  session  and  adopted  resolutions 
asking  for  the  inclusion  of  an  additional 
20,000  acres  in  the  next  unit  granted  and 
the  appropriation  of  a  million  dollars  for 
this  extension.  Their  resolution  also  "ex- 
tends to  them  (the  Reclamation  Service) 
our  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  care  and 
consideration."  Six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  is  the  amount  that  has 
already  been  allotted  to  the  Reclamation 
Service  for  the  Orland  project. 

Wonderful    Reclamation    Possibilities    of 
Sacramento  Valley, 

Sacramento,  California — The  interesting 
assertion  is  made  by  authorities  on  the 
topic,  that  only  one-tenth  of  the  great  Sac- 
ramento Valley  is  now  put  to  its  best  agri- 
cultural use;  that  two  million  acres  of  the 
richest  soil  in  the  state  is  languishing  and 
waiting  for  reclamation.  The  Sacramento 
Valley  has  long  been  recognised  as  a  dis- 
trict of  wonderful  irrigation  possibilities. 
Elwood  Mead,  the  Qovernment  expert  on 
irrigation,  has  said  that  "the  available 
water  supply  for  this  valley  (Sacramento 
Valley)  will  make  it  the  Egypt  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere."  The  valley  contains 
2,600,000  acres  of  land,  and  of  this 
amount  250,0u0  acres,  or  about  one-tenth, 
is  fully  reclaimed  from  the  floods  of  the 
spring  and  the  drouth  of  the  late  summer. 
Half  of  the  remainder,  or  over  a  million 
acres,  is  subject  to  annual  overflow  and  in 
little  better  agricultural  condition  than 
when  white  men  first  came  to  the  Coast. 
The  unrecovered  land  ranges  in  value  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  while 
with  water  these  values  would  Jump  to 
$100  to  $500  per  acre  and  in  time  would 
be  worth  from  five  to  ten  times  that 
amount.  In  conjunction  with  this  great 
valley  of  floor-level  land  is  the  annual 
summer  and  flood  flow  of  the  Sacramento 
River.  Enough  water  is  carried  to  the 
sea  every  year  to  cover  the  entire  valley 
to  the  depth  of  ten  feet,  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  this  vast  natural  wealth  only  awaits 
the  capital  and  the  vision  that  will  con- 
struct large  impounding  dams  in  the  can- 
yons above  the  valley,  long  levees  to  hold 
the  river  to  its  channel,  and  many  miles  of 
canals  to  scatter  the  water  after  it  is  stored 
up  and  brought  under  control.  This  project 


would  require  vast  capital  and  public  edu- 
cation, perhaps  special  legislation.  In  the 
past,  reclamation  attempts  have  been  pure- 
ly local  and  mutually  confiicting.  The  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Service  is  already 
building  one  large  dam  and  has  another 
projected  on  the  upper  Sacramento,  but 
because  of  limited  funds  this  construction 
will  necessarily  be  slow.  Irrigation  is  the 
basis  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  Egypt, 
India,  Italy,  and  means  scarcely  less  to 
France  and  Spain;  and  the  promise  is  Just 
as  great  for  America. 

General  CalifomJa  Notes. 

Willows. — If  the  drilling  of  the  fifteen- 
inch  well  is  successful  on  the  Rideout  tract 
near  this  place,  and  there  is  every  promise 
that  it  will  be,  other  wells  will  follow  and 
the  whole  tract  of  10,000  acres  will  ulti- 
mately be  recovered  to  irrigated  fertility. 

Riverside. — A  quarter-million-dollar  cor- 
poration has  been  formed  to  take  over 
an  eight-thousand-acre  tract  of  land  along 
the  western  boundary  of  Riverside  and  ex- 
tending six  and  a  half  miles  along  the 
Santa  Ana  River.  This  company,  will  con- 
struct reservoir  sites  to  store  up  the  water 
supply  which  is  within  the  land  itself. 
About  2500  acres  of  this  is  regarded  aa 
promising  citrus  land  and  all  of  the  rest 
nearly  as  good.  The  whole  tract  will  be 
subdivided  into  five-acre  lots. 

Corning. — A  local  irrigation  company 
has  authorized  the  sending  of  a  special 
representative  to  Washington,  D.  C.  to  put 
before  the  Reclamation  Service  an  irriga- 
tion scheme  which  would  mean  the  recla- 
mation of  about  60,000  acres  near  this 
place.  The  project  has  already  been  part- 
ly developed  by  the  private  company  and 
there  are  now  about  3,000  settlers  occupy- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  land  which 
would  be  reclaimed  by  such  a  scheme.  The 
company  is  anxious,  however,  to  have  the 
Government  step  in  and  complete  the 
project. 

Turlock. — There  was  a  definite  and  de- 
cided expression  on  the  part  of  the  tax 
payers  of  the  Turlock  Irrigation  district, 
at  a  special  meeting  here  to  construct  a 
storage  reservoir  for  the  irrigation  of  60,- 
000  acres  of  the  district.  The  dam  and 
reservoir  site  would  cost  over  $200,000,  it 
is  estimated,  but  the  investment  would  be 
a  good  one,  according  to  the  prevalent 
sentiment. 

Atwater. — A  land  company  of  Palo  Alto 
has  added  a  new  tract  of  1,700  acres  near 
here  to  their  original  tract  of  1,S00  acres 
which  was  platted  into  small  homeseekers' 
farms  last  spring.  It  is  announced  that 
over  half  of  the  original  tract  has  been  se- 
cured for  homes  by  Kansas  people.  An- 
other 1,300  acres  is  to  be  added  to  the 
present  3,000  in  the  spring. 


PACIFIC  MONIIILY— ADVERTISING  SIXTIOX. 


i^^Which 


which? 


You  think  you  can  tell  the  difference  between 
hearing  grand-opera  artists  sing  and  hearing  their 
beautiful  voices  on  the  Ficton     But  can  you? 

In  tlie  opera-house  corridor  scene  in  ''The  F'it"  at  Ye  Liberty 
Theatre,  Oakland,  CaK,  the  famous  quartet  from  Rigoletto  was  sun^  by 
Cariiso,  Abott  Homer  and  Scotti  on  the  Viclori  and  the  deUghted 
audience  thou^fht  they  were  hstenin^  to  the  sinETers  theruisclves. 

Every  day  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  the  grand- opera 
stars  singf,  accompanied  by  the  hotel  orchestra  of  sixteen  pieces.  The 
diners  listen  with  rapt  attention,  craning  their  necks  to  ^et  a  glimpse  of 
the  singer     But  it  is  a  Vktor. 

In  the  rottnida  of  Wanamaker's  famous  Philadelphia  store,  the 
^rcat  pipe  organ  accompanied  Melba  on  the  Victor,  and  the  people 
rushed  from  all  directions  to  sec  the  singen 

Even  in  the  lie  tor  laboratory,  employes  often  imagrine  they  are 
^istcnin^:  to  a  singer  making  a  record  wfiile  they  really  hear  the  Vktor. 

Why  not  hear  the  Victor  for  yourself?  Any  Victor  dealer  will 
gladly  play  any    Victor  Records  you  want  to  hear, 

Tiicre  is  a  lutor  for  every  purse— $io  to  %^xx>, 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Co-,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.S.  A. 


BfiliucT  CJnUfiOjtEjoi^e  Z*>.,  MontrTaL  iZinnJiJiii  IJiitrdwjtofS, 


Victor  % 


HIS  MASTERS  VOid 


A  complete  liat  of  new  Victor  Recordt  for  Fd>ruary  will  be^found  in  the  February  number 
of  Mun«ey*«,  Scribner't,  McClure's,  Century,  Everybody's:    and  March  Cotmopolitan. 
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Chlno. — The  Southern  California  Col- 
onization Company  has  Just  purchased  a 
320-acre  tract  near  here  and  is  planning 
to  establish  a  Free  Methodist  colony. 
Wells  will  be  sunk  to  dievelop  water  for 
the  tract. 

Los  Angeles. — The  old  Jacobo  Rancho, 
a  tract  of  between  15,000  and  16,000  acres 
in  Kirk  county  has  been  placed  on  the 
market.  This  has  been  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  undivided  tracts  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  but  the  changes  now  will  be  rapid. 
The  postofflce  authorities  have  already 
granted  a  postofflce  permit  for  the  new 
town  of  California  City,  and  a  branch  rail- 
road is  expected  to  be  extended  to  this 
very  fertile  section.  Water  will  be  sup- 
plied by  artesian  wells  and  from  the  sev- 
eral nearby  ditches. 

Corcoran. — Eighteen  miles  south  of  this 
place,  between  8,000  and  9,000  acres  of 
promising  sugar-beet  and  dairying  land 
has  been  placed  on  the  markets.  An  ex- 
tensive irrigation  system  has  been  devel- 
oped by  cement-lined  irrigation  ditches 
which  carry  water  from  six  large  artesian 
.  wells  several  miles  away. 

Modesto. — A  committee  of  Mennonites, 
representing  others  of  their  brethren  In 
Oklahoma  were  recent  visitors  at  this 
place  looking  over  colonization  opportun- 
ities. The  frugal  habits  of  this  sect  make 
them  especially  desirable  residents.  Or- 
iginally natives  of  Germany,  they  were 
induced  to  migrate  to  Russia  by  Peter  the 
Great  who  became  interested  in  them  dur- 
ing his  wanderings  over  Europe.  About 
thirty  years  ago  they  began  coming  to 
America  in  bands,  and  since  that  time  the 
march  has  been  ever  westward. 

Le  Grange. — The  land  owners  of  this 
section  have  expressed  themselves  as  fav-' 
orable  to  the  organization  of  an  irrigation 
district  under  the  provisions  of  the  Wright 
law  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  60,000 
acres  of  their  land.  The  storage  dams, 
tunnels  and  canals  are  estimated  to  cost 
about  $600,000. 

The  Wright  Irrigation  Law  of  Califomia, 

Stockton. — An  interesting  letter  has 
been  received  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  this  place  from  W.  A.  Beard,  a 
well  known  editor  of  Sacramento,  relative 
to  the  new  Wright  irrigation  law  of  this 
state. 

The  letter  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"I  am  nnquallfiedly  in  favor  of  community-ownHI 
Irrigation  Bjntema  and  tiave  no  hesitation  in  adrialnf 
organisation  under  the  Wrlght-Bridgeford  law.  The 
purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  enable  land  owners  to  com- 
bine and  bnild  their  own  irrigation  systems.  By  this 
Act  they  are  authorised  to  band  themselTes  together 
and  to  do  the  things  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  a 
large   work,   including  the  borrowing  of  money. 

"I  know  of  but  one  better  plan  than  that  proTided 
by  the  Wright  irrigation  law  of  this  State,  and  that 
is  the  federal  Reclamation  Act  of  1902,  under  which 
the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  Is  now  building 


oxtcnsive  projects  in  various  parts  of  the  West,  Under 
this  law  the  federal  government  furnishes  the  money 
snd  builds  the  works,  reQUirlng  of  the  farmers  only 
the  repayment  of  the  cost,  without  interest.  The  ad- 
vanUge  of  this  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  Is  in  the 
ellminatioo  of  the  interest. 

••One  of  the  very  best  features  of  the  Federal  Recla- 
mation Act  Is  the  enforced  subdivision  and  settlement 
of  lands  irrigated.  Our  SUte  law  does  not  provide  for 
this,  but  land  owners  organising  a  district  should  pro- 
vide for  it  and  should  see  to  It  that,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  the  large  farms  are  cut  into  smaller  ones  and 
the  water  put  to  Its  best  use  •* 

One  thousand  farmers  in  Plumas  County 
are  to  irrigate  their  farms  with  water 
pumped  by  electricity. 

Just  as  the  electric  road  has  largely  re- 
placed the  steam  road  in  handling  rural 
traffic  in  many  parts  of  this  state,  so  is 
the  gasoline-motor  car  becoming  a  strong 
competitor  of  the  electric  car. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  hay  crop  of  the 
state  is  100,000  tons  short  of  the  demands 
of  the  state  for  the  winter,  and  other 
states  are  already  shipping  hay  in.  Surely 
this  is  not  discouraging  for  any  who  have 
land  good  enough  for  alfalfa  or  grain. 

A  fruit  grower  near  Selma  reports  a 
yield  of  353  tons  of  raisins  from  a  210- 
acre  vineyard,  and  130  tons  of  dried 
peaches  from  a  sixty-flve-acre  orchard. 
At  the  prices  received  the  whole  farm 
gives  a  profit  of  over  $130  per  acre. 

Asparagus  culture  is  one  of  the  profit- 
able industries  about  Corcoran.  The  aver- 
age yearly  net  profit  per  acre  for  this  In- 
dustry from  $140  to  $360. 

A  spring  arbor  day  is  to  be  selected,  at 
which  time  all  fraternities,  clubs,  societies, 
and  individuals  are  supposed  to  turn  out 
and  assist  in  the  planting  of  trees  along 
the  roads  leading  into  the  city  of  Stockton. 

Nearly  6,000  acres  have  already  been 
contracted  to  the  growing  of  sugar  beets 
for  the  new  $550,000  sugar  plant  that  is 
being  erected  two  miles  south  of  Santa 
Ana. 

A  number  of  prominent  Iowa  capitalists 
have  purchased  284  acres  of  the  old  Nuevo 
San  Jacinto  land  grant  which  formerly  in- 
cluded 48,000  acres,  near  Lake  View,  Riv- 
erside County,  They  will  erect  a  health 
resort  and  bring  other  Iowa  people  to  the 
Coast.  In  the  same  vicinity  a  ten-acre 
orange  grove  in  full  bearing  has  been  sold 
for  $13,500,  and  another  grove  of  the 
same  size  for  $10,000  to  wealthy  Eastern 
people  for  a  future  home. 

Fresno  County  has  the  largest  vineyard 
acreage  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  A 
single  vineyard  covers  3000  acres,  and 
another  5,400-acre  ranch  is  largely  de- 
voted to  the  culture  of  the  grape. 

General  reports  indicate  that  the  orange 
crop  of  Southern  California  will  sell  for 
about  $20,000,000  this  year,  or  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  that  of  last  year.  The 
fruit  is  ripening  slowly,  and  the  oranges 
are  a   little  small,  but  of  a  high   grade. 
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^^Why  the  rubber  wasit  t  played'' 

Until  you  have  heard  Amberol 
Records  you  have  not  heard  the 
Edison  Phonograph  at  its  best 

Edison  Amberol  Records  have  made  the  Edison  Phonograph  a 
more  fascinating  entertainer  than  before  —  added  richness  and  sweet- 
ness to  its  tone,  increased  its  repertoire  and  enabled  it  to  giv^e  to 
more  people  more  of  the  kind  of  music  they  enjoy. 

Consider  the  increased  enjoyment  of  a  Record  that  plays  twice 
as  long  as  the  regular  Edison  Record  and  longer  than  any  other 
Record  made. 

Go  to  the  nearest  dealer  today  and  hear  the  Edison  Phonograph 
play  an  Amberol  Record.  He  will  tell  you  how  you  can  play  it  on  your 
present  Phonograph  and  still  play  the  Records  you  have. 

Edison  Phonographs  are  sold  at  the  same  prices  everywhere  in  the  United 
States,  $19.50  to  $195.00.  Amberol  Records,  50c. ;  regular  Edison  Records,  35c. ; 
Grand  Opera  Records,  75c. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  catalogues  of  Edison  Phonographs  and  Records. 

NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY,   74  Lakeside  A^e.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

The  Edison  Bntinest  Phonograph  reduces  the  cost  of  letter  writing  one-half  tiX^auia%  (If  fifiiffl^ 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Padflc  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adrertlsera.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Oranges  in  large  or  small  quantities  are 
shipped  from  California  every  day  of  the 
year. 

A  farmer  on  the  borders  of  Tulare  Lake 
reports  three  crops  of  wheat  a  year.  He 
threshed  one  crop  in  August,  cut  another 
late  in  December,  and  planted  the  third 
about  January  1. 

Due  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  past 
summer,  the  fig  crop  this  year  will  be 
extremely  light  in  California. 

A  new  process  for  the  prevention  of  the 


sugaring  of  raisins  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  by  the  E.  L.  Chaddock  Company 
of  Fresno.  This  will  enable  the  fruit  to 
be  kept  several  times  as  long,  it  is  claimed. 

It  is  reported  that  Los  Angeles  is  to  be 
the  distributing  center  for  a  new  company 
that  will  develop  a  rich  42,000-acre  de- 
posit of  borax. 

A  4000-acre  building-stone,  sand,  and 
gravel  tract  will  be  opened  up  northwest 
of  Los  Angeles  for  the  production  of  these 
utilities  on  a  large  scale. 


MONTANA. 


Half-a-Million     Acres     to     Be     Reclaimed 
Under  Carey  Act. 

Conrad. — A  contract  has  been  made  be- 
tween the  State  Land  Board  and  a  La- 
crosse, Wis.  firm,  for  the  reclamation  of 
an  additional  65,000  acres  of  arid  land 
under  the  Carey  Act.  The  tract  to  be  ir- 
rigated is  in  the  central  part  of  Teton 
County  and  the  storage  dam  is  fifteen 
miles  west  of  Conrad.  About  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  are  being  employed  on  the 
construction  work  at  the  present  time. 
Besides  this  tract,  the  same  company  will 
supply  water  for  an  additional  60,000 
acres  which  it  has  previously  segregated. 
This  body  of  land  will  be  put  on  the  mar- 
ket in  1909,  the  deeded  lands  to  be  open 
for  sale  in  June  and  the  Carey  Act  with- 
drawals in  September. 

When  all  of  the  projects  under  con- 
struction in  this  county  are  completed, 
about  half  a  million  acres  will  have  been 
recovered  to  the  homeseeker.  The  other 
projects,  besides  the  Withee-Cargill,  are 
the  Sun  River,  Bynum,  and  Warfield  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  the 
Milk  River  in  the  northern. 

'^AmalgamAted**     Interests     to     Construct 
Large  Dams. 

Butte. — Filings  have  been  made,  by  the 
"Amalgamated"  interests,  of  applications 
for  water  for  two  additional  dams  and 
power  plants.  Both  of  these  applications 
call  for  25,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second  from  the  flow  of  the  Missouri  River, 
one  dam  to  be  erected  near  Rainbow  Falls 
where  the  same  company  is  already  con- 
structing a  similar  work,  the  other  to  be 
built  above  their  dam  under  construction 
at  Big  Falls.  The  application  states  that 
the  water  is  to  be  used  for  irrigation,  min- 
ing, manufacturing,  and  railroad  purposes. 

Montana   Leads    Other   States    in    Mining 
Industry. 

The  annual  report  of  State  Mining  In- 
spector, William  Walsh,  contains  some  in- 


teresting facts  in  reference  to  the  mining 
industry  in  Montana.  During  the  past  ten 
years  Montana  has  held  first  rank  among 
the  precious-mineral-producing  states  of 
the  nation.  Montana  has  led  all  states  in 
the  production  of  silver  and  copper, 
though  Just  at  present  this  may  not  be  the 
case  due  to  curtailment  among  some  of  the 
largest  mines  and  not  due  to  the  falling  off 
of  the  supply  in  any  way.  More  than  forty 
per  cent  of  the  copper  of  the  world  is  fur- 
nished by  the  copper  fields  of  this  state, 
and  the  increasing  need  for  this  metal  due 
to  recent  electrical  development  will  not 
permit  any  slump  in  the  future  demand. 

Government  Withdraws  Land  for  Irriga- 
tion Project. 

According  to  reports  from  Butte,  the 
government  has  withdrawn  from  settle- 
ment a  large  amount  of  land  in  the  water- 
shed of  the  Little  Bitter  Root  Mountains 
that  a  reservoir  may  be  constructed  to  irri- 
gate the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation, 
which  is  to  be  thrown  open  to  settlement 
during  1909. 

Future  development  in  Montana  hinges 
largely  upon  the  utiliKation  of  her  im- 
mense water  resources.  The  next  year 
promises  much  in  this  direction,  for  it  is 
almost  certain  that  two  new  electric  roads 
will  be  built,  the  one  by  former  Senator 
Clark,  from  Missoula  up  the  Bitter  Root 
Valley  to  Hamilton,  the  other,  by  a  Bil- 
lings S3mdicate,  up  the  Yellowstone  valley 
to  Laurel.  Three  other  roads  are  pro- 
jected and  work  may  be  begun  this  year; 
— one  of  these  is  to  connect  Helena  and 
Butte,  another  is  the  Great  Falls-Teton 
line  which  will  pass  through  one  of  the 
most  productive  sections  of  the  state,  and 
the  third  is  projected  to  pass  up  Stillwater 
Creek  to  Cooke  City,  opening  up  one  of  the 
richest  mining  sections  of  the  state.  Be- 
sides this,  two  of  the  continental  railroads 
will  electrify  a  part  of  their  lines  among 
the  Montana  mountains;  and  water  power 
will  be  used  in  various  ways  in  the  several 
irrigation  projects  of  the  state. 


NEVADA. 


25,000-Acre    Reclamation    Project    Under 
Way. 

Reno. — Arrangements     were    completed 
in  this  city  for  the  beginning  of  a  scheme 


to  irrigate  25,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
extreme  north-western  corner  of  Nevada 
and  the  eastern  corner  of  California.  Water 
rights  have  already  been  secured  and  the 
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Flexible  Wafer-Like  Blade 


MAN'S    first   cutting 
implement    was    a 
piece  of  flint  chip- 
ped to  a  sharp  edge* 

Ages  later  he  noticed  copper  and 
though  soft,  made  his  tools  of  that. 
Then  he  found  that  cin  and  copper 
mixed  made  a  harder  substance^ 
bronze.  The  bronze  age  lasted  thou- 
sands of  years. 

Net  until  what  %vc  know  as  ''his- 
toric" times  did  man  learn  to  use  iron. 

Steel  came  centuries  later* 

Man  is  now  perfecting  steeL 

We  are  not  always  aware  when 
history  is  being  made. 

The  Gillette  Blade  represents  a 
new  idea — the  iirst  new  principle  in  a 
razor  blade  in  over  four  hundred  years. 

Experts  from  The  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  have  been  work- 
ing for  five  years  on  a  finer  steel  for  the 
Gillette  Blade.  {Introduced  Sepfrm- 
i^er  1,  1908.) 


This  New-Process  Blade  is  the 
keenest  shaving  edge  ever  devised  by 
the  skill  of  man — a  new  steel,  made  to 
special  fornnula.  It  takes  an  edge  so 
sharpf  a  temper  so  hard  and  tough  that 
no  cutting  implement  has  ever  been 
known  to  compare  with  it, 

The  Gillette  Blade  is  wafer-thin, 
flexible,  with  a  hard,  mirror-like  finish, 
and  a  marvelous  durability. 

For  certain  very  good  reasons  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  piece  of  steel  that 
will  take  and  hold  as  fine  an  edge  un- 
less it  is  wafer-thin  and  flexible. 

There  is  no  other  blade  in  the  world 
as  thin  or  as  flexible  as  the  Gillette 
— or  that  will  do  the  work  of  the 
Gillette. 

There  is  no  razor  like  the  Gillette: 
no  handle,  no  blade  like  it. 

It  is  the  one  ''safety"  razor  that  is 
safe — cannot  cut  the  face.  It  is  the 
only  razor  that  can  be  adjusted  for  a 
light  or  a  close  shave. 

Standard  set,  $5,00,  On  sale  every- 
where. 


Ntii,  Tori.  TimriBiiK-  GILLETTE     SALES    CO. 

Chit^sf.  Si»a  £jrchfiitrf  Blig.  504    Hjmball  Bultdlnd.  Boston 

Factories  ;  &osio]i«  Hob  [real,  Loadoo,  BsrtjDi^  Paris 


Motiifeaf,  Que. 


Gillette  l^^^y 

^^^^^^  NO  STROPPING      HOHONtNG  M^CL^^C#X^ 


I>on't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dcnitnir  with  adrortlnem.    It  will  be  appreciated. 
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firm  expects  to  put  half-a-million  dollars 
into  the  scheme.  The  location  selected 
twenty-five  miles  from  Cedarville,  Califor- 
nia, has  three  lakes,  one  of  which  is  to  be 


turned  Into  a  storage  reservoir.  As  soon 
as  expedient  a  town  site  will  be  established 
and  the  gentlemen  interested  in  the  pro- 
ject expect  to  make  their  homes  here. 


NEWBIEXIOO. 


Unutilized  Water  Resources  of  the  State. 

Santa  Fe. — The  statement  has  been 
made  here  recently  by  one  of  the  engi- 
neers of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey that  only  eight  hundred  of  the  half- 
million  available  horse  power  of  the  ter- 
ritory is  being  utilized  at  present.  There 
is  now  practically  no  data  on  the  flow  of 
the  different  streams  of  the  territory 
though  many  of  them  will  be  of  immense 
importance  in  the  development  of  the  near 
future.  The  Water  Resources  branch  of 
the  Geological  Survey  has  been  active  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  in  the  attempt  to 
secure  data  on  the  flow  of  the  various 
streams  of  the  state,  but  their  working 
appropriation  has  been  too  small  to  allow 
anything  but  very  meager  records  and  the 
majority  of  the  streams  of  the  state  they 
have  not  been  able  to  touch  at  all.  The 
recent  creation  of  the  office  of  Territorial 
Engineer  proves  that  New  Mexico  is  now 
alive  to  her  needs  in  this  field  and  some 
very  important  work  is  under  way. 

Movement  to  Organize  International  Irri- 
gation Congress. 

Albuquerque. — ^At  the  time  of  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Sixteenth  National  Irrigation 
Congress  in  this  city,  a  letter  was  read 
from  the  governor  of  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  en- 
dorsing the  movement  which  this  national 
congress  represents,  and  encouraging  the 
organization  of  an  International  Irrigation 
Congress:  The  suggestion  was  well  re- 
ceived at  that  time  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  chief  execu- 
tives of  all  foreign  nations  and  the  various 
states  of  the  republics  of  the  American 
continents,  inviting  them  to  the  next  na- 
tional congress  which  is  to  be  held  in  Spo- 
kane, Washington  in  1909.  It  is  probable 
at  that  time  that  the  congress  will  either 
be  broadened  to  an  international  scope  or 
some  such  auxiliary  organized.  At  the  last 
congress  representatives  were  present  from 
Mexico,  France,  England,  Italy,  Germany. 
South  Africa,  and  South  America,  some  of 
these  delegated  having  come  thousands  of 
miles  for  this  special  purpose.  Already 
the  governor  of  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  whose 
message  originally  suggested  that  the 
congress  be  broadened  to  an  international 
scope,  has  invited  the  1910  session  to  his 
state,  and  the  public  erection  of  a  large 
auditorium  with  a  view  to  its  acceptance 
has  already  begun. 

National   Railroad   From    Washington,    D. 
C.  to  Coast  Agitated. 

Santa  Fe. — There  has  been  recent  strong 
agitation  here  of  a  national  railroad  to  be 


built  from  Washington,  D.  C.  to  pass 
through  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Santa 
Fe  and  on  to  California  and  the  Coast. 
The  enthusiasts  of  the  scheme  would  have 
the  road  built  and  maintained  jointly  by 
the  National  government  and  the  various 
states  through  which  it  passed  and  who 
received  its  benefit.  The  agitators  say  that 
it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  until 
such  a  national  highway  must  be  seriously 
considered. 

Land  Restored  to  Public  Entry. 

Notice  has  been  given  by  the  Interior 
Department  of  the  restoration  of  four  sec- 
tions of  the  Gila  National  Forest  to  public 
entry,  filing  or  selection  to  be  allowable 
at  the  land  office  at  Las  Cruces,  New  Mex- 
ico, on  or  after  January  13,  1909. 

National    Archaeological    Museum    Likely 
for  Santa  Fe. 

Santa  Fe. — It  is  very  likely  that  the  only 
school  of  archaeology  on  the  continent  will 
soon  be  established  in  this  city.  The  man- 
aging committee  of  the  American  School 
of  Archaeology  recently  has  made  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  most  available  locations 
for  such  a  school  to  become  the  Western 
Hemisphere  sister  of  the  older  and  highly 
endowed  schools  of  the  same  society  at 
Athens,  Rome  and  Jerusalem.  The  com- 
petitors for  the  school  location  include  Los 
Angeles,  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  the 
City  of  Mexico,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
From  the  school  would  be  directed  the  re- 
search work  of  the  Southwest  and  also 
that  to  be  undertaken  in  Alaska,  Central 
America  and  some  portions  of  South 
America.  Also  there  would  be  established 
a  museum  of  world  interest.  The  historic 
associations  of  this  city  and  its  nearness 
to  large  fields  of  research  are  responsible 
for  its  favorable  consideration. 

Whether  this  school  is  to  be  located 
here  now  rests  with  the  citizenship,  for  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  national  commit- 
tee, resolutions  were  passed  which  stated 
the  conditions  under  which  the  school  and 
museum  would  be  established  in  Santa  Fe. 

The  conditions  specified  have  in  part 
already  been  pledged  by  the  Legislature, 
so  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  city  will 
be  the  ultimate  selection  of  the  national 
committee. 

Underground  Irrigation   for   New  Mexico. 

It  is  reported  that  several  hundred  far- 
mers who  want  to  establish  themselves  on 
arid  lands  in  New  Mexico  will  be  assisted 
to  this  realization  by  the  National  Land 
and  Sub-Irrigation  Company,  a  three-mil- 
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Do  you  realize  the  great  and  distinct 
advantages  of  the  Franklin  automobile? 

The  Franklin  is  not  complicated  nor  heavy.  It  is  not  hard  on  tires.  It 
does  not  strain  and  rack  itself.    It  does  not  jar  and  jolt  the  passengers. 

The  Franklin  has  full-elliptic  springs,  front  and  back— the  only  spring  sus- 
pension that  gives  perfect  riding  qualities.  The  wheels  are  large,  giving  road 
smoothness.  The  chassis  frame  is  wood,  laminated— lighter  and  stronger  than 
pressed  steel,  and  it  does  not  transmit  shocks. 

These  features  make  the  Franklin  the  most  comfortable  of  automobiles — 
a  supreme  advantage. 

The  Franklin  motor  by  using  an  auxiliary  cylinder  exhaust  and  sheet 
metal  radiating  flanges  is  cooled  with  air,  without  using  water.  This  does  away 
wit|i  the  weight  and  complication  of  the  water  system— a  distinct  advantage. 

There  is  not  anything  in  the  Franklin  cooling  system  to  disable  the  motor, 
as  does  leakage,  boiling,  or  freezing  of  the  water  system.  There  is  nothing  to 
fuss  with  nor  worry  over. 

You  can  use  the  Franklin  freely  every  day  in  any  climate — a  most  impor- 
tant advantage. 

Then  you  have  the  advantage  of  high-grade  construction— the  best  steel 
and  the  best  materials.  And  with  a  motor  that  gives  continuous  power,  with 
plenty  of  reserve  ability,  you  can  go  anywhere  you  want  to  with  comfort  and 
safety.    That  is  what  you  want. 

Weigh  and 'examine  different   makes  of  automobiles.     Ride   in   them 
Then  weigh  and  examine  a  Franklin.    Ride  in  it  over  the  same  road.    You 
will  realize  the  advantages  of  the  Franklin  as  you  cannot  in  any  other  way. 

Our  new  40-page  catalogue  de  luxe  shows  all  Franklin  models— their 
graceful  design  and  high  character.  It  is  the  most  informing  automobile  book 
ever  printed.    It  is  sent  ( on  request  only )  to  all  interested. 


H  H   FRANKLIN   MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Syracuse  N  Y 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Hontbly  when  dealing  with  adrertlsera.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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lion-dollar  corporation  recently  organised 
in  Kansas  City  to  exploit  the  Wiggins  sys- 
tem of  irrigation,  as  announced  in  the  Ari- 
zona columns  last  month.  The  claim  of 
this  system  is  that  it  can  reclaim  any  sec- 
tion where  a  well  can  be  found  that  will 
supply  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  barrels  of 
water  every  twenty-four  hours  for  each 
ten  to  twenty-five  acres.  The  plan  is  to 
scatter  the  water  over  the  land  entirely 
by  underground  tiling,  thus  preventing 
evaporation  and  waste.  A  machine  has 
been  perfected  which  will  make  the  tiling 


at  from  one  half  to  one-fourth  the  pre- 
vious cost,  and  the  plan  is  to  establish 
the  settler  and  allow  him  considerable. time 
to  pay  for  the  pumping  system. 

Woric  Began  on  32,000-Acre  Project. 

The  Eden  Ditch  Company  in  San  Juan 
County  has  begun  work  on  its  system 
which  purposes  to  recover  32,000  acres  of 
fine  alfalfa,  fruit,  and  sugar-beet  land. 
Water  is  expected  to  be  on  the  land  for 
1909  and  will  provide  home  sites  for  at 
least  a  thousand  families. 


ARIZONA. 


Restoration  of  Land  to  Public  Settlement. 

Notice  has  been  given  through  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  that  223  acres  of  land 
formerly  included  in  the  Garces  National 
Forest  of  Arizona  will  be  subject  to  set- 
tlement and  entry  at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  on 
December  19,  1908.  Preference  is  given 
to  any  persons  who  have  in  good  faith 
claimed  any  part  of  this  land  and  occupied 
it  since  January  1,  1906. 

There  is  also  notice  that  a  small  tract 
formerly  withdrawn  in  connection  with  the 
Salt  River  project,  has  been  restored  for 
entry  or  selection  after  January  29,  1909, 
at  Phoenix. 

Watw  for  10,000  Acres  of  Yuma  Project. 

A  temporary  scoop- water  wheel  has  just 
been  completed  and  perfected,  which  will 
reclaim  10,000  of  the  total  92,000  acres  of 
the  Tuma  Government  project.  This  large 
wheel  is  turned  by  two  fifty-horsepower 
gasoline  engines  and  when  still  further 
perfected  will  lift  6,000  miners  inches  of 
water  per  second.  In  form  it  is  copied 
after  the  old  scoop-water  wheel  which  has 
been  used  in  different  parts  of  Europe  for 
many  years  and  in  some  parts  of  Califor- 
nia. Its  use  is  to  be  merely  temporary,  or 
until  the  large  dam  now  under  construc- 
tion is  completed  and  the  reservoir  filled. 
With  this  water  wheel  the  Government  is 
anxious  to  demonstrate  to  prospective 
home-seekers  the  immense  possibilities  of 
irrigation  in  the  Yuma  Valley.  Already 
water  has  been  supplied  to  about  500  acres 
and  this  amount  is  being  added  to  at  the 
rate  of  about  160  acres  per  day. 

Plan  to  Reclaim  50,000  Acres  of  Desert. 

Near  Harrisburg,  a  site  has  been  chosen 
for  the  building  of  a  storage  dam  which  it 
is  claimed  will  safely  irrigate  50,000  acres 
of  promising  desert  land.  There  is  said 
to  be  far  more  land  just  as  rich,  but  the 
limiting  feature  is  the  seventeen-foot  bed- 
rock dam  which  will  supply  but  an  esti- 
mated flow  of  10,000  miner's  inches  of 
water.  The  building  of  a  three-mile  ditch 
will  give  a  drop  of  fifty  feet,  which  will 
insure  light  and  power  for  the  desert  oasis 


that  will  follow  the  successful  completion 
of  the  enterprise. 

Irrigation    and    Power   Project    South    of 
Tucson. 

Tucson,  Arizona. — ^Though  the  names  of 
the  exploiters  were  not  made  public,  it  is 
known  that  the  cement  has  been  purchased 
in  this  city  for  the  building  of  an  immense 
irrigation  and  power  project  about  seventy 
miles  southwest  of  here.  The  general  plan 
is  to  wall  up  a  deep  narrow  canyon  with 
an  up-to-date  concrete  dam.  It  is  affirmed 
that  the  water  flow  will  supply  power  for 
the  operation  of  a  hundred  stamp  ore  mill 
and  still  be  available  for  cheap  irrigation. 
This  is  enthusiastically  claimed  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  irrigation  schemes  ever 
proposed  in  the  territory  of  Arizona. 

General  Arizona  Notes. 

Glendale,  Arizona. — Nearly  four  thou- 
sand people  attended  the  large  public  bar- 
becue here,  held  in  commemoration  of  the 
reopening  of  the  large  beet-sugar  factory 
and  the  beginning  of  the  new  era  of  Salt 
River  Valley  prosperity.  Special  trains 
were  run  from  Phoenix,  and  the  day  given 
up  to  numerous  athletic  contests  and  a 
general  good  time  about  the  great  pits 
where  the  three  steers,  two  pigs  and  a 
sheep  were  roasted  to  juicy  lusciousness. 
This  event  is  to  celebrate  the  recent  pur- 
chase of  the  property  and  equipment  of 
the  former  projectors  who  were  not  mak- 
ing a  success  of  their  beet-sugar  venture. 
The  new  company  has  invested  about  a 
million  dollars  here  and  has  a  good  rec- 
ord of  successes  in  Colorado  aad  other 
sugar-beet  fields. 

The  largest  ostrich  farm  in  the  world  is 
that  of  the  Pan-American  Ostrich  Com- 
pany, twelve  miles  out  on  the  Yuma  road 
from  Phoenix.  The  only  possible  excep- 
tion to  this  statement  is  a  certain  ostrich 
ranch  said  to  be  located  somewhere  in  Af- 
rica. The  Pan-American  ranch  has  two 
thousand  full-grown  ostriches  at  present, 
and  nearly  a  thousand  chicks.  The  life 
of  an  ostrich  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
a  human  being,  and  the  annual  profit  is 
figured  to  be  about  fifty  dollars  per  year 
per  bird.     This   is  one  of   the   very  few 
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ranches  where  the  plumes  are  fully  pre- 
pared -for  the  market  and  even  retailed 
from  the  farm  house,  though  some  of  the 
raw  product  is  shipped  to  New  York.  The 
plumes  are  often  worth  fifty  dollars  when 
carefully  curled  and  tinted,  and  altogether 
this  forms  one  of  the  most  profitable  en- 
terprises of  the  Salt  River  Valley.  The 
present  flock  on  the  ranch  is  the  natural 
increase  from  a  few  birds  brought  over 
from  Africa  about  eighteen  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Harbert.  The  ranch  contains  sixteen 
hundred  acres,  mostly  in  alfalfa,  which  is 
a  choice  food  for  this  noble  bird. 

The  federal  control  of  public  grazing 
lands  was  the  one  great  live  topic  at  the 
recent  session  of  the  Arizona  Cattle  Grow- 
ers* Association  at  Phoenix.  The  policy 
was  strongly  endorsed  by  the  president  in 
his  address.  He  stated  that  there  had 
been  a  steady  growth  of  sentiment  toward 
government  supervision  during  the  past 
year,  and  this  feeling  was  very  largely  due 
to  the  favorable  treatment  received  by 
stockmen  grazing  upon  the  national  for- 
est reserves.  He  quoted  from  the  res- 
olution unanimously  carried  by  the  as- 
sociation a  year  ago  which  suggested  that 
the  open  public  lands  be  leased  upon  a 
per-capita  carrying  basis,  the  lease  to  be 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years,  and 
not  to  interfere  with  homestead  entries  at 
set  periods.  A  bill  recommended  by  the 
National  Livestock  Association,  embody- 
ing these  and  other  points,  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  and  will  be  actively 


pushed  during  the  present  session  of  Con-, 
gross. 

Among  the  interesting  features  of  the 
recent  annual  territorial  fair  of  Arizona 
at  Phoenix,  were  the  exhibits  from  the  new 
cotton  industry  of  the  Salt  River  Valley, 
where  200  acres  are  now  being  harvested. 
About  two  hundred  different  varieties  of 
dates  were  also  exhibited  from  the  South- 
west, where  this  industry  has  a  good 
start.  At  the  annual  Indian  Day  thous- 
ands of  the  redskins  pompously  came  to 
take  advantage  of  the  free  admission  and 
gave  almost  circus  amusement  to  the 
crowds. 

Parties  of  Phoenix  and  Los  Angeles, 
California,  business  men  have  recently  in- 
vestigated what  they  enthusiastically  think 
will  become  one  of  the  greatest  reclama- 
tion projects  in  the  West.  The  section 
consists  of  a  vast  area  on  the  western 
border  of  Arizona  and  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  California.  On  the  Arizona  side 
of  the  Colorado  is  said  to  be  a  desert  val- 
ley of  200,000  acres  and  half  as  much  on 
the  California  side.  There  is  plenty  of 
available  water  ready  for  application  and 
the  land  is  known  to  be  very  rich.  At 
present  the  nearest  railroad  station  is 
Glamis,  seventy  miles  away  on  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  but  it  is  possible  to  go  down 
the  Colorado  River  from  Parker.  There  is 
already  the  town  of  Blythe  City,  and  the 
immediate  dream  of  the  two  sections  is  a 
railroad  and  possibly  a  government  recla- 
mation project. 


COLORADO. 


Garden  of  Gods  Becomes  City  Park. 

Colorado  Springs. — Colorado  has  been 
called  the  playground  of  the  nation,  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the 
state  centers  at  Colorado  Springs.  Very 
recently  this  city  has  been  put  a  big  step 
forward  in  the  perpetuation  of  her  claims 
to  the  tourist.  By  the  gift  of  the  children 
of  the  late  Charles  E.  Perkins,  the  480- 
acre  tract  including  what  has  long  been 
known  as  the  Garden  of  Gods,  has  become 
the  property  of  the  city  of  Colorado 
Springs.  Nothing  pertaining  to  the  gift 
was  found  in  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Per- 
kins when  he  died  about  a  year  ago,  but 
a  note  written  on  the  back  of  an  envelope 
told  of  the  wish  that  his  children  might 
give  this  scenic  wonder  to  the  city  for  park 
purposes.  This  tract  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Perkins  in  1879  and  has  been  open  to 
the  public  since  that  time.  It  was  even 
improved  to  the  extent  of  several  thou- 
sands of  dollars  by  the  owner.  No  attrac- 
tion of  this    region,    not    even    excepting 


Pike's  Peak  itself,  is  more  famed  than  the 
Garden  of  Gods.  Colorado  Springs  park 
system  now  Includes  over  2,000  acres  of 
scenery  unrivalled  for  variety  and  beauty. 

Estate  of  Late  John  Hay  to  Become  Som- 
mer  Resort. 

Crystal  Park,  consisting  of  1,200  acres, 
9,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  has  been 
purchased  from  the  estate  of  the  late  John 
Hay  and  is  to  become  a  summer  resort.  It 
is  nine  miles  from  Colorado  Springs  and  is 
.  reached  by  a  broad  automobile  path. 

Returns  From  Colorado  Fruit  Lands. 

Well-developed  orchard  tracts  in  the  Ir- 
rigated fruit-growing  belt  of  Colorado  are 
worth  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  per  acre;  and 
to  prove  that  that  valuation  is  not  exces- 
sive, it  is  told  that  a  man  near  Grand 
Junction  sold  his  1907  pear  crop  from  ten 
acres  for  $20,500.  At  Palisades,  bearing 
orchards  have  recently  been  sold  for  |2,- 
000  per  acre  and  they  are  paying  from 
twenty  to  fifty  per  cent  yearly  on  this 
valuation. 


ALASKA. 

Alaska  Seeks  Government  Aid  For  Roads.      Kain,  was  recently  in  this  city  on  his  gen- 

-A  representative  of      eral  tour  through  the  Northwest  for  the 

purpose  of  arousing  interest  in  the  build- 


Portland,  Oregon.- 
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log  of  Alaskan  roads.  "No  where  in  the 
world,"  he  says,  "does  the  building  of 
wagon  roads  and  railroads  promise  so 
much  towards  the  production  of  wealth 
and  the  relief  of  mankind.  Give  us  roads 
and  we  will  give  you  in  return  heaps  of 
gold.  We  are  giving  you  gold  in  millions 
now,  without  roads,  but  what  we  will  do 
when  you  aid  us  to  open  that  land  with 
any  decent  road  system,  will  amaze  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  There  are 
from  40,000  to  50,000  of  the  most  ven- 
turesome men  in  the  world,"  he  continues 
in  the  interview,  "who  struggling  day  and 
night  against  arctic  conditions  are  enrich- 
ing America  by  some  eighteen  to  twenty 
million  dollars  of  gold  produced  every 
year.  There  are  beds  of  gold  that  will  not 
be  mined  for  a  century  yet,  for  districts 
may  come  and  go,  but  with  the  exhaustion 
of  one  there  will  be  two  more  waiting,  if 
you  will  only  give  us  roads."  The  nucleus 
for  road-making  is  already  there  in  the 
form  of  the  Board  of  Road  Commissioners 
for  Alaska.  This  commission  is  composed 
of  army  officers  appointed  under  the  act  of 
Congress  of  1905  and  supported  by  the  ap- 
propriation of  seventy  per  cent  of  a  gen- 
eral license  and  occupation  tax  provided 
for  under  the  law.  With  this  limited  fund 
the  construction  of  trails  and  roads  has 
been  going  on,  but  the  vast  territory  has 
only  been  touched  as  yet  with  modern 
methods  of  transportation.  In  some  parts 
of  Alaska  the  freight  charges  are  from 
seven  to  eight  dollars  per  ton  per  mile  or 
from  1700  to  |800  for  hauling  a  ton  a 
hundred  miles.  The  average  rate  is  from 
one  dollar  to  two  dollars  per  ton  per  mile. 
This  excessive  rate  permits  the  working  of 


only  the  very  richest  claims.  For  example, 
in  many  districts  ground  that  will  not  pay 
more  than  two  dollars  and  forty  cents 
per  cublic  yard  in  gold  is  considered 
worthless,  while  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  ten  cents  per  yard  will  make 
money  for  the  capitalist  The  hope  now 
is  that  Congress  may  be  persuaded  to  pro- 
vide a  larger  amount  for  the  road  fund. 
The  promise  is  made  that  with  reasonable 
transportation  rates,  in  addition  to  the 
agricultural  development  that  is  fast  tak- 
ing place,  wages  would  drop  from  the  ten 
dollars  now  demanded,  to  three  or  four 
dollars  per  day,  and  a  new  era  of  exploita- 
tion and  development  would  begin. 

Alaska  As  a  National  Investment. 

The  vision  of  Seward  is  vindicated,  ac- 
cording to  the  big  figures  that  are  float- 
ing about  concerning  the  various  items  of 
Alaskan  production.  The  gold  output 
could  pay  ofC  the  original  17,200,000, 
which  early  day  croakers  thought  more 
than  wasted,  about  every  four  months.  It 
will  be  only  a  year  or  two  until  the 
scarcely  less  valuable  copper  metal  will  be 
able  to  swallow  the  original  amount  every 
twelve  months.  The  yearly  salmon  catch 
has  been  larger  than  this  amount  for  some 
time  now;  and  the  seals  caught  from  three 
small  islands  have  created  a  much  larger 
amount  of  wealth  than  the  first  price.  One 
of  the  latest  discoveries  is  of  vast  beds  of 
coal  which  will  enable  Alaska  to  work  her 
raw  material  into  commercial  shape  right 
at  home;  and  it  may  be  that  all  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  will  in  time  be  supplied  with 
cheap  fuel  from  these  coal  deiK>sits. 


HAWAn. 


Greatest    Tropical    Military    Post    in    the 
World. 

The  new  army  post  at  Leilehau,  the 
estimated  cost  of  which  is  over  two  mil- 
lion dollars,  will  be  the  largest  tropical 
military  post  in  the  world,  it  is  said.  The 
new  post  will  consist  of  three  hundred  re- 
enforced-concrete  structures  and  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  absolutely  the  largest,  though  the  per- 
manent garrison  will  likely  be  a  little 
smaller  than  that  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas.  The  work  is  estimated  to  require 
two  years  for  completion,  and  the  first  two 
squadrons  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry  which  will 
arrive  the  middle  of  January  will  be  given 


temporary  quarters  until  the  first  build- 
ings are  erected. 

A  Large  Irrigation  System  Assured. 

Honolulu. — Word  has  been  received  of 
the  recent  sale  of  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  Hamakua  ditch  bonds  in  London.  This 
ditch  company  will  now  be  able  to  push 
construction  on  the  largest  irrigation  sys- 
tem of  the  Islands,  the  completion  of 
which  will  without  doubt  be  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  of  prosperity  and  develop- 
ment for  the  rich  territory  covered.  The 
most  direct  benefit  from  this  large  project 
will  be  enjoyed  by  the  Honokaa  and  the 
Paauhau  sugar  plantations. 
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Jim  Gotthebestever  and  His  Relatives 


By  H.  A.  Bronson 


Did  you  ever  read  an  alleged  story, 
get  all  worked  up  over  the  plot,  and  hav- 
ing reached  the  last  paragraph  make  the. 
horrible  discovery  that  you  had  been 
stung — that  you  had  been  putting  in 
your  time  on  a  paid  advertisement? 

Of  course  you  have — we  all  have — 
and  will  probably  do  it  again.  But  it 
leaves  kind  of  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
dont  it? 

Now  we  propose  telling  you  some- 
thing of  a  confidential  nature.  The 
stories  are  true  to  life,  and  they  contain 
some  facts  with  which  you  may  not  be 
familiar.  It  will  be  of  permanent  value, 
to  you,  but  it  is  an  advertisement  just 
the  same.  First,  however,  you  should 
know  something  about 

Promoiers  and  Promotiofts. 

Promoters  are  regarded  by  many  as  a 
necessary  evil — ^the  middlemen  of  the 
financial  world. 

There  are  grafters  in  the  promotion 
business,  as  in  nearly  every  other  line, 
who  promote  their  own  interests  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  and  everybody. 
They  care  nothing  for  their  clients  or 
their  friends.  They  are  not  honest  even 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  their  cupidity 
wrecks  their  business,  occasionally  land- 
ing them  where  they  belong — in  prison. 

There  are  others  who  tote  fair  and 
whose  word  is  good.  They  never  close  a 
promotion  deal  until  fully  satisfied  that 
the  thing  to  be  promoted  has  merit,  and 
that  it  will  make  money  for  themselves 
and  those  with  whom  they  do  business. 
Their  offices  are  equipped  with  the  ma- 
chinery necessary  for  getting  quick  ac- 
tion. Their  expenses  are  relatively  small 
and  their  profits  large. 

A  promoter  is  one  who  raises  money, 
either  from  the  sale  of  stock  or  by  sub- 
scription, for  a  specific  purpose.  He 
may  or  may  not  be  directly  interested  in 
the  enterprise  which  he  undertakes  to 
promote — he  need  not  necessarily  invest 


his  own  money.  He  may  finance  a  pub- 
lic amusement  or  a  hospital,  a  manufac- 
tory or  a  bank,  an  undeveloped  mine  or 
a  patent,  an  irrigation  project  or  a  bo- 
nanza farm,  tie  starts  things  and  the 
public  eventually  pays  the  bills. 

The  pay  of  a  promoter  is  always  large, 
and  there  is  a  reason.  He  does  some- 
thing that  the  other  fellow,  lacking  con- 
fidence in  his  own  ability,  can  not  do. 
He  makes  the  terms  and  is  in  a  position 
to  enforce  them. 

Who  Employs  the  Promoterf 

The  inventor  of  the  best  devices  ever 
patented  is  absolutely  helpless,  and  his 
invention  worthless,  unless  he  has  the 
money  to  put  it  on  the  market.  If  he 
sells  it  he  gets  skinned ;  if  he  keeps  it  he 
can 't  do  anything  with  it.  So  with  the 
moneyless  prospector.  He  may  have 
title  to  the  best  claim  in  the  hills,  but  un- 
less he  can  sell  or  develop  it  he  might 
better  own  a  job  with  a  section  gacag. 

It  is  the  promoter's  business  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  man  with  the  inven- 
tion, the  miner  with  the  prospect  hole, 
the  genius  who  has  originated  a  prac- 
tkal  scheme  for  making  money  and  lacks 
the  financial  or  business  ability  to  inter- 
est the  investing  public.  If  the  promo- 
ter does  as  he  agrees,  and  promises  in- 
vestors no  more  than  is  possible  of  ac- 
complishment, he  is  working  along  legi-  ^ 
timate  lines  and  is  really  a  benefactor, 
be  his  pay  little  or  big. 

Promotion  companies,  as  a  rule,  are 
close  corporations.  One  or  more  men 
who  know  that  there  is  big  money  in  the 
business,  open  an  office.  Trade  secrets 
are  jealously 'guarded  and  the  company 
is  bound  to  succeed  with  proper  man- 
agement. It  never  expands  because  the 
important  factor  of  co-operation— com- 
bination on  a  large  scale — is  overlooked 
or  ignored.  Compared  with  the  busi- 
ness developed  by  the  corporation  which 
takes  In  hundreds  of  partners,  all  co- 
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The  Howard  Watch 


"Arrived  on  HOWARD  time."  You 
can*t  do  better  than  that.  Every 
Howard  owner  knows  what  Howard 
Time  is.  Men  who  carry  HOWARDS 
are  almost  a  class  by  themselves. 
They  are  men  whose  time  is  valuable 
and  who  expect  accuracy  in  others. 
They  like  precision  for  its  own  sake. 
Punctuality  is  the  politeness  of  kings. 
It  is  also  a  quality  of  the  successful 


business  man.  A  man  finds  that  a 
Howard  helps  him  to  form  habits  of 
decision  and  exactness.  Unconscious- 
ly he  begins  to  live  up  to  his  watch. 
You  must  know  the  time  before  you 
can  save  it. 

A  HOWARD  Watch  is  always  worth  what  you 
pay  for  it.  The  price  of  each  watch — from 
the  1 7-jewel  in  a  fine  gold-filled  case  (guaran- 
teed for  23  years)  at  $33.00;  to  the  23.jewel 
in  a  14-kt.  solid  gold  case  at  $130.00  —  is  fixed 
at  the  factory,  and  a  printed  ticket  attached. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  seU  you  a  HOWARD  Watch.    Find  the  HOWARD 
Jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.     He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 
Drop  us  a  postal  card,  Dept.  Y»  and  we  will  send  you  a  HOWARD  book  of 
▼alue  to  the  watch  buyer. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Don*t  forget  to  mention  The  Paclflc  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertlHera.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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operating    for    success,    it    remains    a 
pigmy. 

The  following  experiences,  which  are 
not  exaggerated,  may  be  witnessed  al- 
most any  day  in  the  offices  of  promotion 
companies.  They  emphasize  the  useful- 
ness of  promoters  to  individuals  and  cor- 
porations that  are  short  of  money.  They 
also  show  the  possibility  of  a  rude  awak- 
ening, and  a  suggestion  that  patience 
and  cheerfulness  should  be  cultivated  by 
those  having  business  with  a  promoter. 

Jim  Gotthebestever,  the  Prospector. 

An  old,  gray-haired  prospector,  known 
the  country  over  as  Jim  Gotthebestever, 
enters  the  office  of  Hardphist,  the  pro- 
moter. He  has  tramped  the  hills  all 
summer,  picked  up  some  float,  found 
the  vein— or  thinks  he  has — ^and  located 
a  claim.  He  honestly  believes  he  has 
discovered  a  mine  and  returns  to  civili- 
zation loaded  with  rock,  woodticks  and 
enthusiasm.  Jim  sees  his  everlasting 
fortune  and  has  freely  spent  a  large  part 
of  it  in  his  mind — but.  He  has  neither 
money  to  develop  his  property  nor  the 
ability  to  float  a  mining  company. 
That 's  why  he  came  to  Hardphist. 

Jim  tells  his  troubles  to  the  promoter, 
who,  being  a  philanthropist  (?),  agrees 
to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulties  on  cer- 
tain conditions  and  for  a  stipulated  con- 
sideration. The  conditions  and  price  de- 
pend upon  "what  the  traffic  will  bear." 
When  the  preliminaries  are  settled  the 
promoter  will,  if  he  is  reliable  and  doing 
business  on  business  principles,  send  an 
expert  mining  engineer  to  look  at  the 
property  and  submit  a  report.  Jim's  for- 
tunes are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  en- 
gineer. If  the  engineer's  report  is  un- 
favorable, its  back  to  the  hills  for  Jim. 
If  favorable,  the  promoter  will  incorpor- 
ate a  company,  divide  the  stock  with  Jim 
as  previously  agreed  and  place  a  block 
of  the  shares  on  the  market  to  be  sold 
for  development  purposes.  The  promo- 
ter will  get  a  good  commission  for  sell- 
ing the  stock  and  Jim  will  watch  and 
pray  for  the  success  of  the  company.  If 
the  property  proves  to  be  a  mine,  Jim  has 
made  a  good  thing  and  so  has  the  pro- 
moter. It  it  does  not,  poor  Jim  and 
those  who  bought  the  stock  have  another 
guess  coming.  The  promoter  did  the 
best  he  could,  and  if  the  promotion  was 


a  failure  it  was  because  the  engineer 
could  not  see  into  the  ground  far 
enough. 

Brother  George  the  Inventor. 

Jim's  brother  George,  who  is  an  inven- 
tive genius,  has  worked  for  years  on  a 
device  that  he  knows  will  revolutionize 
the  world.  The  machine  is  finally  per- 
fected and  he  borrows  the  money  to  take 
out  a  patent.  George  has  visions  no  less 
rosy  than  Jim's  of  imtold  wealth,  and  he 
has  erected  the  usual  number  of  air-cas- 
tles— ^but.  It  takes  money  to  manufac- 
ture the  article,  and  it  takes  more  to  sell 
it.  He  has  no  more  business  ability  than 
Jim.  His  friends  feel  sorry  for  him,  but 
they  do  not  manifest  their  sorrow  with 
the  dollars  that  would  make  him  happy. 

He,  too,  goes  to  the  promoter,  who  lis- 
tens attentively  and  finally  agrees  to  look 
carefully  into  the  matter.  George  is  so 
sure  that  the  world  is  clamoring  for  his 
invention,  and  that  a  few  days'  delay  will 
dfsappoint  millions  of  people,  he  can 
hardly  wait  for  the  promoter  to  make 
the  necessary  investigation  as  to  its  mer- 
its and  the  feasibility  of  the  undertaking. 

At  last  George  gets  real  hungry.  Liv- 
ing on  hope,  climate,  or  snowballs  and 
rabbit-tracks  is  all  right  for  awhile,  but 
like  a  diet  of  hash,  it  gets  monotonous 
after  fifty  or  sixty  meals.  So  George 
comes  around  with  the  offer  of  a  little 
larger  interest  in  his  patent  if  the  pro- 
moter will  only  get  busy  right  away. 
The  promoter  was  going  as  fast  at  the 
time  as  prudence  would  permit,  but  of 
course  he  accepts  the  added  gratuity 
without  batting  an  eye.  When  one  does 
not  bat  an  eye,  he  is  perfectly  calm. 

The  promoter  finally  incorporates  a 
company,  sells  enough  stock  to  begin  the 
manufacture  of  the  machine  and  place  it 
on  the  market  and  George  gets  a  position 
with  the  company.  Success  has  at  last 
crowned  his  efforts.  Had  the  company 
not  been  successful  the  promoter  would 
have  made  money  on  the  sale  of  stock, 
while  George  would  have  been  out  his 
time  and  had  the  privilege  of  looking  foi 
a  job. 

Cousin  Bill  Loosewad. 

When  Bill  Loosewad  was  a  young 
man  he  worked  in  his  father's  hardware 
store  and  was  a  fairly  good  salesman. 
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•FERFECT 


HE  finished  mu- 
sician and  the 
novice  alike  pre- 
fer this  player-piano 
because  it  renders  even 
the  most  classical  com- 
position with   a  sub- 
tlety of  coloring  and 
delicacy  of  phrasing 
rarely  equaled  in  hand 
playing. 
The  hue  human  touchy  striven  for  in  all  players,  is  actu- 
ally attained  in  the  Krell  Auto-Grand — and  in  the  Krell 
Auto-Grand  only — by  xeproducing  mitura//y  the  action 
of  the  human  fingers  in  tapping  the  Keys  instead  of  forcing 
the  hammers  mechanically. 

The  Krell  Auto* Grand  is  the  most  adoanced  tgpe 
get  evolved f  perfect  in  principle  and  performance, 
free  from  complications,  superior  in  consimction. 

Every  ^pneumatic"  is  individual,  detachable  and  inter- 
changeable. The  tubes  are  metal  instead  of  mbber  as  com- 
monly used.    Aluminum  fingers  instead  of  wood. 

Learn  the  decided  advantages  that  these  and  many 
other  exclusive  features  give  the  Krell  Auto-Grand. 
Write  for  Catalog  F  and  the  interesting  book  entitled, 
"How  to  Select  a  Player-Piano/*  Then  consult  the 
Kreil  dealer  nearest  you — we  will  tell  you  his  name 
I  when  you  write, 

KRELL  AUTO-GRAND  PIANO  COMPANY 
Connertville,  Indiana 

Don*t  forjet  to  mention  The  Parlflc  Montblj  wl    i  df^lfng  with  ndrortlRprg.     It  will  be  approclated. 
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The  Convalescent 

requires  the  greatest  amount  of  nourishment  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  digestive  energy. 


Pure  FooJ  Cuaranif  on 
Epery  Battle 


"TTm  Farm  Malt  Tonic* 


supplies  this  need.      It  is  retained  by  the  most 
delicate  stomach  and  is  easily  assimilated, 

ASK  YOUR  PHYSICIAN 

MALT  RAINIER  DEPARTMENT 

Seattle  Brewing  &  Malting  Company 

Dtotributinir  Ajrencles  at 
SPOKANE.  WASH.  PORTLAND.  ORE.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

WH.  BLACKMAN,  S.  M.  BLUIIAUER.  JOHH  RAPP  A  BON. 

1«1  South  Pcwt  St.  Pront  and  Orcrton  Sta.  Mh  Mid  TownMnd  Sta. 


^^Opportunities 
For  Settlers ' 


Is  the  title  of  a  booklet  that  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Portland  RaUway, 
Light  &  Power  Company. 

There  are  golden  opportunities  for 
farmers,  dairymen  and  fruitgrowers 
within  easy  reach  of  Portland,  on  the 
rich  farming  and  fruit  lands  along  the 
Oregon  Water  Power  lines  of  the  Port- 
land Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company. 

A  market  for  every  variety  of  farm 
and  garden  product  is  readily  found  In 
Portland,  and  low  rates  over  the  O.  W.  P. 
lines,  coupled  with  quick  transportation, 
enable  the  farmer  to  realize  large  prof- 
its. 

Reliable  Information  concerning  tim- 
ber lands,  famis,  stock  ranches,  fruit 
lands  and  all  kinds  of  suburban  prop- 
erty situated  adjacent  to  the  O.  W.  P. 
lines  will  be  gladly  supplied. 

Fop  copies  of  booklet  write  to 
LAND  AGENT 

Portlaxul  Railway  Ligtt  6?  Power 
Company 

Vint  and  Alder  Streets,  Portlmii<ii  Oregon 


He  afterward  learned  the  tinner's  trade 
and  learned  it  thoroughly,  being  able  to 
cut  patterns  and  lay  out  work  for  others. 
He  was  a  natural  mechanic  and  should 
have  stuck  to  his  trade. 

Like  hundreds  of  other  young  men, 
Bill  became  infected  with  the  clean- 
hands-gentleman  microbe.  He  ignored 
the  fact  that  clean  hands,  spotless  linen 
and  the  old  man's  reputation  do  not 
necessarily  make  a  gentleman — that  gen- 
tleman are  not  hand  made.  So  Bill  de- 
cided that  he  was  too  nice  to  work  at  the 
bench,  and  quit.  He  prevailed  upon  his 
father  to  loan  or  give  him  enough  money 
to  go  out  West  and  establish  a  teal-estate 
office. 

At  that  time  business  was  good  in  all 
lines,  new  towns  were  springing  up  all 
over,  and  a  lunkhead,  with  a  few  dollars 
in  the  bank,  was  sure  to  make  money 
buying  and  selling  real  estate.  Bill  fell 
in  with  an  impecunious  hustler  who 
claimed  to  know  everything  and  then 
some.  He  was  also  good  at  figures.  Bill 
gave  him  a  half  interest  in  the  business 
for  what  he  had  forgot  and   the   boys 
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commenced  to  snare  suckers.  Business 
was  good  from  the  start,  but  Bill  got  so 
busy  putting  on  style  and  buying  wet 
goods  that  he  neglected  the  office.  His 
partner  concluded  that  if  he  was  to  run 
the  business  alone  he  might  as  veil  lake 
all  the  profits.  So  he  figured  Bill  out 
of  his  interest  in  the  most  approved 
style,  hoped  he  would  do  well  at  any- 
thing he  might  undertake,  and  advised 
him  to  try  some  other  1  ^wn. 

Bill  took  his  medicine  and  moved.  It 
wa:  not  long  before  he  became  known 
among  his  acquaintances  as  a  "remit- 
ance  man."  He  was  an  only  son,  and 
.vhile  the  old  gentleman  remitted  with 
regularity  he  never  omitted  an  allusion 
to  the  fact  that  Bill  was  worth  something 
less  than  thirty  cents  as  a  paternal  asset. 

Bi^'  finally  became  weary  of  these  al- 
lusions and  commenced  to  do  a  little 
thinking  for  a  change.  At  last  he  evolved 
a  money-making  scheme  that  would  hold 
water — ^but.  He  had  no  established  repu- 
tation for  business  or  anything  jlse  that 
was  worth  a  dollar.  His  father  knew 
him  too  well  to  advance  more  than  living 


Improve  Your  Gowns 

by  using  Peet*s  Invisible  Ejet.  Thejr 
keep  the  seams  smooth  and  flat  Easily 
fastened  and  unfastened. 

FEET'S  £SL  EYES 

produce  perfect  fitting  garments.  Better 
than  silk  loops  and  far  superior  to  other 
metal  eyes.  Black  or  white. 
All  sizes.  All  stores  or  by 
mail.  Sold  only  in  en- 
velopes, fi  doz.  eyes  5c  5 
with  spring  hooks  10c 


SOMETHING 


99c 


Our  PrinoaM  Beth  em-  " 
broidery   has    created   a 
sensation  among  needle- 
workers.     To    advertise 
our  exclusive  designs  we 
will  send  Waist  exactly  like 
cut,  stamped  on  finest  grade 
Lmgerie   Lawn,   complete  with 
floss  to  embroider,  all  for  OBo 

FREE— We   wUl  cAomiciice   tbt   embraidenr 
ibowliif  tnrj  detaU  of  the  work.  wUlioiit  extra  cote 
iMT^  irrANT— If  you  xriah  pticel  rcfiitered  endoM  elfflM  ocoti  extra. 

THE  NEEDLECRAFT  SHOP  tJ^^iXSU 


CREDITMAN'S  SOLILOQUY 

**Maa  ariaedi  in  the  momiii«  and  runnedi  hU  face  for  credit  at  the  atore. 

At  noon  he  paaaedt  the  owner  by  and  aeeth  him  not. 

In  the  evenins  all  memory  of  it  ia  cut  dovm,  dried  up,  and  withered. 

Verily,  ahort  ia  the  memory  of  man. 

He  talkelh  in  a  vain  ahadow,  aajring  many  timea,  'Yea,  fear  not.  I  will 
pay  thee.'  but  diaquieteth  himaelf  not;  he  heapeth  up  accounta,  but  cannot 
tell  who  can  collect  them. 

The  daya  of  an  account  are  three  acore  yeara  and  ten ;  and  though  aome 
come  to  four  acore  yeara,  yet  La  their  age  but  aorrow  and  trouble  to  him  that 
aelleth  the  aooda. 

The  memory  of  a  man  dateth  not  back  to  the  time  of  a  pajonent ;  cm  it 
waa  in  the  beginiung,  ia  now  and  ever  ahall  be. 

And  the  owner  telleth  the  acribe  to  charae  it  otf  and  it  paaaedt  away  and 
ia  gone  forever." 

CHARGED  TO  PROFIT  AND  LOSS. 
"Requieacat  in  Pace," 
until  it  ia  turned  to  oa  for  collection. 

Aa  red  atreaka  of  honeaty  eidat  in  everybody,  we  c(41ect  it — the  aooda 
aeller  and  the  man  with  the  atreaka  are  happy. 
The  aun  ahone  more  briffhtly  the  aame  day. 


FRANCIS  G.  LUKE 

MERCHANTS'  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 

SCIENTIFIC  COLLECTORS  OF  HONEST  DEBTS,  HERE,  THERE  AND  EVERYWHERE 
WE  CAN  COLLECT  FOR  YOU  IF  YOU  TURN  IN  YOUR  CLAIMS 

Suite  100.G>iiimercial  National  Bank  Building  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

FRANCIS  G.  LUKE,  GeiMral  Manager  "SOME  PEOPLE  DON'T  LIKE  US" 

THE   ABOVE   WAS   CONTRIBUTED   BY   THE   CREDIT    MAN   OF  ONE   OF  SALT    LAKE'S   LEADING  STORES 


I>OD*t  forgot  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  whon  dealing  with  AdTertiaers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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expenses  and  his  acquaintances  knew 
him  too  well  for  anything. 

Bill  was  in  a  dilemma  and  sought  the 
office  of  a  promoter.  He  explained  his 
plan  and  was  given  some  encouragement. 
An  appointment  was  made  for  another 
meeting,  which  gave  the  promoter  time 
to  study  the  proposition  and  to  decide 
how  much  of  an  interest  he  would  allow 
Bill  in  the  company  to  be  organized. 
Everything  was  finally  settled,  but  be- 
fore the  papers  were  signed  it  was 
agreed  that  Bill  should  superintend  a 
certain  department  of  the  plant  for  which 
his  earlier  experience  qualified  him.  It 
was  further  understood  that  if  Bill  hap- 
pened to  get  his  hands  soiled  that  it 
would  not  break  the  contract. 

The  promotion  was  a  success  and 
everybody  made  money.  The  promoter 
would  have  made  a  good  thing  in  any 
event,  but  the  fact  that  Bill  had  finally 
come  to  his  senses  helped  matters 
greatly. 

These  experiences  do  not  always  end 
as  the  reader  would  like  to  have  them, 
but  one  thing  is  absolutely  certain^the 
promoter  never  loses. 


"Business/' 

The  idea  of  profiting  by  the  misfor- 
tunes or  the  necessities  of  our  fellow 
creatures  is  repugnant  to  most  people. 
In  an  ideal  state  of  society  such  a  thing 
would  be  unknown  and  impossible.  The 
ideal,  however,  is  as  yet  to  be  found  in 
books  only.  The  most  approved  twen- 
tieth-century "business"  methods  take  no 
notice  of  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow, 
pleasure  and  pain.  They  make  no  dis- 
tinctions on  account  of  race,  color  or 
previous  condition — one  man's  dollar  is 
just  as  good  as  another's.  The  all-ab- 
sorbing problem  is  how  to  get  the  dollar 
without  violating  some  man-made  law. 

The  world  is  full  of  men  and  women 
who  are  receiving  an  income  from  the 
corporations.  They  know  that  the  men 
who  are  handling  their  money  are  re- 
liable, from  a  business  standpoint,  and 
they  ask  few  questions.  These  people 
would  lose  money  if  they  attempted  to 
do  the  business  themselves,  because  their 
ethical  sense  would  not  harmonize  with 
their  business  judgment.  They  would 
vacillate  and  lose,  without  getting  credit 
for  anything  but  weakness. 


The  principal  feature  of  ^ 
this  High  Top  is  the  L 
Outside  Rawhide  Counter^ 
Pocket   which  encloses  tht^ 
durable  Sole  Leather  Counter. 
Of  all  the  hide  products,  Rmvi 
hide  is  the  very  best  counter  prq-^ 
tection    knoMrn    to    shoe    conttruc- 

I  many  advaniuig^ca^ 
^over  other  kinds  of  courttr 
pockets.      It 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THE 

Washington 


HIGH  TOP 


No.   917— Men's 
Tan  5ib«rianVea] 
12Jnch  &lucher, 
Twfl  Fill'  SoUs, 
Viscolizad^ 
Goodyear 
Welt,  Outiide 
R  a  w  h  idfl 
C_D  u  n  t  *  IT 
9ck«  t 


extremc^Iy 

The  "~" 

uppers 

of  this  Hish 

Top  are  cut  from 

Tan  Siberian  Veal, 

which  we  selected  after 

a  most  thorough  test.    TKi 

boot  has  a  full  Tamp  (  doubl 

leather  toe)  which  is  an  importnnt 

point  in  shoe  construction.  We  uh  sole 

leather  to  produce  a  substantial  box  toe. 

The  two  fuD  soles  extend,  from  to?  to  b*ck  of 

heel,  are  reenforced  in  the  ahank  v^ith 

brass  clinch  nails.    This  aluink  will  not 

'break  down.'    Send  for  sample  of  leather 

and  booklet  'B'  which  fwlb  ducnb^s  this  and  other 

High  Tops.    Write  today. 

THE  WASHINGTON  SHOE 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SEATTLE,  WASH,,  U*  5.  A. 


notad^eal 
1  pocket 


IKm't  forifi't  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  denlinif  with  adrertlsera.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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SHOT 
SHELLS 

SURE-FIRE 

UMroPMamf 

HARD-HimNGd 


Duck  shells  must  be  heavily  loaded,  strong  enough  to  stand 
the  heavy  loads  and  adapted  for  long  hard  kills.  U.  M.  C.  Steel 
Lined  Shells  fulfill  these  requirements.  The  steel  protects  the 
shell  and  gun  against  heavy  strains.  The  steel  lining  is  the 
finishing  touch  in  shell  making  and  is  put  in  all  U.  M.  C. 
Smokeless  Shells. 

Writm  for  Camm  Law* 

THE  UNION  METALUe  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 
Afuej,  313  BroadwaT.  New  York  City  BRIDGEPORT.  CONNECTICUT 


The  United  Securities  Company. 

The  United  Securities  Company  is  a 
promotion  company,  operating  on  a  large 
scale.  Its  business  is  conducted  along 
original  lines  and  is  co-operative — gen- 
uinely co-operative.  The  management 
believes  that  with  a  few  hundred  satis- 
fied, dividend-receiving  partners,  each 
one  boosting  for  the  company,  it  will 
make  more  money  for  everybody,  and  do 
it  easier,  than  it  would  if  operated  on 
the  old  grab-it-all  plan.  There  is  a  mo- 
tive, to  be  sure,  behind  such  liberality, 
but  no  one  is  loser  by  reason  of  this 
policy. 

If  you  have  read  the  foregoing 
sketches  you  must  have  a  clear  idea  of 
how  promotion  companies  make  money 
and  how  little  risk  is  assumed.  The 
United  Securities  Company's  plan  of 
dividing  the  large  profits  of  such  a  bus- 
iness is  entirely  new  and  practical.  It  is 
done  with 

Life-Income  Investment  Bonds. 

"An  Income  Perpetual"  published  by 
the  United  Securities  Company,  contains 


of  great  interetc  to 

Every  Protpectiye  Mother. 

Something  new  —  only  (cirnriAc  garment  of  the  ^ 
kind '.ever  invented.  Combines  aolid  comfon 
'  ease  with »  "  f:Ti«  form "  and  elegant  appearance 
the  home,  on  the  itreet,  and  in  lociety.  —  Alwaj*  dnpm  ' 
•vmljr  in  front  and  back  —  no  bulkinets  —  no  draw-«tnngs 
—  no  lacing— no  npping  or  basimg  — Can  be  from  tfa*  jraar 
roumL  ^ 

^  Made  in  several  styles,  and  at  prices  lower  than  you  can  buy  the 
iitaterial  and  have  them  made  at  home. 

CPPC     Send  for  our  FiM  lUuatrateiil  Book  — TuM-Form 
r I\ FtTa    Maternity  Skirt"— It's  Free  to  e>ery  woman  writ- 
ing for  it.      Tells  all  about   these  skirts,  their^^^advantages,  styles, 
f  material,  and  cost-     Gives  opinions  of  physicians,  dressmakers,  and 
users.     10  Dajr*  Frao  TriaL     When  you  get  our  book,  if  \-our 
dealer  has  i»ot  yet  been  supplied  with  Fine-Form. Maternity  Skins, 
make  your  selection  of  mstenjl  and  style,  and  we  will  make  the 
garment  to  your  order.     \\'hcn  you  get  it,  waar  it  Ian  days,  and 
if  jrou  doo^  find  it  axactly  at  tapraaantad,  send  it  back  and  ^ 
we  »ill  cheerfully  rafund  avary  cant  paid.    Otkar  Sltirts- 
]f  not  in  need  of  a  maternity  skirt,  remember  our  famous  B  &  W  . 
dress   and  walking  skirts  will  positively  please  you  —  aama 
fiiarantaa  — Illustrated  book  free.    Which  I>ook  shall  we 
send  '     Write  to-day  to 
^_     Beyar  A  WiUianM  Co.  Papt  R  Buffak>.  N.  Y. 


WARNING 


The    Fine-Form    Matenutsr    Skirt 

is  the  only  "Maternity  Skirt  •  on  the 
market— all  substitutes  will  rise  in  front  during  development 
—a  fault  so  ropuifnant  to  every  woman  of  refined  taste.  No 
patterns  can  be  purchased  anywhere  for  this  garment.*  Its 
spccialfeatures  are  protected  by  patents. 
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•"     BUNGALOW  HOM£S     >^ 

'  Are  popular  cveonivhcrc*  No  other  homes  are  »o  con- 
venient^ cosy  QE  Attnictive.  Our  tOO^pA^e  bmik  is  htW  oi 
bcnuti^ul  one  and  two^vtory  dcnij^ns  irom  I^CX)  ap^v'oid. 
PRJCE  11 .00.  Compltte  plar^a  only  SlO.lX)  find  «?m  sub- 
ject to  inapcct^on.     6c  brinv^  literature. 

DwpL  2     YE  PLANRY  BLDG.  CO,.  Lo*  Anjelei.  C*l. 


Th«  Wonderful  Beautlfler 

Hasresttkred  and  p^eiicr^■ed  the  crimplexinns  , 
of  thousands  of  women.      Use  Liblacke  | 
as  a  protection  against  cold 
and     wind,    the  cause    of 
red,  rouffh,  chapped  skin, 

Creain.     ^^,  a   linnir*  4f  dnjuyUls   or 
]3rj^  null.  ^f7i  d  liVs./or  *o  mph  B«f* 

BEN*  LEVY  COt  French  P^rfu mart 
DopU  32,  i^^  ^InffAtOb  St. 


DON'T  SHOUT! 


"Tie  Morley  Phone" 


makes  low  souncls  plainly  heard. 
A  miniature  Phone  for  the  Ear — 
invisible,  easily  adjusted,  and  en- 
tirely comfortable.  Over  fifty  thou- 
sand  sold,    giving    relief    from 
deafness  and  head  noises.  There 
are  but  few  cases  of  deafness 
that  cannot  be  benefited. 
Write  for  booklet  and  (etdmoniab 

THE  MORUEY  CO^  Dspt  100 
Perrr  Bldg..  16th  and-OMstaut  Stt.      PHOADELPHIA 


RECAMIER  CREAM 

For  the  Complexion 

Will  cure  a  bad 
skin  and  pre- 
serve a  good 

Used  by  cele- 
brated beauties 
forneara  century 

or  Sale  Everywhere. 

'~'\-4F     BOO  and  •!  .00 


\ 


t,\.:.>jLr*i  fC'^ 


iHTf.  Ci^lli.  127  W.  31st  SUN.  toy 

■sadforfiseaam^sadlntsreatiiuiiUuitnitodboo  let 


a  copy  of  the  bond,  explains  it  in  detail 
and  gives  figures  showing  the  income 
that  will  be  received  by  the  bondholders. 
If  you  have  not  received  a  copy  of  this 
booklet,  send  for  one. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
these  bonds  will  net  the  holders  a  good 
annual  dividend  above  a  guaranteed  six 
per  cent  dividend  which  is  payable  semi- 
annually. This  estimate  and  the  guar- 
antee are  based  upon  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  promotion  business  and  an 
experience  of  several  years  in  that  line. 

The  company  is  building  for  the  fu~ 
ture,  and  the  object  in  selling  a  limited 
number  of  the  bonds  is  to  secure  a  few 
hundred  partners  who  will  have  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  advertising  the  busi- 
ness. Satisfied  customers  (partners) 
furnish  the  best  known  advertising. 

If  you  have  received  a  copy  of  "An 
Income  Perpetuar'  and  have  not  made 
up  your  mind  to  invest  in  one  or  more 
of  the  Life-Income  Investment  Bonds  of 
the  United. Securities  Company,  there  is 
a  reason.  Your  inaction  must  be  attri- 
buted to  one  of  two  causes — lack  of 
money  to  meet  the  first  and  succeeding 
payments  or  failure  to  fully  understand 
the  nature  of  the  investment  and  its 
possibilities.  It  would  be  presumption 
for  us  to  say  that  you  have  the  money ; 
but  it  takes  only  five  dollars  down  and 
five  dollars  a  month  for  nineteen  months 
to  buy  one  $100  bond.  Fifty  dollars 
down  and  fifty  dollars  a  month  for  nine- 
teen months  will  buy  a  $1000  bond. 

If,  after  reading  "An  Income  Perpe- 
tual," and  the  plain  facts  stated  in  t!:is 
booklet  as  to  how  promoters  make 
money,  you  are  still  it*  doubt,  write  us 
for  further  information.  State  plainly 
the  points  you  do  not  understand  and 
you  will  receive  a  personal  letter  by  re- 
turn mail.  Address  all  communications 
to 


THE    UNITED    SECURITIES    CO., 

Empire  Building      Seattle,  Washington. 
Branch  offices  in  Spokane  and  Portland. 

Refer  to  Bradstreet's  and  R.  G.  Dun 
&  Company. 


PlaziIlOtI^e'V^^for  the  Telephone 


LONG 

DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


The  World's  Greatest 
business  'Rjomance 


FROM  the  stage-coach  days  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  to  the  present — when  one 
calls  up  from  a  Pullman  attached  to 
the  eighteen-hour  special  in  the  Union  Station 
at  Chicago — is  not  a  very  long  span  of  years. 

There  are  women  whose  youthful  beauty 
has  hardly  faded  who  remember  the  first 
chronicled  tests  of  the  new  Beil  toy. 

Remembering  that  date — 1876— and  all 
the  marvelous  development  since,  one  fadt 
stands  out : 

The  companies  comprising  the  Bell  System 
have  had  no  help.  They  have  }iad  to  invent 
and  pioneer  their  way  from  tjie  very  start, 
blazipg  the  path  for  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  steani-boat  and  railway  revolutionized 
methods  of  travel.  The  telephone  took  the 
place  of  nothing/previously  existing. 

First,  Alexander  Graham  Bell  invented  the 
telephone.  His  friend,  Watson,  enthusiastic- 
ally prophesied  that  in  1900  there  would  be 
100,000  telephones  in  use. 

There  are  upwards  of  4,000,000  instru- 
ments on  the  Bell  lines  now. 

The  first  switchboard  used  by  the  original 
Bell  Company  was  made  of  a  piece  of  plank. 

For  the  whole  period  of  development  the 
Be^l  system  has  been  building  and  throwing 
away  switchboards  by  the  millions  of  dollars' 
worth— blazing  the  way  for  America's  wonder- 
ful telephone  career. 


The  only  company  willing  to  pioneer  the 
field  had  to  invent  the  switchboard  before  any 
practical  intercourse  was  possible. 

It  had  to  invent  the  apparatus  leading  to 
and  carrying  from  the  switchboard. 

Then  it  had  to  invent  the  business  uses  of 
the  telephone  and  convince  people  that  they 
were  uses.     It  had  no  help  along   this   line. 

As  the  uses  were  created  it  had  to  invent 
multiplied  means  of  satisfying  ihem. 

It  built  up  the  telephone  habit  in  cities  like 
New  York  and  Chicago  and  then  it  had  to 
cope  satisfactorily  with  the  business  conditions 
it  had  created. 

It  has  from  the  start  created  the  need oi  the 
telephone  and  then  supplied  if. 

In  all  this  pioneering  and  inventing,  stiU 
going  on,  this  company  has  had  to  soundly 
finance  every  undertaking,  to  keep  its  securities 
valuable  as  a  basis  of  the  immense  credit 
necessary  to  build  such  a  national  institution 
on  lines  that  would  prove  universal  and  lasting. 

People  who  look  upon  the  universal  tele- 
phone of  to-day  as  indispensable  must  look 
upon  the  universal  telephone  of  to-morrow  as 
even  more  so. 

On  this  plan  alone  has  the  building  of  the 
universal  Bell  System  been  possible. 


American  Telephone  £f  Telegraph  Company 


Silence 
Comfort 


^  Write  to-day  for  our  Catalogue  ^B" 
■which  fully  describes  the  1909  Peerless 

Models. 

THE  PEERLESS  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

2483  Oakdale  Street,  CleveUnd,  Ohio 

Mcit^bcr  A.  L,  A   M. 


*»*^o 

1 

1 

^MEBk  (         %E-'^^B ^M^'-  '^ 

s 

These  qualiti^ 
are  distinctive 
Peerless  Features 
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The  Pacific  Monthly's  ^/^dSwlISS 

No  one  who  Is  interested  In  the  West  In  any  way,  either  through  d?siringr 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  Its  wonderful,  constant  and  surprlsingf  growth,  or 
because  of  having  more  direct  interests  there,  can  afford  to  be  without  the 
next  twelve  Issues  of  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY.  Other  than  that  It  is  every- 
where recognized  as  a  magazine  of  the  highest  literary  merit.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  In  addition  to  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHL.T 
some  of  the  other  standard  magazines,  we  list  herewith  some  of  the  best  club- 
bing offers  of  the  season.  Should  it  happen  that  these  are  not  Just  what  you 
want,  and  you  should  prefer  any  other  combination,  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLT 
can  be  added  to  any  such  for  one  dollar.  We  will  gladly  quote  prices  on  any 
clubs   or  Combinations   desired   on   application. 
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Beauty 

from  the 

Mother's 

point  of 
view 

T     T     T 


A  MOTHER'S  chief  concern 
with  beauty  is  to  see  it 
developed  in  healthy,  wholesome, 
natural  conditions  in  her  children. 

It  is  her  delight  to  sec  their 
skin  preserved  in  youthful 
bloom  and  freshness  as  they 
.grow  in  years,  and  to  this 
end  nothing  will  serve  so  well  as 

Pears' 
Soap 

which  acts  as  a  soothing,  emollient 
balm  to  the  tender  and  sensitive 
skin  of  infants  and  young  children. 

It  keeps  the  cuticle  in  a 
permanent  condition  of  velvety 
softness  and  smoothness,  enabling 
the  complexion  to  develop  into  a 
lasting  loveliness  of  natural  color. 

Best  for  the  bath 
and  the  toilet 


OF  ALL  SCENTED  SOAPS  PEARS'  OTTO  OF  ROSE  IS  THE  BEST, 

**A/J -rights  secured.** 
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The  Inland  Waterways  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States 

By  Grant  Foreman 

NOTE — This  article  bears  interestingly  upon  the  present  great  movement 
for  zvaterzuay  improvement  in  America.  The  author  has  given  the  subject  ex- 
tended study,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad- — Editor. 


nSTORY  records  that  the 
growth  of  the  civilization 
of  every  country  is  coex- 
tensive with  the  develop- 
ment of  its  commerce.  No 
nation  has  been  great 
emiiigh  lo  develop  its  possibilities  by  a 
merely  domestic  commerce,  but  all  have 
enjoyed  their  greatest  prosperity  through 
trading  and  intermingling  with  the  peo- 
ples of  other  countries.  And  their  suc- 
cess was  measured  by  the  facility  with 
which  their  products  were  transported. 

The  coast  line  of  Europe  is  19,820 
miles  in  length,  or  one  mile  of  coast  to 
every  192  miles  of  area  of  the  continent, 
a  much  greater  rate  than  that  of  any 
other  continent.  The  3,600  miles  of  Arc- 
tic coast  line  along  northern  Russia, 
which  is  ice  bound  for  many  months  of 
the  year,  has  contributed  little  to  either 


commerce  or  civilization,  while  the  ex- 
tensive coast  line  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
where  wnnter  and  storms  are  little  known, 
gave  to  the  world  the  pioneers  of  com- 
merce and  a  civilization  whose  impress 
has  been  felt  for  thousands  of  years. 

While  the  benefits  of  commerce  were 
focussed  on  favorably-situated  sea-ports, 
they  radiated  over  large  areas  of  adjoin- 
ing territory.  The  city  of  Venice,  built 
on  the  Rialto,  and  others  of  a  group  of 
islands  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  by  reason  of 
its  splendid  situation  as  a  sea-port,  six 
hundred  years  ago  became  the  autocrat 
of  the  world's  commerce,  but  it  only  re- 
flected the  prosperity  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. 

While  the  advantages  of  sea-ports  were 
utilized,  the  value  of  rivers  and  canals 
for  navigation  also  was  early  recognized 
in  Europe.    Though  water  navigation  in 
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SCENE  ON  THE  AMSTERDAM-UTRECHT  CANAL. 

At  Breuhclon     Fouitceu  Milt^s  Soutli  of  Amsterdam.     In   Europo  Much  of  tho   Hoavy  and   Inip<>rl8hrible  Freight 

Is  Truuspurtvd.  at  Insigiiificnnt  Cost.   By  the  Waterways. — the  Railways  Handling  Chiefly 

the   Lighter  and   More    Ft'rishable   Merohandi8«\ 


some  form  throughout  Europe  is  nearly 
as  old  as  history,  its  great  growth  is  of 
but  recent  date.  The  invention  .of  the 
lock,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  made  it 
possible  to  build  canals  through  territory 
of  varying  elevation,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  invention  of  the  steamboat  that  stimu- 
Uis  was  given  to  river  and  canal  naviga- 
tion. There  is  abundant  evidence  that  as 
far  back  as  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Germany,  France  and  England,  their 
streams  were  improved  and  canals  were 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  naviga- 
tion. And  in  later  years  the  utilization 
of  these  streams  became  part  of  the  na- 
tional policy  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 

The  Movement  in  Belgium. 

Antwerp,  metropolis  of  Belgium  and 
one  of  the  great  ports  of  Europe,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  River  Scheldt  before  it 
crosses  the  line  into  Holland.  The  im- 
provement of  the  river  has  made  of  this 
city  a  seaport  of  importance.  She  has 
dockage  facilities  for  receiving  2,000  sea- 


going vessels.  In  a  public  square  of  Ant- 
werp is  a  large  statue  surmounted  by  the 
graceful  figure  of  a  man  poised  on  one 
foot,  in  the  act  of  throwing  from  him 
the  severed  hand  of  a  giant  who  lies  at 
his  feet.  This  monument  tells  a  story 
that  is  cherished  by  the  people  of  Ant^ 
werp  as  part  of  her  history.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  city  all  who  were  engaged  in 
navigating  the  River  Scheldt  were  re- 
quired to  pay  tribute  to  a  giant  who  in- 
habited a  fortress  on  the  bank  of  the 
river.  Any  one  passing  the  giant's 
stronghold  without  rendering  him  tribute 
did  so  under  pain  of  losing  his  right 
hand.  This  continued  until  Brabo,  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  province  of  Bra- 
bant, succeeded  in  destroying  the  mon- 
ster, w^hose  right  hand  he  cut  off  and 
threw  into  the  river;  whence  the  resi- 
dence of  the  giant  obtained  the  name  of 
Handwerpen. 

Whether  or  not  the  legend  is  true,  it 
is  believed  by  Belgians,  and  the  monu- 
ment erected  to  Brabo  is  a  testimonial  of 
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the  fact  that  the  utilization  and  enjoy- 
ment of  her  rivers  is  essentially  part  of 
the  national  life  of  Belgium,  as  indeed  it 
is  of  other  European  countries.  Belgium 
has  11,373  square  miles  of  area — about 
one-fifth  the  size  of  the  state  of  Illinois — 
and  she  has  1,367  miles  of  navigable 
rivers  and  canals,  one  mile  of  waterway 
for  every  8.3  square  miles  of  territory, 
and  on  these  1,367  miles  of  waterways 
she  has  expended  $80,000,000  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years. 

Wonderful  Holland. 

While  Europe  is  now  witnessing  a  vast 
amount  of  river  and  canal  improvement, 
its  achievements  in  that  field  are  by  no 
means  due  to  any  advantage  which  nature 
has  given  her  over  the  United  States. 
She  is  engaged  in  this  work  so  exten- 
sively because  she  has  been  in  the  busi- 
ness long  enough  to  find  that  it  pays. 


The  countries  of  Europe  have  demon- 
strated that  river  and  canal  development 
is  a  practical,  paying  investment.  The  ex- 
perience of  Holland  may  be  cited  as  an 
example;  originally  a  section  poor  in 
soil  and  resources,  she  became  rich  in 
commerce  because  of  her  rivers  and 
canals  and  harbors.  Only  thirty-four  per 
cent  of  her  land  is  even  good  clay  soil. 
The  remainder  is  poor,  and  partially  re 
claimed,  swamp  land. 

Within  the  12,731  square  miles  of  her 
area,  only  slightly  larger  than  that  of 
Belgium,  there  are  navigable  channels  of 
streams  totaling  1,135  miles  in  length. 
And  by  appropriating  the  smaller  streams 
to  the  canal  system,  the  Dutch  have 
formed  for  themselves  a  network  of 
canals,  small  and  great,  the  united  length 
of  which  amounts  to  1,522  miles.  The 
surface  of  a  large  part  of  Holland  is  be- 
low the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  kept 


A   TYPICAL   DUTCH    WATERWAY. 

lu   Holland   the   Canals   Aro   LItornlly    tho   Hif?hwa.ys   of   the   Country,    the   Surfare   Being    Above   the    Adjacent 

Farm  Lauds.      Innumerable   Windmtlla  Supply   "Power"    for  a   Great   Numl)er  of   Purpoaea   Bealdea 

(be  Important  Duty  of  Land  Drainage  by  Pumping 
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out  by  huge  dykes.  Many  of  her  canals 
therefore,  being  at  sea  level,  are  built 
above  the  surface  of  the  country. 

Three  navigable  streams  empty  into  the 
ocean  within  the  boundaries  of  Holland : 
the  Rhine,  the  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt. 
These  rivers,  in  connection  with  the  many 
inlets  and  bays  abounding  on  the  coast  of 
the  Netherlands,  offered  an  unsurpassed 
system  for  moving  freight  from  the  in- 
terior, which  centuries  ago  placed  Hol- 
land  in    the   front    rank   of   commercial 


the  North  Sea.  The  surface  of  this  canal 
is  several  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea, 
necessitating  huge  dams  and  locks  at  the 
ends,  to  keep  the  sea  out.  This  method 
of  construction  made  it  possible  to  drain 
and  reclaim  12,000  acres  of  valuable  low- 
lying  land  near  Amsterdam.  The  canal 
cost  about  $12,000,000. 

A  trip  T  made  by  canal-boat  from  Rot- 
terdam to  Delft  was  no  less  instructive 
than  interesting.  Passing  along  this  ele- 
vated highway  of  water,  I  looked  down 


A   TOW   OF   BARGES   ON    THE    RHINE. 
This   Most    Important   Wdterway   of  GiTinniiy    Hhs   B<'on    Iinprovotl    nt    Enormons   Cost; 
However,    By   the   Wealth   Added    to   the   Region. 


Many   Times   Returned, 


countries  and  made  her  one  of  the  richest 
of  states.  In  1282  the  Zuyder  Zee  was 
opened  to  the  north  into  the  German 
Ocean  and  there  was  carried  into  the 
docks  and  canals  of  Amsterdam  the  traf- 
fic of  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  of  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  and  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
Since  1862  Holland  has  expended 
nearly  $85,000,000  on  improvements  and 
extensions  of  her  waterways.  One  of 
the  largest  and  most  interesting  canals  in 
Europe  is  the  ship  canal  extending  from 
Amsterdam  westward  across  Holland  to 


on  either  side  of  me  at  the  meadows  and 
gardens,  the  landscape  in  every  direction 
punctuated  by  windmills.  This  part  of 
Holland  is  a  dead  level,  and  as  a  con- 
stant sea  breeze  blows  over  it  without  in- 
terruption, windmills  are  universally  em- 
ployed, not  only  for  industrial  purposes, 
but  for  pumping  water  out  of  low  places 
where  it  is  constantly  collecting  from 
this  low  flat  land.  On  the  canal  we  met 
loaded  boats  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions 
One  type  we  met  often — a  boat,  towed 
by  a  man  and  his  family,  taking  to  Rot- 
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A    CURVE    ON    TITE    MAGNIFICENT    DANrBE    CANAL,    VIENNA. 


terdam  a  load  of  country  produce  at  an 
expense  of  only  a  few  cents  a  ton. 
Others  were  sea-going  vessels  plowing 
their   way   through    this    pastoral    land- 


scape, taking  to  the  very  door  of  the  con- 
sumer, without  change  of  transportation 
and  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  the  product  of 
some  other  country. 


GODESBERG— ONE  OF  THE  OLD  CASTLE.S   OVERLOOKING   THE   RUINE. 
Tn   Ancient   Duys   Each   Petty    Prince   or   Baroii    Exacted   Toll   of    All   Trnfllc   of   the    Waterways   Through    His 

Domain. 
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Nature  has  not  favored  Europe  as  she 
has  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  nat- 
ural inland  waterways.  Europe  contains 
no  great  river  systems  such  as  we  pos- 
sess, where  the  main  stream  and  its  tribu- 
taries may  serve  large  tracts  of  terri- 
tory. Yet  the  countries  of  Europe  have 
taken  advantage  of  every  opportunity  of- 
fered by  nature  and  have  supplemented 
her  gifts  by  artificial  waterways.  They 
have  coined  the  word  "canalization." 
Where  they  find  a  small  stream"  feeding 


880  miles  long  and  drains  an  area  of 
75,000  square  miles.  The  Arkansas 
River  is  2,170  miles  long  and  drains  an 
area  of  178,000  square  miles.  A  vast 
amount  of  money  has  been  expended  in 
improving  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries. 
Today  in  one  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Rhine,  from  Mannheim  to  Strassburg,  a 
distance  of  seventy-five  miles,  where 
normally  the  river  is  navigable  only 
about  six  months  in  the  year,  $3,212,000 
is  being  spent  in  deepening  and  regulat- 


HEAD    OP    THE    DANUBE    CANAL,     WITH    LOCKBRIDGEJ.     AT    VIENNA      SHOWING    COMBINATION    OF 

LOCK-GATE  AND  BRIDGE,  AND  DISPLAYING  THE  NOTEWORTHY   ART  CHARACTERISTIC 

OF   PUBLIC?  STRUCTURES   IN    EUROPE. 


a  navigable  one  they  "canalize"  the  small 
stream — ^make  a  canal  of  it — build  locks, 
dig  it  out,  and  by  following  the  meander- 
ings  of  the  stream  secure  a  navigable 
channel  at  comparatively  small  cost,  and 
bring  water  navigation  into  a  new  region 
or  cut  across  into  another  river  or  canal. 

The  Great  Work  of  Germany. 

The  Rhine  is  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial highways  in  Europe.  Next  to 
the  Danube  it  is  the  largest  river  in  Eu- 
rope outside  of  Russia.     The  Rhine  is 


ing  the  river,  which  it  is  expected  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  from  all 
ocean  points  to  southwest  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  Germany  is  now  building 
a  canal  to  connect  the  Rhine  with  the 
citv  of  Hanover,  which  is  to  cost 
$47,000,000.  In  1905  the  German  Gov- 
ernment approved  the  expenditure  of 
$83,500,000  for  river  and  canal  improve- 
ment. A  large  part  of  this  sum  is  to  be 
used  in  constructing  a  canal  to  connect 
the  river  Weser  with  the  Rhine,  includ- 
ing the  canalization  of  the  Lippe,  a  trib- 
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utary  of  the  Rhine.  A  canal  now  being 
constructed,  at  a  cost  of  over  $10,000,000, 
from  Berlin  to  Stetten,  on  the  River 
Oder,  which  flows  into  the  Baltic  Sea, 
will  soon  enable  ocean  vessels  to  unload 
within  the  city  of  Berlin,  which  will 
make  that  inland  city  practically  a  sea- 
port. 

In  Germany  before  1870,  canals  lan- 
guished, but  by  1875  public  opinion  was 
sufficiently   educated   to   understand   the 


necessity  for  a  development  of  the  in- 
land waterways.  This  feeling  was  stim- 
ulated by  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  high 
rates  of  the  state  railways,  and  traders 
began  to  avail  themselves  of  the  low 
freights  on  the  then  existing  waterways. 
During  the  ten  years,  18S>0-1899,  a  sum 
of  nearly  $73,000,000  was  expended  on 
inland  waterways,  mainly  on  the  canali- 
zation of  rivers;  and  in  the  next  five 
years   Germany   spent   over  $30,000,000 


TYPES   OF   MISSISSIPPI    CRAFT. 
Waterfront  of  Cairo,  Illinois,  on  the  Occasion  of  President  Roosevelt's  Mississippi  Trip  In  1907. 
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more  on  her  9,000  miles  of  waterways. 
Beside  a  number  of  other  canals  contem- 
plated, she  is  planning  a  canal  which 
shall  leave  the  river  Rhine  at  Mannheim, 
utilizing  by  canalization  the  river  Nac- 
kar,  proceeding  eastward  and  joining  the 
headwaters  of  the  Danube.  By  this  route 
goods  may  be  carried  from  the  Black 
Sea  westward  up  the  Danube  through 
Europe  and  down  the  Rhine  to  the 
North  Sea,  and  vice  versa,  at  cheap 
rates.  The  result  of  the  careful  devel- 
opment of  canals  and  natural  waterways 
in  Germany  is  apparent  in  the  reduction 
of  the  cost  of  transportation  by  about 
one-half.  The  present  cost  of  carriage 
is  less  than  one-half  of  one  cent  per  ton 
per  mile. 

The  traveler  on  a  passenger  train  in 
Europe  receives  some  of  the  very  sub- 
stantial benefits  of  water  transportation. 
The  rolling  stock  on  European  railroads 
is  small  and  light.  They  have  no  freight 
trains  as  we  know  them.  Instead,  they 
have  what  they  call  '*goods  trains"  made 
up  of  light  cars  of  a  few  tons  capacity. 
They  carry  only  light,  perishable  freight 
and  many  things  we  would  send  by  ex- 
press. The  result  is  that  there  is  not  the 
wear  and  tear  on  the  tracks  that  are 
caused  by  our  great  engines  and  enor- 
mous freight  trains,  with  the  frequent 
loss  of  life  and  property  resulting  from 
broken  rails.  Their  railroads  do  not 
carry  coal  and  lumber  and  grain  and 
other  heavy  freight  that  wears  out  the 
rails  and  congests  the  roads,  causing  de- 
layed passenger  trains  which  so  often 
tax  our  patience  in  this  country.  Such 
freight  is  carried  by  water  on  the  num- 
erous canals  and  rivers  of  Europe ;  more 
slowly,  perhaps,  but  in  the  end  quite  as 
expeditiously  and  at  only  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  moving  freight  in  this  coun- 
try. I  traveled  all  of  one^ofey  up  the 
Rhine  from  Bonn  to  Mamz.  We  met 
tow  after  tow  of  barges-^four  or  five 
great  barges  fastened  together  and  trav- 
eling tandem  under  the  steam  of  one  tug. 
All  day  we  met  these  great  freight  ves- 
sels and  all  manner  of  sea-going  ships, 
loaded  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Rhine 
with  coal,  lumber,  iron,  etc.,  for  the  cities 
of  the  lower  Rhine,  for  coast  cities  or 
inland-river   towns   of   other   European 


countries;  the  merchandise  carried  prac- 
tically from  the  producer  to  the  con- 
sumer so  cheaply  that  the  freight  rates 
did  not  cheat  the  producer  out  of  a  de- 
cent profit  nor  outrage  the  consumer  by 
their  amount. 

Passing  up  that  German  river  whose 
waters  are  guarded  by  ruined  castles  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  one  is  impressed  by  the 
frugality  and  industry  of  the  Germans. 
And  one  realizes  too,  how  free  river 
transportation  makes  the  land  near  the 
river  which  is  otherwise  inaccessible,  the 
most  desirable  of  all.  From  Bonn  to 
Mainz  the  north  and  west  bank  of  the 
river  is  one  continuous  vineyard  from 
which  is  produced  some  of  the  best  wine 
of  Europe.  Not  a  foot  of  available 
ground  is  neglected.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Bingen  the  banks  rise  almost  precipitous- 
ly for  several  hundred  feet  from  the 
water,  and  these  banks  are  often  nearly 
solid  rock.  At  intervals  of  a  few  feet  up 
these  slopes  that  seem  almost  too  steep 
to  stand  on,  these  patient  Germans  have 
built  stone  retaining  walls  and  have  ac- 
tually carried  up  on  their  backs,  earth  to 
fill  in  behind  the  walls,  in  which  to  plant 
their  grapes.  Looking  up  at  the  men 
and  women  at  work  among  the  vines  one 
thinks  that  a  misstep  would  drop  6ne  of 
them  in  the  river  at  the  bottom  of  this 
tilting  vineyard.  This  unusual  spectacle 
is  seen  for  many  miles  along  the  river. 
The  market  for  these  people  is  practi- 
cally at  their  door.  The  river  which  rolls 
past  their  vineyards,  carries,  for  a  few 
cents  a  ton,  the  fruit  of  theii'  arduous 
toil,  and  the  question  of  rebates  and 
freight  discrimination  enters  not  into  the 
calculation  of  the  thrifty  husbandman. 

The  Splendid  Improvements  of  France, 

France  has  an  area  of  204,000  square 
miles — about  four-fifths  as  large  as 
Texas — with  40,000,000  population.  In 
the  past  twenty-five  years  she  has  ex- 
pended $200,000,000  on  her  3,045  miles 
of  state-owned  and  toll-free  canals  and 
her  4,665  miles  of  streams,  and  she  has 
schemes  in  hand  for  spending  $100,000, 
000  more.  France  has  no  large  rivers, 
but  she  has  made  the  most  of  those  she 
possesses.  One  of  the  largest  enterprises 
she  has  under  way  is  a  canal  from  Mar- 
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seilles  to  the  river  Rhone.  The  Rhone 
flows  south  through  France  into  the 
Mediterranean,  but  before  reaching  the 
sea  it  spreads  over  a  large  delta  through 
which  it  has  been  difficult  to  maintain 
a  navigable  channel.  To  overcome  the 
trouble  a  ship  canal  is  being  built  from 
the  river  above  the  delta  to  the  coast  at 
Marseilles  which  shall  cost  when  com- 
pleted, $13,703,000.  This  canal  will  not 
be  completed  until  1913.  On  the  splen- 
did inland  waterways  of  France  the  aver- 
age freight  rate  is  about  one  centime 
(one-fifth  of  a  cent)  per  ton  per  kilo- 
meter (six-tenths  of  a  mile)  as  against 
six  or  eight  centimes  by  rail. 

Most  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Eu- 
rope outside  of  Russia,  rise  in  or  near 
Switzerland  and  take  their  various 
courses  to  the  sea.  Advantage  has  been 
taken  of  their  arrangement  to  connect 
them  by  canals  into  one  large  system  of 
waterways.  The  fact  that  some  of  these 
rivers  pass  through  more  than  one  coun- 
try or  political  subdivision  was  for  a  long 
time  a  great  hindrance  to  their  system- 
atic improvement.  Beside  the  necessity 
of  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  affected,  frequently  a 
difficult  accomplishment,  there  were 
petty  princes  on  some  of  the  rivers  who 
claimed  the  right  to  levy  taxes  on  the 
vessels  passing  their  various  strong- 
holds in  emulation  of  the  giant  of  Ant- 
werp, and  it  was  not  until  within  the  last 
forty  years  that  these  claims  were  com- 
pletely abolished  in  Europe. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  opening 
up  rivers  for  free  navigation  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  river 
Elbe  which  rises  in  Bohemia  and  flows 
through  the  German  provinces  of  Sax- 
ony, Anhault  and  Hanover  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  Formerly  three  entrepots 
(Pirna,  Dresden  and  Magdeburg), 
thirty-five  tolls  and  numerous  corpora- 
tions of  privileged  watermen,  opposed 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles  to  navi- 
gation. The  Austrians  and  Saxons  alone 
could  navigate  the  upper  Elbe,  that  is 
from  Magdeburg  to  where  it  ceases  to  be 
navigable,  and  the  Prussians  and  Ham- 
burgers had  the  sole  privilege  of  navi- 
gating the  lower  Elbe.  To  overcome 
these  obstacles,  the  countries  interested, 


Austria,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Hanover,  Den- 
mark and  minor  principalities,  met  in 
convention  in  1821,  1842,  1850,  1858, 
1861  and  1870,  on  each  of  which  occa- 
sions mutual  concessions  were  made,  im- 
til  in  1870,  after  gr^at  difficulties,  the 
German  Empire  succeeded  in  securing 
the  complete  freedom  of  the  river. 

What  Russia  Is  Doing. 

The  largest  river  in  Europe,  the  Volga 
in  Russia,  is  2325  miles  long — only  155 
miles  longer  than  the  Arkansas.  Next 
to  it  in  length  is  the  Danube — I  can  tes- 
tify that  from  Vienna  to  Budapest  it 
is  beautiful  but  not  blue — it  is  only  1735 
miles  long — a  little  longer  than  our  Co- 
lumbia,— but  it  has  over  100  navigable 
tributaries.  Immense  sums  have  been 
spent  for  the  improvement  of  the  Dan- 
ube, a  large  part  of  which  was  accom- 
plished under  what  was  known  as  the 
*  European  Commission  of  the  Danube," 
composed  of  representatives  of  England, 
France,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia,  Tur- 
key and  Austria;  and  in  1901,  Austria- 
Hungary  in  the  recent  enthusiasm  for 
economic  development,  voted  a  credit  of 
$12,500,000  for  the  construction  of 
canals  between  the  Danube  and  the  Oder, 
and  thence  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula 
which  empty  into  the  German  Ocean  and 
the  Baltic  Sea  respectively;  the  work  to 
be  completed  by  the  year  1914. 

Russia  has  spent  large  sums  for  the 
accomplishmient  of  g^eat  internal  water- 
ways, and  is  now  developing  the  most 
ambitious  plans  for  improving  her  sys- 
tem in  a  manner  that  shall  benefit  the 
interior  of  her  domain,  and  will  give 
many  of  her  inland  cities  the  advantages 
of  a  sea-port.  Besides  many  other  pro- 
jects in  hand,  Russia  is  planning  to  put 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  all  the  country  near 
it  in  close  communication  with  Europe 
by  way  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Total  Improvement   Covers  Area  Less 
Than  Mississippi  Valley. 

Excluding  Russia,  the  seven  countries 
^i^gaged  so  extensively  in  this  great  work 
constitute  what  is  known  as  Central  Eu- 
rope, which  has  an  area  of  less  than 
800,000  square  miles.     This  is  less  than 
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two-thirds  of  the  area  of  our  Mississippi- 
river  system.  In  other  words  the  area 
of  the  section  drained  by  the  Rhine,  the 
Weser,  the  Oder,  the  Meuse,  the  Scheldt, 
the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Rhone,  the  Po, 
the  Danube,  the  Vistula,  the  Elbe,  the 
Moldau  and  the  Iser,  is  less  than  the  area 
of  the  watershed  of  the  Missouri,  the 
Arkansas  and  the  Red  rivers.  Yet  in 
this  area,  these  countries  of  Europe  have 
expended  over  $500,000,000  in  the  past 
twenty- five  years,  or  $20,000,000  a  year 
for  the  improvement  of  these  rivers  and 
for  the  construction  of  connecting  canals 


another  sea.  The  market  is  always 
within  the  reach  of  the  producer  and  a 
famine  of  freight  cars  has  no  terrors  for 
him. 

Why  Has  the   United  States  Lagged  f 

There  was  a  time  when  we  of  the 
United  States  enjoyed  a  considerable 
commerce  by  way  of  our  rivers  and  can- 
als. But  while  ocean-going  vessels  and 
ocean  harbors  have  been  improved  and 
enlarged  year  after  year  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands  placed  upon  them, 
our  internal  waterways  have  languished. 


TYPES  OF  FREIGHT  BARGES  USED  ON   AUSTRIAN   WATERWAYS 


vjaking  all  into  a  great  waterzi*ay  system^ 
and  the  work  now  in  hand  and  being 
planned  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  three 
or  four  hundred  millions  more. 

They  have  passed  the  experimental 
stage  and  this  work  has  been  progress- 
ing in  a  business-like  way  purely  as  a 
business  venture,  the  soundness  of  which 
has  been  demonstrated  by  years  of  suc- 
cess. The  result  is  that  Europe  is  cov- 
ered with  a  network  of  navigable  chan- 
nels. Cargoes  can  pass  up  one  river 
from  its  mouth,  follow  a  canal  across  to 
another  river,  penetrate  some  other  coun- 
try; or  passing  down  that  river,  enter 


And  the  fact  that  this  era  of  neglect  of 
our  water  transportation  facilities  is  con- 
current with  the  amazing  growth  and 
combination  of  railroads  and  their  power 
in  our  state  and  national  legislative 
bodies,  is  more  than  a  coincidence.  And 
while  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  govern- 
ment ownership  of  railroads,  I  believe 
the  fact  that  in  Europe,  where  most  of 
the  railroads  are  owned  by  the  govern- 
ments that  are  endeavoring  to  reduce 
freight  rates  and  stimulate  commerce, 
the  improvement  of  rivers  and  the  con- 
struction of  canals  by  the  governments 
have  kept  pace  with  the  building  of  rail- 
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roads,  should  convey  to  us  a  wholesome 
lesson. 

In  Europe  if  there  is  rivalry  between 
railroads  and  water  transportation  it  is 
not  allowed  by  the  governments  to  preju  • 
dice  the  latter.  Practice  has  shown  that 
normally  they  are  not  necessarily  com- 
petitors, but  that  the  one  is  complemen- 
tary of  the  other.  By  a  natural  process 
of  adjustment  the  railroads  carry  lighter 
and  more  valuable  materials  which  must 
be  conveyed  rapidly,  while  the  rivers  and 
canals  carry  heavier  and  less  valuable 
goods  which  do  not  require  rapidity  of 


this  agency  for  transportation  is  again 
taken  up  with  renewed  vigor  and  energy. 
Time  was,  they  say,  when  the  canal 
system  of  England  was  considered  the 
best  in  Europe.  Now  it  is  deplored  as 
the  worst.  Its  decline  was  simultaneous 
with  the  rise  of  the  railway.  The  best  of 
the  canals  were  bought  cheaply  by  the 
railway  companies  and  made  inoffensive 
appendages.  Though  but  1264  of  the 
3936  miles  of  canals  of  Great  Britain 
are  owned  by  the  railways,  the  fact  that 
the  cream  of  the  system  has  been  thus 
absorbed   has  apparently  taken   all   life 


WHISRB  THE  SEINE  RUNS  THROUGH  PARI8;  THE  BEAUTIFUL  ALEXANDER  III. 

BRIDGE. 
France  Has  a  Magnifloent  System  of  Canals  and  River  ImproTements,  Costing  Many  Hundreds  of  MtlUons  of 
Francs,   and   Is  Planning  the   Expenditure  of  Farther  Bnormoas  Sams  In  This  Work. 


transit  and  which  should  not  be  subjected 
to  the  freight  rates  imposed  by  railroads. 

England    Halting^    But    Canada     Very 
Enterprising, 

Great  Britain  is  deploring  the  fact  that 
she  is  being  left  behind  in  the  matter  of 
water  transportation.  In  discussing  the 
matter  the  London  Standard  says  that 
in  contemplating  the  possibilities  of  rail- 
roads, the  use  of  canals  and  need  for 
their  development  seemed  to  have  passed 
away,  and  general  acquiescence  was 
given  the  demand  for  their  purchase  by 
the  railroads.  But  it  was  discovered 
that,  with  the  progress  of  the  times,  the 
capacity  of  the  railroads  in  solving  the 
question  of  good  traffic  was  limited,  and 
attention  was  again  turned  to  canals  and 


out  of  the  larger  part  remaining  in  other 
ownership.'  But  the  English  have  trans- 
planted the  waterway  idea  to  fallow  soil 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  while 
we  of  the  United  States  were  looking  the 
other  way  and  talking  of  big  things,  the 
Canadians  have  quietly  accomplished  a 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf  waterway.  In  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  there  are  many 
rapids  and  rocks  that  interfere  with  the 
commercial  navigation  of  the  river.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty,  canals  and  locks 
have  been  constructed  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  wherever  these  obstructions 
occur,  so  that  the  Canadians  now  have  a 
fourteen-foot  channel  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Ocean  and  they  are  boast- 
ing of  the  fact  that  they  are  far  in  ad- 
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vance  of  us.  Through  this  channel  Eng- 
land could  float  one  half  of  all  her  war 
vessels  and  assemble  them  on  the  lakes 
where  it  is  now  impossible  for  us  to  place 
even  the  smallest  of  our  fighting  ships. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  trans- 
portation situation  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria is  that  their  large  river  and  canal 
improvement  measures  have  been  ad- 
vanced only  by  the  governments,  that  is 
to  say,  by  the  political  parties  represent- 


and  river  extensions  have  the  thorough- 
approval  of  their  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests.  The  force  of  the 
agrarian  position  was  emphasized,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  by  the  American 
consul  at  Vienna  who  wrote :  "It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  with  the  completion  of  these 
waterways,  our  American  products  can 
be  more  cheaply  introduced  into  Austria- 
Hungary  than  at  present."  If  there  is 
force  in  the  agrarian  contention  and  the 


CELUjO  FALI^,   COLUMBIA   RIVER. 
After  Much  Agitation  and  Expenditure  By  the  State  of  Oregon,  a  Taniy  Government  Is  Building  a  Canal  and 

Locks  At  Tbis  Point. 


ing  the  wishes  of  the  emperors.  In  the 
Austrian  Reichsrath  and  in  the  Prus- 
sian Landtag  these  measures  have  been 
bitterly  fought  and  more  than  once  de- 
feated by  the  agrarian  or  agricultural 
element  on  the  ground  that  by  cheap- 
ened freight  rates  the  canals  would  flood 
their  countries  with  foreign  food  pro- 
ducts, especially  grain  and  vegetables, 
to  the  very  serious  detriment  of  their 
farmers.     On  the  other  hand  the  canal 


American  farmer  is  benefitted  by  the 
construction  of  canals  and  improvement 
of  rivers  5,000  miles  away,  how  much 
greater  would  be  the  benefit  to  our  far- 
mers and  to  every  American  citizen  from 
the  creation  of  these  improvements  at 
home ! 

Difficulties  Encountered  in  the   United 
States. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
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makes  no  provision  for  the  construction 
of  internal  improvements,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved for  a  long  time  that  Congress  had 
no  power  to  improve  rivers  and  build 
canals.  In  1818  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives proposed  to  settle  this  mooted 
question  and  passed  a  resolution  declar- 
ing that  Congress  has  the  power  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  the  construction  of 
roads  and  canals  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  water  courses.  But  for  years 
after,  these  undertakings  were  fought  in 
Congress  by  the  champions  of  states' 
rights  who  argued  that  to  concede  this 
power  to  Congress  would  be  a  surrender 
of  the  rights  of  the  states.  After  1823, 
appropriations  for  rivers  and  canals 
were  made  by  Congress,  but  many  of 
them  were  vetoed  by  Presidents  Jackson, 
Tyler,  Polk,  Pierce,  Grant,  Arthur  and 
Cleveland.  This  in  a  measure  reflected  the 
convictions  of  the  champions  of  states* 
rights,  and  indicated  the  disfavor  with 
which  these  undertakings  were  viewed 
by  the  government,  its  attitude  being  di- 
rectly contrary  to  that  of  European  Gov- 
ernments. But  these  vetoes  contained 
also  a  rebuke  to  the  improvident  manner 
in  which  these  appropriations  were 
made.  We  have  never  handled  the  sub- 
ject in  the  business-like  way  in  which  it 
is  treated  in  Europe.  Too  often  our  river 
improvements  have  been  mere  patch- 
work on  isolated  streams  or  sections 
which  conferred  only  local  benefits  with- 
out making  them  part  of  a  well-consid- 
ered system,  and  our  appropriation  bills 
resulted  from  the  swapping  of  votes 
needed  to  put  some  other  measure 
through,  from  which  they  have  been 
compared  to  a  "pork  barrel."  Congress 
has  never  risen  to  the  point  where  it  can 
view  this  subject  with  the  unselfish  bus- 
iness consideration  which  maintains  it 
in  Europe.  And  the  growth  of  public 
sentiment  which  should  impel  Congress 
in  the  right  direction  has  been  hampered 
by  the  contemplation  of  these  improvi- 
dent log-rolling  appropriations,  made  os- 
tensibly for  river  improvements,  but 
usually  for  local  and  individual  benefits. 
In  Europe  they  have  worked  to  better 
advantage  than  we  have,  because  river 
and  canal  improvements  are  undertaken 
only  after  careful  consideration  and  re- 


ports of  commissions  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  system  is  worked  out 
which  will  accomplish  the  greatest  good 
for  all  the  people.  Where  more  than  one 
country  is  affected,  treaties  are  entered 
into  and  a  commission  is  appointed 
whose  business  is  to  investigate  and  work 
out  plans  so  the  work  immediately  in 
hand  shall  be  part  of  a  well-considered 
system. 

The  development  of  the  idea  in  this 
country  gives  but  a  slight  conception  of 
the  possibilities  of  inland  waterways.  In 
Europe  practical  water  transportation 
exists  between  all  the  great  river  systems 
and  all  the  principal  seas — ^the  mention 
of  such  an  accomplishment  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  regarded  as  visionary  and 
impractical.  Yet  if  the  possibilities  of 
our  Mississippi  system  alone  were  devel- 
oped, we  would  possess  a  system  of  in- 
ternal waterways  beside  which  that  of 
Europe  would  appear  poor  and  insigni- 
ficant. 

We  have  resources  in  our  country  the 
value  of  which  depends  entirely  on  cheap 
and  available  transportation.  There  is 
a  margin  between  the  cost  of  production 
and  a  reasonable  selling  price  that  would 
represent  a  fair  profit  for  the  producer, 
but  because  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of 
cheap  transportation  this  margin  is  ap- 
propriated by  our  freight  carriers,  who 
not  only  consume  our  profits,  but  in  ef- 
fect dictate  the  market  price  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and 
frequently  dictate  our  market  itself.  And 
many  of  our  resources  which  in  time 
will  make  for  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  our  people  must  lie  practically 
dormant  until  we  shall  have  secured 
cheap  transportation. 

Nature  has  been  so  prodigal  of  her 
gifts  that  we  do  not  properly  value  them. 
If  we  do  not  learn  a  lesson  from  the  ex- 
perience of  Europe,  necessity  will  soon 
correct  the  error  of  our  way,  and  with 
the  frugal  eyes  of  the  European  we  will 
look  with  dismay  upon  the  energy  and 
wealth  sweeping  past  us  between  the 
banks  of  our  rivers.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  that  time  will  soon  come  and  with  it 
an  intelligent  vigorous  conservation  of 
these  forces  so  freely  given  us  and  so 
little  appreciated. 


lA 


RANGLE  up  your  mouthharps ; 
—  —      ^  drag  your  bcoijo  out 

j^^J^  J      Tune  your  old  quitana  till  it 
j;?_  8  twangs  right  stout 

Ok,  the  snow  is  in  the  mountains 

an*  the  wind  is  on  the  plain 
But  we'll  drown  the  chimney's 

moanin*  with  a  livelier  refrain. 

Good  old  *dobe  fireplace,  shadows 

on  the  wall, 
(See  old  Shorty's  friv'lous  toes 

a-twitchin'  at  the  call) 
it's  the  best  grand  high  that 

there  is  within  the  law 
When  there's  seven  jolly  punchers 

play  in'  "Turkey  in  the  Straw." 

Freezy  was  the  day's  ride ;  lengthy 

was  the  trail ; 
Ev'ry  steer  was  haughty  with 

a  high  arched  tail ; 
But  we  held  'em  an'  we  shoved 

'em,  for  our  hearts  were  sorely  tried 
By  a  yearnin'  for  tobacco  an'  our 

dear  fireside. 


Swing  'er  into  stop  time ;  don't  you 

let  'er  droop. 
(You're  about  as  tuneful  as  a 

coyote  with  the  croup  I ) 
Ay  I  the  cold  wind  bit  when  we 

drifted  down  the  draw. 
But  we  drifted  on  to  comfort  an' 

old  "Turkey  in  the  Straw." 


Snarlin*  when  the  rain  whipped, 

cussin*  at  the  ford, 
Ev'ry  mile  o'  twenty  was  a  long 

discord. 
But  tonight  is  brimmin'  music 

an  its  glory  is  complete 
When  the  naked  eye  is  dazzled 

with  the  play  o*  Shorty's  feet 

Snappy  for  the  dance,  now,  till 

she  up  an*  shoots  I 
(Don't  he  beat  the  devil's  wife  for 

jiggin'  in  his  boots ! ) 
Shorty  got  throwed  high  an'  we 

laughed  till  he  was  raw. 
But  tonight  he's  done  forgot  it 

prancin'  "Turkey  in  the  Straw." 

Rainy  dark  or  firelight,  bacon- 
rind  or  pie, 

Livin'  is  a  luxury  an'  don't  come 
high. 

Oh,  be  happy  an'  onruly  while 
our  years  an'  luck  allow. 

For  we'll  all  be  dead  an'  married 
less  than  forty  years  from  now. 

Lively  on  the  last  turn !  lope  'er 

to  the  death ! 
(Reddy's  soul  is  willin'  but  he's 

gettin*  short  o'  breath.) 
Ay!  the  storm  wind  sings  an' 

old  Trouble  sucks  his  paw 
When  there's  friendship,  fun  an' 

firelight  set  to  "Turkey  in  the  Straw." 


"Medium  WeU  Done" 


By  Charles  Sumner  Warren 


m^ 


|T  was  not  because  Watson 
was  a  stranger  in  court 

Y^i^v^l    that  he  was  alarmed.    He 

^^jB^  I  had  been  there  before, 
^m        I    often. 

^  Jr       Once  he  had  been  well 

frightened,  but  by  gripping,  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  broad  wrists,  the  arms  of 
the  same  old-fashioned  chair  in  which  he 
sat  to-day,  had  managed  to  conceal  most 
of  the  agitation  he  felt  at  the  accusing 
attitude  and  melodramatic  tones  of  the 
deputy  prosecutor  as  he  read  from  the 
information : 

"The  said  Richard  P.  Watson  did 
then  and  there  feloniously,  willfully  and 
with  malice  aforethought  hold  with  his 
hands  the  said  pistol  and  pressing  it 
against  the  breast  of  the  said  Benjamin 
Coleman,  the  said  Richard  P.  Watson 
did  then  and  there  discharge  from  the 
said  pistol  one  leaden  ball  or  bullet, 
which  did  pass  through  the  lungs  and 
into  the  heart  of  the  aforesaid  Benjamin 
Coleman,  then,  and  there  wounding  him 
unto  his  death." 

But  it  was  a  false  alarm  for  Watson 
upon  that  occasion.  Though  truthfully 
confessing  to  all  the  details  of  a  violent 
quarrel  with  Coleman,  and  unable  to  es- 
tablish a  clear  alibi,  the  defendant  had 
aroused  such  a  doubt  of  his  presence  on 
the  fatal  day  that  the  justice  would  not 
bind  him  over  to  the  higher  court.  Two 
weeks  later  the  murderer,  who  resembled 
Watson  in  three  or  four  smallpox  scars 
on  his  cheeks,  blue  eyes,  strong,  red 
hands  and  thin  brown  hair,  was  captured 
and  afterwards  won  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  man  hung  in  Kiuagu 
County. 

Yet  whenever  conscience  accused  him 
afterwards  Watson  thought  of  himself 
as  the  said  Richard  P.  Watson,  and  the 


still  small  voice  would  arraign  him  and 
proceed  to  riddle  his  peace  of  mind  with 
the  most  embarrassing  questions  as  to 
why  he  had  left  home  and  buried  his 
best  ambitions. 

Another  day  in  court  had  fed  his 
hearty  dread  of  the  place.  As  the  chief 
witness  against  a  saloon-keeper,  who 
sold  three  barrels  over  his  bar  for  every 
one  rolled  into  his  back-door,  Watson 
felt  impelled  to  tell  the  truth  though  he 
knew  it  was  earning  him  the  deadly 
hatred  of  the  defendant.  And  this  fear 
found  plenty  of  justification  later. 

It  wasn't  that  he  shied  at  liquor  or 
ordinary  conversational  lying.  He  dis- 
posed of  a*  desert  man's  share  of  both 
and  enjoyed  them.  But  when  a  sharply- 
drawn  issue  brought  him  face  to  face 
with  the  evil  effect  of  falsehood  the 
truth  came  out  in  spite  of  habit  or  pref- 
erence. 

He  had  planned  to  lie  and  fully  in- 
tended to  "let  the  rummy  down  easy," 
as  he  put  it  to  himself,  but  the  facts 
would  blurt  themselves  out  when  he  got 
into  that  chair,  and  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  came  from  him  as  readily  as 
though  his  one  thought. 

Before  he  went  into  court  Watson  had 
reasoned  it  all  out.  "A  man  who's  so 
blamed  low  he  pours  down  his  throat  the 
kind  of  a  lie  Sam  Ross  deals  over  his 
bar  ought  to  be  willing  to  stick  by  his 
poison  and  swear  it  out  in  court.  It 's 
a  devilish  sight  worse  to  drink  the  stuff 
than  to  lie  about  it."  But  it  would  n't 
work.  The  said  Richard  P.  was  ar- 
raigned again  by  the  aforesaid  still  small 
accuser  and  he  could  not,  he  dare  not, 
and  he  would  not  do  other  than  he  did. 
Something,  far  back  in  his  brain,  that 
seemed  to  be  very  old,  strong  and  un- 
yielding, had  come  to  the  front  and  put 
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to  sudden  and  guilty  flight  the  reasoning 
by  which  he  tried  to  take  the  course  of 
least  resistance. 

This  sudden  outburst  of  convicting 
fact  had  the  effect  of  an  unexpected  ex- 
plosion. They  had  looked  for  lies,  these 
men  of  the  desert,  and  for  a  long  time 
kept  as  far  from  him  as  they  might  from 
any  dangerous  mystery.  It  was  scarcely 
less  a  mystery  to  himself.  For  months 
he  pondered  it.  He  couldn't  forget  it 
had  he  tried,  but  had  he  been  able  to  lose 
it  in  the  excitements  of  an  all-night  town 
Sam  Ross  would  n't  let  him.  In  grim, 
regularity  the  thirteenth  of  every  month 
brought  to  Watson's  "Square  Deal"  res- 
taurant a  short  missive  scrawled  in.  red 
ink: 

"D your  heart.    You  '11  eat  them 

words  yet." 

This  was  all,  but  Watson  recognized 
Sam's  pet  curse  and  felt  no  doubt  of  its 
source.  In  view  of  its  author's  well- 
earned  reputation  for  studiously  avoid- 
ing every  honorable  means  of  revenge, 
one  of  these  messages  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  cause  the  desired  mental 
discomfort,  and  their  monthly  appear- 
ance made  Watson  wonder  if  he  had  not 
inherited  a  monomania  for  truth. 

At  length  the  powerful  lever  of  asso- 
ciation lifted  from  the  depths  of  memory 
the  spring  of  action  for  which  he 
searched.  It  was  his  first  wilful  lie.  He 
remembered  it  as  trivial  in  itself  and  told 
to  save  him  from  punishment  for  dis- 
obedience. But  most  vividly  of  all,  and 
with  a  shade  of  the  same  nerve-pricking 
fear  he  had  felt  on  the  witness  stand,  he 
recalled  the  shocked  look  of  horror  in 
the  eyes  of  his  gentle,  mild-mannered 
father  when  he  found  that  his  son  was 
untruthful.  Not  a  word  then  passed  the 
man's  lips,  but  the  same  startled  expres- 
sion that  comes  at  sudden  and  dreadful 
discoveries,  lingered  in  his  face  for  days. 
His  wrath  arose  and  gathered  force  for 
a  full  week.  Virtue  must  have  gone 
forth  then  from  the  father.  The  chas- 
tisement he  administered  was  a  stinging 
one,  but  his  own  more  painful  mental 
impressions  were  what  punished  Watson 
and  lived  with  him  in  later  life.  Tears, 
not  those  of  weakness,  but  from  sorrow 
and  anger  at  his  son's  sin,  flowed  down 


the  Puritan  face.  At  sight  of  this  emo- 
tion the  child  was  dumb,  his  suppressed 
feelings  leaving  him  weak  and  sick  when 
ordered  to  retire  to  a  chair  where  he 
might  reflect  on  the  wickedness  and  dire 
consequences  of  falsehood. 

That  was  his  only  parental  punish- 
ment, but  sufficient  to  store  away  an 
effect,  in  the  plastic  mind  of  childhood, 
which  years  of  the  West  and  its  whirl- 
ing roulette  of  lucky,  and  ill,  turns  of 
fortune  could  not  wholly  efface.  In  all 
things  else  he  was  as  the  men  of  the 
desert.  To  the  lure  of  gold  and  adven- 
ture he  had  abandoned  himself  till  truth 
seemed  completely  crushed  within;  yet 
in  every  crucial  occasion  it  fulfilled  the 
poet's  prophecy  and  rose  again  with  un 
diminished  vitality. 

It  was  this  truth  business  that  alarmed 
Watson  today  .  It  stared  him  in  the  face 
and  mocked  him.  The  picture  of  a 
felon,  in  stripes  and  peering  through  the 
cell  bars  at  Sam  Ross'  evil,  jeering 
countenance  without,  was  flaunted  viv- 
idly before  him.  He  knew  it  was  com- 
ing. Consequences  could  work  only  one 
way,  he  told  himself,  and  he  felt  that 
they  gripped  him  like  a  giant  hand  hold- 
ing him  a  helpless  victim  on  the  track  of 
a  rushing,  vengeful  engine,  growing 
higher  and  more  inevitable  every  in- 
stant. 

He  had  given  up  trying  to  reason  him- 
self out  of  the  truth.  The  story  he 
planned  to  tell  today  was  like  fastening 
on  his  own  chains,  he  felt,  but  his  mind 
rejected  all  others  as  fast  as  they  were 
presented.  He  was  certain  to  be  bound 
over,  he  concluded,  and  what  was  more 
certain,  trial  in  the  Los  Angeles  Superior 
Court  would  end  only  one  way— convic- 
tion and  the  penitentiary.  Los  Angeles 
juries  were  uniformly  taking  this  course 
to  effect  reform  on  the  desert. 

If  these  dreadful  visions  had  involved 
another  than  himself,  Watson  might 
have  found  relief  for  mental  distress  in 
the  view  packing  itself  closely  about  him 
in  the  small  box-like  court  room.  Jus- 
tice '']3Lck''  Cochrane  literally  crammed 
his  short,  rotund  figure  through  the  men 
about  the  door  and  into  the  office.  The 
air  was  close  to  choking  and  he  puffed 
as  busily  as  a  toy  engine  when  he  sat 
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down,  so  close  to  the  prisoner  that  thac 
person's  throat  might  have  been  seized 
by  judicial  fingers  at  any  instant  of  the 
trial.  Just  now  these  fingers  were  en- 
gaged in  plying  a  handkerchief  on  his 
perspiring  face.  It  disappeared  and  re- 
appeared beaming  smiles  from  blue  eyes 
and  a  wide  mouth,  much  like  a  sun 
dodging  out  from  behind  clouds. 

Not  a  single  hint  of  judicial  dignity  , 
rewarded  the  clo3est  scrutiny  of  Justice 
Cochrane's  form  or  countenance.  It 
wasn't  there.  Quite  different  things 
were  apparent.  Among  them  the  con- 
clusion that  he  counted  the  bill-of-fare 
in  his  eating  house  as  important  as  a 
bill-of-costs  in  his  court.  The  revolving 
chair  for  the  court  bulged  out,  when 
Cochrane  sat  down,  like  an  exhibit  of 
the  comfortable  living  offered  in  Nee- 
dles, which  was  most  evident  in  his  face 
— round,  full  and  rich  in  coloring. 

When  three  lawyers  and  their  sten- 
ographers had  arranged  themselves  be- 
fore the  court's  eye,  and  almost  within 
touch  of  his  pudgy  finger,  the  built-in-a- 
day  justice  coop  was  pressed  down  and 
running  over  with  its  measure  of  desert 
inhabitants.  Faces,  in  all  shades  of 
brown,  and  surmounted  by  sombrero 
brims,  filled  the  doorway.  Only  one  in- 
let for  air  remained  open.  Fine,  fiery 
sand,  driven  by  a  hot  desert  wind,  swept 
in  the  window  and  was  no  respecter  of 
persons.  In  burning  pellets  it  shot 
against  the  fat  cheek  of  the  court  and 
sifted  shamelessly  down  the  neck  of  At- 
torney Earl  White,  in  new  and  immacu- 
late attire,  from  Los  Angeles. 

In  the  presence  of  this  man  the  anx- 
ious defendant  saw  another  menace  to 
his  composure.  Among  the  plain  men  of 
the  settlement  this  lawyer  brought  an 
obtrusive  presence,  a  complacent  air  of 
having  the  reins  of  the  situation  full  in 
hand  whenever  he  wished  to  pull  them. 
Watson  knew  now  something  of  the 
measure  of  Ross'  hate  and  purpose  for 
revenge.  Even  in  the  Los  Angeles 
courts  White's  talents  were  a  luxury, 
and  out  here  on  the  desert,  he  reflected, 
as  aid  to  an  obscure  deputy  prosecutor, 
they  were  an  extravagance  that  only  the 
enmity  of  the  rum  shop  would  afford. 

And  the  temperature  climbed  steadily 


up  its  ladder  of  degrees.  Savage  to 
drink  the  last  drop  of  moisture,  the  grow- 
ing heat  penetrated  even  the  parchment- 
like skin  of  the  Oriental  who  sat  in  the 
seat  of  the  prosecuting  witness.  Tiny  glo- 
bules oozed  beneath  a  bandage  on  the 
left  side  of  his  head,  traveled  unhindered 
down  the  dry,  sallow  cheek  and  caught 
Watson's  eye  as  they  dropped  to  the 
floor,  unheeded  by  the  Chinaman.  Not 
so  much  as  a  blink  varied  his  stolid  stare 
at  the  lower  edge  of  the  court's  desk. 

"The  yellow  heathen!"  ran  through 
Watson's  mind  as  he  looked.  "He  al- 
ways was  a  wooden  man  and  just  as  in- 
telligent as  an  idol.  I  '11  gamble  he 's 
been  coached  to  lie  today  better  than 
ever  while  I  've  got  to  tell  the  truth  just 
because  I  'm  too  much  of  a  coward  to 
lie.  If  I  only  had  the  nerve  to  lie  like 
the  rest  of  'em  I  'd  get  out  of  this  eas> 
enough." 

The  voice  of  the  state's  attorney  broke 
in  on  these  evil  meditations.  As  it 
pointed  the  accusing  finger  of  justice 
and  punishment  in  the  direction  of  the 
defendant  his  fears  were  set  in  still  live- 
lier motion. 

"This  is  the  case,"  began  the  hollow, 
husky  tones  of  the  health-seeker,  "of 
one  Richard  P.  Watson,  charged  with 
assault  to  murder.  The  complaining 
witness  is  Chong  Fow,  whose  nationality 
finds  little  favor  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
but  nevertheless  is  entitled  to  the  full 
protection  of  the  law  and  redress  for  an 
assault  upon  his  life.  We  hope  the  court 
will  lose  sight  of  the  prejudice  against 
the  state's  witness,  due  only  to  the 
chance  of  birth.  We  feel  sure  that  your 
honor  will  give  it  no  consideration  in 
weighing  the  evidence  we  shall  present, 
that  a  grievous  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted against  the  peace  and  safety  of 
all  citizens  of  this  commonwealth.  The 
testimony  will  show  that  this  assault  was 
a  particularly  atrocious  one.  Though 
much  superior  in  strength  to  the  com- 
plainant, this  defendant  used  a  heavy 
meat-cleaver  as  his  weapon,  and  only 
chance  and  the  angry  haste  with  which 
he  made  his  aim  defeated  his  murderous 
purpose.  We  shall  show  that  he  had  no 
mercy,  even  while  his  victim  lay  pros- 
trate on  the  ground,  but  kicked  the  de- 
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fenseless   person   into   insensibility   and 
then  left  him  for  dead  " 

Watson  had  never  felt  such  heat.  The 
court's  smiles  shrivekd,  dried  up  and 
disappeared  as  the  arraignment  pro 
ceeded.  By  the  time  it  had  ended  in 
monotonously  hoarse  tones,  his  honor's 
aspect  was  heavy  and  solemn. 

In  silence  he  signaled  Fow  lo  the  wit- 
ness stand.  Tb**  Lhinanuin  stood  up 
stolidly,  was  sworn,  and  toddled  eagerly 
over  to  the  chair  beside  the  court.  Wat- 
son had  hoped  to  hear  incoherent  jargon. 
A  badly-told  lie  might  be  his  best  help, 
he  reasoned.  But  the  first  answer  blastea 
all  chance  of  confusion.  Never  before 
had  he  heard  the  Celestial  utter  an  in- 
telligible sentence  in  English.  A  child 
could  understand  him  today.  Barring 
the  usual  inevitable  "Is"  and  "ees,"  Fow 
fitted  a  cunning  tongue  to  his  story  with 
little  hesitation.  In  unbelieving  amaze- 
ment Watson  stared  at  him.  It  was  un- 
real, Fow  could  not  talk  this  way,  he 
knew,  and  never  could  have  learned  so 
soon.  He  bent  forward,  listening  in- 
tently for  the  least  defection  in  voice  and 
scrutinizing  every  feature  for  a  differ- 
ence. But  it  was  no  use.  There  were 
the  same  oblique,  unmeaning  eyes,  the 
flat  nose,  projecting  cheeks  and  yellow- 
ish brown  skin  that  had  always  made  his 
image  of  Fow.  Meanwhile  there  was  the 
belying  evidence  of  those  answers  com- 
ing with  ominous  regularity  and  as  la- 
conic as  a  clock.  Not  a  word  too  much 
escaped  him.  Watson  was  sure  of  the 
fraud  his  eyes  could  not  detect.  He 
leaned  over  close  to  his  attorney's  ear.' 

"He  's  bogus ;  he  's  a  fraud.  That  aint 
Fow." 

All  the  vehemence  of  his  agitation 
and  fears  must  have  sprung  forth  in  that 
whisper,  for  the  lawyer  looked  around 
in  quick  concern  for  his  client's  reason. 

"He's  bogus,  I  tell  you,"  repeated 
Watson,  inclosing  his  face  with  his 
hands  to  hide  both  the  sound  and  his 
excitement.  "It  aint  Fow  at  all.  He 
dont  know  his  own  name  from  a  knot- 
hole. They  've  run  in  a  new  Chink  on 
us.  Pull  him  off  a  there.  Why  dont  you 
pull  him  off?  That  aint  the  real  Fow. 
Make  him  stop  his  damned  lies." 

Attorney     Mitchell     understood,     but 


taking  either  dictation  or  advice  from 
clients,  merely  because  they  paid  him 
money,  was  not  part  of  his  professional 
policy.  He  was  n't  always  abrupt,  often 
he  tried  to  reason  with  them. 

"Let  him  alone,"  he  counseled.  "The 
more  he  lies  the  better.  If  he  doesn't 
spike  their  case  now  I  '11  tie  him  so  tight 
on  cross-examination  he  '11  never  get  out. 
You  cant  prove  it  is  n't  Fow  anyway,  and 
it  would  only  hurt  your  case  to  try. 
You  keep  quiet  and  let  me  run  this  for 
you." 

And  Watson  did.  keep  quiet.  Not  be- 
cause he  trusted  in  Mitchell,  but  he  saw 
the  futility  of  his  position  without 'more 
proof  than  his  own  assertion  and  ki^^w 
there  was  no  way  save  to  hold  his  peace. 
In  silence  he  raged  at  the  cunning  con- 
spiracy closing  about  him.  Anger  dis- 
pelled his  fears  and  curses  boiled  up  in 
his  mind.  He  longed  to  heap  them  all 
and  far  worse  on  the  heads  of  the  China- 
man, Ross  and  his  self-assured  lawyer. 
The  calm  arrogance  of  this  person,  and 
his  evident  satisfaction  at  the  story  un- 
folding to  his  purpose,  filled  Watson 
with  murderous  impulse.  His  fingers 
tightened  on  the  arms  of  the  chair  as 
though  clutching  a  throat,  and  he  won- 
dered madly  if  a  desperate  fight  for  a 
few  minutes,  even  though  the  sheriff 
whom  he  suspected  of  covert  and  shady 
dealings  with  Ross,  should  shoot  him  in 
the  back,  would  not  be  the  best  way  to 
end  it  all. 

Nothing  less  than  Mitchell's  startling 
talent  for  cross-examination  could  have 
roused  him  from  so  dangerous  a  re  very. 
The  persistent  conceit  which  led  the 
lawyer  continuously  on  to  the  thinnest 
ice  and  often  plunged  him  below,  was 
fascinating  even  to  a  wrathful  and  des- 
perate client.  In  loud,  bantering  voice 
he  tried  to  goad  the  witness  to  anger. 
He  succeeded.  Before  Mitchell  could 
check  him,  Fow  turned  loose  a  voluble 
stream  of  harrowing  details,  declared  he 
had  been  worked  like  a  slave  and  beaten 
from  his  first  day  in  Watson's  res- 
taurant, added  to  the  damning  statement 
that  his  wages  were  always  behind,  and 
swore  that  the  assault  on  his  life  followed 
a  threat  to  quit  if  he  was  n't  paid. 

Every  word  of  this  imprinted  severit} 
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on  Cochrane's  face.  It  hardened  with 
sternness  and  he  turned  away  as  though 
the  sight  of  the  defendant  was  repulsive. 
His  honor  also  labored  under  the  indel- 
ible effects  of  first  lessons  in  moral  con- 
duct. He  saw  and  felt  today  the  wicked- 
ness of  debt  as  had  his  banker  father 
years  before  when  in  a  passion  at  delin- 
quents. The  Chinaman's  testimony  was 
well  corroborated.  Three  witnesses 
Watson  had  never  seen  before  they  took 
the  stand,  by  the  adroit  leading  of  White 
served  their  purpose  of  fixing  in  still 
stronger  colors  the  most  damaging  de- 
tails. 

"This  is  terrible,"  exclaimed  the  court 
to  himself,  "the  worst  case  I  ever  tried." 

"Stand  up  there,"  he  commanded  so 
fiercely  Watson  was  startled  out  of  his 
anger  and  his  liveliest  fears  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  conviction  returned.  His  knees 
began  to  shake  and  chills  chased  up  and 
down  his  back  as  he  stepped  around  to 
the  witness  chair.  Ashamed  as  he  was 
of  this  weakness,  he  could  not  b.race 
himself  into  steady  nerves  nor  keep  a 
cold  dampness  from  his  hands.  Men, 
he  felt  were  conspiring  to  rob  him  of 
libeny,  hemmed  him  in.  There  was  no 
mercy  nor  help  in  their  faces.  Some- 
thing of  the  wild  animal  at  bay  sprang 
to  his  aid  as  he  looked  at  his  accusers 
and  traducers.  He  determined  to  fight 
it  out  for  himself. 

"Your  honor,"  he  appealed  in  a  low, 
thin  voice,  "I  want  to  tell  this  thing  my- 
self, just  as  it  happened.  I  dont  need 
an  attorney  any  longer.  If  my  own  story 
isn't  accepted,  nothing  he  can  say  will 
help  and  I  dont  want  to  be  interrupted 
with  any  questions.  I  swear  to  tell  the 
whole  truth  without  sparing  myself." 

The  judicial  eyes  gazed  in  wonder  at 
the  defendant.  They  distended  and 
seemed  about  to  shoot  out  and  explode 
upon  him  in  righteous  wrath.  Attorney 
White  broke  in  with  vehement  objec- 
tions, but  the  court  resented  such  inter- 
ruptions and  overruled  them  as  fast  as 
they  came. 

"Go  on,"  he  directed  to  Watson. 
"Tell  your  story  as  you  wish,  but  re- 
member that  you  are  under  oath.  Dont 
expect  to  deceive  the  court.  If  you  at- 
tempt to  twist  the  truth  about  in  any 


way  you  will  find  grave  cause  to  regret 
it,  and  while  you  can  stand  on  your  con- 
stitutional rights  and  refuse  to  give  any 
evidence  whatever,  the  court  advises  you 
that  it  will  be  much  better  for  you  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  facts." 

"The  facts  are  these,"  began  Watson, 
his  voice  sounding  in  his  own  ears  like 
a  mere  echo  of  his  natural  speech. 

"On  the  morning  this  trouble  occurred 
I  came  in  the  front  door  of  my  restaurant 
while  several  people  were  eating  their 
breakfast.  One  or  two  were  waiting  for 
their  orders.  I  did  not  notice  who  they 
were.  The  waiter  went  just  ahead  of 
me  into  the  kitchen,  but  I  guess  he  did 
not  hear  me  as  the  door  swung  back  in 
my  face  as  he  went  in  carrying  a  plate. 
I  pushed  it  in  and  got  inside  just  in 
time  to  hear  Fow  let  out  a  curse  or  two 
while  he  grabbed  a  blood-red  steak  off 
the  waiter's  plate  and  gave  it  a  wipe 
around  on  the  floor." 

Had  Justice  Cochrane  pulled  a  mask 
from  his  face  it  could  not  have  changed 
more  quickly  or  completely  than  now. 
Sternness  fell  from  every  feature.  Genial 
content  sprang  into  the  eyes  and  his 
lower  lip  twitched  as  though  wrestling 
with  its  mate  against  a  smile,  illiile  the 
defendant  continued  his  story. 

"I  grabbed  him  before  he  could 
straighten  up  and  getting  a  good  hold 
on  his  collar  and  the  seat  of  his  pants 
ran  him  to  the  back  door  and  threw  him 
out.  He  jumped  up  as  quick  as  a  cat, 
flashed  a  knife  out  of  his  sleeve  and 
came  back  at  me  jabbering  curses  and 
with  murder  in  his  eyes.  Your  honor  I 
could  n't  run  from  a  Chinaman,  and  the 
sight  of  that  knife  made  me  so  wild  with 
rage  I  did  n't  care  what  I  did.  This 
cleaver  fell  under  my  eye  and  I  had  it  in 
my  hand  before  I  realized  what  it  meant. 
Then  I  determined  to  kill  him  if  he  tried 
to  cut  me  with  that  knife." 

Watson  spoke  rapidly,  and  his  voice 
became  stronger  as  his  mind  repeated  the 
excitement  of  the  fight. 

"I  took  one  step  toward  the  door,  as 
near  as  I  can  remember,  and  as  he 
rushed  in  with  his  knife  stuck  out  at  me. 
I  brought  the  cleaver  down  hard  aiming 
for  it  for  the  top  of  his  head.  But  I  was 
too  mad  to  strike  straight.    He  was  close 
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to  the  side  of  the  door  and  the  cleaver 
cut  off  a  thick  splinter  that  drove  into 
his  head  while  the  blade  just  grazed 
down  his  ear.  He  howled  with  pain  and 
felt  of  his  head.  It  covered  his  hand 
with  blood  and  he  fell  down  yelling 
louder  than  ever.  The  sight  of  blood 
has  always  sickened  me  and  I  did  n't 
know  then  what  I  had  done  to  him.  Any- 
way I  could  n't  stay  there.  I  ran  out 
the  back  door,  not  to  hide  or  because  I 
had  any  remorse  or  regrets  but  simply  to 
get  away  from  the  blood.  While  I  am 
telling  the  whole  truth  I  must  state  that 
I  couldn't  feel  any  regrets  if  I  ha«l 
killed  the  yellow-skinned  sneaking " 

"We  object,  your  honor,"  shouted 
White.  "Such  language  is  an  insult  to 
this  court ;  an  outrageous  contempt."  He 
gave  marked  emphasis  to  "this"  as 
though  implying  that  such  a  court  must 
put  up  with  a  great  deal  and  only  the  last 
degree  of  affront  could  affect  it. 

But  Watson  could  not  be  restrained. 
He  was  no  longer  frightened.  He  was 
fighting  again  with  the  treacherous 
Chinaman  and  every  nerve  tingled  with 
the  action  and  the  anger  of  it.  Ignoring 
the  interruption,  except  to  let  the  noise 
of  it  sufcide,  he  went  on. 

"I  'm  only  sorry  that  I " 

"Stop,"  thundered  Cochrane,  bringing 
down  his  doubled  fist  so  hard  on  his 
desk  that  it  halted  Watson  and  silenced  , 
the  murmurs  of  approval  his  strong  lan- 
guage had  stirred  from  beneath  the  som> 
breros  at  the  doorway. 

"The  objection  is  over-ruled"  came 
with  another  crash  as  the  justice  leaned 
his  short,  fat  body  slightly  forward  to- 
ward the  attorneys  for  the  state. 

"And  the  defendant  is  discharged,"  he 
exploded  at  them,  louder  than  ever. 

As  though  smitten  on  the  mouth  they 
were  dumb. 

"Wha,  what's  that?"  stammered 
White  recovering  himself. 

Cochrane  regarded  him  severely. 

"The  defendant  is  DISCHARGED" 
he  repeated  with  great  distinctness  on 
the  last  word. 

White  sprang  to  his  feet.  His  eye^ 
blazed.  He  bristled  with  protest  and  re- 
bellion. His  objections  could  n't  find 
vent  fast  enough   from  his  tongue  and 


ran  to  his  feet  and  arms.  He  moved 
back  and  forth  in  the  narrow  space  and 
seemed  all  motion  as  he  talked. 

"You  can  't  do  it  sir.  You  can  't  do 
it,"  he  declared.  "It  is  irregular,  wholly 
irregular  and  without  foundation  in  law 
or  evidence.  The  case  against  this  de 
fendant  is  overwhelming.  His  statement 
is  unsupported  by  a  single  word  of  testi- 
mony." 

The  court's  chubby  hand  was  up  by 
this  time,  and  White  paused  for  breath. 

"But  I  have  done  it,  sir.  I  have  done 
it.  I  am  the  only  person  competent  to 
decide  what  is  regular  or  irregular  in 
this  court  rt>om  and  my  decision  is  that 
your  remarks  are  decidedly  out  of  order. 

"No  sir.  I  have  heard  enough,"  he 
denied  as  White  tried  to  interrupt.  "Sit 
down,  sir"  he  commanded  sternly.  "You 
have  said  enough,  too  much." 

White  hesitated  for  an  instant  as 
though  meditating  worse  rebellion. 

"If  I  need  any  help  in  conducting  this 
court,"  went  on  the  justice,  "I  am  fully 
advised  as  to  the  best  place  to  find  it," 
and  he  glanced  toward  the  dark  faces 
framed  in  the  doorway.  White  also 
knew  and  sat  down  sullenly  awaiting  the 
next  move. 

"The  court  is  convinced  that  the  de- 
fendant acted  wholly  in  self-defense. 
Facts  within  the  personal  knowledge  of 
the  court  have  been  recalled  by  the  evi- 
dence and  a  further  hearing  is  useless. 
The  defendant  is  discharged,  I  repeat, 
and  court  is  adjourned. 

When  the  doorway  had  been  cleared 
and  the  whirHng  wind  brought  in  a 
cloud  of  heated  sand,  Watson  still  sat 
staring  straight  ahead  as  stupidly  as  a 
somnambulist.  The  retreating  figures  of 
then  hurrying  across  the  dry  hot  street 
meant  nothing  to  his  dazed  eyes. 

"Wake  up,"  commanded  Cochrane, 
shaking  him  by  the  arm.  "You  need  a 
bracer.  Come  over  to  Ross'  and  take 
one  on  me." 

The  familiar  invitation  brought  him 
back  to  earth.  "They  Ve  certainly  on 
me,  good  and  plenty,  this  time"  he  re- 
plied as  he  stood  up  and  started  for  the 
door. 

Neither  man  spoke  till  the  drinks  were 
set  out  on  the  bar. 
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"How   in   tarnation   did   it   happen?''  fracas;   I   didn't  need  to.     At  one  of 

ventured   Watson.   ''Let   me   in    on    it,  those  measly  little  tables  of  yours  I  was 

can  't  you  judge  ?"  he  urged,  confusion  waiting  hungry  and  cross  as  a  bear." 

still  troubling  his  head.  He  glared  at  Watson  with  the  mem- 

"I  was  there  myself  that  morning"  re-  ory  of  it. 

plied    Cochrane    with    characteristic   di-  "Why  did  n't  you  kill  that  lop-sided, 

rectness,  and  so  loudly  it  reached  White  slant-eyed,  yellow  devil?    That  was  my 

and  Ross  talking  low  in  a  rear  room,  steak  he  wiped  on  the  floor.     I  always 

The  sombreros  lined  up  at  the  bar  also  take  mine  medium  well  done." 

turned  toward  the  justice.  And  his  honor  hastily  gulped  his  li- 

*T  had  forgotten  all  about  it  till  you  quor   as   though   swallowing  his   wrath 

told  your  story.    I  did  n't  see  any  of  the  and  ending  the  whole  aflfair. 


Kismet 

By  Frances  McNeil 

There  was  a  strange  commotion  in  her  breast. 
Low  throbbings,  pulsings  of  a  newer  life. 
That  stronger  grew,  until  she  found  no  rest, 
And  wondered  at  the  constant  inward  strife 
That  raged  between  her  heart  and  mind;  and  oft' 
When  all  was  quiet  at  the  evening  hour, 
A  yearning  came,  that  bore  her  soul  aloft 
And  strengthened  her  whole  being  with  its  power. 
Then  she  would  wander  moodily  alone. 
Seeking  in  vain  for  solitude  and  peace, 
Striving  to  still  the  voice  of  the  Unknown, 
Yet  strangely  troubled  lest  its  summons  cease, 
Till  Love  was  bom,  and  when  she  saw  the  Child, 
She  cared  not  for  it  till  it  went  astray. 
Then  as  it  older  grew  adown  the  wild 
Rough  road  it  wandered  ever,  day  by  day. 
Until  it  reached  the  shores  of  Passion's  Sea 
And  gathered  pebbles  on  the  slimy  strand. 
Or  watched  the  moss  that  looked  so  velvety, 
Spreading  above  the  beds  of  treacherous  sand. 
At  last  lured  on  by  voices  from  a  wave 
That  beckoned  lightly,  kissing  it  with  spray, 
'Twas  drawn  beneath  into  a  lustful  grave. 
And  on  the  Ocean's  bosom  borne  away. 
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Stompedes" 


By  Dane  Coolidge 


|T  was  a  fine  hot  Arizona 
morning  when  Jackson 
Carter  dropped  off  tlie 
top  of  a  cattle  train  that 
had  just  pulled  in  on  the 
the  switch,  and  made  a 
straight  point  for  Jim  Sam's  American 
Restaurant.  Behind  him  trailed  a  string 
of  his  Mexican  vaqueros,  their  swarthy 
features  more  or  less  obscured  by  alkali 
dust,  pointing  as  directly  for  the  Monte 
Carlo  saloon.  The  two  weeks  of  hard 
riding  had  furrowed  deeper  lines  in  their 
set  faces  and  they  walked  stiffly  in  their 
fringed  chaparejos,  but  Jackson  was  as 
merry  as  ever,  though  somewhat  the 
worse  for  wear.  What  had  been  a  good 
sombrero  when  he  started  was  now 
slouched  and  battered  from  fighting 
brush;  his  open-work  shirt  afforded  ex- 
tensive glimpses  of  ruddy  brown  arms; 
and  his  torn  overalls  were  modestly  sup- 
plemented by  the  remnant  of  a  second 
pair,  chopped  off  above  the  knee. 

"H'lo,"  he  hailed,  pausing  at  the  res- 
taurant door,  "you  here  yet?  Come  on 
in  and  watch  me  eat — wanter  see  you !" 
The  heavy  tramp  of  boots  and  the 
clank  of  spurs  brought  the  Chinaman 
from  his  kitchen,  smiling  affably,  though 
the  hour  was  ten-thirty. 

"Howdy,  Jim,"  said  the  cattleman, 
casting  one  leg  over  a  stool  at  the  quick- 
lunch-counter,  "gimme  two  orders  of 
ham  an'  eggs  and  a  beef  steak.  Get  a 
move  on,  now — Fm  hongry."  He  made 
a  hurried  sandwich  out  of  two  slices  of 
bread  and  a  dill  pickle  and  bit  into  it 
unhesitatingly.  "Haint  had  nothing  but 
bacon  and  flour  gravy  for  a  week,"  he 
explained,  "and  nothing  but  cigarettes 
since  yesterday.  My  stomach  was 
shrunk  up  so  she  'd  chamber  a  liver  pill." 
Jim  Sam  glided  methodically  about  in 
the  smoky  kitchen ;  soon  the  eggs  began 
to  sizzle  and  plop,  and  the  first  life-saver 


was  laid  on  the  counter.  When  the  feed 
was  over  Jackson  sat  down  against  the 
wall  of  the  New  York  store,  rolled  a  cig- 
arette, and  abandoned  himself  to  the  joy 
of  uninterrupted  narration. 

"Where  did  I  get  them  pants?"  he 
said,  glancing  amiably  at  the  overalls  in 
question.  "I  picked  them  up — ^kinder 
big,  but  after  a  man  has  lost  the  whole 
seat  out  of  his  jeans  and  is  still  riding 
through  the  cat-claws  he  can  't  be  too 
dam'  particular.  Some  prospector  threw 
*em  away,  I  guess;  I  found  'em  at  an 
old  camp  up  there  in  Tonto  Canon. 

"Seems  like  I  can  never  strike  it  right 
with  my  shaps — when  I  put  'em  on, 
some  outlaw  bull  gits  after  me  and  pretty 
near  kills  me  because  I  'm  hobbled  and 
can  't  run ;  and  then  when  I  leave  'em 
off  I  git  caught  in  a  stompede  and  come 
out  stripped  to  the  buff."  He  laughed 
reminiscently,  and  eased  himself  by  a 
lazy  change  of  posture. 

"I  thought  I'd  seen  wild  cattle,"  he 
remarked,  "rastling  roimd  though  these 
mountains  for  fifteen  years,  but  that 
bunch  out  there  in  them  stock-cars  can 
git  the  pink  ribbon  anywhere.  I  'd  jest 
like  to  see  Buffalo  Bill  and  his  outfit  try 
tp  tie  down  some  of  them  bald-faced 
Sonora  steers — they  'd  do  it,  all  right, 
but  it  'd  be  worth  the  price  of  admis- 
sion. 

"There's  cattle  in  that  bunch  that 
never  see  a  man  since  they  was  branded 
seven  years  ago,  and  the  4L  boys  had  to 
catch  'em  in  cattle  traps  and  starve  'em 
down  before  they  would  drive  at  all.  I 
wouldn  't  go  within  a  mile  of  them  long- 
horned  Mexican  critters  ordinarily,  but 
cattle  are  cattle  these  days — you  have  to 
go  a  hundred  miles  from  the  railroad  to 
git  anything.  The  4L  outfit  had  been 
gathering  for  a  month,  and  every  time 
they  caught  a  bunch  they'd  turn  'em  into 
a  big  pasture  they  had  made  by  fencing 
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in  the  canon.  They  was  awful  proud  of  there  by  count,  but  when  we  got  through 
that  pasture — it  was  about  the  size  of  gathering  we  only  had  three  hundred 
the  state  of  Rhode   Island,   I   reckon —     and  forty-two.     There's  a  big  difference 


FYom   R   Drawing:  by   R.    F.   Thomson. 
MR.    JACKSON   CARTKR,    OF   THE  STRE-NUOUS    LIFE. 


anyhow  she  was  twelve  miles  square, 
and  the  brush  was  that  high  and  thick 
you  couldn't  hardly  see  straight  up.  The 
4L  foreman  told  me  he  had  800  head  in 


between  a  cowman  and  a  fence-builder 
— you  can  bet  on  that.  The  4L  fellows 
had  put  all  their  staples  on  the  outside  of 
the  fence,  and  them  big  mountain  steers 
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jest  sifted  through  like  nothing  and 
skipped  out  for  the  hills  again — all  that 
did  n't  get  lost  in  the  brush. 

"Brush!  Well  sir,  that  pasture  was 
so  brushy  we  could  n't  ride — had  to  go 
in  there  afoot  and  drive  them  wild  cattle 
out  by  hand,  you  might  say.  You  never 
see  such  a  scratched-up  bunch  of 
vaqueros  in  your  life  as  we  was  when 
we  finally  got  away  from  there,  but  that 
was  only  a  flea-bite  to  what  was  coming 
to  me — I  still  had  the  seat  in  my  pants, 
anyway. 

*The  third  day  out  we  was  jest  leav- 
ing the  mouth  of  Tonto  Cafion  when 
there  come  up  a  tremendous  big  thunder 
storm,  one  of  these  regular  old  hell- 
roarers.  As  soon  as  I  see  it  coming  I 
threw  back  the  leaders  and  we  hdld  the 
whole  herd  in  a  kind  of  open  space 
where  the  sand  wash  had  spread  out  and 
made  a  hole  in  the  brush ;  but  down  the 
canon  the  meskeet  and  cat-claws  was  so 
thick  it  put  me  in  mind  of  that  4L  pas- 
ture back  there.  Well,  we  'd  no  more  'n 
got  'em  in  between  the  canon  walls  than 
the  music  began. 

''Br— rump!  she'd  go,  and  them  old 
cows  'd  roll  their  eyes  'n'  bawl,  an'  the 
calves  would  blat,  and  all  them  long- 
horned  steers  would  begin  to  mill  around 
restless  like,  looking  for  a  chance  to  run. 
Then  she  comes  on  to  rain,  and  there 
was  n't  a  man  in  the  outfit  that  even  had 
a  coat.  Wet?  Well  I  should  smile — in 
about  a  minute.  That  rain  jest  came  at 
us  on  the  level  and  the  cattle  began  to 
drift  up  the  canon  as  fast  as  they  could 
hike.  I  heard  the  boys  a-yelling  on  the 
other  side,  and  so  I  told  Ramirez  an^. 
Chico,  and  the  fellows  I  had  with  me,  to 
ride  around  and  help  'cm.  About  the 
time  they  got  there  a  big  black  cloud 
come  rolling  down  on  us,  shooting  out 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  the  rain 
turned  into  hail-stones  as  big  as  pistol 
bullets.  That  settled  it — them  cows 
threw  up  Iheir  tails  and  began  to  run, 
with  the  hail  bouncing  off  their  backs 
two  feet  high. 

"Well,  if  they  was  going  to  be  a  stom- 
pede  I  thought  I  might  as  well  git  in  on 
it !  but  before  I  could  catch  up  with  the 
procession  there  came  the  blankedest 
streak  of  lightning  I  ever  saw  in  my  life, 


right  square  in  our  faces.  There  was  a 
big  giant  cactus  on  the  rim  of  the  canon 
in  front  of  us  and  she  busted  that  old 
sahuaro  wide  open  like  a  dropped  water- 
melon— leastways  that 's  what  the  boys 
told  me  afterwards.  I  was  n't  interested 
in  scenery  jest  then.  I  batted  my  eyes  at 
the  glare,  and  the  next  thing  I  knew  my 
old  horse  had  swapped  ends  and  we  was 
goin'  down  the  canon  hell-bent-f'r-elec- 
tion  with  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
wild  cattle  touching  us  up  behind,  and 
that  lovely  cat-claw  thicket  jest  about 
two  hundred  yards  ahead.  Maybe  I 
did  n't  wish  I  had  on  a  pair  of  shaps. 
and  about  two  mere  jumpers!  Say,  I 
can  feel  them  stickers  yet ! 

"If  there  was  a  hole  in  that  brush  big 
enough  to  let  a  rabbit  in,  I  did  n't  see  it 
— and  I  reckon  Buck  did  n't  neither.  We 
made  our  plunge  tht  first  place  we 
struck,  and  them  cattle  hit  in  behind  us 
like  a  landslide.  You  cant  prove  it  by 
me  what  happened  next — I  went  down 
on  my  horse's  neck  and  let  him  do  the 
rest.  All  I  know  is  there  was  some 
fancy  ducking  and  dodging,  and  I  was 
nigh  dragged  off  twice,  and  then  we 
broke  out  into  the  open.  It  sounded  like 
a  cyclone  was  tumbling  down  and  gitting 
up  again  behind  us,  but  that  brush 
stopped  'em,  all  right,  all  right — when 
they  came  out  they  'd  lost  their  steam. 
Sure,  I  held  the  whole  bunch  lone- 
handed,  and  I  never  knowed  there  was 
anything  funny  about  my  personal  ap- 
pearance until  bimeby  the  boys  come  up. 
They  came  chasing  around  the  other  way 
to  head  the  stompede,  and  when  they 
see  nxe  sitting  there  with  nothing  on  but 
my  boots,  you  might  say,  they  pretty 
nigh  died  a-laughing — ^but  you  bet  I 
made  'em  pick  the  stickers  out  of  me  that 
night!" 

A  triumphant  smile  lighted  up  Mr. 
Carter's  face  at  the  thought  of  this  ulti- 
mate revenge,  and  he  smoked  a  cigarette 
soothingly. 

"Of  course,  we  had  a  run  every  night 
after  that.  Them  cattle  was  so  skeered 
of  lightning  they  'd  stompede  if  they 
saw  it  forty  miles  away,  and  we  jest  had 
to  cut  it  out  on  smoking  altogether. 
You  'd  scratch  a  match  and  ssstt,  the 
bunch  is  half-way  up  the  mountain  an' 
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still  a-going.  When  we  finally  got  'em 
down  to  the  railroad  they  was  so  tired 
they  could  n't  hardly  walk — and  the  con- 
ductor that  runs  that  'commodation  told 
me  if  I  didn't  load  them  stock  cars  of 
mine  that  night  he  'd  take  'em  away  and 
I  would  n't  git  no  more  for  two  weeks. 

"  '1 11  give  you  jest  two  hours  to  load,' 
he  says,  'and  not  a  minute  more.'    And 


hours,  but  you  bet  I  kept  that  engineer 
busy  bumping  cars  down  to  the  chutes. 

We  got  most  of  'em  in  and  was  work- 
ing on  our  last  car>  when  the  conductor 
comes  down  the  line. 

"  Time 's  up,'  he  says,  'stop  whar 
you  are.' 

"I  never  said  nothing,  jest  kept  punch- 
ing away. 


From  a   Drawing  b3'  C.  S.   Price. 

'IF    YOU    WANT    TO    GET    GOOD    .\ND    FULL    OF    STICKERS,     YOU    DO    A 
LITTLE    NIGHT    RIDING." 


you  bet  I  took  him  up.  Them  cars  had 
been  standing  on  the  switch  for  ten 
days  while  I  was  chasing  my  cows  out  of 
the  4L  pasture,  and  the  old  Con.  was  so 
hot  about  it  I  knew  he  'd  do  jest  what  he 
said.  There  's  some  people  that  think  it 
cant  be  done,  load  three  hundred  and 
forty-two  head   of  range  cattle   in  two 


"  *Hey,  you,'  he  yells,  climbing  up  on 
the  fence  and  flashing  me  in  the  eyes, 
'cant  you  hear  nothin*?     Quit!' 

"  'All  right,'  I  says,  'be  through  in  a 
minute.'  By  that  time  we  had  'em  all 
loaded  but  one  bad  steer — he  weighed 
about  eleven  hundred,  and  he  jest  nat- 
urally   would  n't   go    in.      We   put   two 
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ropes  on  him  and  dragged  him  up  to  the 
door — but  there  he  stopped. 

"Then  the  Con.  began  to  cuss.  'Leave 
the  blankety-blank/  he  yells,  swinging 
his  lantern  to  start,  but  we  kept  right  on 
working.  I  dropped  down  behind  that 
old  steer  and  began  to  boost — the  son- 
of-a-gun  kicked  me  over  twice.  Then, 
by  Gee,  I  went  hog  wild.  I  went  up 
over  his  back  rough-shod,  jumped  down 
in  front  of  'im  and  slapped  'im  in  the 
face  with  my  hat. 

"  'Come  on,  you  old  stiff,'  I  says,  and 
he  jest  let  out  one  blat  and  went  for  me. 
You  bet  I  beat  the  world's  record  get- 
ting into  that  car.  He  was  right  behind 
me,  breathing  fire  on  them  fancy  overalls 
I  picked  up,  but  I  ducked  under  the  bel- 
lies of  them  other  cattle  and  before  ary 
one  could  kick  me  in  the  face  I  popped 
up  at  the  back  end  of  the  car  like  a 
chipmunk. 

"  *A11  right,  Conductor,'  I  says,  *let  'er 
roll!'  But  dont  you  worry  about  that 
conductor — we  was  rolling  already." 

Jackson  Carter  showed  his  teeth  in  a 
grin  and,  reaching  for  his  knife,  began 
to  dig  the  mesquite  thorns  out  of  his 
rope-burned  hands. 

"Something  doing  every  minute,  that 
trip,"  he  observed,  shifting  his  seat  un- 
easily. "I  hain't  had  time  to  pick  half 
them  meskeet  spines  out  of  me  yet,  and 
the  stompede  came  off  a  week  ago.  Got 
a  few  more  on  the  way  in,  too. 

"But  I  tell  you,  man,  if  you  want  to 
get  good  and  full  of  stickers,  you  do  a 
little  night  riding.  Maybe  I  did  n't  get 
filled  up  good  and  plenty  when  we  had 
a  run  at  the  Montano  corrals  one  night. 
I  was  a  kid  then,  and  if  there  was  a 
stompede  or  any  rough  work  like  that  1 
was  n't  satisfied  unless  I  was  the  hero 
of  the  occasion.  There 's  been  times 
since  when  I  lay  back  and  let  the  other 
fellow  git  the  wind  knocked  out  of  him — 
but  not  then. 

"We  'd  been  gathering  cattle  up  in  the 
Sierra  Anchas  for  two  or  three  weeks 
and  finally  we  got  'em  down  the  Salt 
River  as  far  as  old  Nicholas  Montafio's 
place.  The  old  man  was  all  swelled  up 
over  a  fine  new  corral  he  had  there, 
made   out   of   cotton  wood   logs — it   was 


nigh  onto  ten  feet  high  and  built  strong 
— and  nothing  would  do  but  we  had  to 
turn  'em  in  for  the  night.  Of  course  we 
was  glad  enough  to  get  'em  off  our 
hands  and  make  up  a  little  sleep,  but 
they  'd  been  running  so  bad  some  of  the 
boys  was  afraid  they  might  bust  the 
corral  down. 

"  *No  can,'  says  old  Nicholas — he 
spoke  fine  English — *beeg  fence,  es- 
stronga  posies — holda  mucho  ganado — 
no  can  break,  you  bet!'  And  being  a 
kid  that  way  I  did  bet — everything  I  had 
on  except  my  underwear. 

"I  had  a  pair  of  boots  that  fit  me  a 
little  too  quick,  anyhow,  so  that  night 
when  I  turned  in  I  took  'em  off — ^and 
that  felt  so  good  I  took  off  my  overalls 
and  jumpers — we  wore  two  pairs,  the 
cactus  was  so  bad — and  laid  myself  out 
to  be  comfortable,  jest  for  a  change. 
That  was  a  fine  sleep  while  it  lasted,  but 
along  in  the  middle  of  the  night  the  old 
man's  dogs  heard  a  coyote  or  something 
and  out  they,  went — Booo-wooo-wooo — 
right  down  past  that  corral,  and  the  next 
thing  we  knew  them  wild  outlaw  cattle 
had  knocked  one  side  clean  out  of  that 
'es-stronga'  corral  and  was  rolling  out 
across  the  mesa — stampeded.  They  was 
in  such  a  hurry  that  they  jest  punched 
the  bottom  out  of  that  corral  and  carried 
the  top  logs  on  their  backs  plum  to  the 
top  of  the  hog-back — ^and  from  there 
they  run  up  the  river  a  ways — and  then 
took  up  Bulldog  Canon. 

"Well,  sir,  when  I  heard  that  corral 
go  down  I  gave  about  three  jumps  and 
landed  on  my  horse  and  went  biling  out 
across  the  mesa  to  head  'em  off.  Some 
people  might  've  stopped  to  put  on  a  few 
clothes,  but  not  me — I  jest  hit  the  wind 
oh  naturrel,  as  the  French  say,  and  in 
three  minutes  I  bet  I  had  more  stickers 
in  my  legs  than  there  is  on  a  giant  cac- 
tus. My  horse  was  in  on  the  play  by 
that  time — he  knew  if  we  did  n't  turn 
them  cows  back  to  the  river  we  'd  have 
some  dirty  work  up  the  canon  later  on, 
and  the  way  he  jumped  gulches  and 
smashed  through  brush  was  scandalous. 
I  did  n't  have  anything  on  him  but  a 
picket  rope  anyhow,  so  I  turned  him 
loose  and  spent  my  time  dodging  cactus. 
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Down  in  the  canon  I  could  hear  the 
stompede  a-ripping  and  tearing  up  the 
wash — and.  jtpu  bet  she  sounded  fierce. 
Them  cattle  was  running  in  a  solid  body, 
jest  a-ploughing  through  the  cactus,  and 
you  could  hear  their  feet  clacking  on  the 
rocks  like  sharpening  a  butcher's  knife, 
but  by  that  time  me  and  my  horse  was 
wild  and  we  run  in  on  'em,  regardless. 

"I  *ve  seen  some  stompedes  in  my  day, 
day  and  night,  but  for  a  genuwine  ring- 
tailed  snorter  that  was  the  limit.  Them 
cows  was  mostly  outlaws,  anyway,  they 
hadn't  learned  what  a  man  on  a  horse 
meant  yet,  and  when  I  rode  in  on  'em 
yelling  and  swinging  my  picket-pin  they 
never  hunched.  I  crowded  in  on  the  side 
and  tried  to  throw  'em  over,  but  it  was 
dark  as  a  wolf's  mouth  down  there,  and 
the  first  thing  I  knew  the  gulch  took  a 
sudden  turn  my  way,  and  I  was  in  front 
of  'em !  Say,  maybe  you  think  I  was  n't 
scairt!  My  eyes  bulged  open  until  T 
could  see  like  an  owl,  and  the  first  thing 
I  noticed  was  them  shiny  horns,  gitting 
nearer  every  jump.  It  was  up-hill,  and 
sandy  going — and  a  cow  can  outrun  a 
horse  in  the  night,  anyhow.  I  found 
that  out  in  about  a  minute.  My  horse 
he  began  to  blow  and  snort,  and  kinder 
stumble  a  little;  the  caiion  boxed  in  so 
we  could  n't  turn  out,  and  I  could  jest 
the  same  as  feel  them  sharp  feet  a-chop- 
ping  me  up  real  fine  so  's  to  save  funeral 
expenses — when  I  see  a  big  rock  ahead. 
Dont  ask  me  how  I  did  it — must  've 
flew,  I  reckon — but  when  we  went  by 
that  rock  I  dropped  off  and  made  a 
running  high  jump,  and  when  I  finally 
come  to  I  was  sitting  on  a  little  island 
with  nothing  around  me  but  tails  and 
horns,  going  by  me  like  the  mall-tails  of 
hell." 

The  hardy  Mr.  Carter  laid  down  the 
knife  with  which  he  had  been  gesticu- 
lating and  took  a  long  breath. 

"That  finished  me  for  leading  stom- 
pedes," he  said.  "If  I  cant  turn  'em 
from  the  side  now  I  let  'em  go.  My 
horse  beat  them  cows  out  as  soon  as  I 
got  off  of  him  and  broke  up  onto  the 
high  ground,  but  I  had  a  lovely  time 
walking  around  barefoot  and  looking  for 
him  all  the  same.  He  was  scairt  so  bad 
he  come  to  me  when  I  called  for  him 
jest    like   a    lost    dog.     You    can 't   tell 


a  cow  pony  nothing  about  stompedes 
— he  knows  'em.  I  dont  know  which 
was  the  worst  stuck  up,  him  or  me,  but  I 
got  a  pair  of  wire  twisters  and  we  took 
turns  at  it — I  'd  pull  'em  out  of  his  legs 
until  he  kicked  and  then  out  of  my  legs 
until  I  cried — but  we  was  both  like  the 
Bad  Man  from  Bitter  Creek  for  many  a 
long  day: 

*Wlld  and  woolly  and  full  of  fleas, 
And  hard  to  curry  below  the  knees — * 

"You  bet!  I  reckon  I  called  myself 
all  the  kinds  of  durn  fool  there  are  in 
the  dictionary  before  I  got  through ;  but 
it  was  n't  a  month  afterwards  that  T 
found  a  feller  that  was  worse  'n  I  was. 
That  was  old  Jim  Barclay — ^you've  seen 
him  around  town — kind  of  a  heavy-set 
feller  that  rides  a  big  roan  horse. 
One  of  the  best  cattlemen  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley  now,  but  he  was  fresh 
from  Missouri  then,  and  I  guess  he  had 
a  little  of  the  'show-me'  left  in  him. 
He  'd  been  feeding  punkins  to  them 
Texas  dogies  back  there  so  long  that  we 
could  n't  tell  him  nothing  about  range 
cattle.  The  idea  of  a  bunch  of  steers 
getting  up  out  of  a  sound  sleep  and 
frisking  over  the  continental  divide  be- 
fore sun-up  was  new  and  strange,  and 
he  thought  we  was  giving  him  a  fill. 
Back  in  Missouri  the  cattle  was  fed  up 
so  big  on  corn  that  they  threw  a  track 
like  a  wagon  road,  one  rut  for  each  side 
— they  lay  in  the  shade  like  hogs,  making 
fat,  and  the  first  farm-hand  that  woke 
one  up  got  fired  right  there.  But  Jim 
soon  learned  that  Arizona  is  different 
from  old  Missou'. 

"It  was  right  after  that  stompede  at 
Montafio's  corrals  that  I  came  down  to 
town  and  hired  out  to  Barclay  for  a 
buckaroo.  He  was  stocking  that  big 
pasture  of  his  with  mountain  cattle,  and 
there  was  a  feller  over  on  the  Globe  trail 
that  had  agreed  to  deliver  about  seven 
hundred  steers  to  him  at  a  certain  time, 
so  Jim  grabbed  up  the  first  ten  men  he 
could  find,  and  we  started  out.  The 
cattle  were  there,  all  right,  but  the  other 
outfit  had  driven  'em  too  hard,  and  they 
was  tired  out,  so  after  we  'd  received 
'em  we  held  'em  on  the  parada  grounds 
for  the  night.     Jim  he  divided  us  off 
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into  guards  and  I  went  on  from  nine  to 
twelve.  It  was  a  still,  dark  night,  hot, 
with  heat  lightning  flashing  away  out 
there  over  the  desert,  and  pretty  soon 
the  cattle  began  to  lay  down.  I  was  only 
a  kid  then,  but  I  had  a  few  rings  on  my 
horns  when  it  come  to  cows  and  I  rode 


and  grieved  like,  'what  in  the  world  are 
you  doin'?' 

**  'Keepin'  'em  awake,'  I  says. 

"  'Well,  for  heaven's  sake,*  he  says. 
*dont  you  know  better  'n'  that  ?  What 
you  doin'  that  for?' 

"  *Wy,  to  keep  'em  from  stompedin', 


From  a  Drawing  by  G.  S.  Price. 
"I  WAS  JEST  MAKING  A  BLUFF  AT  EARNING  MY  FORTY  A  MONTH." 


out  and  made  'em  git  up.  There 's 
nothing  like  letting  a  steer  go  to  sleep 
and  then  waking  him  up  with  lightning, 
to  start  stompedes. 

"Pretty  soon  Barclay  come  down  from 
the  camp  and  rode  out  to  where  I  was. 

'*  'Carter,'   he   says,    kinder    surprised 


of  course,'  I  says,  'you  dont  want  a  run 
on  your  hands  the  first  night,  do  you  ?' 

"But  he  laughed  at  me — didn't  know 
no  better,  then. 

"'Run!'  he  says,  'they  cant  hardly 
walk.  Let  'em  lay  down,  boy,  and  git 
rested.' 
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"'Well,  pardner/  I  says,  *you 're  the 
boss,  and  what  you  say  goes.  All  the 
same,  I  'd  jest  like  to  bet  you  the  drinks 
they  stompede  inside  of  an  hour.' 

"  *A11  right,'  he  says,  kinder  absent- 
minded  like.  'And  that  reminds  me  I 
come  off  without  the  canteen.  Ride  up 
and  get  it — I  '11  take  your  place/ 

"It  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
camp,  up  on  the  high  ground,  and  I  was 
jest  turning  back  when  I  heard  a  roar. 
Pretty  quick*  work,  all  right,  but  they 
had  stompeded  already.  I  'spect  I  ought 
to  have  been  glad  I  won  that  bet,  but  1 
wasn't.  Something  about  a  run  like 
that,  in  the  night,  that  always  makes  me 
feel  kinder  sick — it  sounded  like  all  hades 
had  broke  loose  down  there  for  a  minute 
— and  then  I  throwed  the  canteen  away 
and  went  to  it.  I  could  n't  see  nothing, 
'cepting  a  cloud  of  dust,  but  I  could  hear 
the  bulk  of  the  herd  pounding  down  the 
canon  and  I  rode  in  on  'em,  quartering 
like.  No  more  leading  stompedes  for 
me — not  after  that  Bulldog  Canon  run — 
but,  being  as  the  ground  was  open  and  T 
had  a  start  of  'em  I  thought  I  'd  take  a 
little  flyer,  anyhow,  so  when  I  got  close 
to  the  leaders  I  jest  unhooked  everything 
and  went  clean  across  their  front,  yelling 
like  an  Injun  uprising.  My  horse  was 
throwing  the  dirt  fifty  feet  high  and  I 
was  making  a  big  noise  all  right — ^but  I 
had  no  idea  of  turning  'em — I  was  jest 
making  a  bluff  at  earning  my  forty  a 
month.  But  boy,  if  you  '11  believe  me,  it 
was  n't  three  minutes  till  I  had  them 
leaders  throwed  back  on  their  haunches, 
jest  fanning  the  air  to  git  away  from  me. 
Dont  know  how  it  happened — must  've 
looked  fiercer  than  I  felt — anyhow  my 
bluff  held  good.  They  turned  back  and 
went  to  milling  and  the  first  thing  I 
knew  I  was  riding  around  five  hundred 
head  of  wild  cattle  singing  'Little  Bull 
Calf  like  the  steam  cally-ope  in  a  circus. 
I  held  'em,  too,  lone-handed.  How  was 
that  for  Willie,  The  Boy  Cow-Punch? 

"And  while  I  was  trying  to  be  all  sides 
of  a  circle  at  the  same  time,  Jim  Barclay 
and  those  other  stiffs  was  riding  up  the 
canon  in  the  dark  after  two  hundred 
head  of  cattle,  knocking  down  more  cac- 
tus and  jumping  more  rock  piles  than 
there  is  between  here  and  the  snow  line. 


They  chased  'em  three  miles,  straight  on 
end,  and  then  some  up  through  the  rocks 
and  the  boys  told  me  that  Jim  had  me 
fired  seventeen  times  over  for  not  coming 
to  help.  But  when  they  brought  their  lit- 
tle old  bunch  back,  'long  towards  morn- 
ing, and  found  me  singing  a  bass  solo  to 
about  five  hundred  head  there  was 
nothing  doing.  I  was  wore  out  on  'Little 
Bull  Calf  by  that  time,  and  when  I 
heard  them  fellers  coming  I  begun  on 
something  chesty,  like  this,  for  a 
change : 

*Wlth  my  foot  In  the  stirrup 

An'  my  hand  on  the  horn 
I  'm  the  best  blank-blanked  cowboy 

That  ever  was  born!' 

"And  when  Jim  saw  them  five  hun- 
dred steers  that  he  thought  was  lost  he 
come  around  and  shook  hands.  'That 's 
right,  boy,*  he  says,  'you  are,'  and  he 
sure  set  up  the  drinks  when  we  come  to 
the  end  of  our  drive. 

"What  starts  these  stompedes?  Well, 
that 's  a  big  question.  This  one  I  was 
jest  telling  you  about  was  touched  off  by 
a  dirty  little  sidewinder  rattlesnake.  He 
was  hiding  under  a  bunch  of  galleta 
grass  right  close  to  my  riding  trail,  and 
about  the  time  them  steers  was  sound 
asleep  Jim  turned  out  of  the  beaten  path 
and  trompled  on  'im.  Cattle  are  awful 
scared  of  snakes,  you  know,  and  when 
that  little  devil  rattled  and  struck  at 
Jim's  horse,  the  whole  bunch  jest  rose 
up  out  of  their  sleep  ind  flew." 

Jackson  took  off  his  battered  som- 
brero and  gazed  philosophically  at  the 
holes  in  its  crown. 

"All  these  big  stompedes,"  he  said, 
"come  off  at  night,  and  the  worst  ones 
happen  when  the  cows  have  been  asleep. 
Sometimes  I  used  to  think  them  cattle 
had  bad  dreams — kind  of  nightmares — 
and  woke  up  scared.  You  know  how 
kids  will  dream  they  're  falling  over  a 
thousand-foot  cliff  and  wake  up  yelling 
bloody  murder — well,  what 's  the  matter 
with  cows  doing  the  same  thing? 
There 's  always  a  lot  of  outlaws  in  a 
herd,  steers  that  've  been  roped  and 
thrown  and  man-handled  and  maybe  left 
out  a  night  or  two  with  their  legs  tied 
and  the  coyotes  trying  to  chew  their  ear. 
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Jest  think  what  a  pipe-dream  that  would 
make;  and  then,  while  this  outlaw  is 
dreaming  that  the  coyotes  are  eating  him 
maybe  some  other  steer  stretches  out  a 
leg  and  jabs  him  in  the  back.  Would  he 
wake  up  running?    Well,  say! 

"It  dont  need  no  diagram,"  continued 
Mr.   Carter,  **to  explain  why  that  par- 


•  From  a  Drawing  by  C.  S.  Price. 

"AND    WHKN    THAT   STOMPKDE    WAS    ABOUT    FIFTY    YARDS 
AWAY. 


ticular  steer  gits  up  and  dusts,  and  I  can 
savvy  how  some  of  them  other  outlaws 
gits  up  and  goes  with  him,  but  what  I 
want  to  know  is  how  they  all  git  off  at 
once.  I  Ve  seen  a  thousand  head  of 
cattle  all  bedded  down  quiet  and  peace- 
ful, sleeping  jest  as  nice — and  then  some 
kind  of  a  wave  would  hit  into  'em  and 


they  'd  be  gone  like  a  bat  out  of  hell.  I 
had  an  old  Injun  medicine  man  tell  me 
one  time  it  was  a  bad  spirit  that  come 
down  in  the  night  and  jumped  inside 
them  cows  to  hide.  Our  cattle  was  run- 
ning bad  at  the  time  and  he  offered  to 
drive  the  devils  out  of  'em  for  one  beef 
critter,  but  I  reckon  the  old  boy  was  jest 
meat-hungry.  All  the  same, 
there 's  something  mighty 
spooky  and  mysterious  about 
it.  There  was  a  college  pro- 
fessor down  here  for  his 
lungs  one  time,  and  he  tried 
to  tell  me  these  stompedes  is 
a  result  of  what  he  called 
mob  mind.  As  near  as  I 
could  make  out  this  mob  mind 
was  a  kind  of  cross  between 
Texas  fever  and  wireless  tel- 
egraphy— something  catching, 
and  mighty  quick,  at  that. 
Here  's  a  lot  of  cattle  standing 
together,  all  touching  each 
other — if  one  of  them  steers 
gits  s  c  a  i  r  t  his  scare  jest 
shoots  through  that  herd  like 
electricity,  only  quicker,  and 
the  whole  bunch  goes  plum 
crazy  right  there.  That 's  a 
little  deep  for  me,  and  while 
I  like  to  agree  with  a  profes- 
sor when  I  meet  one,  I  'm  bet- 
ting on  the  Injun,  myself. 

"One  time  there  was  an  ex- 
horting evangelist  hung  out 
his  gasoline  torch  over  by  the 
Monte  Carlo  and  tried  to  show 
us  sinners  the  error  of  our 
way.  Not  being  religious, 
I  've  forgot  everything  he  said 
except  what  he  read  outer  the 
Bible.  It  seems  there  was  a 
man  in  those  days  that  was 
possessed  of  a  devil — kinder 
crazy,  you  savvy — and  Jesus 
Christ,  taking  pity,  cast  the 
devil  out  of  him,  and  as  soon  as  that  devil 
was  thrown  loose  he  jumped  into  a  herd 
of  hogs  that  was  feeding  there  and  they 
stompeded  over  a  big  cliff  into  the  sea. 
There  you  have  it,  and  if  that  was  true 
two  thousand  years  ago,  what 's  the 
matter  with  its  being  true  today?  Hogs 
is  a  little  out  of  my  line,  but  I  come 
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pretty  nigh  knowing  when  it  comes  to 
cows.  When  they  have  got  stompede 
devils  in  'em  anybody  can  tell  it ;  as  soon 
as  the  sun  gits  down  their  eyes  begin  to 
burn  like  bullseye  lanterns,  and  when 
you  ride  around  *em  you  can  jest  feel 
that  crazy  locoed  spirit.  And  when  they 
git  that  look  in  their  eye  you  want  to 
keep  your  eye  peeled.  If  a  man's  hat 
blows  off,  or  a  horse  stumbles,  or  some 
guy  strikes  a  match,  the  bunch  will  hit 
the  wind — and  if  you  happen  to  be  in  the 
way  it 's  a  case  of  God-help-you. 

"Do  people  git  killed  in  them  stom- 
pedes  ?  That 's  right,  pardner,  but  it 's 
awful  bad  for  a  man  in  my  line  of  busi- 
ness to  let  his  mind  dwell  on  such  things. 
We  dont  talk  about  'em.  Did  you  notice 
that  tall  Mexican  with  the  black  mus- 
tache that  come  in  with  me  on  the  train  ? 
That 's  Jose  Maria  Ramirez — and  a  rat- 
tlin'  good  puncher,  too — he  had  the  curl 
took  out  of  his  hair  in  about  a  minute  one 
night,  and  he  dont  like  to  talk  about  it 
yet.  It  was  quite  a  while  ago,  when  he 
was  a  kid  at  the  business.  There  was 
twenty-seven  of  'em,  all  Mexicans,  and 
they  undertook  to  take  a  herd  of  fifteen 
hundred  range  steers  from  Tucson  to 
Wilcox.  The  country  down  there  is 
<^n  and  you  would  n^t  find  a  tree  big 
enough  to  climb  in  thirty  miles.  It's 
bad  enough  to  have  a  stompede  in  these 
rocky  canons,  but  a  man  has  got  a 
chance,  anyhow,  he  can  jump  up  on  a 
boulder  or  maybe  climb  a  palo  verde  if 
he  ain't  particular  about  thorns,  but 
when  you  roll  out  of  your  blankets  and 
try  to  outrun  fifteen  hundred  locoed 
steers  you  feel  kinder  creepy.  Well, 
that 's  what  Jose  Maria  did. 

"It  was  right  in  the  middle  of  a  big 
plain  and  forty  miles  from  nowhere.  The 
night  guards  were  holding  the  herd  and 
all  the  rest  was  asleep  when  some  kind 
of  a  devil  hit  into  them  cattle  and  the 
whole   bunch   stompeded   right   straight 


for  the  chuck-wagon.  Jose  heard  the 
roar  and  felt  the  ground  shake  under 
him,  and  then  he  jumped  up  and  run  like 
a  scairt  wolf.  It  wasn't  any  use,  but 
nothing  else  was  neither,  and  them  steers 
was  whirling  down  on  'em  like  death  and 
destruction.  There  was  over  twenty  men 
sleeping  around  that  wagon,  most  of  'em 
good  vaqueros,  and  they  all  got  up  and 
run  like  rabbits — all  except  one  man. 
There  was  one  old  Mexican  there  that 
had  his  nerve  with  him,  you  bet.  He 
stood  up  to  it,  and  when  that  stompede 
was  about  fifty  yards  away — he  scratched 
a  match  I  Only  chance  he  had,  but  that 
match  did  the  business.  When  them 
leaders  saw  it  flash  they  flew  back  on 
their  haunches  and  side-jumjped,  and 
then  the  whole  herd  opened  out  like  she 
was  split  with  a  knife.  Old  Manuel 
jest  stood  in  his  blankets  and  held  that 
match  between  his  hands,  and  before  it 
burnt  up  to  his  fingers  the  stompede  was 
past.  Them  steers  never  touched  the 
chuck-wagon  and  when  they  caught  up 
with  Jose  Maria — which  was  in  about 
forty  jumps — they  went  by  him  in  a 
solid  wall.  There  was  jest  one  feller 
killed,  and  he  got  rattled  and  run  side- 
ways, but  godamighty,  man,  that 's 
close  work!" 

Jackson  Carter  stabbed  his  knife  into 
the  hard  sun-burnt  ground  with  sombre 
violence  and  rose  slowly  to  his  feet.  His 
laughing  eyes  were  downcast  and  he 
scowled  as  he  slapped  the  dust  out  of  his 
hat. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "I  reckon  I  'd 
better  round  up  them  vaqueros  of  mine 
and  throw  a  little  grub  into  'em  before 
that  Monte  Carlo  whiskey  goes  to  their 
heads.  Dont  go  off  mad,"  he  protested, 
"come  along.  But  say — ^bust  this  solemn 
talk,  anyway — dont  say  nothing  about 
that  stompede  before  Jose  Maria — that 
fellow  that  got  killed  was  his  best 
friend." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


jlJl^  weeks  passed,  Martin 
ran  out  of  money,  and 
publishers'  checks  were 
far  away  as  ever.  All  his 
important  manuscripts  had 
rome  back  and  been 
started  out  again,  and  his  hack-work 
fared  no  better.  His  little  kitchen  was 
no  longer  graced  with  a  variety  of  foods. 
Caught  in  the  pinch  with  a  part-sack  of 
rice  and  a  few  pounds  of  dried  apricots, 
rice  and  apricots  was  his  menu  three 
times  a  day  for  five  days  handrunning. 
Then  he  started  to  realize  on  his  credit. 
The  Portuguese  grocer,  to  whom  he  had 
hitherto  paid  cash,  called  a  halt  when 
Martin's  bill  reached  the  magnificent 
total  of  three  dollars  and  eighty-five 
cents. 

"For  you  see,"  said  the  grocer,  "you 
no  catcha  da  work,  I  losa  da  mon\" 

And  Martin  could  reply  nothing. 
There  was  no  way  of  explaining.  It 
was  not  true  business  principle  to  allow 
credit  to  a  strong-bodied  young  fellow 
of  the  working  class  who  was  too  lazy  to 
work. 

"You  catcha  da  job,  I  let  you  have 
mora  da  grub,"  the  grocer  assured  Mar- 
tin. "No  job,  no  grub.  Thata  da  bus- 
iness." And  then,  to  show  that  it  wa«5 
purely  business  foresight  and  not  preju- 
dice, "Hava  da  drink  on  da  house- 
good  friends  justa  da  same." 

So  Martin  drank,  in  his  easy  way,  to 
show  that  he  was  good  friends  with  the 
house,  and  then  went  supperless  to  bed. 
The  fruit  store,  where  Martin  had 
bought  his  vegetables,  was  run  by  an 
American  whose  business  principles  were 
so  weak  that  he  let  Martin  run  a  bill  ot 


five  dollars  before  stopping  his  credit. 
The  baker  stopped  at  two  dollars,  and 
the  butcher  at  four  dollars.  Martin 
added  his  debts  and  found  that  he  was 
possessed  of  a  total  credit  in  all  the  world 
of  fourteen  dollars  and  eighty-five 
cents.  He  was  up  with  his  typewriter 
rent,  but  he  estimated  that  he  could  get 
two  months'  credit  on  that,  which  would 
be  eight  dollars.  When  that  occurred, 
he  would  have  exhausted  all  possible 
credit. 

The  last  purchase  from  the  fruit  store 
had  been  a  sack  of  potatoes  and  for  a 
week  he  had  potatoes,  and  nothing  but 
potatoes,  three  times  a  day.  An  occa- 
sional dinner  at  Ruth's  helped  to  keep 
strength  in  his  body,  though  he  found  it 
tantalizing  enough  to  refuse  further  help- 
ing when  his  appetite  was  raging  at  sight 
of  so  much  food  spread  before  it.  Now 
and  again,  though  aflFlicted  with  secret 
shame,  he  dropped  in  at  his  sister's  at 
meal-time  and  ate  as  much  as  he  dared 
— more  than  he  dared  at  the  Morse  table. 

Day  by  day  he  worked  on,  and  day  by 
day  the  postman  delivered  to  him  reject- 
ed manuscripts.  He  had  no  money  for 
stamps,  so  the  manuscripts  accumulated 
in  a  heap  under  the  table.  Came  a  day 
when  for  forty  hours  he  had  not  tasted 
food.  He  could  not  hope  for  a  meal  at 
Ruth's,  for  she  was  away  to  San  Rafael 
on  a  two  weeks'  visit;  and  for  very 
shame's  sake  he  could  not  go  to  his  sis- 
ter's. To  cap  misfortune,  the  postman, 
in  his  afternoon  round,  brought  him  five 
returned  manuscripts.  Then  it  was  that 
Martin  wore  his  overcoat  down  into 
Oakland,  and  came  back  without  it,  but 
with  five  dollars  tinkling  in  his  pocket. 
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He  paid  a  dollar  each  on  account  to  the 
four  tradesmen,  and  in  his  kitchen  fried 
steak  and  onions,  made  coffee,  and 
stewed  a  large  pot  of  prunes.  And  hav- 
ing dined,  he  sat  down  at  his  table-desk 
and  completed  before  midnight  an  essay 
which  he  entitled  "The  Dignity  of 
Usury."  Having  typed  it  out,  he  flung 
it  under  the  table,  for  there  had  been 
nothing  left  from  the  five  dollars  with 
which  to  buy  stamps. 

Later  on  he  pawned  his  watch,  and 
still  later  his  wheel,  reducing  the  amount 
available  for  food  by  putting  stamps  on 
all  his  manuscripts  and  sending  them 
out.  He  was  disappointed  with  his  hack- 
work. Nobody  cared  to  buy.  He  com- 
pared it  with  what  he  found  in  the  news- 
papers, weeklies,  and  cheap  magazines, 
and  decided  that  his  was  better,  far  bet- 
ter, than  the  average;  yet  it  would  not 
sell.  Then  he  discovered  that  most  of 
the  newspapers  printed  a  gjeat  deal  of 
what  was  called  "plate"  stuff,  and  he  got 
the  address  of  the  association  that  fur- 
nished it.  His  own  work  that  he  sent  in 
was  returned  along  with  a  stereotyped 
slip  informing  him  that  the  staff  sup- 
plied all  the  copy  that  was  needed. 

In  one  of  the  great  juvenile  periodi- 
cals he  noted  whole  columns  of  incident 
and  anecdote.  Here  was  a  chance.  His 
paragraphs  were  returned,  and  though 
he  tried  repeatedly  he  never  succeeded  in 
placing  one.  Later  on,  when  it  no  longer 
mattered,  he  learned  that  the  associate 
editors  and  sub-editors  augmented  their 
salaries  by  supplying  those  paragraphs 
themselves.  The  comic  weeklies  returned 
his  jokes  and  humorous  verse,  and  the 
light  society  verse  he  wrote  for  the  large 
magazines  found  no  abiding  place.  Then 
there  was  the  newspaper  storiette.  He 
knew  that  he  could  write  better  ones 
than  were  published.  Managing  to  ob- 
tain the  addresses  of  two  newspaper  syn- 
dicates, he  deluged  them  with  storiettes. 
When  he  had  written  twenty  and  failed 
to  place  one  of  them,  he  ceased.  And 
yet,  from  day  to  day,  he  read  storiettes 
in  the  dailies  and  weeklies,  scores  and 
scores  of  storiettes,  not  one  of  which 
would  compare  with  his.  In  his  despon- 
dency, he  concluded  that  he  had  no  judg- 
ment whatever,  that  he  was  hypnotized 


by  what  he  wrote,  and  that  he  was  a 
self-deluded  pretender. 

The  inhuman  editorial  machine  ran 
smoothly  as  ever.  He  folded  the  stamps 
in  with  his  manuscript,  dropped  it  into 
the  letter  box,  and  from  three  weeks  to 
a  month  afterward  the  postman  came  up 
the  steps  and  handed  him  the  manu- 
script. Surely  there  were  no  live,  warm 
editors  at  the  other  end.  It  was  alh 
wheels  and  cogs  and  oil-cups — ^a  clever 
mechanism  operated  by  automatons.  He 
reached  stages  of  despair  wherein  he 
doubted  if  editors  existed  at  all.  He  had 
never  received  a  sign  of  the  existence  of 
one,  and  from  absence  of  judgment  in 
rejecting  all  he  wrote  it  seemed  plausible 
that  editors  were  myths,  manufactured 
and  maintained  by  office  boys,  typeset- 
ters and  pressmen. 

The  hours  he  spent  with  Ruth  were 
the  only  happy  ones  he  had,  and  they 
were  not  all  happy.  He  was  afflicted 
always  with  a  gnawing  restlessness, 
more  tantalizing  than  in  the  old  days  be- 
fore he  possessed  her  love ;  for  now  that 
he  did  possess  her  love,  the  possession 
of  her  was  far  away  as  ever.  He  had 
asked  for  two  years,  time  was  flying, 
and  he  was  achieving  nothing.  Again, 
he  was  always  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
she  did  not  approve  what  he  was  doing. 
She  did  not  say  so  directly.  Yet  indi- 
rectly she  let  him  understand  it  as  clear- 
ly and  definitely  as  could  she  have 
spoken  it.  It  was  not  resentment  with 
her,  but  disapproval ;  though  less  sweet- 
natured  women  might  have  resented 
where  she  was  no  more  than  disappoint- 
ed. Her  disappointment  lay  in  that  this 
man  she  had  taken  to  mould,  refused  to 
be  moulded.  To  a  certain  extent  she  had 
found  his  clay  plastic,  then  it  had  devel- 
oped stubbornness,  declining  to  be 
shaped  in  the  image  of  her  father  or  of 
Mr.  Butler. 

What  was  great  and  strong  in  him, 
she  missed,  or,  worse,  yet,  misunder- 
stood. This  man,  whose  clay  was  so 
plastic  that  he  could  live  in  any  number 
of  pigeonholes  of  human  existence,  she 
thought  wilful  and  most  obstinate  be- 
cause she  could  not  shape  him  to  live  in 
her  pigeonhole,  which  was  the  only  one 
she   knew.     She   could   not    follow   the 
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flights  of  his  mind,  and  when  his  brain 
got  beyond  her  she  deemed  him  erratic. 
Nobody  else's  brain  ever  got  beyond  her. 
She  could  always  follow  her  father  and 
mother,  her  brothers  and  Olney;  where- 
fore, when  she  could  not  follow  Martin, 
she  believed  the  fault  lay  with  him.  It 
was  the  old  tragedy  of  insularity  trying 
to  serve  as  mentor  to  the  universal. 

"You  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  es- 
tablished," he  told  her  once,  in  a  discus- 
sion they  had  over  Praps  and  Vander- 
water.  "I  grant  that  as  authorities  to 
quote  they  are  most  excellent — ^the  two 
foremost  literary  critics  in  the  United 
States.  Every  school  teacher  in  the  land 
looks  up  to  Vanderwater  as  the  Dean  of 
American  criticism.  Yet  I  read  his  stuff, 
and  it  seems  to  me  the  perfection  of  the 
felicitous  expression  of  the  inane.  Why, 
he  is  no  more  than  a  ponderous  bromide, 
thanks  to  Gelett  Burgess.  And  Praps  is 
no  better.  His  Hemlock  Mosses  for  in- 
stance, is  beautifully  written.  Not  a 
comma  is  out  of  place ;  and  the  tone — ah ! 
— is  lofty,  so  lofty.  He  is  the  best  paid 
critic  in  the  United  States.  Though, 
heaven  forbid,  he  's  not  a  critic  at  all. 
They  do  criticism  better  in  England. 

"But  the  point  is,  they  sound  the  pop- 
ular note,  and  they  sound  it  so  beauti- 
fully and  morally  and  contentedly.  Their 
reviews  remind  me  of  a  British  Sunday. 
They  are  the  popular  mouthpieces.  They 
back  up  your  professors  of  English,  and 
your  professors  of  English  back  them 
up.  And  there  is  n't  an  original  idea  in 
any  of  their  skulls.  They  know  only  the 
established — in  fact,  they  are  the  estab- 
lished. They  are  weak  minded,  and  the 
established  impresses  itself  upon  them  as 
easily  as  the  name  of  the  brewery  is  im- 
pressed on  a  beer  bottle.  And  their 
function  is  to  catch  all  the  young  fellows 
attending  the  university,  to  drive  out  of 
their  minds  any  glimmering  originality 
that  may  chance  to  be  there,  and  to  put 
upon  them  the  stamp  of  the  established." 

"I  think  I  am  nearer  the  truth,"  she 
replied,  "when  I  stand  by  the  estab- 
lished, than  you  are,  raging  around  like 
an  iconoclastic  South  Sea  Islander." 

"It  was  the  missionary  who  did  the 
image  breaking,"  he  laughed.  "And  un- 
fortunately, all  the  missionaries  are  off 


among  the  heathen,  so  there  are  none 
left  at  home  to  break  those  old  images, 
Mr.  Vanderwater  and  Mr.  Praps." 

"And  the  college  professors,  as  well," 
she  added. 

.  He  shook  his  head  emphatically.  "No ; 
the  science  professors  should  live. 
They  're  really  great.  But  it  would  be 
a  good  deed  to  break  the  heads  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  English  professors — little, 
microscopic-minded  parrots !" 

Which  was  rather  severe  on  the  pro- 
fessors, but  which  to  Ruth  was  blas- 
phemy. She  could  not  help  but  measure 
the  professors,  neat,  scholarly,  in  fitting 
clothes,  speaking  in  well-modulated 
voices,  breathing  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, with  this  almost  indescribable 
young  fellow  whom  somehow  she  loved, 
whose  clothes  never  would  fit  him,  whose 
heavy  muscles  told  of  damning  toil,  who 
grew  excited  when  he  talked,  substitut- 
ing abuse  for  calm  statement  and  pas- 
sionate utterance  for  cool  self-posses- 
sion. They  at  least  earned  good  salaries 
and  were — yes,  she  compelled  herself  to 
face  it — ^were  gentlemen ;  while  he  could 
not  earn  a  penny,  and  he  was  not  as 
they. 

She  did  not  weigh  Martin's  words  nor 
judge  his  argument  by  them.  Her  con- 
clusion that  his  argument  was  wrong 
was  reached — unconsciously,  it  is  true — 
by  a  comparison  of  externals.  They,  the 
professors,  were  right  in  their  literary 
judgments  because  they  were  successes. 
Martin's  literary  judgments  were  wrong 
because  he  could  not  sdl  his  wares.  To 
use  his  own  phrase,  they  made  good,  and 
he  did  not  make  good.  And  besides,  it 
did  not  seem  reasonable  that  he  should 
be  right — he  who  had  stood,  so  short  a 
time  before,  in  that  same  living  room, 
blushing  and  awkward,  acknowledging 
his  introduction,  looking  fearfully  about 
him  at  the  bric-a-brac  his  swinging 
shoulders  threatened  to  break,  asking 
how  long  since  Swinburne  died,  and 
boastfully  announcing  that  he  had  read 
"Excelsior"  and  the  "Psalm  of  Life." 

Unwittingly,  Ruth  herself  proved  his 
point  that  she  worshiped  the  established. 
Martin  followed  the  processes  of  her 
thoughts,  but  forebore  to  go  further.  He 
did  not  love  her  for  what  she  thought  of 
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Praps  and  Vanderwater  and  English 
professors,  and  he  was  coming  to  realize, 
with  increasing  conviction,  that  he  pos- 
sessed brain-areas  and  stretches  of 
knowledge  which  she  could  never  com- 
prehend nor  know  existed. 

In  music,  she  thought  him  unreason- 
able, and  in  the  matter  of  opera  not  only 
unreasonable  but  wilfully  perverse. 

"How  did  you  like  it?"  she  asked  him 
one  night,  on  the  way  home  from  the 
opera. 

It  was  a  night  when  he  had  taken  her 
at  the  expense  of  a  month's  rigid  econ- 
omizing on  food.  After  vainly  waiting 
for  him  to  speak  about  it,  herself  still 
tremulous  and  stirred  by  what  she  had 
just  seen  and  heard,  she  had  asked  the 
question. 

"I  liked  the  overture,"  was  his  an- 
swer.   "It  was  splendid." 

"Yes,  but  the  opera  itself?" 

"That  was  splendid  too,  that  is  the 
orchestra  was,  though  I  'd  have  enjoyed 
it  more  if  those  jumping- jacks  had  kept 
quiet  or  gone  off  the  stage." 

Ruth  was  aghast. 

"You  dont  mean  Tetralani  or  Barillo  ?" 
she  queried. 

"All  of  them — the  whole  kit  and 
crew." 

"But  they  are  g^eat  artists,"  she  pro- 
tested. 

"They  spoiled  the  music  just  the  same 
with  their  antics  and  unrealities." 

"But  dont  you  like  Barillo's  voice?" 
Ruth  asked,  "ifle  is  next  to  Caruso,  they 
say." 

"Of  course  I  liked  him,  and  I  liked 
Tetralani  even  better.  Her  voice  is  ex- 
quisite— or  at  least  I  think  so." 

"But,  but—"  Ruth  stammered.  "I 
dont  know  what  you  mean,  then.  You 
admire  their  voices,  yet  say  they  spoiled 
the  music." 

"Precisely  that.  I  'd  give  anything  to 
hear  them  in  concert,  and  I  'd  give  even 
a  bit  more  not  to  hear  them  when  the 
orchestra  is  playing.  I  'm  afraid  I  am 
a  hopeless  realist.  Great  singers  are  not 
great  actors.  To  hear  Barillo  sing  a  love 
passage  with  the  voice  of  an  angel,  and 
to  hear  Tetralani  reply  like  another  an- 
gel, and  to  hear  it  all  accompanied  by  a 
perfect  orgy  of  glowing    and    colorful 


music — is  ravishing,  most  ravishing.  I 
do  not  admit  it.  I  assert  it.  But  the 
whole  effect  is  spoiled  when  I  look  at 
them — at  Tetralani,  five  feet  ten  in  her 
stocking  feet  and  weighing  a  hundred 
and  ninety  pounds,  and  at  Barillo,  a 
scant  five  feet  four,  greasy-featured, 
with  the  chest  of  a  squat,  undersized 
blacksmith,  and  at  the  pair  of  them,  at- 
titudinizing, clasping  their  breasts,  fling- 
ing their  arms  in  the  air  like  demented 
creatures  in  an  asylum;  and  when  I  am 
expected  to  accept  all  this  as  the  faithful 
illusion  of  a  love-scene  between  a  slender 
and  beautiful  princess  and  a  handsome, 
romantic  young  prince — why,  I  can  't  ac- 
cept it,  that 's  all.  It 's  rot ;  it 's  absurd ; 
it 's  unreal.  That 's  what 's  the  matter 
with  it.  It 's  not  real.  Dont  tell  me  that 
anybody  in  this  world  ever  made  love 
that  way.  Why,  if  I  'd  made  love  to  you 
in  that  fashion,  you  'd  have  boxed  my 
ears." 

"But  you  misunderstand,"  Ruth  pro- 
tested. "Every  form  of  art  has  its  limita- 
tions." (She  was  busy  recalling  a  lec- 
ture she  had  heard  at  the  university  on 
the  conventions  of  the  arts).  "In  paint- 
ing, there  are  only  two  dimensions  to  the 
canvas,  yet  you  accept  the  illusion  of 
three  dimensions  which  the  art  of  the 
painter  enables  him  to  throw  into  the 
canvas.  In  writing,  again,  the  author 
must  be  omnipotent.  Ypu  accept  as  per- 
fectly legitimate  the  author's  account  of 
the  secret  thoughts  of  the  heroine,  and 
yet  all  the  time  you  know  that  the  hero- 
ine was  alone  when  thinking  these 
thoughts,  and  that  neither  the  author  nor 
any  one  else  was  capable  of  hearing 
them.  And  so  with  the  stage,  with  sculp- 
ture, with  opera,  with  every  art-form. 
Certain  irreconcilable  things  must  be  ac- 
cepted." 

"Yes,  I  understand  that,"  Martin  an- 
swered. "All  the  arts  have  their  con- 
ventions." (Ruth  was  surprised  at  his 
use  of  the  word.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
studied  at  the  university  himself,  instead 
of  being  ill-equipped  from  browsing  at 
haphazard  through  the  books  in  the  li- 
brary). "But  even  the  conventions  must 
be  real.  Trees,  painted  on  flat  card- 
board and  stuck  up  on  each  side  of  the 
stage,  we  accept  as  a  forest.    It  is  a  real 
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enough  convention.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  would  not  accept  a  sea  scene 
as  a  forest.  We  can  't  do  it.  It  violates 
our  senses.  Nor  would  you,  or,  rather, 
should  you,  accept  the  ravings  and 
writhings  and  agonized  contortions  of 
those  two  lunatics  tonight  as  a  convinc- 
ing portrayal  of  love." 

"But  you  dont  hold  yourself  superior 
to  all  the  judges  of  music?"  she  pro- 
tested. 

"No,  no,  not  for  a  moment.  I  merely 
maintain  my  right  as  an  individual.  I 
have  just  been  telling  you  what  I  think, 
in  order  to  explain  why  the  elephantine 
gambols  of  Madame  Tetralani  spoil  the 
orchestra  for  me.  The  world^s  judges 
of  music  may  all  be  right.  But  I  am  I, 
and  I  wont  subordinate  my  taste  to  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  mankind.  If  I 
dont  like  a  thing,  I  dont  like  it,  that 's 
all ;  and  there  is  no  reason  under  the  sun 
why  I  should  ape  a  liking  for  it  just  be- 
cause the  majority  of  my  fellow  crea- 
tures like  it,  or  make  believe  they  like 
it.  I  can 't  follow  the  fashions  in  the 
things  I  like  or  dislike." 

"But  music,  you  know,  is  a  matter  of 
training,"  Ruth  argued;  "and  opera  is 
even  more  a  matter  of  training.  May  it 
not  be — " 

"That  I  am  not  trained  in  opera?"  he 
dashed  in. 

She  nodded. 

"The  very  thing,"  he  agreed.  "And 
I  consider  I  am  fortunate  in  not  having 
been  caught  when  I  was  young.  If  I 
had,  I  could  have  wept  sentimental  tears 
tonight,  and  the  clownish  antics  of  that 
precious  pair  would  have  but  enhanced 
the  beauty  of  their  voices  and  the  beauty 
of  the  accompanying  orchestra.  You  are 
right.  It  *s  mostly  a  matter  of  training. 
And  I  am  too  old,  now.  I  must  have 
the  real  or  nothing.  An  illusion  that 
wont  convince  is  a  palpable  lie,  and 
that  *s  what  grand  opera  is  to  me  when 
little  Barillo  throws  a  fit,  clutches 
mighty  Tetralani  in  his  arms  (also  in  a 
fit),  and  tells  her  how  passionately  he 
adores  her."  Again  Ruth  measured  his 
thoughts  by  comparison  of  externals  and 
in  accordance  with  her  belief  in  the  es- 
tablished. Who  was  he  that  he  should 
be   right  and   all    the    cultured    world 


wrong  ?  His  words  and  thoughts  made  no 
impression  upon  her.  She  was  too  firm- 
ly entrenched  in  the  established  to  have 
any  sympathy  with  revolutionary  ideas. 
She  had  always  been  used  to  music,  and 
she  had  enjoyed  opera  ever  since  she  was 
a  child,  and  all  her  world  had  enjoyed  it, 
too.  Then  by  what  right  did  Martin 
Eden  emerge,  as  he  had  so  recently 
emerged,  from  his  ragtime  and  working- 
class  songs,  and  pass  judgment  on  the 
world's  music?  She  was  vexed  with 
him,  and  as  she  walked  beside  him  she 
had  a  vague  feeling  of  outrage.  At  the 
best,  in  her  most  charitable  frame  of 
mind,  she  considered  the  statement  of  his 
views  to  be  a  caprice,  an  erratic  and  un- 
called for  prank.  But  when  he  took  her 
in  his  arms  at  the  door  and  kissed  her 
good  night  in  tender  lover-fashion,  she 
forgot  everything  in  the  outrush  of  her 
own  love  to  him.  And  later,  on  a  sleep- 
less pillow,  she  puzzled,  as  she  had  often 
puzzled  of  late,  as  to  how  it  was  that  she 
loved  so  strange  a  man,  and  loved  him 
despite  the  disapproval  of  her  people. 

And  next  day  Martin  Eden  cast  hack- 
work aside,  and  at  white  heat  hammered 
out  an  essay  to  which  he  gave  the  title, 
"The  Philosophy  of  Illusion."  A  stamp 
started  it  on  its  travels,  but  it  was  des- 
tined to  receive  many  stamps  and  to  be 
started  on  many  travels  in  the  months 
that  followed. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

MARIA  SILVA  was  poor,  and  all  the 
ways  of  poverty  were  clear  to  her. 
Poverty,  to  Ruth,  was  a  word,  signify- 
ing a  not-nice  condition  of  existence. 
That  was  her  total  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  She  knew  Martin  was  poor, 
and  his  condition  she  associated  in  her 
mind  with  the  boyhood  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, of  Mr.  Butler,  and  of  other  men 
who  had  become  successes.  Also,  while 
aware  that  poverty  was  anything  but 
delectable,  she  had  a  comfortable  middle- 
class  feeling  that  poverty  was  salutary, 
that  it  was  a  sharp  spur  that  urged  on  to 
success  all  men  who  were  not  degraded 
and  hopeless  drudges.  So  that  her 
knowledge  that  Martin  was  so  poor  that 
he  had  pawned  his  watch  and  overcoat 
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did  not  disturb  her.  She  even  consid- 
ered it  the  hopeful  side  of  the  situation, 
believing  that  sooner  or  later  it  would 
arouse  him  and  compel  him  to  abandon 
his  writing. 

Ruth  never  read  hunger  in  Martin's 
face,  which  had  grown  lean  and  had  en- 
larged the  slight  hollows  in  the  cheeks. 
In  fact,  she  marked  the  change  in  his 
face  with  satisfaction.  It  seemed  to  re- 
fine him,  to  remove  from  him  much  of 
the  dross  of  flesh  and  the  too-animal-like 
vigor  that  lured  her  while  she  detested 
it.  Sometimes,  when  with  her,  she  noted 
an  unusual  brightness  in  his  eyes,  and  she 
admired  it,  for  it  made  him  appear  more 
the  poet  and  the  scholar — the  things  he 
would  have  liked  to  be  and  which  she 
would  have  liked  him  to  be.  But  Maria 
Silva  read  a  different  tale  in  the  hollow 
cheeks  and  the  burning  eyes,  and  she 
noted  the  changes  in  them  from  day  to 
day,  by  them  following  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  his  fortunes.  She  saw  him  leave  the 
house  with  his  overcoat  and  return  with- 
out it,  though  the  day  was  chill  and  raw, 
and  promptly  she  saw  his  cheeks  fill  out 
slightly  and  the  fire  of  hunger  leave  his 
eyes.  In  the  same  way  she  had  seen  his 
wheel  and  watch  go,  and  after  each 
event  she  had  seen  his  vigor  bloom 
again. 

Likewise  she  watched  his  toils,  and 
knew  the  measure  of  the  midnight  oil  he 
burned.  Work !  She  knew  that  he  outdid 
her,  though  his  work  was  of  a  different 
order.  And  she  was  surprised  to  behold 
that  the  less  food  he  had  the  harder  he 
worked.  On  occasion,  in  a  casual  sort  of 
way,  when  she  thought  hunger  pinched 
hardest,  she  would  send  him  in  a  loaf  of 
new  baking,  awkwardly  covering  the  act 
with  banter  to  the  effect  that  it  was  bet- 
ter than  he  could  bake.  And  again,  she 
would  send  one  of  her  toddlers  in  to  him 
with  a  great  pitcher  of  hot  soup,  debat- 
ing inwardly  the  while  whether  she  was 
justified  in  taking  it  from  the  mouths  of 
her  own  flesh  and  blood.  Nor  was  Mar- 
tin ungrateful,  knowing  as  he  did  the 
lives  of  the  poor  and  that  if  ever  in  the 
world  there  was  charity  this  was  it. 

On  a  day  when  she  had  filled  her 
brood  with  what  was  left  in  the  house, 
Maria  invested  her  last  fifteen  cents  in 


a  gallon  of  cheap  wine.  Martin,  com- 
ing into  her  kitchen  to  fetch  water,  was 
invited  to  sit  down  and  drink.  He  drank 
her  very  good  health,  and  in  return  she 
drank  his.  Then  she  drank  to  prosperity 
in  his  undertakings,  and  he  drank  to  the 
hope  that  James  Grant  would  show  up 
and  pay  her  for  his  washing.  James 
Grant  was  a  journeyman  carpenter  who 
did  not  always  pay  his  bills  and  who 
owed  Maria  three  dollars. 

Both  Maria  and  Martin  drank  the 
sour,  new  wine  on  empty  stomachs,  and 
it  went  swiftly  to  their  heads.  Utterly 
differentiated  creatures  that  they  were, 
they  were  lonely  in  their  misery,  and, 
though  the  misery  was  tacitly  ignored,  it 
was  the  bond  that  drew  them  together. 
Maria  was  amazed  to  learn  that  he  had 
been  in  the  Azores,  where  she  had  lived 
until  she  was  eleven.  She  was  doubly 
amazed  that  he  had  been  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  whither  she  had  migrated  from 
the  Azores  with  her  people.  But  her 
amazement  passed  all  bounds  when  he 
told  her  he  had  been  on  Maui,  the  par- 
ticular island  whereon  she  had  attained 
womanhood  and  married.  Kahului, 
where  she  had  first  met  her  husband — 
he,  Martin,  had  been  there  twice!  Yes, 
she  remembered  the  sugar  steamers,  and 
he  had  been  on  them — well,  well,  it  was 
a  small  world.  And  Wailuku!  That 
place,  too!  Did  he  know  the  head-luna 
of  the  plantation?  Yes,  and  had  had  a 
couple  of  drinks  with  him. 

And  so  they  reminiscenced  and 
drowned  their  hunger  in  the  raw,  sour 
wine.  To  Martin  the  future  did  not 
seem  so  dim.  Success  trembled  just  be- 
fore him.  He  was  on  the  verge  of  clasp 
ing  it.  Then  he  studied  the  deep-lineo 
face  of  the  toil-worn  woman  before  him, 
remembered  her  soups  and  loaves  of  new 
baking,  and  felt  spring  up  in  him  the 
warmest  gratitude  and  philanthropy. 

"Maria,"  he  exclaimed  suddenly. 
"What  would  you  like  to  have?" 

She  looked  at  him  bepuzzled. 

"What  would  you  like  to  have  now, 
right  now,  if  you  could  get  it?" 

"Shoe  alia  da  roun'  for  da  childs — 
seven  pairs  da  shoe." 

"You  shall  have  them,"  he  announced, 
while  she  nodded  her  head  gravely.  "But 
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I  mean  a  big  wish,  something  big  that 
you  want." 

Her  eyes  sparkled  good-naturedly.  He 
was  choosing  to  make  fun  with  her, 
Maria,  with  whom  few  made  fun  these 
days. 

"Think  hard,"  he  cautioned,  just  as 
she  was  opening  her  mouth  to  speak. 

"Alia  right,"  she  answered.  "I  thinka 
da  hard.  I  lika  da  house,  dis  house — ^all 
mine,  no  paya  da  rent,  seven  dollar  da 
month." 

"You  shall  have  it,"  he  granted,  "and 
in  a  short  time.  Now .  wish  the  great 
wish.  Make  believe  I  am  God,  and  I 
say  to  you  anything  you  want  you  can 
have.  Then  you  wish  that  thing,  and  I 
listen." 

Maria  considered  solemnly  for  a  space. 

"You  no  'f raid  ?"  she  asked  warningly. 

"No,  no,"  he  laughed,  "I  'm  not  afraid. 
Go  ahead." 

"Most  verra  big,"  she  warned  again. 

"All  right.     Fire  away." 

"Well,  den — "  she  drew  a  big  breath 
like  a  child,  as  she  voiced  to  the  ucter- 
most  all  she  cared  to  demand  of  life.  "I 
lika  da  have  one  milka  ranch — gooil 
milka  ranch.  Plenty  cow,  plenty  land, 
plenty  grass.  I  lika  da  have  near  San 
Le-an';  my  sister  liva  dere.  I  sella  da 
milk  in  Oakland.  I  maka  da  plentee 
mon'.  Joe  an'  Nick  no  runna  da  cow. 
Dey  go-a  to  school.  Bimeby  maka  da 
good  engineer,  worka  da  railroad.  Yes, 
I  like  da  milka  ranch." 

She  paused  and  regarded  Martin  with 
twinkling  eyes. 

"You  shall  have  it,"  he  answered 
promptly. 

She  nodded  her  head  and  touched  her 
lips  courteously  to  the  wine-glass  and  to 
the  giver  of  the  gift  she  knew  would 
never  be  given.  His  heart  was  right,  and 
in  her  own  heart  she  appreciated  his  in- 
tention as  much  as  if  the  gift  had  gone 
with  it. 

"No,  Maria,"  he  went  on;  "Nick  and 
Joe  wont  have  to  peddle  milk,  and  all  the 
kids  can  go  to  school  and  wear  shoes  the 
whole  year  around.  It  will  be  a  first- 
class  milk  ranch — everything  complete. 
There  will  be  a  house  to  live  in  and  a 
stable  for  the  horses,  and  cow-barns  of 
course.     There   will   be   chickens,   pigs. 


vegetables,  fruit  trees  and  everything 
like  that ;  and  there  will  be  enough  cows 
to  pay  for  a  hired  man  or  two.  Then  you 
wont  have  anything  to  do  but  take  care 
of  the  children.  For  that  matter,  if  you 
find  a  good  man,  you  can  marry  and 
take  it  easy  while  he  runs  the  ranch." 

And  from  such  largess,  dispensed  from 
his  future,  Martin  turned  and  took  his 
one  good  suit  of  clothes  to  the  pawn- 
shop. His  plight  was  desperate  for  him 
to  do  this,  for  it  cut  him  off  from  Ruth. 
He  had  no  second-best  suit  that  was  pre 
sentable,  and  though  he  could  go  to  the 
butcher  and  the  baker,  and  even  on  oc- 
casion to  his  sister's,  it  was  beyond  all 
daring  to  dream  of  entering  the  Morse 
home  so  disreputably  appareled. 

He  toiled  on,  miserable  and  well-nigh 
hopeless.  It  began  to  appear  to  him  that 
the  second  battle  was  lost  and  that  he 
would  have  to  go  to  work.  In  doing  this 
he  would  satisfy  everybody — the  grocer, 
his  sister,  Ruth,  and  even  Maria,  to 
whom  he  owed  a  month's  room-rent.  He 
was  two  months  behind  with  his  type- 
writer, and  the  agency  was  clamoring 
for  payment  or  for  the  return  of  the  ma- 
chine. In  desperation,  all  but  ready  to 
surrender,  to  make  a  truce  with  fate  un- 
til he  could  get  a  fresh  start,  he  took  the 
civil  service  examinations  for  the  Rail- 
way Mail.  To  his  surprise,  he  passed 
first.  The  job  was  assured,  though 
when  the  call  should  come  to  enter  upon 
his  duties  nobody  knew. 

It  was  at  this  time,  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
that  the  smooth-running  editorial  ma- 
chine broke  down.  A  cog  must  have 
slipped  or  an  oil-cup  run  dry,  for  the 
postman  brought  him  one  morning  a 
short  thin  envelope.  Martin  glanced  at 
the  upper  left-hand  corner  and  read  the 
name  and  address  of  the  Occidental 
Magazine.  His  heart  gave  a  great  leap, 
and  he  suddenly  felt  faint,  the  sinking 
feeling  accompanied  by  a  strange 
trembling  of  the  knees.  He  staggered 
into  his  room  and  sat  down  on  the  bed, 
the  envelope  still  unopened,  and  in  that 
moment  came  understanding  to  him  how 
people  suddenly  fall  dead  upon  receipt 
of  extraordinary  good  news. 

Of  course  this  was  good  news.  There 
was  no  manuscript  in  that  thin  envelope. 
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therefore  it  was  an  acceptance.  He  knew 
the  story  in  the  hands  of  the  Occidental. 
It  was  "The  Ring  of  Bells/'  one  of  his 
horror  stories,  and  it  was  an  even  five 
thousand  words.  And,  since  first-class 
magazines  always  paid  on  acceptance, 
there  was  a  check  inside.  Two  cents  a 
word — twenty  dollars  a  thousand;  the 
check  must  be  a  hundred  dollars.  One 
hundred  dollars!  As  he  tore  the  enve- 
lope open,  every  item  of  all  his  debts 
surged  in  his  brain — ^$3.85  to  the  grocer, 
butcher  $4.00  flat,  baker  $2.00,  fruit 
store  $5.00;  total,  $14.85.  Then  there 
was  room-rent  $2.50,  another  month  in 
advance  $2.50;  two  months'  typewriter 
$8.00;  a  month  in  advance  $4.00;  total 
$31.85.  And  finally  to  be  added,  his 
pledges,  plus  interest,  with  the  pawn- 
broker—watch $5.50,  overcoat  $5.50, 
wheel  $7.75,  suit  of  clothes  $5.50  (sixty 
per  cent  interest  but  what  did  it  matter?) 
— grand  total  $56.10.  He  saw,  as  if  vis- 
ible in  the  air  before  him,  in  illuminated 
figures,  the  whole  sum,  and  the  subtrac- 
tion that  followed  and  that  gave  a  re- 
mainder of  $43.90.  When  he  had  squared 
every  debt,  redeemed  every  pledge,  he 
would  still  have  jingling  in  his  pockets 
a  princely  $43.90.  And  on  top  of  that 
he  would  have  a  month's  rent  paid  in 
advance  on  the  typewriter  and  on  the 
room. 

By  this  time  he  had  drawn  the  single 
sheet  of  typewritten  letter  out  and  spread 
it  open.  There  was  no  check.  He  peered 
into  the  envelope,  held  it  to  the  light,  but 
could  not  trust  his  eyes,  and  in  trembling 
haste  tore  the  envelope  apart.  There 
was  no  checlc.  He.  read  the  letter,  skim- 
ming it  Une  by  line,  dashing  through  the 
editor's  praise  of  his  story  to  the  meat 
of  the  letter,  the  statement  why  the  check 
had  not  been  sent.  He  found  no  such 
statement,  but  he  did  find  that  which 
made  him  suddenly  wilt.  The  letter  slid 
from  his  hand.  His  eyes  went  lack- 
luster, and  he  lay  back  on  the  pillow, 
pulling  the  blanket  about  him  and  up  to 
his  chin. 

Five  dollars,  for  "The  Ring  of  Bells" 

— five  dollars  for  five  thousand  words — 

instead  of  two  cents  a  word,  ten  words 

for  a  cent.     And  the  editor  had  praised 

*it,  too.    And  he  would  receive  the  check 


when  the  story  was  published.  Then  it 
was  all  poppycock,  two  cents  a  word  for 
minimum  rate  and  payment  upon  accept- 
ance. It  was  a  lie,  and  it  had  led  him 
astray.  He  would  never  have  attempted 
to  write,  had  he  known  that.  He  would 
have  gone  to  work — to  work  for  Ruth. 
He  went  back  to  the  day  he  first  at- 
tempted to  write,  and  was  appalled  at 
the  enormous  waste  of  time — and  all  for 
ten  words  for  a  cent.  And  the  other  high 
rewards  of  writers,  that  he  had  read 
about,  must  be  lies,  too.  His  second-hand 
ideas  of  authorship  were  wrong,  for  here 
was  the  proof  of  it. 

Well,  he  had  taken  the  bait,  the  news- 
paper lies  about  writers  and  their  pay, 
and  he  had  wasted  two  years  over  it.  But 
he  would  disgorge  the  bait  now.  Not 
another  line  would  he  ever  write.  He 
would  do  what  Ruth  wanted  him  to  do, 
what  everybody  wanted  him  to  do — get 
a  job.  The  thought  of  going  to  work 
reminded  him  of  Joe — Joe,  tramping 
through  the  land  of  Nothing-to-do.  Mar- 
tin heaved  a  great  sigh  of  envy.  The  re- 
action of  nineteen  hours  a  day  for  many 
days  was  strong  upon  him.  But  then, 
Joe  was  not  in  love,  had  none  of  the 
responsibilities  of  love,  and  he  could  af- 
ford to  loaf  through  the  land  of  Nothing- 
to-do.  He,  Martin,  had  soniething  to 
work  for,  and  go  to  work  he  would.  He 
would  start  out  early  next  morning  to 
hunt  a  job.  And  he  would  let  Ruth 
know,  too,  that  he  had  mended  his  ways 
and  was  willing  to  go  into  her  father's 
office. 

Five  dollars  for  five  thousand  words, 
ten  words  for  a  cent  the  market  price 
for  art.  The  disappointment  of  it,  the  lie 
of  it,  the  infamy  of  it,  were  uppermost  in 
his  thoughts;  and  under  his  closed  eye- 
lids, in  fiery  figures,  burned  the  "$3.85" 
he  owed  the  grocer.  He  shivered,  and 
was  aware  of  an  aching  in  his  bones. 
The  small  of  his  back  ached  especially. 
His  head  ached,  the  top  of  it  ached,  the 
back  of  it  ached,  the  brains  inside  of  it 
ached  and  seemed  to  be  swelling,  while 
the  ache  over  his  brows  was  intolerable. 
And  beneath  the  brows,  planted  under 
his  lids,  was  the  merciless  "$3.85."  He 
opened  his  eyes  to  escape  it,  but  the  white 
light  of  the  room  seemed  to  sear  the  balls 
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and  forced  him  to  close  his  eyes,  when 
the  "$3.85"  confronted  him  again. 

Five  dollars  for  five  thousand  words, 
ten  words  for  a  cent — that  particular 
thought  took  up  its  residence  in  his 
brain,  and  he  could  no  more  escape  it 
than  he  could  the  "$3.85"  under  his  eye- 
lids. A  change  seemed  to  come  over  the 
latter,  and  he  watched  curiously,  till 
"$2.00"  burned  in  its  stead.  Ah,  he 
thought,  that  was  the  baker.  The  next 
sum  that  appeared  was  "$2.50."  It  puz- 
zled him,,  and  he  pondered  it  as  if  life 
and  death  hung  on  the  solution.  He 
owed  somebody  two  dollars  and  a  half, 
that  was  certain,  but  who  was  it?  To 
find  it  was  the  task  set  him  by  an  im- 
perious and  malignant  universe,  and  he 
wandered  through  the  endless  corridors 
of  his  mind,  opening  all  manner  of  lum- 
ber rooms  and  chambers  stored  with 
odds  and  ends  of  memories  and  knowl- 
edge as  he  vainly  sought  the  answer. 
After  several  centuries  it  came  to  him, 
easily,  witljout  effort,  that  it  was  Maria. 
With  a  great  relief  he  turned  his  soul  to 
the  screen  of  torment  under  his  lids.  He 
had  solved  the  problem;  now  he  could 
rest.  But  no,  the  "$2.50"  faded  away,  and 
in  its  place  burned  "$8.00."  Who  was 
that?  He  must  go  the  dreary  round  of 
his  mind  again  and  find  out. 

How  long  he  was  gone  on  this  quest 
he  did  not  know,  but  after  what  seemed 
an  enormous  lapse  of  time,  he  was  called 
back  to  himself  by  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  by  Maria's  asking  if  he  was  sick.  He 
replied  in  a  muffled  voice  he  did  not 
recognize,  saying  that  he  was  merely 
taking  a  nap.  He  was  surprised  when 
he  noted  the  darkness  of  night  in  the 
room.  He  had  received  the  letter  at  two 
in  the  afternoon,  and  he  realized  that  he 
was  sick. 

Then  the  "$8.00"  began  to  smoulder 
under  his  lids  again,  and  he  returned 
himself  to  servitude.  But  he  grew  cun- 
ning. There  was  no  need  for  him  to  wan- 
der through  his  mind.  He  had  been  a 
fool.  He  pulled  a  lever  and  made  his 
mind  revolve  about  him,  a  monstrous 
wheel  of  fortune,  a  merry-go-round  of 
memory,  a  revolving  sphere  of  wisdom. 
Faster  and  faster  it  revolved,  until  its 
vortex  sucked  him  in  and  he  was  flung 
whirling  through  black  chaos. 


Quite  naturally  he  found  himself  at  a 
mangle,  feeding  starched  cuffs.  But  as 
he  fed  he  noticed  figures  printed  on  the 
cuffs.  It  was  a  new  way  of  marking 
"linen,  he  thought,  until,  looking  closer, 
he  saw  "$3.85"  on  one  of  the  cuffs.  Then 
it  came  to  him  that  it  was  the  grocer's 
bill,  and  that  these  were  his  bills  flying 
around  on  the  drum  of  the  mangle.  A 
crafty  idea  came  to  him.  He  would 
throw  the  bills  on  the  floor  and  so  escape 
paying  them.  No  sooner  thought  than 
done,  and  he  crumpled  the  cuffs  spite- 
fully as  he  flung  them  upon  an  unusual- 
ly dirty  floor.  Ever  the  heap  grew,  and 
though  each  bill  was  duplicated  a  thou- 
sand times,  he  found  only  one  for  two 
dollars  and  a  half,  which  was  what  he 
owed  M^aria.  That  meant  that  Maria 
would  not  press  for  payment,  and  he  re- 
solved generously  that  it  would  be  the 
only  one  he  would  pay;  so  he  began 
searching  through  the  cast-out  heap  for 
hers.  He  sought  it  desperately,  for 
ages,  and  was  still  searching  when  the 
manager  of  the  hotel  entered,  the  fat 
Dutchman.  His  face  blazed  with  wrath, 
and  he  shouted  in  stentorian  tones  that 
echoed  down  the  universe:  "I  shall  de- 
duct the  cost  of  those  cuffs  from  your 
wages!"  The  pile  of  cuffs  grew  into  a 
mountain,  and  Martin  knew  that  he  was 
doomed  to  toil  for  a  thousand  years  to 
pay  for  them.  Well,  there  was  nothing 
left  to  do  but  kill  the  manager  and  bum 
down  the  laundry.  But  the  big  Dutch- 
man frustrated  him,  seizing  him  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck  and  dancing  him  up  and 
down.  He  danced  him  over  the  ironing 
tables,  the  stove,  and  the  mangles,  and 
out  into  the  wash-room  and  ^over  the 
wringer  and  washer.  Martin  was  danced 
until  his  teeth  rattled  and  his  head  ached; 
and  he  marveled  that  the  Dutchman  was 
so  strong. 

And  then  he  found  himself  before  the 
mangle,  this  time  receiving  the  cuffs  an 
editor  of  a  magazine  Was  feeding  from 
the  other  side.  Each  cuff  was  a  check, 
and  Martin  went  over  them  anxiously, 
in  a  fever  of  expectation,  but  they  were 
all  blanks.  He  stood  there  and  received 
the  blanks  for  a  million  years  or  so, 
never  letting  one  go  by  for  fear  it  might 
be  filled  out.  At  last  he  found  it.  With 
trembling  fingers  he  had  held  it  to  the 
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light.  It  was  for  five  dollars.  **Ha!  Ha!'* 
laughed  the  editor  across  the  mangle. 
'*Well,  then  I  shall  kill  you,"  Martin 
said.  He  went  out  into  the  wash-room 
to  get  the  axe,  and  found  Joe  starching 
manuscripts.  He  tried  to  make  him  de- 
sist, then  swung  the  axe  for  him.  But 
the  weapon  remained  poised  in  mid-air, 
for  Martin  found  himself  back  in  the 
ironing-room  in  the  midst  of  a  snow 
storm.  No,  it  was  not  snow  that  was 
falling,  but  checks  of  large  denomina- 
tion, the  smallest  not  less  than  a  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  began  to  collect  them 
and  sort  them  out,  in  packages  of  a  hun- 
dred, tying  each  package  securely  with 
twine. 

He  looked  up  from  his  task  and  saw 
Joe  standing  before  him,  juggling  flat- 
irons,  starched  shirts,  and  manuscripts. 
Now  and  again  he  reached  out  and  add- 
ed a  bundle  of  checks  to  the  flying  mis- 
cellany that  soared  through  the  roof  and 
out  of  sight  in  a  tremendous  circle.  Mar- 
tin struck  at  him,  but  he  seized  the  axe 
and  added  it  to  the  flying  circle.  Then 
he  plucked  Martin  and  added  him.  Mar- 
tin went  up  through  the  roof,  clutching 
at  manuscripts,  so  that  by  the  time  he 
came  down  he  had  a  large  armful.  But 
no  sooner  down  than  up  again,  and  a 
second  and  a  third  time  and  countless 
times  he  flew  around  the  circle.  From 
far  off  he  could  hear  a  childish  treble 
singing:  "Waltz  me  around  again,  Wil- 
lie, around,  around,  around." 

He  recovered  the  axe  in  the  midst  of 
the  Milky  Way  of  checks,  starched  shirts 
and  manuscripts,  and  prepared,  when  he 
came  down,  to  kill  Joe.  But  he  did  not 
come  down.  Instead,  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, Maria,  having  heard  his  groans 
through  the  thin  partition,  came  into  his 
room,  to  put  hot  flat-irons  against  his 
body  and  damp  cloths  upon  his  aching 
eyes. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MARTIN  EDEN  did  not  go  out  to 
hunt  for  a  job  in  the  morning.  It 
was  late  afternoon  before  he  came  out 
of  his  delirium  and  gazed  with  aching 
eyes  about  the  room.  Mary,  one  of  the 
tribe  of  Silva,  eight  years  old,  keeping 
watch,  raised  a  screech  at  sight  of  his 


returning  consciousness.  Maria  hurried 
into  the  room  from  the  kitchen.  She  put 
her  work-calloused  hand  upon  his  hot 
forehead  and  felt  his  pulse. 

"You  lika  da  eat?"  she  asked. 

He  shook  his  head.  Eating  was  far- 
thest from  his  desire,  and  he  wondered 
that  he  should  ever  have  been  hungry  in 
his  life. 

"I  *m  sick,  Maria,"  he  said  weakly. 
"What  is  it?    Do  you  know?" 

"Grip,"  she  answered.  "Two  or  three 
days  you  alia  da  right.  Better  you  no 
eat  now.  Bimeby  plenty  can  eat,  tomor- 
row can  eat  maybe." 

Martin  was  not  used  to  sickness,  and 
when  Maria  and  her  little  girl  left  him, 
he  essayed  to  get  up  and  dress.  By  a 
supreme  exertion  of  will,  with  reeling 
brain  and  eyes  that  ached  so  that  he 
could  not  keep  them  open,  he  managed 
to  get  out  of  bed,  only  to  be  left  stranded 
by  his  senses  upon  the  table.  Half  an 
hour  later  he  managed  to  regain  the  bed, 
where  he  was  content  to  lie  with  closed 
eyes  and  slnalyze  his  various  pains  and 
weaknesses.  Maria  came  in  several 
times  to  change  the  cold  cloths  on  his 
forehead.  Otherwise  she  left  him  in 
peace,  too  wise  to  vex  him  with  chatter. 
This  moved  him  to  gratitude,  and  he 
murmured  to  himself,  "Maria,  you  getta 
da  malka  ranch,  all  righta,  all  right." 

Then  he  remembered  his  long-buried 
past  of  yesterday.  It  seemed  a  life-time 
since  he  had  received  that  letter  from 
the  Occidental,  a  life-time  since  it  was  all 
over  and  done  with  and  a  new  page 
turned.  He  had  shot  his  bolt,  and  shot 
it  hard,  and  now  he  was  down  on  his 
back.  If  he  had  n't  starved  himself  he 
would  n't  have  been  caught  by  LaGrippe. 
He  had  been  run  down,  and  he  had  not 
had  the  strength  to  throw  off  the  germ 
of  disease  which  had  invaded  his  sys- 
tem.   This  was  what  resulted. 

"What  does  it  profit  a  man  to  write  a 
whole  library  and  lose  his  own  life !"  he 
demanded  aloud.  "This  is  no  place  for 
me.  No  more  literature  in  mine.  Me 
for  the  counting-house  and  ledger,  the 
monthly  salary,  and  the  little  home  with 
Ruth." 

Two  days  later,  having  eaten  an  egg 
and  two  slices  of  toast  and  drunk  a  cup 
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of  tea,  he  asked  for  his  mail,  but  found 
his  eyes  still  hurt  too  much  to  permit 
him  to  read. 

"You  read  for  me,  Maria,"  he  said. 
"Never  mind  the  big,  long  letters.  Throw 
them  under  the  table.  Read  me  the 
small  letters." 

"No  can,"  was  the  answer,  "Teresa, 
she  go  to  school,  she  can." 

So  Teresa  Silva,  aged  nine,  opened 
his  letters  and  read  them  to  him.  He  lis- 
tened absently  to  a  long  dun  from  the 
typewriter  people,  his  mind  busy  with 
ways  and  means  of  finding  a  job.  Sud- 
denly he  was  shocked  back  to  himself. 

"  'We  offer  you  forty  dollars  for  all 
serial  rights  in  your  story,' "  Teresa 
slowly  spelled  out,  "  'provided  you  allow 
us  to  make  the  alterations  suggested.' " 

"What  magazine  is  that?"  Martin 
shouted.    "Here,  give  it  to  me." 

He  could  see  to  read,  now,  and  he  was 
unaware  of  the  pain  of  the  action.  It 
was  the  White  Mouse  that  was  offering 
him  forty  dollars,  and  the  story  was 
"The  Whirlpool,"  another  of  his  early 
horror  stories.  He  read  the  letter 
through  again  and  again.  The  editor 
told  him  plainly  that  he  had  not  handled 
the  idea  properly,  but  that  it  was  the  idea 
they  were  buying  because  it  was  original. 
If  they  could  cut  the  story  down  one- 
third,  they  would  take  it  and  send  him 
forty  dollars  on  receipt  of  his  answer 

He  called  for  pen  and  ink,  and  told 
the  editor  he  could  cut  the  story  down 
three-thirds  if  he  wanted  to,  and  to  send 
the  forty  dollars  right  along. 

The  letter  dispatched  to  the  letter-box 
by  Teresa,  Martin  lay  back  and  thought. 
It  wasn't  a  lie  after  all.  The  White 
Mouse  paid  on  acceptance.  There  were 
three  thousand  words  in  "The  Whirl- 
pool." Cut  down  a  third,  there  would 
be  two  thousand.  At  forty  dollars  that 
would  be  two  cents  a  word.  Pay  on  ac- 
ceptance and  two  cents  a  word — ^the 
newspapers  had  told  the  truth.  And  he 
had  thought  the  White  Mouse  a  third- 
rater!  It  was  evident  that  he  did  not 
know  the  magazines.  He  had  deemed 
the  Occidental  a  first-rater,  and  it  paid  a 
cent  for  ten  words.  He  had  classed  the 
White  Mouse  as  of  no  account,  and  it 
paid  twenty  times  as  much  as  the  Occi- 


dental, and,  also,  it  paid  on  acceptance- 
Well,  there  was  one  thing  certain: 
when  he  got  well  he  would  not  go  out 
looking  for  a  job.  There  were  more 
stories  in  his  head  as  good  as  "The 
Whirlpool,"  and  at  forty  dollars  apiece 
he  could  earn  far  more  than  in  any  job 
or  position.  Just  when  he  thought  the 
battle  lost,  it  was  won.  He  had  proved 
for  his  career.  The  way  was  clear.  Be- 
ginning with  the  White  Mouse,  he  would 
add  magazine  after  magazine  to  his 
growing  list  of  patrons.  Hack-work 
could  be  put  aside.  For  that  matter,  it 
had  been  wasted  time,  for  it  had  not 
brought  him  a  dollar.  He  would  devote 
himself  to  work,  good  work,  and  he 
would  pour  out  the  best  that  was  in  him. 
He  wished  Ruth  was  there  to  share  in 
his  joy,  and  when  he  went  over  the  let- 
ters left  lying  on  his  bed  he  found  one 
from  her.  It  was  sweetly  reproachful, 
wondering  what  had  kept  him  away  for 
so  dreadful  a  length  of  time.  He  re-read 
the  letter  adoringly,  dwelling  over  her 
handwriting,  loving  each  stroke  of  her 
pen,  and  in  the  end  kissing  her  signa- 
ture. 

And  when  he  answered,  he  told  her 
recklessly  that  he  had  not  been  to  see  her 
because  his  best  clothes  were  in  pawn. 
He  told  her  that  he  had  been  sick  but 
was  once  more  nearly  well,  and  that  in- 
side ten  days  or  two  weeks,  (as  soon  as 
a  letter  could  travel  to  New  York  City 
and  return),  he  would  redeem  his  clothes 
and  be  with  her. 

But  Ruth  did  not  care  to  wait  ten  days 
or  two  weeks.  Besides,  her  lover  was 
sick.  The  next  afternoon,  accompanied 
by  Arthur,  she  arrived  in  the  Morse  car- 
riage, to  the  unqualified  delight  of  the 
Silva  tribe  and  of  all  the  urchins  on  the 
street,  and  to  the  consternation  of  Maria. 
She  boxed  the  ears  of  the  Silvas  who 
crowded  about  the  visitors  on  the  tiny 
front  porch,  and  in  more  than  usual  atro- 
cious English  tried  to  apologize  for  her 
appearance.  Sleeves  rolled  up  from 
soap-flecked  arms  and  a  wet  gunny-sack 
around  her  waist  told  of  the  task  at 
whjch  she  had  been  caught.  So  flus- 
tered was  she  by  two  such  grand  young 
people  asking  for  her  lodger,  that  she 
forgot  to  invite  them  to  sit  down  in  the 
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little  parlor.  To  enter  Martin's  room, 
they  passed  through  the  kitchen,  warm 
and  moist  and  steamy  from  the  big  wash- 
ing in  progress.  Maria,  in  her  excite- 
ment, jammed  the  bedroom  and  bed- 
room-closet doors  together,  and  for  five 
minutes,  through  the  partly  open  door, 
clouds  of  steam,  smelling  of  soapsuds 
and  dirt,  poured  into  the  sick  chamber. 

Ruth  succeeded  in  veering  right  and 
left  and  right  again,  and  in  running  the 
narrow  passage  between  table  and  bed 
to  Martin's  side;  but  Arthur  veered  too 
wide  and  fetched  up  with  clatter  and 
bang  of  pots  and  pans  in  the  cor- 
ner where  Martin  did  his  cooking.  Ar- 
thur did  not  linger  long.  Ruth  occupied 
the  only  chair,  and  having  done  his  duty 
he  went  outside  and  stood  by  the  gate, 
the  center  of  seven  marveling  Silvas, 
who  watched  him  as  they  would  have 
watched  a  curiosity  in  a  side-show.  All 
about  the  carriage  were  gathered  the 
children  from  a  dozen  blocks,  waiting 
and  eager  for  some  tragic  and  terrible 
denouement."  Carriages  were  seen  on 
their  street  only  for  weddings  and  fun- 
erals; here  was  neither  marriage  nor 
death,  therefore,  it  was  something  trans- 
cending experience  and  well  worth  wait- 
ing for. 

Martin  had  been  wild  to  see  Ruth.  His 
was  essentially  a  love-nature,  and  he 
possessed  more  than  the  average  man's 
need  for  sympathy.  He  was  starving  for 
sympathy,  which,  with  him,  meant  intel- 
ligent understanding;  and  he  had  yet  to 
learn  that  Ruth's  sympathy  was  largely 
sentimental  and  tactful,  and  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  gentleness  of  nature  rather 
than  from  understanding  of  the  objects 
of  her  sympathy.  So  it  was  while  Mar- 
tin held  her  hand  and  gladly  talked,  that 
her  love  for  him  prompted  her  to  press 
his  hand  in  return,  and  that  her  eyes 
were  moist  and  luminous  at  sight  of  his 
helplessness  and  of  the  marks  suffering 
had  stamped  upon  his  face. 

But  while  he  told  her  of  his  two  ac- 
ceptances, of  his  despair  when  he  re- 
ceived the  one  from  the  Occidental  and 
of  the  corresponding  delight  with  which 
he  received  the  one  from  the  White 
Mouse,  she  did  not  follow  him.  She  heard 
the   words   he   uttered   and   understood 


their  literal  import,  but  she  was  not  with 
him  in  his  despair  and  his  delight.  She 
could  not  get  out  of  herself.  She  was  not 
interested  in  selling  stories  to  magazines. 
What  was  important  to  her  was  matri- 
mony. She  was  not  aware  of  it,  how- 
ever, any  more  than  she  was  aware  that 
her  desire  that  Martin  take  a  position 
was  the  instinctive  and  preparative  im- 
pulse of  motherhood.  She  would  have 
blushed  had  she  been  told  as  much  in 
plain,  set  terms,  and,  next,  she  might 
have  grown  indignant  and  asserted  that 
her  sole  interest  lay  in  the  man  she 
loved  and  her  desire  for  him  to  make  the 
best  of  himself.  So,  while  Martin  poured 
out  his  heart  to  her,  elated  with  the  first 
success  his  chosen  work  in  the  world  had 
received,  she  paid  heed  to  his  bare  words 
only,  gazing  now  and  again  about  the 
room,  shocked  by  what  she  saw. 

For  the  first  time  Ruth  gazed  upon 
the  sordid  face  of  poverty.  Starving 
lovers  had  always  seemed  romantic  to 
her,  but  she  had  had  no  idea  how  starv- 
ing lovers  lived.  She  had  never  dreamed 
it  could  be  like  this.  Ever  her  gaze 
shifted  from  the  room  to  him  and  back 
again.  The  steamy  smell  of  dirty 
clothes,  which  had  entered  with  her  from 
the  kitchen,  was  sickening.  Martin  must 
be  soaked  with  it,  Ruth  concluded,  if 
that  awful  woman  washed  frequently. 
Such  was  the  contagiousness  of  degra- 
dation. When  she  looked  at  Martin,  she 
seemed  to  see  the  smirch  left  upon  him 
by  his  surroundings.  She  had  never  seen 
him  unshaven,  and  the  three  days' 
growth  of  beard  on  his  face  was  repul- 
sive to  her.  Not  alone  did  it  give  him 
the  same  dark  and  murky  aspect  of  the 
Silva  house,  inside  and  out,  but  it  seemed 
to  emphasize  that  animal-like  strength  of 
his  which  she  detested.  And  here  he 
was,  being  confirmed  in  his  madness  by 
the  two  acceptances  he  took  such  pride 
in  telling  her  about.  A  little  longer  and 
he  would  have  surrendered  and  gone  to 
work.  Now  he  would  continue  on  in  this 
horrible  house,  writing  and  starving  for 
a  few  more  months. 

"What  is  that  smell?"  she  asked  sud- 
denly. 

*'Some  of  Maria's  washing-smells,  I 
imagine,"  was  the  answer. 
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"No,  no;  not  that.  It  is  something 
else.    A  stale,  sickish  smell." 

Martin  sampled  the  air  before  reply- 
ing. 

"I  can  't  smell  anything  else,  except 
stale  tobacco  smoke,"  he  announced. 

"That  *s  it.  It  is  terrible.  Why  do  you 
smoke  so  much,  Martin?" 

"I  dont  know,  except  that  I  smoke 
more  than  usual  when  I  am  lonely.  And 
then,  too,  it  *s  such  a  long-standing 
habit.  I  learned  when  I  was  only  a 
youngster." 

"It  is  not  a  nice  habit,  you  know,"  she 
reproved.    "It  smells  to  heaven." 

"That's  the  fault  of  the  tobacco.  I 
can  afford  only  the  cheapest.  But  wait 
until  I  get  that  forty-dollar  check.  I  '11 
use  a  brand  that  it  not  offensive  even  to 
the  angels.  But  that  was  n't  so  bad,  was 
it,  two  acceptances  in  three  days!  That 
forty-five  dollars  will  pay  about  all  my 
debts." 

"For  two  years'  work?"  she  queried. 

"No,  for  less  than  a  week's  work. 
Please  pass  me  that  book  over  on  the  far 
comer  of  the  table,  the  account  book 
with  the  gray  cover."  He  opened  it  and 
began  turning  over  the  pages  rapidly. 
"Yes,  I  was  right.  Four  days  for  *The 
Ring  of  Bells/  two  days  for  'The  Whirl- 
pool.' That's  forty-five  dollars  for  a 
week's  work,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars  a  month.  That  beats  any  salary 
I  can  command.  And,  besides,  I  'm  just 
beginning.  A  thousand  dollars  a  month 
is  not  too  much  to  buy  for  you  all  I 
want  you  to  have.  A  salary  of  five  hun- 
dred a  month  would  be  too  small.  That 
forty-five  dollars  is  just  a  starter.  Wait 
till  I  get  my  stride.  Then  watch  my 
smoke." 

Ruth  misunderstood  his  slang,  and  re- 
verted to  cigarettes. 

"You  smoke  more  than  enough  as  it 
is,  and  the  brand  of  tobacco  will  make  no 
difference.  It  is  the  smoking  itself  that 
is  not  nice,  no  matter  what  the  brand 
may  be.  You  are  a  chimney,  a  living  vol- 
cano, a  perambulating  smokestack,  and 
you  are  a  perfect  disgrace,  Martin  dear, 
you  know  you  are." 

She  leaned  toward  him,  entreaty  in 
her  eyes,  and  as  he  looked  at  her  deli- 


cate face  and  into  her  pure,  limpid  eyes, 
as  of  old  he  was  struck  with  his  own 
unworthiness. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  smoke  any 
more,"  she  whispered.  "Please,  for — ^my 
sake  I" 

"All  right,  I  wont,"  he  cried.  "I  '11 
do  anything  you  ask,  dear  love,  anything, 
you  know  that." 

A  great  temptation  assailed  her.  In  an 
insistent  way  she  had  caught  glimpses 
of  the  large,  easy-going  side  of  his  na- 
ture, and  she  felt  sure,  if  she  asked  him 
to  cease  attempting  to  write,  that  he 
would  grant  hef  wish.  In  the  swift  in- 
stant that  elapsed,  the  words  trembled 
on  her  lips.  But  she  did  not  utter  them. 
She  was  not  quite  brave  enough,  she  did 
not  quite  dare.  Instead,  she  leaned  to- 
ward him  to  meet  him,  and  in  his  arms 
murmured : 

"You  know,  it  is  really  not  for  my 
sake,  Martin,  but  for  your  own.  I  am 
sure  smoking  hurts  you;  and  besides,  it 
is  not  good  to  be  a  slave  to  anything,  to  a 
drug  least  of  all." 

"I  shall  always  be  your  slave,"  he 
smiled. 

"In  which  case,' I  shall  begin  issuing 
my  commands." 

She  looked  at  him  mischievously, 
though  deep  down  she  was  already  re- 
gretting that  she  had  not  preferred  her 
largest  request. 

"I  live  but  to  obey,  your  majesty." 

"Well,  then,  my  first  commandment 
is:  Thou  shalt  not  omit  to  shave  every 
day.  Look  how  you  have  scratched  mv 
cheek." 

And  so  it  ended  in  caresses  and  love- 
laughter.  But  she  had  made  one  point 
and  she  could  not  expect  to  make  more 
than  one  at  a  time.  She  felt  a  woman's 
pride  in  that  she  had  made  him  stop 
smoking.  Another  time  she  would  per- 
suade him  to  take  a  position,  for  had  he 
not  said  he  would  do  anything  she  asked  ? 

She  left  his  side  to  explore  the  room, 
examining  the  clothes-lines  of  notes 
overhead,  learning  the  mystery  of  tlie 
tackle  used  for  suspending  his  wheel  un- 
der the  ceiling,  and  being  saddened  by 
the  heap  of  manuscripts  under  the  table 
which  represented  to  her  just  so  much 
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wasted  time.  The  oil-stove  won  her  ad- 
miration, but  on  investigating  the  food- 
shelves  she  found  them  empty. 

"Why,  you  haven't  anything  to  eat, 
you  poor  dear,"  she  said  with  tender 
compassion.    "You  must  be  starving." 

"I  store  my  food  in  Maria's  safe  and 
in  her  pantry,"  he  lied.  "It  keeps  better 
there.  No  danger  of  my  starving.  Look 
at  that." 

She  had  come  back  to  his  side,  and  she 
saw  him  double  his  arm  at  the  elbow,  the 
biceps  crawling  under  his  shirt-sleeve 
and  swelling  into  a  knot  of  muscle,  heavy 
and  hard.  The  sight  repelled  her.  Sen- 
timentally, she  disliked  it.  But  her 
pulse,  her  blood,  every  fiber  of  her, 
loved  it  and  yearned  for  it,  and,  in  the 
old  inexplicable  way,  she  leaned  toward 
him,  not  away  from  him.  And  in  the 
moment  that  followed,  when  he  crushed 
her  in  his  arms,  the  brain  of  her,  con- 
cerned with  the  superficial  aspects  of 
life,  was  in  revolt,  while  the  heart  of  her, 
the  woman  of  her,  concerned  with  life 
itself,  exulted  triumphantly.  It  was  in 
moments  like  this  that  she  felt  to  the  ut- 
termost the  greatness  of  her  love  for 
Martin,  for  it  was  almost  a  swoon  of  de- 
light to  her  to  feel  his  strong  arms  about 
her,  holding  her  tightly,  hurting  her  with 
the  grip  of  their  fervor.  At  such  mo- 
ments she  found  justification  for  her 
treason  to  her  standards,  for  her  viola- 
tion of  her  own  high  ideals,  and,  most  of 
all,  for  her  tacit  disobedience  to  her 
mother  and  father.  They  did  not  want 
her  to  marry  this  man.  It  shocked  them 
that  she  should  love  him.  It  shocked 
her,  too,  sometimes,  when  she  was  apart 
from  him,  a  cool  and  reasoning  creature. 
With  him,  she  loved  him — in  truth,  at 
times  a  vexed  and  worried  love ;  but  love 
it  was,  a  love  that  was  stronger  than  she. 

"This  LaGrippe  is  nothing,"  he  was 
saying.  "It  hurts  a  bit,  and  gives  one  a 
nasty  headache,  but  it  does  n't  compare 
with  break-bone  fever." 

"Have  you  had  that,  too?"  she  queried 
absently,  intent  on  the  heaven-sent  jus- 
tification she  was  finding  in  his  arms. 

And  so,  with  absent  queries,  she  led 
him  on,  till  suddenly  his  words  startled 
her. 

He  had  had  the  fever  in  a  secret  col- 


ony of  thirty  lepers  on  one  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

"But  why  did  you  go  there!"  she  de- 
manded. 

Such  royal  carelessness  of  body 
seemed  criminal. 

"Because  I  didn't  know,"  he  an- 
swered. "I  never  dreamed  of  lepers. 
When  I  deserted  the  schooner  and  land- 
ed on  the  beach,  I  headed  inland  for 
some  place  of  hiding.  For  three  days  I 
lived  off  guavas,  chia-apples  and  ban- 
anas, all  of  which  grew  wild  in  the 
jungle.  On  the  founh  day  I  found  the 
trail — a  mere  foot-trail.  It  led  inland, 
and  i!  led  up.  It  was  the  way  I  wanted 
to  go,  and  it  showed  signs  of  recent 
travel.  At  one  place  it  ran  along  the 
crest  of  a  ridge  that  was  no  more  than 
a  knife-edge.  The  trail  wasn't  three 
feet  wide  on  the  crest ;  and  on  either  side 
the  ridge  fell  away  in  precipices  hun- 
dreds of  feet  deep.  One  man,  with  plenty 
of  ammunition  could  have  held  it  against 
a  hundred  thousand. 

It  was  the  only  way  in  to  the  hiding 
place.  Three  hours  after  I  found  the 
trail  I  was  there,  in  a  little  mountain 
valley,  a  pocket  in  the  midst  of  lava 
peaks.  The  whole  place  was  terraced 
for  taro-patches,  fruit  trees  grew  there, 
and  there  were  eight  or  ten  grass  huts. 
But  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  inhabitants  I 
knew  what  I  *d  struck.  One  sight  of 
them  was  enough." 

"What  did  you  do?"  Ruth  demanded 
breathlessly,  listening,  like  any  Desde- 
mona,  appalled  and  fascinated. 

"Nothing  for  me  to  do.  Their  leader 
was  a  kind  old  fellow,  pretty  far  gone, 
but  he  ruled  like  a  king.  He  had  dis- 
covered the  little  valley  and  founded  the 
settlement — all  of  which  was  against  the 
law.  But  he  had  guns,  plenty  of  ammu- 
nition, and  those  Kanakas,  trained  to  the 
shooting  of  wild  cattle  and  wild  pig, 
were  dead  shots.  No,  there  was  n't  any 
running  away  for  Martin  Eden.  He 
stayed — for  three  months." 

"But  how  did  you  escape?" 

"He  'd  have  been  there  yet,  if  it  had  n't 
been  for  a  girl  there,  a  half-Chinese, 
quarter-white,  and  quarter-Hawaiian. 
She  was  a  beauty,  poor  thing,  and  well 
educated.     Her   mother,    in    Honolulu, 
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was  worth  a  million  or  so.  Well,  this 
girl  got  me  away  at  last.  Her  mother 
financed  the  settlement,  you  see,  so  the 
girl  was  n't  afraid  of  being  punished  for 
letting  me  go.  But  she  made  me  swear, 
first,  never  to  reveal  the  hiding-place; 
and  I  never  have.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  even  mentioned  it.  The  girl  just 
had  the  first  signs  of  leprosy.  The  fin- 
gers of  her  right  hand  were  slightly 
twisted,  and  there  was  a  small  spot  on 
her  arm.  That  was  all.  I  guess  she  is 
dead,  now.'' 

"But  weren't  you  frightened?  And 
weren't  you  glad  to  get  away  without 
catching  that  dreadful  disease?" 

"Well,"  he  confessed,  "I  was  a  bit 
shivery  at  first;  but  I  got  used  to  it.  I 
used  to  feel  sorry .  for  that  poor  girl, 
though.  That  made  me  forget  to  be 
afraid.  She  was  such  a  beauty,  in  spirit 
as  well  as  in  appearance,  and  she  was 
only  slightly  touched;  yet  she  was 
doomed  to  lie  there,  living  the  life  of  a 
primitive  savage  and  rotting  slowly 
away.  Leprosy  is  far  more  terrible  than 
you  can  imagine  it." 

"Poor  thing,"  Ruth  murmured  softly. 
"It 's  a  wonder  she  let  you  get  away." 

"How  do  you  mean?"  Martin  asked 
unwittingly. 

"Because  she  must  have  loved  you," 
Ruth  said,  still  softly.  "Candidly,  now, 
didn't  she?" 

Martin's  sunburn  had  been  bleached 
by  his  work  in  the  laundry  and  by  the 
indoor  life  he  was  living,  while  the  hun- 
ger and  the  sickness  had  made  his  face 
even  pale;  and  across  this  pallor  flowed 
the  slow  wave  of  a  blush.  He  was  open- 
ing his  mouth  to  speak,  but  Ruth  shut 
him  off. 

"Never  mind,  dont  answer,  it 's  not 
necessary,"  she  laughed. 

But  it  seemed  to  him  there  was  some- 
thing metallic  in  her  laughter,  and  that 
the  light  in  her  eyes  was  cold.  On  the 
spur  of  the  moment  it  reminded  him  of 
a  gale  he  had  once  experienced  in  the 
North  Pacific.  And  for  the  moment  the 
apparition  of  the  gale  rose  before  his 
eyes — a  gale  at  night,  with  a  clear  sky 
and  under  a  full  moon,  the  huge  seas 
glinting  coldly  in  the  moonlight.  Next, 
he  saw  the  girl  in  the  leper  refuge  and 


remembered  it  was  for  love  of  him  that 
she  had  let  him  go. 

"She  was  noble,"  he  said  simply.  "She 
gave  me  life." 

That  was  all  of  the  incident,  but  he 
heard  Ruth  muffle  a  dry  sob  in'  her 
throat,  and  noticed  that  she  turned  her 
face  away  to  gaze  out  of  the  window. 
When  she  turned  it  back  to  him  it  was 
composed  and  there  was  no  hint  of  the 
gale  in  her  eyes. 

"I  'm  such  a  silly,"  she  said  plaintive- 
ly. "But  I  can't  help  it.  I  do  so  love 
you,  Martin,  I  do,  I  do.  I  shall  grow 
more  catholic  in  time,  but  at  present  I 
can  't  help  being  jealous  of  those  ghosts 
of  the  past,  and  you  know  your  past  is 
full  of  ghosts. 

"It  must  be,"  she  silenced  his  protest. 
"It  could  not  be  otherwise.  And  there  's 
poor  Arthur  motioning  me  to  come. 
He  's  tired  waiting.  And  now  good  bye, 
dear. 

"There  's  some  kind  of  a  mixture,  put 
up  by  the  druggists,  that  helps  men  to 
stop  the  use  of  tobacco,"  she  called  back 
from  the  door,  "and  I  am  going  to  send 
you  some." 

The  door  closed,  but  opened  again. 

"I  do,  I  do,"  she  whispered  to  him; 
and  this  time  she  was  really  gone. 

Maria,  with  worshipful  eyes  that  none 
the  less  were  keen  to  note  the  texture  of 
Ruth's  garments  and  the  cut  of  them  (a 
cut  unknown  that  produced  an  effect 
mysteriously  beautiful),  saw  her  to  the 
carriage.  The  crowd  of  disappointed 
urchins  stared  till  the  carriage  disap- 
peared from  view,  then  transferred  their 
stare  to  Maria,  who  had  abruptly  become 
the  most  important  person  on  the  street. 
But  it  was  one  of  her  progeny  who 
blasted  Maria's  reputation  by  announc- 
ing that  the  grand  visitors  had  been  for 
her  lodger.  After  that  Maria  dropped 
back  into  her  old  obscurity  and  Martin 
began  to  notice  the  respectful  manner  in 
which  he  was  regarded  by  the  small  fry 
of  the  neighborhood.  As  for  Maria, 
Martin  rose  in  her  estimation  a  full 
hundred  percent,  and  had  the  Portuguese 
grocer  witnessed  that  afternoon  car- 
riage-call he  would  have  allowed  Martin 
an  additional  three-dollars-and-eighty- 
five-cents'  worth  of  credit. 


(To  be  continued.) 


•CArcniT  BY   SURPRISE";   A   PORTION  OF  THE   YELLOWSTONB  PARK   HERD  OF  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP 


The  Mountain  Sheep  in  North  America 

By  Lewis  R.  Freeman 


[ATIENCE  and  persever- 
ance are  prime  essential;^ 
in  the  make-up  of  every 
man  who  goes  out  for  big 
game,  and  he  who  would 
successfully  hunt  the 
mountain  sheep  should  possess  more 
than  the  ordinary  endowment  of  these 
characteristics.  Unlike  some  other  ani- 
mals, sheep  cannot  be  hunted  by  rule  o' 
thumb.  Rules  for  sheep  hunting  are 
usually  true  only  in  the  exceptions,  and 
the  only  one  really  worth  bearing  in 
mind  is  to  ''always  expect  the  unex- 
pected." 

"Prepare  to  climb  if  you  go  for  sheep 


in  the  Cocopahs,  and  dont  expect  to  find 
any  under  three  thousand  feet." 

Thus  cautioned  my  friends  in  Yuma 
when  I  first  went  off  down  the  Colo- 
rado for  a  fortnight's  hunt  in  Lower 
California,  and  the  only  sheep  I  secured 
this  trip  was  shot  at  the  edge  of  a  plain 
and  at  an  elevation,  or  rather  a  depres- 
sion, of  a  hundred  feet  below  sea  level. 

"No  use  looking  for  sheep  at  the 
lower  water-hole  after  last  night's  cloud- 
burst in  the  upper  mountains,"  said  the 
Mexican  guide  who  had  taken  me  down 
to  Mount  San  Pedro  on  another  occa- 
sion, and  an  hour  later — gunless — I  was 
crowded  into  that  very  water-hole  by  a 
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big  ram  whose  only  line  of  flight 
chanced  to  lie  by  a  foot- wide  ledge  along 
which  I  was  gingerly  picking  my  way. 

"Send  the  Indian  boys  down  the  wind 
and  let  them  drive  the  animals  to  us," 
we  ordered  our  half-breed  guide  when 
he  reported  a  fine  bunch  of  Ovis  Dalli  a 
half-mile  above  on  a  spur  of  the  Takina 
range  in  Southern  Alaska,  and  after  we 
had    shivered    for    two    hours    in    the 


noon-day  on  that  sun-baked  stretch  of 
white  alkali  which  constitutes  the  por- 
tion of  the  Colorado  desert  lying  across 
the  international  boundary  line,  and 
south  of  the  new  California  irrigation 
colony  of  Imperial.  The  sky  was  a  dome 
of  hammered  brass,  inverted  over  a  floor 
of  gleaming  zinc — the  plain.  The  wheels 
of  the  camp-wagon  moved  noiselessly 
over  the  yielding  alkali   and  no  sound 
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shadowed  river-bottom,  the  sheep  went 
charging  off  up  the  wind,  so  that  the 
half-grown  Chilkat  boys,  meeting  them 
in  a  narrow  defile,  shot  two  point-blank, 
and  brought  down  a  third  with  butts  of 
their  old  Springfields. 

The  spot  where  I  shot  my  "subma- 
rine" sheep,  as  was  dubbed  the  fine  spec- 
imen I  have  alluded  to  as  having  been 
secured  below  sea-level,  first  appeared  to 
me   in   a   mirage.      It   was   a   scorching 


broke  the  stillness  save  the  monotonous 
creak  of  the  springs  and  the  occasional 
clank  of  a  trace-chain. 

Gradually  out  of  the  steel-gray  glow 
of  the  air  that  marked  the  place  where 
sky  and  plain  merged  into  a  misty  blur, 
a  shimmering  lake  of  crystal  water  be- 
gfan  to  form,  the  wavelets  of  whose  fur- 
ther side  lapped  against  a  beach  of  black 
sand  lying  in  the  right-angled  embrasyre 
of   a   towering   golden   cliff,   the   latter 
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STIPF     CLfMBIXO      IN 
THE  Cl>COI*AHS. 


standing  out  so 
clear  and  distim^t 
as  to  seem  almost 
to  float  just  be- 
fore the  eye.  Hic 
water  and  cliff 
had  been  tantaliz- 
ingly  receding  be- 
fore us  for  [per- 
haps at!  hour; 
when  down  to  one 
side  of  the  lake 
came  w  a  I  k  i  ii  jj 
three  full-grown 
mountain  sheep — 
one  ram  and  two 
ewes.      Right    off 


tinctive  cliff  observed  in  the  mirage, 
c.imped  at  the  %v^ter-liole  deep  back  tn 
the  angle  of  its  oveHiang,  and  the  fol- 
luwing  morning  shot  a  fine  young  ram 
that  was  coming  down  at  sun- up  for  an 
early  drink.  Tliis  instance,  and  that  of 
auiJther  animal  brought  down  by  a  pros- 
pector on  the  floor  of  Death  Valley, 
(  alifornia,  is  tlje  only  one  I  have  knowl- 
e<\g€  of  in  which  a  mountain  sheep  has 
been  shot  below  sea  level.  The  phe- 
nomenon of  the  animals'  appearing  to 
w  a  1  k  through 
the  water  was 
II  n  d  o  u  b  tedly 
caused  by  the 
not  uncommon 
combination  of  a 
true  mirage  and 
a  1  a  k  t  effect, 
due  otdy  to  the 
agitation  of  the 
waves  of  heated 
air, 

M  ou  n  t  a  i  n 
*iheep  have,  and 
probably  still  do, 
exist  in  al  !  of 
the  Rock  y 
Mountafn  and 
Pacific  States^ 
but  only  in  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming 
and  M  on  tana  are 


A    inniJiM    KUt"M   \iOS TAN  A 


into  the  water  they 
marched  without  pausing,  the  glittering 
surface  of  th^  lake  gradnally  closing 
over  them  without  splash  or  ripple. 

After  an  interval  of  a  minute  or  two 
the  big  back-curving  horns  of  tlie  rrun 
appeared,  bobbed  along  the  surface  of 
the  lake  for  a  hundred  yards  as  if  <le- 
tached,  to  be  finally  followed  by  the 
shoulders  and  Ixxly  of  their  owner.  A 
moment  later  the  ewes  came  into  view* 
and  all  three  trotted  out  onto  the  beach 
and  disappeared  in  a  depression  at  the 
apex  of  the  great  right-angled  cHff. 

Later,  rettirning  fn^m  two  weeks  ot 
fruitless  climbing  in  the  parched  Coco 
pahs,  we  chanced  upon  the  same  dis- 
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they  plentiful  enough  to  justify  nnc  in  hunt- 
ing them.  At  present  there  is  a  rinsed  season 
the  year  ronncl  in  Colorado,  but  in  Montanri 
and  Wyoming  they  may  be  shot  during;;  two 


through  a  gap 
in  the  eastern 
ridge,  descend- 
ing like  a  wedge 
of  gold  into  the 
semi -darkness  of 
the  lower  valley. 
As  the  tip  of  the 
\vedf3^e  of  light 
touched  a  jut- 
ting point  on  the 
tfif^a"^  outermost 
rim  is  revealed, 
w  i  t  li    startling 


A  CANADIAN   UK  AD, 


mouths  in  the  fall,  only  one  sheep, 
however,  being  allowed  to  a  man. 
Cody  is  the  best  point  to  outfit 
and  secure  guides  in  Wyoming, 
and   Missoula  or  Kalispel,   in  Montana. 

Comparative  freedom  from  attack  bv 
wolves  as  well  as  human  hunters  has 
made  the  sheep  of  the  remote  desert  re- 
gion of  the  extreme  southwest  rather 
tame.  In  regions  where  wolves  abound, 
however,  mountain  sheep  seldom  ven 
ture  from  the  near  vicinity  of  steep  cliffs. 

Eight  years  ago  sheep  were  plentiful 
in  the  Tetons  of  Wyoming  and  the  ad- 
jacent mountains,  and  it  was  on  one  of 
the  lesser  Tetons  that  I  had  the  unusual 
experience  of  being  presented  with  a 
shot,  firing,  and  shooting  a  sheep  which 
I  did  not  get,  yet  ultimately  getting  a 
sheep  which  I  did  not  shoot.  Accom- 
panied only  by  a  guide,  I  had  just  picked 
my  way  up  the  side  of  a  steep-walled 
valley  to  a  table-land  upon  which,  ac- 
cording to  word  brought  us  the  night  be- 
fore, fresh  sheep  tracks  had  been  recently 
noted.  We  reached  the  mesa  at  a  point 
where,  in  shadow  ourselves,  we  could 
watch  a  great  slash  of  sunlight  cutting 


suddenness,  a  well-grown  young  ram 
standing  sharply  in  relief  against  the  blur 
of  blue  mist  that  filled  the  valley.  I  shot 
as  I  sat,  resting  my  rifle  across  my  knee, 
and  as  the  distance  was  under  a  hundred 
yards,  could  hardly  have  missed  by  many 
inches  the  shoulder  at  which  I  aimed. 
The  young  ram  toppled  forward  over  the 
brink  of  the  cliff  and,  simultaneously, 
another  animal  leapt  after  him  from  the 
shadow,  while  a  number  of  others  scam- 
pered back  out  of  sight  into  a  rocky 
gully  which  cut  the  mesa  at  that  point. 

We  descended  to  the  bridle  trail,  two 
hundred  feet  below  the  cliff,  to  find, 
lying  on  its  outer  edge,  not  the  animal  I 
had  shot,  but  a  much  larger  ram  with  a 
shattered  but  still  magnificent  pair  of 
horns.  The  wounded  sheep  had  evi- 
dently struck  a  projection  of  the  cliff 
in  its  descent,  which  deflected  it  suf- 
ficiently to  clear  the  trail  and  bound  on 
into  the  rushing  mountain  torrent  which 
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foamed  along  the  valley-wall  imme- 
diately below.  The  unwound^d  ram, 
leaping  out  from  the  brow  of  the  cliff, 
had  fallen  straight  to  the  bridle  trail  and 
been  instantly  Icilled. 

I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the 
leap  of  either  of  these  animals  was  in 
any  wise  deliberate,  yet  I  have  so  often 
seen  sheep  proceed  unscathed  from 
plunges  of  ten,  fifteen  and  even  twenty 
feet,  that  I  do  not  doubt  that,  in  ex- 
tremis, one  might  take  his  chances  from 
much  greater  altitudes.  Several  Rocky 
Mountain  guides  I  have  known  have 
been  most  vehement  in  asserting  their 
belief  that  the  Big  Horn,  unwounded, 
never  essays  a  leap  greater  than  would 
be  risked  by  a  deer  in  similar  condition. 
Others,  also,  one  meets  whose  tales  of 
the  jumps  they  claim  to  have  witnessed 
are  so  extravagant  as  to  eliminate  all 
possibility  of  belief.  In  my  own  expe- 
rience I  have  witnessed  few  unusual 
leaps  by  sheep  in  either  the  United 
States  or  Mexico,  but  in  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, Canada,  and  in  Northern  British 
Columbia,  near  the  Alaska  line,  on  prac- 
tically every  one  of  perhaps  three-score 


occasions  I  was  present  when  a  bunch 
of  sheep  was  fired  into,  the  undisabled 
members  took  cliffs  and  abrupt  snow  and 
ice  banks  of  considerable  height,  appar- 
ently regardless  of  what  lay  beneath, 
and  almost  invariably  without  injury. 

I  recall  but  one  instance  of  a  flock  of 
sheep  balking  at  a  leap,  and  yet  of  but 
one  instance  of  serious  miscalculation. 
In  the  former  case  the  flying  animals,  a 
dozen  or  more  in  number,  wheeled  with 
the  precision  of  a  company  of  cavalry 
on  the  brink  of  a  thirty-foot  bank  of  a 
rock-floored  gully,  skirted  the  break  for 
a  hundred  yards,  to  finally  go  plunging 
over  where  there  was  the  remnant  of  a 
winter's  snow-slide  to  land  upon.  This 
action  may  have  been  a  coincidence,  but 
it  had  all  the  ear-marks  of  a  lightning 
piece  of  judgment. 

The  other  instance  was  that  of  a  large 
bunch  of  sheep  which  charged  over  a 
ten-foot  bank  of  the  swift-flowing  Klee- 
hena  River,  in  Southern  Alaska,  broke 
through  the  honey-combed  ice  and  snow 
that  bridged  the  tumultuous  torrent,  suf- 
fering a  considerable  loss  of  its  members 
as  a  result.     The  game  struggle  of  the 
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"THROWING    THE   DIAMOXP    HITCH";    HUNTERS    IN    SOUTHERN    ALASKA. 


old  patriarch  of  the  flock  on  this  occa- 
sion was  one  of  the  finest  things  I  have 
ever  witnessed.  The  first  to  leap,  his 
unfortunate  old  body,  half  buried  in  the 
yielding  snow,  had  received  the  impact 
of  more  than  a  few  of  the  flying  hoofs 
and  horns  that  followed,  and  for  four 
or  five  long  minutes  after  the  last  of 
his  mates  had  either  floundered  safely 
through  to  the  further  bank,  or  had 
gone  down  into  the  surging  stream, 
he  lay,  stunned 
and  bleeding,  on 
a  slender  penin- 
sula of  firm 
snow  which  jut- 
ted out  over  the 
angry  current. 
As  the  sound  of 
the  hoof -beats  of 
our  horses 
sharply  reined 
up  on  the  frozen 
gravel  of  the 
bank,  reached 
him,  he  pulled 
himself  together 
and  at  almost 
the  first  floun- 
d  e  r  broke 
through  his  pre- 
carious footing 
and     then  went 


SHBEP  IN  CODY  DISTRICT  OF   WYOMING. 


whirling  down  the  raging  stream. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  cave-in  his 
high-flung  horns  caught  against  the  rim 
of  soft  ice  and  gave  him  a  brief,  but 
what  we  felt  sure  was  only  a  temporary 
respite  from  the  fate  of  his  fellows. 
But  we  under-rated  the  mettle  of  the 
brave  old  veteran,  for  even  while  his 
sturdy  hind  quarters  drew  down  in  the 
grip  of  the  powerful  undercurrent,  one 
sharp  fore-hoof,  and  then  the  other, 
gained  hold  on 
the  t  r  e  m  bling 
crust,  and  his 
splendid  body 
was  almost 
lifted  into  safety 
before  the  sag- 
ging mass  again 
gave  way  and 
left  him  strug  • 
gling  in  the 
water.  Twice, 
and  then  yet 
once  again,  was 
this  same  plucky 
mane  uver  re- 
peated, but  only 
to  end  each  time 
in  the  same 
heart  -  breaking 
failure.  Every 
shred  of  muscle. 
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every  ounce  of  bone,  every  fiber  of 
nerve  seemed  strained  to  its  last  limit 
of  endeavor  in  his  final  effort,  .and  when 
once  more  the  soggy  ice  gave  way  it 
seemed  that  the  riverj  after  all,  was  to  be 
the  victor. 

And  sucli,  no  doubt,  would  have  been 
the  end  had  not  the  last  cave- in  carried 
the    resolute    animal    to    a    barely    sub- 
merged bar  of  shingle,  from  whicli,  ral- 
lying his  seemingly  unexhaustible  snj)jjly 
of  strength,  he  gathered  him- 
self   and    leapt    cleanly  to    a 
solid  stretch  of  crust,  to  dis- 
appear a  few  moments  later 
down   the    wake   of    his    sur- 
viving  family. 

The  jjoor  judgment  whicli 
was  responsible  for  this  ac- 
cident was  due  entirely  to  the 


illustration  were  wedged  into  the  crotch 
of  the  scrub  pine  tree  while  the  animals 
were  engaged  in  a  butting  match.    It  is 


VIJUNG   RAM  i^\UiT  SK\R  THE 

SUMMER    SNOW     LINE* 

ALASKA, 

more  probable,  however, 
that  s  u  m  e  wandering 
Crows  or  Black  feet,  half 
a  century  or  so  back, 
stnck  up  in  the  young 
tree  the  horns  of  the 
sheep  they  had  killed, 
forming  the  ground- 
work  of  one  of  the  most 
unusual  freak  specimens 
I  have  ever  seen.  This 
curio  is  in  the  possession 
of  a  taxidermist  in  Liv- 
ingston,   Montana,    and 
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fright  of  the  animals,  rmd  it 
is  not  likely  sheep  often  get 
into  similar  difficulties  under 
normal  conditions.  Several 
instances  are  on  record  of  the 
horns  of  rams  bec(jnu'ng  en- 
tangled in  fighiing,  resulting 
in  the  death  of  both  combat- 
ants,  and  tlie  theory  is  a<l- 
vanced  that  the  horns  of  those 
shown   in   the   accompanying 
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"ON    GUARD" 


COLLIES    WATCHING    BODY    OF    DEAD    RAM    WHILE    THE    REST    OF    THE    FIX>CK    IS 

PURSUED. 
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was  found  originally  in  the  Bitter  Root 
Mountains. 

The  result  of  what  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  tragedy  that  ever  befell  a  flock 
of  mountain  sheep  I  was  privileged  to 
see  in  Yukon  territory  one  day,  in  the 
summer  of  1899.  In 
the  little  Indian  vil- 
lage of  Neskataheen, 
commonly  known  as 
Dalton's  Post,  I  had 
remarked  upon  the 
g  r  e  a  c  number  of 
sheep-horn  spoons 
and  ladles  in  use 
among  the  people, 
to  be  told  by  the 
Northwest  Mounted 
Police  sergeant,  in 
command  at  th  a  t 
point,  that  they 
came  mostly  from  a 
branch  of  the  tribe 
living  a  hundred 
miles  .  further  into 
the  interior,  and  that 
the  latter  claimed  to 
obtain  the  material 
for  them  by  digging 
it  out  of  the  earth, 
as  the  white  men 
dug  gold. 

Such  truth  as  there 
was  in  this  story 
I  verified  a  month 
later  during  a  visit 
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to  the  Hoo-chi  tribe  in  question,  its  vil- 
lage chancing  to  lie  directly  upon  the 
Dalton  Trail  over  which  I  was  traveling. 
Many  years  ago,  the  Indians  said, 
sheep  were  as  plentiful  in  their  country 
as  are  the  cariboo  today  in  the  tundra 
plains  to  the  north, 
and  one  day  a  flock 
of  them,  numbering 
many  hundreds,  was 
caught  by  a  huge 
slide  of  snow  and 
gravel  which  the  jar 
of  its  passing  must 
have  precipitated 
from  the  mountain- 
side. This  slide  oc- 
curred above  the 
timber-line  at  an  al- 
titude of  about  4,000 
feet,  where,  on  ac- 
count of  its  norther- 
ly exposure  and  the 
comparatively  short 
durat  ion  of  the 
warm  weather,  it 
had  suffered  prac- 
tically no  diminution 
by  melting.  The 
snow  has  long  since 
turned  to  the  hard- 
ness of  ice,  and  the 
gravel,  even  in  sum- 
mer, is  rarely  thawed 
to  a  depth  of  more 
than    two    or    three 
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feet.  As  a  consequence,  the  slide  has 
acted  as  a  great  refrigerator,  and  even  to 
this  day  the  meat  of  a  newly  excavated 
animal  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  in 
the  village.  The  flesh  of  sheep  which 
have  been  imbedded  in  pure  snow  may  be 
really  good,  but  that  thrown  out  by  the 
several  blasts  we  set  off  in  the  gravel 
was  almost  black  in  color  and  had  a 
most  disagreeable  odor. 

The  date  of  this  slide  we  were  unable 
to  even  approximate,  though  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  oldest  men  of  the  vil- 
lage professed  to  remember  when  it  was 
not  there,  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
it  occurred  at  least  seventy- five  years 
ago ;  that  it  does  not  date  back  twice  or 
thrice  that  period  I  can  see  no  valid  rea- 
son to  prove. 

This  Southern  Alaska-British  Colum- 
bia-Northwest Territory  country  adja- 
cent to  the  Dalton  Trail,  is  still  the  finest 
sheep-hunting  country  of  North  Amer- 
ica ;  for  while  the  animal  is  no  less  wary 
and  difficult  of  approach  than  in  more 
southerly  latitudes,  the  species  is  far 
more  numerous  and  the  possibilities  of 
success  proportionately  greater.  Out- 
fitting should  be  looked  to  in  Seattle, 
from  where  steamer  may  be  taken  to 
Haines,  near  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal, 
three  to  four  days  to  the  northward. 
Horses  may  be  hired  at  Haines,  while 
competent  glides,  speaking  enough  Eng- 
lish for  practical  purposes,  may  be  se- 
cured all  along  the  trail  for  four  dollars 
a  day.  For  hunting  in  the  coast  range, 
preference  should  be  given  to  Chilkat 
guides,  hired  in  Haines  or  Klukwan ;  in 
the  interior  Stick  Indians,  native  to  the 
section  to  be  hunted  over,  should  have 
the  call.  Sheep  may  be  encountered  in 
crossing  Chilkat  Pass,  fifty  miles  from 
the  coast,  and  from  that  point  on  for 
two  hundred  miles  the  mountains  on 
either  side  of  the  trail  are  good  hunting 
grounds. 

For  hunting  the  Ovis  Stonei,  the  grey- 
white  mountain  sheep,  Seattle  should  be 
the  outfitting  point  and  Fort  Wrangel, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Stikeen  River,  the 
point  of  departure  for  the  interior.  Boats 
for  the  up-river  trip  may  be  hired  at 
Wrangel,  while  guides  had  best  be 
picked  up  locally. 


As  a  sheep-hunting  country  the  pen- 
insula of  Lower  California  has  the  ad- 
vantages of  accessibility,  lenience  of 
laws,  and  a  comparative  plentitude  of 
game.  Sheep  are  found  both  in  the 
Cocopahs,  near  the  point  of  confluence 
of  the  Colorado  River  and  the  Gulf  of 
California,  and  in  the  lofty  range  which 
forms  the  back-bone  of  the  peninsula. 
Yuma,  Arizona,  makes  a  convenient  out- 
fitting point,  and  the  two  days'  float 
down  the  lower  Colorado  River  is  in 
itself  well  worth  while.  For  the  Coco- 
pahs, headquarters  should  be  established 
in  one  of  the  cattle  ranches  on  the  delta, 
but  for  the  interior  a  pack  train  and 
camping  outfit  will  be  necessary.  In- 
dian guides  may  be  had  for  a  dollar  a 
day,  and  these  will  be  found  quite  re- 
liable as  to  trails  and  water-holes — ^the 
main  considerations  in  a  desert  country. 
Good  sheep  country  in  the  main  range 
may  be  reached  from  the  coast  side  by 
taking  boat  from  San  Diego  to  Ense- 
nada,  and  making  the  latter  city  the  out- 
fitting and  departure  point. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  and  amusing 
of  my  sheep-hunting  experiences  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  an  expedition 
to'the  great  peak  of  San  Pedro,  situated 
about  a  third  of  the  way  down  the  Lower 
California  peninsula,  and  as  the  incident 
involved  a  moment  of  actual  physical 
contact  with  what  I  believe  was  one  of 
the  largest  specimens  of  mountain  sheep 
that  ever  lived,  a  brief  account  of  it  may 
be  worth  recording. 

Starting  from  Bruce's  Camp,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado,  for  a  week  we 
traversed  every  kind  of  land  from  the 
rich  river  delta,  sparkling  in  velvet  ver- 
dancy, to  arid  plains  of  alkali,  where  the 
hollow  trail  of  our  pack  train,  stretch- 
ing away  to  the  northern  horizon,  would 
gradually  grow  into  a  bas  relief  as  the 
wind  blew  away  the  unpacked  earth 
around  the  tracks.  We  crossed  flint- 
paved  cloudburst  moraines,  where  the 
horses'  hoofs  wore  to  the  quick,  to  zig- 
zag down  cut-banks  into  sinks  where  the 
place  for  every  step  had  to  be  prodded 
with  a  pole.  And  always  the  withering 
heat  of  the  sun  at  mid-day  and  the  biting 
coldness  of  the  air  at  the  end  of  the 
night;  and  in  all  the  way  never  a  tree 
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for  shade,  never  a  spring  for  drink,  and 
never  a  sign  of  life  to  relieve  the  monot- 
ony. Not  even  did  we  have  a  trail  for 
guidance,  our  course  being  steered  like 
that  of  a  ship  at  sea,  by  compass  bearing 
of  star  and  headland. 

The  second  day  we  sighted  the  pin- 
nacle of  lofty  San  Pedro,  and  from  then 
on  shaped  (  ur  course  over  plain  and  pass 
by  the  blct  its  steadily  growing  bulk 
made  against  the  deep  blue  of  the  south- 
ern sky.  The  seventh  day,  with  all  the 
horses'  water  gone  and  only  a  few  swal- 
lows apiece  left  for  ourselves,  we  trav- 
eled long  into  the  night  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  our  destination  and  avoiding 
the  pitiless  grilling  that  a  waterless  day 
would  render  inevitable  under  the  scorch- 
ing sun.  But  soon  after  the  wisp  of  a 
new  moon  wriggled  down  behind  a 
shoulder  of  the  now  towering  mass  of 
San  Pedro  we  were  compelled  to  camp 
through  loss  of  bearings.  The  next 
morning  we  were  afoot  at  daybreak  and 
topping  the  first  rise  found  we  were 
practically  at  our  journey's  end. 

The  sun,  a  disk  of  glowing  copper, 
was  just  emerging  from  the  shimmering 
mirror  of  the  Gulf,  the  placid  surface  of 
which  stretched  away  beyond  eye-scbpe 
to  the  eastern  horizon.  The  level  rays, 
cutting  through  the  clear  air,  struck 
.upon  each  cliff  and  seam  of  the  mighty 
San  Pedro  like  the  beams  of  a  thousand 
searchlights.  Every  gully,  every  ravine, 
every  canon  was  sun-searched  to  the  last 
pebble  on  the  aching  line  of  its  water- 
less bottom.  All  save  one:  this,  a  sin- 
ister line  of  heavy  black,  murky  and 
bottomless  to  the  eye,  clave  the  moun- 
tain from  its  base  upwards,  to  be  finally 
lost  in  a  tumble  of  boulders  on  a  lofty 
7ncsa.  From  the  lower  end  of  this  for- 
bidding seam,  leapt  a  stream  of  clear 
water,  a  brocade  of  white  silk  studded 
with  opals  and  diamonds,  to  be  dissolved 
in  spray  before  it  reached  a  rockbound 
pool  that  glimmered  in  lucent  green 
through  the  brighter  verdure  of  a  grove 
of  spreading  cottonwoods  and  nodding 
fan-palms.  A  hundred-yard  straggle  of 
dewy  grass,  a  fugitive  gleam  of  water 
between  brown  rocks,  and  the  desert,  as 
parched  as  that  we  had  been  traves- 
ing    all    the    week,    resumed    its    sway. 


The  prime  object  of  this  trip  was  to 
look  over  some  borax  deposits  in  the 
vicinity,  which  done,  there  was  still  a 
few  days  left  for  hunting.  The  evening 
before  we  were  planning  to  set  out,  there 
was  a  heavy  cloudburst  high  up  on  the 
mountain,  which  fact  led  our  head 
packer  to  advise  against  visiting  the 
lower  water-holes.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  was  unarmed  when  I  set  out 
alone  to  explore  the  g^eat  black  crack — 
the  source  of  our  water  supply. 

At  the  outset  my  interest  was  stirred 
by  the  discovery  of  three  sets  of  track? 
in  the  moist  sand  near  the  foot  of  the 
falls,  the  largest  of  which,  while  like 
those  of  a  sheep  in  form,  in  size  seemed 
more  like  those  of  a  cow.  Up  a  well- 
defined  path  to  the  top  of  the  falls 
wound  the  tracks,  and  then  on  up  the 
smooth  bottom  into  the  murky  black- 
ness of  the  sinister  hole,  only  an  occa- 
sional grass-stain  or  hoof-scratch  on  the 
rock  giving  evidence  that  living  creature 
had  passed.  Overhead  the  opposite 
walls  of  the  chasm  overlapped  in  places 
and  occasional  glimpses  of  the  broken 
ribbon  of  the  sky  showed  only  patches 
of  purple-black,  studded  here  and  there 
with  sparkling  little  dots — the  stars. 
The  glare  of  the  desert  day  had  sunk  to 
the  subdued  light  of  an  old  cathedral, 
and  the  roar  of  the  stream,  swelling  con- 
stantly as  I  proceeded,  seemed  to  have 
become  a  palpable  substance  rather  than 
a  mere  sound.  Soon  I  was  conscious  of 
the  tingle  of  drifting  spray  on  my  face, 
and,  rounding  a  turn,  came  upon  a 
steep  cascade  which  came  tumbling  down 
from  a  subterranean  source  somewhere 
deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain.  The 
great  crack  bent  sharply  to  the  left  and 
ran  on  with  its  bottom  as  smooth  and 
dry  as  the  surface  of  the  sun-baked  rocks 
on  the  desert. 

But  where  before  both  walls  of  the  un- 
canny gorge  were  of  black  basalt,  one 
— the  left — was  now  formed  of  a  lofty 
ledge  of  pure  white,  crystalline  quartz, 
which,  acting  as  a  reflector  for  the  few 
plummets  of  light  that  sounded  to  such 
a  depth,  made  the  sepulchral  effect  far 
less  pronounced  than  in  the  lower  chasm. 
Impelled  almost  against  my  will,  I  fared 
on  up  the  weird  gorge,  constantly  mar- 
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veling  at  the  grotesque  effects  in  light 
and  shade  wrought  by  its  sharply  con- 
trasted walls.  For  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  it  ran  thus  and  then,  in  one  of 
the  strangest  comers  imaginable,  bent 
again  at  a  right  angle  and  zigzagged 
along  in  its  original  direction  up  the 
mountain.  I  will  describe  this  place  as 
I  saw  it  at  my  leisure  some  days  later, 
the  rapid  sequence  of  events  of  the  ten 
minutes  immediately  following  my  dis- 
covery of  it  having  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  give  much  intelligent  atten- 
tion  to   detail   at   that   particular   time. 

When  the  disturb- 
ances occurred 
which  opened  up  the 
great  crack  in  the 
lofty  old  mountain, 
the  rift  evidently  ran 
down  until  it  en- 
countered the  quartz 
vein,  and  then  ran 
along  and  around 
the  latter  as  a  crack 
in  a  board  runs 
around  a  knot-hole. 
The  subterranean 
water  -  flow  was 
probably  tapped  at 
at  the  same  time. 
Just  as  the  crack 
reached  the  gleam- 
ing quartz  wall  its 
bottom  fell  away  ab- 
ruptly for  a  hundred 
feet  or  more,  form- 
ing, when  there  was 
a  cloudburst  imme- 
diately   above,    a 

waterfall  whose  stream  was  precipitated 
out  against  the  ledge  and  into  the  pool 
below. 

The  impetuous  stream  from  a  cloud- 
burst is  usually  composed  of  about  equal 
parts  of  sand  and  water,  and  centuries 
of  grinding  at  the  elbow  in  question  had 
gouged  out  a  well  of  great  depth  at  the 
foot  of  the  fall,  partly  worn  out  of  the 
diamond-hard  quartz  and  partly  scoured 
out  of  the  volcanic  rock  of  the  moun- 
tain. Around  the  right  side  of  this  well, 
worn  by  aeons  of  use  into  the  sloping 
rock,  ran  a  narrow  path  along  which  one 
might,  with  care,  pick  his  way  to  a  broad 


shelf  of  flinty  obsidian  on  the  opposite 
side. 

The  wall  behind  the  shelf  was  plainly 
the  head  of  navigation  for  everything 
but  birds,  but  urged  on  by  curiosity  I 
began  to  edge  cautiously  along  the  faint 
depression  that  led  around  the  pit.  It 
was  ticklish  work,  and  my  eyes  were  too 
busy  looking  out  for  my  feet,  to  wander 
far  afield  after  details.  Suddenly  a 
snort  like  a  bursting  bomb  ripped  out  in 
the  half  darkness  ahead,  and  before  1 
could  retreat  I  was  dealt  a  pile-driving 
blow  across  the  thighs  that  sent  me  spin- 
ning down  into  the 
pool.  My  legs  were 
almost  paralyzed 
from  the  blow,  va- 
rious sections  suf- 
fered as  I  ric- 
ochetted  into  the 
depths,  while  the 
broadside  slap  I  got 
from  the  water 
would  have  been 
ample  cause  for 
complaint  under  or- 
d  i  n  a  r  y  circum- 
stances; but  all  this 
was  nothing  to  the 
fact  that  the  whole 
surface  of  the  pool 
was  shortly  alive 
with  hoofs  and  horns 
and  woolly  backs, 
and  the  air  aquiver 
with  b  1  e  a  t  i  n  g  s, 
snortings    and 
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/  splashings,  which, 
/  increased    an    h  u  n- 


dredfold  by  the  ringing  echoes  of  the 
grewsome  cavern,  made  a  bedlam  which 
completely   beggars   description. 

It  appears  that  I  had  stumbled  upon 
my  sheep  at  a  moment  when  the  strange- 
ness of  my  surroundings  had  driven 
every  thought  of  them  from  my  mind. 
The  shelf  was  a  day  rendezvous  for  the 
considerable  flock  under  the  suzerainty 
of  the  big  ram,  and  in  true  mountain- 
sheep  fashion  they  had  stood  motionless 
during  my  approach  in  the  hope  that  I 
might  overlook  them  and  turn  back. 
When  they  did  start,  it  was  with  the  rush 
of  a  theatre-fire  crowd  and  the  narrow 
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passage  was  not  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date the  crush.  The  g^ant  leader  him- 
self had  been  responsible  for  my  down- 
fall, but  the  impact  had  also  thrown  his 
own  dead-center  out  of  true  and  we  had 
gone  down  together.  For  some  little 
time  afterwards  he  experienced  the  in- 
convenience of  fifty  pounds  of  horns  on 
the  top  of  a  head  that  instinct  undoubt- 
edly told  him  it  was  vitally  necessary  to 
keep  above  water. 

I  have  no  idea  how  many  of  the  flock 
got  away  without  falling  in,  but  the  pool 
itself  was  like  a  free  plunge  for  the  poor 
on  an  August  afternoon.  There  must 
have  been  a  dozen  in  all — mostly 
ewes — and  each  was  trying  to  keep  up 
by  climbing  up  over  another.  It  was 
probably  my  imagination  that  led  me  to 
think  at  the  time  that  the  company 
showed  favoritism  in  selecting  my  own 


much-abused  body  for  a  life-preserver, 
but  it  is  certain  that  I  had  a  very  lively 
struggle  of  it  for  five  minutes.  At  the 
end  of  that  time — or  it  may  have  been 
only  half  or  a  quarter  as  long  a  period — 
an  active  young  ewe  found  the  way  out 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  pool,  to  be  fol~ 
lowed  almost  immediately  by  the  rest  of 
the  flock.  I  crawled  out  last  and,  limp- 
ing painfully  along  in  the  rear,  reached 
the  lower  chasm  just  in  time  to  catch  the 
echoes  of  the  fusilades  with  which  the 
appearance  of  the  second  detachment  of 
sheep  were  greeted  from  the  camp.  Sev- 
eral sizable  animals  fell  as  a  result  of 
some  very  excellent  shooting  that  was 
done  on  this  occasion,  but  never  again 
did  any  of  the  party  get  so  much  as  an- 
other glimpse  of  what  we  all  agreed  was 
the  largest  mountain  sheep  we  had  ever 
seen  or  heard  of. 
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"Let  Us  Alone!" 

By  Allan  Braddnreecl 


Softly,   Horatio,   wherefore  rail 

On  this  their  usage. who  do  shrewdly  swell 

Powers  and  profits  of  their  vested  right? 

Unseemly   is   the   clamor  thou  dost  raise. 

And  greatly  hast  thou  stirred  these  worthy  men. 

Horatio,  pause! 

List  to  their  reasoning  who  but  wish  thee  well, 

Pay  heed  to  counsel,  and  let  wisdom  rule; 

Look   to  thyself,   examine  all  thy  ways-, 
And  cast  out  aught  that  savors  of  dispraise 
To  market  lords; 

On  their  established  customs  rail  no  more; 

Let  be  their  .business  and  attend  thine  own; 

Bend  all  thy  wit  to  pattern  after  them. 
So  learned  they  and  wise  in  market  ways 
Of   how   to   make   one  penny  breed  up  twain, 
And  how  the  twain  are  mated  to  grow  more; 

Busy  thyself,  and  plot  out  all  the  ways 

In  sooth  to  make  this  knowledge  as  thine  own; 
Take  thrift  for  guidance,  and  no  more  disturb 
The  ear  of  Business  with  accusing  plaint; 
And  while  thou  thrivest  let  the  world  wag  on 

As  it  is  used;  play  thou  the  game, 
Hazard  thy  stake,   and  pouch  the  winning  cast. 
Nor  grudge  thy  losses  to  a  bolder  hand. 
But   learn   from   losing  how  to  win  back  more.  * 

So  mind  affairs,  and  walk  no  more  in  dreams 

Where  things  that  are  not  seem  the  Things  that  Are! 
Wake  thee  to  life,  and,  waking,  thou  shalt  know 
That  all  their  usage  thou  hast  dreamed  accurst 
Swells  but  the  sum  of  Reputation  made, 
And  they  are  deemed  most  worthy  who  do  thus. 
So  runs  this  world. 

Ah,  Horatio,   ware!  Let  some  other  man 

Ware  of  thyself.  Rail  on  the  usage  that  shall 

Beware  of  thine  own  zeal!  feed  thy  purse. 

Give  pause  to  rashness  Let  him  have  visions, 

And  go  warely  forth;  Dream  great  dreams — not  thou! 

Walk  with  thy  times.  Thorns  for  his  portion. 

Be  not  one  step  before;  Roses  all  for  thine! 

Stay  with  the  mass.  Choose  thou  the  roses. 

Be  fatling  o'  the  herd;  Let  the  thorns  go  by; 

Lead  to  the  shambles.  Forego  the  pricks, 

Be  not  led  to  them.  And  lift  the  roses  high! 

Give  all  thy  Day  to  heaping  of  thy  Smell  their  sweet  savor, 

store.  Freshly  borne  for  thee! 

Ply    all    for    profit,    and    protest    no  Smell  their  sweet  savor — 

more;  Turn  thine  eyes  away! 

Question    not    Increase — Tis  the    God    o'               Smell  their  sweet  savor — 

Men;  Hear  no  word,  no  sigh! 

Attend  on  Fortune  and  avoid  Her  not!             Smell  their  sweet  savor — 
Hers  thy  soul's  incense.  She  will  smile  on         Ah,  it  lingers  yet! 

thee!  Smell  their  sweet  savor, 

So  wilt  thou  prosper.  And — the  Cross — forget! 


The  Grinding  of  the  Mill 

By  Fred  R.  Bechdolt 

Author  of  ■9009.»  ■The  Prospector,"  etc 


}HE  members  of  his  pro- 
fession called  Shimmo  a 
"puff  man."  The  rest  of 
the  world,  as  they  learned 
of  his  exploits,  called 
him  a  multitude  of  names 
whose  import  was  plainer.  Of  these  the 
newspapers  picked  one  which  stuck — 
"The  Solitary  Safecracker."  He  worked 
alone  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

One  of  these  reasons  lay  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  able.  He  had  a  method 
which  depended  on  finely  tempered 
drills,  a  little  black  powder  and  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  different  makes 
of  combination  locks.  Following  it  he 
was  able  to  break  safes  in  downtown 
business  blocks  while  his  rougher  breth- 
ren, the  yeggs,  with  their  cruder  ways, 
had  to  content  themselves  with  suburban 
post-offices  where  stamps  usually .  con- 
stituted a  large  part  of  the  plunder  and 
ugly  pistol  battles  frequently  attended 
its  gathering. 

Of  the  technique  of  Shimmo's  method 
there  is  no  need  to  speak,  although  it 
would  doubtless  interest  many  for  va- 
rious reasons.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that,  when  he  had  sweated  silently  in 
semi-darkness  for  a  half-hour,  the  faint 
explosion  which  crowned  his  efforts 
opened  doors  of  tempered  steel  to  riches, 
in  about  one  case  out  of  six.  Skill  and 
stealth  were  the  main  requisites  of  this 
work;  and,  as  is  the  work  so  the  man: 
Shimmo  held  in  contempt  the  hard-faced 
robbers  whom  he  met  at  Cohen's.  Hard- 
ly one  of  these  whose  hands  were  not 
stained  with  blood;  whose  head  had  not 
its  price.  As  for  him,  he  did  not  carry 
a  revolver  on  his  nightly  forays. 

Cohen  was  "fence"  for  all  of  them, 
and  he  often  planned  their  work.     He 


was  so  wise  that  he  was  able  to  deal  with 
the  law's  guardians  and  the  law's  break- 
ers— and  hold  his  own  with  both.  To 
him  Shimmo  said: 

"Anyone  c'n  kick  in  a  bum  little  post- 
office,  an'  any  kid  c'n  shoot  his  way  out 
of  it.  I  use  my  brains  an'  I  aint  no 
murderer." 

Upon  which  the  fence  gave  up  for  the 
time  a  project  in  which  Shimmo's  skill 
and  a  country-bank  vault  were  to  be 
pitted  against  each  other,  with  a  pair 
of  thugs  to  do  the  necessary  shooting 
on  the  outside. 

"Such  rough  work,"  said  Shimmo 
scornfully,  "aint  in  my  line  an^  you  may 
as  well  count  me  out  from  the  start.  Get 
tramps  to  do  your  killin'." 

"Some  day,"  said  Cohen  softly  after 
the  door  of  his  dirty  room  had  closed 
behind  the  man  of  skill  and  gentle  meth- 
ods, and  he  sat  alone  in  the  reek  of  an- 
cient opium  smoke,  "some  day,  my 
friend  you  '11  forget  this  here  noise 
you  're  makin'  now." 

When  the  news  came  to  him  that 
Shinmo   had   fallen,   he   smiled   wisely. 

"I  wonder  how  he  '11  like  the  mill," 
he  mused;  and  then  he  smiled  again.  In 
that  smile  was  a  suggestion  of  malicious 
satisfaction,  for  Cohen  had  seen  much  of 
the  grinding  of  that  mill — ^and  Shimmo 
had  come  to  ethical  views  which  he  did 
not  fancy. 

Two  years  Shimmo  drew,  a  remark- 
ably short  term  considering  the  fact  that 
he  had  robbed  long  and  industriously 
choosing  the  rich  as  his  victims.  Still 
many  things  may  happen  in  two  years. 

It  was  nearly  a  twelvemonth  before  he 
ran  counter  to  a  guard  in  the  shoe-shop. 
Some  triviality  started  it;  a  slip  perhaps 
on  the  convict's  part;  perhaps  a  word 
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stolen  where  silence  is  law.  Called  to 
account  he  stood,  a  smouldering  spark 
of  defiance  in  his  eye. 

"He  's  bad,"  the  guard  told  the  yard- 
captain.  "We  got  to  break  that  fellow." 

And  so  it  came  that  men  watched 
Shimmo  with  a  closeness  and  a  con- 
stancy so  marked,  even  in  this  place  of 
unending  surveillance,  that  he  felt  it. 
He  chafed.  And  to  chafe  in  prison  is  to 
invite  trouble.  A  month  went  on  and 
every  day  found  him  more  sullen.  They 
put  him  in  the  jute  mill. 

Now  the  law  of  the  jute  mill  said  that 
when  a  convict  would  leave  his  place  he 
must  first  obtain  permission  from  the 
nearest  gallery  guard — of  these  moni- 
tors were  one  at  each  end  of  the  room, 
each  in  a  barred  cage,  holding  a  rifle; 
— and  to  get  this  permission  he  must 
raise  his  hand.  In  acquiescence  the 
guard  would  make  a  similar  gesture.  To 
leave  without  permission  would  of 
course  incur  punishment.  Shimmo's 
machine  was  near  the  middle  of  the 
room,  half-way  between  the  gallery 
guards,  one  of  whom  he  always  faced. 
To  this  one  he  always  signalled  when 
necessity  arose.  He  did  this  one  after- 
noon and  the  guard  raised  his  hand. 
Returning  Shimmo  faced  a  floor  guard. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  leavin'  with 
out  permission?"  asked  the  guard. 

"Ferguson  raised  his  hand,"  said 
Shimmo  quietly. 

"Dont  lie  to  me,"  said  the  guard  dis- 
passionately, "You  've  been  makin* 
trouble  too  long  already." 

Shimmo^  untamed  as  yet,  looked 
squarely  into  the  other's  eye.     "You  're 

tryin'  to  job  me,"  he  snarled.     "By 

I " 

"You  '11  go  to  the  warden  tonight," 
interrupted  the  guard  quietly,  and  when 
he  had  faced  the  warden,  Shimmo  went 
to  the  dungeon.  In  utter  darkness  he 
sat  upon  a  cement  floor  all  night  and  in 
utter  darkness  he  thought  until  morn- 
ing. 

Two  days  later  the  yard  captain,  on 
whose  shoulders  fell  the  multifarious 
details  of  government  within  the  stone 
walls,  asked  the  jute-mill  guard  of 
Shimmo. 


"No,"  replied  the  guard,  "all  hell 
could  n't  break  him.  He  's  bad  from  his 
feet  up."  In  his  voice  was  a  trace  of 
admiration,  and  some  anger.  The  cap- 
tain frowned  and  made  a  mental  note 
of  this  new  addition  to  his  problems. 

At  his  loom  Shimmo  was  whiling  his 
time  with  arithmetic.  His  problem  was 
addition — addition  of  the  days  of  his 
good  time  to  the  days  remaining  in  his 
sentence.  It  was  simple,  but  he  pon- 
dered over  it  hour  after  hour.  For  it 
included  a  contingency: — Would  it  be 
worth  while  to  pay  that  price  for  a  half 
dozen  smashing  blows  on  the  face  of  the 
guard? 

Time  in  prison  is  a  curious  thing.  It 
can  include  so  much,  and  so  little.  With 
Shimmo  the  next  month,  bringing  a  suc- 
cession of  small  chafings,  each  of  them 
big  to  him  from  introspection,  was  a 
year  of  history.  Sunday  afternoons, 
when  the  rest  of  them  walked  about  in 
the  yard,  he  used  to  sit  by  himself  near 
the  dead  line,  staring  at  a  small  sign 
which  read: 

WARNING! 

ANYONE   PASSING  THIS   POINT 

WILL  BE  SHOT! 

The  end  of  the  month  found  him  in 
his  cell  one  morning.  He  had  refused 
to  go  to  work. 

That  night  there  came  from  the  pass- 
ageway leading  to  the  dungeons  a  pecu- 
liar sound,  a  prolonged,  grating  hiss. 
Now  its  volume  swelled,  now  decreased ; 
and  always  thus  alternating  the  sound 
kept  on.  An  incandescent  lamp  glowed 
at  either  end  of  this  hall.  Midway  be- 
tween the  lamps,  their  faces  and  bodies 
catching  high  lights  and  black,  mingled 
shadows  from  both,  two  men  stood  fac- 
ing each  other. 

One  of  these  was  Shimmo.  His  back 
was  against  the  wall.  At  first  glance  it 
might  seem  that  he  kept  strangely  to  the 
one  spot,  for  it  would  need  a  close  look 
to  discover  his  hands  manacled  behind 
him  to  the  stones.  Save  for  the  fetters 
he  was  stark.  The  irons  hung  from 
short  chains,  waist  high.  He  leaned 
slightly  forward  so  that  these  chains 
were  taut ;  and  his  wrists  tugged  at  the 
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handcuffs.  His  head  was  bowed;  his 
chin  depressed  sharply  against  his  chest. 
He  was  slowly  turning  his  face,  from 
left  to  extreme  right,  then  back  again 
slowly  to  extreme  left.  Following  the 
movement  exactly,  keeping  perfect  pace, 
a  stream  of  water  shot  with  bullet  swift- 
ness against  the  space  between  his  nos- 
trils and  his  mouth.  From  this  came 
the  peculiar  grating  hiss. 

The  other  man  was  the  warden.  His 
lips  were  compressed  and  his  jaw  was 
prominent,  with  the  shutting  of  his 
teeth.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  Shimmo's 
face  and  a  deep  furrow  cut  the  space  be- 
tween their  brows.  The  light,  gleaming 
against  his  grey  hair,  showed  the  veins 
of  his  hands,  gripping  the  brass  nozzle 
of  the  squirming  hose,  keeping'  its 
stream  directed  always  on  the  one  tar- 
get.    He  was  taming  Shimmo. 

Thus  they  stood,  the  grey-haired  man, 
frowning,  intent;  the  naked  convict 
swaying  his  head,  slowly,  steadily.  And 
the  water  column  moved  relentlessly. 

Suddenly  Shimmo  swerved  his  head 
sharply  back.  For  a  bare  instant  the 
stream  kept  to  its  original  course.  In 
that  space  of  time  he  breathed  deep. 
His  chest  bulged  with  the  air  he  took. 
His  face  showed,  his  eyes  glinting,  his 
mouth  ugly,  like  a  blue  scar.  From  its 
ends  to  the  edges  of  his  nostrils  deep 
lines  stretched.  Between  his  brows  a 
scowl  cleft  like  a  wound.  From  his 
face  sprang — in  that  instant —  an  in- 
definable something,  more  a  light  than 
expression.  Then  the  water  with  bruis- 
ing force,  found  its  mark  and  spread  like 
a  mask. 

The  warden  saw  that  flash — or  felt  it. 
His  lips  pressed  more  closely.  Dull  red 
crept  beneath  the  skin  of  his  cheeks. 
His  eyes  grew  merciless;  and  always  he 
kept  them  upon  the  target — the  space 
between  the  nostrils  and  lip-ends,  follow- 
ing its  pendulum  movement  with  the 
nozzle. 

The  water  struck  in  a  slender  column. 
As  this  thudded,  hissing,  it  sprayed  into 
a  million  particles  which  found  one  an- 
other again  and,  uniting  in  a  thin,  shim- 
mering film,  rose  to  the  forehead,  then 
fell.  It  cascaded  over  the  shoulders  and 
wrapped  the  naked  torso.     Where  the 


water  mantled  it,  the  skin  took  on  a 
bluish  tinge.  Odd  flesh  movements, 
twitchings  and  jerkings  of  limb  and 
body  muscles,  showed  beneath.  The 
head  kept  up  its  steady  swaying.  Then 
it  changed  its  course  again.  The  water 
shot  by,  the  chest  heaved,  the  glinting 
eyes  showed.  Again  came  the  indefin- 
able flash.  The  stream  found  its  mark 
once  more. 

This  was  repeated  at  intervals.  Nei- 
ther man  spoke.  Yet  between  them 
something  was  passing,  more  potent 
than  speech.  It  reached  the  warden  sub- 
tlely  and  his  jaw  muscles  became  harder ; 
he  gripped  the  nozzle  until  it  seemed 
as  though  his  fingers  would  sink  into 
the  brass.  The  cords  on  his  wrist  stood 
out  like  wire  strands. 

Shimmo*s  muscles  jerked  in  many 
places.  Once  a  leg  drew  up  and 
twitched  like  the  limb  of  a  toe-dancer. 
Still  he  swayed  his  head,  at  times  steal- 
ing his  breath  of  air. 

When  this  had  gone  on — ^the  warden's 
watch  said  fifteen  minutes,  though  the 
two  men  believed  it  lied — the  war- 
den threw  down  the  nozzle.  He  stepped 
forward  and  unlocked  the  handcuffs. 
Shimmo  lurched,  caught  himself  and 
stood  swaying.  Then  he  limped  down 
the  corridor,  dragging  his  cramped  leg, 
the  warden  behind  him.  They  stopped 
before  the  open  door  of  one  of  the  dun- 
geons. The  warden  gestured  mutely. 
Shimmo  stepped  within.  While  the 
inner  door  of  steel  was  grating  shut  he 
found  his  striped  suit  in  a  heap  on  the 
concrete  floor.  It  took  him  nearly  an 
hour  to  dress — his  limbs  jerked  so.  And 
the  twitching  of  his  lower  jaw — relaxed 
now — made  his  teeth  rattle  loudly. 

When  he  had  at  last  laced  his  heavy 
shoes  he  walked  to  and  fro  silently 
swinging  his  arms.  Finally  he  crouched 
on  the  concrete  floor  and  thought.  His 
brain — of  which  he  had  bragged  to 
Cohen,  the  brain  which  had  kept  him 
from  crude  methods  and  crude  murder 
— began  to  work  to  a  purpose.  The 
next  morning  he  told  them  he  was  ready 
to  go  to  work. 

"He's  a  good  dog  now,"  the  guards 
told  the  yard  captain.  And  the  yard  cap- 
tain told  the  warden.    During  the  rest  of 
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his  term  Shimmo  was  what  they  call  a 
model  prisoner. 


Two  years  made  little  change  in 
Cohen's  place.  Thieves  came  and  thieves 
went.  Coming  they  brought  plunder, 
and  they  departed  with  what  he  chose 
to  pay  them ;  some  for  far  comers  of  the 
country  and  some  for  the  "mill,"  whose 
hopper  the  police  were  ever  eager  to 
feed.  The  room  was  unchanged — ^the 
low  ceiling,  the  dirt-stained  walls,  the 
tumbled  bed  in  the  corner  where  crip- 
pled beggars  and  women  thieves  and 
hard-faced  robbers  found  time  to  lounge 
or  to  drowse  over  the  opium;  the  door, 
braced  with  oaken  beams  to  withstand 
attack  from  outside;  and  the  rough 
wooden  table  about  which  many  plots 
had  been  hatched.  Round  it  now  sal 
three  men,  their  heads  close  together, 
planning  a  thing  which  they  did  not 
care  to  call  by  its  right  name.  Cohen 
was  one  of  them,  his  evil,  pockmarked 


face  and  his  hair,  gray  in  patches,  mak- 
ing him  look  sinister  in  the  lamplight. 
Beside  him  sat  a  bullet-headed,  square- 
jawed  yeggman,  whose  eyes  were  as  cold 
as  a  snake's.  These  two  listened  to  the 
third  of  the  company ;  he  was  talking  in 
that  tense  half-whisper  which  men  use 
discussing  such  deeds  as  this,  though 
they  know  none  save  those  whom  they 
address  be  near.  He  was  arguing  with 
them.  It  was  evident  he  was  convincing 
them  by  sheer  force  of  his  own  convic- 
tion. They  drew  their  tense  faces  closer 
to  him  as  he  spoke,  their  eyes  gleaming 
— he  raised  his  clenched  fist — 

"Hell's  fire,"  he  whispered  raucously. 
"It 's  the  only  way,  I  tell  you — get  him 
the  minute  he  shows — ^no  fool  tyin'  up 
an'  gagging  wit'  him  fer  a  witness  after- 
ward. Get  him,  I  tell  you,  get  him  right, 
so  's  he  cant  never  testify — an'  then  tend 
to  the  safe." 

Even  as  he  assented,  Cohen  smiled — 
for  the  speaker  was  Shimmo. 


The  Land  o'  Dreams 

(A  Wander  Sons) 
By  Henry  Walker  Noyes 


Tonight,  to  see  a  summer  moon  hung  low  adown  the  west. 
And  watch  the  goblin  starlight  gleam  along  the  river's  breast  I 
To  scent  the  twilight  frangrance  of  that  garden  of  my  youth — 
To  feel  once  more  the  heart  of  things,  their  simpleness  and  truth ! 

In  dreams  there  is  a  rustic  seat — a  swing  'neath  old  oak  trees. 
And  lowing  cattle  by  the  bars,  and  cow-bells  on  the  breeze. 
Oh,  many  exiles  wander  in  dim  lands  across  the  seas ! 

The  mystic  wonders   of  the   East — its   jewels   and   delights, 
The  tropic  dawn  of  orchid  bloom  and  poppy  laden  nights 
I  'd  give,  to  breathe  the  heliotrope  in  mists  of  sunlit  rain — 
To  linger  with  the  violets,  and  you,  adown  the  lane. 

In  waking  hours,  and  restlessly,  in  every  haunt  of  man's, 

I  seek  that  fabled  "land  o'  dreams,"  that  I  may  clasp  your  hands. 

Oh,  many  exiles  wander  in  the  near  yet  distant  lands ! 


The  Emperor  of  the  Soudan 


By  R.  C  Pitzer 


1 E  was  a  man  who  never 
forgot.  He  clung  to  his 
love  as  he  clung  to  life. 
Love  had  sent  him  from 
home,  had  stirred  in  him 
a  desperate,  despairing 
energy,  had  put  a  sword  in  his  hand, 
fire  in  his  heart  and  blood  on  his  brow. 
"The  Napoleon  of  the  Soudan,"  they 
called  him  in  European  lands,  yet  in  his 
native  country  it  was  sometimes  rumored 
that  the  blood  of  the  Emperor  had  flowed 
for  ages  down  the  Anglo-Saxon  sea. 
Islam  veiled  him,  his  black  armies  hung 
cloudlike  between  him  and  all  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  before  the  treaty  of  Alboran 
his  name  had  been  a  terror.  Like  an  in- 
vincible simoon  had  he  and  his  fanatics 
sprung  to  being  in  swirling  anger  among 
mirage-haunted  sands,  and  that  simoon, 
dread  and  resistless,  had  swirled  to  the 
Tiris  coast,  had  grown  into  a  roaring 
father  of  hurricanes,  until,  from  Senegal 
to  Khartoum,  and  from  Morocco  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Niger,  the  Christians  were 
exterminated,  and  he,  the  inscrutable 
prophet,  Emperor  of  the  Soudan,  was 
shouted  by  thousands  of  muezzins,  while 
black  myrmidons  answered  his  nod.  And 
now  civilization  had  extended  her  hand 
to  him,  all  courts  had  recognized  his 
reign,  and  his  vast  territories  were  ter- 
rorized into  a  hushed  and  worshipful 
peace.  Yet  he  was  a  man  who  never 
forgot. 

Sitting  alone  in  his  state  apartment  in 
the  hotel  of  his  native  town,  the  Em- 
peror mused.  Was  it  thirty  years  be- 
fore? Thirty,  or  forty,  or  perhaps  but 
twenty,  in  his  hurricane  life  the  years 
could  not  be  measured.  Yes,  it  was 
thirty  years  before  that  he  had  left  this 
small  American  city,  defeated,  cast  out, 
a  prey  to  bitterness  and  sorrow  un- 
imaginable. Well,  he  was  back  again, 
a  guest  of  the  nation,  a  sovereign  power, 
with  newspapers  heralding  his  approach, 
soldiers  and  statesmen  to  do  him  honor, 


and  the  gaping  multitude  swarming  to 
glimpse  this  imperial  adventurer.  And 
inevitably,  straight  as  a  jungle  spear 
flung  by  some  naked,  oiled  negro  of  his 
army,  he  had  thrown  himself  forward 
upon  his  native  town,  where  no  one  yet 
knew  he  was  aught  but  the  Emperor. 
Not  even  She  knew.  She,  as  all  women 
do,  worshiped  strength  and  power  and 
gold.  Now  his  strength  could  crush  her, 
his  power  ruin  her,  his  gold  buy  her. 
Strange  were  the  ways  of  Islam ! 

The  Emperor  was  dressed  in  Ameri- 
can clothing,  selected  with  wise  care  by 
his  confidential  minister  of  police: 
clothing  that  would  suggest  its  wearer 
to  be  some  clerical  person  who  had  seen 
more  prosperous  years;  and  when  the 
Emperor  examined  himself  in  the  mir- 
ror he  could  not  but  confess  that  in  his 
white,  heavy  face,  with  its  stubble  of 
beard,  in  his  dim  eyes,  hollow  and  black, 
his  haggard  cheeks  and  yellow  sickly 
countenance,  he  saw  an  extreme  example 
of  the  an  of  disguise.  In  a  moment  the 
door  would  open  and  the  minister  of  po- 
lice, a  faithful  Mesriir,  would  enter,  cos- 
mopolitan and  alert,  to  accompany  his 
master  in  this  romantic  journey  back  to 
youth — a  journey  in  search  of  Her. 
Meantime  the  great  man  dreamed. 

Fanciful,  indeed,  were  the  images 
that  flitted  in  chaotic  state  through  his 
mind.  Memories  came  hurriedly,  though 
their  march  was  infinitely  slow  and 
solemn;  it  was  more  like  some  fear- 
haunted  opiunvdream  than  vague  recol- 
lections of  the  past,  yet  none  could  know 
better  than  the  Emperor  the  dreadful 
reality  of  it  all.  Thoughts  of  his  early 
adventurous  years  in  African  tents  min- 
gled with  boyhood  themes,  glimpses  of 
high-school  days  and  nights  of  youth- 
ful courtship,  struggles  of  more  than 
mortal  intensity  with  his  loneliness  and 
love,  dreams  of  wars  and  battles  and  the 
horrors  of  the  jungle.  Mingled  with 
American  landscapes  were  thoughts  of 
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arid  and  sandy  wastes,  of  trembling 
horizons,  level  steppes  and  exuberant 
highland  forests,  of  twilight  jungles  and 
rivers  innumerable,  lands  filled  with  mon- 
strous things,  beasts  of  prey  and  hippo- 
potami, crocodiles  and  hyenas,  pelicans, 
birds  of  nightmare  beauties  and  night- 
mare forms,  and  everywhere  humanity, 
naked  and  black.  There  were  villages 
lost  in  luxuriant  wildernesses  or  in  blind- 
ing sands,  armies  of  dead  men  and  of 
dying  victors.  Yorubas  and  Berbers  anil 
Fulahs  in  myriads  it  seemed,  Haussas, 
musical  of  speech,  and  Dahoman  ama- 
zons,  Ashantees,  Soudanese  and  Nilotic 
negroes — how  many  lives  he  had  taken 
to  build  up  this  empire  of  a  day!  In 
Dahomey,  the  king's  sleeping  chamber 
had  been  paved  with  the  skulls  of  his 
enemies ;  such  skulls  seemed  to  pave  this 
American  hotel.  There  the  palace  was 
stuccoed  with  bones ;  here,  too,  were  the 
bones  of  the  dead,  if  he  could  but  see 
them.  The  walls  of  his  granitic  palace 
and  porphyry  villa  at  home  in  the  Sou- 
dan flowed  red,  as  phosphorescent  lights 
flow  over  a  putrescent  thing.  And 
never — never,  even  in  the  anarchy  of 
battle  slaughter — ^had  he  for  a  moment 
forgotten  that  he  wished  to  forget.  It 
was  all  this  one  wordless  thought.  She, 
She,  She!  She  haunted  him,  her  face 
was  an  incubus,  her  name  was  at  his 
tongue's  end,  he  yearned  for  her,  mind 
and  body  and  soul  craved  her  presence; 
and  always  he  knew  that  she  had  pitied 
or  despised  and  rejected  him.  Yet  now 
he  had  come  back  with  power  and  gold, 
not  to  woo,  but  to  search,  and  to  show 
her  that  he  was  great. 

A  fanciful  romance  it  seemed.  Penni- 
less and  dazed  from  long  weeks  of 
drunkenness  wherein  he  had  sought  to 
wash  out  all  recollection  of  this  ideal 
woman,  he  had  been  taken  aboard  a  ship 
and  made  to  work  himself  back  to  hu- 
manity. At  Tangier  he  had  deserted, 
and  after  a  desperate  life  among  nomadic 
tribes,  he  found  himself,  a  bearded  Mo- 
hammedan, in  the  heart  of  the  Sahara. 
There  the  example  of  Napoleon  fired 
him.  Ignorant  fanatics  surrounded  him. 
Circumstances  favored,  and  he  was  pro- 
claimed a  holy  man,  and  again  a  prophet, 
and  yet  again  the  Mahdi,  until  his  army. 


from  a  tribe  of  wandering  Berbers,  grew 
into  millions  of  ebony  savages,  and  his 
territory  from  an  oasis  into  a  mysterious 
unending  realm. 

America  was  startled  by  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  his  barbaric  suite.  The  howdah 
of  his  golden-tusked  elephant  was  a 
maze  of  silver  fretwork,  mother-of-pearl 
and  diaphanous  silken  draperies,  tattooed 
and  muscular  amazons  in  medieval  steel 
surrounded  his  progress;  the  turbans  of 
his  attendants  flashed  with  the  life  of 
diamonds ;  there  was  the  waving  of  sable 
banners  and  the  throb  of  jungle  tom- 
toms wherever  he  passed ;  slaves  bore 
his  scepter  and  mitred  crown  before  him. 
And  somewhere  near  him,  always,  at 
rest  or  journeying,  here  in  this  American 
hotel  even  as  heretofore  in  African  vil- 
lages or  during  the  roar  of  battle,  holy 
men  read  the  verses  of  the  sacred  Koran. 
Listening  as  he  mused,  the  Emperor 
could  distinguish  the  rhythmic  Arabic 
cadences  rising  and  falling,  flowing — 
ever  flowing — through  the  censer-per- 
fumed airs  of  an  outer  chamber;  and 
mingled  with  the  murmur  were  tinkling 
bells  and  the  low  chords  of  an  Eastern 
guitar  from  where  his  slim  dancing- 
girls  amused  themselves  under  guard  of 
eunuchs  and  amazons. 

But  the  minister  of  police  was  a  long 
time  absent.  Annoyance  dispersed  the 
Emperor's  quietude,  and  he  reached  his 
jeweled  hand  toward  a  bell;  greater 
heads  had  rolled  from  executioners' 
blocks  for  lesser  crimes.  He  could  shut 
his  eyes  of  nights  and  see  them  grinning 
at  him,  mummy-like  and  bodiless,  if  he 
chose.  A  milder  mood  succeeded,  and 
he  did  not  ring.  Rather,  a  sudden  im- 
pulse seized  him  to  leave  all  this  pa- 
geantry and  imperial  barbaric  state  and 
enter,  thus  impenetrably  disguised  as  he 
was,  unaccompanied  and  unprotected, 
into  the  alien  streets  of  his  home.  He 
arose  slowly.  Yes,  he  would  go  out 
among  the  Americans,  seemingly  one  of 
themselves,  and  penetrate  to  the  old  brick 
house  on — on — it  was  on  First  Avenue 
and  a  quiet  side  street.  The  gate  would 
be  loose  on  its  hinges,  the  door-bell 
would  not  ring.  He  remembered  it  all 
distinctly.  A  flower-trough  adorned  the 
box-like  porch,  and  a  few  climbing  roses 
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clustered  on  the  railing.  He  and  She 
used  to  sit  on  the  steps  in  the  old  days, 
back  in  the  shadow  of  a  peach-tree  where 
the  flare  of  the  corner  arc-light  could 
not  strike  them ;  and  there,  two  shadowy 
figures  blending  into  one,  they  whispered 
sacred  babble.  He  remembered  the  thin, 
wide-mouthed  laughing  girl  so  well,  with 
her  sudden  fretfulness  and  swirling  hu- 
mors, her  odd,  deep-searching  phrases 
of  thought  and  queer  little  ignorant 
speculations  and  fancies !  But,  of  course, 
that  would  all  be  changed.  Not  she,  at 
least,  would  be  there  as  of  old,  and  the 
house  itself  would  probably  be  gone.  He 
crept  from  the  room  warily.  No  guard 
was  in  the  hall,  for  had  he  not  cleared 
the  way  that  he  might  leave  unseen  ?  A 
side  door  admitted  him  to  the  deserted 
twilight  street,  and  in  a  moment  he  was 
shuffling  the  pavements,  apparently  a 
lounging  unfortunate,  wandering  home- 
ward after  an  unsuccessful  search  for 
work. 

In  a  moment  the  Emperor  detected 
that  he  was  not  alone.  One  followed 
him,  walking  as  slowly  as  he  walked, 
pausing  when  he  paused,  not  advancing 
near  enough  to  be  examined  or  chal- 
lenged. An  over-officious  soldier  of  his 
suite,  no  doubt.  He  turned  to  send  this 
fool  to  the  guard-house;  and  then  he 
noted  that  the  dim  figure  was  blue-uni- 
formed and  helmeted.  It  was  an  officer 
of  a  friendly  power,  a  representative  of 
the  American  police,  detailed  to  guard 
the  great  man's  sacred  person  from  an- 
archic or  religious  fanaticism.  Though 
he  might  wish  to  be  alone,  courtesy  to  a 
friendly  power  forbade  a  refusal  of  the 
proffered  guardianship;  so  again  the 
Emperor  resumed  his  way,  nor  thought 
more  of  this  silent  watch  that  followed. 

The  house  was  as  he  remembered  it; 
nothing  was  changed,  except  that  the 
roses  had  grown  on  during  his  absence 
and  now  made  of  the  little  porch  a  dark 
bower  where  only  specks  and  twinkling 
lines  of  illumination  penetrated  from  the 
corner  light.  Even  the  gate  was  still 
unhinged,  nor  would  the  bell  ring  when 
he  pulled  it.  It  might  have  been  yester- 
day that  he  called  here  and  She  came  to 
the  door.  He  rapped,  but  no  one  an- 
swered.     Turning   the   knob   softly,   he 


found  the  door  unlocked,  and  entered  the 
pantry-like  hall.  He  knew  it  well. 
Hardly  fumbling,  his  hand  reached 
through  the  darkness  to  one  of  the  doors, 
whence  a  line  of  light  streamed  from 
under,  and  opening,  he  entered  Her  old 
living-room.  No  one  was  there.  There 
were  many  changes;  it  was  all  new  fur- 
niture, new  rugs,  new  paper  and  paint, 
but  many  of  the  old  knick-knacks  re- 
mained. His  own  picture — he,  a  beard- 
less youth — rested  on  the  mantel,  with 
others  beside  it.  The  Emperor  tip-toed 
across  the  room  and  stood  at  gaze,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  features  of  his  long-van- 
ished self. 

With  the  clicking  of  a  door-latch  he 
turned  to  see  that  a  woman  had  entered, 
a  woman,  sorrowful  and  gray-haired, 
with  care-lined  mouth  and  wrinkled 
cheeks.  It  was  She,  past  a  doubt,  but 
changed — changed !  Instinctively  his 
eyes  went  to  a  corner  where  her  photo- 
graph was  used  to  hang.  There  it  yet 
was,  and  there  she  smiled  at  him  with 
her  old,  frank,  half-childish,  half-angelic 
look  of  love.  He  turned  back  and  forth, 
staring  from  the  reality  to  the  former 
reality,  and  repeatedly  he  passed  his 
hand  over  his  eyes.  She  did  not  speak, 
but  fixedly  gazed  at  him,  while  the  lines 
grew  deeper  about  her  mouth,  and  the 
pain  in  her  soft  eyes  darkened  their 
depths. 

Another  door  opened — the  hall  door 
this  time — and  the  forgotten  official 
stood  on  the  threshold.  He  touched  his 
hat  to  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

"This  man — ?'*  he  suggested,  and,  ad- 
vancing, laid  a  hand  on  the  Emperor's 
shoulder.  "He  seemed  suspicious.  I 
followed,  and  saw  him  enter.    Is  he — " 

"Be  careful,"  said  the  great  man, 
trembling.*'My  person  is  sacred.  I  am 
the  Emperor  of — I  am  the — I  mean  I 
am — .  What  have  I  done?  Please,  not 
this  time.  Let  me  stay  here.  She  will — 
speak  to  him  this  once.  I  will  try  not  to 
smoke  again.'* 

"An  habitual  opium-fiend,  lady,"  said 
the  officer.  "He  doesn't  belong  here, 
does  he?  He  was  in  a  sort  of  a  trance, 
talking  to  himself " 

The  woman  broke  into  tears.  "Yes," 
she  said,  "I  know.    I  am  his  wife." 


INDIAN  COUNCIL  AT  THE  DRIVING  OP  THE  LAST  SPIKE. 


The  Story  of  the  Northern  Pacific 


By  W.  F.  Bailey 


F  the  seven  transcontinen- 
tal lines  now  in  opera- 
tion, the  Northern  Paci- 
fic was  the  first  projected 
and  the  fourth  to  be  con- 
structed. Long  before  the 
annexation  of  California  and  even  be- 
fore there  was  a  single  American  settler 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Parker,  a  Presbyterian  mission- 
ary, uttered  the  prophecy :  "There  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  constructing  a  rail- 
road from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Probably  the  time  may  not  be  far 
distant  when  tours  will  be  made  across 
the  continent  to  see  Nature's  wonders." 


This  he  wrote  while  on  an  overland  trip 
to  the  North  Pacific  Coast  in  1835. 

The  northern  route  was  followed  by 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  of  1804 
and  by  the  trappers  and  fur  traders  from 
that  time  on.  In  1850,  in  an  editorial  in 
the  Pioneer,  published  at  St.  Paul,  en- 
titled, "A  Short  Line  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,"  it  was  cited  as  a  fact  that  a  regu- 
lar trail  existed  from  the  Red  River  of 
the  North  to  navigation  on  the  Columbia, 
over  which  the  mails  of  the  American 
Fur  Company  were  regularly  carried. 

The  earlier  projectors  of  railroads  did 
not  anticipate  that  they  could  ever  com- 
pete with  water  carriage.  What  were  ad- 
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vanced  as  the  strongest  arguments  fcjr 
the  selection  of  this  route  for  the  pro- 
posed "Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Rail- 
road" were:  That  it  would  connect  with 
Lake  Superior  on  the  east,  and  thus 
reach  by  water  all  points  on  the  Great 
Lakes ;  that  it  would  touch  the  Missouri 
River  where  it  was  navigable  and  con- 
sequently give  a  water  route  to  the  Mis- 
souri and  Lower  Mississippi  Valleys, 
and  that  its  connecting  with  the  Colum- 
bia River  would  afford  similar  service 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Just  who  was  the  first-  to  originate  the 
idea  of  a  railroad  between  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  Pacific  Coast  is  not  defi- 
nitely known.  As  early  as  1833  a  series 
of  articles  appeared  in  a  Michigan  pub- 
lication, entitled  the  Emigrant,  drawing 
attention  to  the  desirability  of  uniting 
the  City  of  New  York  with  the  mouth 
of  the  Oregon  (Columbia)  River  by  a 
rail-and-water  route. 

From  that  time  on  the  idea  had  nu- 
merous advocates,  among  them  being  Dr. 
Samuel  Barlow  of  Massachusetts,  Sena- 
tor Benton,  Secretary  Seward.  None  of 
them  were  able  to  formulate  a  practical 
plan,  or  in  fact  did  the  proposition  ever 
get  beyond  generalities  until  the  advent 
of  Asa  Whitney,  known  as  "the  Father 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad." 

For  five  years,  1844  to  1849,  he  kept 
up  "an  appeal  to  the  American  people" 
for  a  railroad  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
Pacific  by  way  of  the  Upper  Missouri 
and  Columbia  Rivers. 

His  project  came  before  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1848,  in  a  bill  entitled 
"Authorizing  Asa  Whitney,  his  heirs,  or 
assigns,  to  construct  a  railroad  from  a 
point  on  the  Mississippi  River  (Prairie 
du  Chien)  to  a  point  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  (Puget  Sound)."  To  aid  him  in 
this  he  was  to  be  given  "a  tract  sixty 
miles  wide,  estimated  at  eighty  million 
acres,  at  ten  cents  an  acre;  the  road  to 
be  six-foot  gauge,  and  to  be  completed 
within  ten  years,  and  when  finished  to 
belong  to  him." 

Upon  the  failure  of  Whitney's  pro- 
ject, the  idea  was  kept  alive  by  Edwin 
F.  Johnson,  a  civil  engineer,  in  1836,  in 
the  employ  of  the  "Erie,"  and  in  1852, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul 


&  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad,  afterwards  a 
part  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern.  In 
a  number  of  articles  in  Poor's  Railway 
Journal  on  the  subject  of  a  railroad  to 
the  Pacific,  he  advocated  what  he  called 
the  Valley  Route,  by  way  of  the  Missouri 
and  Columbia  Rivers. 

These  coming  to  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  in  Washington  are  supposed 
to  have  occasioned  the  provision  con- 
tained in  the  Army  Bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1853,  for  such  explorations  and 
surveys  as  might  be  deemed  advisable 
by  the  War  Department,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  most  practicable  and  econom- 
ical route  for  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

First  Explorations  for  Routes, 

To  Secretary  Jefferson  Davis,  of  the 
War  Department,  fell  the  carrying  out 
of  this.  Five  separate  expediticms  were 
put  in  the  field  with  instructions  to  in- 
vestigate the  various  routes,  as  they  had 
become  known.  These  were  "The  Thir- 
ty-second Parallel  Route,"  via  El  Paso, 
now  followed  by  the  Southern  Pacific's 
"Sunset  Route";  "the  Thirty-fifth  Paral- 
lel Route,"  via  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
practically  the  present  line  of  the  Santa 
Fe;  "the  Thirty-ninth  Parallel  Route," 
via  Pueblo,  now  traversed  by  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande;  "the  Forty-first  Parallel 
Route,"  via  South  Pass,  now  the  line  of 
the  Union  Pacific ;  and  lastly,  "the  Forty- 
seventh-Forty-ninth  Parallel  Route,"  the 
one  adopted  by  the  Northern  Pacific. 

Printed  reports  by  these  different  par- 
ties were  issued  by  the  Government 
printing  office,  filling  thirteen  large  vol- 
umes. They  were  submitted  to  Congress 
with  a  summing  up,  by  Secretary  Davis, 
that  practically  eliminated  all  but  the  two 
southern  routes,  the  three  northern  ones 
being  deemed  impracticable  on  account 
of  the  liability  to  snow  troubles. 

The  only  one  of  them  in  which  we  are 
now  interested  was  the  most  northerly 
of  all.  It  was  placed  in  charge  of  Isaac 
I.  Stevens,  an  army  officer  who  had 
served  during  the  Mexican  War  and  sub- 
sequently had  held  a  position  in  the  Coast 
Survey  with  Captain  (afterwards  Gen- 
eral) George  B.  McClellan  '  of  the  En- 
gineering Corps,  as  his  assistant. 
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Stevens  had  just,  been  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  Washington  Territory,  and  his 
instructions  were  to  make  the  survey  on 
his  way  to  his  new  post. 

The  undertaking  was  arranged  in 
three  sections.  One  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
under  McClelland,  was  to  examine  ihe 
passes  in  the  Cascade  Mountains  from 
the  Columbia  River  north  to  the  British 
boundary.  A  second,  under  Lieutenant 
Sexton,  was  to  establish  a  depot  for  sup- 


The  result  of  Stevens'  observations 
were  to  clearly  demonstrate  the  entire 
feasibility  of  building  and  operating  a 
railroad  from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  that  it  could  be  so  located 
as  to  follow  the  valleys  or  cross  the 
plains  for  nearly  its  whole  length,  and 
that  the  intervening  mountains  were 
surmountable  by  practicable  passes  at 
comparatively  low  altitudes.  So  thor- 
oughly did  it  cover  the  ground  that  there 
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plies  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  then 
connect  with  the  McClelland  party. 
Stevens  himself  left  St.  Paul  with  the 
third  section  in  May,  1853,  reached  Fort 
Union  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone 
River  in  August,  and  Fort  Benton  on 
September  1,  where  they  were  joined  by 
Sexton's  division.  Proceeding  west,  a 
junction  was  made  with  McClelland 's 
party  at  Colville  in  October,  and  the  en- 
tire expedition  reached  Olympia  in  No- 
vember. 


was  found  to  be  no  necessity  for  further 
preliminary  surveys  to  ascertain  the 
availability  of  the  route,  and  his  repon 
was  made  the  basis  on  which  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  was  projected  years 
afterward. 

Congress  Ready  to  Offer  Charters,  Land 
Grants  and  Subsidies. 

As  a  result  of  the  five  surveys,  a  bill 
was  introduced  in  Congress  in  1855,  pro- 
posing that  three  lines  should  be  char- 
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tered  and  their  construction  assisted  by 
grants  of  land.  Of  these,  one  was  to  go 
via  El  Paso,  another  by  way  of  South 
Pass,  and  the  third  "from  the  western 
border  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  or  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  the  States  of  Oregon  or  Wash- 
ington." 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  organiza- 
tions stood  ready  to  avail  themselves ;  in 
fact,  after  the  House  had  passed  the  bill. 


tion  of  one  or  more  lines  to  the  Coast 
came  up  at  every  session;  that  of  1856 
containing  the  novel  and  then  unpopular 
provision  for  Government  bonds  in  its 
aid.  That  of  1857  was  for  a  single  line 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  California, 
the  successful  bidder  to  receive  $12,500 
in  bonds  and  12,400  acres  of  land  per 
mile ;  the  road  to  be  completed  in  twelve 
years  and  then  to  become  the  property 
of  the  Government. 
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it  was  reconsidered  and  referred  to  a 
committee,  from  which  it  never  reap- 
peared. 

In  his  inaugural  address  in  1857, 
President  Buchanan  took  the  position 
that  the  building  of  a  Pacific  railroad 
was  a  military  necessity,  and  found  au- 
thority for  the  Government  to  construct 
it,  in  the  Constitution,  which  gives  the 
National  authorities  power  to  provide 
for  the  defence  of  the  Nation.  From 
1856  to  1864  bills  covering  the  construe- 


In  the  bill  of  1858  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  was  authorized  to  ask  for  pro- 
posals to  build  three  roads:  Minnesota 
to  Puget  Sound,  Missouri  or  Iowa  to 
California,  and  Texas  to  California. 

In  1860  a  bill  calling  for  two  lines  was 
introduced.  These  were  to  start  from 
Missouri  and  Iowa  on  the  East,  to  be 
united  at  some  point  near  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  extended  from  there  to 
the  Coast  as  one  line.  A  number  of 
prominent  men  were  named  as  corpora- 
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tors,  the  plan  of  Governtuent  control  or 
contract  being-  dropped. 

The  proposition  in  1861  was  a  land- 
g^rant  and  subsidy  for  three  routes — ^a 
northern,  a  central  and  a  southern.  This 
failed  only  for  lack  of  the  necessary 
two4hirds  majority. 

By  1862  the  situation  had  become 
acute.  Civil  War 
was  ragingf,  engross- 
ing all  the  powers  of 
the  Govern  nient. 
California  was  loyal 
with  a  s  t  r  o  ri  g  mi- 
nority in  favor  of  se- 
cession. The  loyal 
element  on  the 
Coast,  alarmed  over 
the  situation,   urged 
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the  necessity  of 

bringing    their 

section  into 

closer  relations 

with  the  people 

of  the  North 

and  t  h  e  Fed- 

e  r  a  1    Govern- 
ment   by    the 

constniction  of 

a  railroad;  this 

not   only   as   a   commercial 

political  necessity. 

As  a  result  came  the  Pacific  Railroad 
Bill  of  1862. 
This  author- 
ized  the  con- 
struction via 
South  Pass,  of 
one  through 
line  by  two 
separate  cor- 
porations ;  the 
western  end  to 
be  built  from 
San  Francisco 
eastward  by  the 


one     company, 

and   the  eastern 

end  from  Oma- 
ha  and    Kansas 

City    westward: 

the   two    lines 

from  the  eastern 

termini    to    be 

ti  n  i  t  e  d    at    or 

about  the  lOOtli 

meridian. 

Friends  of  the 

northern      route 

attempted 

to  have  it  substituted  for  the  South  Pass; 

also  when  tfiis  failed,  to  have  a  line  bv 

way  of  the  northern  route  included  in  the 

bill;  but  this 
also  \v  a  s  re- 
jected, and 
the  Union 
Pacific  and 
Central  F  a- 
cific  Railroad 
c  o  m  p  a  n  ies 
\v  e  r  e  duly 
chartered  and 
a  i  d    granted 


but    also    a 


JAT  COOKE. 


lIKMtV   VILLARD, 
I'ACrFK'    RArLnUAIi. 


them  in  the  shape 
of  bonds  and  land 
grants  to  assist 
them  in  construct- 
ing  their  respective 
lines.  This  was  ow- 
ing to  the  South 
Pass  Route  being 
well  and  favorably 

known  as  the  route  of  the  emigrant 
trains,  overland  stage  and  pony  express. 
It  had  the  settlements  of  Colorado  and 
Utah,  already  of  importance  as  way  sta- 
tions; and  what  was  of  even  greater  in- 
fluence  in   its   selection,   it   reached  the 
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seat  of  the  greatest  population  on   the 
Pacific  Coast  in  the  most  direct  manner 

Congress  and  President  Lincoln  Approve 
Land  Grant  for  Northern  Route. 

The  friends  and  advocates  of  the 
northern  route  had  not  been  idle.  In 
1859,  headed  by  Josiah  Perham,  they 
had  secured  a  charter  from  the  State  of 
Maine  for  the  "People's  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company."  The  salient  features  of 
the  charter  were :  to  raise  funds  to  build 
the  road,  by  popular  subscriptions  in 
small  sums,  with  Government  aid  in  the 
shape     of     a     land     grant.     Objections 


SMil  NT\IXJ4.    Mil  NT, 


were  rn  r  d  c  to  a 
Maine  corporation 
tniiUiiii^  a  railroad 
from  Minnesota  tn 
the  Coast,  ant  I  on 
this  grtniud  the  bill 
to  extend  Govern- 
ment akl  vvas  lost 
by  a  small  majority 


— fifty-five  ayes  to  sixty-six  nays. 
Dropping  the  Maine  charter,  Perham 
had  a  bill  introduced,  "granting  lands  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and 
telegraph  line  from  Lake  Superior  to 
Puget  Sound  by  the  Northern  Route.'' 
This  was  presented  May,  1864,  by  Thad- 
deus  Stevens;  was  amended  in  several 
particulars,  passed  both  houses  and  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  President  Lin- 
coln, July  2,  1864. 

This  bill  created  the  Northern  Pacific 

Railroad    Company.      The   organization 

was  to  be  effected  by  a  board  of   135 

commissioners,   which   included   Perham 

and  his  friends  identified  with 

the  People's  Pacific  Railroad. 

It    specitied    how    and    wiicn 

they  should  organize-     When 


THE    MISSION    RANGE.    MONTANA. 


r  KLUi  XT  II        C  A  Sf  V  O  S  KXTII A  NT K 

PROM   TIIK   WK^T    N-    V    T|l,U*lt 

AU>NU    TUB    RIVKR. 

this  was  done,  the  charter 
formally  accepted,  $2,000* 
000  of  its  $100,000,000  r^ap- 
ital  stock  suli.scribed  for 
and  ten  per  cent  of  the  snb- 
script  ions  received  in  cash, 
the    company    was    to    be 
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legally      constituted      and      established. 

The  Government  was  to  aid  it  by  a 
grant  of  land,  twenty  sections  to  the 
mile  in  the  states  of  Minnesota  and  Ore- 
gon, and  forty  to  the  mile  through  the 
intervening  territories  after  the  Indian 
title  had  been  extinguished.  No 
money  should  be  paid  by  the  Nationii! 
Government  to  aid  in  the  construction. 
and  no  mortgage  lien  or  bonds  shoitM 
be  issued  except  with  the  concurrence  of 
Congress. 

It  also  specified  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  have  the  right  to 
subscribe  to  the  stock.  The  company 
was  obligated  to  commence  construction 
within  two  years  and  to  complete  tlu' 
road  within  twelve  years,  or  by  July 
4,  1876. 

On  the  first  of  September,  1864,  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  commission- 
ers was  held  at  Boston.     Of  the  135 
named  by  Congress,  ninety-three  re- 
sponded,    an     organization   was 
effected,    Perham    being    elected 
president.    A  lengthy  address  was 
made  by  him,  in  which  he  gave 
$120,000,000  as  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  road,  and  $473,600,000  as 
the  returns  from  the  sale  of  lands 
at    $10.00   an    acre, — about    four 
times  what  they  actually  brought. 

The  other  officers  of  the  board 
were  elected,  offices  in  Boston  and 
Portland  for  the  subscription  of 
stock  authorized,  after  which  the 
meeting  adjourned.  Stock  to  the 
amount  of  20,075  shares,  a  beg- 
garly seventy-five  more  than  the 
statutory  requirement,  were  sub- 
scribed for  during  the  next  three  months, 
when  a  second  meeting  of  the  board  an  I 
subscribers  to  the  stock  was  held.  A  boani 
of  thirteen  directors  were  elected  who, 
organizing  the  next  day,  elected  Per- 
ham president  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
Is  Launched. 

The  company  was  now  duly  launched 
with  a  nominal  cash  asset  of  $200,750 
from  the  ten  per  cent  payment  of  the 
stock.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  di- 
rectors was  to  authorize  the  repayment 


of  any  cost  in  time  or  money  incurred 
obtaining    the    company's     charter. 


m 


There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  sub- 


r  il  U  I'S     IN' 

T  ir  n      i"As 


script  ions    were   gai^gcd  ^•^^ 

to  correspond  with  re- 
spect to  the  subscribers'  claims  on  this 
account;  certain  it  is  that  none  of  the 
amount  can  be  located  as  having  accrued 
to  the  benefit  of  the  company. 

A  period  of  inactivity  ensued,  lasting 
nearly  two  years.  Some  little  effort  was 
made,  but  without  any  great  success,  to 


.  \ 
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materialize  the  "popular  subscription" 
that  Perham  had  counted  on.  Attempt 
was  also  made  to  link  up  the  project 
with  that  of  the  Canada  Pacific  Railroad 
.(the  progenitor  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific), then  in  a  formative  stage,  but 
nothing  came  of  it. 

Perham  and  his  associates,  while  men 
of  good  standing,  were  not  of  the  class 
that  could  get  in  touch  with  men  of 
means.  Their  plan  of  popular  subscrip- 
tion was  a  dismal  failure;  Perham  him- 
self had  exhausted  his  means,  and  the 
organization  was  in  danger  of  losing  its 
charter  through  failure  to  commence 
construction  within 
the  two  years  spe- 
cified in  the  en- 
abling  act.  At  the 
same  time  there 
was  an  element  in 
Boston  that  appre 
ciated  that  there 
was  merit  in  the 
project,  and  while 
not  willing  to  fur- 
nish the  large 
amount  o  f  mone>' 
required  to  put  it 
in  shape,  were  im- 


willing  to  see  it  go  by  default.  In 
December,  1865,  a  meeting  was  called 
at  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  Boston, 
to  consider  ways  and  means  of 
placing  the  company  on  a  more  solid 
and  permanent  footing.  At  this 
meeting  Perham  admitted  he  was  ex- 
hausted both  financially  and  physically, 
and  so  disheartened  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  retire  if  arrangements  could  be 
made  to  reimburse  expenses  incurred 
and  take  care  of  outstanding  obligations 
that  were  pressing  for  settlement. 


Exit  Perhani 


FIRST    LOCOMOTIVE 
PACIFIC 


ON    TIIR 
RAILWAY 


NORTH KRN 


Enter  J,  Gregory  Smith 

Out  of  this  meet- 
ing grew  a  com- 
plete change  of 
p  e  r  s  onnel.  Per- 
ham and  his 
friends  retiring 
from  the  board  of 
directors,  and  being 
succeeded  by  new 
men,  among  them: 
J.  Gregory  Smith, 
president  of  the 
Central  V  e  r  mont 
Railroad  Com- 
pany ;      George 
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Stark,    president     of     the     Boston     & 
Lowell;     R.     D.     Rice,    of   the    M;LiHL 
Central;      Benjamin      F.      Qieney,      of 
Cheney's    Express    Company ;    Onslow 
Stearns,  of  the  Northern  Railroad,  etc. 
The  new  organization  elected  Mr  Smith 
president.    It  required  about  $100,000  to 
pay   off  the  outstanding  obligatinns  of 
the  company,  and  this  was  put  up  hy  tlie 
new  board,  they  also  agreeing  to  recog- 
nize the  $600,000  of  stock  that  had  been 
issued  by  the  Perham  administratiuti.     It 
was  not  the  intent  of  the  new  manage- 
ment to  do  more  than  keep  the  organiza- 
tion in  shape,  anticipating  that  oth<*r  in- 
terests   would   come   to   the    front    that 
would    undertake    the    building    of    the 
road.     Their  first  move  was  to  secure, 
throtigh  act  of  Congress,  an  extension  of 
two  years   in   the  time  of  commencinj^^ 
and  completing  the  road.     In  enckav*^- 
ing  to  interest  others  in  the  propt 
sition,    they    found   they   could    do 
nothing    unless    they    had    further 
aid  from  the  Government,  the  land 
grant    not    being    considered    suf- 
ficient inducement.     They  ac- 
cordingly applied  to  Congress 
for  a  guarantee  of  dividends 
for  twenty   years  at   six   per 
cent  on  their  capital  stock,  the 
issue     to     be     restricted     to 
$31,000  per  mile,  or  approxi- 
mately $60,000,000.  The  com- 
pany  was   to   surrender  one- 
half  of  their  land  grant,  all 
acreage    lying    south    of    the 
track,   and   to   reimburse   the 
jovernment  for  any  and   all 
outlay  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
done  from  net  earnings  of  the 
road.     This   proposition    met 
with    such    an    overwhelming 
defeat  in  1867  as  to  settle  the 
question   of  any   monetary   aid   thiMH^li 
Congressional  action. 

The  new  directors  by  this  time  were 
involved  too  deep  to  let  go,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  was  the  only  way 
in  which  they  could  hope  to  reimburse 
themselves.  They  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  organize  a  great  railroad  syn- 
dicate to  embrace  as  many  of  the  lead- 
ing lines  as  could  be  interested  in  the 
project.     Out  of  this   grew  what   was 


RJCnnnNO    A    fJRAI 

NEW    THACK    SH()\ 

B«U)W     OLD     LIN 


ritACK   GRAD- 


NORTH KRN    PACIFIC  STONE-BALLASTED  TRACK. 

generally  known  as  the  "Original  In- 
terests Agreement.*'  This  provided  that 
the  ownership  of  the  company  and  all 
its  interests  should  be  divided  into  twelve 
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shares,  each  of  which  should  be  paid  for 
at  $8,500,  the  proceeds,  $102,000,  to  re- 
imburse Smith  and  his  associates  for 
their  advances  to  the  Perham  crowd  and 
to  keep  the  charter  alive. 

Among  the  parties  to  this  agreement 
were  J.  Gregory  Smith,  president,  not 
only  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  but  also  of 
the  Central  Vermont;  W.  B.  Ogden, 
president  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwest- 
ern ;  R.  H.  Berdell,  president  of  the  Erie ; 
J.  Edgar  Thomp- 
son, president  of 
the  Pennsylvania : 
G.  W.  Cass,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pitts- 
burg; Fort  Wayne 
&  Chicago,  and 
Thomas  H.  Can- 
field,  a  railroad 
contra  ctor  and 
builder.  By  a  r- 
rangement  the  new 
owners  were  given 
representation  o  n 
the  board, \  the  old 
directors  resigning 
to  make  placed  for 
them. 

In  May,  1866, 
the  new  board  ap- 
pointed E.  F. 
Johnson,  who  has 
already  been  men- 
tioned, chief  cngi- 
n  e  e  r,  instructing 
him  to  commence 
the  survey  and  to 
locate  a  line  from 
Lake  Superior  to 
the  Red  River  of 
the  North ;  also  to 
locate  the  line 
from  Portland  east, 

and  to  make  a  reconnoissance  of  the 
country  between  Puget  Sound  and 
the  Columbia  River,  that  section  not 
having  been  covered  by  the  Govern- 
ment survey  under  Stevens.  The 
parties  to  the  "Original  Interests 
Agreement"  furnished  in  the  aggregate 
about  $250,000  to  carry  on  the  work  and 
to  meet  other  expenses  of  the  company. 
The  subscribers  of  the  $600,000  worth 
of    stock    during    Perham 's    administra- 


HOWARD     ELLIOTT.     PRRSIDRNT     OF    THE 
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tion  being  called  on  to  pay  the  ninety 
per  cent  balance  due  on  their  subscrip- 
tion, refused  to  do  so,  claiming  their 
services  entitled  them  to  the  stock  with- 
out further  payments.  This  claim  was 
not  admitted  and  their  stock  was  can- 
celed. During  the  next  two  years 
nothing  was  done  outside  of  carrying  on 
the  surveys  and  securing  a  further  ex- 
tension of  two  years.  This  latter  was 
covered  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  passed 
in  1868,  extending 
to  1870  the  time  of 
commencing  and  to 
1877  for  complet- 
ing the  line. 

In  1869  Chief 
Engineer  Johnson 
submitted  to  *t  h  e 
board  of  directors 
his  report  giving 
the  r  e  s  u  1 1  of  the 
various  surveys.  In 
doing  so  he  added 
h  i  s  recommenda- 
tion that  three  sec- 
tions, Lake  Su- 
perior to  the  Mis- 
souri River,  from 
the  head  of  navi- 
g  a  t  i  o  n  on  that 
river  to  the  Co- 
lumbia, and  from 
the  Columbia 
River  to  Puget 
Sound — should  be 
given  precedence 
in  construction : 
not  only  as  a  bene- 
fit and  conven- 
ience to  the  com- 
pany on  the  re- 
maining construc- 
tion, but  also 
on  account  of  the  needs  of  a  large 
and  rapidly  growing  population  al- 
ready located  in  those  sections.  With 
the  report  was  his  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  the  line,  $157,000,000  in 
all. 

The  board  approved  Johnson's  recom- 
mendations and  decided  to  proceed  to 
actual  construction  work.  First,  how- 
ever, the  problem  of  financing  the  under- 
taking had  to  be  solved. 
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Entrance  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co. 

At  this  time  Jay  Cooke  was  the  most 
prominent  financier  in  America,  and  his 
banking  houses,  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  of 
Philadelphia,  First  National  Bank  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  Cookt*  &  McCiil- 
loiigh  of  Loudon,  and  a  braticli  huuse  in 
New  York  City,  wert  among  the  best 
known  and  strongest  financial  institu- 
tions we  had.  This  was  the  outgrowth 
of  his  successc^s  in  placing  the  War 
Loans  of  the  United  States  Government, 
together  with  his  extensive  advertisitig. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  interests  iti 
the  Northern  Pacific  directorate  urgr  I 
the  desirability  of  securing  Cooke  as  ti- 


of  the  Northern  Pacific ;  the  other  work- 
ing west  from  Minnesota,  under  the 
leadership  of  Governor  Marshall  of  Min- 
nesota. The  findings  of  these  two  were 
embodied  in  a  report  made  by  Roberts. 


NOKTHKKN     PACIFIC^     RAILWAY     STATION 
AT    FARGO,    NORTH    DAKOTA. 

nancial  agent  of  the  company.  A  prop- 
osition to  this  end  was  made  to  him,  and 
taken  under  advisement  pending  investi- 
gation by  his  own  experts  of  the  pros- 
pective cost  of  the  line,  the  value  of  its 
land-grant  and  the  traffic  and  revenue  it 
could  count  upon. 

During  the  summer  of  1869  two  par- 
ties were  in  the  field  for  this  purpose ; 
one  on  the  Pacific  Coast  under  \V.  Mil- 
ner  Roberts,  afterwards  chief  engineer 


NORTH  KHN  PACI- 
FIC RAILWAY  m\- 
■\U\H.  NORTH  YAK* 
JMA.     WA!4inNCITCl.\ 

It    was    entirely 
favorably       and 
gave  as  his  eiiiti- 
mate  of  tlie  cost 
of    c<>nstrncting 
a  n  d     eqnippinef 
the    \m^    from 
Lake  Supverior 
io  i'uget  Sound 
$85,000,000, 
With    tlie    prupositinn    thus    en- 
dprsed    hy    their   own    L^xperts,  the 
ftrm  rif  Jay  CiH4<e  &  Co.  agreed  to 
accept    the    financial    agency 
on   certain   conditions,   and    a 
contract  to  that  effect  was  en 
tered  into  between  them   and 
the  cnnipany,  May,  1869,  with 
a  supplementary  one  the  Jan- 
uary     following,     stipulating 
further  conditions,  which  will 
now  be  described  in  detail. 

At  the  instigation  of  the  company  a 
bill  was  passed  by  Congress  amending 
its  charter  so  as  to  permit  an  issue  of 
bonds  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  its  rail- 
road and  telegraph  lines.  And  subse- 
quently, within  the  same  year,  1869,  an- 
other bill  was  enacted  authorizing  the 
construction  of  its  "Portland  Branch" 
from  Portland,  Oregon,  to  a  connection 
with    the  main    line    at    some    suitable 
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point  on  Puget  Sound.  Twenty-five 
miles  of  this  branch  was  to  be  con- 
structed by  July  2,  1871,  and  forty  or 
more  miles  per  annum  thereafter  until  it 
was  completed.  These  covered  part  of 
the  conditions  exacted  by  Jay  Cooke  & 
Co.  The  contract  between  them  and  the 
railroad  company  called  for  an  issue  of 
bonds  by  the  latter  to  the  amount  of 
$100,000,000,  interest  on  these  at  seven 
and  three-tenths  per  cent  to  be  payable 
in  gold.  This  issue  was  to  be  in  fifty 
dollar  bonds,  the  interest  beifig  fixed  so 
that  they  would  pay  the  holder  one  cent 
per  day.  . ,  These  bonds  were  to  be  sold 
by  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  at  par.  Out  of 
every  $100  proceeds  the  railroad  com- 
pany was  to  receive  eighty-eight  dollars, 
the  bank  twelve  dollars.  To  further  re- 
imburse the  latter  they  were  to  be  given 
$200  in  stock  for  every  $1,000  worth  of 
bonds  sold.  The  outstanding  stock, 
$600,000,  was  to 
.    ^  be    exchanged    for 

bonds  at  fifty  ceuiji 
on  the  dollar,  the 
ImnU    to  raise  $5, 


the  sole  financial  agents  and  depositary 
of  the  railroad. 

These  were  onerous  terras;  in  fact  it 
was  admitted  by  Cooke  that  he  had  pur- 
posely made  them  so  exacting  in  antici- 
pation that  they  would  be  refused  by  the 
directors  of  the  railroad. 

Jay    Cooke's   Retnarkable   Bond-Selling 
Campaign. 

Commencing  with  the  spring  of  1870, 
an  extensive  campaign  was  opened  by 
the  firm  to  advertise  the  proposed  road, 
and  to  sell  the  bonds,  the  idea  being  to 
reach  the  middle  classes  and  to  have 
them  invest  their  savings.  For  months 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  pick  up  a 
paper  published  in  the  North  without 
finding  a  reference  to  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  Liberal  payments  for 
space  brought  favorable  editorial  com- 
ments. Letters  from  army  officers,  en- 
gineers, members  of  Congress,  Gov- 
ernors of  States,  and  even  one  from  the 
\'icL--l 'resident  of  the  United  States  was 
]jrLfcnred,  City  dailies  and  country 
weeklies,  religious  and  secular,  all  were 
nt  ill  zed  in  impressing  upon  the  public 
tlic  fact  tiial  tlie  Northern  Pacific  Bonds 
offered  an  opijortunity  for  investment 
without  an  equal 
•-*  The  lime  was  propiti- 

ous.     The    Government 
had      conimenced 
to    reduce 
t  s      debt 


tm    DKTROIT    LAKE, 

000,000  vvitfiin  Ihirty  days  fmm 
the  date  of  the  supplementary 
contract  for  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  company,  with  which  the 
construction  was  to  be  com- 
menced at  once.  A  land  com- 
pany was  to  be  organized  to 
handle  town  sites,  etc.  Jay 
Cooke  &  Co.  to  be  recognized  as 


CHIPPEWA   INDIANS   AT  LEECH   LAKB. 
MINNESOTA 
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— at  the  rate  of  about  one  million 
dollars  a  day,  and  also  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  interest  on  its  obligations  to  five  per 
cent;  money  was  plentiful  and  times 
good.  As  a  result  over  8,000  subscrip- 
tions for  greater  or  less  amounts  were 
received,  every  section  and  all  classes 
being  represented  in  the  list.  In  two 
years  $30,000,000  was  received  by  the 
railroad  company  from  Jay  Cooke  &  Co. 
as  their  returns  from  bonds  sold. 

With  the  initial  payment  of  $5,000,000 
and  the  prospect  of  further  receipts 
ample  for  all  requirements,  the  directors 
commenced  active  construction.  Their 
first  steps  were  to  secure  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Rail- 
road, the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  and  a  lease  of  the  line  of  the 
Lake  Superior  &  Mississippi  River  Rail- 
road, extending  from  St.  Paul  to  Duluth. 
The  portion,  Duluth  to  Thompson  Junc- 
tion, or  Northern  Pacific  Junction  as  it 
was  called  later,  twenty-four  miles  due 
west  from  Duluth,  followed  the  proposed 
route  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  an 
arrangement  was  made  by  which  its 
track  should  be  used  by  both  lines 
jointly,  to  insure  which  a  half  interest 
in  that  portion  of  the  Lake  Superior  & 
Mississippi  River  Railroad  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Northern  Pacific. 

The  St.  Paul  &  Pacific,  which  they 
acquired,  was  a  line  chartered  and  [jar- 
tially  constructed  from  St.  Paul  to  the 
Canadian  border,  where  it  was  to  con- 
nect with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
road, then  under  construction  by 
the  Dominion  Government.  It 
subsequently  became  part  of  the 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Mani- 
toba Railroad,  now  the  Great 
Northern  Railway. 

The  Oregon  Navigation  Com- 
pany, the  other  line  acquired, 
was  a  system  of  steamboats  and 
portage  railroads  that  held  a 
monopoly  of  the  traffic  of 
the  Columbia,  Willamette 
and  Snake  rivers. 

Contracts  were  also  let 
for,  first,  the  construction 
of  the  line  Thompson  Junc- 
tion to  the  crossing  of  the 
Mississippi  River  at  Brain- 
crd,  Minnesota,  to  be 


known  as  the  Minnesota  division;  sec- 
ond, the  creation  of  an  artificial  harbor 
at  Duluth,  and  third,  the  building  of 
twenty-five  miles  of  the  line  from  Ka- 
lama,  Washington,  to  Puget  Sound. 

Ground  Broken  Under  Difficulties. 

On  February  15,  1870,  ground  was 
broken  near  Thompson  Junction.  Some 
seventy-five  persons  were  present,  most 
of  them  residents  of  Duluth  and  Su- 
perior City,  who  had  driven  over  in 
sleds  the  preceding  day  to  be  on  hand  at 
the  inauguration  of  work.  -It  was  neces- 
sary to  build  fires  to  thaw  out  the  ground 
before  this  could  be  done,  but  it  having 
been  accomplished,  a  few  wheelbarrows 
of  dirt  were  moved,  thus  permitting  the 
advertisements  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  to 
state  that  actual  construction  was  under 
way.  General  Ira  Spaulding,  the  en- 
gineer of  the  company,  in  charge  of  the 
work,  made  a  prophetic  speech :  that  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  might  be  an 
indication  of  what  could  be  anticipated, 
but  that  men  who  built  fires  to  thaw 
ground  and  hauled  snow  off  the  right- 
of-way,  were  only  spurred  to  greater 
efforts  by  obstacles  in  their  path. 

In  October,  1872,  J.  Gregory  Smith 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  company, 
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he  having  been  appointed  receiver  of  the 
Central  Vermont  Railroad,  which  he 
stated  would  occupy  all  of  his  time.  This 
action  was  precipitated  by  a  financial 
stringency  that  occurred  in  the  affairs 
of  the  company  about  that  time.  Funds 
had  been  coming  in  with  such  ease  and 
rapidity  that  the  board  of  directors  had 
made  expenditures  and  plans  as  if  there 
was  no  end  to  their  financial  resources. 
In  addition  to  the  main  line  they  had 
under  construction  the  Canadian  con- 
nection; were  planning  for  a  line  to  the 
Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  other 
expenditures  of  like  character. 

The  sale  of  bonds  was  letting  up,  the 
public  having  absorbed  about  as  much 
as  it  could  be  induced  to  take,  and  Smith 
was  practically  made  the  scapegoat  on 
which  the  troubles  of  the  board  were 
laid. 

A  reorganization  of  the  board  fol- 
lowed, General  George  W.  Cass,  the 
president  of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne 
&  Chicago  Railway,  being  elected  presi- 
dent in  Smith's  place,  and  an  advance 
made  by  the  members  of  the  board  from 
their  own  funds  to  meet  the  most  press- 
ing obligations. 

At  the  time  of  Cass's  election  he,  with 
five  others  of  the  directors,  were  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  a  committee  to  select  a 
terminal;  decide  between  several  dif- 
ferent routes  under  consideration,  and 
otherwise  look  after  the  Coast  interests. 
By  its  charter  the  road  was  to  terminate 
at  tidewater  in  Puget  Sound,  and  the 
exact  location  was  a  matter  of  much  mo- 
ment. After  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion the  committee  narrowed  the  avail- 
able locations  to  three,  Mulkiltea,  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  leaving  to  the  full  board 
the  decision  as  to  which  of  these  points 
it  should  be.  On  their  return  in  the  fall 
of  1872,  the  board  appointed  R.  D.  Rice 
vice-president,  and  J.  C.  Ainsworth 
managing  director  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
as  a  commission  to  adjust  the  questions 
arising  in  connection  with  the  Pacific 
Coast  terminal.  The  committee  settled 
on  Tacoma,  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  acquiring  by  purchase 
and  donation  a  large  body  of  land. 
The  Tacoma  Land  Company  was  organ- 
ized   as    a    subsidiary    company,   capital 


$1,000,000,  the  Northern  Pacific  hoWing 
.  a  majority.  The  work  of  attracting  set- 
tlers, selling  lots,  laying  out  the  city, 
building  wharves  and  otherwise  making 
ready  for  the  road  was  done  by  this 
company. 

While  on  the  Coast  the  details  of  the 
control  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company  was  settled  by  the  Cass  com- 
mittee, the  Northern  Pacific  purchasing 
a  majority  of  the  $5,000,000  capital 
stock  of  the  Navigation  Company  at 
forty  cents  on  the  dollar,  putting  it  up 
with  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  as  collateral  for 
advances  made  by  them. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  December 
31,  1872,  did  not  indicate  the  true  status. 
It  showed  519  miles  of  road  as  completed 
and  in  operation,  453  Lake  Superior  to 
the  Missouri  River  and  sixty-six  Co- 
lumbia River  to  Puget  Sound.  The 
financial  showing,  expended  to  date, 
was: 

Survpye     $  1,091,542 

Construction     12  200,600 

Rolling    stock     1908.897 

T«K)Jg,    machinery,    etc 358,330 

Uarbor    Improvements,    Dulutb    245,006 

Total     $15,804,374 

The  facts  were,  as  announced  by  Presi- 
dent Cass  early  in  1873,  that  the  com- 
pany had  a  floating  debt  of  $5,000,000, 
the  sale  of  bonds  through  Jay  Cooke  & 
Co.  had  practically  ceased,  and  that  the 
directors  individually  had  advanced  to 
the  company  all  they  were  able  to  raise 
rather  than  see  construction  work  stop. 
The  earning  power  of  the  completed  por- 
tion of  the  line  was  not  anywhere  near 
sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  charges. 
On  the  Eastern  end  the  only  business 
was  that  required  to  take  care  of  the  new 
towns  that  had  sprung  up  along  the  line, 
there  being  little  or  nothing  produced  to 
create  traffic.  On  the  Pacific  a  single 
mixed  train  daily  answered  all  purposes. 
Notwithstanding  this  unfavorable  show- 
ing the  interest  charges  were  piling  up  at 
the  rate  of  $2,000,000  per  annum.  This, 
however,  was  taken  care  of  by  an  issue 
of  bonds  convertible  into  lands. 

Panic  of  1873  Suspends  Construction. 
At  this  stage  came,  if  it  was  not  oc- 
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casioned  by  the  wild  financiering  of 
Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  in  Northern  Pacific, 
the  Panic  of  1873.  It  was  inaugurated 
by  the  failure  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co., — first 
their  New  York  house,  closely  followed 
by  the  Philadelphia  establishment.  While 
lasting  but  a  short  time,  its  effect  was 
far  reaching.  All  railroad  construction 
was  suspended,  the  entire  financial  sys- 
tem of  the  country  was  paralyzed,  oc- 
casioning the  stoppage  of  thousands  of 
mills  and  factories,  throwing  many 
thousands  of  men  out  of  employment. 

The  firm  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  was 
thrown  into  bankruptcy.  Among  its 
assets  found  by  the  trustees  were  obliga- 
tions of  the  Northern  Pacific  for  a  large 
amount,  being  for  advances  made  for 
construction  purposes.  This  was  par- 
tially secured  by  Oregon  Navigation 
Company  stock,  and  in  the  subsequent 
settlement  this  stock  was  sold  and  thus 
lost  by  the  Northern  Pacific. 

It  seemed  as  if  there  was  nothing  to 
hope  for;  money  was  not  obtainable  for 
further  construction,  interest  charges 
were  piling  up,  while  earnings  were 
hardly  paying  operating  expenses.  The 
stock  in  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad 
and  the  Tacoma  Land  Company  were 
sold,  expenses  reduced,  and  every  effort 
made  to  tide  over  until  the  arrival  of 
better  times. 

Billings'  Plan  Rescues  Company, 

From  this  condition  the  company  was 
rescued  by  a  plan  of  reorganization 
originated  by  Frederick  Billings,  one  of 
the  directors.  What  this  was  and  how 
carried  into  effect  can  best  be  told  in  Mr. 
Billings'  own  words  as  given  in  a  Con- 
gressional investigation:  "When  the 
crash  came  there  were  three  interests, 
the  bondholders,  the  stockholders  and 
owners  of  the  proprietary  interests.  The 
bondholders,  11,000  in  number,  were 
scattered  from  Maine  to  Texas.  In  addi- 
tion to  $29,000,000  of  bonds  outstanding 
there  was  a  considerable  floating  debt, 
while  the  road  was  more  than  paying 
operating  expenses.  It  had  reached  no 
objective  point,  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
it  further  to  make  what  had  been  in- 
vested in  it  valuable.  But  in  its  then 
condition  no  additional  funds  could  be 


raised,  and  so  early  in  the  spring  of  1875 
it  was  thought  best  to  foreclose  the  mort- 
gage, to  get  rid  of  the  load  of  debt,  and 
to  place  it  in  a  condition  for  further  de- 
velopment. All  parties  interested  were 
brought  together  and  harmonized,  tod  in 
a  few  months  the  property  was  sold  and 
speedily  taken  out  of  court. 

"The  agreement  which  harmonized  all 
parties  was  this :  the  capital  stock,  which 
by  the  charter  was  $100,000,000,  was  di- 
vided into  $51,000,000  preferred  and 
$49,000,000  common,  the  bondholders 
were  to  have  $30,000,000  of  preferred 
stock  for  their  $30,000,000  of  bonds.  As 
their  bonds  drew  seven  and  three-tenths 
per  cent  interest  in  gold,  the  interest  was 
called  eight  per  cent.  Two  years'  inter- 
est had  already  accrued  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  give  the  preferred  stockholders 
this  two  years'  accrued  interest  and 
three  years  in  advance — five  years  in- 
terest at  eight  per  cent  or  forty  per 
cent,  so  that  each  holder  of  a  bond  of 
$1,000  received  $1,400  of  preferred 
stock.  This  absorbed,  say,  $42,000,000 
of  the  preferred  stock,  leaving  $9,000,- 
000  in  the  treasury  for  general  pur- 
poses. Stockholders  in  the  original  com- 
pany were  to  receive  common  stock  in 
the  new,  share  for  share,  were  not  al- 
lowed to  vote  for  several  years,  and  only 
to  receive  dividends  after  the  preferred 
stock  had  received  its  eight  per  cent.  The 
remainder  of  the  capital  stock,  after  de- 
ducting $51,000,000  preferred  and  what 
common  was  issued  to  the  stockholders, 
was  to  be  distributed  to  the  owners  of 
the  proprietary  interests." 

President  Cass  Appointed  Receiver. 

In  compliance  with  this  arrangement 
the  company  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
President  Cass  as  receiver,  April,  1875, 
the  road  sold  and  in  possession  of  the 
new  company  by  the  end  of  August  the 
same  year.  When  General  Cass  re- 
signed the  presidency  upon  his  appoint- 
ment as  receiver,  Vice-President  C.  B. 
Wright  was  elected  in  his  place.  For 
the  next  two  years  to  operate  the  com- 
pleted portion  of  the  road  and  carry  the 
floating  debt  was  about  all  that  was  ac- 
complished. The  discovery  of  coal  de- 
posits  east  of   Tacoma   occasioned   the 
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construction  of  the  "Puyallup  Branch," 
thirty -one  miles,  in  1876,  the  funds  for 
its  construction  coming  from  the  net 
earnings  of  the  Eastern  section.  In 
1877  the  affairs  of  the  company  took  a 
better  turn,  increased  population  along 
the  line  brought  up  the  earnings.  Witli 
an  increase  of  traffic  came  the  question 
of  a  more  direct  line  to  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  it  becoming  evident  that 
these  cities  were  to  be  the  distributing 
points  for  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  Up 
to  this  time  business  to  or  from  points  on 
the  line  had  to  be  hauled  from  St.  Paul 
to  Thompson  Junction  over  the  Lake 
Superior  &  Mississippi  River  Railroad, 
thence  west  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  a 
distance  of  240  miles  to  Brainerd,  as 
against  100  miles  by  a  direct  line.  Of 
this  100  miles,  seventy-five,  St.  Paul  to 
Sauk  Rapids,  was  already  constructed 
and  in  operation  by  the  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis &  Manitoba  Railroad,  successor  to 
the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  a  perpetual  contract  for 
the  joint  use  of  this  line  by  the  two  com- 
panies, the  Northern  Pacific  and  Mani- 
toba. A  new  company,  the  Western 
Railroad  of  Minnesota,  was  formed  by 
the  directors  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
and  under  its  charter  a  line,  Sauk  Rapids 
to  Brainerd,  was  completed  in  Novem- 
ber, 1877,  and  leased  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  for  ninety-nine  years.  This  gave 
them  the  haul  via  their  own  and  a  much 
more  direct  line  to  and  from  St.  Paul. 

In  1878  twenty  miles,  Fargo  to  Cas- 
selton,  was  all  the  construction  accom- 
plished, one  reason  for  this  being  the 
uncertainty  over  the  company's  rights. 
Congress  had  extended  the  time  for  com- 
pletion of  the  road  to  July  4,  1877.  Not- 
withstanding repeated  efforts  had  been 
made  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  a  fur- 
ther extension,  one  thing  holding  it  up 
being  the  attitude  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  who  insisted  on  the  imme- 
diate completion  of  the  line  along  the 
Columbia  River  as  a  condition  of  fur- 
ther legislation,  his  purpose  being  to 
break  up  the  monopoly  of  the  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  Company.  This  un- 
certainty existed  until  the  decision  of  the 
Attorney-General  in  1879 :  "that  the  time 
for  the  completion  of  the   road   would 


not  expire  until  July  4,  1879  ....  and 
that  it  must  be  held  until  Congress  took 
steps  to  declare  a  forfeiture  of  the  grant, 
it  remains  in  full  force  and  effect." 

Satisfied  that  no  adverse  action  would 
be  taken  by  Congress  so  long  as  con- 
struction was  going  on,  the  company  de- 
cided its  best  policy  would  be  to  proceed 
to  complete  the  line. 

Frederick  Billings  Elected  President. 

In  May,  1879,  President  Wright  re- 
signed and  his  place  was  filled  by  the 
election  of  Frederick  Billings,  already 
referred  to  as  the  author  of  the  plan  of 
reorganization.  Under  his  administration 
construction  was  resumed  from  Fargo 
west  and  on  the  line  from  the  junction  of 
the  Snake  and  Columbia  Rivers  east  to 
Lake  Pend  d'Oreille.  It  was  deemed  inad- 
visable to  antagonize  the  Oregon  Steam 
Navigation  Company  by  building  along 
the  Columbia,  and  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  remunerative  earnings  from  such 
a  line,  even  were  it  constructed,  un- 
less it  had  an  extension  into  the  Palouse 
country  to  feed  it.  Funds  for  these  ex- 
tensicHis  were  procured  by  the  sale  of 
bonds  secured  by  the  line  and  land-grant 
appertaining  to  it,  stock  equal  in  amount 
being  given  as  a  bonus.  The  Missouri 
division  required  $2,500,000  in  bonds 
which  was  readily  placed.  Then  the 
Pend  d'Oreille  division  was  financed 
by  the  issue  of  bonds,  $20,000  to  the 
mile,  subscribers  receiving  but  seventy 
cents  in  preferred  stock  on  each  dollar's 
worth  of  bonds.  Construction  on  the 
Missouri  division  from  Mandan  west, 
commenced  early  in  the  spring  of  1879, 
all  material  for  it  being  carried  across 
the  Missouri  River  on  tracks  laid  on  the 
ice.  The  season  having  been  unusually 
severe  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep 
the  river  open  for  the  transfer  .  boat. 
General  Rosser,  the  engineer  in  charge 
of  construction,  adopted  a  unique  expe- 
dient that  was  without  precedent,  and  one 
that  excited  considerable  comment.  Ties 
twelve  feet  in  length  were  laid  on  the 
frozen  surface  of  the  river  and  the  rails 
laid  on  them,  the  track  being  ballasted 
by  allowing  water  to  freeze  between  the 
rails.  On  the  roadbed  thus  constructed 
the  trains  of  the  company  were  success- 
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fully  operated  until  the  spring  thaws 
broke  up  the  ice  in  the  river,  when  the 
transfer  boat  Union  was  again  put  in 
service. 

Material  for  the  construction  of  the 
Pend  d'Oreille  division  was  shipped  from 
Philadelphia  to  Portland  around  the 
Horn.  Rails  at  this  time  cost  the  com- 
pany forty-five  dollars  per  ton  at  tide- 
water, Philadelphia,  and  forty-four  dol- 
lars at  Cleveland.  Those  intended  for 
the  eastern  end  were  handled  from 
Cleveland  to  Duluth  by  lake.  A  heavy 
item  of  expense  in  this  year's  (1879) 
budget  was  the  cost  of  renewal  of 
ties,  trestles  and  bridges  on  the  Min- 
nesota and  Dakota  divisions.  These 
were  originally  pine  and  tamarack  and 
required  replacing.  It  was  also  deemed 
advisable  to  do  considerable  work  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Deer  Lodge  or  Hell  Gate 
River,  near  Garrison,  Montana.  The 
Gould  interests  were  pushing  the  con- 
struction of  the  Utah  Northern  Narrow 
Gauge  into  Montana  and  it  was  feared 
they  might  appropriate  the  pass. 

Two  important  moves  were  made  dur- 
ing 1880.  The  transfer-boat  service 
across  the  Missouri  River  was  very  un- 
satisfactory, besides  being  liable  to  in- 
terruption from  ice  in  winter.  In  conse- 
quence a  bridge  was  decided  upon  and 
its  construction  started.  The  other  was 
an  agreement  with  the  Oregon  Railway 
&  Navigation  Company,  made  with 
Henry  Villard,  its  president.  This  gave 
the  Northern  Pacific  exceptionally  fa- 
vorable terms  for  the  movement  of  its 
construction  material  from  Portland  to 
Wallula,  the  option  to  use  the  line  of 
that  company  between  those  two  points, 
and  did  away  with  the  necessity  of  the 
construction  of  what  would  have  been 
an  extremely  expensive  piece  of  road 
from  Wallula  to  Portland.  Villard's  ob- 
ject was  to  postpone,  if  not  entirely  do 
away  with,  the  Northern  Pacific's  build- 
ing down  the  river  over  the  right-of-way 
they  had  acquired.  Their  doing  so 
would  have  broken  up  his  monopoly  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  business;  be- 
sides the  transcontinental  traffic  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  would  be  of  great  value 
to  his  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company. 


This  same  year,  1880,  an  immense 
section  of  land  hitherto  included  in  the 
Indian  Reservations  was  thrown  open  to 
settlement.  This  meant  that  for  150 
miles  along  the  road  there  would  be 
settlers  and  consequent  business  for  the 
company,  besides  eliminating  the  Indian, 
who  had  proved  a  disagreeable  factor. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation,  though  the  com- 
pany's charter  gave  them  the  right  to 
build  through  it,  the  attitude  of  the 
Indians  was  such  that  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  pay  them  $25,000  for  their 
consent,  which  even  then  was  reluctantly 
given.  It  was  this  same  section  that  Red 
Qoud,  the  Sioux  chief,  had  declared,  in 
1873,  should  not  be  built,  and  which 
when  surveyed  required  the  presence  of 
1,500  soldiers  as  escort  for  the  engineers. 

In  the  fall  of  1880  President  Billings 
arranged  with  the  banking  houses  of 
Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  Drexel,  Morgan 
&  Co.  and  A.  Belmont  &  Co.  for  the 
floating  of  a  bond  issue  of  $40,000,000. 
Since  the  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  fiasco  the  di- 
rectors had  been  afraid  to  attempt  any 
extensive  issue  of  stock  or  bonds,  the 
"banana  belt"  advertising  of  1873  having 
left  Northern  Pacific  securities  in  rather 
bad  odor  among  the  general  public.  Thus 
far  the  plan  had  been  to  segregate  their 
issues  so  as  to  cover  the  immediate  di- 
vision for  which  they  were  required. 
With  the  increased  mileage,  larger  earn- 
ing power  and  the  backing  of  these  three 
powerful  firms,  it  was  felt  they  could 
safely  return  to  the  more  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement of  general  mortgages. 

The  arrangement  in  this  case  was  to 
issue  the  bonds  in  four  installments  dur- 
ing 1881,  1882  and  1883,  the  first  at 
ninety  cents,  the  other  three  at  ninty-two 
and  a  half  cents.  One  feature  of  the  ar- 
rangement that  afterwards  proved  disas- 
trous, was  that  the  bonds  could  only  be 
issued  as  the  road  was  completed  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioners, at  the  rate  of  $25,000  to  each 
mile.  This  plan  made  no  provision  for 
funds  for  work  in  advance  of  track-lay- 
ing. 

With  the  money  thus  provided  plans 
were  made,  not  only  to  extend  the  main 
line    west    to    connect    with    the    Pend 
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d'Oreille  division,  but  also  for  the  Cas- 
cade division  from  Tacoma  east,  and  for 
several  branch  lines  in  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

Henry  Villard's  Famous  ''Blind  Pool/' 
and  the  First  ''Merger/' 

These  latter  interfered  with  Villard's 
plans  for  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Company,  not  only  threatening 
his  monopoly,  but  also  involving  the  loss 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  transcontinental 
traffic,  the  haul  of  which  he  wanted  for 
his  line  from  Wallula  to  Portland. 

To  protect  his  interests  he  went  into 
the  market  and  quietly  proceeded  to  ac- 
quire a  controlling  interest  in  the  North- 
ern Pacific  stock— $31,000,000  of  the 
$49,000,000  of  the  common  stock  pro- 
vided for  in  the  plan  of  reorganization 
had  been  issued,  $18,000,000  of  it  still 
being  in  the  treasury. 

To  enable  him  to  accomplish  this,  with 
other  plans  in  connection,  Villard  re- 
quired a  large  amount  of  ready  cash, 
over  $20,000,000.  To  secure  this  he  or- 
ganized among  fifty  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  what  he  called  a  "pur- 
chasing syndicate,"  but  which  the  press 
dubbed,  and  which  has  ever  since  been 
known  as  "The  Blind  Pool."  The  par- 
ticipants knew  they  were  joining  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  company  to  be  called 
the  Oregon  &  Transcontinental,  and  that 
it  was  to  acquire  the  control  of  the  Ore- 
gon Railroad  &  Navigation  Company, 
and  for  other  purposes  to  them  un- 
known. 

Induced  by  the  promise  of  participa- 
tion in  profits  and  by  the  uniform  suc- 
cess of  his  previous  enterprises,  over 
double  the  amount  asked  for  by  Villard 
was  subscribed. 

Eighteen  million  dollars  of  the  common 
stock  was  still  in  the  Northern  Pacific 
treasury  and  when  President  Billings 
and  the  board  of  directors  discovered, 
much  to  their  surprise  and  chagrin,  that 
Villard  held  a  majority  of  the  outstand- 
ing stock,  their  first  move  was  to  issue 
this  treasury  stock,  which  under  the  plan 
of  reorganization  was  to  go  to  the 
owners  of  "the  Original  Interests."  This 
was  prevented  by  an  injunction  obtained 


by  Villard.  Being  thus  left  with  a  mi- 
nority interest,  Billings  resigned,  being 
succeeded  by  Villard  in  September, 
1881. 

The  Oregon  &  Transcontinental  Com- 
pany, to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  holding  or  se- 
curity companies  since  become  general — 
the  original  "Northern  Security  Com- 
pany" as  it  were. 

The  purpose,  as  announced,  was  to 
acquire  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Ore- 
gon Railroad  &  Navigation  Company, 
and  the  Northern  Pacific,  thus  assuring  , 
harmony  of  operation;  to  provide  them 
with  funds  needed  for  extensions  of 
their  own  lines,  and  for  the  construction 
of  such  additional  lines  as  might  be 
found  advisable  in  the  development  or 
protection  of  their  traffic.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  Oregon  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000,000,  of  which  $30,000,000  was 
issued  to  the  subscribers  of  the  $20,000,- 
000  cash  paid  in. 

Upon  taking  hold  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, Villard  found  $34,000,000  avail- 
able out  of  the  $40,000,000  blanket  mort- 
gage, but  this,  as  explained,  was  only  to 
be  had  upon  the  completion  and  accept- 
ance by  the  United  States  Government 
of  new  track,  none  of  it  being  avail- 
able for  the  very  necessary  preliminary 
work. 

Owing  to  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  and  the  refusal  of  the 
Washington  authorities,  and  of  Presi- 
dent Arthur  after  President  Garfield's 
death,  to  appoint  commissioners  to  in- 
spect and  accept  the  completed  line, 
for  over  a  year  the  Northern  Pacific  was 
obliged  to  meet  an  outlay  of  over 
$2,000,000  a  month  for  construction  and  ^ 
equipment  without  any  receipts  from 
bonds.  This  was  done  through  advances 
made  by  the  Oregon  &  Transcontinental. 

During  1882  and  1883,  500  miles  of 
branch  lines  in  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana and  Washington  were  completed  in 
addition  to  the  construction  of  the  main 
line.  The  bridge  across  the  Missouri  at 
Bismarck,  1,426  feet  long  with  an  ap- 
proach of  two  miles  on  the  west  and 
6,000  feet  on  the  east,  was  also  finished 
in  1882. 


(To  be  concluded  next  month.) 
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Digging  Coal  Under  the  Sea 

By  Arthur  Frankland 


HE  discovery  of  coal  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  of 
gold  in  California  were 
I  wo  events  of  far-reach- 
ng  importance  in  the  up- 
Imilding  of  the  West. 
0(Mh  rii,>iigh,  gold  in  California  and 
coal  in  British  Columbia  were  discov- 
ered at  about  the  same  time. 

Though  coal  plays  a  less  spectacular 
role  than  gold ;  though  men  do  not  stam- 
pede to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth . 
when  a  new  coal  discovery  is  made,  as 
they  do  at  the  report  of  new  diggings  in 
the  gold  fields ;  though  coal  does  not  fur- 
nish the  settings  for  innumerable  ro- 
mances, nor  the  motive  for  crime  as  does 
the  yellow  metal,  yet  it  plays  a  no  less 
important  part  in  modem  commerce. 

It  was  at  Fort  Rupert  that  the  first 
discovery  of  coal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


was  made,  but  the  coal  was  of  poor 
quality.  Shortly  afterward  coal  was  dis- 
covered at  Nanaimo,^  on  Vancouver 
Island. 

An  interesting  story  is  told  about  the 
discovery.  An  Indian,  so  the  legend 
goes,  was  traveling  along  the  beach  when 
he  came  to  one  of  the  camping-grounds 
of  his  tribesmen,  the  Nanaimo  Indians. 
He  stopped  to  cook  his  dinner,  and  soon 
had  a  fire  of  dry  driftwood  blazing  on 
the  beach,  over  which  he  extended  a 
piece  of  venison.  While  the  meat  was 
cooking  he  went  back  a  few  rods  to 
gather  more  driftwood.  Turning  around 
to  see  whether  the  blaze  was  high  enoug-l? 
to  burn  the  meat,  he  saw  an  impudent 
crow  that  had  hopped  up  to  the  fire  and 
was  reaching  for  the  meat.  Hastily  pick- 
ing up  the  first  stone  which  came  to 
hand  he  threw  it  at  the  crow.    With  an 
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insulting  caw,  the  bird  hopped  to  the 
o'ther  side  of  the  fire.  The  Indian  hast- 
ily picked  up  several  black  chunks  which 
had  been  dislodged  from  a  seam  that 
cropped  out  of  the  bank  above,  and  hur- 
ried to  the  fire  to  save  his  dinner.  The 
crow,  thinking  discretion  the  better  part 
of  valor,  flew  away  as  the  Indian  ap- 
proached. So  the  Indian  dropped  his 
black  rocks  beside  the  fire,  and  resumed 
gathering  his  driftwood.  Taking  these 
rocks  a  few  minutes  later,  he  arrcinged 
them  around  the  burning  sticks  to  con- 
centrate the  blaze  upon  the  meat.  In  a 
few  moments  the  Indian  was  astonished 
to  see  the  rocks  taking  fire  and  blazing 
as  though  they  were  wood.  This  being 
a  mystery  he  could  not  solve,  he  aban- 
doned the  effort  and  fell  to  upon  his 
dinner.  While  he  v^ras  eating  two  other 
Indians  came  up  and  sat  down  for  a 
moment's  chat.  He  told  them  of  the 
vwnderful  blazing  rocks,  but  they  were 
incredulous.  To  prove  his  statements 
true,  he  went  to  the  bank  and  with  a 
stick  pried  out  several  chunks  of  the 
hard,  black,  rock-like  substance,  and 
bringing  them  back  to  his  camp-fire  he 
put  them  on  the  blaze.  In  a  moment  the 
three  Indians  were  interestedly  watching 
the  burning  rocks.  One  of  the  Indians 
picked  up  several  of  the  "rocks  that 
burn"  and  took  them  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
Factor  to  seek  an  explanation  of  this  re- 
markable phenomenon.  The  Hudson 
Bay  Factor  was  immediately  greatly  in- 
terested and  went  with  the  Indian  to  see 
where  the  burning  rocks  came  from.  He 
promptly  took  possession  of  the  outcrop- 
ping coal  vein,  in  the  name  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company  developed 
the  prospect  till  they  had  proved  its  com- 
mercial value,  when  they  sold  out  for  a 
good  simi  to  a  coal-mining  company.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  the  Nanaimo 
coal  was  very  much  superior  to  the  coal 
at  Fort  Rupert,  and  in  consequence  the 
Fort  Rupert  mine  was  abandoned. 

As  practical  coal  miners  were  not  to 
be  secured  in  the  early  days  of  coal  min- 
ing on  Vancouver  Island,  the  company 
induced  Indians  to  go  to  work  in  the 
mines  by  the  promise  of  blankets,  beads 
and  tobacco.     But  stooping  all  day  in  a 


shaft  or  tunnel,  working  with  a  pick  or 
shovel,  did  not  suit  the  Indians,  so  they 
quit.  When  remonstrated  with  they 
said:  "The  Great  Spirit  meant  his  chil- 
dren, the  Redmen,  to  be  in  the  open  air. 
to  hunt  and  to  fish,  and  to  live  in  the 
forest,  or  on  the  streams  and  lakes.  We 
do  not  live  long  enough  to  waste  our 
lives  under  the  ground  doing  work  we 
do  not  like.  The  white  man  likes  to 
work  at  hard  and  disagreeable  tasks, 
and  in  ugly  and  unhealthy  places.  He 
will  work  in  your  mines ;  we  do  not  care 
to."  So  they  departed  to  the  herring 
fisheries  or  went  up  the  Eraser  River  to 
catch  salmon. 

The  departure  of  the  Indians  brought 
the  coal  mining  to  an  abrupt  stop,  for 
lack  of  workmen.  Word  was  sent  to 
England  and  a  number  of  experienceil 
coal  miners  were  engaged.  These 
miners,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
came  over  to  the  new-world  coal-fields 
in  the  year  1853,  in  the  ship  Princess 
Royal.  Today  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  these  pioneer  coal  miners  of  '53  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  the  coming  of 
the  Princess  Royal  to  Vancouver  Island 
as  enthusiastically  as  do  the  hardy  sons 
of  New  England  the  coming  of  the  May- 
flower to  the  bleak  New  England  coast. 

During  the  early  years  of  mining  at 
Nanaimo,  the  coal  was  mined  on  the 
beach  only ;  but  as  the  vein  ran  out  under 
the  bed  of  the  ocean,  it  was  decided  to 
follow  it.  A  shaft,  now  known  as  "No.  1 
Shaft,"  was  sunk  near  the  shore-line  to  a 
depth  of  700  feet. 

Work  was  started  on  the  "under-sea" 
mining  in  1881,  but  the  preliminary  work 
occupied  nearly  two  years,  so  it  was  not 
until  1883  that  the  mine  became  a  ship- 
per. From  1883  to  the  present  date  the 
mine  has  been  in  continuous  operation 
with  the  exception  of  two  short 
.periods;  the  first  was  caused  by  an  ex- 
plosion in  which  many  lives  were  lost, 
and  in  which  the  mine  was  badly 
wrecked,  and  the  second  was  caused  by  a 
strike. 

For  the  past  twenty-two  years  the 
average  annual  output  of  this  mine  has 
been  300,000  tons  of  coal. 

One  can  get  a  better  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  work  when  he  is  told  that 
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the  mine  has  shipped  6,600,000  tons  of 
coal,  and  that  in  addition  to  this  amount 
of  coal,  acres  upon  acres  of  the  sea  have 
been  reclaimed  by  dumping  the  waste 
rock  from  the  mine  into  the  ocean.  It  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  what  has  been  done, 
when  you  are  told  that  from  the  base  of 
No.  1  Shaft  to  the  extreme  end  of  its 
northern  tunnels,  the  distance  is  over 
three  miles,  while  from  the  base  of  the 
main  shaft  you  can  walk  two  and  one- 
half  miles  in  a  southerly  direction.  The 
tunnels  also  bear  east  and  west  for  sev- 
eral miles,  so  that  if  you  wish  to  explore 
the  various  levels  and  stopes,  and  to  fol- 
low the  devious  windings  of  the  "under- 
sea" tunnels,  you  would  have  a  week's 
steady  travel.  Rails  are  laid  to  every 
part  of  the  mine  being  worked.  The 
rails  are  light  ones,  yet  their  total  weight 
is  6,000  tons,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
there  is  at  least  120  miles  of  track. 

Upon  entering  the  mine  you  will  see 
both  naked  lights  and  safety  lights  in 
use.  You  step  into  the  cage  and  sud- 
denly you  begin  dropping  into  an  ap- 
parently endless  pit.  Past  the  mouth  of 
tunnels,  past  heavy  whitewashed  timbers 
which  reflect  the  electric  lights,  you  drop 
till  you  reach  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
At  the  base  of  the  shaft  you  can  look 
down  long  vistas  of  tunnels  which  seem 
to  stretch  out  indefinitely  in  all  direc- 
tions. It  will  take  you  a  few  moments  to 
get  your  bearings  in  this  strange  and 
dream-like  under-world.  Cars  come  and 
go,  workmen  appear  and  disappear  like 
gnomes.  Far  in  the  distance  you  can  see 
a  gray  creature  which  looks  like  a  jack 
rabbit  hopping  down  the  track;  when  it 
approaches,  however,  you  discover  it  is 
a  patient  gray  mule  pulling  a  car  of 
coal. 

The  horses  and  mules  seem  oddly  out 
of  place  in  these  tunnels.  You  wonder 
if  they  would  know  what  grass  was  if 
they  were  turned  out  in  some  green  pas- 
ture, after  their  long  imprisonment  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  where  their  only 
light  is  artificial,  and  where  the  restless 
tides  ever  rise  and  fall  far  above  their 
heads. 

Cars,  engines,  rollers,  electric  motors,, 
endless  cables,  all  work  automatically. 
Even  the  men  and  the  mules  come  and 


go  with  methodical  regularity  as  though 
they,  too,  were  mere  cogs  in  some  stu- 
pendous machine. 

Attached  to  timbers  within  easy  reach 
of  the  workmen  are  the  wires  of  the 
signaling  apparatus.  These  communi- 
cate with  the  engine  room  so  that  the 
workman,  whether  he  be  a  hundred  rotls 
or  several  miles  distant,  may  signal  the 
engineer  in  case  of  need. 

Here  at  the  top  of  the  slope  you  will  see 
a  double  line  of  cars,  those  on  one  track 
being  loaded,  and  after  being  dumped 
they  return  empty  on  the  other.  The 
cars  are  attached  to  an  endless  cable  by 
the  grip  system,  similar  to  that  used  in 
the  street-car  cable  system.  Should  the 
grip  slip,  automatic  blocks  between  the 
rails  prevent  the  car  from  running  away, 
while  the  next  car  will  push  the  one  that 
has  lost  its  grip  up  to  the  top  of  the 
slope. 

Where  the  grade  is  heavy  enough  to 
take  the  empty  cars  down  without  other 
aid  than  gravity,  the  single  cable  system 
is  utilized.  The  cable  is  attached  to  the 
cars,  the  bell  rung  and  away  go  the  cars 
with  the  "rope  rider"  in  front.  The 
slopes  are  long,  frequently  a  mile  or 
more,  and  the  cars  descend  at  a  furious 
pace;  the  faster  they  go,  the  louder 
groans  the  roller  over  which  the  cable 
runs. 

As  I  wished  to  go  down  to  the  end  of 
the  slope,  the  rope  rider  told  me  to  climb 
in  one  of  the  empty  cars.  No  sooner 
was  I  safely  in  than  the  signal  was  given, 
and  away  we  went  at  what  seemed  a 
dangerous  speed.  I  spoke  of  it  to  the 
rope  rider.  "Huh,"  he  said,  "this  isn't 
fast — you  can  see  the  timbers.  When 
we  really  are  going  at  a  good  clip,  the 
timbers  look  as  close  together  as  the 
pickets  of  a  fence,  and  when  she  goes 
down  at  top  speed,  they  become  just  a 
blur." 

I  left  the  "trip,"  as  they  call  the  cars, 
as  soon  as  it  landed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
slope,  and  waited  for  the  mule-driver  to 
come  in  with  his  "trip."  Soon  he  came 
rattling  in.  Just  when  I  thought  the 
mule  would  be  crushed  between  the 
cars,  like  a  pistol  shot  he  gave  the  com- 
mand: "Haw!"  The  mule  hawed  and 
was  unhooked,  and  was  then  fastened  to 
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the  empty  cars,  while  the  loaded  ones 
were  attached  to  the  cable  to  be  drawn 
to  the  top  of  the  slope.  The  boss  and 
myself  climbed  into  an  empty  car  and 
away  trotted  the  mule. 

The  "face"  of  the  coal  is  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  We 
started  off  at  a  brisk  rate,  past  the  open 
mouths  of  old  and  abandoned  roads, 
coming  to  closed  doors  which,  as  if  by 
magic,  opened  at  our  approach  and  closed 
behind  us.  I  discovered  that  boys  were 
stationed  at  these  doors  to  open  and  close 
them,  and  thus  regulate  the  ventilation 
in  the  mine.  We  came  to  a  relay  sta- 
tion, and  made  a  flying  switch;  the 
driver  unhooked  the  mule,  which  jumped 
to  one  side,  while  another  mule  trotted 
along  and  stepped  in  front  of  the  car, 
to  which  the  driver  hitched  him  without 
stopping  the  car.  One  feature  of  the 
harness,  which  strikes  the  novice  as  re- 
markable, is  the  absence  of  reins,  the 
mules  being  guided  by  the  commands, 
"haw,"  "gee"  and  "whoa." 

Mules  are  much  more  satisfactory  and 
serviceable  in  a  mine  than  horses,  as  the 
mule  will  keep  fat  at  work  that  will  kill 
a  horse.  If  a  horse  is  overloaded  he 
frets  himself  thin  trying  to  do  the  work, 
but  the  mule  knows  too  much  for  that, 
and  elevates  his  hind  legs  instantly, 
scientifically,  and  continuously  till  the 
driver  has  reduced  his  load.  A  good 
"mule  skinner"  can  get  twice  as  much 
work  out  of  the  animal  as  a  driver  who 
is  not  in  sympathy  with  it.  The  driver 
and  his  long-eared  partner  must  main- 
tain cordial  relations  and  have  a  mutual 
understanding  of  each  other's  rights  and 
prerogatives  before  satisfactory  work 
can  be  done.  When  such  is  the  case 
things  run  like  clockwork,  and  many^^ 
time  the  mule's  sure-footedness  and  in- 
stant obedience  saves  both  himself  and 
his  driver  from  death  when  a  runaway 
car  comes  flying  down  the  grade. 

We  disembark  at  the  "face"  where  a 
couple  of  miners  are  at  work.  One  of 
the  men  is  holding  the  drill,  while  the 
other  swings  the  hammer  as  surely  and 
as  regularly  as  though  his  back  and  arms 
were  moved  by  machinery.  Soon  the 
hole  is  drilled,  the  explosive  put  in  and 
tamped,   and   the   miners   wait    for   the 


"shot  lighter"  to  come  and  light  the  shot. 
Before  he  does  so,  he  tests  the  air  to  see 
if  there  is  any  firedamp— that  dreaded 
enemy  of  the  coal  miner;  he  also  sees  if 
the  shot  is  properly  prepared.  The  shot 
lighter  directs  us  to  the  fire  boss,  whom 
we  find  busy  supervising  repairs  of  the 
ventilating  system. 

The  brattice,  which  is  of  lumber  or 
canvas  is  used  to  conduct  air  to  all 
working  places.  It  is  usually  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  passageway,  thus  di- 
viding the  place  into  an  airway  and  a 
return  airway. 

In  one  of  the  stalls  we  are  cautioned 
as  to  the  danger  of  gas,  so  we  extin- 
guish our  naked  lights  and  take  safetv 
larnps.  As  the  safety  lamp  is  raised  to- 
wards the  roof  of  the  tunnel  a  faint  blue 
light  or  "cap,"  as  the  miners  term  it, 
appears  over  the  flame.  It  lengthens  out 
and  suddenly  explodes  in  the  lamp  with 
a  sharp  report  like  the  pop  of  a  cham- 
pagne cork.  The  fireman  lowers  the 
lamp  cautiously,  explaining  as  he  does 
so  that  if  the  lamp  is  pulled  down  quickly 
the  flame  would  be  drawn  through  the 
gauze  and  the  gas  in  the  mine  exploded. 
"The  most  usual  form  of  gases  met  in  a 
coal  mine,"  explains  the  fire  boss,  "are 
marsh  gas  and  black  damp,  called  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  occasionally  sulphuretted 
hydrogen."  By  careful  supervision  of  the 
ventilating  system  these  injurious  gases 
are  driven  out  of  the  mine  by  way  of  the 
return  airway.  As  gas  is  influenced  great- 
ly by  weather  conditions,  expanding  and 
contracting  as  the  barometer  rises  and 
falls,  it  is  extremely  unsafe  to  allow  it 
to  gather  anywhere  in  the  mine,  hence 
the  necessity  for  constant  vigilance  in 
regard  to  ventilation. 

Where  the  mine  is  dusty  or  gives  off 
gas,  the  use  of  explosives  is  a  matter  of 
serious  consideration  and  extreme  care. 
The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  blast 
frequently  opens  up  a  "feeder"  of  gas, 
and  at  times  ignites  it.  While  the  light- 
ing of  the  feeder  is  not  in  itself  very 
dangerous,  the  real  danger  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  apt  to  set  the  coal  on  fire. 

Black  powder,  though  once  in  common 
use,  is  dangerous,  as  it  gives  off  consid- 
erable flame  when  exploding,  and  is  apt 
to  ignite  the  gas  which  may  be  liberated. 
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Dynamite  is  largely  used  at  present, 
since  it  gives  off  little  or  no  flame,  be- 
sides being  a  more  powerful  explosive. 
It  is  also  used  in  extinguishing  a  fire 
when  a  feeder  of  gas  has  become  ignited, 
or  when  the  coal  has  caught  fire.  The 
explosion  of  the  dynamite  produces  a 
vacuum  and  the  fire  is  put  out  for  lack 
of  air  since  the  gas  will  neither  explode 
nor  bum,  unless  mixed  with  a  certain 
amount  of  atmosphere. 

Some  of  the  mine  operators  refuse  to 
use  dynamite  as  it  breaks  the  coal  up 
more  than  black  powder.  They  are  wil- 
ling to  risk  the  danger  to  human  life, 
since  human  life  is  cheap,  and  since 
miners  who  are  killed  may  be  readHy  re- 
placed. In  some  mines  cartridges  of 
caustic  lime  are  used.  Water  is  forced 
into  contact  with  the  lime  by  means  of  a 
pumip,  which  causes  the  cartridges  to  ex- 
pand to  five  times  their  original  size. 
Seven  cartridges,  the  usual  charge,  gen- 
erate a  steam  pressure  of  2,850  pounds. 

The  West  has  the  unenviable  distinc- 
tion of  possessing  the  most  gassy  mines 
in  America,  if  not  in  the  whole  world. 
They  are  the  Crows-Nest  Mines  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  The  gas  in  these  mines 
occasionally  makes  sudden  outbursts, 
forcing  large  quantities  of  coal  from  the 
solid  wall,  and  choking,  with  its  poison- 
ous fumes,  the  miners  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  explosion. 

Fourteen  of  the  miners  were  killed  in 
one  of  the  terrific  outbursts  of  gas  in 
these  mines  during  the  year  1904,  and 
the  level  was  filled  with  coal  for  400 
feet.  Twenty  minutes  prior  to  the  ex- 
plosion the  fireman  had  made  an  exam- 
ination and  found  the  mine  clear  of  gas. 
Such  powerful  force  did  the  exploding 
gas  exert  that  coal  was  thrown  for  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  beyond  the  mouth, 
of  the  tunnel. 

Vancouver  Island  coal  is  a  bituminous 
coal,  and  is  excellent  for  making  steam 
and  for  household  uses.  A  remarkable 
feature  of  the  Nanaimo  mines  is  the 
large  dyke  which  runs  due  east  and  west 
through  the  formation ;  the  coal  on  the 
north  side  of  the  dyke  is  hard  and  is 
suitable  for  domestic  use,  while  the  coal 
on  the  south  side  is  soft  and  is  used  for 
steam  purposes.     In  these  mines  there 


are  two  distinct  seams  separated  by  a 
stratum  of  conglomerate  rock  ranging 
in  thickness  from  forty  to  seventy  feet. 
The  upper  seam  of  coal  is  from  four  to 
twenty  feet  thick,  while  the  lower  one  is 
only  from  two  to  four  feet  thick.  This 
smaller  seam  was  long  considered  with- 
out value,  as  by  the  old  methods  it  cost 
too  much  to  mine  it,  but  with  the  intro- 
duction of  modern  machinery  in  place  of 
the  hand-tool  mining,  this  seam  is  now 
a  profitable  asset  of  the  mine. 

The  lower  seam  is  very  unpopular 
with  the  miners,  as  it  is  so  narrow  that 
during  his  entire  eight-hour  shift,  a 
miner  has  no  chance  to  straighten  to  his 
full  heighth,  but  must  work  in  a  cramped 
and  uncomfortable  position. 

Mining  is  now  largely  conducted  by 
mechanical  means.  Where  the  miner 
formerly  drilled  by  hand,  the  drills  are 
driven  by  compressed  air  conveyed  in 
long  pipes  from  the  surface.  The  sound 
is  continuous  and  old  miners  do  not  like 
the  innovation,  as  they  say  that  by  the 
old  system  they  could  instantly  hear  any 
creaking  or  grinding  of  the  coal  in  the 
roof,  the  preliminary  sign  of  a  cave-in, 
and  get  to  safety.  Now  a  continuous 
racket  of  the  air-drill  deadens  all  warn- 
ing sounds,  and  sometimes  the  roof 
crashes  down  upon  the  workers. 

The  Eastern  coal  fields  are  usually  of 
uniform  pitch  and  thickness,  while  the 
coal  fields  of  the  West  are  very  irregular 
in  pitch  and  are  much  broken  by  faults, 
necessitating  a  great  deal  of  rock  cutting 
to  keep  an  even  grade  for  the  hauling  of 
the  coal.  Western  mines  require  con- 
siderable prospecting  on  this  account,  so 
these  two  factors  make  Western  mining 
more  expensive  than  in  Eastern  fields, 
but  the  compensating  feature  of  it  is 
that  the  price  of  coal  in  the  West  is 
much  higher  than  in  the  East. 

Here  we  use  a  system  which  is  not 
practiced  in  the  East — the  "long-wair* 
system.  This  method  of  mining  involves 
taking  out  every  pound  of  coal  and  re- 
placing it  with  waste  and  timber  termed 
"cogging."  The  face  of  the  coal  is  in 
one  long  working  face  across  which  the 
air  travels  freely. 

The  Eastern  method,  which  is  also 
frequently  used  in  the  West,  is  known  as 
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the  "pillar-and-stair*  system.  By  this 
system,  rooms  twenty-five  feet  or  so 
apart  are  driven,  leaving  a  column  of 
coal  twenty  feet  in  width  between  the 
rooms  to  serve  as  a  support  to  the  roof. 
Occasionally  these  pillars  are  taken  out 
after  stalls  have  been  driven,  but  it  is 
very  hazardous  work.  Providing  there 
is  a  good  roof,  this  method  does  not  re- 
quire so  much  timbering  as  is  required 
in  the  long-wall  system,  and  consequently 
more  used  in  the  Eastern  mines  where 
timber  is  fully  as  valuable  as  coal.  The 
long  wall  is  less  dangerous  than  the  pil- 
lar-and-stall  workings  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  when  the  coal  is  taken  out  the 
section  is  finished,  and  no  vacant  place  is 
left  for  the  accumulation  of  gas. 

Electric  motors  are  used  here,  though 
they  cannot  be  made  use  of  except  in 
mines  that  are  comparatively  free  of 
gas,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  the 
sparking  from  the  rails  and  wires  ignit- 
ing the  gas. 

The  position  of  fireman  is  one  of  great 
responsibility  since  it  involves  not  onlv 
good  judgment,  but  a  marvelously  good 
memory  also,  as  the  fireman  must  be 
able  to  tell  from  examination  the  con- 
dition of  every  working  place  in  the 
mine. 

Stations  in  the  mine  are  equipped  as 
hospitals  in  miniature.  Here  are  stretch- 
ers, splints,  liniments  and  bandages,  all 
grinnly  suggestive  of  the  danger  which 
constantly  menaces  the  underground — 
and  under-sea — workers. 

The  long  distance  from  the  shaft  to  the 
working  places  has  been  for  years  a 
source  of  needless  suffering  and  danger. 
Frequently  a  badly  injured  miner  would 
have  to  be  taken  several  miles  through 
the  tunnels  and  galleries  before  coming 
to  the  main  shaft  where  he  could  secure 
the  services  of  the  surgeon.  Much  of 
this  needless  suffering  has  been  elimi- 
nated by  establishing  a  number  of  "first- 
aid-to-the-injured*'  stations  throughout 
the  mine,  where  all  necessary  equipment 
is  always  on  hand. 

This  system  was  organized  by  the  local 
physician,  who  also  organized  an  ambu- 
lance class  to  whom  he  gave  frequent 
lectures.  As  a  consequence' many  of  the 
miners  themselves  prove  able  assistants 


at  times  of  accident,  and  are  ready  with 
their  services  on  the  spot.  So  useful  was 
this  plan  found  that  a  bill  was  introduced 
in  Parliament  requiring  all  applicants 
for  certificates  as  mine  manager,  to  pass 
an  examination  in  "first  aid"  before  be- 
ing given  a  certificate.  This  is  now  a 
law. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  under- 
sea mine  has  less  water  present  than 
many  much  smaller  mines  located  far  in- 
land. It  is  thought  that  the  Nanaimo 
River,  which  flows  into  the  harbor  near 
by,  constantly  deposits  silt  and  mud, 
which  covers  the  floor  of  the  sea,  form- 
ing a  cement  which  renders  the  roof  of 
the  mine  impervious  to  water.  Notwith- 
standing this  fact  the  water  pumped 
from  the  mine  undoubtedly  comes  from 
filtration  from  the  sea  above,  as  it  is 
salty. 

The  pit  head  of  a  mine  is  a  busy  place, 
especially  here,  since  the  two  grades  of 
coal  found  in  the  mine  require  two  dis- 
tinct sets  of  tipples,  screens  and  con- 
veyers. 

Near  at  hand  is  one  of  the  upcast  air 
shafts  in  which  is  stationed  a  huge  fan. 
This  mine  has  four  ventilating  shafts; 
two  upcast  and  two  downcast,  which 
ventilate  the  mine  at  the  rate  of  200,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute. 

The  coal-hoisting  shaft  is  used  only 
for  coal,  though  until  a  year  ago  all  of 
the  miners  were  lowered  to  their  work 
down  this  shaft.  When  the  new  eight- 
hour  law  went  into  effect  making  it  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  be  employed 
underground  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  eight  hours  at  a  stretch,  the  man- 
agement, to  prevent  decreasing  the  out- 
put of  coal,  ordered  the  miners  to  go  to 
their  work  by  way  of  the  Protection 
Island  shaft.  This  arrangement  worked 
a  serious  inconvenience  upon  the  miners, 
since  it  caused  them  a  trip  across  the 
ferry  at  an  expense  not  only  to  their 
pocket  but  to  their  health.  Coming 
from  the  mine  after  eight  hours  hard 
work  underground  they  were  very  sus- 
ceptible to  the  cold  wind  blowing  across 
the  water,  and  many  of  them  constantly 
had  colds  as  a  result  of  the  exposure. 

In  the  old  days,  Nanaimo  Harbor  pre- 
sented a  picturesque  scene,  filled  as  it 
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was  with  sailing  ships  waiting  their  turn 
at  the  wharf  to  secure  their  cargo  of 
coal.  At  that  time  the  loading  apparatus 
was  a  very  primitive  affair;  now,  how- 
ever, it  is  strictly  modern.  A  steamer, 
whose  capacity  exceeds  that  of  several 
of  the  old  sailing  vessels,  receives  her 
cargo  in  forty-eight  hours  or  less,  the 
apparatus  being  able  to  handle  6,000  tons 
of  coal  in  that  time.  The  coal  is  very 
hard  and  stands  a  long  journey  without 
being  broken  up,  having  in  respect  to  its 
shipping  qualities  no  equal  in  the  West. 
In  some  of  the  mines  the  coal  goes  di- 
rectly from  the  mine  to  the  ship,  the  pit 
head,  bunkers,  and  wharf  being  together. 
The  link-belt  conveyers  keep  up  a  cease- 
less clanking  and  rattling  as  their  steady 
black  stream  of  coal  is  discharged  into 
the  ship's  hold.  The  Vancouver  Islani! 
mines  have,  for  foreign  shipment,  a 
great  advantage  over  the  mines  in  the 
Sliddle  West,  inasmuch  as  the  coal  re- 
quires no  long  trip  by  rail  to  come  to  the 
seaboard,  but  is  mined  at  deep  water  and 
may  be  loaded  directly  upon  the  ships. 

I  wonder  if  those  who  come  into  the 
harbor   ever   think   that    far   below   the 


steamer  that  is  bringing  them  to  port, 
scores  of  men  are  picking  and  shoveling, 
drilling  and  blasting,  to  provide  the  fuel 
that  carries  them  on  their  journeys  of 
business  and  pleasure.  I  wonder,  as 
their  boat  glides  over  the  restless  water, 
if  they  ever  speculate  as  to  what  would 
happen  to  the  men  beneath  them,  if  they 
should  inadvertently  approach  too  closely 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  if  a  tremor 
of  the  earth  should  open  up  a  crack  in 
the  roof  of  the  mine  and  let  the  ocean 
pour  into  the  mine.  But  in  spite  of  this 
ever-present  danger,  the  miners  are  good 
natured  and  happy.  When  their  work  is 
over  they  take  their  recreation  in  ath- 
letic sports,  at  which  they  are  very  ex- 
pert, and  also  in  hunting  large  game  in 
the  hills  about  Nanaimo. 

The  work  of  the  coal  miner  may  be 
more  prosaic  than  that  of  the  gold  miner, 
but  let  there  come  a  shortage  of  coal,  and 
we  are  brought  to  an  immediate  realiza- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  humble 
toilers  far  down  in  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  and  we  find  how  necessary  to  our 
comfort  and  existence  is  the  product  of 
the  coal  mine. 
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The  Children's  Tombstones 


By  Dorothea  Nourse 


jLD  Jeremiah  pulled  his 
horse  down  to  a  walk  as 
he  came  to  the  two 
scrubby  mesqitite  trees, 
whose  foliage  made  the 
one  spot  of  greenness  far 
as  the  eye  could  see.  They  were  poverty- 
stricken  enough  looking,  these  trees,  but 
beautiful  in  contrast  to  the  dry,  dusty, 
closely-nibbled  buffalo  grass  that  cov- 
ered the  prairie.  They  were  the  only 
trees,  too,  on  the  whole  J — sheep-ranch. 
In  the  doubtful  shade  of  their  lace- 
leaved,  scrawny  branches  lay  three  ob- 
long mounds,  dry  and  covered  with  dust, 
like  all  the  surrounding  prairie. 

As  Jeremiah  looked  at  these  mounds, 
his  lean,  shaggy  face  broke  into  some- 
thing approaching  a  smile. 

"The  little  shavers  have  been  waiting 
a  long  time  for  their  stuns,  but  I  've  got 
the  price  of  'em  in  my  pockets  now  all 
right,"  he  thought. 

He  spurred  his  horse  and  trotted  off, 
an  awkward,  solitary  figure  against  the 
failing  sunset  light.  In  the  ranch-house 
door  stood  his  wife,  Angelica,  watching 
for  him.  Her  wisp  of  hair  was  drawn 
off  a  face  brown  and  seamed  by  the  dry 
western  winds.  Her  mouth  was  drawn 
down  at  the  corners  and  hard  set.  She 
looked  like  a  woman  whom  one  would 
never  think  of  contradicting.  In  fact  no 
one  ever  had  contradicted  her — except 
Jeremiah, — Jeremiah  himself  being  a 
man  of  no  small  determination. 

"Have  any  luck  with  the  muttons?" 
she  asked  as  the  pony  stopped  before 
her. 

Jeremiah  got  down  deliberately  from 
his  saddle  and  came  into  the  kitchen  be- 
fore he  replied. 

"Best  I  've  had  for  years.  You  fix 
yourself  up  and  git  ready  to  go  into  town 
in  the  morning.  We  are  goin'  to  have 
them  grave-stuns  for  the  children." 


Angelica  turned  away  without  a  word. 
The  fierce  glitter  of  her  little  brown  eyes 
softened  with  tears  and  her  mouth  took 
on  for  the  moment  a  tender  curve. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  scarlet  fever  had 
snatched  from  Angelica  and  Jeremiah, 
within  one  week,  their  two  little  boys 
and  one  tiny  baby  girl.  The  good 
Methodist  minister  who  rode  that  cir- 
cuit, buried  them  out  under  the 
mesquites.  Jeremiah  said  then  that  if  in 
the  fall. the  sale  of  muttons  were  good, 
each  little  grave  should  be  marked  with 
a  stone.  But  one  misfortune  after  an- 
other followed  the  death  of  the  babies. 
Often  the  old  couple  lacked  even  enough 
to  eat;  new  stock  must  be  bought;  new 
windmills  were  a  necessity.  The  babies' 
stones  were  postponed  from  season  to 
season.  As  one  hard  year  followed  an- 
other, Angelica  grew  sharper  and  more 
bitter.  All  the  trials  and  deprivations  of 
her  lonely  life  summed  themselves  up  in- 
to a  passionate  longing  to  give  to  each 
of  her  dead  children  this  one  earthly  tri- 
bute of  a  grave-stone  inscribed  with  the 
name  and  date  of  birth  and  death,  and 
made  orthodox  with  a  text  from  scrip- 
ture. Now  and  then,  when  for  a  time  it 
seemed  as  if  things  on  the  ranch  were 
promising,  her  dream  soared  to  a  de- 
sign on  each  stone — angels,  perhaps,  or  a 
cross  and  crown  with  flowers  inter- 
twined. She  longed  with  all  the  inten- 
sity of  her  checked  mother-love  to  have 
the  headstones  pretty,  such  as  other  lit- 
tle ones  had  who  lay  in  the  cemeteries 
"back  East."  And  now  at  last  her  weary 
time  of  waiting  had  come  to  an  end.  She 
was  to  see  her  dream  for  the  children 
come  true.  Her  wrinkled  face  wore  a 
look  of  suppressed  joy  and  her  lips  their 
strange  tender  smile,  as  she  went  about 
the  usual  preparations  for  supper.  She 
even  noticed  as  she  stood  in  the  door 
calling  Jeremiah   to  the  evening  meal. 
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how  the  crimson  of  the  evening  glow 
transformed  the  monotonous  dullness  of 
the  bleak  prairie  into  a  land  of  exquisite 
softness  and  peace. 

As  Jeremiah  and  his  wife  drove  out 
onto  the  prairie  in  the  early  flush  of 
dawn,  next  day,  each  was  awkwardly 
kind  to  the  other.  They  said  little  dur- 
ing the  twenty-mile  drive.  Jeremiah  was 
thinking  with  pride  of  the  stone  slabs 
that  at  last  were  going  to  mark  those 
dusty  mounds  under  the  mesquite  trees, 
and  Angelica  had  slipped  back  fifteen 
years.  Her  throat  ached  with  the  feel- 
ing of  a  little  yellow  head  against  her 
breast  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  mater- 
nal love  as  she  saw  her  two  small  sons 
again  before  her. 

In  a  county  town  of  a  thousand  inhab- 
itants, the  supply  of  stones  suitable  for 
tiny  graves  is  limited.  The  dealer  in 
tombstones,  barb-wire  fencing  and  sun- 
dries had  but  one  design  in  stock.  This 
was  a  small  slab  of  sandstone  with  a 
text  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
figure  of  a  little  lamb.  There  was  a  fair 
supply  of  these  stones. 

Angelica  and  Jeremiah  looked  doubt- 
fully at  the  lamb.  They  thought  there 
might  be  something  a  little  more  sugges- 
tive of  where  innocent  little  children  go 
when  they  die.  Lambs  did  not  seem  at 
all  heavenly  to  them,  but  there  was  no 
choice  and  they  were  obliged  to  be  sat- 
isfied. After  all  to  have  the  stones,  no 
matter  what  the  design — was  happiness 
enough;  and  with  the  added  names  and 
dates  they  were  loaded  into  the  back  of 
the  light  spring-wagon  when  the  couple 
were  ready  to  drive  home  in  the  late 
afternoon. 

The  old  man  and  his  wife  had  spent 
the  part  of  the  day  not  occupied  by  the 
one  important  errand,  in  haggling  over 
necessary  purchases  and  in  talking  with 
ranch  people  and  townsmen  whom  they 
chanced  to  meet.  Angelica  very  rarely 
saw  people  and  when  she  did  she  was 
always  irritated  by  them.  A  day  like 
this  spent  with  other  human  beings  tired 
her  more  than  hours  of  hard,  solitary 
labor  on  the  ranch.  The  freshness  and 
purity  of  the  early  morning  had  faded 
from  the  atmosphere  as  they  drove  back 
over  the  bleak  prairie.  Angelica's  visions 


of  the  early  morning  had  disappeared, 
leaving  in  their  place  a  feeling  of  vague 
unrest  and  loneliness  that  even  the 
thought  of  the  three  little  tombstones  in 
the  back  of  the  wagon  did  not  relieve. 
Her  occasional  glances  at  Jeremiah  made 
her  set  her  jaw  rriore  finnly  and  brought 
back  the  glitter  to  her  eyes.  His  lips 
were  pressed  together  in  a  straight  line, 
his  gray,  unshaven  chin  stuck  out  aggres- 
sively. He  was  counting  over  in  his 
mind  the  little  money  that  was  left  and 
wondering  if  he  could  not  have  made 
some  sharper  bargains.  The  thought  of 
a  settlement,  probably  tomorrow,  with  a 
neighboring  ranchman  for  J -Bar  sheep 
that  had  been  feeding  on  the  wrong  side 
of  their  border,  was  also  drifting  across 
his  mind.  But  in  the  chaos  of  Angel- 
ica's tired  brain  the  one  subject  must  in- 
evitably be  uppermost,  and  as  the  fami- 
liar landmarks  of  the  ranch  began  to  ap- 
pear, she  roused  herself  and  Jeremiah  by 
the  abrupt  query: 

"How  be  we  going  to  fix  them 
stones  ?" 

Jeremiah  had  seen  the  stones  in  posi- 
tion too  long  with  his  mind's  eye  to  hes- 
itate for  an  answer. 

"To  the  foot  of  the  graves.  Whar 
else  would  they  go?"  he  growled. 

Angelica's  dreams,  too,  had  shown 
them  to  her  for  years,  and  always  they 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  graves  with  the 
mesquite  trees  behind  them. 

"To  the  head  of  the  graves  is  the  only 
place  they  'd  ought  to  go,"  she  said  with 
a  snap. 

Jeremiah  drew  up  his  trotting  ponies 
with  a  jerk.  He  knew  that  tone  of  voice 
from  long  experience.  He  let  the  reins 
fall  slack  between  his  knees.  His  ponies 
stood  stock  still. 

"We  '11  set  right  here  until  we  settle 
that  question,"  he  said  ominously. 

Even  the  prairie  dogs  who  looked  out 
of  their  holes  as  the  couple  came  in  sight, 
might  have  been  expected  to  see  that 
Jeremiah  never  would  give  in.  As  for 
Angelica,  she  had  never  in  her  life  been 
known  to  yield  a  point  unless  it  were  ex- 
torted from  her  by  superior  physical 
strength.  They  sat  there  in  the  wagon, 
the  helpless  baby  stones  behind  them,  ar- 
guing and  wrangling  until    the    sunset 
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and  the  long  after-glow  had  faded  from 
the  sky.  Angelica's  heart  ached  and  dry 
sobs  clutched  her  throat.  The  babies 
should  have  their  graves  pretty,  like  other 
little  children  who  lay  under  the  earth. 
To  put  the  stones  at  the  foot  was  to  spoil 
utterly  the  whole  effect.  They  were  her 
children,  her  pretty  girl  and  tiny  pair  of 
manly  sons,  and  hers  was  the  right  to 
decide.  To  give  in  to  the  wrong  placing 
of  the  stones  was  to  fail  in  her  loyalty  to 
her  children.  She  would  die  first.  To 
Jeremiah,  it  was  simply  a  piece  of  wom- 
anly foolishness  to  which  his  sovereign 
right  as  man  and  master  would  not  let 
him  yield. 

At  last  the  old  man  got  down  from  the 
wagon  and  unhitched  his  horses.  "Them 
tombstuns  'II  lay  right  there  in  that 
wagon  until  you  agree  to  have  'em  set 
whar  they  had  ought  to  be,  at  the  foot  of 
the  graves,"  he  said  furiously,  and 
mounting  one  of  the  horses  and  leading 
the  other,  he  rode  off  toward  the  house. 

Angelica  climbed  stiffly  down  after 
him  and  followed,  trudging  through  the 
dust  and  darkness.  She  stumbled  along 
over  the  two  miles  of  prairie  road  in 
agony  of  soul.  Unshed  tears  blinded  her 
eyes  and  dry  sobs  broke  from  her  lips. 
The  little  ones  were  forsaken  and  be- 
trayed and  the  anguish  of  it  was  more 
than  she  could  bear,  but  it  never  even 
occurred  to  her  that  to  yield  the  point  in 
dispute  would  sooth  her  anguish. 

So  week  in  and  week  out,  year  after 
year,  the  old  wagon  rested  where  it  had 
been  left.  The  road  on  which  it  stood 
was  deserted  and  another  one  made  to 
take  its  place.  The  summer  sun  burned 
down  on  the  pitiful  deserted  tombstones. 
The  dust  fell  on  them  and  covered  the 
white  lambs  with  dirt,  and  in  the  spring, 
the  rains  washed  them  clean  again.  All 
this  time  Angelica  and  Jeremiah  went 
about  their  duties  on  the  ranch.  There 
were  good  years  and  bad  years.  The 
mesquite  trees  by  the  little  graves  grew 
more  angular  and  twisted.  Jeremiah  still 
slowed  his  horse  as  he  passed  that  way 
and  longed  to  put  the  stones  in  place. 
The  hunger  in  Angelica's  heart  to  see  the 
pretty  headstones  marking  the  children's 
graves  came  to  be  a  dull  insistent  ache. 
But     neither    Angelica    nor     Jeremiah 


thought  for  one  moment  of  giving  in. 
A  "Norther,"  blowing  sixty  miles  an 
hour,  came  down  upon  the  prairie  one 
winter  day,  and  broke  the  tottering  old 
wagon,  standing  deserted  by  the  wayside. 
The  grave-stones,  gray  and  worn  with 
exposure,  slipped  down  to  the  ground 
and  lay  side  by  side  on  the  hard  brown 
prairie.  On  one  of  them,  through  the 
accumulation  of  dust,  could  plainly  be 
seen  the  inscription. 

JEREMIAH  SAMUEL 

Born  September  16,  18. . . 

Died   December   6,    18... 

''Suffer  the  little  Children  to 

come  unto  Me/' 

The  second  stone  was  similar  save  in 
the  name  and  dates.  The  third  had  fallen 
on  the  reverse  side.  The  little  lamb,  pit- 
ifully dirty  and  weather-stained,  lay 
prostrate  in  his  stone  bed.  Tiny,  live, 
white  lambkins,  passing  with  their  moth- 
ers, snuffed  it  over  with  soft  little  bleats, 
or  licked  it  gently  with  their  inquisitive 
red  tongues.  Generation  after  genera- 
tion of  lambs  bleated  and  snuffed  over 
the  poor  little  white  brother  and  passed 
on  their  way. 

In  the  course  of  years  Angelica  and 
Jeremiah,  old  and  gray  and  with  the 
strength  of  their  tempers  and  obstinacv 
undiminished,  decided  to  move  up  closer 
to  the  Devil's  River  country.  As  they 
started  on  their  way  out  from  the  old 
home,  they  passed  for  the  last  time  the 
mesquite  clump.  Old  Angelica's  lips 
quivered,  as  they  drove  by,  but  her  soul 
was  unyielding. 

Jeremiah  looked  at  the  mounds  cover- 
ing the  dust  of  the  three  rosy-faced 
babies,  two  of  whom  would  have  been 
men  by  this  time,  with  children  of  their 
own,  and  a  lump  rose  to  his  throat.  But 
he  only  let  his  shoulders  fall  farther  for- 
ward as  he  muttered  to  himself: 

"Them  stuns  had  ought  to  go  to  the 
foot." 

As  he  spoke  a  sudden  irt^ulsive  de- 
sire to  look  at  the  deserted  grave-stones 
for  the  last  time,  made  him  turn  his 
horses'  heads  down  the  old-time  road.  He 
drove  slowly  on  by  the  broken-down 
wagon,  an  old  man,  bowed  over  in  a  de- 
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jected  heap,  his  hands  holding  the  reins 
slack  down  between  his  knees.  Angelica 
had  not  looked  up  nor  noticed  into  which 
road  they  were  turning  until  suddenly 
her  eye  was  caught  by  the  familiar  stones 
lying  by  the  roadside.  A  cry  as  of  a 
wounded  thing  came  to  her  lips : 

"Stop,  Jeremiah,  stop." 

She  climbed  quickly  out  of  the  wagon 
and  stumbled  over  to  the  prostrate  mem- 
orials and  fell  on  her  knees  beside  them. 
Her  rough,  worn  hand  passed  lovingly 
over  Jeremiah  Samuel.  Her  eye  turned 
to  the  diminutive  slab  that  held  the  gray 
lambkin.  Reverently  she  turned  it  over. 
Across  the  face  of  it  ran  the  name : 

Mary  Angelica. 

And  below: 

"Forbid  them  not  for  of  such  is 
tlie  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

The  mother  pressed  the  stone  to  her 
bosom  as  passionately  as  if  it  had  been  in 
reality  her  little,  yellow-haired,  baby  g^rl. 
Hot  tears  rained  down  her  seamed  face. 
Sobs  rent  her  quivering,  thin  old  body. 
Almost  as  quickly  as  it  had  come  the 
storm  of  her  tears  died  away.  She  spoke 
in  a  quiet,  colorless  voice: 

"Put  'em  up,  Jeremiah,  where  you 
want  'em,  only  put  'em  up.    I  think  I  '11 


die  if  we  leave  them  all  alone — out  here 
— on  the  prairie." 

They  turned  back  with  the  babies' . 
stones  piled  on  the  seat  between  them. 
Angelica,  spent  with  her  emotion,  sat 
crumpled  and  wilted  in  her  corner.  Jere- 
miah, from  first  to  last,  had  not  said  a 
word,  but  his  lips  were  pressed  tight  to- 
gether under  his  gray  beard.  They 
reached  at  last,  almost  without  con- 
sciousness of  the  passing  moments,  the 
small  dusty  mounds  under  their  scanty 
shelter  of  mesquite  boughs.  Jeremiah 
climbed  out  first  and  took  the  stones. 
Angelica  followed  him,  and  together  they 
stood  by  their  children's  graves.  Then 
the  old  man  spoke  with  twitching  lips: 

"I  dont  want  to  be  mean  to  ye,  Angy. 
I  didn't  know  ye  cared  that  much.  If 
ye  '11  let  Baby's  stun  go  to  the  foot,  I  '11 
put  the  other  two  your  way  and  call  it 
square.  I  think  they  '11  look  good  that- 
ar-way." 

Angelica  could  not  speak  and  the  old 
man  put  them  in  place  with  trembling 
hands,  while  his  wife  knelt  in  the  dust 
and  watched  him.  Her  eyes  were  soft 
with  mother-love,  and  sweet  with  a  peace 
that  passed  her  own  understanding.  A 
handful  of  leaves,  loosened  by  the  insist- 
ent prairie  wind,  quivered  gently  down 
and  lay  on  the  little  graves. 
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By  Edwin  CarHle  LitMy 


In  the  deep  blue  depths  of  the  summer  sky, 

A  tiny  cloud  went  floating  by ; 
And  I  saw  it  a  child  of  the  sun  and  the  sea, 

In  the  cradle  of  Infinity  I 
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Confessions  of  An  EJm 

By  Ellen  Bums  Sherman 

(Originally  whispered  by  its  leaves  to  a  song  sparrozv,  zvho  trans- 
lated it  into  the  Esperanto  of  music,  which  was  retranslated  by  an 
unknow^n  musician  into  the  following  plain  English  prose.) 

May  22:  Ever  since  I  was  a  mere  sappling,  I  have  had  a  deep 
and  wondering  interest  in  those  strange  creatures  called  men.  When 
I  was  very  young  I  used  to  wonder  why  they  were  continually  run- 
ning to  and  fro  upon  the  earth  instead  of  maintaining  a  dignified 
repose. 

Still  more  I  used  to  marvel  how  men  could  so  stupidly  coop 
themselves  up  in  the  odd  little  boxes  which  they  call  houses,  shut- 
ting out  for  so  many  hours  of  the  day  the  glories  of  heaven  and 
earth.  I  tremble  to  think  what  I  might  have  been,  had  the  shades 
of  their  prison-houses  closed  about  me  in  the  early  days  of  my  elm- 
hood,  shutting  me  off  from  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades,  the. 
warm  caresses  of  the  sun  and  the  invigorating  buffets  of  wind  and 
rain. 

At  night,  while  men  lie  sleeping,  I  look  up  at  the  starry  heights 
above  me,  and  in  the  day-time  I  look  down  upon  daisy-constella- 
tions in  a  firmament  ot  green.  Indeed,  I  cannot  fancy  what  my 
life  would  be  with  anything  between  me  and  the  brooding  heavens, 
or  the  tender  earth  which  holds  me  on  her  bosom. 

Another  subject  of  many  puzzling  meditations  on  my  part  is  the 
human  habit  of  carrying  umbrellas  when  it  rains.  Why  men  should 
try  to  avoid  anything  so  obviously  delightful  and  refreshing  as  a 
shower-bath  was  for  a  long  time  beyond  my  comprehension,  and 
the  more  so  when  I  learned  that  these  strange  creatures  were  at  no 
little  pains  and  expense  to  manufacture  and  stand  under  ugly  con- 
trivances which  they  call  shower  baths,  infinitely  inferior  in  size 
and  every  respect  to  Nature's  original  device. 

Mother  Earth  told  me  that  the  first  races  of  men  let  the  rain  fall 
on  them  and  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  we  trees  do.  She  says  that 
the  umbrella  is  one  of  the  many  badges  of  that  degeneracy  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  civilization. 

June  1 :  I  am  very  happy  today.  A  great  man,  a  really  great 
man,  sat  for  a  couple  of  hours  under  the  shade  of  my  branches.  He 
leaned  back  against  my  trunk  and  allowed  my  steady  nerves  to 
steady  his.  During  my  long  life  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
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^^  of  my  shade,  but  none  of  them  all  seemed  so  kin  to  me,  so  like  Sg 
^jg  ene  of  my  very  own  branches  as  this  man.  I  felt  a  current  of  calm  ^^ 
iMj^  blitheness  vibrate  all  up  and  down  my  trunk,  and  even  to  the  tips  of 
^H  my  smallest  twigs,  while  this  man  leaned  against  me.  I  hope  he 
mg  felt  me  return  the  pleasant  thrill  with  stronger  currents  of  my  own, 
'W  — little  jets  of  affection  and  suggestion  that  may  be  valuable  to  him 
in  some  way. 

He  felt  them,  too,  I  fancy,  for  there  was  an  intently  receptive 
look  on  his  face  as  if  he  were  hearing  a  message.  I  am  sure  he 
felt  the  entente  cordiale  between  us.  A  bobolink  has  just  told  me 
that  the  nuan's  name  is  Emerson.  The  bobolink  says  that  all  the 
^jffi  birds  in  the  neighborhood  know  and  love  him  and  his  dear,  homely  ^tf 
2jJ  friend,  Thoreau,  and  sing  their  prettiest  songs  when  either  of  them  J*^ 
SS     appears.  SS 

I  hope  the  gentle  seraph  will  come  often  and  sit  under  my  ^Z 
branches.  There  is  much  that  I  should  like  to  tell  him  that  I  can  ^^ 
not  tell  everybody;  I  know  he  would  understand.  JM0 

I  remember  now  that  there  was  once  another  man,  whom  I  Vm 
^£  found  very  congenial,  a  poet,  whom  a  robin  introduced  to  me  as  Sjtf 
2j  Mr.  Lowell.  I  am  sure  that  he  reciprocated  my  feeling  for  I  after-  j*^ 
SS     wards  heard  a  bird  trying  to  sing  one  of  his  stanzas  which  ran  like      SS 

IM^  this :  ^M 

Sc  *'I  care  not  how  men  trace  their  ancestry,  ^S 

ZSL  To  ape  or  Adam ;  let  them  please  their  whim  ^SS 

9K  But  I  in  June  am  midway  to  believe  S^ 

J2l  *      ^  tree  among  my  fair  progenitors."  JgJ 

JJj  I  thought  that  a  very  pretty  way  for  him  to  acknowledge  my      •*»^ 

Sk  hospitality.  He  made  an  equally  graceful  recognition  of  his  enter- 
tainment by  my  friends,  the  Willows,  in  a  poem  bearing  their  name^ 
And  several  robins  tell  me  that  he  has  been  no  less  courteous  and 


IMjt     appreciative  of  their  music  and  manners.  JN* 

#W  June  5 :  This  afternoon,  when  I  was  feeling  decidedly  dry,  Mr.      w5 

^ft  Thoreau  made  me  a  call.  He  had  been  taking  one  of  his  little  ten-  ^tf 
^^  mile  strolls  and  lay  down  at  the  foot  of  my  trunk  to  rest.  We  were  •**^ 
SE  very  chummy  after  a  few  minutes  and  I  liked  him  almost  as  well  as 
Mr.  Emerson.  Presently  he  took  a  ball  of  twine  from  his  pocket 
and  measured  my  largest  girth,  which  he  afterwards  chronicled  in 
his  diary.  It  struck  me  as  he  was  measuring  my  circumference  that 
my  other  friend,  Mr.  Emerson,  would  be  less  likely  to  measure  me 
^^  that  way.  He  would  simply  give  a  few  of  those  sweetly  penetrating  ^^ 
2[  glances  of  his  and  in  a  twinkling  he  would  have  taken  my  aesthetic  JS 
^^  and  spiritual  dimensions.  Then  he  would  make  a  metaphorical  ^^ 
^^M      record  of  them  in  one  of  his  wood-scented  poems.  j^jy 

J^  June  15:    My  disclosure  for  today  is  really  absurd  for  an  old      j^S 

^ML     tree  like  me ;  yet  is  it,  after  all,  so  absurd  ?    I  heard  my  friend  Mr.      ^M 
*W      Emerson  tell  his  friend  Henry,  that  love  always  finds  us  young      «R^ 
and  always  keeps  us  so.    Without  shame  or  hesitation,  then,  let  me 
confess  that  I  am  madly  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  Maple  standing 
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three  or  four  rods  distant  from  me  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  hill. 
She  cannot  be  more  than  a  third  of  my  age,  and  undoubtedly  she 
considers  me  a  thick-barked  old  veteran,  quite  past  the  period  of 
amorous  susceptibility. 

Miss  Maple  holds  herself  haughtily  erect,  and  thus  far  has 
returned  somewhat  rigidly  the  gallant  salutes  of  my  branches.  How- 
ever, that  is  all  as  it  should  be.  I  am  not  of  the  fibre  that  would 
woo  a  willow,  ready  to  lean  my  way  too  quickly. 

If  I  could  sing  like  the  birds  that  light  in  my  branches,  I  think 
I  should  begin  my  suit  to  Miss  Maple  this  very  evening  with  a  sere- 
nade. Perhaps,  Ah!  yes,  I  have  it;  I  will  engage  the  services  of 
Signor  Bobolink  who  shall  set  my  pent-up  passion  to  music  and  sing 
it  in  Miss  Maple's  very  branches.  She  will  surely  not  Priscilla  me 
by  losing  her  heart  to  mv  mad-cap  messenger.  For  I  will  teach  him 
melodies  which  she  must  recognize  as  too  deep  for  the  shallow 
experience  of  such  a  gay  trifler  as  he.  He  shall  sing  to  her  of  all 
that  my  deepest  roots  and  highest  branches  have  felt  as  they 
reached  downward  and  upward,  yearly  giving  me  new  increments 
of  dignity  and  grandeur,  till  wise  men  looking  on  me  have  whis- 
pered the  word  "Sublime." 

If  beings  not  of  our  own  race  perceive  somewhat  in  me  to 
admire,  how  much  more  should  Miss  Maple  be  conscious  of  my 
noble  parts.  And  yet  my  old  heart  misgives  me,  for  I,  at  her  age, 
did  but  scant  justice  to  a  grand  old  ash  that  afterward  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom at  the  hands  of  ignorant  men,  who  profaned  its  beautiful 
timber  by  converting  it  into  hoops  for  gin-barrels.  To  such  base 
uses  do  we  return !  After  breathing  the  uncontaminated  odors  of 
the  fragrant  forest,  and  communing  with  gentle  ferns  and  flowers^ 
to  be  forced  into  obnoxious  proximity  to  gin ! 

And  who  knows  what  destiny  may  await  me!  After  outdoing 
Burke  in  my  discourses  on  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful,  I  shall 
perchance  meet  the  fate  of  a  noble  kinsman  of  mine  in  Maine  who 
was  cut  down  because,  forsooth!  he  cast  too  deep  a  shadow  on  a 
crude  Yankee's  potato-patch !  Were  there  no  other  places  where 
potatoes  might  be  raised  ? 

Ah!  if  my  timbers  might  be  used — if  used  they  must  be — for 
the  cradle  of  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Lincoln,  how  gladly  would  I  sur- 
render all  my  arborous  rights.  Or,  if  I  might — like  a  giant  Nor- 
way Pine — proudly  sail  the  seas  after  my  death,  living  a  new  life  in 
the  fresh  and  inspiring  experiences  of  Masthood !  S^ 

But  such  a  destiny  can  never  be  mine ;  for  among  trees  as  among      **'^ 
men,  there  is  one  glory  of  the  pine,  another  of  the  oak  and  another 
of  the  elm. 

Sept.  9:     I  have  had  nothing  but  chilling  rebuffs  from  Miss 
Maple  for  many  a  sad  moon.  So  I  have  kept  no  diary  for  many  sun-      ^g 
downs.     But  today  twice  blessed  am  I  for  my  serene  old  seraph      «R^ 
camped  down  again  under  my  southern  branches  and  ate  an  apple 
— for  all  the  world  like  a  big  boy,  save  perhaps  for  the  Parnassan 
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deliberation  of  his  bites.  But  the  core  of  the  apple  he  shied  up  into 
my  branches  just  as  a  boy  might  have  done.  The  core  fell  down 
again,  but  two  of  its  seeds  lodged  in  a  crotch  of  one  of  my  boughs. 
I  shall  treasure  these  seeds  most  highly  for  some  day,  methinks,  an 
apple-tree  from  a  seed  with  such  a  history  will  be  valued  by  the  dis- 
cerning. And  who  can  say  what  may  be  the  rare  transcendental 
flavor  of  the  fruit  from  such  a  tree? 

Aha !  I  have  an  idea !  I  will  make  a  gift  of  one  of  these  seeds 
to  Miss  Maple  and  send  it  by  Signor  Vireo,  who  shall  give  her  an 
account  of  its  history  and  ask  her  to  allow  it  to  be  planted  midway 
between  us  so  that  we  may  have  a  common  bond  of  interest.  Then 
we  will  call  it  the  Transcendental  apple-tree. 

September  27 :  Signor  Vireo  reported  that  Miss  Maple  received 
my  gift  most  graciously.  He  even  declared  that  she  was  blushing 
a  bit  at  the  tips  of  her  leaves;  but  I  think  that  must  be  only  his 
fancy.  However,  she  accepted  my  suggestion  as  well  as  the  seed, 
and  allowed  Signor  Vireo  to  plant  it  midway  between  us. 

Several  of  my  leaves  fell  today,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
would  employ  the  next  West  Wind  that  comes  my  way  to  carry  a 
few  billet-doux  to  Miss  Maple,  for  my  bobolinkian  Hermes  has 
migrated,  and  Signor  Vireo  will  soon  follow  him.  Beside  there  was 
much  in  my  heart  that  I  did  not  care  to  entrust  to  either  of  these 
messengers,  especially  to  Sir  Bobolink,  who  is  sctfnetimes  a  bit 
garrulous. 

But  we  trees  have  a  cryptic  language  of  our  own,  written  on  our 
leaves  in  lines,  spots  and  colors,  and  with  these  trusty  symbols  I  may 
spell  out  the  secrets  of  my  heart  for  her  reading.  One  of  my  pale 
yellow  leaves  is  just  ready  to  fall  and  on  it  I  have  written  a  little 
poem  for  Miss  Maple;  it  runs  like  this: 

A  passing  breeze,  fair  queen  of  trees,- 

My  message     carries, 
Upon  a  leaf  all  pale  with  grief 

My  bosom  harries. 
Despite  my  bark  so  rough  and  dark. 

My  heart  is  tender — 
And  oh  so  fain  your  own  to  gain — 

Come^  sweet,  surrender! 

October  2:  Today  was  my  golden  opportunity.  A  stiff  West 
wind  blew  down  from  the  mountains  and  I  decoyed  it  to  my  service, 
sending  my  missive  to  Miss  Maple.  I  confess  that  my  leaves  were  all 
in  a  flutter  of  excitement  when  I  saw  my  love-letter  lodge  upon  one 
of  Miss  Maple's  lower  boughs.  How  anxiously  I  shall  watch  for 
the  coming  of  the  next  East  wind  that  may  bring  me  her  answer. 

October  5 :  This  has  indeed  been  a  day  of  grace  for  me.  The 
serene  philosopher  and  his  friend  Henry  made  me  another  visit 
and  chatted  for  nearly  an  hour  under  my  shade.     Much  of  their 
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conversation  eluded  me,  for  an  unmannerly  breeze  made  my  Jeaves 
rustle  so  that  I  heard  only  the  following  snatches  of  their  discourse : 

Mr.  Emerson :  "Elms  always  seem  to  me  the  least  gregarious  of 
all  trees." 

Mr.  Thoreau :  "Yes,  if  they  could  remember  their  Horace  they 
would  doubtless  quote:  *I  hate  the  vulgar  mob,  and  hold  myself 
aloof/  " 

At  this  point  in  their  conversation  a  brusque  East  Wind  came 
my  way  bringing  me  a  blushing  leaf — a  poetical  chromograph — from 
my  gracious  lady  Maple.  I  caught  it  on  the  tip  of  one  of  my  boughs 
and  read  it  eagerly,  quite  oblivious  of  the  presence  of  philosophical 
guests.    And  this  is  what  my  lady  wrote: 

''This  rosed  leaf  to  ease  your  grief 

My  Hermes  heareth; 
The  story  old,  in  rubric  told, 

My  heart  declareth/' 

Ha,  Ha!  thought  I,  little  do  miy  distinguished  guests  suspect 
what  a  pretty  romance  is  going  on  over  their  heads.     I  was  so      ^^ 
elated  after  reading  Miss  Maple's  confession  that  I  unconsciously      gg 
waved  my  branches  with  the  wild  abandon  of  a  fifteen-year-old      ■**^ 
sapling,   and   in   my  excess  of   joy,   dropped   my  precious   letter 
squarely  on  Mr.  Emerson's  nose.    I  supposed  he  would  give  it  only 
a  passing  glance,  as  three-fourths  of  his  race  would  have  done.  But 
imagine  my  consternation,  when  he  held  it  up  by  its  stem  and  delib- 
erately read  everything  on  it.     Then  without  a  word  of  comment,      ^^ 
he  handed  it  over  to  his  friend  Henry.  S2 

And  what  do  you  suppose  that  uncannily  canny  wight  did?  ""^ 
Casting  a  glance  at  me  and  then  at  Miss  Maple,  he  remarked,  "I 
see  that  yonder  Maple  makes  gifts  in  accordance  with  one  of  your 
principles.  The  only  gift  is  a  portion  of  thyself.  Thou  must  bleed 
for  me.'  If  she  wishe*;  to  live  still  closer  to  your  maxims,  she  should 
send  Mr.  Elm  a  bucket  of  her  sap  in  the  Spring  to  water  his  roots. 
Do  you  think  he  would  know  the  difference  between  such  a  gracious 
baptism  and  the  moisture  he  gets  from  ordinary  rain?" 

Whereat  Mr.  Emerson  smiled  one  of  his  radiant  smiles,  and  T 
forgave  him  on  the  spot  for  reading  a  letter  that  was  not  addressed, 
to  him.  I  am  sure  neither  of  these  fine-fibred  souls  will  misuse  anv 
information  which  he  has  accidentally  obtained.  If  I  were  n't  such 
an  old  creature,  I  should  even  like  to  consult  them  on  the  propriety 
of  my  love-affair.  But  I  fear  I  should  be  awkward  in  presenting  the 
case. 

October  7:  Another  red  letter  day!  for  me.  Miss  Maple  was 
plased  to  be  facetious  this  time  and  on  one  of  her  most  gorgeous 
Vermillion  sheets  of  stationery  wrote  only  these  words: 

Dear  Mr.  Elm: — 

I  have  just  received  your  dear  little  leaflet  and  I  write  this  hur- 
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riedly  as  I  hear  the  East  wind  coming.  I  should  like  to  send  you  a 
rhymed  epistle,  but  I  am  really  such  a  prosaic  creature  that  it  is  easier 
for  me  to  make  twenty  pounds  of  sugar  than  ten  feet  of  poetry. 

Your  happy-hearted  Maple. 

A  propitious  breeze  enabled  me  to  send  an  answer  to  this  letter 
within  half  an  hour  after  I  had  received  it.  And  this  it  what  I  said 
to  Miss  Maple: 

Sweetheart,  though  why  should  I  say  "heart,"  when  you  are  sweet 
all  through?  Even  dull-eyed  men  have  discovered  your  sweetness,  sur- 
passing that  of  all  other  trees.  Indeed,  I  first  suspected  the  condition 
of  my  heart  in  the  pang  I  felt  when  I  saw  a  callow  swain  piercing  your 
fair  body  with  an  auger  and  driving  in  a  spout  which  should  d'-ain  yonr 
sweet  veins  for  the  benefit  of  some  churl  who  has  never  given  your 
magnificent  beauty  more  than  a  passing  glance. 

Tell  me,  glorious  divinity  of  the  grove,  and  fair  guardian  of  my 
heart,  did  the  brutal  auger  give  you  pain  and  did  you  feel  your  vitality 
sapped  by  the  larcenous  phlebotomy  of  your  veins?'* 

Yours,  while  roots  and  leaves  are  to  him.  Elmus 

To  this  letter  I  received  within  ten  minutes  this  answer : 

Dear  Twin-heart: 

Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears.  The  auger  gave  me  no  pain  whatever 
and  when  the  sap  began  to  flow,  I  felt  a  slight  relief  such  as  I  imagine 
yonder  Jersey  feels  when  she  gives  her  little  calf  its  supper.  Try  to 
think  of  men  as  my  little  calves,  in  a  way — and  you  will  have  no  fur- 
ther  pangs  on  my  account.  y^^^  j,^,j^,^„  j^^p,^ 

P.  S.  I  shall  try  to  send  you  a  bucket  of  sap  in  the  spring.  The  man 
who  gathers  It  passes  directly  under  your  southern  branches  on  his 
way  to  the  sugar-house.  If  you  can  contrive  to  startle  him  and  make 
him  trip  and  spill  his  sap,  you  can  have  a  good  drink. 

October  10:  Miss  Maple  and  I  have  been  exchanging  letters 
every  hour  of  the  day  lately.  The  wind  has  carelessly  dropped  many 
of  them  before  they  reached  their  destination;  but  at  least  two  or 
three  hundred  of  mine  lie  around  her  trunk  and  as  many  of  hers 
around  mine.  It  is  even  pleasant  to  see  my  own  that  the  wind  has 
dropped,  lying  near  Miss  Maple's.  It  seems  a  pity  to  let  so  many  of 
these  beautiful  epistles  pass  into  grey  dust,  for  no  one  ever  had  quite 
such  letters  as  my  Dulcissima  has  written  me.  Neither  can  one  get 
any  idea  of  their  comiplex  beauty;  for  the  refraction  of  the  ideas 
and  their  expression,  in  passing  from  the  anistic  chromograph  of 
the  original  to  plain  English  has  robbed  them  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  charm.  Yet  shall  I  venture  to  give  one  more  of  them  whose 
confidences  are  not  so  personal  as  others  which  I  have  given  back 
to  the  secretive  earth. 

My  Noble  Liege-Elmus; 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  knew  your  pair  of  philosophers  well.  To 
the  trees  about  me  they  are  known  as  Star-Beam  and  Ferret-Eye.  Jhey 
have  both  sat  under  my  branches  many  a  time,  and  both  paid  me  com- 
pliments, which,  had  they  been  less  impersonal,  would  have  been  nearly 
as  eloquent  as  yours. 
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There!  dont  be  jealous,  sweet  my  Lord.  Neither  of  them  will  ever 
have  your  commanding  stature  and  grace.  But  lest  you  shed  untimely 
leaves  from  curiosity  I  will  tell  you  some  of  their  compliments.  Star- 
Beam  was  wondering  one  day  how  I  managed  to  get  out  of  the  same 
earth  so  much  more  distinguished  cuts  for  my  leaves  and  so  much 
more  sumptuous  coloring  for  my  Fall  costumes  than  my  sister  trees. 

Whereat  Ferret-Eye  said  he  had  a  fancy  (he  is  always  having  them) 
that  the  Maple  being  more  sensitive  than  other  trees  feels  embarrassed 
when  the  wind  snatches  away  a  part  of  her  clothes,  and  the  red  tides 
of  her  confusion  send  a  glowing  blush  to  her  leaf-tips. 

Of  course  you  will  laugh  at  this;  are  n*t  men  and  their  little  fancies 
droll?  Neither  spoke  for  some  time  after  this  ridiculous  explanation 
of  my  autumnal  tints.  They  often  sit  thus  in  silence  together,  seeming 
to  draw  in  virtue  from  the  whole  universe,  as  we  trees  draw  it  in  by 
our  roots  and  leaf-lungs.  Or  again,  they  remind  me  of  a  pair  of 
squirrels,  nibbling  away  on  the  nuts  of  their  own  conundrums. 

Finally  Ferret-Eye  wondered  why  the  birch  that  knew  how  to  draw 
so  much  more  sap  out  of  the  earth  than  I,  Just  failed  of  knowing  how 
to  draw  my  flavor  and  sweetness. 

And  Star-Beam  answered  that  the  law  which  controlled  such  mat- 
ters was  as  inscrutable  as  the  law  which  prevented  a  minor  prophet 
from  getting  the  same  flavor  into  his  prophesies  that  Isaiah  did  into 
his,  though  both  stood  on  the  same  earth  and  under  the  same  heavens. 

Now,  sweet  lord  of  the  upland  meadow  and  me,  who  might  this 
same  Isaiah  be? 

Tours,  constant  as  the  seasons  which  change  my  leaves  but  not  my 
love.  S.  Maple. 

Shortly  after  I  received  this  letter  I  heard  Star-Beam  reading 
to  Ferret-Eye  a  letter  which  he  had  just  received  from  a  Mr.  Carlyle. 
It  was  on  very  ugly  paper  and  nothing  in  it  as  it  seemed  to  me. 
In  fact,  it  could  n't  compare  with  dozens  of  mine  from  my  Dulcis-  S^ 
sima,  upon  which  Star-Beam  was  at  that  very  moment  sitting.  I  52 
told  my  Lady  Maple  so  and  she  reminded  mie  that  as  the  prosperity 
of  a  jest  lies  in  the  ear  of  the  hearer,  so  the  prosperity  of  a  letter 
lies  in  the  senses  of  him  that  receives  it. 

But  that  does  not  cover  the  ground  by  any  means.  I  am  sure 
there  would  be  no  prosperity  for  the  epistles  which  my  Dulcissima's 
neighbors,  the  Beeches  and  Birches,  might  write  me  ^g 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  vein  of  melancholy — a  darker  color-      S^ 
tone,  in  the  missives  of  ray  sweetheart,  coming  undoubtedly  from      ^^ 
the  certainty  that  we  can  exchange  only  a  few  hundred  more  let- 
ters before  the  envious  Winter  will  suppress  our  correspondence. 

October  11 :  Today  I  received  the  last  letter  my  lady  will  write 
me  this  year.  How  coquettish  of  her  to  wait  till  the  very  last  leaf 
before  consenting  to  be  my  bride. 

It  would  have  pleased  mie  had  she  set  for  the  date  of  our  wed- 
ding the  first  day  when  December  should  bring  her  a  flake-woven 
bridal  veil,  but  instead,  my  lady  has  decreed  that  we  shall  wait  till 
Spring,  when  Madame  May  promises  to  have  ready  for  her  a  rav- 
ishing trousseau  of  pale  green,  trimmed  with  pendant  umbels  of 
flowers. 

This  decision  is  also  approved  by  Mother  Earth,  who  whispered 
me  in  confidence  that  by  that  time  my  roots  and  Miss  Maple's  would 
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^^     have  reached  each  other.  We  shall  thus  be  able  most  fittingly  to 
S^     entwine  our  roots  at  the  date  appointed  and  ever  after  hold  subter- 
ranean communion  through  them  as  well  as  through  our  leaves. 

Bishop  Robin,  assisted  by  Cardinal  Tanager,  will  perform  the 
ceremony,  and  a  full  orchestra  of  blue-birds  will  sing  the  bridal 
song.     Only   a    few   select    friends    will   be    invited;    the    hermit 
thrush,  the  redstart,  rose-breasted  grosbeak,  Blackbumian  warbler, 
^^      meadow-lark  and   summer-yellow-bird;   also,    Messrs.    Star-Beam     ^^j- 
^     and  Ferret  Eye.  '  g^ 

^^  Miss  Beech  and  Miss  Birch  will  stand  up  with  the  bride.  I  shall     ^^jm 

^St     stand  alone  as  all  my  old  chums  have  long  since  passed  into  the     V^ 
Ijig     great  Ewigkeit.  *g 


f&  ^ ^^.-..^^  n 


^  The  Parting  ^ 

si  ss 

'Tis  a  long,  long  time  since  last  I  saw  Lenora ; 
The  sun  had  set,  the  world  was  glazed  with  twilight  dew. 
The  honeysuckle  in  the  shadow  murmured  to  the  rose; 
And  through  the  garden  strolled  I  with  Lenora. 

22  When  last  I  saw  Lenora  she  was  standing  in  the  garden;  ^^ 

5fe  The  twilight  gray  had  met  the  world  in  a  last  fond  caress.  ^x 

^jM  The  wide-eyed  owl  was  mourning  in  the  shadows;  m^^ 

^§  And  I  had  left  Lenora,  lily  of  the  garden.  ^5[ 

f&  ^ 
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Important  Decision  Regarding  the  Use  of 
Water. 

A  decision  has  been  handed  down  by  the 
Oregon  Supreme  Court  which  is  of  vast 
Importance  to  every  user  of  water  for 
power  or  irrigation  in  the  state,  and  in-so- 
far  as  this  advance  opinion  Is  adopted  by 
other  courts*  it  will  have  immense  in- 
fluence in  the  whole  arid  West.  The  de- 
cision, if  generally  adopted,  will  have  the 
far-reaching  effect  of  abolishing  the  old 
riparian  doctrine  for  the  legal  control  of 
water  rights  acquired  since  1877,  and  sub- 
stituting in  its  place  the  modern  doctrine 
of  appropriation  and  beneficial  use.  The 
riparian-rights  doctrine  declares  that  every 
owner  of  land  has  a  right  to  have  all 
streams  that  touch  it,  flow  to  the  sea  un- 
diminished in  quantity  and  unimpaired  in 
quality.  The  value  of  such'  a  rule  in  foggy 
old  England  is  evident,  for  there  the 
problem  in  reference  to  water  was  one  of 
drainage,  and  the  legal  principle  was  de- 
veloped that  nothing  must  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  a  stream  as  a  drainage 
channel.  When  our  fathers  came  to  their 
new  country  they  naturally  borrowed  from 
the  English  common  law  this  doctrine 
in  reference  to  the  control  of  water 
flow,  and  when  the  pioneers  came 
West  and  drew  up  constitutions  for  the 
control  of  the  new  territories  and  states, 
they  also  transplanted  this  doctrine,  and 
when  the  courts  became  established  they 
drew  their  argument  and  logic  still  from 


this  old  doctrine  of  riparian  rights,  though 
all  authorities  on  the  question  of  the 
proper  control  of  water  in  an  arid  section 
agree  that  this  doctrine  has  no  place  in  a 
land  where  the  problem  in  reference  to 
water  is  that  of  conservation  and  Irriga- 
tion and  not  drainage  and  riddance.  The 
courts  have  gradually  developed  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrine  of  riparian  rights 
that  of  prior  appropriation,  which  bases 
the  control  of  water  upon  beneficial  use, 
but  the  two  doctrines  have  been  in  direct 
conflict,  so  much  so  that  water  laws  in  the 
entire  West  are  in  a  state  of  chaos.  This 
condition  has  done  more  to  hamper  devel- 
opment in  irrigated  districts  than  any  one 
other  fact,  and  has  given  great  advantage, 
in  the  appeal  to  settlers  and  capital,  to  the 
few  states,  notably  Idaho  and  Wyoming, 
that  have  tried  to  modernize  their  water 
laws.  The  great  obstacles  to  new  water 
laws  are  the  speculative  interests,  who 
wish  to  retain  control  of  unused  power 
and  irrigation  rights  until  such  a  time  that 
development  will  catch  up  with  their  spec- 
ulative right  and  return  them  a  fortune. 
These  interests  are  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  beneficial  use,  which  would  allow 
the  water  to  be  appropriated  for  irrigation 
where  it  is  the  most  valuable,  to  the  hazard 
of  speculative  rights. 

The  decision  of  the  Oregon  Supreme 
Court  in  question  holds  that  by  the  terms 
of  the  desert  land  act  of  IS'tl,  all  riparian 
rights  on  land  acquired  since  that  date  are 
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Baths  and  Lavatories 

because  of  their  lasting  service,  minimize  the  cost 
of  future  maintenance*  Tlie  installation  of  these 
splendid  sanitary  fixtures  means  that  the  first  invest- 
ment in  your  bathroom  equipment  is  your  final  one* 

OUH  NEW  BOOK,     'MODERN  BATHROOMS  ' 

13  Irfauhfijlly  illuirrated.    It  ihow»  you  (W  wiy  la  mosi  economically  equip  your        f^ 
halhioom^  *nd  how  it  m*y  be  made  ai   permftnently   sanirary  and    as   aitracUve 
^  any  room  in  your  home     h  gives  practical  demon  strata  on  ot  bow  Xo  mi^rca^i 
ike   adual   cash-vafue  ol    your    bouse    wKen  initnlling    bathroom,    kite ii en   4 
\^\^T.Arv  i^vMirfrit.      Write  fnt    yf*ur  ropy  today,      Ettchsp  six  retiti  poatad 


Address  StaitdArd  SmilAi^liyj^.C^.,  Dept    N  -  Pillsburgh,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

OSictt  mt^  SKawoomi  in  New  Y«tk :   ''S^ttdanT  Builc^ng,  3537  Wm  3lfi  Strc 
LcutevtSc  :   ^Z5'329  Wtrii  Main  Si.  RtbitMirgh  N«rw  OWbiu     Cot.  attofintf  h  5i   J«iFph  Si» 
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THE   NEW  FLAVOR 


MAPLEINE 

Makes  the  most  delicious  table  syrup  with 
a  flavor  similar  to  and  better  than  Maple 
— delicate  and  tempting.  Like  lemon  and 
vanilla  it  flavors  puddings,  cakes,  sauces* 
icings,  fudges,  ice  cream,  etc. 

Grocers  sell  Mapleine.  If  not,  send  us 
35  cents  for  a  two-ounce  bottle  and  our 
recipe  book,  "Mapleine  Dainties." 


CRESCENT  MFG.  CO.,  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


limited  to  domestic  use.  This  act  specially 
reserves  the  right  of  the  appropriation  of 
water  to  irrigation  and  mining  on  all  land 
acquired  under  its  provisions,  and  this 
clause  is  interpreted  by  the  Oregon  court 
to  mean  that  beneficial  use  is  the  chief 
essential  to  a  water  right.  Under  this  de- 
cision a  settler  can  appropriate  unused 
water  wherever  found,  and  enterprise  and 
capital  have  been  given  great  encourage- 
ment. 

Timber  Liand  Taxation  Enconrages  Destruc- 
tion. 

One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the 
preservation  of  the  timber  resources  of  the 
West  by  means  of  the  approved  scientific 
forestry  principles  of  our  own  nation  and 
other  nations,  is  the  simple  fact  of  taxa- 
tion. We  have  become  so  accustomed  as 
a  nation  to  looking  on  a  body  of  timber 
as  merely  something  to  be  slashed  and 
turned  into  money  that  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  view  should  be  shown  through 
our  local  laws.  A  forest  is  taxed  according 
to  the  market  value  of  the  lumber  repre- 
sented and  not  according  to  its  productive 
capacity,  as  it  must  be  when  we  finally 
come  to  adopt  the  principles  that  will  con- 
serve rather  than  destroy.  With  the  com- 
munity fixing  high  taxes  on  all  timber  land, 
it  becomes  imperative  that  the  lumber 
represented   be  placed  on   the  market  as 


soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  stop  the  im- 
mense tax  drain,  which  is  supplemented  by 
the  great  danger  of  fire  loss.  The  one  fact 
that  the  nation  has  allowed  the  greater 
part  of  the  timber  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  large  corporations,  and  that  their 
profits  may  be  immense,  should  not  blind 
them  to  the  necessity  of  retaining  this  sup- 
ply as  long  as  possible  and  encouraging 
the  adoption  of  modern  forestry  principles. 
Among  nations  where  forestry  has  become 
a  science,  the  forests  are  tilled,  and  the 
matured  tree  is  the  harvest  even  though  it 
require  thirty  years  or  a  hundred  to  reach 
maturity.  The  adjustment  of  the  various 
economic  forces  relating  to  taxes  and 
forest  preservation  will  become  more  of  a 
problem  in  the  West  as  we  gradually  ap- 
proach the  limit  of  our  timber  supply. 

Garfield  Recommends  Non-Resident  Claase 
in  Dry-Farming  BiU. 

The  same  feature  that  defeated  the  dry- 
farming  bill  of  Congressman  Mondell  of 
Wyoming  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  is 
having  its  influence  again  this  session. 
The  originator  of  the  bill  wanted,  as  his 
chief  purpose,  to  increase  the  possible 
amount  of  land  that  could  be  taken  under 
a  homestead,  from  160  to  320  acres,  on  the 
ground  that  as  only  the  more  arid  land  re- 
mains undeeded,  a  larger  amount  is 
needed   to   insure   a   living  to   the   home- 
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seeker.  Senator  Smoot  of  Utah  introduced 
an  amendment  providing  that  strict  resi- 
dence on  the  land  should  not  be  demanded 
because  of  the  possible  lack  of  portable 
water,  holding  that  the  settlers  should  be 
allowed  to  live  in  communities  some  dis- 
tance from  the  land  if  they  desired,  and 
that  final  proof  should  be  based  upon  the 
cultiTation  of  the  land  and  actual  resi- 
dence in  the  neighborhood.  This  one  fea- 
ture is  supposed  to  have  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  defeat  of  the  bill  last 
session,  but  the  same  feature  has  come  up 
stronger  than  ever  this  year  in  the  form  of 
a  paragraph  in  the  annual  report  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Garfield,  which  sup- 
ports the  non-resident  clause  of  Senator 
Smoot.  A  strong  plea  is  being  made  for 
the  Dry-Farming  Bill  in  general,  on  the 
ground  that  dry-farming  means  even  more 
than  irrigation  to  the  future  development 
of  the  West;  for  when  irrigation  has  gone 
to  the  limit  of  utilization  of  all  of  the 
waterfall  of  the  West  there  still  will  be 
vast  tracts  of  land  worth  but  little  except 
under  scientific  dry-farming. 


At  the  recent  annual  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers'  Association  in  Poca- 
tello,  Idaho,  considerable  opposition  was 
shown  to  the  Government  Reclamation  and 
Forestry  policies  by  some  of  the  individual 
members.  One  of  the  speakers  argued  for 
state  control  of  irrigation  and  the  forests, 
in  opposition  to  Government  control,  but 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention 
"unqualifiedly"  favored  public  forest  pres- 
ervation, but  deplored  the  fact  that  the 
burden  of  the  support  of  the  policy  should 
have  been  placed  on  the  stock  interests  in 
the  form  of  the  grazing  fee  within  the  re- 
serves. The  resolutions  in  general,  how- 
ever, criticised  the  national  administration 
of  the  forests,  though  it  was  commended 
in  the  features  of  trail-building  and  roads, 
which  features  are  for  the  almost  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  stock  interests.  It  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  a  convention  of  the 
Idaho  Stock  Ranchers  Protective  Associa- 
tion following  a  few  days  later  in  the  same 
city,  adopted  resolutions  heartily  approv- 
ing the  forestry  policies  of  Chief  Forester 
Pinchot. 
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Will    Reclaim    74.000    Acres    in    Central  with  the  State  Land  Board  for  the  recla- 

Oregon.  mation,   under  the  Carey   Act,   of   74,000 

The  Deschutes  Irrigation  &  Power  Com-  acres  of  arid  land  in  Crook  County,  near 

pany  of  Portland  has  recently  contracted  Bend.    This  company  already  has  contracts 


GRAVIES 


test  the  ability  of  a 
cook;  their  perfect  sea- 
soning is  essential  to  a 
good  dinner.    Add 


LEA  &  PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE    ORIGINAL.    WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roast  Meats,  Chops,  Game,  Chafing  Dish  Cooking  and  Salad 

Dressings  are  improved  by  its  use.      Leading  Chefs  and  Cooks  know 

its  value  as  the  "final  touch"  to  many  a  dish.     Try  it! 

Refuse  Imitations  Jo""  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York 
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for  the  irrigation  of  two  other  segrega- 
tions of  84,000  acres  and  56,000  acres,  re- 
spectively, and  these  three  tracts  taken  to- 
gether comprise  one  of  the  largest  projects 
in  the  West.  This  land  is  a  hundred  miles 
or  more  from  the  railroad  at  the  present 
time,  but  there  is  good  promise  of  modern 
means  of  transportation  within  a  short 
time.  Water  has  been  delivered  to  the 
former  two  of  these  segregations,  and  sev- 
eral towns  now  have  a  good  start  where  a 
few  years  ago  there  was  only  dusty  desert 
plain.  The  estimated  cost  of  reclamation 
has  been  fixed  at  $60  per  acre  for  the  last 
selection  of  land,  and  an  annual  mainte- 
nance fee  of  eighty  cents  per  acre  until 
1917,  when  the  system  is  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  settlers  unincumbered  and  in  good 
condition.  Water  will  be  taken  from  the 
Deschutes  River,  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  greatest  irrigation 
streams  in  the  world. 

GoTemment    Suit    For    Land    Valued    At 
$40,000,000. 

By  the  time  this  article  appears  argu- 
ments will  have  been  made  in  the  Govern- 
ment suit  instituted  to  compel  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  relin- 
quish lands  alleged  to  be  illegally  held  by 
it  under  the  government  grant  to  the  old 
Oregon  &  California  Railroad.  Most  of 
the  land  in  question  is  valuable  for  tim- 
ber, mineral  and  agriculture  and  is  valued 
at  fully  $40,000,000.  However,  when 
the  grant  of  land  was  made  to  the  rail- 
road company  by  the  Government  in  an 
early  day  it  was  specifically  stipulated 
in  the  enabling  act  of  Congress  that  the 
company  should  sell  the  land  at  $2.50  per 
acre  to  actual  settlers,  in  lots  not  to  exceed 
160  acres  each.  Instead,  the  railroad 
steadily  refused  this  amount  per  acre,  and 
in  fact  has  apparently  refused  any  amount 
per  acre,  entirely  withdrawing  the  whole 
grant  from  the  market.  In  the  past,  how- 
ever, it  has  sold  large  tracts  at  various 
prices  to  corporations  and  individuals,  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  the  160-acre  condition. 
The  present  suit  by  the  United  States  may 
compel  the  company  to  sell  this  land  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  grant.  For 
years,  different  persons  have  tendered  pay- 
ment to  the  railroad  company  for  different 
tracts  at  the  flat  price,  assuming  that 
these  tenders  will  give  a  prior  right  if  the 
decision  should  be  in  favor  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Portland's  Building  and  Trade  Records. 

In  1900  the  business  men  of  Portland 
asked  for  392  building  permits,  aggregat- 
ing in  value  less  than  a  million  dollars. 
In  1908  there  were  granted  nearly  5,000 
building  permits  with  a  total  valuation  of 
$10,411,951.  That  Portland  has  passed  be- 
yond her  village  days  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that    there    were   but   seven   cities    In   the 


United  States  that  showed  greater  building 
returns  than  Portland  during  the  last 
month  of  the  year.  For  the  entire  twelve 
months  of  1908,  Portland  held  eighth 
place  in  volume  of  permits  among  the 
seventy-two  leading  cities  of  the  United 
States.  In  percentage  of  building-gain  of 
1908  over  1907,  Portland,  with  9.3  per 
cent,  is  exceeded  only  by  Kansas  City  with 
9.7,  and  by  Chicago. 

Recent  events  seem  to  indicate  that 
Portland  will  become  the  packing  center 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  of  the  whole  sec- 
tion west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  the 
Union  Meat  Company  owned  by  L.  F.  Swift 
of  Chicago,  has  purchased  a  3,400-acre 
tract  near  the  city  and  has  already  begun 
the  erection  of  a  modem  packing  plant  to 
serve  the  great  grazing  region  which  is  tri- 
butary to  Portland  up  the  Columbia  and 
Willamette.  Two  of  the  natural  advantages 
of  Portland  are  that  it  has  a  water  grade 
up  the  Columbia  through  the  Cascades  to 
the  Inland  Empire,  and  that  it  is  the  only 
fresh-water  port  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  As 
a  wheat-shipping  point  Portland  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  Port  of  New  York,  with 
Philadelphia  and  Galveston  as  her  only 
dangerous  rivals. 

The   Water   Resources   of  Oregon. 

The  Oregon  Conservation  Commission 
has  estimated  that  3,317,000  horse  power 
are  unutilized  in  the  rivers  of  Oregon.  The 
developed  horse-power  of  the  state  is  ap- 
proximately only  about  80,000  horse- 
power, of  which  one  company  has  some 
65,000.  There  is  a  single  river  in  the 
state,  the  Deschutes,  that  is  capable  of  de- 
veloping a  million  horse-power  by  the 
building  of  a  series  of  dams  at  natural 
sites;  at  present  practically  none  of  this 
amount  is  in  any  way  used.  This  enor- 
mous resource '  is  awaiting  the  day  when 
all  Western  railroads  will  be  electrified  as 
a  matter  of  economy;  and  the  age  of  manu- 
facturing when  the  Sunset  Coast  will  be 
the  great  supply  house  of  the  Orient;  the 
day  when  vast  power  will  be  used  in  the 
pumping  of  water  for  irrigation  to  every 
available  spot  where  a  few  orchard-acres 
can  be  found  or  intensive  crops  be  made 
to  grow. 

Reclamation     Projects,     Prospective     and 
Being  Developed. 

What  may  mean  the  beginning  of  irriga- 
tion on  a  large  scale  in  the  Willamette 
Valley  is  the  filing  of  incorporation  papers 
for  the  organization  of  a  canal  company 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  about  5,000 
acres  of  land  in  Clackamas  County.  This 
land  is  the  original  home  of  strawberries 
and  watermelons  in  the  Valley.  The  rain- 
fall during  the  growing  season  In  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley  is  less  than  that  of  some 
"arid"  sections,  even  though  a  great  deal 
of  moisture  falls  during  other  times  of  the 
year. 
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Victor  IV 

$50 


Other  styles 
$10  to  $300 


"Why,  that  is  the  real  thing 
— you  can't  tell  it  from  the 
actual  human  voice!" 

That's  what  people  say  every  day,  upon  hearing  the  Victor. 
And  when  their  amazement  is  over  they  further  exclaim,  *'I  never  knew  the 
Victor  was  like  that ! '' 
Do  you  know  what  the  Victor  is  like  ? 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  hear  it.     Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly 
play  any  Victor  mii?;ic  you  want  tu  hear* 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  u.  s.  a. 

UtrUntr  Grami^phoive  Co<»  Kfqiitrc-al,  CanaiJian  Di.strihuttirs 
To  tfct  bcsE  rcittiltii.  Line'  cnly  VictDr  Needles  on  V^icror  Kecofil» 


A  complete  Uat  of  new  Victor  Record*  for  March  will  be  found  in  the  M**ch  number 
of  Munaey's,  Sciibner's,  McQure's,  Century,  Everybody's  and  April  Cosmopolitan 
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There  are  about  5,000  acres  of  land  to 
each  voter  la  Lake  County.  Cakeview,  the 
county  seat,  is  about  eighty  miles  from  the 
the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  much  of 
the  land  is  held  in  large  stock  ranches.  A 
new  era  is  looked  for  with  the  construc- 
tion of  two  irrigation  systems  which  prom- 
ise to  have  water  on  100,000  of  Lake 
County's  5,000,000  acres  in  time  for  the 
crops  of  1910. 

A  private  irrigation  company  near  Echo, 
in  Eastern  Oregon,  says  it  will  have  water 
for  10,000  acres  of  its  20,000-acre  project 
near  Echo,  in  Eastern  Oregon,  in  time  for 
irrigation  this  season.  It  is  the  policy  of 
this  company  to  have  the  land  under 
actual  cultivation  or  ready  for  immediate 
cultivation  before  placing  it  on  the  market, 
for  they  say  that  this  plan  is  not  only  more 
saitsfactory  to  the  settler,  but  also  more 
profitable  to  the  company. 

The  State  Land  Board  of  Oregon  has 
contracts  for  twenty  segregations  under 
the  Carey  Act  which  are  being  reclaimed 
by  private  companies,  and  which  promise 
to  irrigate  about  295,000  acres.  Nine  of 
these  segregations  cover  a  very  large  per 
cent  of  the  total  and  are  in  the  Deschutes 
Valley,  and  eight  are  in  Harney  Valley. 
The  remaining  three  are  in  Lake,  Baker 
and  Umatilla  Counties. 

AmonK  the  Farms  and  Orchards  of  Oregon. 

With  present  prices  and  yields  as  an 
index,  the  Rogue  River  Valley  ought 
within  a  few  years  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
districts  of  the  state,  for  between  five  and 
seven  thousand  acres  have  been  recently 
planted  to  fruit  trees. 

Poultry  raising  has  come  to  be  an  impor- 
tant industry  in  Oregon  and  it  deserves  a 
much  greater  place,  for  during  the  fall 
and  winter  the  state  is  obliged  to  import 
from  the  East  about  two  carloads  of  eggs 
a  week  to  meet  the  local  needs. 

The  value  of  dairy  produce  In  Oregon 
has  grown  from  five  millions  in  1903  to 
seventeen  millions  in  1908.  That  this 
state  is  a  promising  location  for  the 
dairyman  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  receives  seven  cents  a  pound  more 
on  the  average  for  his  butter  fat  than  do 
the  farmers  of  the  Middle  West  and  the 
dairy  states  near  the  Great  Lakes.  Added 
to  this  is  the  statement  of  a  well-known 
authority  that  there  is  a  difference  of  two 
cents  a  pound,  in  the  cost  of  producing 
butter,  in  favor  of  the  Willamette  Valley 
over  Eastern  states,  and  this  two  cents 
will  easily  market  the  butter  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  In  confirming  West- 
ern Oregon  as  a  dairy  section  a  casual 
news  note  credits  a  farmer  of  Daniels 
Creek,  Coos  County,  with  a  net  earning  of 
fifty  dollars  per  cow  from  a  herd  of  thir- 
teen cows  for  five  months'  time.  And 
that  the  state  has  some  unusually  fine 
dairy  blood  is  proved  by  the  record-break- 


ing achievement  of  the  Jersey,  Adelaide 
of  Beechlands,  of  the  Hazel  Fern  Herd, 
near  Portland,  who  produced,  during  the 
year  ending  November  24,  1908,  15,572 
pounds  of  milk,  which  tested  849  pounds 
of  butter  fat,  or  an  estimated  999.55 
pounds  of  butter. 

A  man  near  Vale,  Eastern  Oregon,  re- 
ports 529  bushels  of  alfalfa  seed  from  his 
seventy-five-acre  farm.  The  seed  marketed 
for  $7.50  per  bushel,  or  a  total  of  $3,967. 
and  the  straw  paid  all  the  expenses  of 
raising  the  crop. 

The  fruit-producing  soil  of  Oregon  is 
estimated  at  4,000,000  acres,  not  including 
arid  land  to  be  reclaimed  in  the  future. 
The  fruit-bearing  area  of  1908  was  40,000 
acres,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  five  years 
200,000  acres  will  have  reached  the  bear- 
ing stage.  At  present  prices  and  rate  of 
planting,  the  gross  receipts  from  Oregon 
fruit  in  1919  is  estimated  at  not  less  than 
$50,000,000.  The  healthy  Oregon  orchard 
usually  returns  from  $400  to  $1,000  per 
acre. 

The  Italian  prune  crop  of  Oregon  is  sur- 
passed in  value  only  by  the  state's  apple 
crop. 

Progress    Notes    From    All    Parts    of    the 
State. 

Incorporation  papers  have  been  filed  for 
the  Oregon  Midland  Railway  of  Portland, 
the  excuse  for  whose  existence  is  the 
avowed  plan  to  build  a  railroad  from  Wei- 
ser,  Idaho,  to  Tillamook,  Oregon.  It  is 
rumored  that  the  promoters  have  some 
connection  with  a  transcontinental  road  in 
this  ambitious  plan  to  build  east  and  west 
across  Oregon  and  directly  through  the 
region  that  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
United  States  without  modern  transporta- 
tion. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  franchise 
granted  to  the  Oregon  Coast  Railway  Com- 
pany for  the  building  of  an  electric  road 
from  Astoria  to  Seaside,  construction  work 
must  begin  within  a  year  and  the  road 
must  be  in  operation  within  two  years. 

Two  counties  of  the  Inland  Empire, 
Umatilla  of  Oregon  and  Whitman  of  Wash- 
ington, produce  three  per  cent  of  the  total 
wheat  crop  of  the  United  States.  The  Pa- 
cific Northwest  produced  during  1908  near 
55,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  if  the 
year  had  been  normal  the  crop  would  have 
been  a  record-breaking  yield  of  probably 
65,000,000  bushels.  The  outlet  of  this 
enormous  product  by  the  easiest  route  to 
the  Coast  and  the  world's  markets,  down 
the  Columbia  River,  is  the  one  fact  that 
has  made  Portland  the  greatest  wheat  port 
of  the  United  States,  beside  New  York. 

One-sixth  of  the  standing  timber  in  the 
United  States  is  the  estimate  placed  upon 
the  timber  resource  of  Oregon.  In  the 
production  of  hops,  Oregon  leads  all  of  the 
states  of  the  Union. 
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FKANKUN  AinONOBILES 

Tire  Trouble 

Ninety  per  cent  of  automobile  road  stops  are  due  to  tire  trouble.  Aod 
it  is  the  weight  of  an  automobile  that  makes  the  tire  trouble  and  the  heavy 
expense.  Five  per  cent  increase  in  an  automobile's  weight  adds  fifteen  per 
cent  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  tires.  Increase  the  weight  one-third  and  the 
wear  on  the  tires  is  one  hundred  per  cent  greater.  The  average  water- 
cooled  automobile  weighs  a  third  more  than  a  Franklin  of  same  ability.  The 
Franklin  is  air-cooled.  It  also  has  large  wheels  and  large  tires— larger  in 
proportion  to  weight  than  any  other  automobile — which  makes  the  wear 
on  the  tires  still  less.  So  the  Franklin  solves  the  tire  problem  and  solves  it 
in  the  only  practical  way. 

Weight 

Then  the  lighter  an  automobile  is  the  better  it  stands  up  and  the  easier 
it  handles.  Excessive  weight  is  a  weakness— a  drawback  in  whatever  way 
you  look  at  it.  Franklin  light  weight  begins  with  air-cooling.  The  motor, 
by  means  of  an  auxiliary  cylinder-exhaust  and  sheet-metal  radiating  flanges, 
is  cooled  by  air  without  using  water.  The  whole  weight  of  the  water  system, 
its  supports,  jackets,  piping,  radiator,  pump  and  what  not  is  dispensed  with. 
The  entire  automobile  is  lighter  and  simpler,  and  stronger.  Our  Model  H 
seven-passenger  touring-car  weighs  2650  pounds;  Model  D  five-passenger, 
2200  pounds.  Weigh  other  automobiles  of  same  ability,  ride  in  them— find 
out  about  their  tire  troubles.  Then  weigh  a  Franklin,  ride  in  it,  and  ask 
Franklin  owners  about  their  tire  troubles. 

Our  new  forty-page  catalogue  de  luxe  treats  the  whole  automobile  question  in  a  clear  and 
fair  manner— shows  why  the  Franklin,  now  in  its  eighth  year,  is  the  logical  automobile  for 
those  who  want  the  best.     Write  for  it. 


Model  D,  28-h.p.,  $2800.     Other  four  and  six-cylinder  models  from  $1750  to  $5000 

H    H    FRANKLIN    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

SYRACUSE   NY 
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WASHINGTON. 


The  liargest  Drydock  in  the  United  States. 

An  appropriate  ceremony  marked  be- 
ginning work  on  the  largest  drydock  in  the 
United  States,  at  Bremerton  Navy  Yards, 
on  Puget  Sound,  recently.  The  drydock 
when  completed  will  cost  about  two  million 
dollars,  and  it  will  be  a  model  in  its  class 
and  plenty  large  enough  to  hold  the  largest 
vessels  afloat.  The  contractor  promises 
that  it  will  be  completed  in  two  years.  The 
first  appropriation  of  $100,000  by  Con- 
gress for  the  establishment  of  a  drydock 
on  Puget  Sound  was  made  in  1906,  and  a 
second  one  of  $300,000  was  added  in  1907, 
while  the  last  Congress  allowed  another 
$100,000.  In  addition  to  the  cost  of  the 
present  contracted  work,  over  $4,000,000 
have  previously  been  spent  on  the  Navy 
Yards  since  the  first  drydock  was  begun. 

Northern  Pacific  RaUroad  to  SeU  400,000 
Acres  of  Their  Grant. 

As  preliminary  to  the  selling  of  nearly 
half  a  million  acres  of  their  original  land 
grant  in  the  state  of  Washington,  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  has  just  placed 
on  the  market  a  list  of  lands  totaling 
about  40,000  acres.  Nearly  all  of  these 
selections  of  lands  are  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  state  and  near  the  tracks  of  the 
company's  operating  lines.  It  is  thought 
that  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  is  an  indication  that  they  mean 
to  develop  the  country  and  that  they  have 
faith  in  1909  as  an  especially  active  year 
for  the  Northwest  in  the  matters  of  real 
estate  and  settlers.  The  Northern  Pacific 
still  has  about  two  and  a  half  million  acres 
of  their  original  grant  unsold,  though  only 
a  million  acres  of  this  amount  has  as  yet 
been  surveyed. 

Indications    of    Progress    and    Growth    in 
Seattle. 

The  building  permits  issued  in  Seattle 
during  1908  represent  a  sum  which  is  Just 
a  little  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the 
total  building  valuation  for  the  year  1905; 
and  1908  with  its  $13,777,329  spent  in 
new  buildings  is  from  thirty  to  forty  per 
cent  better  than  1907.  There  is  not  this 
much  difference  between  the  figures  ot 
1907  and  1908,  but  the  cost  of  building 
during  the  past  year  is  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  per  cent  cheaper  than  during  the 
year  previous,  and  thus  paradoxically  the 
business  depression  has  greatly  encouraged 
the  building  industry  in  Seattle. 

Shipping  figures  for  1908  justify  Seat- 
tle's claim  as  one  of  the  great  ports  of  the 
world.  During  the  twelve  months  her 
commerce  by  water  reached  a  total  ap- 
proximating $122,000,000,  which  was  car- 
ried by  1,850  vessels  arriving  and  depart- 
ing from  the  port.  The  total  number  of 
passengers  arriving  and  departing  by 
water  during  the  same  period  was  in  round 


numbers  2,832,000,  and  the  tonnage  of 
deep-sea  vessels,  which  tied  up  in  the  har- 
bor during  the  year,  was  three  and  a  half 
millions.  The  chief  foreign  shipping  was 
with  the  Orient  and  British  Columbia, 
while  there  is  a  growing  trade  with  Aus- 
tralia, South  Africa  and  different  parts  of 
Europe.  Alaska  continues  to  be  the  best 
customer  of  the  port,  and  coastwise  trade 
is  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Notes  From  Irrigation  Projects. 

The  modern  method  of  building  a  West- 
ern town  is  to  be  illustrated  in  the  new 
town  of  Wahluke,  on  the  Columbia,  if  the 
plans  of  the  promoters  materialize.  A 
Spokane  company  has  secured  control  of 
15,000  acres  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia,  just  opposite  the  Hanford  irri- 
gation project  and  fifty  miles  north  of 
Kennewick.  The  town  has  already  been 
platted,  and  it  is  stated  that  work  is  to 
begin  at  once  on  the  $65,000  plant  which 
is  to  take  water  from  the  Columbia  and 
run  it  through  the  twelve  miles  of  ditches. 

That  portion  of  the  Columbia  between 
Pasco  and  Priest  Rapids  is  the  scene  of 
extreme  activity  in  reclamation.  In  addi- 
tion to  two  large  irrigation  projects  there 
are  at  least  a  hundred  small  pumping 
plants  either  under  construction  or  pro- 
jected by  individuals  or  small  private  cor- 
porations, which  purpose  to  lift  the  water 
from  the  broad  Columbia  to  small  tracts 
which  with  water  will  become  the  best 
orchard  sites.  There  is  considerable  in- 
terest in  the  invention  of  a  Montana  man 
who  claims  to  be  able  to  develop  enough 
power  from  the  slow  current  of  the  river 
to  pump  water  to  the  higher  land,  thus 
saving  the  cost  of  artificial  power.  The 
inventor,  J.  R.  Morrison,  has  sufficient 
faith  in  his  discovery  to  be  planning  the 
irrigation  of  a  preliminary  2,000-acre 
tract  near  White  Rapids. 

Construction  work  to  begin  February  1, 
is  the  promise  of  Engineer  Cummings,  of 
Seattle,  who  has  presented  a  plan  to  land- 
owners of  Snipes  Mountain  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  5,000  acres  of  their  land,  by  the 
taking  of  water  from  the  Sunnyside  canal 
by  syphon  and  lifting  it  still  higher  by  a 
pumping  plant. 

Investigation  of  the  15,000  acres  of  irri- 
gated land  under  gravity  water  system  in 
Richland  Valley,  was  recently  undertaken 
by  Joseph  Underwood,  representing  East- 
ern capital.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  company, 
should  they  decide  to  locate  here,  to  set 
two  sections  immediately  to  fruit  trees, 
after  which  it  would  be  divided  into  ten 
acre  tracts  on  which  colonists  would  b* 
located. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Sprague  the  citizens 
have  held  a  meeting  which  has  resulted  in 
a  determination  to  try  a  new  scheme  of 
irrigation.     The  plan  is  to  dig  a  well  on 
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We  want 


place 


Lisle-like  Hose  <4 

(he  Guoranteed  Nose  of  Quality^  y 

On  the  I^ot  of  every  Af an  and  Worrwn  in  this  counti 

A  FINE,  sheer  lUlc-tike  hose  made  trom  the  best  American  long  staple  yarn, 
at  the  lop — two  ply  all  ihe  way  down,  and  wind  up  at  the  heel  and  loe  with  an  eaetri^ 
kink.     Triple   cross-woven    at    these   vital   points   where  ordinaiy    ha^  -    ■ 

alio  GUARANTEIE  ihat  the  dye  will  not  fade  or  crock. 

MEN'S  and  WOMEN^S  lUk-Uke  hot«  iBUck.Tan  und  Gri^y). 

SIX  PAIRS,  GUARANTEED  StX  MONTHS,  $2.00.       |-^«^r 

MEN'S  And  WOMEN'S  Pure  Silk  Lbte  (br  bifn«l  occj^bni),  Men«  b  BUck.  Tin.  Grcy.i||^^PPBurwundy.  Grem 
Aid  Piifple.  Women  I  m  Blivtlt,  Whjlr.  Tai}.  Oi  Blood.  Gjpcnhigrnt  Cfren.  Hrb-JlJOtc  Purp!*,  Pkle  MMylBtue  wilh  mtttfdc£d 
g*rter  ^pfccm*.  SIX  PAIRS,  CUARAN1  £EO  SIX  MONTHS,  $3.00. 

To  tnake  yoti  heller  acquainted  with  "Knolaij"  and  to  prove  ihe  quality  of  this  high  grade 

hose  we  make  yoo  the  following 

Special   Introductory   Offer,      Good  Only    for   30  Day*   From   Thit   Date 


Clip  ofi  the  attached  coupon,  mail  it  io<day  with  remltl«iic«  i^ny  convenient 
way)  of  2Sc  and  we  wilt  «end  you  prepaid  one  sample  pair  of  men'i  or  women's 
litle-lilce  ho«e  (pure  »l)k  liile  35c)  with  the  privilege  that,  after  you  have  eKamined 
the  hoie  and  are  pleased  with  them^  you  can  have  the  balance  of  five  pairs  for 
$1.75  {pure  Bitk4]s1e  $2.65)  together  with  the  guarantee  that  the«e  $ix  pain  will 
wear  you  »ix  moniftM  without  darning- 

GUARANTEE    GOES    WITH    EVERY    SIX    PAIRS 


You  would  pay  25c  per  pair  tor  any  ordinary  stocking,  therefore*  you  take 

absolutely  no  risk  in  purchasing  a  ^mple  pair  of  "^Knotair"  for  25c  (the  men^  cost 

of  the  yam  and  the  postage,  without  guarantee)  and  if,  after  wearing  ike  hos^e  you 

decide  that  you  do  not  care  for  the  additional  five  pairs,  you  shall   have  had  your 

money's  worth,  and  more.     On  the  other  handj  if  you  arc  dissatisfied  with  the  hose, 

they  can  be  relumed  and  yon  can  have  your  money  back^  providing,  of  cours€|  the  hose 

are  not  worn* 

It  doesn*t  pay  us  to  break  a  box  of  ^i%  pairs   and  sell  you  one  pair  at  the  cost  of  the 
yam  and  the  postage ♦  but  we  are  wilhng  to  take  this  mk,  knowing  that  if  we  get  a 
_-— iMBplcLpair  on  your  feet^  you  will   be  so  plea^  with  them  that  you  will  write  us 
I'Jb'^seEiJ  you  ihe  remaining  five  pairs  with  the  Guarantee. 
'  Sfnd  siie^  color  and  remillance  according  to  the  quality  desired*     Send 

[or  bipklct  "Knotair  Kinks" —it  lelU  you  all   about   "^Knotair,"  the  Guar- 
antee^ 'Hose  of  Quality.^     IT'S  FREE. 

Th<  hesi  dealers  wgttltJ  kt  tVety  c%  arid  /ottix 

Knotair  Hosiery  Company 

5304    Weatminiter   Avenue 
jV— ^^^^  Wc*t  iPhiladelphia,  Pa.,  U.S,A. 


Doo't  forget  to  mention  The  Pactflc  Monthlj  when  dealing  wltE  adTertliera.     It  will  be  api»recUted. 
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every  forty-acre  tract  of  fruit  land  and 
establish  a  small  pumping  plant  capable  of 
giving  a  flow  of  100  gallons  of  water  per 
minute,  which  is  estimated  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient amount  for  the  irrigation  of  forty 
acres.  The  water  may  be  had  at  a  depth 
of  twenty  feet  or  less,  and  such  a  system 
would  enable  four  owners  of  ten-acre  or- 
chards to  Join  in  securing  a  water  supply 
wholly  independent  of  any  corporation. 

Robert  E.  Cavatte  and  Fred  W.  Heller 
have  just  bought  100  and  160  acres  re- 
spectively, of  the  land  of  the  Sunnyside 
project  near  the  city  of  Sunnyside,  at  an 
average  price  of  |100  per  acre;  the 
tracts  will  be  divided  into  small  orchards. 

At  a  recent  election,  the  citizens  of 
White  Salmon  decided  to  form  an  irriga- 
tion district  and  bond  it  sufficiently  to 
construct  pumping  plants,  reservoirs  and 
canals  sufficient  to  reclaim  a  large  tract 
of  land  which  is  too  high  to  be  reached  by 
any  sort  of  gravity  system  of  irrigation. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  scheme  is 
150,000. 

A  number  of  years  ago  an  Ellensburg 
man  bought  an  8,000-acre  tract  of  land  in 
Kittitas  County  from  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  for  a  dollar  an  acre.  He  has  just 
•sold  the  same  tract  to  a  Spokane  man  for 
nine  dollars  an  acre  and  the  latter  will 
probably  also  double  his  money  by  several 
times,  after  he  gets  water  to  it  as  is 
planned. 

D.  C.  Corbin,  of  Spokane,  has  just 
bought  a  1,000-acre  tract  at  Spokane 
Bridge  which  he  will  plant  to  sugar  beets 
and  divide  into  ten-acre  tracts  for  the  real 
estate  market. 

One  of  the  numerous  deals  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Pasco  is  the  recent  purchase  of  1,000 
acres  by  J.  A.  Moore,  which  will  be  added 
to  his  previous  1,200  acres,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  at  least  100  Eastern  families 
will  find  homes  here  during  the  next  year 
or  so. 

Development  News  From  All  Parts  of  the 
State. 

The  past  year  has  marked  a  ten  per  cent 
increase  in  manufacturing  output  for  the 
city  of  Spokane  in  spite  of  the  lessened  de- 
mand for  products  in  many  lines,  due  to 
the  national  depressed  financial  condition. 
The  total  output  for  the  year  shows  a 
valuation  of  117,000,000. 

The  January  itinerary  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  car,  which  is  tour- 
ing the  Middle  West  with  the  products  of 
Washington,  under  the  direction  of  the  Im- 
migration Department,  included  twenty- 
five  towns  in  the  states  of  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  next  year,  four 
important  congresses  will  be  conducted. 
The  presidents  of  all  the  large  Universities 
will  be  invited  to  speak  before  a  congress 


on  educational  matters.  A  religious  con- 
gress will  represent  nearly  every  known 
creed  and  established  church,  while  the 
modern  religious  movement  will  be  repre- 
sented in  the  third  congress  which  will  be 
designated  as  the  Emmanuel  or  New 
Thought  Congress.  Besides  these  there 
will  be  a  fourth  congress  to  hear  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  questions  relating  to  civic 
improvement,  by  the  most  prominent  men 
that  can  be  secured. 

After  a  six-months'  investigation  by 
agents  of  Eastern  capitalists,  the  Seattle 
Dock  &  Terminal  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  fixed  at  |2,- 
500,000,  with  the  object  of  building  a 
branch  railroad  and  the  construction  of 
two  miles  of  docks  along  a  dredged  chan- 
nel in  the  Duwamish  Basin.  The  two  miles 
of  dockage  will  accommodate  a  large  num- 
ber of  warehouses,  and  the  canal  will  be 
large  enough  to  load,  at  one  time,  twenty- 
five  of  the  largest  steamships  that  enter 
the  port,  and  handle  two  million  tons  of 
freight  a  year.  The  same  syndicate  has 
large  projects  under  consideration  in  New 
Orleans  and  San  Francisco. 

Wenatchee  section  is  getting  some  good 
advertising  as  the  result  of  the  recent  win- 
ning of  many  of  the  large  prizes  at  the 
National  Apple  Show  in  Spokane.  One  of 
the  exhibitors  accepted  an  offer  for  a 
prize  box  which  gave  him  forty  cents  each 
for  its  112  apples,  and  a  ten-acre  orchard 
which  two  years  ago  was  sold  for  1 10,500, 
again  has  been  sold  to  a  recent  arrival 
from  Iowa  for  |23,000.  A  million-dollar 
crop  was  harvested  from  the  Valley  last  fall 
and  the  promise  is  of  a  fifty  per  cent 
larger  crop  for  1909. 

A  part  of  the  franchise  has  already  been 
secured  for  the  building  of  a  ten-mile  elec- 
tric railroad  to  connect  Roslyn  and  Cle 
Elum,  opening  up  some  valuable  coal 
lands. 

The  LaConner  Flats,  in  the  vicinity  of 
LaConner,  prove  the  agricultural  value  of 
tide  lands  which  have  been  reclaimed  from 
the  sea  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  diked 
lands  of  Holland.  These  lands  have  yielded 
as  high  as  176  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre, 
it  is  said,  and  the  general  average  is  100 
bushels  per  acre.  Another  important  In- 
dustry of  this '  section  is  the  raising  of 
cabbage  seed,  which  is  sold  to  Eastern  seed 
dealers.  Just  west  of  this  district  is  the 
rich  Snohomish  Indian  Reservation  of 
10,000  acres,  a  part  of  which  will  be  open 
to  public  sale  as  soon  as  restrictions  are 
removed  which  will  permit  the  Indians  to 
sell  part  of  their  allotments. 

Some  of  the  islands  of  the  Puget  Sound 
are  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
grapes.  There  has  been  a  tinge  of  frost 
but  once  during  the  past,  thirty-four  years. 
Well-kept  vines  have  netted  the  owner  as 
much  as  1 1,000  per  acre  in  some  In- 
stances. 
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Fire  Insurance  Rates  Too  High  ? 

Doubtless.  But  the  rate  simply  measures  the  fire 
loss  as  a  thermometer  does  the  temperature.     Rates 
in  America  are  ten  times  higher  than  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  but — ^in  1 908  the  fire  loss  in  America  was 
238  Millions  of  Dollars.     This  enormous  waste 
was  largely  preventable.     Slipshod  methods  of  con- 
struction  and   criminal  carelessness  in   the  use  of 
property  bring  about  this  terrible  fire  loss.     Is  it   . 
any  wonder  fire  rates  are  high  in  America  ? 

Do  you  want  to  help  reduce  the  fire  cost  and 
fire  insurance  rates  ?      THE  HARTFORD  HRE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY  has  published  a  book 
on  this  subject  which  contains  chapters  for  the 
Householder,   the  Merchant  and  the  Manufac- 
turer.    It   tells   each   how   to    reduce   the   chance 
of  fire  in  his  particular  class  of  property.      If  all 
property  owners  would  follow  the  suggestions  of 
this  book  the  fire  waste  would  be  lessened  and 
fire   insurance    rates   would    be   greatly    reduced. 
The  book  also  gives  valuable   advice   as   to   how 
insurance  should  be  written  and  tells  in  simple  lan- 
guage common  errors  to  avoid.       ihis  book  may 
y                   \     \    ^^^^    y^^    thousands    of 

//,  -            j  ^^^    dollars   and    much   trouble, 
^\      /  J      i/      no    matter   in   what   com- 

^^S^lL^^*^^        pany  you   are   insured.      It 
^^^g!                    is  free.     Send  for  it  at  once. 

^S 

THE  HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Send  me  your  Book  "Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Fire  Insurance"  advertised  in 
Pacific  Monthly. 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  wnen  dealing  with  adTertisera.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Will  Reclaim  80,000  Acres  in  Lincoln  and 
Blaine  Counties. 

One  of  the  last  official  acts  of  the  State 
Land  Board  before  being  replaced  by  the 
new  Board  was  the  closing  of  contracts 
with  the  Twin  Falls  North  Side  Land  & 
Water  Company,  for  the  reclamation  of 
80,000  acres  of  land  in  Lincoln  and  Blaine 
Counties,  under  the  Carey  Act.  This  com- 
pany is  already  engaged  in  reclaiming  an- 
other tract  in  this  section  and  the  new 
contract  covers  the  extension  of  the  Wood 
River  irrigation  project.  About  20,000 
acres  of  their  holdings  will  be  placed  on 
the  market  in  February  at  Gooding,  the 
price  of  water  rights  being  fixed  at  $45 
per  acre. 

Two    Millions     For    Reclamation    in     the 
Jordon  Valley. 

A  delegation  of  citizens  from  Jordon 
Valley  has  signed  contracts  with  W.  M. 
Lucas,  representing  Eastern  capital,  for 
the  reclamation  of  50,000  acres  of  their 
lands.  The  cost  of  the  scheme  is  estimated 
at  12,000,000,  and  it  is  announced  that 
work  will  be  begun  at  once.  The  central 
feature  of  the  scheme  is  the  building  of  a 
large  reservoir  to  collect  the  flood  waters 
of  the  Jordon  Creek.  With  water  the  land 
will  be  valuable. 

Twenty  Thousand-Acre  Project  in  Portneuf 
Valley. 

That  they  will  have  enough  water  under 
control  to  Irrigate  next  season's  crops  in 
the  20,000-acre  Carey- Act  project  In  the 
Portneuf  Valley,  in  Southeastern  Idaho,  is 
promised  by  the  promoters  of  the  project. 
The  twenty-five  mile  ditch  is  under  con- 
struction and  the  money  is  said  to  be  at 
hand  for  immediate  work  on  the  dam. 

Uncle  Sam  After  Homestead  Contestors. 

It  Is  said  that  Government  inspectors 
have  been  sent  to  this  state  to  investigate 
the  action  of  those  who  are  apparently  in 
the  business  of  dealing  unlawfully  In 
homestead  relinquishments.  The  custom 
of  these  parties  is  to  carefully  check  up  all 
those  in  the  state  who  have  made  a  home- 
stead entry,  and  if  evei*y  requirement  of 
the  homestead  law  is  not  complied  with 
to  the  letter,  these  grabbers  file  contests 
and  attempt  to  gain  control  of  the  partly 
improved  land  for  speculation.  Another 
phase  of  the  business  is  to  locate  on  prom- 
ising quarter  sections  of  land,  persons  who 
have  no  idea  of  complying  with  the  law  in 
full  and  residing  the  necessary  term  of 
years  to  secure  a  deed,  but  who  are  willing 
to  go  out  into  the  wilds  for  a  period  as 
an  investment.  Of  course  the  locator  is 
supposed  to  show  up  before  very  long  with 
an  ambitious  Easterner  who  has  the  money 
to  buy  off  the  original  entryman  and  then 
all  le.  ready  for  filing  on  another  quarter 


section  of  promising  land  and  looking  for 
another  Eastern  homeseeker.  In  the  con- 
testing of  partly  Improved  homesteads 
these  land  sharks  are  especially  unfeeling, 
for  oftentimes  the  homesteader  has  merely 
violated  in  ignorance  some  minor  point  of 
the  law,  and  to  lose  his  farm  means  the 
loss  of  not  only  all  he  has,  but  from  one 
to  five  years  of  hard  work  of  the  past,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  future. 

General  Reclamation  Notes. 

An  agreement  is  said  to  have  been 
reached  between  Kuhn  Brothers  and  the 
State  Land  Board  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
contract  for  the  reclamation  of  what  is 
to  be  known  as  the  Twin  Falls-Oakley 
segregation.  The  project  is  expected  to 
cost  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  and  is 
being  financed  by  the  company,  which  has 
also  financed  several  other  large  Idaho 
reclamation  schemes.  The  company  has 
asked  for  a  segregation  of  40,000  acres, 
and  in  addition  to  this  their  system  will 
irrigate  10,000  acres  of  patented  land.  Two 
large  storage  dams  will  be  erected  in  the 
Goose  Creek  Canyon,  above  Oakley,  and 
an  electric  line  is  proposed  from  Milner  to 
Oakley. 

The  Spokane-Idaho  Irrigation  and 
Power.  Company  of  Spokane,  Washington, 
has  acquired  the  rights  of  the  Custer 
County  Irrigation  Company  and  the  deal 
will  insure  practically  a  new.  irrigation 
project  for  Custer  County,  since  the  new 
company  will  begin  work  at  once  on  the 
reclamation  of  over  14,000  acres  of  land, 
by  the  construction  of  ditches  and  dams 
that  will  cost  1 160,000.  The  cost  of  water 
rights  has  been  fixed  at  |25  per  acre, 
payable  in  ten  equal  payments  similar  to 
the  plan  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  and 
the  water  is  to  be  delivered  within  a  year. 

Governor  Gooding  has  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Idaho  Irrigation  Company  for 
the  Irrigation  of  three  different  tracts  of 
land;  the  first  for  1,080  acres  south  of 
Gooding,  with  a  water  right  valuation  of 
thlrty-flve  dollars;  the  second,  for  a  body 
of  land  east  of  Shoshone,  consisting  of 
50,000  acres  of  the  so-called  Dietrich  tract, 
the  cost  of  water  rights  to  be  fifty  dol- 
lars per  acre;  and  the  third,  for  the 
Irrigation  of  the  school  lands  lying  In  the 
larger  tract  at  a  cost  of  forty  dollars  per 
acre.  Water  Is  promised  for  this  land  In 
1910,  and  some  of  It  may  be  put  on  sale 
late  in  the  spring. 

Here  And  There  in  Idaho. 

Like  several  other  Western  states,  there 
Is  nothing  that  Idaho  needs  so  much  as 
more  railroads.  Many  sections  of  the 
state  must  He  dormant  until  somebody 
gets  the  vision  and  the  support  necessary 
to  bring  the  civilizing  Influence  of  the 
railroad  to  them.  There  are  many  rich 
mining  districts  which  at  present  are  too 
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far  from  the  steam  engine  to  allow  ma- 
chinery to  be  carried  to  them.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  railroads  actually  touch 
these  districts,  but  unless  within  fair  prox- 
imity there  can  be  no  market  for  the 
mineral  wealth.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  there  has  been  considerable  rail- 
road construction  during  the  past  year, 
but  in  the  southern  part,  where  are  located 
so  many  of  the  most  promising  of  the  re- 
clamation projects,  railroad  development 
is  far  behind  progress  in  other  ways.  The 
ultimate  success  of  a  reclamation  project 
depends  almost  absolutely  on  the  railroad, 
for  the  produce  grown  under  irrigation 
is  either  too  bulky  or  perishable  to  be 
moved  without  steam  or  electrical  trans- 
portation. 

The  mining  industry  of  Idaho  has  been 
large  enough  in  the  past  to  give  a  market 
to  all  agricultural. products  that  the  rest 
of  the  state  was  able  to  produce,  and  this 
condition  is  likely  to  continue  for  some 
time,  provided  transportation  facilities  are 
extended  as  fast  as  the  new  irrigated  sec- 
tions come  into  productivity,  and  soon 
enough  to  allow  the  development  of  rich 
mineral   sections. 

It  is  prophesied  that  Idaho  will  have 
more  land  under  cultivation  fifteen  years 
from  now  than  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
that  each  acre  will  produce  twice  as  much 
as  the  average  of  the  Eastern  states  that 
know  not  the  arts  or  needs  of  irrigation. 
At  any  rate  the  Gem  State  is  destined  to 
increase  its  present  wealth  by  many 
times. 

The  town  of  Burley  is  one  of  the  am- 
bitious business  centers  of  the  state;  it  is 
the  logical  center  of  the  160,000-acre  Min- 
idoka Government  Irrigation  project.  Just 
a  little  later,  too,  another  10,00u  acres 
will  be  added  to  the  original  project,  and 


200,000  more  acres,  prospective  of  recla- 
mation, have  been  withdrawn  from  settle- 
ment by  the  Government.  The  Oakley- 
Goose  Creek  project  of  42,000  acres  is  also 
in  close  proximity.  The  town  of  Burley  is 
less  than  four  years  old,  but  is  already  a 
vigorous  youngster. 

Payette  Valley  promises  to  have  a  pickle 
industry,  for  the  first  experiment  has 
proved  a  decided  success.  Last  spring  a 
man  came  from  the  East  looking  for  a 
pickle  location  and  he  purchased  the 
eighty-acre  Santa  Rosa  farm.  Next  year 
a  large  acreage  will  be  planted,  and  the 
owners  of  the  farm  promise  to  have  an 
up-to-date  pickle  factory  in  operation  by 
that  time. 

Dry-farming  has  been  successfully  fol- 
lowed for  about  seven  years,  it  is  said,  in 
the  foot  hills  near  American  Falls.  One 
community  of  fifty  families  averaged 
twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  on 
dry-farming  land,  and  the  yields  have  gone 
up  as  high  as  sixty-five  bushels  per  acre. 
Several  hundred  filings  have  been  made 
during  the  past  few  months,  on  this  class 
of  land,  but  there  is  said  to  be  nearly  a 
third  of  a  million  acres  adjacent  to  this 
place  still  vacant. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  necessary  appropria- 
tions only  half  of  the  mineral  lands  of 
Idaho  have  as  yet  been  surveyed,  and  in 
the  single  county  of  Custer  there  are 
10,000  acres  of  agricultural  lands  that  are 
occupied  but  still  unsurveyed.  Over  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  have  been  expended 
in  mineral  surveys  alone,  since  1865,  but 
this  amount  has  been  far  too  small.  This 
condition  greatly  hampers  development  be- 
cause of  unstability  of  titles  and  rights, 
and  such  a  condition  also  means  a  loss  of 
a  considerable  annual  sum  by  the  state  in 
the  shape  of  uncollected  taxes  on  unsur- 
veyed lands. 


MONTANA, 


Water   in   1900  For  45,000  Acres   of   the 
Lower  Yellowstone  Project. 

It  has  just  been  announced  that  water 
will  be  ready  in  1909  for  about  45,000 
acres  of  the  Lower  Yellowstone  Govern- 
ment project,  which  is  located  jointly  in 
the  states  of  Montana  and  North  Dakota, 
about  one-third  of  the  total  area  being  in 
the  latter  state.  The  project,  when  com- 
pleted, will  irrigate  nearly  70,000  acres 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  Yellowstone 
River  just  above  its  junction  with  the 
Missouri.  The  land  to  be  reclaimed  is  in 
the  form  of  a  strip  sixty-five  miles  long 
and  only  five  miles  wide  at  the  widest 
point.  This  project  is  in  the  center  of  one 
of  the  best  and  largest  grazing  areas  to  be 
found  in  the  entire  West,  and  the  land 
when  irrigated  is  admirably  adapted  to 
become  the  headquarters  for  the  stockman. 
The  altitude  is  nearly  2,000  feet  and  the 
extremes   in   temperature  between   winter 


and  summer  are  very  great,  but  the  cli- 
mate is  dry  and  neither  the  heat  nor  cold 
is  penetrating  as  in  the  more  humid  sec- 
tions. The  sandy  loam  soil,  the  long  days 
of  sunshine  during  the  growing  season, 
and  the  abundant  water  which  the  govern- 
ment project  insures,  all  will  combine  to 
bring  to  quick  maturity  vegetables,  grains 
and  all  forage  crops.  Alfalfa  will  be  the 
chief  crop,  for  it  returns  five  tons  to  the 
acre  and  there  is  always  a  ready  market 
for  all  that  can  be  raised,  at  about  five 
dollars  per  ton  in  the  stack.  The  farm  unit 
in  this  project  has  been  made  eighty  acres, 
and  while  practically  all  of  the  public  land 
has  been  filed  upon  there  is  opportunity 
to  secure  private  and  railroad  land  at 
from  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  twenty 
dollars  per  acre  and  the  cost  of  the  water 
right.  The  water  right  is  fixed  at  |42.50 
per  acre  payable  in  not  more  than  ten  In- 
stallments, without  interest.  There  is  also 
an  annual  charge  of  one  dollar  per  acre  for 
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operation  and  maintenance  of  the  canals. 
There  are  six  towns  within  the  project  and 
others  near.  Two  transcontinental  rail- 
way lines  are  within  reach  and  another 
has  been  projected  to  extend  through  its 
entire  length. 

Flathead      Indian      Reservation      To      Be 
Opened. 

While  no  definite  date  has  been  set.  It 
is  expected  that  a  large  tract  in  the  Flat- 
head Indian  Reservation  will  be  opened 
to  public  entry  In  June.  Registrations  for 
the  drawings  will  likely  be  made  at  Kail- 
spel  and  Missoula,  two  of  the  nearest 
towns  of  consequence,  and  enthusiastic 
ones  say  there  will  be  fully  25,000  people 
In  line  for  the  hundreds  of  choices  of  free 
land  when  the  great  opening  day  comes. 
Allotments  will  first  be  made  to  the  In- 
dians, and  then  the  remainder  of  the  tract 
will  be  divided  Into  numbered  farms,  and 
the  lottery  system  will  probably  prevail  in 
the  selection  of  the  lucky  ones  who  are  to 
share  In  the  free  land.  After  the  reserva- 
tion has  been  opened  It  Is  very  likely  that 
either  steam  or  electric  transportation  will 
be  extended  to  It  at  once. 

Eighteen    months    ago    there    were    no 


settlers  living  In  the  locality  of  the  Hunt- 
ley Government  project,  but  today  a  cen- 
sus would  show  a  population  of  nearly  500 
home-makers.  It  Is  a  significant  fact  that 
there  has  not  been  a  single  failure  on  the 
project,  according  to  reports,  and  no  re- 
linquishments of  claims. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
25,000  settlers  have  found  homes  in  Mon- 
tana during  the  past  two  years.  One  of 
the  great  needs  of  the  state,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  director  of  the  Montana 
Experiment  Station,  Is  the  establishment 
of  numerous  experiment  stations  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  state,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  new  settler  In  the  problems  of  the 
local  crop.  This  Is  especially  needed  by 
the  settlers  of  the  reclamation  projects, 
who  must  make  their  land  return  a  good 
profit  from  the  start  In  order  to  meet  the 
regular  payments  collected  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  water  right.  "A  successful, 
prosperous,  satisfied  settler,"  the  report 
continues,  *'ls  the  best  kind  of  an  adver- 
tiser, whereas  the  failure  due  to  improper 
methods  of  farm  practice  will  do  more  to 
keep  settlers  out  and  move  them  out  than 
many  thousands  of  dollars  could  do  to 
bring  them  In." 


CALIFORNIA. 


California  Products  ''Against  the  World.** 

California's  wonderful  diversity  of  cli- 
mate gives  a  remarkable  range  of  produc- 
tion. She  Is  not  only  the  longest  state, 
but  also  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  for 
her  peaks  reach  to  the  greatest  altitude  In 
the  United  States  and  her  depressions  go 
to  the  lowest  level.  First  attracting  at- 
tention as  a  gold-producing  territory,  she 
retains  second  rank  among  the  states  In 
this  Industry  with  a  dally  output  of 
151,000.  But  gold  Is  minor  among  her 
present  productions.  She  makes  a  credit- 
able showing  In  almost  everything  pro- 
duced In  America,  but  there  are  many 
classes  of  products  in  which  she  is  easily 
first,  and  In  some  among  these  she  sup- 
plies almost  the  entire  quantity  that  la 
home-grown.  Thus  being  without  a  com- 
petitor at  home,  she  has  entered  Into  com- 
petition with  the  world,  putting  her  soil 
and  climate  and  products  against  countries 
and  continents.  The  prune  of  France  has 
been  crowded  out  of  our  markets;  the 
oranges  and  lemons  of  Spain,  Sicily  and 
the  West  Indies  cannot  compete  with  the 
California  varieties;  the  wines  of  Califor- 
nia total  more  than  those  of  all  other 
states  combined  and  they  have  largely  re- 
placed those  made  famous  by  the  vine- 
yards of  France,  Italy,  Germany  and 
Spain.  The  currants  of  Greece,  and  the 
raisins  of  France  must  take  second  place 
to  those  of  California;  the  nuts  and  olive 
oil  of  France  and  Spain  have  gone  the 
same  way,  and  the  figs  of  Smyrna  are 
threatened   with  the  same  fate.     Califor- 


nia's latest  ambition  is  to  grow  tobacco 
that  will  control  the  market  against  the 
product  of  Cuba.  Coming  back  to  such 
common  trade  Items  as  home  competitors, 
California  leads  the  states  In  the  produc- 
tion of  almonds,  English  walnuts,  citrons, 
peaches,  peas,  asparagus,  barley  and  olive 
oil.  Certainly,  then,  there  is  some  justice 
In  the  claim  of  California  as  the  garden 
spot  of  the  world,  though  less  than  fifty 
years  ago  her  thousand  miles  of  coast  line 
bordered  a  dry,  dusty,  dreary  desert.  And 
the  present  difference  Is  the  reward  of  the 
recovery  of  the  plains  and  valleys  from 
aridity,  and  the  study  of  soil  and  climate 
adaptability.  It  Is  now  the  land  where 
water  Is  of  almost  untold  value  and  is  car- 
ried through  concrete  or  covered  pipes  that 
not  the  smallest  drop  may  be  wasted;  the 
land  whose  agents  are  searching  the  world 
for  new  varieties  of  vegetable  life;  and 
then  if  they  are  not  found,  they  raise  up  a 
Burbank  to  make  them  to  order. 

The  people  of  California  are  wealthy, 
partly  because  they  can  produce  In  such 
variety  and  quantity  and  often  almost  with- 
out competition,  partly  because  they  are 
specializing  In  the  luxuries  of  life  and  tan- 
talizing the  deepest  purses  of  the  nation 
and  world.  The  average  deposit  In  the  sav- 
ings banks  of  California  Is  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  state,  and  In  total  amount 
they  are  third  In  the  United  States;  in  total 
assessed  valuation  California  is  fifth 
among  the  states.  California  faces  the 
right  direction  for  the  future,  for  the 
greatest  commerce  of  the  world  has  been 
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THE  WHITE  STEAMER  IS  THE  ONLY  CAR 

OF  DISTINCTIVELY  AMERICAN  DESIGN 


The  White  is  the  only  oar  which  is  not  a  copy  or  an  imitation  of 
some  foreign  product  In  almost  every  class  of  machinery,  American 
ideas  of  construction  have  eventually  proved  triumphant,  and  so  it  is 
with  the  White  Steamer.  The  White  is  sold  in  quantities  abroad  in 
competition  with  the  home  product,  and,  as  regards  this  country,  there 
are  more  Whites  in  use  than  any  other  make  of  large  touring  car. 

The  White  possesses  so  many  points  of  superiority  over  other 
types  of  automobiles  that  any  one  who  purchstses  a  car  without  first 
investigating  the  White  is  acting  with  only  a  partieJ  understanding  of 
the  possibilities  of  automobile  construction.  We  can  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  almost  any  pocket-book  with  either  our  20  horse-power 
car  at  $2000  (shown  above)  or  our  40  horse-power  car  at  $4000. 
The  United  States  Government,  the  most  discriminating  of  pur- 
chasers, owns  more  White  Stesmiers  than  all  other  makes  combined. 
Our  cars  are  used  by  the  War,  Navy,  and  Elxecutive  Departments. 


Write  for  descriptive  matter 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

New  Yoric  Cttyt  Broadway  at  62d  St.  PhUadelphia:  629-33  North  Broad  St. 

Chicatfo  s  240  Michigan  Av.  Boston :  320  Newbury  St. 

San  Francisco:  1460  Market  St.  at  Vmm  New  At.   Cleveland :  407  Rockwell  Ay. 
Pittsburs:  13S-148  Beatty  St.  AUanta:  120- 122  Marietta  St. 
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prophesied  for  the  Pacific,  and  California 
will  doubtless  maintain  her  share  as 
against  her  northern  sisters  of  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Already  does  California 
rank  second  in  the  value  of  her  private 
ships  of  over  five  tons,  having  pushed  up 
from  sixth  place  in  five  years.  Thus  is 
California  not  only  the  world's  garden,  but 
she  is  also  one  of  the  gateways  through 
which  civilization  must  pass  in  its  marvel- 
ous Western  march. 

Recent  Growth  of  Los  Angelee. 

In  1870  Los  Angeles  talked  of  her  6,000 
population;  in  1880  she  had  jumped  to 
15,000;  Just  thirteen  years  after  this  last 
date  she  was  five  times  as  large;  in  ten 
years  more  she  was  almost  twice  as  large 
again  and  had  grown  to  a  healthy  135,000; 
and  in  five  years  more,  or  at  the  close  of 
1908,  she  more  than  doubled  herself  again 
and  has  entered  into  the  new  year  with  a 
round  300,000  Of  courso  there  must  be  a 
reason  behind  all  these  figures,  for  Los 
Angeles  has  far  outstripped  the  pace  of  the 
average  West.  Los  Angeles  people  talk  of 
themselves  as  living  in  "the  throbbing 
heart  of  the  big  Southwest,"  and  begin  to 
orate  about  their  Gospel  of  Sunshine. 
Sum  it  up  then  in  the  words:  climate  and 
trade.  Los  Angeles  is  making  the  most  of 
her  climate.  She  has  a  Southern  Italy  in 
the  winter  and  something  better  in  the 
summer.  The  out-of-doors  is  made  to 
plead,  for  Los  Angeles  people  claim  their 
3,000-acre  park  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world.  She  speaks  of  her  500-acre  park 
as  a  small  one,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
parks  of  her  elaborate  system  are  merely 
"beauty  spots."  In  the  trade  world  Los 
Angeles  is  the  logical  distribution  point 
for  an  immense  area.  Four  transconti- 
nental railroad  lines  reach  this  city  and  a 
large  feature  in  the  traffic  by  this  far 
southern  route  is  the  fact  that  these  roads 
are  able  to  avoid  nearly  all  the  heavy 
grades  of  the  further  north  roads  and  thus 
make  better  time  on  a  longer  haul.  The 
new  Panama  Canal  will  be  another  big 
boost  to  the  port,  as  will  also  be  the  grow- 
ing Pacific  trade. 

Notes  on  Irrigation  and  Water  Power. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  Sacramento  River 
Farms  Company,  of  Woodland,  to  reclaim 
and  irrigate  the  old  Fair  ranch,  and  In- 
itial work  is  promised  soon  on  the  |22,500 
plant  required  for  the  joint  use  of  drain- 
age and  irrigation.  A  400  horse-power 
pumping  plant  will  be  established  and  the 
district  to  be  covered  by  the  company 
totals  about  9,700  acres. 

A  project  which  has  for  its  ultimate  pur- 
pose the  irrigation  of  200,000  acres  of 
land  in  Butte  and  Glenn  Counties  is  being 
promoted  by  the  Feather  River  Canal 
Company.  The  water  to  fill  the  large 
canals  will  be  taken  from  the  Feather 
River   near  Oroville.     This  company  has 


just  acquired  the  rights  of  a  former  com- 
pany and  the  plan  is  to  immediately  re- 
habilitate the  old  system  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  135,000  and  to  have  a  good  supply 
of  water  on  the  land  during  1909.  The 
main  canal,  as  surveyed,  will  be  twenty- 
two  miles  in  length,  and  the  water  will 
be  supplied  by  the  principal  tributary  of 
the  Sacramento  River.  The  first  orange 
tree  to  be  planted  in  Northern  California 
is  on  the  banks  of  the  Feather  River  and 
is  bearing  large  crops  on  its  fifty-year-old 
branches.  The  land  under  the  canals  will 
grow  a  large  variety  of  crops,  and  a  cer- 
tain part  of  it  is  specially  adapted  to 
oranges,  olives,  figs  and  grapes.  Recent 
experiment  has  also  proved  r#ce  to  be  a 
successful  and  profitable  crop  in  certain 
districts.  Arrangements  are  said  to  have 
been  made  with  colonizing  companies  to 
bring  settlers,  largely  of  German  and 
Swedish  stock,  from  the  Northwestern 
States  as  soon  as  the  water  is  ready  for 
use  for  the  first  5,000  acres  of  the  project. 

California  Progress  Notes. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
cently demonstrated  that  cotton  of  the 
Egyptian  variety  will  grow  in  the  Yuma 
Valley  of  Arizona,  and  if  there,  why  not  in 
California?  is  the  question  now  asked.  In 
another  year  the  new  industry  is  to  be 
tried  out  in  the  Coachella  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  recent  report  on  the  Tuma 
experiment  it  is  said  that  every  acre  of 
valley  land  of  like  climate  that  will  grow 
barley  is  also  suitable  for  this  variety  of 
cotton.  Ambitious  farmers  are  now  going 
to  see  if  they  cant  keep  at  home  some  of 
the  116,000,000  that  are  annually  sent 
away  in  payment  for  Egyptian  cotton. 

It  is  just  being  discovered  that  the  Mis- 
souri variety  of  hickory  nut  will  grow  in 
California,  according  to  an  experiment 
near  Suisun,  and  it  is  prophesied  that  the 
growing  of  this  nut,  together  with  the 
pecan,  which  has  also  been  proved  adapted, 
will  soon  become  an  industry  in  the  state. 

New  interest  has  been  stimulated  in 
California  among  the  rice  planters  of  the 
Gulf  States  by  the  report  of  the  enormous 
yields  in  the  rice-growing  experiments  of 
Butte  and  Glenn  Counties  during  the  past 
two  years.  A  profit  of  |100  per  acre  on 
the  experiment,  and  crops  double  the  sixe 
of  those  of  the  native  fields  of  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  is  the  interesting  report 
being  sent  out  by  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Development  Association.  The  experi- 
ment was  first  tried  on  the  low  lands,  but 
these  were  found  too  foggy,  then  some 
crank  thought  of  trying  out  the  irrigated 
highlands,  with  the  above  surprising  re- 
sult. 

The  American  hen  is  said  to  be  the 
greatest  producer  of  wealth  in  proportion 
to  her  value  of  all  legitimate  investments, 
and  certainly  the  people  of  Petaluma,  So- 
noma County,  believe  the  adage,  for  their 
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The  Colt,  caliber  .25  Automatic  PUtol,  weight  13  ounces,  is  only  A}4  inches  long, 

and  of  flat,  compact  shape — just  fits  a  man*s  vest,  or  can  be  carried  in  a  lady's  muff 

or  hand  bag. 

It  has  the  effectiveitess  of  larger  pistols,  without  their  bulk. 

Its  metal-patched  bullets,  driven  at  high  velocity  by  smokeless  powder,  will  pene- 
trate four  and  one  half  %  inch  pine  boards. 

Shoots  as  fast  as  the  trigger  is  pulled  ;  ejects  the  empty  shells  and  reloads  automatically 
for  each  shot.     ShooU  straight  and^  Ktta  hanJ. 
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Plant  Your  Money 

A  YEARLY  INCOME  FOR  UFE  ASSURED 

Cultivated  Rubber  Trees  produce  the  largest  returns  of  any  industry  in 
the  world  today.  Rubber  Plantinc  Companies  paid  dividends  last  year 
of  from  1 5 -<  to  35%.  when  the  oldest  trees  on  their  properties  were  eicht 
and  the  majority  six  yrars*  old  and  the  capitalization  baaed  on  a  valua^ 
tion  of  $500  to  $1000  p«r  acre  ci  plantad  trees. 

Stock  in  These  Companies  Cannot  be  Bouffht 
for  Less  Than  Three  to  Eight  Times  Par  Value 

We  will  sell  you  an  acre  in  our  plantation,  which  we  guarantee  to  dear, 
plant,  develop  and  harvest  for  you,  for  $246.00,  payable  $4.00  ] 
month,  or  for  $250.00  fcash,  on  which  we  pay  jrou  4%  ' 
I  during  the  development  period  of  five  years. 


Interest  Deposited  With  and  Guaranteed  by 
Hibernia  Savings  Bank  of  Portland,  Oregon 

Five  acres  will  give  you  absolute  financial  independence. 
We  have  over  1 .500  acres  planted,  400  acres  being  nearly  five  yemn  old. 
This  tract  we  expect  to  tap  very  soon,  so  now  is  the  time  to  parchase 
acreage,  before  this  tapping  is  done  —  for  just  af  soon  as  we  pay  o«r 
first  dividend  on  this  proaacatg  acreage,  the  Talue  of  the  newly 
planted  tract  will  double  or  treble. 

To  purchase  acreage  in  a  company  that  is  on  the  threshold  of  tapping 
operations  is  by  far  the  best  investment  that  can  be  found.  In  this  way 
you  will  not  have  to  wait  the  six  years  that  it  rec|uires  for  the  trees 
to  mature  before  the  wdmt  of  your  acreage  will  be  many  times  what  you 
have  to  pay  for  it  now.  .  -         •• 

Our  officers  and  directors  are  Portland  business  men  of  highest. standing. 
Write  for  our  free  booklet— it  will  pay  you 

MEXICAN  RUBBER  CULTURE  COMPANY 

1123-25  BOARD  OF  TRADE  BUILDING  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

References :    Bradstreet  Mercantile  Agency ;  Hibernia  Savings  Bank,  Portland,  Oregon 


Grovo  of  Riiliber  Trcr«  Four  Yenri  Old  on  Plau- 
taiion  of  MexicAii  Rultbcr  Culturo  Comitany 


restricted  area  claims  more  laying  hens 
than  any  other  like  section  in  the  world. 
The  hen  population  of  the  place  is  some- 
thing like  2,500.000,  and  from  the  county 
8,000,000  dozen  eggs  were  shipped  to 
San  Francisco  last  year.  One  of  the  hatch- 
eries of  the  place  can  turn  out  100,000 
chicks  a  month  and  it  is  crowded  full  most 
of  the  time.  With  all  this,  the  state  im- 
ports several  million  dozen  eggs  each  year 
to  make  up  its  deficiency. 


The  sugar  beet  industry  in  California 
has  grown  to  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
a  year  and  the  returns  to  the  farmer  are 
between  twenty-five  doiiars  and  |100  per 
acre  annually.  The  industry  is  extremely 
safe  for  the  grower,  for  his  crop  Is  con- 
tracted ahead,  and  the  factory  will  even 
take  the  half-grown  crop  and  bring  it  to 
maturity  if  the  grower  should  get  down 
on  his  luck.  On  irrigated  beet-land  there 
is  extremely  small  chance  of  crop  failure. 


ARIZONA. 


Yuma  Project  Nearing  Completion. 

Decidedly  the  most  complicated  among 
all  the  Government  reclamation  systems 
of  the  West  is  the  130,000-acre  Yuma  pro- 
ject of  Arizona  and  California,  which  is 
fast  nearing  completion.  The  difficult 
task  before  the  engineer  in  charge  is  the 
complete  control  of  the  great  Colorado 
River  with  its  shifting  channel,  spring 
floods,  and  muddy  waters  carrying  vast 
amounts  of  silt.  At  the  site  chosen  for 
the  dam  the  river  bluffs  are  nearly  a  mile 
apart,  and  between  these  bluffs  three  con- 
crete walls  have  been  closed  across  the 
stream,  raising  the  surface  of  the  water 
about  ten  feet  and  backing  it  upstream  al- 
most ten  miles.  The  basin  thus  formed  will 
have  an  area  of  about  eight  square  miles 


and  much  of  the  silt  of  the  river  will  col- 
lect here  preventing  the  filling  up  of  the 
canals  and  ditches.  This  great  dam,  226 
feet  in  thickness  and  constructed  simul- 
taneously from  either  bank,  was  recently 
closed  in  the  center  and  the  entire  flow  of 
the  river  is  now  passing  through  two  large 
sluiceways  at  the  ends  of  the  dam.  To 
protect  the  lower  lands  of  the  project  from 
the  spring  overflows  of  the  Colorado,  a 
total  length  of  seventy-five  miles  of  levees 
have  been  constructed.  The  main  canal 
will  begin  on  the  California  side  and  ex- 
tend through  the  Yuma  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. At  a  lower  point  a  part  of  the  water 
will  be  carried  back  across  the  Colorado 
by  means  of  an  inverted  siphon  passing 
under  the  river.     Canals  will  follow  both 
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sides  of  the  Tuma  Valley  from  this  point 
to  the  Mexican  border,  recovering  some  of 
the  richest  land  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
Government  projects.  The  soil  and  climate 
of  the  Yuma  Valley  has  been  compared  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  date  palms,  Egyp- 
tian cotton,  oranges  and  all  sorts  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits  common  to  temperate  and 
semi-tropical  zones  grow  abundantly.  Al- 
falfa produces  from  seven  to  twelve  tons 
to  the  acre,  and  the  vegetables  and  small 
fruits  of  the  Tuma  are  the  earliest  on  the 
market. 

About  17,000  acres  of  the  Yuma  Indian 


Reservation  on  the  California  side  will  be 
opened  to  settlement  probably  in  October, 
or  as  soon  as  the  water  is  ready  for  distri- 
bution. The  farm  units  will  vary  in  size 
from  twenty  to  thirty  acres,  according  to 
the  soil,  and  already  a  townsite  has  been 
platted  near  the  center  of  the  tract,  the 
lots  of  which  will  probably  be  auctioned 
oft  at  the  time  of  the  opening.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  lands  that  will  be  supplied 
with  water  in  1909  are  all  under  private 
ownership,  but  there  are  many  excess 
holdings  that  must  be  disposed  of  soon  by 
the  owners. 


NEW  BIEXIOO. 


Half    Million    Acres    Restored    to    Public 
Settlement. 

A  proclamation  has  recently  been  issued 
by  President  Roosevelt,  through  the  office 
of  Indian  Affairs,  for  the  restoration  to 
public  entry  of  a  little  more  than  a  half- 
million  acres  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Reser- 
vation. The  restored  area  is  a  part  of  that 
added  to  the  original  Reservation  by  ex- 
ecutive orders  late  in  1907  and  early  in 
1908.  The  counties  of  New  Mexico  to 
profit  by  the  recent  restoration  are  those 
of  Rio  Arriba,  Sandoval  and  McKinley, 
and  the  land  is  fitted  for  agriculture  and 
grazing. 


New  Mexico*8  Plea  For  Statehood. 

The  chief  topic  of  the  recent  report  of 
the  Territorial  Governor  is  a  plea  for 
statehood,  and  he  is  able  to  group  a  very 
strong  array  of  facts  to  sustain  the  plea. 
The  estimate  of  the  present  population  of 
the  territory  is  450,000,  and  even  allowing 
but  400,000  as  a  conservative  estimate, 
there  are  twice  as  many  people  calling 
New  Mexico  their  home  as  there  were  ten 
years  ago,  which  is  a  growth  not  easily 
duplicated  among  Western  states,  and  a 
number  almost  as  large  as  the  present 
population  of  several  "states"  that  have 
had  that  dignity  for  years.     The  develop- 


Pur9  Food  Gaanmtee  on 
EweryBoUlo 


The  Convalescent 

requires  the  greatest  amount  of  nourishment  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  digestive  energy. 


*Thm  Pare  Malt  Tonic' 


supplies  this  need.      It  is  retained  by  the  most 
delicate  stomach  and  is  easily  assimilated. 

ASK  YOUR  PHYSICIAN 

MALT  RAINIER  DEPARTMENT 

Seattle  Brewing  &  Malting  Company 

DlBtrlbatliic  Arencle*  at 
SPOKANE.  WASH.  PORTLAND.  ORE.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WM.  BLACKMAN.  8.  M.  BLUMAUER.  JOHN  RAPP  ft  SON. 

lei  Soaih  Port  St  Front  and  Orerton  Sts.  Mh  and  Townaend  Sts. 
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Face  Powder 


The  Wonderful  Beautlfler 

Has  restored  and  prestrs-ed  thi^  crtmplt'Kii  vi\<^  * 
of  thousands   of  women.      Vm  Labtache 

J  as  a  protection  against  cold 

land     wind,    the  cause    of 

I  red*  rou^h,  chapped  skin* 

duiiiL'fimt.       FLeuFi,    WbitH-,    Hiik   "r 
I  Ohpu      ^(Oa  (i    hux^  ^^t    JrtiiTi^L^li    ur 

\  Bin.  LEVY  CO,i  French  PBrfumtw? 

Dflpt,  32,  12^  KlCL|£Btaii  St. 


RECAMIER  CREAM 

For  the  Complexion 

Will  cure  a  bad 
skin  and  pre- 
serve a  good 
one.  ^,^ 

Used  by  cele- 
brated beiiuties 
forneara  century 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 

TWO  sizoe— 
50c  and  $1.00 

Korier  Mure  b^  Ni.  127  W.  31st  SU  H  V.  Or 

Band  tat  free  ■ample  and  interesting  illostrated  boo  let 


DON»T  SHOUT! 

"TheMorieyPhtne" 

inakea  low  sounds  plainly  heard. 
A  miniature  Phone  for  the  Ear — 
Invisible,  easily  adjusted,  and  en- 
tirely comfortable.  Over  fifty  thou- 
sand   sold,    giving    relief    from 
deafness  and  head  noises.  There 
are  but  few  cases  of  deafness 
that  cannot  be  benefited. 
Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials 

THE  MORLEY  CO^  Dept.  100 
Perry  BkU..  16th  and'Cheetnut  Ste.      PHILADELPHIA 

Our   Princess  Beth  em- 
broidery   has    created    a 
sensation  among  needle- 
workers.      To    advertise 
our  exclusive  designs  we 
will  send  Waist  exactly  like 
cut,  stamped  on  finest  grade 
J.ingerie    Lawn,    complete   with 
6n      to  embroider,  all  for  BBo 

FREE— We    will    commence    the    embroidery 
fhowinr  CTcry  dctsil  of  the  work,  without  extra  cost. 
Important— If  you  wish  parcel  registered  enclose  eight  cents  extra. 

THE  NEEDLECRAFT  SHOP  PonfarVor^ro. 


ment  during  the  past  year  is  the  greatest 
that  the  territory  has  ever  known  and 
there  is  every  reason,  to  believe  that  fu- 
ture years  will  see  proportionate  increases 
in  wealth  and  population.  The  report  esti- 
mated that  the  increase  in  wealth  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  has  been  1 2 5,000,- 
000,  and  during  the  past  two  fiscal 
years  there  have  been  30,000  original 
land  entries  covering  5,000,000  acres. 
Records  at  the  land  office  show  that 
25,000  of  these  entries  have  been  made  by 
people  from  other  states  and  territories, 
and  allowing  an  average  of  four  persons  to 
a  claim  the  increase  in  population  during 
the  two  years  from  this  one  source  would 
be  a  round  100,000.  These  immigrants 
have  been  almost  wholly  American  born, 
and  the  states  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa and  Texas  are  to  be  credited  with 
the  largest  number.  The  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Southern  States  have 
also  sent  a  part  of  the  homeseekers. 

The  number  of  land  entries  during  the 
twelve  months  of  1908  (the  fiscal  year 
covered  by  the  report  ends  June  30, 
1908),  totals  22,000  and  covers  2,850,000 
acres,  a  record  not  equalled,  it  is  said,  by 
any  other  Western  state.  New  Mexico 
still  has  40,000,000  acres  of  land  open, 
13,000,000  acres  of  which  is  capable  of 
dry-farming,  it  is  estimated,  and  2,000,000 
acres  capable  of  irrigation.  Permits  have 
been  issued  during  1908  by  the  Territorial 
Engineer  for  the  irrigation  of  654,500 
acres  of  land,  and  reclamation  works 
which  have  already  been  constructed  or 
are  under  course  of  construction  by  the 
Government,  will  irrigate  250,000  acres. 

The  chief  industries  of  the  state  are 
agriculture,  stock  raising  and  mining, 
while  timber  will  be  a  source  of  future 
wealth.  The  growing  of  cantaloupes  has 
been  a  leading  industry  in  the  MesiUa  Val- 
ley, and  already  over  4,000  acres  have  been 
devoted  to  it.  The  territory  has  also  had 
about  5,000  acres  in  cotton  during  the 
past  year  and  the  experiment  proves  that 
at  least  four  counties  can  profitably  grow 
this  plant.  The  United  States  Geological 
Survey  estimates  that  there  are  165,000,- 
000,000  tons  of  coal  in  sight  in  the  terri- 
tory, though  this  deposit  has  been  but 
little  disturbed  as  yet. 

UTAH. 

One  of  the  unique  industries  of  the  state 
of  Utah  is  the  raising  of  trout  for  the  mar- 
ket. All  over  the  state  are  private  hatch- 
eries where  fish  are  turned  out  by  the 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  and 
kept  until  grown  large  enough  for  the 
market,  where  they  can  be  disposed  of  at 
a  good  profit  on  the  investment  of  time 
and  capital.  The  chief  requisite  of  the 
trout  farm  is  plenty  of  pure  cold  water. 
The  best  condition,  of  course,  is  a  number 
of  large  cold  springs,  but  these  are  not 
always  to  be  had,  nor  necessary.  Artesian 
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wells  have  been  found  a  good  substitute  in 
many  cases,  while  a  good  mountain  stream 
that  maintains  its  flow  through  the  dry 
season  and  can  be  protected  from  contami- 
nation, can  be  made  to  furnish  an  ideal 
home  for  the  trout,  indeed  it  is  his  natural 
environment.  Having  the  water  supply, 
a  number  of  ponds  are  constructed,  a 
stock  of  fish  is  secured  and  the  industry 
begun.  It  is  estimated  that  only  two  per 
cent  of  the  spawn  deposited  naturally  in 
the  streams,  mature.  The  private  hatch- 
ery can  mature  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  frys  from  the  eggs  that  have  been  se- 
cured by  stripping  the  female  fish  just 
before  she  is  ready  to  spawn  naturally. 
The  fish  are  divided  into  ''herds"  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  kep(  in  separate  ponds 
and  fed  just  as  are  the  chickens.  When 
the  ground-meat,  shorts  and  meal  is 
thrown  into  the  ponds  the  fish  crowd 
about,  each  ready  for  his  share  and  willing 
to  nose  his  fellows  a  little  if  necessary  in 
order  to  get  it.  Besides  the  supplying  of 
the  market  and  being  ready  to  fill  mail  or 
phone  orders,  the  fish-grower  sometimes 
adds  to  his  revenue  by  renting  his  ponds 
to  the  tourist  or  sportsman  and  allowing 
him  to  catch  as  many  as  he  desires.  The 
visitor,  of  course,  pays  the  market  price 
for  his  string  of  fish  and  gets  the  fun, 
while  the  trout  grower  is  saved  all  the 
trouble  of  marketing. 

Irrigation  Possibilities  in  Utah. 

The  bureau  of  statistics  estimates  three 
dollars  an  acre  as  the  present  valuation  of 
arid  land  in  Utah,  but  with  irrigation  these 
values  would  at  once  advance  to  from  fifty 
to  seventy  dollars  an  acre.  The  report 
estimates  that  there  are  20,000,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  state  still  susceptible  of  cul 
tivation  either  as  irrigated  land  or  through 
the  modern  methods  of  dry-farming.  Utah, 
with  an  area  of  55,000,000  acres,  has  a 
population  of  but  350,000,  the  rural  por- 
tion of  which  is  living  on  22,000  farms 
Besides  having  some  of  the  oldest  irri- 
gated, and  most  productive  arid  land  of 
the  West.  Utah  also  claims  the  attention 
of  the  home-seeker  and  investor  through 
her  new  coal-fields,  extensive  oil-wells, 
vast  beds  of  copper,  an  enormous  supply 
of  asphaltum  for  road  construction,  newly 
discovered  silver  and  lead  deposits,  and 
valuable  quarries  of  marble. 

ALASKA. 

Congress  Asked  for  a  Million  Dollars  for 
Interior  Development. 

All  of  the  modern  means  for  stirring 
public  sentiment  have  been  put  to  work 
by  the  Alaskan  "Road  Apostle,"  who  has 
recently  been  touring  the  Northwest,  with 
the  hope  that  he  may  create  a  wave  that 
will  warm  the  heart  of  Congress  and  even 
reach  to  its  pocket  for  a  million  or  so  as 
an<  initial  investment  in  Alaskan  road- 
building.      The  specially   appointed  agent 


MUSIC 

LESSONS 

FREE 


IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

A  wonderful  offer  to  every  lover  of 
music  whether  a  beginner  or  an  ad- 
vanced player.  Ninety-six  lesions 
(or  a  less  number,  if  you  desire)  for 
either  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar, 
Banjo,  Comet,  Sight  Singing,  or  Man- 
dolin will  be  given  free  to  make  our 
home  study  courses  for  these  instru- 
ments known  in  your  locality.  You 
will  get  one  lesson  weekly,  and  your 
only  expense  during  the  time  you 
take  the  lessons  will  be  the  cost  of 
postage  and  the  music  you  use, 
which  is  small.  Write  at  once.  It  will 
mean  much  to  you  to  get  our  free 
booklet  It  will  place  you  under 
no  obligation  whatever  to  us  if  you 
never  write  again.  You  and  your 
friends  should  know  of  this  work. 
Hundreds  of  our  pupils  write: 

''Wish  I  had  known  of  your  sdiool 
before.**  **Have  learned  mere  in  one 
term  in  my  home  with  your  weekly  les- 
sons than  in  three  terms  with  private 
teachers,  and  at  a  great  deal  less 
expense.*'  *'Ever3rthing  is  so  thorough 
and  complete.**  '*The  lessons  are  marvels 
of  simplicity,  and  my  1 1  year  old  boy 
has  not  had  the  least  trouble  to  learn.'* 

One  minister  writes : 

"As  each  succeeding  lesson  comes  1  am 
more  emd  more  fully  persuaded  1  made 
no   mistake  in  becoming  your  pupil.'* 

Elstablished  1898 — have  thousands 
of  pupils  from  eight  years  of  age  to 
seventy.  Don't  say  you  cannot  learn 
music  'till  you  send  for  our  free 
booklet  and  tuition  offer.  It  will  be 
sent  by  return  mail  free.     Address 

U.S.SCHOOLOFMUSIC 

Box  P,  225  Fifth  Atc     New  York  CHy 
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If  you  build  this  summer 
We'll  pay  the  plumber 

Provided  ^**"  ^^^  your  plans  of 
•••  ••  u«.  Your  plumbing 
bill  ordinarily  runs  about  10^  of  the 
total  cost  of  a  completed  building. 
You  cannot  make  10%  easier  than 
by  saving  it.  If  you  don't  believe, 
after  consulting  vrith  us,  that  we  can 
save  you  the  cost  of  your  plumb- 
ing, we  don't  want  your  business. 
We  make  our  money  by  saving 
you  money.  We  would  rather  do  a 
large  business  on  small  margins  than 
make  big  profits  on  a  small  business. 

"ARCHITECTURE" 

Our  beautifully  illustrated  portfolio 
of  new  ideas  for  builders — 1909 
edition  —  contains  more  than  7  0 
pictures  and  plans  of  modem  dwell- 
ings, bungalows,  apartment  houses, 
business  blocks  and  public  buildings. 
Full  of  valuable  suggestions 
for  intending  builders,  combin- 
ing practical  and  artistic  ideas. 
Something  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Mailed,  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents, 
to  any  address  in  the  world. 
Fifty  cents  represents  but  small 
part  of  actual  expense  to  us. 

C.  C.  Dose  &  Company 

ARCHITECTS 
ORIENTAL    BLOCK 

SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A 


has  but  one  story — Alaska  rich  beyond  our 
dreams  but  scarcely  able  to  move  because 
of  excessive  transportation  charges  and 
the  danger  and  hardship  of  travel.  Seattle, 
remembering  the  day  when  Alaskan  gold 
awoke  it  from  a  satisfied  town  and  started 
it  with  a  bound  toward  a  great  city,  has 
agreed  to  set  apart  a  special  "Alaskan  Road 
Day,"  when  the  needs  of  the  great  North- 
ern territory  will  be  shouted  to  the  world. 
On  this  day,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
will  send  resolutions  to  all  other  chambers 
of  commerce,  and  to  all  manufacturing  and 
trade  organizations,  and  individuals  will 
join  with  special  pleas  to  acquaintances, 
for  Alaska's  "million"  from  Congress.  It 
is  expected  that  2,000,000  letters  will  be 
mailed  on  this  one  day,  telling  how  that 
Alaska,  with  her  great  contribution  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  gets  no  river-and- 
harbor  and  public-building  appropriations 
common  to  the  States.  A  trunk  wagon- 
road  from  Valdez  to  Fairbanks,  thence  to 
Nome,  is  needed  first  and  it  will  cost  be- 
tween five  and  six  millions,  but  a  single 
million  is  considered  enough  to  get  the 
appropriation  habit  started  in  Congress.  In 
his  characteristic  manner,  the  President 
has  already  written  to  the  "Road  Apostle": 
"If  there  is  any  way  that  I  can  help  you 
to  help  Alaska,  I  will  do  it  with  all  my 
heart." 

HAWAn. 
American  Farmers  Wanted  in  Hanniii. 
One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  is  the  American  farmer,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  of  Government  au- 
thorities and  others  who  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Islands.  The  per  capita  wealth 
of  Hawaii,  based  upen  the  returns  from 
the    merchandise   that   has    been   shipped 
away  during  1908,  is  about  $225,  or  over 
seven  times  that  of  the  United  States.    Yet 
practically  only  one  industry,  that  of  sugar 
production,  has  been  known  to  the  Islands 
until  during  the  past  year  or  two.     It  was 
after  the  annexation  of  the  Islands  as  a 
territory  on  a  par  with  Alaska,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  that  a  small  colony  of 
settlers  demonstrated  in  the  face  of  gen- 
eral scepticism  that  the  pine-apple  could 
be  profitably  grown  in  Hawaii.  During  the 
very  few  years  since  that  time  this  indus- 
try has  pushed  itself  to  second  place  in 
the  trade  of  the  territory.    Other  forms  of 
fruit  culture  could  be  made  as  profitable 
as  that  of  the  pine-apple,  but  the  land- 
owner or  settler  does  not  need  to  break 
into   new    fields   in    order   to    utilize   the 
wealth  of  climate  and  soil.     Such  common 
articles  as  potatoes,  onions,  and  cabbage 
were    imported   in   large    quantities    last 
year;    also   poultry,   dairy  products,   even 
tropical  fruit.     Many  kinds  of  fruit  grow 
practically  without  attention,  and  grapes, 
corn,  sweet  potatoes  can  be  produced  dur- 
ing practically  any  month  of  the  year,  and 
at   certain   seasons   there   would    be    im- 
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nish  a  Rece  of  YDUR  Rinutare^ 
at  OCR  Expense-  «  ^  ■ 

Let  US  send  the 
[erialsFree 


JE.  "WANT  fi  sample  of  wood  finiBhing  done  wUK  our 
prepamtioriiB  in  your  Kome.  We  will  send  the  matenalB 
to  do  the  work*     Here  [Key  are : 

A  botde  of  lahiuon V  EJectric  SoLvd  to  gukkly  remtwp  the 
old  finiLi»K — 

A  battle  of  JoKn«on*B  Wood,  D'ye  {you  to  chooie  ibc  color 
fTom  our  14  iJifltreciE  ah  Aden)  to  color  the  wood— 
A'umpic  of  Johnsons  Prcpiucd  Wax  to  give  thai  briiuliful   *'hand'ruhbed"  effer.t  ^ 
And  our  illus^Lrfltrd:  auicir  hook  lor  home  bt^nutifyine  which  inclucled  CLtimplcte  color  card 
and  le[I«  how  to  Anidh  ane!  rrhnifih  vrood. 

No  doubt  you  have  some  piece  of  furniture  thnt  you  prize  highlyp  yet  do  not  use  on  account  of 
the  -worn  oondition  of  ila  hniah,  or  because  it  does  not  harmoTiize  ^tb  other  furniture  or  decora tionA. 

U«e  this  Dutht,  which  we  want  to  send  you  free,  for  reHniahing  it,  an^.  you  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  how  caaily  the  work  ia  done  and  the  beauty  of  the  reflult,. 

May  we  send  you  theae  three  packagea,  and  the  valuable  aix*color  t>ook,  free  at  once  ?  Leam 
from  the  test  the  beautiful  effect  obtained  from  the  use  of 


Johnson's  Wood  Dye 


4 


It  is  not  a  mere  stain.     It  is  a  deep  seated  dye — sinking  into  tlie  pores  of  the  wood 
and  bringing  out  the  beauty  of  the  grain.     When  finished  with  Johnson's  Prepared  WaK         ^    ^ 
you  have  a  permanent  finish  of  real  beauty  and  most  artistic  effect.   We  want  to  give  ^  .<Ao'( 

you  these  three  packages  at  once.     Send  ten  cents  to  partially  pay  cost  sf  pricking  ^r     JKp^^ 

and  post  age -^uain(f  coupon  below  for  your  convenience.  ^     j!^  jc^^^*"* 

Johtitton'p  Wood  Dye  cornea  in  14  Standard  shades  :  a     ^C^ 

No.  126  Ufht  Oak         ^a.  1 26  Light  \Uhogant/  No.  121    ^fota  Grtta  ^O     ^^f^  ' 

No,  123  D<xik  OflJt         No.  129  DoikM^^onu  Nq.  122  Fffr«/ Cr«n 

^^0.  125  Af/MJon  Oak     No,  130  IVtulhenJ  Ook  No.]?!  Fhmhh  CM 

No.  140  Momth  Oak    /Va.  I  31   Bmwn  Weath^nd  Oak      Np.  !7S  Bro^n  FIctnhh  Oak 
No.\\{^Bi^gO^  Ni^A  32  Qr^cn  Wr<iih^r^^  Oak 

Hftir^rnntA  SOc ;    pmU  50c.      Johnaon'fl  PrcpartMl  Wii3(   lOc  and  23c 
pKckaffes.      Also    lotd    in   large   sizei.      For   sale  by  all    Iriadine   paint 
d«al<;r9r    Send  coupon  todiiy  to 

S.  C  Johnson  &  Son,  Racine,  Wi& 

*'71*  H'(»J  Fittifhlt^  Aathittititt" 
Wentem  Addrew  »nd  Branch  Houncn'  Addrc44 : 

W.  p.  FULLER  &  CO^  Saa  Francisco,  Cat 

Bnncftta;  Sftcramcnto,  OaklArid,  Stocktonn  Lob  Angeles, 
I  Cal.  ;    Portland,  Ore.  ;   Seattle,  SpokanCr, 
Vh .  Soic  DisttihuhtsfQr  thr  Poc//c  CoaM        ^ 


San  DicBD, 
TBtOBja,WJ 
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Hie  Fit  Of  Your  Gown 

can  be  depended  upon  if  you  use  Peet*s  In- 
visible Byes.  Tliey  eliminate  puckering 
and  unsightly  openings,  and  straining  at 
the  seams.    They  hold  pUclcets  securely. 

PEETSJ^SLEYES 

arc  far  superior  to  silk  loops^d  other 
metal  eyes.  c5an  always  be 
depended  upon.  Black  or 
white.  All  sizes.  All  stores 
or  bv  maiL  Sold  only  in 
envelopes,  2  doz.  eyes  5c; 
with  spring  hooks  loc. 


YOHNM  The  Secure  Safety  Pocket 

No  Pocket  Pidmf,  Tfceft,  Lots  or  Worry 

Coitf orUble,  Convcwert  ami 

AKrayt  Reliable 

F.r  •nrr  mm  aa4  wmum  Uut  mtHm  raloablM 

Wa^habl•  whita  linen,  with  nonruKtaJWe 
■luminum  eyolott  and  elaatic  lacing  cord,  r»Oc. 
iwftcat  croy  luede  leather  with  nonrusinhlo 
ejeleti  and  silk  olastic  lacini;  o<>rd«,  tl  M 
We  Kla4l7  rmluud  mowj  sad  p«wtac«  if  aot  tmuui 
•Btiraly  tmtiaUttfrj, 

THE  SECURE  COMPANY 

w;;;n  ov«r  ^r  DEPARTMENT  X 

underdrawer.     ''^CTORY    OFFICE;    WEST   HOBOKEN.  N.  J. 
under  drawer.  j.^^  y^.^^  ^pj^^ .  ^  ^^^  ^,^^  ^^^^ 

Patento  Allowed  Now  York  P.  0.  Box  229 


EUROPE  A  NiTOURS 

Including  Orient.  Twenty^Icrht  yeart*  niccMS.  Exfep. 
tlaaal  advaatacve— expert  rnldaaea— fint^laaa  arraaee* 
Meats.    Partlea  United  aa4  Select. 

DR.  and  BfRS.  HOWARD  8.  PAINE 
148  Rldffe  Street  Glena  ^alls,  N.  Y 


oT  great  interett  td 

Every  Prospective  Mother. 

Something  new  — •  only  icientific  garment  of  the 
kind-  ever  invented.  Combinef  solid  'comfort  an< 
'  ease  with  *  "  f  ne  form "  and  elegant  appearance 
ih«  home,  on  the  street,  and  in  society. —  Alwaya  di«p«  ^ 
•VMilj  ia  front  and  back  —  no  bulLinets — no  draw-strin|;i 
—  no  lacing— no  ripping  or  bastmg  —Can   b«  worn  tha  year 


Made  in  several  styles,  and  at  prices  lower  than  you  can  buy  ch* 
tfiaterial  and  have  them  made  at  home. 

FRFF    l'"^  ^°'  °"'  ^'"*  "'«»»*'*««l  Book-Tine-Fonn 
a  a^U^     Matarnity  Skirt"— It's  Fate  to  e^ery  woman  wj.i^ 
ing  for  it.      Tells  all  about   these  skirts,  their  advantages,  styles, 
material,  and  cost.     Gives  opinions  of  physicians,  dressmakers,  aivd 
users.     10  Day*  Free  Trial     When  you  get  our  book,  if  your 
dealer  has  not  yet  been  supplied  with  Fine-Form, Maternity  Skirts, 
make  your  selection  of  maierul  and  si>le,  and  we  will  make  the 
garment  to  your  order.     When  you  get  it.  wear  it  ten  days,  and 
if  you  don  t  find  it  exactly  as  represented,  send  it  back  and 
we  will  cheerfully  refund  every  cent  paid.    Other  Skirts—     ' 
If  not  in  need  of  a  maternity  skirt,  remember  our  famous  B  &  W  / 
dress   and  walking  skirts  will  positively  please  vou  — same 
foarantee  — Illustrated  book  free.    Which  hook  shall  we 
send  ?     Write  to-day  to 
^^_Bgrer  A  Williams  Co..  Dept  R  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

WARNING    7^^    Fuo-Form    Maternity    Skirt 

^^■■"  V  ,  ^*  istheoniT'*MatcmitySkirt'»on  the 
marlrot— all  substitutes  will  rise  in  front  durin?  development 
—a  fault  so  r<  pujrnant  to  every  woman  of  refined  taste.  }'o 
patterns  can  be  purchased  anywhere  for  this  garment, 
special  features  are  protected  by  patents. 


Its 


mense   profit   in   shipping   these   products 
to  the  mainland. 

An  Experiment  Station  has  already  been 
established  on  the  Islands  and  an  Agri- 
cultural- College  is  In  its  first  year  of 
working  operation.  The  climate  is  ex- 
tremely delightful,  for  the  temperature 
rarely  goes  above  eighty-six  or  eighty- 
eight  or  below  sixty;  and  there  are  no 
tornadoes,  nor  fogs.  There  are  no  pois- 
onous vines  or  trees  common  to  the  for- 
ests, nor  any  venomous  reptiles  or  danger- 
ous wild  beasts. 

Trades-people  and  artisans  are  not  In 
demand  on  the  Islands;  but  there  are 
openings  in  various  lines  of  manufacture. 
The  special  demand  is  for  the  man  of  in- 
itiative who  is  interested  in  soil  products 
in  any  of  its  phases,  for  Hawaii  offers  a 
very  wide  agricultural  range. 


SWISS  INGENUITY 
Switzerland  produces  no  coal  and  no 
iron.  In  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
the  raw  material  is  nearly  all  brought 
from  Germany,  which  also  supplies  the 
greater  part  of  the  coal.  The  tools  used 
in  the  machine  shops,  however,  ar*^,  for 
the  most  part,  made  in  America.  The 
country  has  an  enormous  amount  of  water 
power,  however,  and  in  its  development 
the  Swiss  have  gained  a  prominence  in 
the  water  turbine  work  throughout  the 
world,  one  firm  being  called  upon  to  de- 
sign the  original  water  turbine  which  was 
installed  at  Niagara  Falls.  Hand  in  hand 
with  this  turbine  development,  practically 
the  superlative  in  electrical  engineering 
has  been  attained,  and  today  Swiss  ma- 
chinery is  being  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Swiss  are  able  to  maintain 
their  position  only  through  their  superior 
technical  knowledge,  for  which  they  are 
indebted  to  their  engineering  institutions. 
In  their  vast  experience  they  lay  claim  to 
being  the  first  to  develop  the  transmission 
of  electrical  power  over  long  distances, 
and  it  is  believed  that  before  long  all  the 
Swiss  state  railways  will  be  working  un- 
der electrical  power. — ArgonauL 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

A  comparison  of  the  lumber-producing 
States  shows  that  since  1899  there  have 
been  many  changes  in  their  relative  rank. 
Washington,  which  in  1899  stood  sixth, 
now  leads,  while  Wisconsin,  which  eight 
years  ago  led  all  others,  is  now  third.  In 
the  same  period  Oregon,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Idaho  and  California  made  great 
strides  as  lumber-producing  States,  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  amount  produced  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio  fell  off  anywhere  from  29  to  54 
per  cent. 

The  highest-priced  native  woods  are 
walnut,  hickory,  and  ash,  and  the  cheapest 
are  larch  and  white  flr.  From  the  fact, 
however,  that  since  1899  the  average  in 
crease  in  the  price  of  lumber  has  been  49 


IT  WILL  BE  OF  INTEREST 

To  hundreds  of  friends  and  as  many  other  readers  of  the  PACIFIC  MONTHLY, 
with  whom  I  have  been  in  correspondence  during  the  past  year,  to  know  that 
I  have  moved  my  office  to  larger  and  better  quarters,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth 
and  Alder  streets,  and  have  consolidated  all  of  my  interests  with  two  other 
successful  men.  Your  inquiries  will  receive  the  same  conscientious  and  per- 
sonal attention  as  heretofore,  whether  addressed  to  me  or  the  new  company. 
Our  advertisement  appears  below. 

ELNATHAN  SWEET 

March  the  First  204  Corbett  Building 


PERSONNEL  OF  THE  NEW  FIRM 

ELNATHAN  SWEET ^®  ''came  west"  and  is  helping  others  to  come.  He 
■M^^aHMB^^^Hi^^^^av  has  brouj^ht  the  progressive  conservatism  of  his  na- 
tive New  York  State  into  the  rich  field  of  Oregon  opportunities,  and  is  mak- 
ing a  successful  specialty  of  giving  conscientious  and  profitable  expert  direc- 
tion to  the  ** West-bound"  young  man  and  capitalist.  Western  advice  from 
an  Eastern  man  is  sound. 

LEWIS  M*  HEAD  ^^  advertising  man  of  12  years'  experience,  most  in- 
^MB^HMiaHB^H^^MM^  timately  acquainted  with  the  vast  resources  of  the 
Northwest,  having  made  them  a  study  for  several  years.  He  is  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  Northwest  than  most  native  sons.  Formerly  of  Chicago, 
widely  traveled  and  well  equipped  with  such  information  as  will  be  of  finan- 
cial value  to  prospective  newcomers  to  this  state. 

H.  W.  LEMCKE  ^  Hfelong  resident  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  more  fa- 
^^^^laaMH^Hiai^MMH^  miliar  with  realty  and  other  local  values  than  most 
men  of  the  Northwest.  Mr.  Lemcke  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  west  of  the  Rockies  for  years,  is  familiar  with 
all  the  biggest  developments  and  has  been  intimately  associated  with  many 
of  the  greatest  transactions  of  the  Coast  country. 

WHAT  CAN  THIS  COMPANY  DO  FOR  YOU  ? 

We  have  under  option,  control  or  can  secure  Tidelands,  Warehouse,  Factory 
or  Office  Building  Sites,  Deep  Water  Frontage,  Subdivision  Properties,  Town 
Sites,  Timber,  Walnut,  Fruit  or  other  Agricultural  Lands,  Home  Sites  and 
Valuable  Leases.  We  can  suggest  profitable  Manufacturing  Opportunities  and 
exceptional  Business  Openings  of  all  kinds.  We  own  or  control  several  com- 
panies, the  stock  of  which  is  paying  healthy  dividends,  some  of  which  may 
be  obtained  upon  favorable  terms.  We  have  outlets  for  the  promotion  of  any 
relialle  and  legitimate  Commercial  Proposition.  We  can  satisfactorily  locate 
any  man  or  family  contemplating  removal  to  this  Coast.  We  are  in  a  position 
to  act  in  any  capacity  for  non-residents  and  cordially  urge  you  to  make  such 
use  of  our  extensive  facilities  as  you  wish.  If  you  intend  visiting  the 
Alaska-Yukon  Exposition  or  the  Portland  Rose  Festival  this  year,  you  are 
welcome  to  make  our  office,  with  all  of  its  conveniences,  your  Portland 
Headquarters. 

In  this  land,  6  per  cent  investments  are  not  attractive,  owing  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  better  paying  ones.  If  you  would  care  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
some  of  them,  write  to  us  for  information. 

SWEET  -  HEAD  -  LEMCKE 

FIFTH  AND  ALDER  STS^  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


$100,000 


BONDS 

inations  of  $100,  $ 

BUYERS 

of  bond,  after  ivhich  Co 

TRUST  DEED 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 
ieeared  by  real  estate  valued  at  $375,000 


C3 


Run  for  10  and  15  years.     Interest  pay- 
able semi-annually.      Issued  in  denom- 
inations of  $100,  $500  and  $1,000.     Sold  only  at  par. 

May  pay  in  installments,  receiving 
interest  on  payments  until  delivery 
of  bond,  after  which  coupons  are  redeemed  at  face. 

On   deposit    with   the 
Nortliem  Bank  &  Trust 

Co.,  Seattle.     Detailed   information   concerning  security  on 

request     Read  advertisement  below. 


m)SC3  COULEE  rRUflPVN 


m. 


G.A.VtRTUE.PBES 


BOSTON  BLK..    SEATTLE 


LET    A  DDT    17  DO  THE 
THE  /\r  r  Lilli  WORK 

lAST  year  one  WASHINGTON  apple  grower  got 
1^$K),000  for  a  carload  of  apples. 

ANOTHER  grower  sold  ONE  BOX  of  apples  for  $67.20  — just 
^^  60  cents  each  for  112  apples. 

These  sums  were  realized  on  PRIZE  APPLES.    The  average  grower  was  contented  with  profits  cf 

from  $500  to  $1500  an  acre  "just  about  what  YOU  can  make  each  year  on  a 

bearing  apple  orchard  in  MOSES  COULEE.  f  "? 

THERE  IS  JUST  ONE  MOSES  COULEE— It  is  19  miles  east  of  WENATCHEE,       ^Q    ^ 
in  the  PRIZE  APPLE  BELT.      Level  land;    rich,  deep  soil;    sheltered  from       ^  ^£J 
wind;  no  killing  frosts;  mild  winters;  no  alkali ;  no  crop  failures.^' 

YOU  will  have  the  right  kind  of  neighbors  in  MOSES  COULEE. 
Send  for  list  of  our  buyers  and  beautifully  illustrated  booklet 
(to  cents  in  stamps)  on  Fruit  Growing  in  Washington. 

We  plant  and  care  for  trees  until  they  ^ome  to  bearing — Of 
course  We  irrigate. 

MOSES  COULEE  FRUIT  LAND  CO.,  SEATTLE,  WN. 
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Illustrated  from  Photographs. 
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Tn£M/lGAZIN£  ABOUT  PEOPLE 

EDITED  mr  ALFRED  HENRY  IXWIS 


w- — -*• — ' 


BEGINNING  in  the  January  issue  of  HUMAN  LIFE,  the  Magazine  About 
People,  and  running  through  the  twelve  months  of   1 909  will  be  pub- 
lished a  story  of  his  boyhood  by  Homer  Davenport,  cartoonist  traveler, 
humorist,  lecturer  and  a  man  of  many  stories.     The  scene  of  Mr.  Davenport's 

boyhood  and  young  meoihood  is  laid  in  Oregon  and 
covers  many  of  the  people  that  are  well  known 
there  today. 

Mr.  Davenport,  for  pure  and  native  humor,  is  the 
superior  of  any  we  have  ever  met  since  the  days  of 
Artemus  Ward.  Those  who  follow  Mr.  Davenport 
through  this  years  issue  of  HUMAN  LIFE  will  re- 
member 1 909  as  the  year  of  laughs. 

Mr.  Davenport  s  articles  will  be  illustrated  by 
himself,  and  the  pictures  he  has  drawn,  representa- 
tive of  his  many  delightful — that  is,  delightful  to 
read  about — adventures,  will  constitute  not  the 
least  part  of  the  fun. 
Portland  had  tired  me  out  and  the  kind  If  you  Want  to  read  this  stofy  from  the  beginning, 
^:uer  I'^^tL^ufclTtibre^^  Jf  you  want  to  see  Mr.  Davenport'  pictures  of  him- 
which  I  was  later  discharged  fron»  the  self  from  early  boyhood  to  manhood,  his  rather. 

Good  Templar  s  Lodge  in  Silverton.    i*r*i  iiiri'^^  r*j  1 

his  family,  and  all  of  his  Oregon  tnends,  as  only 
Mr.  Davenport  C£in  draw  them,  be  sure  your  name  is  entered  as  a  subscriber 
to  HUMAN  LIFE — the  best  mageizine  for  the  money  ever  published. 

Mr.  Davenport  starts  his  story  at  a  very  early  age  when  his 
father  tells  him  that  they  are  to  move  from  their  farm  in  Salem, 
Oregon,  to  Silverton,  Oregon.  This  is  a  burg  of  some  three 
hundred  people.  Mr.  Davenport,  in  his  story,  states  that  he 
feels  that  the  city  is  calling  them,  and  that  his  opportunities  fcr 
studying  art  in  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Silverton  will  be  excep- 
tionally good. 

The  story  will  carry  Mr.  Davenport  up  to  his  San  Francisco 
days,  when  he  made  his  first  big  hit  as  a  cartoonist. 

Send  us  50  cents  for  a  yearns  subscription  to  Human  Life. 
We  can  start  you  with  the  January,  1909,  issue,  this  is  the  num- 
ber in  which  Mr.  Davenport's  story  commences. 

Every  man  and  woman  in  Oregon  shottld  read  HUMAN  LIFE,  the 
Magazine  About  People,  during  1909— do  not  fail  to  read  the  following 
most  liberal  subscription  offer  and  act  at  once.  This  offer  is  ?:ot  good 
after  May  lst«  1909,  as  after  this  date  the  price  of  HUMAN  LIFE  will 
be  One  Dollar  a  year. 


PACinC  MONTHLY  CO..  Portland.  Oregon: 

Gendemen:— Enclosed  is  $1 .60  for  which  you  may  send  me  HUHAN 
LIFE  and  the  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  each  for  one  year. 

Namm 

AddrmMM 


H 


Al  Coolidge  and  Jake  McClaine.  prom- 
nent  bankers  and  business  men  of 
Silverton  in  Davenport's  younger  days 


Dou't  forget  to  meQiioD  The  Patlflc  Monthly  when  doallng  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 


Unknown 
Confectionery 
Is  Dangerous 


Necco 

Swtrrs 


Teach  the  Children 
to  ask  for 

Necco  Sweets 

Children  instinctively  love  good  confec- 
tionery. Encourage  them  to  always  buy  the 
best.  Tell  them  about  the  NECCO  SEAL— 
the  gu£urantee  of  goodness  in  confectionery. 
It  is  their  protection  against  inferiority. 
Caution  them  to  look  for  it  and  ask  for  it. 
Better  be  sure  than  sorry  afterward. 

and  more  dian  five  hundred  other  varieties  of 
Necco  Sweets  are  yours  and  theirs  to  choose 
from.  Simple  five,  ten  and  fifteen  cent  packages 
of  clear  fruit  flavors,  chocolate  coated  nuts,  mo- 
lasses chips,  peppermints,  creams,  etc.,  for  the 
little  ones,  or  fancy,  elaborate  art  boxes  filled 
with  toothsome  dainties  for  grown-ups.  Sold 
everywhere — always  fresh. 

Every  box,  every  package  bears  the  Necco 
Seal.  Look  for  it.  Ask  for  it  It  means 
absolute  reliability. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONFECTIONERY  COMPANT» 
Boston,  Mass* 


THE  PLEASURE 

DOUBLED 


THE  COST 
REDUCED 


Tike  the  trouble  to  hear  the  ZaD-O-phone 

bi-^orf^  \<>u  huy .     Aiu-f  ycu  arc  natiffird  vritJi  iti 
^upc-riurUy  y.  u  will  a]au  iiml  it  lower  in  pricct 

Zctt^O-phfxnv  Dciublv  Reconl  Disks;    the  hi^ltcst 

type  ot  rt'tiHirti  fVcr  sold  I  of  fcx^ 
Hebrevr   SupplcTncnt — -new — the   tin«^   H#l>t*T* 

TfCDrds   rvfrr   m+itle.     5onit«  by   Miti**.    Rcf^iiiM 

Ptaifrrt   Mr.   Kalman   Juvflljcr  tu\d  otHcr  Wcil 

known  ajrtiftt!^. 

Cntnloaues  (rej?— ii<tw  rescor^  IJAta  motitlily* 

IINEYERSAL  TALKING  MACHINE  HFG,  CO..  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


A  CHAIN  of  teaHm^^nifllii  from  iltrntLilB  m  pracf^ 
All r^iH  the  uhcrquaird  tjtce-ll<Tnce  of  Demi»cm« 
Tooth  Paste,  tt  cleans  the  teeth,  destroy  bacieria, 
prevents  decay.  It  is  applied  to  the  brush  without  the 
waste  attending  the  use  of  powder.  That  you  may  know 
by  experience,  its  value,  we  will  send  you.  fret,  a  sample 
tube  of  Dentacura  and  our  booklet.  'Taking  Care  of 
the  Teeth."  if  you  write  immediately.  Dentacura  may 
be  had  at  most  toilet  counters.  Price  25c.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  it.  we  will  send  it  on  receipt  of  price. 

DENTACURA  CO.,  209  AffingSL,  Newark.  H.  J. 
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A  Cruise  After  Sea  Elephants 


By  Charles  Miller  Harris 


|N  the  early  spring  of  1907, 
while  on  a  hunting  trip 
for  the  Big  Horn  sheep, 
in  the  San  Pedro  Martir 
Mountains  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, Mexico,  rumors 
reached  me  which  indicated  the  possible 
existence  of  a  small  herd  of  the  gener- 
ally considered  extinct  California  Ele- 
phant Seal  (Macrorhinus).  They  are 
largest  of  all  seals,  the  old  bulls  attaining 
a  size  greater  than  that  of  the  walrus. 

My  guide,  from  whom  I  got  the  first 
intimation  that  some  of  these  rare  mam- 
mals might  still  be 
found,  informed  me 
that  a  Mexican  had 
told  him  that  he 
had  seen  some  of 
these  animals  on  the 
shores  of  the  ''Isla 
de  Guadaloupe,"  an 
island  lying  some 
180  miles  off  the 
west  coast  of  Lower 
California,  in  about 
latitude   twenty-nine 


SIDE   VIEW   OF   BULL. 


north,  longitude  one  eighteen  west. 
This  interested  me  very  much,  as  I 
knew  it  would  be  considered  by  naturalists 
a  great  catch  if  I  could  secure  some  spe 
cimens.  So  I  made  it  a  point  to  find  this 
Mexican,  and,  from  what  he  told  me, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  my  infor- 
mation was  good.  Upon  my  return  to 
the  land  of  Uncle  Sam,  I  communicated 
with  the  Honorable  Walter  Rothschild, 
of  England,  who  had  been  my  patron  be- 
fore, and  whose  magnificent  collections 
of  natural  history  specimens  at  the 
museum  on  the  Rothschild's  Estate  at 
Tring,  Herts,  Eng- 
land, are  among  the 
finest  in  the  world. 
I  was  immediately 
cabled  to  make  the 
try,  and  you  can  be 
sure  I  at  once  "set 
the  mills  to  grind- 
ing," for  I  had  been 
at  Guadaloupe,  in 
company  with  the 
late  VV.  E.  Bryant  of 
the  California  Acad- 
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emy  of  Sciences,  in  1885,  making  a  col- 
lections of  birds,  and  our  hopes  had  ihen 
run  in  the  direction  of  elephant  seals,  aa 
it  was  thought  that  the  island  might  pos- 
sibly be  the  home  of  a  remnant  of  the 
practically  exterminated  beast ;  but  wo 
saw  no  evidence  of  their  existence. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  accomplish  what 
we  had  failed  in  twenty-two  years  before, 
the  lapse  of  time  lending  added  value  to 
success. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  several  tiresome 
weeks  spent  at  San  Diego  in  an  attempt 

to  secure  a  vessel     

flying   Old    Glory.    ' 

The  maritime  laws    | 

of  Mexico  are  very    j 

peculiar.     Foreign 

vessels     of     under    j 

thirty      tons      are 

rated     as     pirates 

and     not     allowed 

ordinary  American 

privileges,   without 

a     special      permit 

from  Mexico  City. 

This     I     did     not 

want   to   wait   for, 

and  as  I  could  find 

no    sailing    master 

willing    to    take    a 

chance     at     being 

overhauled  as  a  pi- 
rate by  a  Mexican 

war  vessel,   I  was 

ty-        A      ^  .  THE     "FREIA,"     OUR 

obliged    to    accept  little 


.u 


the  opportunity  offered  to  charter  a  small 
vessel  at  San  Quentin,  a  small  port  some 
200  miles  south  of  San  Diego. 

Just  about  this  time  the  Mexican,  Ig- 
nacio,  who  had  informed  me  of  the  seals, 
came  into  San  Diego  as  one  of  the  crew 
of  a  Mexican  vessel  hailing  from  Guay- 
mas.  1  at  once  enlisted  him  in  my  ser- 
vice, and  on  the  evening  of  May  8,  ac- 
companied by  Ignacio  and  V.  L.  Carrol!, 
of  Buffalo,  who  was  to  go  with  me  to 
the  island,  I  boarded  the  St.  Denis,  a 
steamer  plying  down  the  coast ;  and  the 
next  morning  we 
arrived  at  Ensen- 
ada,  Bay  of  Todos 
Santos,  port  of  en- 
try for  the  north- 
ern division  of 
Lower  California. 
It  is  several  mile*? 
up  the  north  shore 
of  this  beautiful 
bay  where  Mrs. 
Robert  Louis  Stev- 
enson has  a  pretty 
bungalow  to  which 
at  times  with 
chosen  friends  she 
retires  to  escape 
the  rush  and  swirl 
of  our  more  north- 
e  r  n  civilization. 
Leaving  Ensenada 
toward  evening 
we     were     landed 


-^P'^^, 


RKJHT     AND    TIGHT 
SHIP. 
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at  San  Quentin  late  the  next  morning. 
We  began  preparations  for  our  voyage 
at  once.  An  inspection  of  the  Freia,  the 
little  craft  which  was  to  carry  us  to 
Guadaloupe,  showed  her  to  be  schooner- 
rigged,  sharp  at  both  ends,  steering  with 
a  tiller,  and  incidentally  having  a  bit  of 
romance  attached  to  her;  she  having 
been  a  guano  ''poacher,"  her  cabin 
showed  bullet  holes  made  by  shots  from 
the  guns  of  the  revenue  boats  when  she 
was  a  "renegade."  We  employed  for 
crew,  beside  Ignacio  (or  as  I  called  him. 
my  man  Friday,  he  having  been  ma- 
rooned alone  for  six  months  on  a  small 
island  not  long  before),  three  Mexicans, 
one  a  sailor,  one  as  cook  and  sailor,  and 
the  captain,  Lopez  by  name;  a  man 
whose  violent  attachment  for  that  na- 
tionally-beloved, villainous  poison  called 
mescal,  gave  us  much  trouble,  but  as  he 
was  the  only  man  at  San  Quentin  having 
"papers"  to  sail  a  vessel,  we  were  obliged 
to  put  up  with  him. 

Mr.  Cannon,  from  whom  we  chartered 

the  vessel,  said:  "Never  mind,  Ignacio 

can  sail  the  boat ;  throw  Lopez  overboard 

after  you  clear  and  get  outside."  We  did 

not     do     this,     but     many 

times   wished   we  had,    for 

on     his     getting     advance 

money    he    became   drunk 

and   ugly*  and   wc   had   to 

j^et  him  on  board 

by    strategy    and 


LBB  PORT.   BARRACKS  BAY. 


rYPUKSS   GROVK,    SUMMIT   OF   THE    ISLAND; 

MKSSRS.    CARROLL    AND    IGNACIO    IN 

THE   FOREGROUND. 


keep  him  there  by  force  and  argument. 
It  was  early  morning,  May  24,  when, 
with  the  Freia  well  provisioned  and  sup- 
plied with  water,  plenty  of  salt  for  cur- 
n^  our  <ipecimens,  extra  ropes,  anchors, 
etc.,  wc  lioisted  sails  and  with  the  red, 
white  and  green  pennant  of  our  South- 
ern neighbor  flying  at  the  mast-head,  a 
fair  northwest  wind  carried  us  out  the 
ten  miles  of  tortuous  channel  across  the 
bar.  and  at  10:30  we  were  in  blue  water 
and    scudding    away    for    Guadaloupe. 
With  night  came  a  nasty  wind  and  rain 
and  the  sea  got  very  rough. 
It  was  here  that  I  realized 
that   we   had   come  to   sea 
with    a   chart   and   an    old 
compass     the     efficacy     of 
which  I  had  doubts,  to  rep- 
resent  that   nautical   para- 
phernalia, such  as  sextant, 
c  h  r  o  nometer,     almanacs, 
etc.,     which     all     "old-sea 
dog"  navigators  think  they 
must    have.      1    told    Mr. 
Carroll  that  I  guessed  Lo- 
pez must  be  endowed  with 
the     same     instinct      that 
brings  the  homing  pigeon 
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THE  HERD  AS  WE  FOUND  IT  ON  OUR  FIRST 

LANDING:   ALL  THE  SEALS   BEING   ASLEEP 

AT   THE    TIME    OF    PHOTOGRAPHING. 


to  its  cote,  over  hundreds  of  miles  of 
strange  country ;  but  I  did  n't  mind,  as 
I  was  used  to  the  *'trust-to-Iuck*'  way  of 
doing  things  in  Mexico. 

Daylight  of  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-sixth  found  us  some  six  miles 
off  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
island,  and  at  8:30  we  came  to 
anchor  in  the  fairly  sheltered  bay. 
at  the  old  barracks  on  the  lee  side  of 
the  island.  After  doubly  securing  our 
little  craft  by  stretching  a  rope  cable 
from  her  stern  to  the  shore,  and  fasten- 
ing it  to  a  great  rock,  we  proceeded  to 
make  a  shore  camp,  and  our  cook,  Pris- 
ciliana,  at  once  got  to  work  cooking  up  a 
feast  of  bread,  beans,  etc.  Since  it  had 
been  so  rough  coming  over  as  to  make  a 
fire  impracticable,  we  had  not  had  much 
to  eat  for  forty-eight  hours. 

Guadaloupe  was  formerly  used  by 
Mexico  as  a  penal  island,  and  on  the  oc- 
casion of  my  first  visit  in  1885,  there  was 
a  colony  of  some  fifty  convicts  stationed 
at  this  little  port ;  the  ruins  of  their  old 
barracks  are  in  evidence  today.  The 
island  is  of  volcanic  origin,  twenty  miles 
long,  by  an  extreme  width  of  about 
eight ;  its  highest  altitude  is  4,700  feet. 
It  presents  an  extremely  bold  appearance 
from  the  sea,  and  owing  to  its  high, 
craggy  shores  and  the  exceedingly  nasty 
squalls  of  wind  called  "woolies,"  which 


blow  down  from  its  towering  cliffs,  it  is 
very  dangerous  navigating  a  sailing  ves- 
sel al)Out  its  coast.  On  the  twenty- 
seventh,  Mr.  Carroll,  my  man  Friday 
and  I  climbed  up  seven  miles  of  very 
rough  trail  to  the  summit,  having  sev- 
eral objects  in  view.  We  wanted  some 
fresh  meat,  and  we  did  kill  several  fat 
goats,  .some  thousands  of  which  range 
on  the  island.  We  also  wished  to  ex- 
amine into  the  water  supply,  in  case  of 
emergency,  and  the  only  water  is  on  the 
summit.  We  found  several  water  holes, 
but  my ! — phew !  Like  the  air  of  the 
heavens  about  us,  the  water  smelt  of 
goat,  tasted  of  goat  and  pretty  nearly 
was  goat.  And  then  we  wanted  if  pos- 
sible, to  secure  specimens  of  the  Cara- 
cara,  a  handsome  eagle  peculiar  to  the 
island,  as,  in  fact,  are  nearly  all  the  land 
birds.  We  saw  no  eagles  and  they  are 
probably  extinct,  perhaps  exterminated 
iDy  poison  put  out  by  parties  interested 
in  the  goats;  for  when  these  birds  were 
abundant  they  killed  many  of  the  kids. 

On  the  island's  northern  and  western 
slopes  are  considerable  groves  of  cab- 
bage-palm and  cypress  and,  for  an  island 
so  nearly  all  rock,  there  is  a  considerable 
growth  of  grass.  We  collected  some 
specimens  of  the  small  land  birds,  and 
picking  up  our  goats  on  the  way  down. 


THREE     \\V\AS     LAZILY      FLIPPING     SANU 
OVER   THEIR    B.\CKS, 
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reached  the  vessel  about  dusk,  footsore 
and  weary. 

For  several  days  we  pulled  about  the 
shores,  in  our  small  boat,  in  an  endeavor 
to  locate  the  elephant  seal,  but  were  not 
successful ;  and  so  finally  sailed  the 
Freia  around  on  the  weather  side  of 
the  island.  On  the  morning  of  the 
thirty-first,  we  pulled  away  from  the 
vessel,  in  the  small  boat,  to  ex- 
amine a  stretch  of  shore  that  seemed 
to    be    the    most    promising    place    not 


pulled  quietly  away  and  returned  to  the 
Frcia.  The  wind  had  died  out  during 
the  morning  and  the  Freia  had  drifted 
with  a  strong  current,  some  fifteen  miles 
in  a  southerly  direction,  and  it  took 
nearly  forty  hours  to  tack  back  to  the 
seal-beach,  where  we  came  to  anchor  on 
the  morning  of  June  second. 

Dropping  anchor  about  a  quarter-mile 
from  the  beach,  in  six  fathoms  of  water, 
and  making  all  snug  aboard,  Mr.  Carroll 
and   I,   with   two   rowers,   went   ashore. 


PROFILE  VIF:W  of  A   BIC.   BULL  SHOWING  THE  PROBOSCIS.   Wllim 
INDICATES    WHV    IT    IS   CALLED    ELEPHANT   SEAL. 


yet  explored.  Sure  enough,  on  pull- 
ing up  to  a  small  beach,  lying 
snug  against  a  giant  cliff  nearly  4,009 
feet  high,  the  excited  cries  of  "Elefante! 
mucha  elefante!  miicha  grander  froni 
my  Mexican  rowers,  caused  me  to  real- 
ize that  the  long-coveted  quarry  was  at 
hand.  We  saw  several  of  the  big  seals 
asleep  on  the  sand,  and  two  big  bulls 
were  swimming  in  the  surf,  bellowing 
and  fighting.  Not  wishing  to  frighten 
them  until  our  vessel  was  safely  an- 
chored   in   a   position   for   business,    we 


The  photograph  showing  the  herd  was 
taken  immediately  after  going  ashore, 
while  the  animals  were  still  undisturbed. 
It  was  certainly  a  wonderful  sight,  this 
herd  of  gigantic  animals  all  soun(ll> 
sleeping,  and  seeming  automatically  the 
while  to  throw  sand  over  their  bodies 
with  their  front  flippers.  I  suppose  this 
was  to  protect  themselves  somewhat 
from  the  sun  and  to  keep  off  the  sand 
flies.  When  I  made  a  noise,  they  raised 
their  heads,  gazing  in  wild  astonishment, 
.some  in  slight  fear  at  what  was  probably 
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their  first  glimpse  of  man — gazing  with 
the  largest,  roundest,  darkest,  most  beau- 
tifully liquid  eyes  into  which  it  had  ever 
been  my  fortune  to  look ;  and  right  here 
my  heart  smote  me 
when  I  thought  of  kill- 
ing these  wonderful 
animals,  with  such  eyes 
of  liquid  velvet. 

Upon  a  flourish  of 
the  arms  and  our  closer 
approach,  several  of  the 
cows,  in  fright,  started 
for  the  water.  The  big 
bulls  elevated  their 
heads  to  full  height, 
raising  on  their  front 
flippers  and  throwing 
themselves  into  a  posi- 
tion  of  attack  or  de- 
fense, opening  their 
mouths  wide  and  emit- 
ting a  gurgling  roar: 
also  showing  a  set  of 
teeth  which  would  do 
the  largest  grizzly 
credit.  Considering 
that  the  largest  of 
these  bulls  was  nearlv 
seventeen  f e  e  t  in 
length,  over  eleven  feet 


THE  row.  OR  fp:male.  wnirn  much 

RESEMBLES  SEVERAL  OF  OUR  OTHER 

SEALS  AND  LACKS  THE  PRONOUNCED 

PROPOSCIS. 


in  girth,  and  weighed  probably  3,500 
pounds,  they  made  an  impressive  picture. 
1  have  heard  the  roar  or  bark  of  many 
seals,  such  as  stellars,  California  sea  lion, 
fur  seal,  etc.,  but  the 
roar  of  the  sea  elephanc 
is  more  like  the  roar  of 
the  African  lion  than 
anything  I  have  ever 
heard. 

After  viewing  the 
herd  to  our  satisfac- 
tion, we  took  a  number 
of  photographs  which 
are  probably  the  only 
photographs  from  life 
of  the  elephant  seal, 
and  which  will  give  the 
reader  a  good  idea  of 
these  rare  mammals. 
Two  large  bulls  were 
then  shot,  a  .32  calibre 
special  being  used,  and 
the  bullet  placed  close 
under  the  eye ;  one  shot 
was  sufficient  to  kill. 
We  skinned  the  two 
specimens,  later  killing 
another  big  bull  just 
before  dark;  this  was 
the     largest     obtained. 
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THREE    BULLS    SWIMMINO    IN    THE    SURF    AND    CURIOUSLY    WATCHING    US 
WHILE   WE  TAKE  THEIR    PICTURES. 


We  got  one  skin  aboard  that  night. 
There  is  a  larger  species  of  elephant 
seal  in  the  Antarctic,  frequenting  Ker- 
guelen  Island  and  vicinity.  The  Cali- 
fornia species  was  formerly  very  abun- 
dant along  this  coast  of  Baja  Califor- 
nia, but  persistent  hunting  for  the  pur- 
pose oi  obtaining  their  oil,  of  which 
a  large  animal  will  yield  fifty  dol- 
lars worth,  has  exterminated  them 
so  completely  that  Dr.  Hornaday 
evidently  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  include  them  among  the 
seals,  in  his  natural  history  published 
several   years   ago. 


hand  over  hand, 
oars  being  useless 
in  the  surf.  Even 
with  our  surf  line, 
as  we  found  later, 
we  couid  not  al- 
ways eflfect  a  land- 
ing, and  nearly  al- 
ways got  a  good 
wetting.  Our  three 
big  bull  s  k  i  n  f, 
were  loaded  on 
board  during  these 
first  two  days ;  and 
I  do  not  believe 
there  was  a  time 
during  the  remain- 
der of  our  stay 
when  we  could  have  got  one  of  these  big 
skins  off  to  the  vessel  whole,  as  the  sea 
came  on  rough,  and  the  way  the  surf 
rolled  in  was  frightful.  We  worked 
steadily  until  June  8,  getting  five  skins 
and  one  skeleton  on  board  ;  and  losing  four 
skins  which  we  had  ready  to  get  aboard 
the  vessel ;  the  rough  sea  had  delayed 
our  landing  at  times  and  the  heat  of  the 
sun  spoiled  them. 

On  the  eighth,  the  sea  became  so  rough 
and  the  wind  so  strong,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  seek  the  shelter  of  our  friendly 
lee-port,  in  the  making  of  which  we  were 


Since    about    1885 
they  have  general 
ly  been  considered 
as  being  extinct. 

The  surf  on  the 
weather  side  of  the 
island  is  very  bad, 
hence  before  going 
ashore  the  next 
morning,  we  sunk 
an  anchor  attached 
to  about  500  feet 
of  rope  cable,  fas- 
tening the  other 
end  to  a  big  rock 
on  shore,  creating 
thereby  a  surf  line  ; 
and  by  running  it 
through  loops  on 
our  boat,  bow  and 
stern,  we  were  en- 
abled to  pull  the 
boat     in     or     out, 


THE    AUTHOR.    HARD    AT    WORK    IN    CAMP. 
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caught  in  a  "woolie"  and  had  our  sails 
badly  damaged.  Our  poor  captain  was 
much  worried  during  these  strenuous 
days  of  wind  and  wave,  and  his  shak- 
ings of  the  head  and  exclamations  such 
as:  "Caramha!  miicha  viento,  Senor, 
muy  malo!"  were  numerous  and  gloomy 
On  the  tenth,,  the  weather  and  sea 
looking  favorable,  we  sailed  back  to  the 
seal  beach  and  were  fortunate  in  just 
getting  to  an  anchorage  as  night  fell. 
About   a   half-mile  north   of  the   beach 


the  seals,  I  judged  these  fish  to  be  their 
entire  food. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  watch  the 
big  bulls  come  out  of  the  water  onto  the 
beach.  They  would  head  straight  up  to 
the  shore,  wait  for  a  particularly  large 
wave,  then  elevating  their  hind  flippers 
and  holding  them  together  so  as  to  make 
a  fail-shaped  obstruction  to  the  water, 
they  allowed  the  wave  to  carry  them  onto 
the  beach  a  short  distance,  and  this  was 
repeated  several  times  to  permit  them  to 


TUE    KING.    AFTRR    ONE    SHOT    FROM    MY    .,S2    SPECIAL,    rsiNC.    A 
SOFT-NOSE    BULLET. 


were  some  large  caves  in  the  rock  walls 
rising  from  the  sea.  These  caves  w'ere 
somewhat  protected  from  the  wrath  of 
wind  and  wave,  and  to  them,  in  the 
roughest  weather  and  at  night,  the  seals 
would  retreat.  Here,  too,  it  was  pos- 
sible sometimes  to  land  when  the  surf 
was  too  bad  at  the  beach.  The  waters  in 
these  caves  seemed  to  abound  with  tiny 
sardines,  not  more  than  two  inches  long 
On  examining  the  stomachs  of  some  of 


get  hold  with  their  front  flippers.  Aided 
by  the  hitching  motion  of  the  cartilagi- 
nous ribs,  they  would  crawl  to  the  dry 
sands,  shaking  like  a  great  mold  of  gela- 
tine, the  hitching  motion  being  not  unlike 
that  of  huge  inch  worms.  The  proboscis 
of  a  large  bull  is  about  eighteen  inches 
from  eye  to  tip.  The  animal  has  the  power 
of  inflating  this  elongated  nose;  when 
so  inflated,  it  much  resembles  the  nose 
of  a  moose.    The  cows  are  much  slimmer 
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than  the  males  and  they  lack  the  pendant 
nose;  their  pelage  is  of  a  beautiful,  sil- 
very, grayish-black  color  and  very  soft. 
The  largest  cow  killed  was  about  twelve 
feet  in  length. 

We  remained  here  until  the  thirteenth ; 
then,  having  a  total  of  ten  specimens, 
and  pleased  with  the  result  of  our  trip  to 
date  and  anxious  to  be  safely  in  the 
United  States  with  our  cargo,  we  set 
sail  for  San  Quentin,  scudding  down  the 
westerly  shore  and  rounding  the  south 
end  of  the  island  in  half  a  gale.  That 
evening  we  ran  into  a  very  choppy  sea, 
one  big  wave  hitting  our  port  bow,  spin- 
ning our  little  craft  around  like  a  top 
and  half  filling  the  cabin  with  water. 
The  morning  of  the  twentieth  found  us 
becalmed  off  the  mainland,  twenty  miles 
south  of  the  San  Quentin  bar.  During 
this  morning  we  were  entertained  by 
several  big  whales  which  disported  them- 
selves in  the  waters  about  us,  one  big 
old  "sulphur-bottom"  coming  danger- 
ously close. 

It  took  us  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
twenty-first  to  make  the  bar,  and  here 
we  had  to  drop  anchor  to  allow  the  St. 
Denis  to  pass  out  on  her  way  north.  I 
had  been  hoping  to  get  to  San  Quentin 
in  time  to  catch  the  St.  Denis  this  trip 
and  was  much  chagrined  to  see  her 
steaming  off  without  us,  as  I  knew  it 
meant  a  wait  of  twenty  days  before  I 
could  get  north.  In  trying  to  tack  up 
the  channel  that  night  by  moonlight,  we 
ran  the  Freia  aground  in  six  feet  of 
water,  and  with  the  ebbing  tide  she 
gradually  keeled  over  on  her  side.  I 
sptnt  a  wakeful  night  with  an  eye  to 
preventing  accidents.  By  morning  she 
had  righted  and  high  tide  allowed  us  to 
proceed  on  our  way  and  at  nine  A.  M. 
we  landed  at  San  Quentin. 

Some  days  were  spent  in  getting  my 
specimens  properly  packed  for  shipment, 
and   during  this   time    I    found   that   it 


would  be  a  month  before  I  could  get 
away  from  San  Quentin  unless  I  sailed 
in  my  own  vessel  or  drove  overland,  so 
I  chartered  the  Freia  again  to  sail  south 
to  the, port  of  San  Carlos,  to  catch  the 
steamer  there.  But  by  this  time,  my 
erstwhile  crew  had  become  so  saturated 
with  Mescal,  that  endeavors  to  get  them 
on  board  were  fruitless  and  I  was  obliged 
to  cast  about  for  other  means  of  getting 
away. 

Mr.  Cannon  offered  a  suggestion: 
"You  have  just  time,  by  driving  hard,  to 
make  Ensenada,  150  miles  or  more 
north.  I  have  plenty  of  mules,  but  the 
only  wagon  in  town,  which  is  mine,  has 
a  burr  of  the  rear  axle  broken  and  is 
useless."  I  was  getting  anxious  to  be 
on  my  way,  so  I  asked  to  see  the  burr. 
It  was  broken  in  three  pieces;  these  I 
tied  together  with  a  string  and  smearing 
the  parts  with  a  well-known  brand  of 
liquid  glue,  put  it  in  the  sun  to  dry;  it 
hardened,  seemed  firm  enough,  so  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  try  and  get  through  with 
it.  Our  specimens  were  loaded  on  the 
heavy  freight  wagon,  making,  with  our 
luggage  and  four  men,  a  load  of  3,000 
pounds.  Four  good  mules  were  at- 
tached and  we  pulled  out  of  San  Quentin 
with  just  seventy-two  hours  to  catch  the 
steamer.  I  will  not  describe  the  difficul- 
ties of  this  trip  over  rough  mountain 
roads  and  heated  deserts  scorching  in 
the  hot  rays  of  a  July  sun.  Suffice  it 
that  we  caught  our  steamer  and  landed 
in  San  Diego  just  in  time  to  help  cele- 
brate the  "Glorious  Fourth." 

The  seals  were  shipped  direct  to  Eu- 
rope and  today,  thanks  to  the  skillful  art 
of  the  taxidermist,  are  reposing,  or  being 
prepared  to  repose,  in  life-like  manner, 
in  the  Great  British  Museum  and  the  mu- 
seums of  Tring,  Edinburgh  and  Berlin, 
that  future  generations  may  gaze  on  one 
of  the  by-gone  wonders  of  the  animal 
kingdom. 


Easter  Bells 

By  Gabriele  d*  Annunzio 

Tnmalaled  for  The  Pacific  Monthly  by  Mary  J.  SaHonl 


ARCH  had  stricken  Biasce 
with  the  malady  of  love! 
For  two  or  three  nights 
he  had  been  unable  to 
close  an  eye.     His  garret 

was    pervaded,    he    knew 

not  whence,  by  a  new  odor,  a  fresh,  acrid 
fragrance  of  rising  sap,  of  flowering 
almond  trees.  By  Saint  Barbara!  the 
last  time  he  had  seen  Zolfina  she  was 
leaning  against  an  almond  tree  gazing  at 
the  sails  of  a  ship  in  the  offing ;  around 
her  were  the  blue  buds  of  a  sea  of  flax, 
and  in  her  eyes  two  beautiful  periwinkles. 
No  doubt  there  were  flowers  in  her  heart 
too! 

Lying  on  his  pallet,  Biasce  thought  of 
all  this  radiance  of  light,  this  flood  of 
spring  life.  And  the  far  horizon  line  of 
the  Adriatic,  down  below,  was  already 
reflecting  the  first  timid  glances  of  the 
dawn,  when  he  rose  and  climbed  the 
wooden  staircase  up  to  the  swallow's 
nests  on  the  top  of  the  bell-tower. 

The  three  bells,  with  their  hollow 
bronze  bodies  adorned  with  arabesques, 
waited  motionless  for  Biasce's  arm  to 
hurl  their  triumphant  vibrations  into  the 
morning  air. 

Biasce  seized  the  ropes.  At  the  first 
impulse  the  largest  bell,  the  She-Wolf, 
shuddered  deeply,  her  vast  mouth  ex- 
panded, contracted,  expanded  again;  a 
wave  of  metallic  sounds,  followed  by  a 
sort  of  prolonged  bellow,  broke  over  all 
the  roofs,  swept  with  the  wind  over  the 
whole  plain  and  shore.  Suddenly  there 
was  another  sonorous  note;  the  chime 
of  the  Vampire,  sharp,  broken,  like  an 
angry  barking  amid  the  screaming  of  a 
deer.  Then  came  the  rapid  hammering 
of  the  Singer,  a  bright,  gay,  swift,  clear 
stroke  like  the  tinkling  of  hail  on  a  glass 
dome.  And  there  were  also  the  distant 


echoes  of  other  bells — ten,  fifteen  metallic 
mouths  which  scattered  over  the  fields 
the  joyous  and  wholesome  variations  of 
the  dominical  hymn,  in  a  triumph  of 
exultation. 

The  hubbub  fairly  intoxicated  Biasce. 
He  was  worth  looking  at,  this  big-boned, 
muscular  fellow,  with  the  long  red  scar 
across  his  forehead,  panting  for  breath, 
clinging  to  the  ropes  like  a  monkey,  let- 
ting himself  be  lifted  off  his  feet  by  the 
irresistible  strength  of  his  beloved  She- 
Wolf,  climbing  up  to  the  highest  cell  to 
give  the  last  pulls  to  the  Singer  amid  the 
slow  tremors  of  the  other  two  con- 
quered monsters. 

Up  there  he  was  king.  People  calleil 
poor  Biasce  a  madman ;  but  up  there  he 
was  poet  and  king.  When  the  clear  sky 
arched  above  the  blossoming  country, 
when  orange-hued  sails  sped  over  the 
Adriatic,  when  the  streets  were  swarm- 
ing with  the  sons  of  toil,  he  remained  at 
the  top  of  the  bell-tower,  like  a  wild 
falcon,  without  doing  anything,  his  ear 
resting  against  the  She- Wolf,  the  ter- 
rible, magnificent  brute  which,  one  even- 
ing, had  cut  his  forehead  and,  from  time 
to  time,  he  struck  her  with  his  knuckle 
to  listen  to  the  long,  delicious  vibrations. 
Near  him  the  Singer  was  glittering  like 
a  jewel  in  her  robe  of  arabesques  and 
figures — with  the  image  of  Saint  An- 
thony in  relief. 

What  reveries  over  these  three  bells, 
what  strange  dreams,  what  lyric  flights 
of  passion  and  desire!  How  beautiful 
and  sweet  was  the  vision  of  Zolfina, 
emerging  from  this  sea  of  sound  amid 
the  fiery  noontides,  or  fading  away  in 
the  twilight,  when  the  She-Wolfs  notes 
grew  weary  and  sorrowful  and  seemed 
almost  dying  of  languor. 

One  afternoon  they  met  in  the  plain, 
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behind  the  chestnut  trees  of  Monna,  be- 
neath a  sky  opal  at  the  zenith,  with  hues 
of  violet  toward  the  west.  Zolfina  was 
singing  as  she  cut  the  grass  for  the  cow. 
The  fragrance  of  the  spring  went  to  her 
head  and  made  her  giddy,  like  the  odor 
of  sweet  wine  in  October. 

Biasce  came  forward  with  his  cap  on 
the  back  of  his  head  and  a  bunch  of 
violets  over  his  ear.  He  was  by  no 
means  an  ugly  fellow.  He  had  large 
black  eyes  filled  with  a  sort  of  wild  sad- 
ness, a  homesickness,  eyes  which  made 
one  think  of  captive  wild  beasts.  Then 
there  was  a  certain  charm  in  his  voice,  a 
depth  which  did  not  seem  quite  human; 
it  had  no  modulations,  no  flexibility ;  up 
above  with  his  bells,  in  the  utter  solitude, 
the  language  which  he  had  learned  was 
full  of  sonorous  sounds,  metallic  notes, 
unexpected  harshnesses  of  accent,  gut- 
teral  depths. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Zolfina?" 

"I  am  making  hay  for  Father  Michel's 
cow;  that  is  what  I  am  doing!"  replied 
the  fair-haired  girl,  still  stooping  to  pick 
up  the  grass. 

"O,  Zolfina,  do  you  notice  the  sweet 
fragrance  ?  I  was  at  the  top  of  the  bell- 
tower  watching  the  ships  going  out  to 
sea  before  the  northeast  wind ;  and  you 
passed  down  below,  singing — you  were 
singing  ''Flower  of  the  Grass/' 

He  stopped,  because  he  felt  suddenly 
as  if  he  were  choking.  Both  were  silent, 
listening  to  the  rustling  of  the  chestnut 
trees  and  the  murmur  of  the  distant 
sea. 

Biasce,  who  was  very  pale,  at  last  bent 
over  the  grass,  too;  and,  amid  the  de- 
licious freshness,  his  eager  hands  sought 
Zolfina's,  who  had  turned  as  red  as  fire. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  help  you?"  he 
asked  abruptly,  grasping  her  by  the 
wrist. 

"Let  me  go!"  munnured  the  girl 
faintly.    "Let  me  go,  Biasce !" 

Then  she  leaned  against  him,  letting 
him  embrace  her,  though  repeating  in  a 
choked  voice: 

"No,  no!" 

Meanwhile  their  love  grew  like  the 
pile  of  grass;  and  the  grass  rose  higher 
and  higher  like  a  wave ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  -green  tide,  Zolfina,  erect,  with  a 


scarlet  kerchief  knotted  round  her  head, 
looked  like  a  magnificent  poppy.  What 
an  outburst  of  ritornellos  beneath  the 
rows  of  apple  and  white  mulberry  trees, 
along  the  bushes  loaded  with  medlars 
and  honeysuckle,  in  the  yellow  fields  of 
cabbages,  while  yonder  at  Sant' Antonio, 
the  Singer  was  making  such  merry  varia- 
tions, that  one  would  have  believed  them 
to  be  the  endless  garrulity  of  a  talkative 
magpie. 

But  one  morning  when  Biasce  was 
waiting  at  the  spring  with  a  bunch  of 
fresh  gilliflowers,  Zolfina  did  not  come. 
Zolfina  was  ill  in  bed.  And  with  a  ver^ 
dangerous  malady:  black  small-pox. 

Poor  Biasce !  When  he  heard  of  it,  he 
felt  his  blood  freeze  in  his  veins,  and 
staggered  more  violently  than  when  the 
She-Wolf  had  struck  him  on  the  fore- 
head. Yet  he  had  to  go  up  to  the  tower, 
and  break  his  arms  pulling  the  ropes,  he 
with  despair  in  his  heart,  amid  the  tur- 
moil of  Palm  Sunday,  in  an  insulting 
joyousness  of  sunshine,  olive  branches, 
beautiful  stuffs,  clouds  of  incense,  songs 
and  prayers,  while  his  poor  Zolfina  was 
suffering  Heaven  knows  what  tortures. 
O  blessed  Virgin,  Heaven  knows  what 
tortures ! 

These  were  terrible  days.  At  night- 
fall, Biasce  wandered  around  the  sick 
girl's  house,  like  a  jackal  round  a  ceme- 
tery; he  stooped  sometimes  under  the 
closed  window,  lighted  from  within, 
and  with  eyes  swollen  by  weeping, 
watched  the  shadows  passing  across  the 
panes,  listening  with  hands  pressed  upon 
his  stifling  chest.  Then  he  continued  to 
wander  round  and  round  like  a  madman, 
or  else  ran  to  take  refuge  in  the  bell- 
tower.  Here,  near  the  motionless  bells, 
he  spent  the  long  hours  of  the  night, 
overwhelmed  with  anguish,  paler  than  a 
corpse. 

Below  him,  in  the  streets  bathed  with 
moonlight  and  silence,  not  a  living  soul 
was  stirring;  before  him  lay  the  mourn- 
ful sea,  breaking  with  a  monotonous 
murmur  upon  the  deserted  shores ;  above 
arched  the  cruel  sky. 

And  yonder,  beneath  that  roof  which 
he  could  barely  see,  Zolfina  was  lying  in 
her  death-agony,  stretched  upon  her 
couch,  silent,  her  blackened  face  covered 
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with  pustules,  still  silent  when  the 
candle-light  paled  in  the  whitening  dawn, 
and  the  murmured  prayers  ended  in  a 
burst  of  sobs.  Two  or  three  times  she 
lifted  her  fair  head,  with  an  effort,  as  if 
she  wanted  to  speak ;  but  the  words  died 
in  her  throat,  but  she  wanted  air  and 
the  light  was  fading  from  her  eyes.  She 
moved  her  lips  with  stifled  gasps  like  a 
lamb  that  is  slaughtered,  then  her  life 
went  out. 

Biasce  went  to  see  his  poor  dead  love. 
Bewildered,  with  glassy  eyes,  he  gazed 
at  the  coffin  heaped  with  fresh  flowers, 
beneath  which  lay  that  young  flesh, 
wrapped  in  snowy  linen.    All  that  he  had 


loved  in  life  was  there.  It  was  himself 
stretched  there  inanimate.  It  was  his 
youth  which,  sunk  in  endless  slumber, 
rested  on  that  cold  couch. 

Biasce  gazed  for  an  instant  among  the 
crowd ;  then  he  went  out,  returned  home, 
mounted  half-way  up  the  wooden  ladder, 
took  the  Singer's  rope,  made  a  slip  knot, 
passed  it  around  his  neck,  and  swung 
out  into  space. 

Through  the  silence  of  Good  Friday 
the  weight  of  the  hanging  body  made 
the  Singer  send  forth  five  or  six  unex- 
pected, silvery,  joyous  notes. 

And  a  flight  of  swallows  rose  from 
the  roof  into  the  sunlight  I 


Amor  et  Vita 

By  Fred  A.  Hunt 

Love  is  like  life — for  at  its  tender  birth 

It  buds  and  grows,  with  gentle  care  caressed. 

And  so  increases,  till  it  knows  its  worth 

And  then,  full-fledged,  it  robust  stands  confessed. 

Love  is  like  life — in  stalwart  middle-age 
It  dares  and  does  and  militant  defies 

All  change  of  mood,  and  will  most  hotly  rage 

'Gainst  all  that  hinders  toward  its  longed-for  prize. 


Love  is  like  life — in  tardy  coursing  veins 

Its  blood  gets  chilled  and  thus  anaemic  grows ; 

Its  torpor  on  its  zeal  makes  morbid  gains, 

And  so  is  buried  'neath  the  wintry  snows. 
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The  True  Story  of  the  Wise  Kadee  and 
the  Faithless  Woman 


Which  is  the  Story  of  Khassoum,  the  Pilgrim,  and 
Khizr,  the  Mighty  Spirit 

As  Told  by  the  Oriental  Story-Teller 

Sheykh  Achmed  Abdullah  El  Sufi  * 


jND  thus  it  came  about 
that  twelve  days  after  Bei- 
ram,  the  great  King  Sulei- 
man— master  of  the  seven 
climes,  emperor  of  the 
winds,  illustrious  sultan 
of  jinns  and  giants — took  his  youngest 
son,  Aziz-Ullah,  by  the  hand  and  led 
him  into  the  golden  hall  of  state  where 
he  made  to  seat  him  on  the  throne  of  the 
Caliphs.  Then  the  King  sent  out  black 
slaves,  dressed  in  purple  and  silver,  and 
commanded  them  to  summon  to  his 
presence  his  thirty  vezirs  and  his  ninety 
sons;  and  when  they  had  all  assembled 
in  the  golden  hall  of  state,  he  spoke  to 
them,  saying: 

"My  youngest  son,  Aziz-Ullah,  shall 
be  ruler  in  my  stead,  for  he  has  shown 


himself  to  be  as  wise  as  Haroun-el- 
Rashid.  Nay,  he  is  as  wise  as  Omar, 
the  great  Caliph,  on  whom  be  peace ;  and 
thus  I  shall  cede  to  him  the  mastery  of 
the  seven  climes,  the  empire  of  the 
winds,  the  sultanate  of  jinns  and  giants. 
To  him  I  give  the  hand  of  the  beautiful 
Princess  Zoleide." 

And  Aziz-Ullah  bowed  humbly  before 
his  father,  the  great  King  Suleiman,  and 
all  rejoiced;  slaves  brought  sherbet  and 
coffee  and  pipes  with  long  mouthpieces 
of  amber  and  diamond,  and  then  a  story- 
teller from  Egypt  entered  the  golden  hall 
of  state  and  he  told  the  story  of  the 
faithless  wife  and  the  just  kadee,  which 
is  the  story  of  Khizr,  the  mighty  spirit, 
and  Khassoum  ibn  Taib,  the  seeker  for 
wisdom. 


*A1I  rights  reserved. 
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THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  WISE  KADEE. 


Yes,  you  children  of  Arab  fathers, 
gladly  1  shall  tell  you  the  wonderful 
story,  the  true  story  which  relates  how 
wickedness  was  punished,  how  righteous- 
ness found  its  shining  reward,  and  which 
also  proves  once  more  that  woman  is  the 
mother  of  deceit  and  falsehood — Do  not 
bite  your  moustache,  young  brother  of 
my  heart,  even  if  your  wife  is  young  and 
the  apple  of  your  eye ;  well  we  know  it, 
for  did  we  not  see  you  bringing  presents 
to  her  father's  house  only  two  moons 
ago?  Before  you  drain  the  wine  of  life, 
you  will  yet  learn  to  remember  the  wise 
saying  of  the  great  King  Solomon  of  the 
tribe  of  Israel:  **Obedience  to  women  is 
the  entrance  gate  to  Jehenna.*' 

I  shall  tell  you  the  story  of  stones, 
full  of  wisdom  and  as  clever  as  the  fable 
of  the  wolf  and  the  fox;  but,  by  the 
beard  of  the  Prophet,  on  whom  be  peace, 
I  am  but  a  poor  man  and  my  children  are 
many  and  starving.  Alms  are  the  wealth 
of  the  poor,  my  brothers;  give  me  a 
handful  of  piastres,  a  little  child's  hand 
ful  of  small  silver  piastres,  and  may. 
Allah  never  open  to  me  the  gates  of 
Paradise  if  I  do  not  delight  your  hearts 
with  the  true  story  of  the  just  kadee  and 
the  faithless  woman. 

Alhamdulillah ! — Blessings  on  him  who 
is  open-handed  and  kind  to  the  poor — 
Thanks,  my  master,  may  Allah  grant 
thee  eternal  happiness ;  may  the  hand  of 
Ali  protect  thy  children  and  thy  chil- 
dren's children  from  the  evil  eye — 

I  am  poor  and  my  children  are  starv- 
ing— thanks,  son  of  noble  sires,  thou  art 
indeed  as  generous  as  Mahroud,  the 
great  Sultan,  and  thou  dost  not  look 
with  indifference  on  thy  starving  neigh- 
bor— pass  the  bowl  to  the  left,  for  I  see 
another  true  believer  ready  to  loosen  the 
strings  of  his  bulging  purse  to  give  alms 
to  this  poorest  of  story-tellers. 

Praises  be  to  the  Most  High ! — Here 
is  another  and  even  another  who  know 
the  words  in  the  book  of  the  Koran : 
"O  true  believers,  bestow  alms  of  the 
good  things  which  ye  have  gained  to 
those  threatened  with  poverty." 

Ye  are  indeed  Moslim;  I  take  refuge 
in  the  cooling  shadow  of  your  gener- 
osity, and  now  I  shall  tell  you  the  story 
which  delighted  the  heart  of  Aziz-Ullah, 


of  his  noble  father,  his  ninety  brothers 
and  the  thirty  vezirs;  the  story  of  the 
wisest  of  kadees  and  the  most  deceitful 
of  women,  which  is  the  story  of  Khas- 
soum  and  Khizr,  the  mighty  spirit. 

Know  then,  ye  sons  of  Arab  fathers, 
that  once  there  existed  a  land  which  the 
unbeliever!}  had  not  yet  overrun  with 
their  merchants  and  their  soldiers,  their 
railways  and  their  black-coated  priests. 
In  this  land  there  was  a  town  which  the 
Prophet  himself  had  honored  with  his 
presence;  it  was  a  town  holier  than 
Kairwan  before  the  French — Allah's 
curse  on  them  and  their  children — had 
desecrated  its  sacred  buildings,  and 
greater  and  richer  than  Stamboul  itself, 
the  home  of  the  Caliph,  the  commander 
of  the  faithful. 

This  town  was  the  asylum  of  knowl- 
edge and  instruction,  the  abode  of  great- 
ness, the  home  of  justice  and  piety;  tlie 
wondering  gaze  of  the  stranger  beheld 
there  three  thousand  public  baths,  built 
of  marble  and  granite ;  and  the  minarets 
of  innumerable  mosques  pointing  to  the 
sky  like  so  many  thousands  of  masts  in 
the  port  of  Algiers — great  mosques, 
white  and  dazzling  in  the  yellow  sun- 
shine, prayers  of  stone,  built  to  com- 
memorate the  holy  names  of  the  Most 
High  King  of  men,  the  Almighty,  the 
Everlasting  who  has  created  and  dis- 
posed of  thousands  of  worlds.  There  is 
no  God  but  He. 

In  this  town  there  lived  two  brothers. 
Nassim  and  Khassoum,  the  sons  of 
Hadji  Taib,  a  rich  seller  of  perfumes 
who  had  come  from  Yemen,  the  home  of 
his  ancestors. 

One  day  a  marabout  on  pilgrimage 
bent,  found  hospitality  in  Taib's  house, 
and  he  looked  at  the  palms  of  Nassim 
and  Khassoum  who  were  playing  in  the 
courtyard  and  said :  "Taib,  thy  son  Nas- 
sim shall  be  rich  and  powerful;  but  he 
shall  perish  through  his  brother's  love. 
Khassoum,  thy  second-bom,  shall  be 
poor;  but  Khizr,  the  mighty  spirit,  shall 
be  always  at  his  right  and  shall  teach 
him  to  seek  for  the  innermost  secret  of 
Islam.  He  shall  know  the  knowledge  of 
books,  the  love  of  the  flesh,  the  bitter- 
ness of  deceit,  the  triumph  of  justice 
— and  then  he  shall  know  Islam." 
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Taib  listened  to  the  inspired  words  of 
the  holy  marabout,  and  then  he  went  to 
the  harem  and  told  the  mother  of  his 
two  sons  what  had  been  prophesied. 

The  two  brothers  grew  up  side  by 
side,  and  when  they  had  reached  the  age 
of  manhood  they  went  together  on  pil- 
grimage to  behold  the  blessed  towns  of 
Mecca  and  Medina. 


of  justice,  and  when  he  opened  his 
mouth  to  speak,  men  would  point  at  him 
and  say:  "Listen  to  the  pilgrim  whose 
words  are  like  sweet  liquid  honey;  he 
is  indeed  as  wise  as  *Asef." 

Such  was  Khassoum,  the  son  of  Taib 
But   his   elder  brother,    Nassim,   was 
shaped    in    the    likeness    of    Eblis,    the 
cursed   father  of  lies;  the   fruit  of  his 


"ONE    DAY    A    CARAVAN    PASSED    THROUGH    THE    OASIS    AND    KHAS- 
SOUM   SAW    AMONGST    IT    A    GIRL." 


Now,  Hadji  Khassoum  was  a  noble 
youth  and  a  true  Moslim ;  he  was  re- 
signed unto  Allah,  pious  and  generous; 
he  was  an  old  man  in  prudence,  but  a 
youth  in  the  might  of  his  two  strong 
arms;  his  face  was  as  fair  as  the  moon 
on  the  fourteenth  day,  and  his  body  as 
slender  and  supple  as  a  Damascan  blade ; 
his  sword  was  triumphant  in  the  cause 


mouth  was  bitter  and  his  sharp  tongue 
darted  forth  venom  like  the  unclean  rep- 
tile found  in  the  grass ;  the  poor  starved 
at  his  door,  and  he  bared  his  dagger  only 
to  further  the  rule  of  iniquity  and  of  op- 
pression; he  was  indeed  like  the  snake 
which  stings  his  mother  and  kills  her 
even  as  she  bears  him.  He,  too,  was  a 
Hadji;  but  the  circumambulation  of  the 
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shrines  had  done  him  little  good  and  he 
returned  from  Mecca  as  bad  and  cruel 
and  greedy  and  faithless  as  on  the  day 
when  he  had  donned  the  pilgrim's  garb. 
Allah  had  sealed  his  hean,  and  when- 
ever he  was  seen  holding  converse  with 
another  man,  the  little  children  would 
gather  around  him  and  say :  "Who  is  the 
man  whom  you  are  duping  today,  O 
Nassim,  son  of  Taib?*' 

But  you  know  the  heart  of  woman; 
and  you  know  that  in  a  mother's  eye 
every  scorpion  is  a  fleet  gazelle. 

Thus  you  will  not  wonder  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  mother  of  the  two  brothers 
loved  Nassim  with  a  far  greater  love 
than  the  noble  Khassoum.  Her  first- 
born was  indeed  the  apple  of  her  eye, 
and  on  him  she  lavished  all  her  caresses ; 
and  when  Taib,  the  father  of  her  chil- 
dren, the  rich  seller  of  perfumes,  lay  on 
his  death-bed,  her  woman's  wit  spoke  to 
the  great  love  which  she  bore  her  eldest 
son.  She  thought  of  the  marabout's 
prophesy  and  trembled  for  the  fate  of 
her  eldest  son;  and  she  persuaded  Taib 
to  leave  to  Nassim  all  his  belongings* 
his  town  house  with  its  pillared  court- 
yards of  inlaid  marble,  its  cooling  foun- 
tain and  its  ceilings  covered  with  green 
and  gold  arabesques;  his  country  estate 
with  its  hanging  gardens  and  its  or- 
chards of  almond,  date,  apricot  and 
orange;  his  rich  shop  in  the  Sukh  At- 
tarin,  where  his  agents  sold  to  the 
wealthy  the  perfumes  of  Arabia,  essences 
of  rose,  of  violet  and  of  geranium. 

Thus,  when  fate  rolled  up  the  scroll  of 
Taib's  life,  Nassim  inherited  all  his 
father's  fortune,  and  he  prospered  ex- 
ceedingly. Every  enterprise  he  touched 
turned  into  gold ;  he  made  treaties  with 
the  pirates  of  the  Barbary  coast,  and  to 
him  they  brought  the  fairest  and  strong- 
est of  the  Giaour  slaves  whom  they  cap- 
tured ;  his  caravans,  guarded  by  armed 
Bedawin  tribes,  crossed  the  desert  from 
the  white  Nile  to  the  black  ranges 
of  the  Atlas,  from  the  sweet  shores  of 
Tripoli  to  the  desert  cities  of  the  far 
bitter  South ;  his  ships  brought  mer- 
chandise from  Stamboul,  Oman,  Damas- 
cus, and  even  from  far  off  China,  and 
the  people  looked  up  when  he  passed 
and    said    to   each   other:    "There    goes 


Nassim,  the  spn  of  Taib,  the  great  mer- 
chant"; for  let  but  a  dog  roll  in  gold, 
and  the  men  in  the  bazaar  will  call  him 
"Sir  Dog." 

His  fame  was  great  throughout  the 
lands  of  the  Moslim ;  and  from  the  daz- 
zling palace  of  the  Sheriff  at  Mecca  to 
the  sombre  tents  of  the  murderous 
Tuaregs,  all  knew  the  name  of  Nassim, 
the  rich. 

And  ever  greater  became  his  greed  for 
the  hard  yellow  gold;  forgetting  the 
commandments  of  the  Messenger  Mo- 
hammed— on  whom  be  peace — he  formed 
partnerships  with  the  Jew  and  the 
Giaour  merchants  who  lived  in  the  coast 
towns  and  lent  out  money  at  usuring 
rates  of  interest.  His  wealth  increased, 
and  the  more  it  increased,  the  more  he 
tightened  the  strings  of  his  purse;  he 
endowed  no  mosques,  no  libraries  rich  in 
written  knowledge,  no  shrines  to  com- 
memorate the  glories  of  Islam's  fighting 
marabouts.  He  built  no  fountains  and 
dug  no  wells  to  assure  to  himself  the 
gratitude  and  the  blessings  of  future 
generations;  and  the  people  in  the  ba- 
zaars who  called  him  Effendi  to  his  face, 
called  him  a  pig,  the  son  of  a  pig  with 
a  pig's  heart,  as  soon  as  his  back  was 
turned ;  and  the  little  children  would  run 
into  the  houses  of  their  parents  when 
they  heard  his  shuffling  gait,  and  secure 
behind  the  latticed  windows  they  would 
cry : 

"O  Nassim,  son  of  Taib  and  grandson 
of  a  dog,  thy  feet  are  as  thy  knees,  thy 
knees  are  as  thy  belly,  thy  belly  is  as  thy 
face,  and  thy  face  is  ugly  and  fat.  Look 
at  the  Moslim  whose  beard  is  gray  and 
dirty.  Do  not  weep,  or  thou  wilt  make 
us  laugh ;  do  not  laugh,  or  thou  wilt 
make  us  weep.  Behold  the  Moslim  to 
whom  was  given  a  cursed  stone  instead 
of  a  heart.  May  Allah  grant  that  thou 
mayest  go  to  bed  and  never  rise  again." 

Such  was  Nassim,  the  son  of  Taib, 
who  inherited  all  his  father's  fortune 
and  who  turned  from  his  door  Hadji 
Khassoum,  his  only  brother,  the  noble 
child  of  the  morning. 

But  Khassoum  laughed  the  laugh  of 
the  free  in  mind  and  strong  in  body;  he 
left  the  house  of  his  father,  and  with  his 
last  purse  he  bought  himself  a  fine  white 
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racing  dromedary,  a  pedigreed  animal, 
sure-footed  and  fleet.  With  a  song  and 
a  prayer  on  his  lips,  he  left  the  town  of 
his  birth  and  went  into  the  desert. 

He  rode  eastward  across  the  yellow 
lands  until  he  reached  the  green  oasis  of 
Bir  Tefguia,  and  there  he  knocked  at  the 
gates  of  a  great  white  monastery.  The 
holy  derwishes  of  the  brotherhood,  the 


Tefguia;  there  were  thousands  of  vol- 
umes in  the  library  of  the  monastery, 
and  the  young  Hadji  would  read  and 
read,  and  think  and  think  until  his 
knowledge  became  as  vast  as  time,  as 
deep  as  the  sea  and  as  broad  as  the  river 
Nile. 

But  ever  and  anon  the  voice  of  Khizr 
spoke  to  him,  saying:  "Khassoum,  a  pil- 


"KHA880UM. 


•HE    IS    A    FOOL    WHO    MARRIRS    A 
STRANtiKR.'  " 


beloved  ones  of  Allah,  opened  the  gates 
and  gave  him  food  and  shelter.  They 
were  old  men,  with  the  dignity  of  white 
beards,  but  they  loved  the  youth  who 
had  come  to  them  from  the  West,  and 
they  gave  to  him  a  little  cell  which 
opened  towards  a  garden,  rich  with 
fruits  and  flowers  of  many  colors. 

For  seven  years  Khassoum  ibn  Taib 
lived  with  the  inspired  ones  of  the  Bir 


grim  thou  art  and  rich  in  knowledge,  but 
thou  hast  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  of 
true  wisdom.    Seek  on  V* 

Khassoum  listened  to  the  voice  of 
Khizr  and  he  sought;  he  read  and 
thought  and  read  again,  until  his  was  the 
knowledge  of  a  thousand  generations; 
at  his  command  the  spirits  of  the  sol- 
diers, the  saints,  the  scholars  and  the 
great  men  of  the  past  would  fly  through 
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the  window  of  his  little  cell  and  keep 
him  company.  They  talked  to  him  and 
taught  him  until  it  seemed  that  he  had 
reached  the  limits  of  earthly  knowledge 

Nature  herself  was  his  teacher,  and 
nature  taught  him  the  language  of  the 
flowers  and  of  the  birds,  the  songs  of 
the  desert  winds  at  dawn  and  the  sayings 
of  the  gurgling  water  in  the  wells — but 
still  the  voice  of  Khizr  said :  "Khassoum, 
seek  on." 

He  sought — and  one  day  a  caravan 
passed  through  the  oasis  of  Bir  Tefguia, 
and  Khassoum  saw  amongst  it  a  girl : 
she  was  of  those  Bedawin  who  do  not 
veil  their  faces,  and  he  thought  her  fairer 
than  the  young  day.  He  said  to  himself : 
"Now  have  I  found  what  the  voice  of  my 
mind  has  commanded  me  to  seek.  I 
have  found  love." 

He  went  to  the  girl  of  the  Bedawin 
and  said : 

"I  love  thee  and  thee  I  must  have.  I 
have  wandered  far  and  wide;  my  roam- 
ing feet  have  brought  me  to  Mecca  and 
Medina,  across  the  four  deserts  and  even 
to  the  towns  of  Greece  and  of  Hindus- 
tan, the  home  of  the  unbelievers.  1 
have  seen  the  women  of  many  lands. 

*'I  have  seen  the  women  of  Balout- 
chistan,  and  their  eyes  were  brown  and 
moist  like  those  of  the  timid  gazelle.  1 
have  looked  at  the  dark  women  of  the 
Nubian  plains,  and  I  thought  them  as 
beautiful  as  purple  shadows  of  the  dawn- 
ing sun.  My  eyes  have  beheld  the  raven 
locks  of  Persia's  maidens,  and  I  com- 
pared them  to  Leila;  I  dreamt  of  Jam- 
shid's  love.  I  have  heard  the  love  cry 
of  Circassian  slaves,  and  it  was  like 
Damascan  silk  torn  by  Damascan  dag- 
gers. But  thou  art  fairer  than  the  earth ; 
thee  I  must  have,  be  thou  houri  or  peri. 

"The  moon  rises  only  for  thee.  Thy 
voice  is  like  the  nightingale's,  thy  breath 
like  the  wild  jasmine  of  Lvbia's  distant 
shore.  My  heart  is  in  thy  hands,  as  is 
the  clay  in  the  hands  of  a  potter. 

"Thou  art  sweeter  than  the  roses  of 
Ispahan,  the  roses  of  a  thousand  leaves ; 
thou  art  as  graceful  as  the  waving  pines 
on  Syrian  hills.  I  love  thee,  thou  daugh- 
ter of  Bedawin ;  I  love  thee.  Thee  I 
must  have,  or  I  die." 

These  were  the  words  of  Khassoum 's 


great  love — and  the  voice  at  his  right 
said :  "Khassoum,  seek  on." 

But  love  had  sealed  his  ears  and  he 
did  not  hear. 

Aziza,  the  daughter  of  the  Bedawin, 
listened  to  the  words  of  his  heart;  she 
looked  at  him  and  he  seemed  comely  in 
her  eyes. 

Then  there  were  loud  rejoicings 
among  the  Bedawin,  and  they  prepared 
everything  for  the  marriage  ceremony. 

But  the  hearts  of  the  derwishes  in  the 
great  monastery  of  the  Bir  Tefguia  were 
heavy  with  sadness,  and  El  Mansouri, 
their  wise  sheykh,  took  the  youth  aside 
and  said  to  him:  "Khassoum,  thou  art 
young  and  I  am  old;  but  the  old  heart 
loves  the  young  heart.  Thus  I  ask  thee 
to  remember  the  saying  of  the  sage :  *He 
is  a  "fool  who  marries  a  stranger,'  "  And 
Khassoum  answered,  laughing  carelessly : 
"Great  sheykh,  thou  art  old  and  I  am 
young;  yet  does  the  young  heart  love 
the  old  heart.  Remember  thou  the  say- 
ing of  the  Persian  poet :  *Only  he  is  wise 
who  loves.' " 

Then  the  kind  derwishes  bowed  their 
heads  to  the  decrees  of  inevitable  fate; 
and  they  talked  amongst  themselves,  and 
out  of  their  scanty  belongings  they  gave 
to  Khassoum,  that  he  might  send  a  suit- 
able dower  to  the  maiden's  father. 

And  on  the  seventh  day  after  the 
new  moon,  the  marriage  ceremonies  be- 
gan. There  was  feasting  during  four 
days;  lambs  were  roasted  whole  and 
there  were  rivers  of  sherbet,  coffee  and 
unfermented  palm-wine.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  fourth  day  the  bride  went  to 
her  master's  tent  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  sheykh,  El  Mansouri.  Her 
nails  were  stained  with  henna,  her  eye- 
brows were  blackened,  and  she  looked  as 
fair  as  the  rising  sun.  She  was  accom- 
panied by  her  brothers  and  male  cousins 
who  wore  branches  of  almond  and  jas- 
mine over  their  right  ears,  and  she  be- 
came the  wife  of  Khassoum,  the  son  of 
Taib. 

So  they  left  the  hospitable  oasis  of  Bir 
Tefguia  and  rode  for  many  a  day.  His 
love  grew,  and  he  thought  of  the  poets 
of  Teheran  and  he  called  her  Mer-el- 
Nissar,  the  .un  amongst  women;  but 
still  he  could  hear  the  voice  of  Khizr 
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saying  to  him  at  dawn:  "Khassoum  ibn 
Taib,  seek,  seek  on,  and  thou  shalt  find." 
But  Khassoum  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
Khizr,  the  mighty  spirit. 

One  night  Mer-el-Nissar  said  to  him : 
"Khassoum,  thy  heart  is  marked  with 
chastity  and  piety;  thine  is  the  strength 
of  body  and  the  clearness  of  mind.  Thine 
eyes  glow  with  the  intense  light  of  those 
blessed  ones  who  are  rich  in  wisdom.  I 
love  thee  well.  Sweet  are  the  words 
which  flow  like  honey  from  thy  tongue, 
and  thou  callest  me  the  sun  amongst 
women,  the  loveliest  rose  amongst  the 
blooming  flowers.  Thou  hast  allowed 
me  to  partake  of  the  rich  fruit  of  knowl- 
edge stored  in  thy  brain,  for  thou  art  as 
good   as   thou   art   wise.      But   tell   me, 


lovest  me.  He  is  thy  only  brother  and 
surely  he  will  be  glad  to  see  thee,  and 
give  us  shelter  and  food  and  riches." 

Thus  she  begged  and  begged  until  she 
had  wearied  his  soul  and  he  assented. 

The  son  of  Taib  listened  not  to  the 
voice  of  Khizr  which  whispered  in  his 
ear:  "Khassoum,  remember  the  words 
of  Omar,  the  great  Caliph :  *Let  one  take 
council  of  a  woman  and  do  the  opposite 
of  what  she  says.'  " 

So  they  turned  their  dromedaries' 
heads  to  the  West  and  rode  for  many  a 
long  night  until  they  came  to  the  vil- 
lage of  El  Jebwina,  which  is  a  day*s  ride 
from  the  holy  town  where  lived  Hadji 
Nassim,  the  rich  merchant.  When  they 
reached  El  Jebwina,  they  had  spent  their 


"SO  THEY  TURNED  THBIR  DROMEDARIES'  HEADS  TO  THE  WEST.' 


Khassoum,  where  are  thy  people?  My 
limbs  are  weary  with  the  hard  yellow 
desert,  and  fain  would  I  rest  in  thy 
harem,  thy  one,  thy  favorite  wife.  Tell 
me,  Khassoum,  where  is  thy  clan  ?  Lead 
me  to  them  that  I  may  love  them  even 
as  I  love  thee." 

And  Khassoum  answered  saying: 
"Rose  of  my  heart,  my  father  is  dead, 
my  mother  is  dead.  I  have  no  relative 
but  one  brother,  Nassim;  he  is  richer 
than  the  Egyptian  merchants  who  live  in 
Jeddah,  but  his  heart  is  as  hard  as  the 
rock  of  Tarik." 

When  Mer-el-Nissar  heard  the  name 
of  Nassim  the  rich,  the  black  snake  of 
avarice  and  greed  reared  his  venomous 
head  in  her  heart,  and  she  cried :  "O 
Khassoum,  let  us  go  to  him  an'  thou 


last  purse ;  so  they  sold  their  dromedaries 
and  that  night  slept  among  the  animals' 
hoofs  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Khan.  The 
next  morning  they  set  out  on  foot,  just 
as  the  sun  appeared  on  Allah's  tent,  for 
they  hoped  to  enter  the  gates  of  the 
great  town  before  dawn  spread  its  gray 
bournous  over  the  land. 

They  walked  and  walked  and  walked 
until  their  feet  were  tired  and  sore,  when 
a  merchant  overtook  them.  Rubies  and 
diamonds  flashed  in  his  green  turban, 
his  cloak  was  of  the  finest  Bokhara  silk, 
and  he  rode  a  great  white  horse  which 
was  like  Borak,  the  lion-headed  horse  of 
the  Prophet,  on  whom  be  peace.  And 
behold  it  was  Nassim  himself,  the  rich 
brother,  the  man  with  the  heart  of 
stone. 
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Khassoum  recognized  him  and  said: 
"Nassim,  it  is  I,  thy  brother,  who  is 
speaking  to  thee,  and  this  is  the  woman 
who  shall  be  the  mother  of  my  sons. 
We  are  on  our  way  to  thy  great  house. 
Wilt  thou  not  give  us  food  and  shelter  ?" 

Nassim  looked  at  his  brother,  and  then 
he  looked  at  the  unveiled  features  of  the 
Bedawin  girl ;  and  the  devil  of  lust  arose 
within  him,  the  devil  of  lust  and  cun- 
ning. 

He  jumped  from  his  horse  and  em- 
braced Khassoum,  even  as  Judas,  the  ac- 
cursed, embraced  Esa,  the  holy  messen- 
ger of  the  house  of  Imram,  and  said: 
"All  praise  to  the  Most  High  God,  Crea- 
tor of  the  ten  thousand  worlds!  All 
praise  to  the  most  Benign  Lord,  who 
weighs  life  and  death  in  the  hollow  of 
His  hand!  Praise  and  thanksgiving  to 
the  Almighty  who  has  granted  me  this 
day  of  days,  who  in  his  munificence  has 
permitted  that  I  may  yet  behold  the  be- 
loved, the  beloved  features  of  Khassoum, 
the  brother  of  my  heart,  before  I  die! 
Surely  I  shall  give  shelter  and  food  to 
thee,  my  brother,  and  to  the  noble  daugh- 
ter of  the  Bedawin  who  walks  at  th> 
side.  Gladly  I  would  give  to  thee  my 
horse,  but  I  am  a  weak  man,  my  feet  are 
unused  to  the  hard  sand-grains  of  the 
desert.  But  my  horse  is  strong  enough 
for  two.  So  let  the  daughter  of  the 
Bedawin  mount  behind  me;  and  thou, 
strong  brother,  canst  follow  on  foot,  until 
we  reach  the  house  of  our  father,  where 
I  shall  prepare  a  great  feast." 

Joy  and  gratitude  filled  the  heart  of 
Khassoum;  he  helped  Mer-el-Nissar 
upon  the  saddle  behind  Nassim,  and  he 
heeded  not  the  voice  of  Khizr  which 
whispered  in  his  fear:  "Khassoum,  seek 
on,  and  do  not  listen  to  the  words  of 
those  rich  in  iniquity." 

Thus  they  proceeded  on  their  journey 
and  gradually  Nassim  increased  the  dis- 
tance between  hiqiself  and  his  brother 
until  he  was  safely  out  of  hearing.  Then 
he  turned  slightly  in  his  high  saddle  and 
said:  "Girl  of  the  Bedawin,  remember 
the  saying  of  the  wise :  *Do  not  go  with 
him  who  is  poor  and  who  cannot  help 
thee;  for  in  this  world  he  cannot  serve 
thee,  and  in  the  next  world  thou  must 
be  weighed   by  thyself   in   the  balance- 


scales  of  right  and  wrong,  and  he  cannot 
intercede  in  thy  behalf.'     Even  such  is 
my  brother  who  is  behind  us  dragging 
his  tired  feet  in  the  sand.    He  can  give 
thee  nothing  but  the  dry  fruits  of  star- 
vation and  misery.    But  me,  men  call  the 
rich  Nassim,  and  well  they  may.     The 
gates    which    bar   the    entrance   to   my 
palace  are  studded  with  golden  nails  and 
with  the  light  blue  stones  my  caravans 
bring  from  Afghanistan.    My  divans  are 
covered    with    silken   rugs    from   Khiva 
and  Bokhara,  and  even  the  meanest  of 
my  black  slaves  is  dressed  in  purple  and 
silver.    Mine  are  the  choicest  pearls,  and 
emeralds  without  flaws;  mine  are  riches 
greater  than  those  which  AH  Baba  fouhd 
in  the  caves  of  the  forty  thieves.     Say 
but  the  one  word,  and  whatever  I  pos- 
sess is  thine.    As  to  Khassoum — ^be  not 
afraid;  I  have  six  Giaour  merchants  in 
my  pay  who  will  swear  to  anything  I 
command   them   to.     And    who   is   the 
kadee  who  would  dare  to  accept  the  tes- 
timony   of     the     miserable     Khassoum 
against  that  of  Nassim,  the  powerful,  the 
rich,  and  that  of  the  six  wealthiest  un- 
believers in  the  holy  town  which   thou 
canst  see  looming  in  the  blue  distance?" 
Sons   of   Arabs,   did   not   Omar,   the 
great  Caliph,  the  successor  of  the  Pro- 
phet— on    whom    be    benedictions — say 
that  the  heart  of  woman  is  always  mer- 
cenary?   Even  so;  thus  you  will  not  be 
surprised    to    hear    that    Mer-el-Nissar, 
the  loveliest  sun  amongst  the  Bedawin, 
the  beloved   one  of  Khassoum's   heart, 
listened  with  joy  to  the  words  of  Nassim 
and  readily  agreed  to  his  evil  proposal. 
Accordingly,  when  they  came  to  a  cross- 
road,  the   accursed   elder   son   of   Taib 
spurred  his  horse,  and  soon  he  and  the 
Bedawin    woman   were   nothing   but   a 
little  gray  cloud  of  dust  on  the  dim  hori- 
zon.     In   vain   did    Khassoum   protest; 
they  neither  heard  nor  heeded  his  en- 
treaties ;  black  despair  and  sorrow  and  a 
great  understanding  came  over  him,  and 
he  heard  the  voice  of  Khizr,  the  mighty 
spirit,    which    whispered    into    his    ear: 
"Seek  on,  thou  son  of  Arab  sires,  and 
thou  wilt  yet  learn  wisdom.     Thou  hast 
learned  one  lesson  today :  Do  not  put  all 
thy  eggs  into  one  basket,  and  if  thou 
dost,  give  not  the  basket  in  keeping  of  a 
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woman — her  whom  Allah  has  created 
without  soul.  Now  go  to  the  holy  town 
and  prostrate  thyself  at  the  feet  of  the 
wise  kadee,  Mohammed  Ed-Din,  and 
there  thou  shalt  leam  the  lesson  of  jus- 
tice and  true  wisdom.  Seek  on,  Khas- 
soum." 

Wearily  Khassoum  continued  his  jour- 
ney towards  the  holy  town,  and  when  he 
arrived  here  he  went  to  the  house  of  the 


the  poor  and  the  friend  of  the  oppressed, 
gave  hospitality  to  the  son  of  Taib,  the 
noble  Khassoum,  and  the  next  morning, 
after  prayer,  he  sent  summons  to  Nassim 
and  to  the  Bedawin  womian  and  ordered 
them  to  appear  before  his  divan.  Nas- 
sim came  and  with  him  came  the  Be- 
dawin woman  and  also  the  six  Greek 
merchants  who  were  in  his  pay  .and 
whom  he  had  brought  as  witnesses. 


'BLACK     DESPAIR    AND    SORROW     AND    A    GREAT    UNDERSTANDING 
CAME  TO  HIM." 


kadee  and  told  him  what  had  happened 
to  him. 

Mohammed  Ed-Din  listened  and  said : 
"By  the  praised  name  of  Hassan,  the 
son  of  AH — on  whom  be  peace  forever — 
justice  shall  be  thine,  and  dire  punish- 
ment the  lot  of  those  who  dare  to  break 
the  laws  of  the  written  word  of  the 
Koran.  Did  not  the  Prophet — blessings 
on  him — say  that  Allah  will  not  wrong 
any  one,  even  the  weight  of  an  ant?" 

That  night  the  kadee,  the  protector  of 


The  kadee  told  him  of  what  his 
brother  had  accused  him,  and  he  an- 
swered :  **0  kadee  full  of  wisdom,  judge 
not  before  thou  knowest  and  remember 
the  saying  of  the  wise :  'Look  first  to  the 
end  of  whatever  thou  undertakes!,  and 
then  act  accordingly.'  Khassoum  is  in- 
deed my  brother,  but  he  is  envious  of  my 
riches  and  he  loves  mie  nOt.  Give  not 
access  in  thy  heart  to  his  deceptions,  and 
remember  the  words  of  the  Messenger — 
on  whom  be  peace — that  lies  and  cunning 
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deceptions  are  the  forerunners  of  the  ac- 
cursed work  oi  ^atan,  the  evil  one.  Thou 
art  just,  O  kadci,  and  the  dirt  of  lying 
deceptions  cannot  sully  the  hem  of  thy 
white  garments  of  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom. Mohammed  Ed- Din,  these  are  my 
witnesses,  six  merchants  of  this  holy* 
town,  honored  by  every  one  and  wealthy 
in  the  world's  goods;  they  will  swear  to 
thee  that  they  have  known  this  woman 
for  many  years  as  the  favorite  inmate  of 
my  harem." 

The  kadee  told  the  six  merchants  to 
approach,  and  the  first  merchant  said: 
"Verily,  O  kadee,  I  have  known  this 
woman  for  long  years  as  the  Fatima  of 
the  Hadji's  harem.  Many  a  shawl  and 
many  a  cunningly  worked  rug  have  I 
sold  to  her." 

The  second  merchant  said:  "O  kadee, 
truth  is  ever  its  own  defense.  This  is 
the  woman  which  long  ago  Nassim 
brought  from  amongst  the  tribes.  Many 
a  yard  of  silk  have  I  spread  at  her  feet, 
that  she  might  choose  and  buy." 

The  third  merchant  said:  "It  is  she. 
the  apple  of  Nassim's  eye.  I  remember 
well  how,  seven  years  ago,  she  came  to 
my  little  shop  in  the  bazaar,  accompanied 
by  two  black  attendants,  and  bought 
from  me  at  a  cheap  price,  be  it  said,  an 
amber  necklace  which  had  once  be- 
longed to  his  eminent  Highness,  the 
great  Effendi  Bey  of  Tripoli." 

The  fourth  merchant  said:  "Trade  is 
needful  for  a  poor  man.  Of  me  Nassim 
bought  slippers  and  jewels  and  Turkish 
sweets  when,  many  years  ago,  he  paid 
the  dower  to  the  father  of  this  woman." 

The  fifth  merchant  said:  "I  am  an 
ignorant  man,  and  speech  does  not  come 
readily  to  my  lips.  But  may  I  never 
enter  the  Christian  paradise  if  this  is  not 
the  shining  one  of  Nassim's  harem,  and 
if  she  has  not  bought  many  pounds  of 
spices  and  sugar  in  my  poor  shop." 

The  sixth  merchant  said:  "May  my 
right  hand  wither  as  does  the  thirsty 
date-tree  when  the  well  dries  up,  if  I  do 
not  speak  the  truth ;  verily  I  declare  that 
this  is  the  well-beloved  favorite  woman 
of  Nassim's  household!  She  is  a  Be- 
dawin,  and  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  tribesmen  she  came  here  unveiled; 
but  she  obeyed  her  master's  wishes,  and 


I  am  the  merchant  who  sold  to  her  the 
first  black  and  gold  Egyptian  veil,  to 
hide  her  chaste  features  from  the  impu- 
dent glance  of  the  multitude." 

Such  was  the  testimony  of  the  six 
Giaour  merchants,  and  the  kadee  was 
puzzled ;  and  though  he  knew  in  the  in- 
most chamber  of  his  heart  that  Khas- 
soum  was  speaking  the  truth,  he  did  not 
know  how  to  prove  it.  He  thought  and 
thought  and  thought,  O  you  children  of 
Arabs,  until  Ilyas,  the  great  Kutb,  heard 
his  praying  thoughts  and  left  his  abode 
on  the  roof  of  the  Kaabah  in  Mecca  to 
fly  across  the  Western  desert  and  to 
bring  to  Mohammed  Ed-Din  the  inspira- 
tion which  he  needed.  Ilyas  spoke  to  the 
soul  of  the  kadee,  and  the  kadee  ex- 
claimed: "Hafiz,  my  faithful  slave,  go 
thou  to  the  house  of  Hadji  Nassim  and 
bring  to  me  the  dogs  which  belong  to  his 
household." 

The  slave  bowed  and  left,  and  soon  he 
returned  leading  on  a  chain  the  two  dogs 
of  Nassim's  house,  two  strong  Kabyle 
dogs  with  black  bristly  hair  and  huge 
teeth. 

The  kadee  ordered  the  woman  to  con- 
front the  dogs:  "If  thou  hast  been  in 
Nassim's  harem  for  long  years,  they  will 
surely  recognize  thee."  She  obeyed 
trembling,  and  though  she  tried  her  best 
to  talk  to  them  with  sweet  words  and 
gestures  of  blandishment,  the  dogs 
growled  at  her  and  showed  their  teeth 
and  proved  clearly  that  the  woman  was 
a  stranger  to  them. 

Then  the  wise  kadee  raised  his  hands 
and  said :  "Nassim,  and  thou,  woman  of 
the  Bedawin,  I  sentence  you  according 
to  the  words  in  the  book  of  the  Koran : 
*If  any  of  the  true  believers  commit  the 
crime  of  adultery,  punish  them  both; 
produce  witnesses  against  them,  im- 
prison them  in  separate  apartments  until 
death  release  them,  or  Allah  affordeth 
them  a  way  to  escape.  And  you,  Greek 
infidels,  remember  the  words;  'Woe  be 
unto  those  who  give  false  testimony.'  Ye 
shall  have  your  hands  and  feet  cut  off, 
and  be  thrown  out  into  the  yellow  desert, 
until  Allah  takes  pity  on  you  and  relieves 
you  from  your  pains.' " 

Then  the  kadee  clapped  his  hands  and 
slaves  came,  and  they  took  Nassim  and 
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Mer-el-Nissar  and  the  six  merchants 
and  did  to  them  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  kadee. 

And  Mohammed  Ed-Din,  the  judge 
who  was  as  wise  as  Haroun-el-Rashid, 
turned  to  the  men  who  had  gathered  to 
hear  him  administer  justice  and  punish- 
ment, and  said: 

"Today  I  have  proved  that  the  testi- 
mony of  two  dogs  is  more  to  be  believed 
than  the  testimony  of  Nassim,  the  rich,^ 
and  that  of  six  Greek  merchants." 

You  ask  me  what  became  of  Khas- 
soum,  ye  sons  of  Arabs? 

Khassoum  bowed  before  the  wise 
judge  and  praised  him,  and  then  he 
turned  his  face  towards  Mecca;  he  wan- 
dered towards  the  rising  sun,  for  the 
voice  of  Khizr  was  still  whispering  into 
his  ear:  "Go  out  into  the  yellow  lands, 
Khassoum  ibn  Taib,  and  seek  on,  that 
thou  mayest  find  Islam,  that  thou  mayest 
find  true  resignation." 

For  many  a  year,  he  wandered  in  the 
wilderness,  without  sandals  to  protect 
his  blistering  feet,  fasting  and  praying 
and  avoiding  the  habitations  of  mankind, 
until  he  had  become  a  holy  Welee,  a  mas- 
ter in  the  true  faith.  Khizr  was  always 
before  him,  spreading  his  great  silver 
wings,  pointing  thie  way  like  a  shining 
guiding  star  and  speaking  to  him  at 
dawn. 

Many  a  time  Eblis  and  his  host  of 
evil  demons  tried  to  tempt  him,  but  he 


was  steadfast  and  practiced  self-denial 
until  he  was  a  saint,  holier  than  Esh- 
Shiblee  himself. 

One  day,  during  Dhu-l-Hijjeh,  the 
holy  month  of  pilgrimages,  he  wandered 
from  the  mountains  into  the  desert  until 
he  came  to  the  caravan  road  which  leads 
from  Timbuctoo  to  the  oasis  of  the 
Northern  Sahara.  He  spread  his  ragged 
bournous  and  lay  down,  his  forehead 
touching  the  ground,  and  for  three  days 
and  three  nights  he  did  not  sleep,  nor 
did  he  touch  food  or  drink,  but  he  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  the  words 
'*La  ilah  illallah,"  until  his  mind  had  ab- 
sorbed the  deepest  meaning  of  Islam: 
There  is  no  God  but  the  God. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day, 
Khizr  gently  closed  his  eyes,  but  the  eyes 
of  his  soul  were  wide  open,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  was  in  the  court-yard  of 
a  huge  palace,  whose  roof  melted  dimly 
into  the  silvery  bluencss  of  the  skies; 
the  walls  of  the  palace  were  of  pearl  and 
red  jacinth  and  yellow  gold;  and  wher- 
ever he  turned  his  eyes,  he  saw  written 
on  these  walls  the  shining  words:  La 
ilah  illallah  *  *  *  From  afar  he  could 
hear  the  rippling  waters  of  Selsebil,  the 
river  that  flows  through  Paradise,  and 
he  felt  an  indescribable  happiness. 

And    Khizr    summoned    Azrael,    the 
black-winged  angel  of  death,  and  Azrael' 
came  and  kissed  lightly  the  lips  of  Khas- 
soum, the  pilgrim,  the  son  of  Taib,  the 
Welee,  the  great  saint. 


Hagoromo,  The  Winged  Robe 

(A  Japanese  Folk -Tale) 
By  Yamato  Ichihashi 

lUoalntecl  by  Sekko  SkinuMk 

In  Japan,  folk-tales  are  abundant,  and  some  have  been  worked 
into  an  elaborate  and  dignified  form  of  literature.  Tales  relative 
to  fishermen  are  numerous,  and  rightly  so,  for  the  Japanese  in 
their  primitive  stage  were  mainly  fishermen.  -  Of  these  "Hago- 
romo" or  Winged-robe,  is  perhaps  most  beautiful.  The  tale  given 
below  is  in  its  simple  form. 

^£  N  the  happy  old  davs  when  the  world  was  yet  young  and 
jl  pure,  there  lived  an  old  fisherman  in  his  snug  little  hut  on 
^^  the  pine-clad  shore  of  Mio.  Beautiful  is  the  white,  sandy 
shore  of  Mio,  washed  by  the  surging  waves  of  the  Suruga  Bay. 
Overlooking  the  pine  grove  and  the  Suruga  Bay  rises  Mount  Fuji. 

Seeing  this  beautiful  place,  Amano  Otome,  a  celestial  maiden, 
was  once  tempted  to  visit.  She  alighted  at  the  pine  grove  of  Mio; 
taking  off  her  hagoromo,  the  winged-robe  with  which  she  flew 
down  from  heaven,  and  leaving  it  upon  a  branch  of  a  pine  tree,  she 
strolled  off  into  the  grove. 

Presently  the  wearied  fisherman,  happy  with  the  day's  catch, 
came  plodding  along  the  beach  and  saw  the  dazzling  gown.  With  a 
mixture  of  fear  and  joy  he  took  it  down.  So  wonderous  a  robe 
mortal  eyes  never  before  had  beheld.  He  thought  it  a  celestial  gift, 
and  hurried  homeward  to  delight  his  wife. 

Now  the  angel,  after  a  pleasant  stroll,  returned  to  the  pine  to 
put  on  her  hagoromo.  But  the  gown  was  gone  and  great  was  her 
grief.  At  last  she  espied  the  rude  fisherman  with  her  gown.  She 
called  and  begged  him  to  return  the  robe.    But  he  shook  his  head. 

The  maiden,  imploring,  said  in  her  tears,  "I  am  none  other  than 
an  angel  dwelling  in  heaven,  the  raiment  under  your  arm  is  my 
hagoromo.    Without  it  I  may  never  return  to  my  celestial  abode." 

The  old  fisherman  pitied  her  and  restored  the  garb,  but  asked 
her  to  dance  a  heavenly  dance.  Overcome  with  joy  the  angel 
donned  her  robe  of  wings  and  danced  upon  the  silvery  strand  by 
the  blue  sea.  The  rays  of  the  setting  sun  tinted  her  flowing  robe 
golden,  and  the  gentle  evening  breeze  played  sweet  music  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  pine.  Dancing  round  and  round  and  soaring  higher 
and  higher,  she  passed  into  the  Milky  Way  and  disappeared. 
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From  Drawing  b^'  Sekko  Sblmada. 
•DANCING    ROUND    AND    ROUND.    AND    SOARING    HIGHER    AND    HIGHER,    SHE    PASSED    INTO    THE 

MILKY    WAY." 


•INTO   THE   MIDDLE   OF  THE   ROAD   SPRANG    A    LITHE    FIOrRB.' 
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Record  of  a  Few  of  the  Cases  I  Have  Observed 


By  Edgar  Beecher  Bronson  f 

Drawings  by  Charles  S.  Price 


N  the  Plains  thirty  years 
ago  there  were  two  types 
of  man-killers ;  and  these 
two  types  were  subdivided 
into  classes. 
The  first  type  numbered 
all  who  took  life  in  contravention  of  law. 
This  type  was  divided  into  three  classes. 

A.  Outlaws  to  whom  blood-letting 
had  become  a  mania. 

B.  Outlaws  who  killed  in  defense  of 
their  spoils  or  liberty. 

C.  Otherwise  good  men  who  had 
slain  in  the  heat  of  private  quarrel,  and 
either  "gone  on  the  scout'*  or  "jumped 
the  country"  rather  than  submit  to  ar- 
rest. 

The  second  type  included  all  who  slew 
in  support  of  law  and  order.    This  type, 
in  turn,  included  six  classes : 
A.     United  States  Marshals. 

Sheriffs  and  their  deputies. 

Stage  or  railway  express  guards, 

"messengers." 

Private  citizens  organized  as  vigi- 
lance committees — these  often  none  too 
discriminating  and  not  infrequently  the 
blind  or  willing  instruments  of  individ- 
ual grudge  or  greed. 

E.  Unorganized  bands  of  ranchmen 
who  took  the  trail  of  marauders  on  life 
or  property  and  never  quit  it. 

F.  "Inspectors"  (detectives)  for 
Stock  Growers'  Associations. 

Throughout  the  70s  and  well  into  the 
'80s,     in     Wyoming,    Dakota,    Western 
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Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
and  West  Texas,  courts  were  idle  most 
of  the  time  and  lawyers  lived  from  hand 
to  mouth.  The  then  state  of  local  so- 
ciety was  so  rudimentary  that  it  had  not 
acquired  the  habit  of  appeal  to  the  law 
for  settlement  of  its  differences.  And 
while  it  may  sound  an  anachronism,  it 
is  nevertheless  the  simple  truth  that 
while  life  was  far  less  secure  through 
that  period,  average  personal  honesty 
then  ranked  higher  and  depredations 
against  property  were  fewer  than  any 
time  since.  So  soon  as  society  had  "ad- 
vanced" to  a  point  where  the  victim 
could  be  relied  on  to  carry  his  wrongs  to 
court,  judges  began  working  overtime 
and  lawyers  fattening. 

But  of  the  actual  pioneers  who  took 
their  lives  into  their  hands  and  reck- 
lessly staked  them  in  their  evdry-day 
goings  and  comings,  as,  for  instance, 
did  all  who  ventured  into  the  Sioux 
country  north  of  the  Platte  between  75 
and  '80,  few  long  stayed  (no  matter 
what  their  occupation)  who  were  slow 
on  the  trigger;  it  was  back  to  Mother 
Earth  or  to  home  for  them. 

Of  the  supporters  of  the  law  in  that 
period,  Boone  May  was  one  of  the  finest 
examples  any  frontier  community  ever 
boasted.  Early  in  *76  he  came  to  Chey- 
enne with  an  elder  brother  and  engaged 
in  freighting  thence  overland  to  the 
Black  Hills.  Quite  half  the  length  of 
the  stage  road  was  then  infested  by  hos- 


♦Author's  Note — Triggerfingerltls  is  an  acute  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of 
the  index  finger  of  habitual  gun-pacl^ers;   usually  fatal — to  some  one. 

tEdltor's  Note — When  barely  twenty-one  Mr.  Bronson  located  the  first  cattle  ranch 
over  established  in  the  heart  of  the  Sioux  country,  midway  between  Fort  Loraine  and 
the  Black  Hills,  100  miles  north  of  the  North  Platte,  and  there  lived  through  the 
first  five  years  he  writes  of,  later  ranching  and  trail  driving  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 
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tile  Sioux.  This  meant  heavy  risks  and 
high  pay.  The  brothers  prospered  so 
handsomely  that,  toward  the  end  of  the 
year,  Boone  withdrew  from  freighting, 
bought  a  few  cattle  and  horses  and  built 
and  occupied  a  ranch  at  the  stage-road 
crossing  of  Lance  Creek,  midway  be- 
tween the  Platte  and  Deadwood,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Sioux  country. 

Boone  was  then  well  under  thirty, 
graceful  of  figure,  dark  haired,  wore  a 
slender  downy  mustache  that  only  served 
to  emphasize  his  youth,  but  possessed 
that  reserve  and  repose  of  manner  most 
typical  of  the  utterly  fearless. 

The  Sioux  made  his  acquaintance 
early — to  their  grief.  One  night  they  de- 
scended on  his  ranch  and  carried  off  all 
the  stage  horses  and  most  of  Boone's. 

Notwithstanding  the  "sign"  showed 
there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  in  the  party, 
at  dayHght  Boone  took  their  trail — alone ! 

The  third  day  thereafter  he  returned 
to  the  ranch  with  all  the  stolen  stock — 
and  a  dozen  split-eared  Indian  ponies, — 
taken  as  compensation  for  his  trouble, — 
taken  at  what  cost  of  strategy  or  blood 
Boone  never  told. 

Learning  of  this  exploit  from  his  driv- 
ers, Al.  Patrick,  the  superintendent  of 
the  stage  line,  took  the  next  coach  to 
Lance  Creek  and  brought  Boone  back  to 
Deadwood,  enlisted  in  his  corps  of  **mes- 
sengers";  he  was  too  good  timber  to 
miss. 

At  that  time  every  coach  southbound 
from  Deadwood  to  Cheyenne  carried 
thousands  in  its  mail  pouches  and  ex- 
press boxes ;  and  once  a  week  a  "treas- 
ure coach"  armored  with  boiler  plate, 
carrying  no  passengers  and  guarded  by 
six  or  eight  "messengers"  or  "sawed-off 
shot-gun  men,"  conveyed  often  as  high 
as  $200,000  of  hard-won  Black-Hills 
gold  bars.  Thus  it  naturally  followed 
that  throughout  77  and  78,  it  was  the 
exception  for  a  coach  to  get  through 
from  the  Cheywater  to  Jenny's  stockade 
without  being  held  up  by  bandits  at  least 
once.  Any  that  happened  to  escape  Jack 
Wadkin's  in  the  south  were  likely  to 
fall  prey  to  Dune  Blackburn  in  the 
north — these  two  the  most  desperate 
bandit  leaders  in  the  country. 

In  February  78,  I  had  occasion  to  fol- 


low some  cattle  thieves  from  Fort  Lo- 
raine  to  Deadwood.  Returning  south  by 
coach  one  bitter  evening,  we  pulled  into 
Lance  Creek,  eight  passengers  inside, 
Boone  May  and  myself  on  the  box  with 
'Gene  Barnett,  the  driver,  "Stocking," 
another  famous  messenger  roosted  atop 
of  the  coach  behind  us,  fondling  his 
sawed-off  shot-gun. 

From  Lance  Creek,  south  lay  the 
greatest  danger  zone.  At  that  point, 
therefore,  Boone  and  "Stocking"  shifted 
from  the  coach  to  the  saddle,  and,  as 
'Gene  popped  his  whip  and  the  coach 
crunched  away  through  the  snow,  both 
dropped  back  perhaps  thirty  yards  be- 
hind us. 

An  hour  later,  just  as  the  coach  got 
well  within  a  broad  belt  of  plumb  bushes 
that  lined  the  north  bank  of  Old  Wo- 
man's Fork,  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
road  sprang  a  lithe  figure  that  threw  a 
snap  shot  over  'Gene's  head  and  halted 
us.  Instantly  six  others  surrounded  the 
coach  and  ordered  us  down.  I  already 
had  a  foot  on  the  nigh  front  wheel  to 
descend,  when  a  shot  out  of  the  brush  to 
the  west  (Boone's  I  later  learned) 
dropped  the  man  ahead  of  the  team. 

There  followed  a  quick  interchange  of 
shots  for  perhaps  a  minute,  certainly  no 
more,  and  then  I  heard  Boone's  coo! 
voice : 

"Drive  on,  'Gene!" 

"Move  an'  I'll  kill  you!"  came  in  a 
hoarse  bandit  voice  from  the  thicket 
east  of  us. 

"Drive  on,  'Gene,  or  /  7/  kill  you." 
came  then  from  Boone,  in  a  tone  of  such 
chilling  menace  that  'Gene  threw  the 
bud  into  the  leaders  and  away  we  flew 
— at  a  pace  materially  improved  by 
three  or  four  shots  the  bandits  sent 
singing  past  our  ears,  over  the  team! 

The  next  down-coach  brought  to 
Cheyenne  the  comforting  news  that 
Boone  and  "Stocking"  had  killed  four  of 
the  bandits  and  stampeded  the  other 
three ! 

Within  six  months  after  Boone  was 
employed,  both  Dune  Blackburn  and 
Jack  Wadkins  disappeared  from  the 
stage  road,  dropped  out  of  sight  like  the 
earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  them, 
as  it  probably  had. 


•RKJIIT   HERE   IS   WHERE   YOC   CASH    IN.' 
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Boone,  who  had  a  way  of  absenting 
himself  for  days  from  his  routine  duties 
along  the  stage  road,  slipped  off  entirely 
alone  after  this  new  quarry  precisely  as 
he  had  followed  the  Sioux  horse  raiders, 
and,  while  he  never  admitted  it,  the  be- 
lief was  general  that  he  had  run  down 
and  "planted"  both.  Indeed  it  is  al- 
most a  certainty  this  is  true,  for  beasts 
of  their  type  never  change  their  stripes 
and  sure  it  is  that  neither  were  ever 
seen  or  heard  of  after  their  disappear- 
ance from  the  Deadwood  trail. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
78,  and  also  at  or  near  the  stage  cross- 
ing of  Old  Woman's  Fork,  Boone  and 
one  companion  fought  eight  bandits  led 
by  a  man  named  Tolle,  on  whose  head 
was  a  large  reward  earned  by  him  in  a 
hold-up  of  a  Union  Pacific  express  train 
near  Green  River.  This  brand  was,  in  a 
way,  more  lucky,  for  five  escaped,  but  of 
the  three  otherwise  engaged  one  fur- 
nished a  head  Boone  toled  in  a  gunnv 
sack  to  Cheyenne  and  cashed  in  fot 
$5,000,  if  my  memory  rightly  serves. 

This  incident  was  practically  the  last 
of  the  serious  hold-ups  on  the  Cheyenne 
road.  A  few  pikers  followed  and  "stood- 
up"  a  coach  occasionally,  but  the  strong 
organized  bands  were  extinct. 

Throughout  79  Boone's  activities  were 
transferred  to  the  Sidney-Deadwood 
road,  where  "Curley"  and  "Lame 
Johnny"  for  several  months  before 
Boone's  coming,  had  held  sway.  "Lame 
Johnny"  was  shortly  thereafter  captured 
— and  hanged  on  Big  Cottonwood,  to 
the  lone  tree  that  gave  the  creek  its 
name. 

A  few  months  later  "Curley"  was  cap- 
tured by  Boone  and  another,  but  was 
never  jailed  or  tried.  When  nearing 
Deadwood,  he  tried  to  escape  from 
Boone — and  failed! 

With  the  Sioux  pushed  back  within 
the  lines  of  their  new  reservation  in 
Southern  Dakota  and  semi-pacified,  and 
with  the  Sidney  road  swept  clean  of  road 
agents,  life  in  Boone's  old  haunts  be- 
came, for  him,  too  tame. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  while  trapping 
was  then  no  better  within  than  without 
the  Sioux  reservation,  the  winter  of 
*79-'80  found    Boone    and    four    mates 


camped  on  the  Cheyenne  River  below  the 
mouth  of  Elk  Creek,  well  within  the 
reserve,  trapping  the  main  stream  and 
its  tributaries.  For  a  month  they  were 
undisturbed,  and  a  goodly  store  of  fur 
was  fast  accumulating.  Then  one  fine 
morning,  while  breakfast  was  cooking, 
out  from  the  cover  of  an  adjacent  hill 
and  down  upon  them  charged  a  Sioux 
war  party,  150  strong. 

Boone's  four  mates  barely  had  time 
to  take  cover  below  the  hard-by  river 
bank — under  Boone's  orders,  before  fire 
opened. 

Down  straight  upon  them  the  Sioux 
charged  in  a  soKd  mass,  heels  kicking 
and  quirts  pounding  their  split-eared 
ponies,  until,  come  within  a  hundred 
yards,  the  mass  broke  into  single  file 
and  raced  past  the  camp,  each  warrior 
lying  along  the  off-side  of  his  pony  and 
firing  beneath  his  neck — the  usual  but 
utterly  stupid  and  suicidal  Sioux  tactics, 
for  accurate  fire  under  such  conditions 
is  of  course  impossible. 

Meantime  Boone  stood  quietly  by  the 
camp  fire,  entirely  in  the  open,  coolly 
potting  the  enemy  as  regularly  and  surely 
as  a  master  wing  shot,  thinning  a  flight 
of  ducks. 

Three  times  they  so  charged  and 
Boont  so  received  them,  pouring  into 
them  a  steady,  deadly  fire  out  of  his 
Winchester  and  two  pistols. 

And  when  after  the  third  charge  the 
war  party  drew  off  for  good,  forty-odd 
ponies  and  twenty-odd  warriors  lay 
upon  the  plain,  stark  evidence  of  Boone's 
wonderful  nerve  and  marksmanship. 
Shortly  after  the  fight  one  of  his  mates 
told  me  that  while  he  and  the  three 
others  were  doing  their  best,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  nearly  all  the  dead  fell 
before  Boone's  fire. 


A  type  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
of  the  debonair  Boone  May  was  Cap- 
tain Jim  Smith,  one  of  the  best  peace 
officers  the  frontier  ever  knew.  Of  Cap- 
tain Smith's  early  history  nothing  was 
known,  except  that  he  had  served  with 
great  credit  as  a  captain  of  artillery  in 
the  Union  Army.  He  first  appeared  on 
the    Union    Pacific   during  construction 


f. 
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days  in  the  late  '60s.  Serving  in  various 
capacities  as  railroad  detective,  marshal, 
stock  inspector,  etc.,  for  eighteen  years, 
Captain  Smith  wrote  more  red  history 
with  his  pistol  (bar  May's  work  on  the 
Sioux)  than  any  two  men  of  his  time. 

The  last  I  knew  of  him  he  had  enough 
dead  outlaws  to  his  credit — thirty  odd — 
to  start,  if  not  a  respectable,  at  least  a 
fair-sized  graveyard.  Confronted  by 
Captain  Jim,  his  mere  look  was  enough 
to  nigh  still  the  heart-beat  and  paralyze 
the  pistol  hand  of  any  but  the  wildest  and 
woolliest  of  them  all.  With  great  burn- 
ing black  eyes,  glowering  unblinking, 
deadly  menace  from  cavernous  sockets 
of  extraordinary  depth,  set  in  a  colossal, 
grim  face  traversed  by  a  straight,  thin- 
lipped  mouth  that  never  showed  teeth, 
ambushed  beneath  a  heavy,  tight-curling, 
black  mustache  and  supported  by  a  stiff, 
black  imperial  that  always  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  holding  the  under  lip  closely 
glued  to  the  upper,  a  mouth  about  which, 
in  years  of  intimacy,  I  never  once  saw 
the  faintest  hint  of  a  smile;  with  tre- 
mendous breadth  of  shoulders  and  depth 
of  chest,  big-boned,  lean-loined,  quick 
and  furtive  of  movement  as  a  panther. 
Captain  Jim  was  altogether  the  moct 
fearsome-looking  man  I  ever  saw,  the 
very  incarnation  of  a  relentless,  inexor- 
able, indomitable,  avenging  Nemesis. 

Like  most  men  lacking  humor,  Capt. 
Jim  was  devoid  of  vices;  like  all  men 
lacking  sentiment  he  cultivated  no  inti- 
macies. Throughout  those  years  Capt. 
Jim  loved  nothing,  animate  or  inanimate, 
but  his  guns — the  full  length  .45  that 
nestled  in  its  breast  scabbard  next  his 
heart,  the  short  .45,  sawed  off  two  inches 
in  front  of  the  cylinder,  that  he  always 
carried  in  a  deep  side  pocket  of  his  long 
sack  coat,  often  a  much  patched  pocket, 
for  Jim  was  a  notable  economist  of  time 
and  usually  fired  from  within  the 
pocket. 

That  he  loved  those  guns  I  know,  for 
often  have  I  seen  him  fondle  them  as 
tenderly  as  a  mother  her  first  born. 

In  79  Sidney  was  a  hell-hole,  filled 
with  the  most  desperate  toughs,  come  to 
prey  upon  overland  travelers  to  and 
from  the  Black  Hills.    Of  these  toughs 


McCarthy,  proprietor  of  the  biggest  sa- 
loon and  gambling  house  in  town,  was 
the  leading  spirit  and  boss.  Nightly,  men 
who  would  not  gamble  were  drugged  or 
slugged  or  leaded.  Town  marshals 
came  and  went — either  feet  first  or  on  a 
keen  run.  So  long  as  its  property  re- 
mained unmolested  the  Union  Pacific 
management  did  not  mind. 

But  one  night  the  depot  was  robbed 
of  $60,000  in  gold  bullion,  of  course  the 
work  of  the  local  gang.  Then  the  Union 
Pacific  got  busy — Pete  Shelby  summoned 
Capt.  Jim  to  Omaha  and  committed  the 
Sidney  situation  to  his  charge. 

Frequenting  haunts  where  he  knew 
the  news  would  be  wired  to  Sidney,  Jim 
casually  mentioned  he  was  going  out 
there  to  clean  out  the  town,  and  purposed 
killing  McCarthy  on  dght.  This  he 
rightly  judged  would  stampede  or  throw 
a  chill  into  a  lot  of  pikers  and  simplify 
his  task. 

Arrived  in  Sidney,  Capt.  Jim  found 
McCarthy  absent  at  North  Platte,  due 
to  return  the  next  day.  Come  to  the 
station  the  next  morning,  Jim  found  the 
express  reported  three  hours  late  and  re- 
turned to  his  room  in  the  Railway 
House,  fifty  yards  north  of  the  depot, 
doffed  coat,  shoulder  scabbard  and  boots, 
and  laid  down,  shortly  falling  into  a 
doze  that  near  cost  him  his  life. 

Most  inconsiderately  the  train  made 
up  nearly  an  hour  of  its  lost  time.  His 
awakening  was  sudden,  but  not  sudden 
enough.  Before  he  had  time  to  rise  at 
the  sound  of  the  softly  opening  door, 
McCarthy  was  over  him  with  a  pistol  at 
his  head.  Jim's  left  hand  nearly 
touched  the  gun-pocket  of  his  coat  and 
his  right  lay  in  reach  of  the  other  gun, 
but  his  slightest  movement  meant  in- 
stant death. 

"Heerd  you  come  to  hang  my  hide  up 
an'  skin  the  town,  but  you're  under  a 
'copper*  and  my  open-play  wins.  Black 
Jim;  see?"  growled  McCarthy. 

"Well,  Mac,"  coolly  answered  Jim, 
"youVe  a  bigger  d — n  fool  than  I  al- 
lowed. Never  heard  of  you  before 
makin'  a  killin*  there  was  nothin*  in.  To 
hell  with  you  and  your  gang.  Tm  after 
that  bullion,  and  I  've  got  a  straight  tip 
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*Lame  Johnny's'  the  bird  that  hooked 
on  to  it.  If  you're  standing  in  with  him, 
you  better  lead  me  a  plenty,  for  if  you 
don't,  ril  sure  get  him." 

"Honest?  Is  that  right,  Jim?  Aint 
lyin'  none?"  queried  McCarthy,  relieved 
of  the  belief  his  gang  were  suspected. 

"Sure  she  *s  right,  Mac." 

"But  I  heerd  you  done  said  you  was 
comin*  to  do  me,"  persisted  McCarthy. 

"Think  I  'm  d — n  fool  enough  to  light 
in  diggin'  my  own  grave,  by  sendin'  love 
messages  like  that  to  a  gun  expert  like 
you,  Mac?"  asked  Capt.  Jim. 

Whether  it  was  the  subtle  flattery  or 
Jim's  argument,  Mac  lowered  his  gim, 
and  while  backing  out  of  the  room  re- 
marked: "Nothin'  in  mixin*  it  with  you, 
Jim,  if  you  dont  want  me." 

But  McCarthy  was  no  more  than  out 
of  the  room  till  Jim  slid  off  the  bed 
quick  as  a  cat;  softly  as  a  cat  on  his 
noiseless  stockinged  feet  he  followed 
McCarthy  down  the  hall ;  crafty  as  a  cat 
he  crept  down  the  creaking  stair-case, 
tread  for  tread,  a  scant  arm's  length 
behind  his  prey — why,  God  only  knows, 
unless  for  a  savage  joy  in  longer  hold- 
ing another  thug's  life  in  his  hands — so 
hung,  like  a  leech  to  the  blood  it  loves, 
across  the  corridor  and  to  the  middle  of 
the  trunk  room  that  lay  between  the 
hall  and  the  hotel  office. 

There  Jim  spoke: 

"Oh!  Mr.  McCarthy!" 

McCarthy  whirled,  drawing  his  gun, 
just  in  time  to  receive  a  bullet  squarely 
through  the  heart! 

During  the  day  Jim  got  two  more 
scalps  and  the  rest  of  the  McCarthy 
gang  got  the  impression  it  was  up  to 
them  to  pull  their  freight  out  of  Sidney 
— and  acted  on  it. 

In  1882  the  smok^  of  the  Lincoln 
County  war  still  hung  in  the  timber  of 
the  Ruidoso  and  the  Bonito,  a  feud  in 
which  nearly  300  New  Mexicans  lost 
their  lives.  Depredations  on  the  Mesco- 
lero  Reservation  were  so  frequent  that 
the  Indians  were  near  open  revolt. 

Needing  a  red-blooded  agent,  the  In- 
dian Bureau  sought  and  got  one  in  Major 
W.  H.  H.  Llewellyn,  since  Captain  of 
Rough  Riders,  Troop  H,  then  a  United 
States  Marshal  of  a  distinguished  record. 


The  then  chief  of  the  bureau  offered 
the  major  two  troops  of  cavalry  to  pre- 
serve order  among  the  Mescoleros  and 
keep  marauders  off  the  reservation,  and 
was  astounded  when  Llewellyn  declined 
and  said  he  would  prefer  to  handle  the 
situation  with  no  other  aid  than  that  of 
one  man  he  had  in  mind. 

Capt.  Jim  Smith  was  the  man ! 

And  pleased  enough  was  Jim  when 
told  by  the  major  of  the  turbulence  of 
the  country  and  the  certainty  of  plenty 
doing  in  his  line.  But  by  the  time  they 
had  reached  the  Mescolero  Agency  the 
feud  war  was  ended,  the  peace  of  ex- 
haustion after  years  of  open  war  and 
ambush  had  descended  upon  Lincoln 
County,  and  the  Mescoleros  were  glad 
enough  to  quietly  draw  their  rations  of 
flour  and  coffee,  and  range  the  Sacra- 
mentos  and  Guadalupes  for  game. 

For  Jim  and  the  band  of  Indian  police 
he  quickly  organized,  there,  was  nothing 
doing. 

Of  inaction  Capt.  Jim  soon  cloyed.  It 
got  on  his  nerves.  Presently  he  con- 
ceived a  resentment  toward  the  agent 
for  bringing  him  down  there  under  false 
pretenses  of  daring  deeds  to  do  that 
never  materialized.  One  day  Major 
Llewellyn  imprudently  countermanded 
an  order  he  had  given  his  chief  of  po- 
lice, under  conditions  Capt.  Jim  took  as 
a  personal  affront. 

The  next  thing  the  major  knew  he 
was  covered  by  Jim's  gun  and  listening 
to  his  death  sentence. 

"Major,"  began  Capt.  Jim,  "right  here 
is  where  vou  cash  in.  Played  me  for  a 
d — n  fool  long  enough.  Toted  me  off 
down  here  on  the  guarantee  of  the  best 
show  of  fightin'  I  *ve  heard  of  since  the 
war,  here  where  there  aint  a  man  in  the 
territory  with  nerve  enough  left  to  tackle 
a  prairie  dog,  's  far  's  I  can  see.  Lied 
to  me  a  plenty,  didn't  you?  Anything 
to  say  before  you  quit?" 

Since  that  time  Major  Llewellyn  has 
become  (and  is  now)  a  famous  pleader 
at  the  New  Mexican  bar,  but  I  know  he 
will  agree  that  the  most  eloquent  plea 
he  ever  to  this  day  has  made  was  that 
in  answer  to  Capt.  Jim's  arraignment. 
Luckily  his  plea  won. 

A  month  later  Capt.  Jim  called  on  me 
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at  El  Paso  at  the  time  I  was  president  of 
the  West  Texas  Cattle  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation,  organized  chiefly  to  deal  with 
marauding  rustlers. 

"Howdy,  Ed/'  Jim  began;  "I've 
jumped  the  Mescolero  reservation, 
headed  north.  Nothin*  doin'  down  here 
now. 

"But,  say,  Ed,  I  hear  they  're  crowdin' 
the  rustlers  to  beat  hell  up  in  the  Indian 
Territory  and  the  Pan  Handle,  and  she  's 
a  cinch,  they  '11  be  down  on  you  thick  in 
a  few  months. 

"And,  say,  Ed,  dont  forget  old  Jim; 
when  the  rustlers  come,  send  for  him. 
You  know  he  's  the  cheapest  proposition 
ever — never  any  lawyer's  fees  or  court 
costs — ^nothin'  to  pay  but  just  Jim's 
wages." 

That  was  the  last  time  we  ever  met, 

and  lucky  it  will  probably  be  for  me  if 

we  never  meet  again;   for  if  Jim  still 

lives  and  there  is  aught  in  this  story  he 

sees  occasion  to  take  exception  to  I  am 

sure  to  be  due  for  a  mix-up  I  can  very 

well  get  on  without. 

*        ♦        *        ♦        ♦ 

From  '78  to  *80  Billy  Lykins  was  one 
of  the  most  efficient  "inspectors"  of  the 
Wyoming  Stock  Growers'  Association,  a 
short  man  of  heavy  muscular  physique 
and  a  round  cherubic  pink  and  white 
face,  in  which  a  pair  of  steel-blue  glit- 
tering eyes  looked  strangely  out  of  place. 
A  second  glance,  however,  showed  be- 
hind the  smiling  mouth  a  set  of  the  jaw 
that  did  not  belie  the  fighting  eyes.  So 
far  as  I  can  how  recall  Billy  never  failed 
to  get  what  he  went  after  while  he  re- 
mained in  our  employ. 

Probably  the  toughest  customer  Billy 
ever  tackled  was  Doc  Middleton.  As  an 
outlaw  Doc  was  the  victim  of  an  error 
of  judgment.  When  he  first  came 
anwng  us,  hailing  from  Llano  County, 
Texas,  Doc  was  as  fine  a  puncher  and 
jolly  good-tempered  range  mate  as  any 
in  the  territory.  Sober  and  industrious, 
he  never  drank  or  gambled.  But  he  had 
his  bit  of  temper,  had  Doc,  and  his  chunk 
of  good  old  Llano  nerve. 

Thus  when  a  group  of  carousing  sol- 
diers in  a  Sidney  saloon  one  night  lit  in 
to  beat  Doc  up  with  their  six-shooters 
for   refusing   to   drink   with   them,   the 


inevitable  happened  in  a  very  few  sec- 
onds— Doc  killed  three  of  them,  jumped 
his  horse  and  split  the  wind  for  the 
Platte. 

And  therein  lay  his  error. 

The  killing  was  perfectly  justifiable: 
surrendered  and  tried,  he  would  surely 
have  been  acquitted.  But  his  breed 
never  surrendered — at  least  never  before 
their  last  shell  was  emptied.  Flight  hav- 
ing made  him  an  outlaw,  the  Govern- 
ment offered  a  heavy  reward  for  him, 
dead  or  alive. 

For  a  time  he  was  harbored  among 
his  friends  on  the  different  ranches — 
indeed  was  a  welcome  guest  at  my 
Deadwood  ranch  for  several  days — ^but 
in  a  few  weeks  the  hue  and  cry  got  so 
hot  that  he  had  to  jump  for  the  Sand 
Hills  south  of  the  Niobrara.  Ever  pur- 
sued, honest  wage  earning  was  impossi- 
ble. Thus  presently  he  was  confronted 
with  want,  not  of  much,  indeed  of  very 
little,  but  that  want  was  vital — ^he  wanted 
cartridges. 

At  the  time  the  Sand  Hills  were  full 
of  deer  and  antelope.  Thus  to  him  car- 
tridges meant  more  even  than  defense  of 
his  freedom,  they  meant  food.  And  it 
was  this  want  that  drove  him  into  his 
first  actual  crime — the  stealing  of  Sioux 
ponies,  which  he  ran  into  the  settlements 
and  sold. 

The  downward  path  of  the  criminal  is 
like  the  limpid,  clean-faced  brook,  bred 
of  a  bubbling  spring  nestled  in  some 
shady  nook  of  the  hills,  where  the  air 
is  sweet  and  pure  and  pollution  cometh 
not.  But  there  it  may  not  stay;  on  and 
yet  on  it  rushes,  as  helpless  as  heedless, 
till  one  day  it  finds  itself  plunged  into 
some  foul  current  carrying  the  scourings 
of  half  a  continent. 

So  on  and  down  plunged  Doc — from 
stealing  Indian  ponies  to  lifting  ranch 
horses  was  no  long  leap  in  his  new  code. 
Then  our  Stock  Association  got  busy 
and  Billy  Lykins  took  his  trail.  Oddly 
in  a  few  months  the  same  type  of  acci- 
dent in  turn  saved  the  life  of  each. 

Their  first  encounter  was  single- 
handed.  With  the  better  horse,  Lykins 
was  pressing  Doc  so  close  that  Doc  raced 
to  the  crest  of  a  low  conical  hill,  jumped 
off    his    mount,    dropped    flat    on    the 
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ground  and  covered  Lykins  with  a 
Springfield  rifle,  meantime  yelling  to 
him: 

"Duck,  you  d— d  little  Dutch  fool;  I 
dont  want  to  kill  you,'*  for  they  knew 
each  other  well,  and  in  a  way  were 
friends. 

But  Billy  never  knew  when  to  stop. 
Deeper  into  his  pony's  flank  sank  the 
rowels  and  up  the  hill  on  Doc  he 
charged,  pistol  in  hand.  At  thirty  yards 
Doc  pulled  the  trigger,  when  wonder  of 
wonders — the  faithful  old  Springfield 
missed  fire! 

Before  Doc  could  throw  in  another 
shell  or  draw  his  pistol,  Billy  was  over 
him  and  had  him  covered. 

If  my  memory  rightly  serves,  the  Sid- 
ney jail  held  Doc  almost  two  weeks. 

A  few  weeks  later  Doc  had  assembled 
a  strong  gang  about  him,  rendezvoused 
on  the  Piney,  a  tributary  of  the  lower 
Niobrara. 

There  he  was  far  east  of  Lykin's 
bailiwick  but  a  good  many  degrees  west 
of  Lykin's  dispositon  to  quit  his  trail. 
Accompanied  by  Major  W.  H.  H.  Llew- 
ellyn and  an  Omaha  detective  (an  ap- 
propriately named  Hassard),  the  three 
located  Doc's  camp,  and  lay  near  sev- 
eral days  studying  their  quarry.  One 
morning  Llewellyn  and  Hassard  started 
up  the  creek,  mounted,  on  a  scout,  leav- 
ing Lykins  and  his  horse  hidden  in  the 
brush  near  the  trail.  At  a  sharp  bend  of 
the  trail  the  two  ran  plunk  into  Doc  and 
five  of  his  men.  Both  unknown  to  Doc's 
gang,  the  position  and  odds  forbidding 
hostilities,  they  represented  themselves 
as  campers  hunting  lost  stock  and  turned 
and  rode  back  down  the  trail  with  the 
outlaws,  alert  for  any  play  their  leader 
might  make. 

Recognizing  his  man,  Billy  lay  with 
his  .45-70  Sharps  comfortably  rested 
across  a  log,  and  when  they  came  within 
twenty  yards  of  him,  drew  a  careful 
bead  on  Doc's  head  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  By  strange  coincidence  his 
Sharps  missed  fire,  precisely  as  had 
Doc's  Springfield  a  few  weeks  before! 

Hearing  the  snap  of  the  rifle  hammer, 
with  a  curse  Doc  jerked  his  gun  and 
whirled  his  horse  toward  the  brush,  just 
as  Billy  sprang  out  into  the  open  and 


threw  a  pistol  shot  into  Doc  that  broke 
his  thigh.  Swaying  in  the  saddle.  Doc 
cursed  Hassard  for  leading  him  into  a 
trap  and  shot  him  twice  before  himself 
pitching  to  the  ground,  Hassard  standing 
idly,  stunned  apparently  by  a  sort  of 
white-hot  work  he  was  not  used  to,  and 
receiving  his  death  wound  without  any 
effort  to  even  draw.  Meantime  the  firm 
of  Lykins  and  Llewellyn  accounted  for 
two  more  before  Doc's  mates  got  out  of 
range. 

Thus,  like  the  brook.  Doc  had  drifted 
down  the  turgid  current  of  crime  till  he 
found  himself  impounded  at  Lincoln 
with  the  offscourings  of  the  state.  And 
while  back  into  such  impounding  most 
soon  return  who  once  have  been  there. 
Doc  turned  out  one  of  the  rare  excep- 
tions proving  the  rule,  for  the  last  I 
heard  of  him  he  was  the  lame  but  light- 
hearted  and  wholly  honest  proprietor  of 
a  respectable  Rushville  saloon. 


When,  in  the  early  '80s,  the  "front" 
camps  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  and  Texas  Pacific  met  at  El  Paso, 
then  a  village  called  Franklin,  within  a 
few  weeks  the  population  jumped  from  a 
few  hundred  to  nearly  three  thousand. 

Speculators,  prospectors  for  business 
opportunities,  mechanics,  miners  and 
tourists  poured  in — a  chance-taking, 
high-living,  free-spending  lot  that  of- 
fered such  rich  pickings  for  the  pre- 
datory that  it  was  not  long  before  nearly 
every  fat  pigeon  had  a  hungry,  merciless 
vulture  hovering  near,  watching  for  a 
chance  to  fasten  its  claws  and  gorge 
itself. 

The  long  row  of  low  one-story  abodes, 
fronted  by  broad,  arched  portals,  that 
then  lined  the  west  side  of  El  Paso 
Street  for  several  blocks,  was  a  solid 
row  of  variety  theatres,  dance  halls,  sa- 
loons and  gambling  houses,  never  closed 
by  day  or  by  night,  packed  with  a  rois- 
tering mob  that  drifted  from  one  joint  to 
another,  dancing,  gambling,  carousing, 
fighting. 

Naturally  at  first  the  predatory  con- 
fined their  attentions  to  the  roisterers. 
Of  course  every  lay-out  was  a  brace 
game,  from  which  no  player  rose  witli 
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any  notable  winning  except  when,  occa- 
sionally, the  "house"  felt  it  a  good  bit  of 
advertising  to  graduate  a  handsome 
winner — ^and  then  it  was  usually  a 
"capper,"  whose  gains  were  in  a  few 
minutes  passed  back  into  the  till ! 

The  faro  boxes  were  as  full  of  springs  as 
a  watch;  faro  decks  were  carefully  cut 
"strippers"  an  average  good  dealer  would 
shuffle  and  arrange  as  he  liked ;  the  fav- 
orite cards  of  known  high  rollers  neatly 
split  on  either  edge  and  a  minute  bit  of 
bristle  pasted  in  that  no  ordinary  touch 
would  feel,  but  which  the  sand-papered 
finger  tips  of  an  expert  dealer  would  catch 
and  slip  through  on  the  shuffle  and  place 
where  they  would  do  (the  house)  the 
most  good ;  the  "tin  horns"  gave  out  few 
but  false  notes;  the  roulette  balls  were 
kicked  silly  out  of  the  "boxes"  repre- 
senting heavily-played  numbers ;  not  con- 
tent with  the  "kitty's"  rake  off,  every 
stud-poker  table  had  one  or  more  "cap- 
pers" sitting  in,  to  whom  the  dealers 
could  occasionally  throw  a  stiff  pot ;  the 
backs  of  poker  decks  were  so  cunningly 
marked  that  while  the  wise  ones  could 
read  their  size  and  suit  across  the  table, 
no  untaught  eye  could  detect  their  guile. 
And  wherever  a  "roll"  was  once  flashed^ 
greedy  eyes  never  left  it  until  it  was  safe 
in  the  till  of  some  game,  or  its  owner 
"rolled"  and  relieved  of  it  by  force. . 

For  months  orgy  ran  riot  and  the  pre- 
datory grew  bolder  and  cruder  in  their 
methods.  Killings  were  frequent.  Few 
nights  passed  without  more  or  less  street 
hold-ups — usually  more.  Respectable 
citizens  took  the  middle  of  the  street 
when  forced  to  be  out  at  nights,  literally 
gun  in  hand.  The  mayor  and  city 
council  were  powerless.  City  marshals 
and  deputies  they  hired  in  bunches,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  Each  fresh  lot  of 
appointees  were  short  lived  in  one  way 
or  another — mostly  literally. 

Finally  a  vigilance  committee  was 
formed,  made  up  of  good  citizens  not  a 
few  of  whom  were  gun  experts  with 
their  own  bit  of  red  record.  But  nothing 
came  of  it.  The  predatory  openly 
flouted  and  defied  them. 

On  one  notable  night  when  the  com- 
mittee was  assembled  in  front  of  the  old 
Grand    Central   Hotel,   a   mob   of   200 


toughs  lined  up  before  the  thirty-odd  of 
the  committee  and  dared  them  to  open 
the  ball,  and  it  was  a  miracle  the  little 
plaza  was  not  then  and  there  turned  into 
a  slaughter-pen,  bloody  as  the  Alamo. 

It  really  looked  like  nothing  short  of 
martial  law  and  a  strong  body  of  troops 
could  pacify  the  town. 

Then  one  night  into  the  chamber  of 
the  city  council  stalked  a  MAN — the 
man  of  the  hour — unheralded  and  even 
unknown.  He  gave  the  name  of  Bill 
Stoudenmayer.  About  all  that  was  ever 
learned  of  him  was  that  he  hailed  from 
Fort  Davis. 

His  type  was  that  of  a  coarse,  brutal 
Germanic  gladiator,  devoid  of  strategy, 
a  bluff,  stubborn  give-and-take  fighter 
who  drove  bull-headed  at  whatever  op- 
posed him,  but  El  Paso  soon  learned  he 
could  handle  his  guns  with  as  deadly 
dexterity  as  did  his  forebears  their  nets 
and  tridents. 

Asked  his  business  with  the  council, 
he  said  he  had  heard  they  had  failed  to 
find  a  marshal  who  could  hold  the  town 
down,  and  allowed  he  'd  like  to  try  the 
job  if  the  council  would  make  it  worth 
his  while.  Questioned  as  to  his  views, 
he  explained  that  he  was  there  to  make 
some  good  money  for  himself  and  save 
the  city  more — if  they  would  pay  him 
$500  a  month  for  two  months,  they  could 
discharge  all  their  deputies  and  he  would 
go  it  alone  and  agree  to  clear  the  town  of 
toughs  or  draw  no  pay  I 

The  mayor  and  council  were  paralyzed 
in  a  double  sense — by  the  wild  audacity 
of  his  proposal  and  by  their  memory  of 
recent  threats  of  the  thug  leaders  that 
they  would  massacre  the  council  to  a 
man  if  any  further  attempts  were  made 
to  circumscribe  their  activities.  Some 
were  openly  for  declining  the  offer,  but 
in  the  end  a  majority  gained  heart  of 
Stoudenmayer's  own  hardihood  suf- 
ficiently to  hire  him. 

The  rest  of  the  night  Stoudenmayer 
employed  in  quietly  familiarizing  himself 
with  the  personnel  of  the  enemy. 

Bill  lost  no  time. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning  several 
notices,  manually  written  in  a  rude  hand 
and  each  bearing  the  signature  of  the 
same  rude  hand  that  wrote  it,  were  foun<I 
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conspicuously  posted  between  Oregon 
Street  and  the  plaza. 

The  signature  was,  "Bill  Stouden- 
mayer,  City  Marshal." 

The  notice  was  brief  but  pointed : 

Any  of  the  hold-ups  named  below  I  find 
in  town  after  three  o'clock  today,  Vm  goin' 
to  kill  on  sight! 

Then  followed  seventy  names. 

Below  the  list  of  names  Bill's  own  was 
signed.  The  list  was  carefully  chosen ; 
all  pikers  and  four-flushers  were  omitted 
— none  but  the  elite  of  the  gun-twirling, 
black-jack  swinging  toughs  included. 
Hardly  a  single  man  was  named  in  the 
list  lacking  a  more  or  less  gory  record. 

By  the  toughs  Stoudenmayer  was 
taken  as  a  jest,  by  respectable  citizens  as 
a  lunatic.  Heavy  odds  were  offered 
he  would  not  last  till  noon,  with  few 
takers.  And  yet  throughout  the  morn- 
ing Stoudenmayer  quietly  walked  the 
streets — unaccompanied  save  by  his  two 
guns  and  his  conspicuously  displayed 
marshal's  star! 

Nothing  happened  until  about  2  P  .M  , 
when  two  men  sprang  out  from  ambush 
.behind  the  big  Cottonwood  tree  that 
then  stood  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
El  Paso  and  San  Antonio  streets,  one 
armed  with  a  shotgun  and  the  other  a 
pistol,  and  started  to  throw  down  on 
Stoudenmayer,  who  was  approaching 
from  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

But  before  either  got  his  artillery  into 
action,  the  marshal  jerked  his  two  pistols 
and  killed  both — and  then  quietly  con- 
tinued his  stroll,  over  their  twitching 
bodies  and  past  them,  up  the  street ! 

It  was  such  an  obviously  workmanlike 
job  that  it  threw  a  chill  into  the  hardiest 
of  the  sixty-eight  survivors,  so  much  of 
a  chill  that,  though  Stoudenmayer  pa- 
raded streets  and  threaded  saloon  and 
dance-hall  throngs  all  the  rest  of  the  aft- 
ernoon, seeking  his  prey,  not  a  single 
man  of  them  could  he  find — all  stayed 
close  in  their  dens. 

But  that  the  thug  leaders  were  not 
idle,  Stoudenmayer  was  not  long  learn- 
ing. In  the  last  moments  of  twilight, 
just  before  the  pall  of  night  fell  upon 
the  town,  the  marshal  was  standing  on 
the  east  side  of  El  Paso  street,  midway 
between     Oregon     and     San     Antonio 


streets,  no  cover  in  near  reach  of  him. 

Suddenly,  without  the  slightest  warn- 
ing, a  heavy  fusillade  opened  on  him 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
and  it  was  a  miracle  he  did  not  go  down 
at  the  first  volley.  Instead,  however,  he 
was  not  even  scathed. 

Probably  many  of  his  enemies  were 
nervous  and  undoubtedly,  as  is  .usual  in 
instances  of  "gang-firing"  at  a  single 
object,  everybody  fired  carelessly,  feel- 
ing confident  that  some  among  so  many 
shots  could  not  fail  to  hit. 

Drawing  his  pistols,  Stoudenmayer 
marched  upon  the  enemy,  slowly  but 
steadily,  advancing  straight  it  seemed, 
into  the  jaws  of  death,  but  firing  with 
such  wonderful  rapidity  and  accuracy 
that  seven  of  his  foes  were  killed  and 
two  wounded  in  almost  as  many  seconds, 
notwithstanding  all  kept  close  as  possible 
behind  the  shelter  of  portal  columns ! 

For  a  moment  or  two  longer,  scores 
of  hitherto  nerve-unshaken  "bad"^-men 
hugged  the  portals,  from  behind  which 
they  fired  rapidly  but  inaccurately,  pour- 
ing out  upon  Bill  a  hell  of  lead  that  must 
have  sounded  to  him  like  a  flight  of 
bees! 

But  stand  his  iron  nerve  and  fatal 
snap  shooting  they  could  not.  Thus  be- 
fore he  way  half-way  across  the  street, 
the  hostile  fire  had  ceased  and  his  would- 
be  assassins  were  flying  for  the  nearest 
and  best  cover  they  could  find ! 

And  out  of  town  they  slipped  that 
night,  singly  and  in  squads,  command- 
ering  freight  trains  north  and  east, 
stages  west  and  south,  stealing  teams 
and  saddle  stock,  some  even  hitting  the 
trails  afoot,  in  stark  terror  of  the  ONE 
MAN! 

The  next  morning  El  Paso  found  her- 
self evacuated  of  more  than  200  men 
who,  while  they  had  been  for  a  time 
her  most  conspicuous  citizens,  were  such 
as  she  was  glad  enough  to  spare.  In 
twenty-four  hours  Bill  Stoudenmayer 
had  made  his  word  good  and  fairly 
earned  his  scot — indeed  had  accom- 
plished single-handed  what  the  most 
hopeful  El  Pasoites  had  despaired  of 
seeing  done  with  less  authority  and  force 
than  two  or  three  troops  of  regular  cav- 
alry !  Then  El  Paso  settled  down  to  the 
humdrum  but  profitable  task  of  laying 
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the  foundations  for  the  great  metropolis 
of  the  farther  Southwest. 

Since  then,  an  occasional  sporadic  case 
of  triggerfingeritis  has  developed  in  El 
Paso,  usually  in  an  acute  form,  but  never 
once  since  •  the  night  Stoudenmayer 
turned  the  El  Paso  street  portals  into  a 
shambles  has  it  threatened  as  an  epi- 
demic. 

Unluckily  Bill  Stoudenmayer  did  not 
last  long  to  enjoy  the  glory  of  his  deed. 
He  was  a  marked  man,  not  merely  from 
motives  of  revenge  harbored  by  friends 
of  the  departed  (dead  or  alive),  but  as  a 
man  with  a  "rep."  so  big  as  to  hang  up  a 
rare  prize  in  laurels  for  any  with  the 
strategy  and  hardihood  to  "down"  him. 
It  was  therefore  matter  of  general  sur- 
prise when,  a  few  weeks  after  his  resig- 
nation as  city  marshal,  he  fell  the  vic- 
tim of  a  private  quarrel — with  Doc  Man- 
ning. 

There  were  three  of  the  Mannings — 
Doc,  Frank  and  Johnny — and  it  took 
two  of  them  to  get  Bill.  After  the 
exodus,  they  owned  the  biggest  saloon 
and  gambling  house  in  town.  They  were 
men  well-bred  and  educated.  The  elder 
a  physician,  and  a  good  one,  was  not  in 
El  Pa.so  long  before  it  occurred  to  him 
that  to  relieve  the  body  civic  of  its  sur- 
plus cash  must  prove  an  efficient  pro- 
phylactic against  various  serious  bodily 
ailments  he  found  it  difficult  and  not 
specially  profitable  to  alleviate.  So  he 
and  his  brothers  ilecorated  a  bar,  green- 
baized  tables  and  spread  their  lay-outs. 

All  three  were  gun  experts  worthy  of 
place  in  the  local  Hall  of  Fame.  Thus  it 
was  specially  imprudent  of  Bill  to  quar- 
rel with  Doc. 

Bill  drew  first,  but  Doc  was  resource- 
ful. 

Slow  with  his  gun,  he  was  yet  quick 
enough  with  his  hat  to  save  his  life — 
jerked  off  his  heavy  Mexican  sombrero 
and  with  it  whipped  Bill's  gun  aside 
and  prevented  its  effective  use  long 
enough  to  give  his  brother  Frank  a 
chance  to  shoot  Bill  through  the  head, 
from  the  rear! 

So  died  the  tamer  of  El  Paso ! 


A   few  years  after  the   incident  just 


described,  Hal  Gosling  was  the  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  western  district 
of  Texas.  Early  in  Gosling's  regime, 
Johnny  Manning,  ydUnger  brother  of 
Doc,  became  one  of  his  most  efficient 
and  trusted  deputies. 

The  pair  were  wide  opposites — Gos- 
ling, a  big,  bluff,  kindly,  rollicking,  dare- 
devil, afraid  of  nothing,  but  a  sort  that 
would  rather  chaff  than  fight ;  Manning 
a  quiet,  reserved,  slender,  handsome  little 
man,  not  so  very  much  bigger  than  a 
full-grown  .45,  who  actually  sought  no 
quarrels,  but  would  rather  fight  than 
eat.  Each  in  his  own  way,  the  pair  made 
themselves  a  holy  terror  to  any  of  the 
wild  and  woolly  that  ventured  any  liber- 
ties with  Uncle  Sam's  belongings. 

One  of  their  notable  captures  was  a 
brace  of  road  agents  who  had  appro- 
priated the  Concho  stage  road  and  about 
everything  of  value  that  traveled  it.  The 
two  were  tried  in  the  Federal  Court  at 
Austin  and  sentenced  to  hard  labor  at 
Huntsville. 

Gosling  and  Manning  started  to  escort 
them  to  their  new  field  of  activity. 

Handcuffed  but  not  otherwise 
shackled,  the  two  prisoners  were  given 
a  seat  together  near  the  middle  of  a  day 
coach.  By  permission  of  the  marshal, 
the  wife  of  one  and  the  sister  of  the  other 
sat  immediately  behind  them — dear  old 
Hal  Gosling  never  could  resist  any  ap- 
peal to  his  sympathies. 

The  seat  directly  across  the  aisle  from 
the  two  prisoners  was  occupied  by  Gos- 
ling and  Manning.  With  the  car  well 
filled  with  passengers  and  their  men 
ironed,  the  marshal  and  his  deputy  were 
off  their  guard. 

When  out  of  Austin  barely  an  hour, 
the  train  at  full  speed,  the  two  women 
slipped  pistols  into  the  hands  of  the  two 
convicted  bandits,  unseen  by  the  officers. 
But  others  saw  the  act,  and  a  stir  of 
alarm  among  those  nearby  caused  Gos- 
ling to  whirl  in  his  seat  next  the  aisle, 
reaching  for  the  pistol  in  his  breast  scab- 
bard. But  he  was  too  late.  Before  he 
was  half  risen  to  his  feet  or  his  gun  our, 
the  prisoners  fired  and  killed  him. 

Then  ensued  a  terrible  duel,  begun  at 
little  more  than  arm's  length,  between 
Manning   and    the   two   prisoners,    who 
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presently  began  backing  toward  the  rear 
door.  Quickly  the  car  filled  with  smoke, 
and  in  it  pandemonium  reigned,  women 
screaming,  men  cufsing,  all  not  dropped 
in  a  faint  ducked  beneath  the  car  seats 
and  trying  their  best  to  burrow  in  the 
floor.  And  when  at  length  the  two 
prisoners  reached  the  platform  and 
sprang  from  the  moving  train,  Johnny 
Manning,  shot  full  of  holes  as  a  sieve, 
lay  unconscious  across  Hal  Gosling's 
body,  and  the  sister  of  one  of  the  bandits 
hung  limp  across  the  back  of  the  seat  the 
prisoners  had  occupied,  dead  of  a  wild 
shot! 

But  Johnny  had  well  avenged  Hal's 
death  and  his  own  injuries.  One  of  the 
prisoners  was  found  dead  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  track  and  the  other  was  cap- 
tured, mortally  wounded,  a  half  mile 
away! 

And  when,  after  many  uncertain 
weeks,  Manning's  system  had  success- 
fully assimilated  the  overdose  of  lead  ad- 
ministered by  the  departed,  he  quietly  re- 
sumed his  star  and  belt,  and  no  one  ever 
discovered  the  incident  had  made  him  in 
the  least  gun-shy. 


Whenever  the  history  of  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico  comes  to  be  written,  the 
name  of  Colonel  Albert  J.  Fountain  de- 
serves and  should  have  first  place  in  it. 
Throughout  the  formative  epoch  of  her 
evolution  from  semi-savagery  to  civiliza- 
tion, an  epoch  spanning  the  years  from 
'66  to  '96,  Colonel  Fountain  was  far  and 
away  her  most  distinguished  and  useful 
citizen.  As  soldier,  scholar,  dramatist, 
lawyer,  prosecutor,  Indian  fighter  and 
desperado  hunter,  his  was  far  and  away 
the  most  many-sided  and  picturesque 
personality  I  have  ever  known. 

Gentle  and  kindly-hearted  as  a  woman, 
a  lover  of  his  books  and  his  ease,  he 
nevertheless  was  always  as  quick  to  take 
up  arms  and  undergo  any  hazard  and 
hardship  in  pursuit  of  murderous  rust- 
lers as  he  had  been  in  '61  to  join  the 
"California  Column"  (First  California 
Volunteers)  on  its  march  across  the 
burning  deserts  of  Arizona  to  meet  and 
defeat  Sibley  at  Val  Verde. 

A   face   fuller  of  the  humanities  and 


charities  of  life  than  his  would  be  hard 
to  find,  but,  roused,  the  laughing  eyes 
shone  pale  and  cold  as  a  wintry  sky.  He 
despised  wrong  and  hated  the  criminal — 
and  spent  his  whole  life  trying  to  right 
the  one  and  suppress  or  exterminate  the 
other.  And  in  this  work,  and  of  it,  ulti- 
mately he  lost  his  life. 

In  the  early  '80s,  while  the  New  Mexi- 
can courts  were  well-nigh  idle,  crime 
was  rampant,  especially  in  Lincoln,  Dona 
Ana  and  Grant  Counties.  To  the  east 
of  the  Rio  Grande  the  Lincoln  County 
War  was  at  its  height,  while  to  the  west 
the  Jack  Kinney  gang  took  whatever 
they  wanted  at  the  muzzle  of  their  guns 
— and  they  wanted  about  everything  in 
sight.  County  peace  officers  were  pow- 
erless. 

At  this  stage  Fountain  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor  "Colonel  of  State 
Militia"  and  given  a  free  hand  to  pacify 
the  country.  As  an  organized  military 
body,  the  "militia"  existed  only  in  name. 
And  so  Fountain  left  it. 

Serious  and  effective  as  was  his  work, 
no  man  loved  a  grand-stand  play  more 
than  he.  He  liked  to  go  it  alone,  to  be 
the  only  thing  in  the  spot-light.  Thus 
most  of  his  work  as  a  desperado  hunter 
was  done  single-handed. 

On  only  one  occasion  I  can  recall  did 
he  ever  have  with  him  on  his  raids  more 
than  one  or  two  men — always  Mexicans, 
temporarily  deputized.  This  was  when 
he  met  and  cleaned  out  the  Kinney  gang 
over  on  the  Miembres — and  did  it  with 
half  the  number  of  the  men  he  was 
after.  Among  those  who  escaped  was 
Kinney's  lieutenant. 

A  few  weeks  later  Colonel  Fountain 
learned  this  man  was  in  hiding  at  Con- 
cordia, a  placita  two  miles  below  El  Paso. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  Mexi- 
can outlaws  the  border  has  ever  known, 
a  man  who  had  boasted  he  would  never 
be  taken  alive  and  that  he  would  kill 
Fountain  before  he  was  himself  taken 
dead,  a  human  tiger  the  bravest  peace 
officer  might  be  pardoned  for  wanting 
a  lot  of  help  to  take.  Yet  Fountain 
merely  took  his  armory's  best  and  went 
it  alone — and  by  mid-afternoon  of  the 
very  next  day  after  the  information 
reached  him   had  his  man   safely  man- 
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acled  at  the  El  Paso  depot  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Railway. 

While  waiting  for  the  train,  Colonel 
George  Baylor,  the  famous  Captain  of 
Texas  Rangers,  chided  Fountain  for  not 
wearing  a  cord  to  fasten  his  pistol  to  his 
belt,  as  then  did  all  the  Rangers,  to  pre- 
vent its  loss  from  the  scabbard  in  a  run- 
ning fight,  finishing  by  detaching  his 
own  cord,  looping  one  end  to  Fountain's 
belt  and  the  other  to  his  pistol.  Then 
Fountain  bade  his  old  friend  good  bye 
dnd  boarded  the  train  with  his  pnsonei, 
taking  a  seat  near  the  center  of  the  rear 
*.ar. 

When  well  north  of  Canutillo  and 
near  the  site  of  old  Fort  Fillmore,  Foun- 
tain rose  and  passed  forward  to  speak 
to  a  friend  who  was  sitting  a  few  seats 
in  front  of  him,  a  safe  enough  proceed- 
ing, apparently,  with  his  prisoner  hand- 
cuffed and  the  train  doing  thirty-five 
miles  an  hour. 

But  scarcely  had  he  reached  his 
friend's  side,  when  a  noise  behind  him 
caused  him  to  turn — just  in  time  to  see 
his  Mexican  running  for  the  rear  door. 
Instantly  Fountain  sprang  after  him,  but 
before  he  got  to  the  door  the  man  had 
leaped  from  the  platform.  Without  the 
slightest  hesitation.  Fountain  jumped 
after  him,  hitting  the  ground  only  a  few 
seconds  behind  him,  but  thirty  or  forty 
yards  away,  rolling  like  a  tumble-weed 
along  the  ground.  Then  by  the  time 
Fountain  had  regained  his  feet,  his  pris- 
oner was  legging  it  at  top  speed  for  the 
mesquite  thickets  lining  the  river,  in 
whose  shadows  he  must  soon  disappear, 
for  it  was  already  dusk. 

Reaching  for  his  pistol  and  finding  it 
gone,  lost  evidently  in  the  tumble,  and 
fearing  to  lose  his  prisoner  entirely  if  he 
stopped  to  hunt  for  it.  Fountain  hit  the 
best  pace  he  could  in  pursuit.  But  almost 
at  the  first  jump  something  gave  him 
a  thump  on  the  shin  that  near  broke  it, 
and,  looking  down,  there,  dangling  on 
Colonel  Baylor's  pistol  cord,  was  his 
gun! 

Always  a  cunning  strategist,  Fountain 
dropped  to  the  ground,  sky-lighted  his 


man  on  the  crest  of  a  little  hillock  he 
had  to  cross,  and  took  a  careful  two- 
handed  aim  that  enabled  Rio  Grande 
ranchers  thereafter  to  sleep  easier  of 
nights. 


And  now,  just  as  I  am  finishing  this 
story,  the  wires  bring  the  sad  news  that 
dear  old  Pat  Garrett,  the  dean  and  al- 
most the  last  survivor  of  the  famous 
man-hunters  of  West  Texas  and  New 
Mexico,  has  gone  the  way  of  his  kind — 
"died  with  his  boots  on" — I  cannot  help 
believing  of  a  foul^shot,  for  in  his  per- 
sonal relations  I  never  knew  him  to  court 
a  quarrel  or  fail  to  get  an  adversary. 
Many  is  the  night  we  have  camped,  eaten 
and   slept   together. 

Bar  Colonel  Fountain,  Pat  Garrett 
had  the  strongest  intellectuality,  broadest 
sympathies,  of  any  of  his  kind  I  ever 
met.  He  could  no  more  do  enough  for 
a  friend  than  he  could  do  enough  to  an 
outlaw. 

In  his  private  affairs  so  easy  going 
that  he  began  and  ended  a  ne'er-do-well ; 
in  his  official  duties  as  a  peace  officer 
he  was  so  exacting  and  painstaking  that 
he  ne'er  did  ill.  His  many  intrepid 
deeds  are  too  well  known  to  need  re- 
counting here.  All  his  life  an  atheist, 
he  was  as  stubbornly  contentious  for  his 
unbelief  as  any  Scotch  Covenanter  for 
his  best  loved  tenets. 

Now,  perhaps,  laid  for  his  last  rest  in 
the  little  burying  ground  of  Las  Cruces, 
a  tiny,  white-paled  square  of  sandy,  hum- 
mocky  bench-land,  where  the  pink  of 
fragile  Nopal  petals  brightens  the  graves 
in  spring  and  the  mesquite  showers  them 
with  its  golden  pods  in  summer,  where 
the  sweet  scent  of  the  juajilla  ladens  the 
air  and  the  sun  ever  shines  down  out  of 
a  bright  and  cloudless  sky,  where  he  lies 
amid  a  diminutive  forest  of  crosses  of 
wood  and  stone  symbolic  of  the  faith  he 
in  life  refused  to  accept,  now  perhaps, 
Pat  Garrett  has  learned  how  widely  he 
was  wrong. 

Peace  to  his  ashes  and  repose  to  his 
dauntless  spirit ! 


The  Married  Man 


By  Charles  Bade©'  Clark,  J- 


There*8  an  old  pard  of  mine  that  sits  by  his  door  « 

And  looks  at  the  evenin'  skies ; 
He*s  sat  there  a  thousand  of  evenin*s  before, 

And  I  reckon  he  will  till  he  dies. 

El  pohrel  1  reckon  he  'will  till  he  dies. 

And  hear,  through  the  dim,  quiet  air. 
Far  cattle  that  call  and  the  crickets  that  cheep. 
And  his  woman  a-singin'  a  kid  to  sleep, 

And  the  creak  of  her  rock-a-bye  chair. 

Once  we  made  camp  where  the  last  light  would  fail 

And  the  east  w^asn*t  white  till  w^e*d  start 
But  now  he  is  deaf  to  the  call  of  the  trail 
And  the  song  of  the  restless  heart. 
El  pohrel  the  song  of  the  restless  heart. 
That  you  hear  in  the  wind  from  the  dawn- 
He's  left  it,  with  all  the  good,  free-footed  things. 
For  a  slow  little  song,  that  a  tired  woman  sings. 
And  a  smoke  when  his  dry  day  is  gone. 

IVe  rode  in  and  told  him  of  lands  that  are  strange 

Where  I've  drifted  from  glory  to  dread ; 
He'd  tell  me  the  news  of  his  little  old  range 

And  the  cute  things  his  kids  had  said. 

El  pohrel  the  cute  things  his  kids  had  said  I 

And  the  way  six-year  Billy  could  ride  I 
And  the  night  would  crawl  in  from  the  gray  chapparral 
And  the  woman  would  hum  and  I'd  watch  my  strange  paL 

And  I'd  feel  that  the  old  pal  had  died. 
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He  rides  in  old  circles  and  looks  at  old  sights 

And  his  life  is  as  flat  as  a  pond. 
He  loves  the  old  skyline  he  watches  of  nights 

And  he  don*t  think  of  nothin*  beyond. 

El  pobrel  he  don*t  seem  to  dream  of  beyond. 

Nor  the  room  he  could  find,  there,  for  joy. 
"Aint  you  ever  oneasy  ?  "  says  I  one  day, 
But  he  only  just  smiled  in  a  pityin'  way, 

While  he  braided  a  quirt  for  his  boy 

He  preaches  that  I  orter  fold  up  my  wings 
And  that  even  wild  geese  find  a  nest — 

That  wbnmen  and  woman  are  different  things. 
And  a  *  sad  die-blink'  isn't  a  rest 
El  pobrel  he's  more  for  the  shade  and  the  rest 
And  he's  less  for  the  wind  and  the  fight ; 

Yet  out  in  strange  hills,  when  the  blue  shadows  rise 

And  I'm  tired  from  the  wind  and  the  sun  in  my  eyes, 
I  will  wonder,  sometimes,  if  he's  right 

I've  courted  the  wind  and  I've  followed  her  free, 
From  the  snows  that  the  low  stars  have  kissed 

To  the  heave  and  the  dip  of  the  wavy  old  sea. 
But  I  reckon  there's  somethin'  I've  missed. 
El  pobrel  yes,  mebbe  there's  somethin'  I've  missed. 
And  it  mebbe  is  mofe  than  I've  won — 

Just  a  door  that  s  my  own,  while  the  cool  shadows  creep 
And  a  woman  is  singin'  a  kid  to  sleep. 
When  I'm  tired  from  the  wind  and  the  sun. 


Bards  and  Birds 

Unnatural  History  of  "God's  Jocund  Little  Fowls" 


By  Agnes  Deans  Cameron 


HEN  it  comes  to  the 
"plumy  people,"  "the 
winged  foresters,"  "the 
feathered  dwellers  of  the 
lea,"  "the  commoners  of 
air,"  all  quadrupedal  fak- 
ing must  give  place.  The  birds*  traducers 
are  not  our  American  writers,  but  the 
biped  Bards  of  Britain,  and  from  Chau- 
cer to  Alfred  Austin  they  are  all  guilty. 
The  pelican  persists  in  "opening  to  the 
young  her  tender  breast,"  "the  greedy 
ostryge"  (in  reality,  the  centre  of  Ara- 
bia's whole  romance)  remains  "the  sil- 
liest of  the  feathered  kind,"  and  the  leg- 
less bird-of-paradise  gaily  continues  to 
juggle  her  eggs  in  mid-air,  while,  con- 
trary to  all  laws  of  the  game,  dying 
swans  sing  with  hen-larks  and  female 
nightingales. 

Some  of  the  birds  are  foreigners,  and 
for  the  particular  lurid  lapses  which  con- 
cern them,  insular  prejudice  may  ac- 
count. But  Britain's  own  sea-birds, 
those  that  flit  round  the  shores  of  the 
little  island  set  in  a  silver  sea,  come  in 
for  their  share  of  slurs,  the  poor  cormo- 
rant perhaps  more  than  the  others  bear- 
ing the  brunt.  Now  the  truth  is  that 
the  cormorant  used  to  be  in  the  good  old 
days  a  sort  of  feathered  retriever,  fish- 
ing for  his  master  and  bringing  back  the 
prey  intact  as  faithfully  as  any  bird-dog. 
The  testimony  of  the  naturalists  is  that 
it  is  a  clean  feeder ;  and  yet  according  to 
the  poets  the  cormorant  is  "greedy,"  "ill- 
omened,"  and  "obscene."  Milton  says  it 
resembles  the  devil  and  Churchill  paints 
it  as  the  very  abomination  of  desolation, 
Kirke  White  capping  the  climax  with  a 
post-mortem  fear  that  the  poor  cormo- 
rant will  pick  his  bones: 

"My  bones 
Be  left  a  prey  on  some  deserted  shore 
To  the  rapacious  cormorant." 


Again,  by  common  consent,  certain 
land-birds,  "pirates  of  the  sky,"  are 
singled  out  for  vituperation,  one  can 
scarcely  guess  why.  By  merit  raised  to 
this  bad  eminence,  high  up  on  the  black- 
list are  the  crow,  the  bittern  and  the  owl 
— none  so  poor  to  do  these  reverence. 

In  far-off  British  Columbia  today  the 
crow  is  a  protected  bird,  the  recognized 
ally  to  every  sanitary  board  of  health. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  merry  mimic,  always 
exquisitely  well-groomed,  and  a  prime 
favorite  with  out-door  children  all  up 
and  down  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  Vic- 
toria, the  most  westerly  city  on  the  con- 
tinent, flocks  of  crows  regularly  perch 
anticipative  on  the  oak  trees  that  sur- 
round the  public  schools  at  five  minutes 
before  one  o'clock  each  day,  at  the  first 
tap  of  the  assembling-bell  swooping 
down  to  their  luncheon,  the  left-over 
scraps  from  the  children's  tin  pails.  They 
are  more  punctual  often  than  the  pupils 
themselves.  Wise  bird-lovers  tell  us 
that  ^the  crow  is  a  pattern  of  conjugal 
faithfulness,  to  all  bipeds,  feathered  and 
un  feathered. 

What  have  the  poets  to  say  of  this 
bird  who  is  almost  as  wonderfully  wise 
as  he  looks?  Dryden  calls  him  a  "das- 
tard," Cowley  says  he  is  "ignoble,"  and 
Shakespeare,  "ribald."  Shelley  writes  of 
him  only  as  the  uncanny  ghoul — 

"On    the    lean    sheep    sit    the    prophetic 

crows," 
"The  crows  sit  on  the  murrained  cattle." 

Butler  sees  in  our  black-coated  street- 
cleaner  merely  a  bird  of  ill-owen — 

"Is  it  not  ominous  in  all  countries 

When  crows  and  ravens  croak  from  trees?" 

To  most  lay  minds,  the  cry  of  the  bit- 
tern is  not  displeasing,  yet  according  to 
Scott  it  "shrieks"  and  "booms."  Thomp- 
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son  goes  one  better  on  the  booming  idea, 
and  declares,  "with  bill  ingulpht,  he 
shakes  the  surrounding  marsh,"  and 
Bums  says  he  "makes  the  quagmire 
reel."  The  absurd  theory  seems  to  be 
that  the  bird,  planting  his  bill  in  the 
muddy  marsh,  blows  sub-aqueous  trum- 
pet-notes through  it  for  his  own  edifica- 
tion and  against  the  peace  and  placidity 
of  the  commonweal.  "Give  a  bird  a  bad 
name  and  hang  him"  would  seem  to  be 
the  ethics  of  Drayton,  who  out-Herods 
Herod  with, 

"The  buzzing  bittern  sits,  which  through 

his  hollow  bill 
A   sudden    bellowing   sends,    which    many 

times  doth  fill 
The    neighboring    marsh    with    noise,    as 

though  a  bull  did  roar." 

Bitterns  and  marshes  and  sedgy  hol- 
lows !  With  the  very  words  one  smells 
dank  moss,  and  the  whole  out-doors  is 
a-calling.  Yet  Churchill  boldly  trans- 
planting the  much-maligned  one  from 
his  "melancholy  fens"  makes  of  the  poor 
bittern  a  sea-bird,  perching  her  most  un- 
comfortably on  "the  sails  of  commerce." 

Vancouver  Island  is  my  birthplace, — 

"And  she  is  no  common  earth, 
Water,  or  wood,  or  air. 

But  Merlin's  Isle  of  Gramarye 
Where  you  and  I  may  fare." 

The  children  of  the  last  generation 
there  lived  mostly  in  the  open,  a  half- 
wild  life,— deep  in  the  awesome  stillness 
of  the  pines,  in  the  sheltered  reaches  of 
kelp-strewn  beaches,  out  on  the  bosom  of 
the  Pacific  itself  in  dug-outs  and  cedar 
canoes.  And  here  in  the  deep  woods  and 
along  the  shore  in  our  prowlings  we 
came  upon  the  owls,  owls  big  and  little, 
young  and  old.  And  if,  like  Will  Carle- 
ton's  Indians,  "they  did  not  teem  with 
conversational  graces,"  still  we  looked 
upon  them  as  exemplary  citizens  who 
fed  their  young,  sat  round  their  own 
hearth-stone,  and  generally  played  the 
game. 

Coming  home  in  the  gloaming  belated 
after  a  long  spring  tramp  in*  the  woods 
searching  for  May-leaves  or  a  day's  sal- 
mon trawling  in  the  Straits,  the  cry  of 
the  owl  was  to  us  the  greeting  of  an  old 


friend  kindly  interested  in  our  day's 
work,  and  perhaps  guessing  and  half- 
sympathizing  with  the  trepidation  with 
which  we  approached  home  after  a  whole 
day's  truancy  from  cow-milking,  wood- 
gathering,  and  garden-weeding. 

But  have  the  poets  a  decent  word  of 
camaraderie  for  the  owl  ?  Not  they.  To 
their  ghastly  sensibilities  she  is  "ob- 
scene," "dire,"  "ill-faste"  (whatever 
that  may  mean),  "moody,"  "boding," 
"moping,"  "complaining,"  "wailing," 
and  "gibbering,"  "the  augur  of  the 
fever's  end,"  "the  foul  precursor  of  the 
fiend."  I  well  remember  when  bicycles 
were  young,  riding  forty  miles  to  a  Van- 
couver Island  sea-coast  and  coming 
home  after  dark  through  a  forest  of 
dense  pines.  It  was  riding  by  faith  and 
not  by  sight,  and  the  very  silence  could 
be  felt.  Pedalling  up  and  coasting:  HoMrn, 
the  hills  seemed  interminable  and  on  the 
seaward  side  the  cliff  was  sheer.  Sud- 
denly, from  a  tall  cedar  came  the  cry  of 
a  lone  owl,  the  uncanny  silence  was 
broken,  and  in  glad  relief  one  shouted 
back  an  answering  call. 

But  Keats  never  rode  a  bicycle 
through  ghostly  silences  of  the  pines,  and 
for  him  the  owl's  cry  spells  no  compan- 
ionship, but  is  "the  gloom  bird's  hated 
screech."  In  his  Pleasures  of  the  Imagi- 
nation, Akenside  gives  the  cheerful 
reins  to  his  own  fancy  in  a  couplet  which 
makes  a  murderer : 

"To  the  screaming  owl's  accursed  song 
Attune     the     dreadful     workings     of     his 
heart." 

And  Chatterton  and  Shakespeare  feel  no 
more  pleasantly  about  it.  The  first  wan- 
ders: 

"Down  in  a  dark  and  solitary  vale 
Where  the  curst  screech-owl  sings  his  fatal 
tale." 

And  the  second  declares  that: 

"The   screech-owl,   screeching   loud 
Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe 
In  remembrance  of  a  shroud." 

After  having  taken  away  her  charac- 
ter and  her  voice,  the  poets  conspire  to 
throw  mud  on  her  door-steps,  and  give 
the  owl's  house  a  bad  name.     An  Eng- 
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Hshman's  house  is  his  castle,  but  tnis  de- 
cent body,  the  Owl  Housewife,  attending 
quietly  to  her  own  business,  is  said  to 
live  in  "baneful  ivy-bush/*  Why  bane- 
ful? Spencer  in  his  "Ruins  of  Time" 
specifies  those  ruins,  "where  the  shriek- 
owl  builds  her  baleful  bower,"  and  again 
describes  the  place  where  "the  gnastly 
owl  her  grievous  inn  doth  keep" !  Really, 
it  is  enough  to  drive  a  self-respecting 
bird  to  drink. 

Were  there  a  clearing-house  for  bird 
injustices,  at  the  bar  of  equity,  early 
would  appear  the  pigeon.  Thompson- 
Seton  tells  us  there  is  "one  domestic 
bird  that  maintains  its  honorable  wild 
tradition  in  spite  of  all  that  sinful  man 
can  do — that  is,  the  pigeon."  The  pigeon 
stands  the  example  of  marital  faithful- 
ness to  us  all,  elder  and  younger  brothers 
of  the  race  alike.  Thompson-Seton  says : 
"The  breeder  knows  that  the  young  in  a 
given  nest  are  unquestionably  the  off- 
spring of  their  alleged  parents,  never 
mind  how  many  hundreds  of  their  own 
kind  may  freely  fly  with  them  all  day." 

Recognizing  this  stern  monogamy  of 
the  pigeon-kind,  no  less  an  authority 
than  Gadow,  the  eminent  ornithologist, 
proclaims  them  the  birds  of  the  future, 
telling  us  that  when,  under  the  relentless 
law  of  Nature,  all  other  species  shall 
have  run  themselves  out,  the  pigeons 
will  happily  possess  the  earth.  In  the 
light  of  all  this,  the  only  epithets  that 
the  British  poets  find  to  throw  at  this 
model  of  all  the  domestic  virtues  are 
"greedy,"  and  "jargoning,"  and  "bicker- 
ing," and  (sic!)  "wanton."  Small  won- 
der if  a  pigeon  should  halt  mid-wing  in 
his  ascetic  career  and  ask:  "Does  it  pay 
to  be  good?" 

But  when  it  comes  to  that  anomaly, 
the  "turtle-dove,"  poetic  license  goes 
further.  All  family  decencies  are  trod- 
den under  foot.  Sonie  libellous  bards 
make  her  the  female  of  the  stock-dove; 
to  others  she  is  the  male  of  the  ring- 
dove. They  evidently  think  to  play  with 
her  reputation  with  impunity,  trading  on 
their  tradition  that  she  is  "serenely  mild," 
being  formed  without  a  gall.  None  will 
charge  the  rhymesters  with  a  similar 
lack. 

What  is  an  obscene  bird?  It  would 
seem  that  the  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy 
rolling  alone,  discovers  it.     Again  and 


again  we  get  the  reference:  "Birds  ob- 
scene that  croak  and  jar"  (Mackay)  ; 
"Hollows  carved  for  snakes  and  birds 
obscene"  (Savage);  "Loathsome  haunts 
of  birds  obscene"  (Phillips).  The  poet 
is  supposed  to  see  clearer  than  another 
man.  Kipling's  advice  to  these  metrical 
mud-slingers  with  muck-rakes  is  good; 
they  should  leave  their  midnight  maraud- 
ing, come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 
and  each  "paint  the  thing  as  he  sees  it, 
for  the  God  of  Things  as  They  Are." 

The  poets  are  not  conscious  of  befud- 
dled vision.  With  d^icious  modesty 
Crabbe  asks :  "What  is  not  visible  to  the 
poet's  eye?"  And  ingenuously  another 
bard  exclaims: 

"Where  's  the  poet?   Show  him,  show  him. 
Muses  Nine,  that  I  may  know  him. 
'Tis  the  man  who  with  a  bird 
Finds  the  way  to  all  its  instincts." 

But  the  greatest  of  the  poets,  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Surrey,  Thomson,  join  in 
making  virtue  for  the  birds  uncomfort- 
able. All  the  non-obscene  birds,  those 
that  are  not  "booming"  or  "moping"  or 
having  a  night  orgy  "with  hollow 
screeches  at  a  dire  repast"  are  (for- 
sooth!) crammed  and  crowded  and 
crushed  into  their  childhood  nests! 

The  Pacific  Coast  Indians,  it  is  true, 
take  their  departed  brothers,  ere  rigor 
mortis  has  set  in,  and  pack  them  tenderly 
knee  to  chin  in  mortuary  biscuit-boxes. 
But  that  is  no  reason  why,  casting  to  one 
side  all  laws  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  the  poets 
should  decree  that  big  and  little  among 
the  birds,  all  non-carousers  must  be 
cribbed  and  confined  within  wind-swept 
nests  where  once  they  were  hatched. 

According  to  Surrey,  a  sort  of  bird- 
curfew  is  rung  at  eight  p.  m.,  and  after 
family  prayers  and  the  nightly  tub  the 
self-squeezing  process  begins,  and  in 
cruel  discomfort  is  upset  the  law  that 
"no  two  birds  can  occupy  the  same  space 
at  the  same  time."  Adding  insult  to  in- 
jury, he  makes  this  infraction  of  the 
Cubic  Air  By-Law  a  cheerful  process: 

"Ply  up  to  the  air. 

Where  they  sing  in  order  fair, 

And  tell  in  song  full  merrily 

How  they  have  slept  full  quietly 

That  night,  about  their  mother's  sides." 

Poor  mother!    Poor  sides! 
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Shakespeare  sends  them  "to  their 
nests."  Milton  has  it:  "Fowls  in  their 
clay  nests  were  couched,"  and  with  a  sort 
of  dog-catcher's  instinct  Barry  Cornwall 
carries  the  nest  to  the  bird: 

"Oh,  the  night  brings  sleep 

To  the  green  woods  deep. 

To  the  bird  of  the  wood  its  nest." 

We  catch  ourselves  wondering  if  this 
last  peripatetic  couch  was  that  of  the 
dove  which  another  poet  casually  tells  us 
"a  clown"  carried  away  "in  his  hand." 
Bays  await  that  "clown."  Any  "clown" 
who  can  successfully  juggle  a  dove's 
nest  in  one  hand  and  keep  it  looking  like 
a  nest  is  wasting  his  talents  in  the  coun- 
try. "Refined  vaudeville"  is  his  voca- 
tion. 

No  one  has  yet  accused  birds  of  shak- 
ing dice  or  dallying  with  frenzied 
finance,  but  their  spbriety  is  specifically 
impunged.  Isn't  it  the  chaste  poem  of 
"Evangeline"  which  likens  the  mocking 
bird's  song  to  "the  revel  of  frenzied 
Bacchantes?"  Sober  Wordsworth  apos- 
trophizes the  "Drunken  Lark,"  and  in  an 
arraignment  of  the  bird-of-paradise 
Moore  is  more  explicit. 

Several  Indians  in  North  Canada  last 
year  died  from  the  effects  of  a  pro- 
longed debauch  induced  by  libations  of 
lavender-water,  and  one  would  consider 
this  the  sweetest  death  permissible,  and 
worthy  to  find  place  with  that  of  poor 
Clarence  drowned  in  his  butt  of  Malms- 
ley.  But  for  a  spicy  spree  Moore  im- 
proves on  this,  and  miakes  his  bird-of- 
paradise  drunken  on  nutmegs: 

"Those  golden  birds  that,  in  the  splce-tlme, 
drop 

About  the  gardens,  drunk  with  that  sweet 
food 

Whose  scent  has  lured  them  o  'er  the  sum- 
mer flood." 

And  so  the  indictments  go  on.  Really 
one  is  almost  ashamed  to  look  a  respect- 
able bird  in  the  face.  While  the  fathers 
are  getting  drunk,  the  young  blades 
"marauding,"  and  the  virtuous  of  both 
sexes  stifling  in  Black  Holes  of  Calcutta 
Bird-dom,  the  decencies  of  the  mothers 
are,  by  the  British  blackmailing  Bards, 


openly  assailed.  The  double  charge  is 
the  neglect  of  their  young  and  the  un- 
feminine  assumption  of  the  voice  and 
personality  of  their  respective  husbands. 
It  is  a  fact  that  up  on  the  breeding- 
grounds  of  the  Pribylofs,  where  "the 
little  blue-fox  is  bred  for  his  skin  and 
the  seal  he  breeds  for  himself,"  the 
mother-seal  is  essentially  the  New 
Woman.  Swimming  off  to  distant  cod- 
banks,  with  a  saucy  toss  of  her  round 
head,  skittering  her  tail,  she  will  often 
lor  a  whole  day  at  a  time  leave  the 
Father  of  the  Harem  to  tend  the  wants 
of  every  fluffy  pup.  But  this  is  no  valid 
reason  why  Bums  should  make  an  ex- 
emplary Scottish  hen-lark  pose  as  an 
emancipated  female,  a  giddy  shrieking 
suffraget.  Hen-larks,  do  not  sing,  Burni, 
having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
should  n't  have  turned  back  to  issue  this 
libel : 

"The  lav*  rock  In  the  morning  she'll  rise 

frae  her  n^st. 
And   mount  to  the  air  wi'  the  dew   upon 

her  breast, 
And    wi'     the     merry     ploughman     she  'II 

whistle  and  sing. 
And   at   night   she  '11    return    to    her   nest 

back  again." 

Now,  if  Burns  did  n't  know  better 
than  this,  surely  the  head  of  that  Lark 
Household  would  himself  have  inter- 
fered to  prevent  the  addling  of  the  family 
eggs.  It 's  an  insult  to  the  intelligence 
of  an  Old  Country  male  lark  to  think 
that,  with  all  the  staid  decorum  of  the 
Courts  at  his  back,  he  would  on  the  part 
of  his  wife  for  one  day  suffer  such  un- 
womanly and  trifling  conduct.  No,  in- 
deed! British  husbands,  even  of  the 
bird-kind,  are  not  so  constructed,  if  Brit- 
ish bards  are. 

With  a  last  startling  picture  we  close. 
It  is  Garth's  spectacle  of 

"An  ibis  brandishing  her  beak 
And    winding    in    loose    folds    her    spiral 
neck." 

In  the  whole  realm  of  letters  this  is 
paralleled  for  its  convoluted  contortions 
only  by  the  maligned  ass  in  Words- 
worth's ballad  of  Peter  Bell.     It  is  an 
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equally  piteous  story,  this  of  the  "strenu- 
ous beast"  whom  Peter  sees, 

"With  motion  dull 
Upon  the  pivot  of  his  skull 
Turn  round  his  long  left  ear." 

Evidently  not  a  chance  triumph,  either, 
achieved  by  some  "ugly  witchcraft,"  for 
before  our  harrowed  eyes  in  the  very 
next  stanza  is  the  tortuous  gutta-percha 
gyration  repeated: 


"Once  more  the  Ass,  with  motion  dull* 
Upon  the  pivot  of  his  skull 
Turns  round  his  long  left  ear." 


And  the  last  sad 
the  curtain, 


'turn"  rings  down 


"The  patient  beast  on  Peter  turned 
His  shining  hazel  eye. 
'Twas  but  one  ihild  reproachful  look, 
A  look  more  tender  than  severe; 
And  straight  in  sorrow,  not  in  dread. 
He  turned  the  eyeball  in  his  head." 


The  Old  Spinner  of  Argolis 


By  Margmiet  Adelaide  WiUon 


Her  dim  eyes  catch  no  more  the  gleam 
Of  poppies  flaming  in  the  wheat; 
The  fitful,  mountain-nurtured  stream 
Along  whose  banks  her  eager  feet 
Kept  many  a  maiden  tryst  of  yore, 
Sings  now  but  through  her  dream. 
She  sits  within  the  low  hut  door 
With   patient   fingers   spinning,   spinning. 
Like  the  ancient  gray-haired  Sisters  Three, 
Save  that  her  task  marks  no  beginning 
Of  clouded  human  destiny — 
She  spins  her  own  life  o'er ; 
With  mournful,  rhythmic  nodding  head 
She  weaves  into  the  whirling  thread 
Love's  golden  strand,  dimmed  ah,  so  long! 
The  hues  of  youth,  and  light,  and  song. 


Lilies  That  Go  By  Other  Names 


By  Charles  Francis  Saunders 

Drawings  by  Elizabeth  Hallowell  Saunden 


3  HE  lily  tribe  is  a  plant 
family  of  such  varied 
character  that  if  all  other 
vegetation  were  to  die  off 
the  face  of  the  earth  and 
all  the  world  were  lilies, 
the  physical  needs  of  men  would  still  be 
fairly  well  met  by  these  beautiful  plants 
alone.  Food,  clothing,  medicine,  soap, 
building  material — all  these  essentials  of 
civilized  existence  are  to  be  had  from 
one  or  the  other  of  the  lily  family,  which 
it  is  our  wont  to  think  of  only  as  purvey- 
ors of  beauty  and  fragrance  in  our  gar- 
dens and  greenhouses. 

In  considering  the  lilies,  however,  it  is 
needful  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  tribe 
includes  not  only  such  typical  forms  as 
the  tiger  and  chaparral  lilies  of  our  Pa- 
cific Coast,  the  wild  Turk's  Cap  and 
meadow  lilies  of  the  East,  the  Easter  and 
Martagon  lilies  of  the  gardens,  but  also 
a  whole  lovely  galaxy  of  cousins  which 
while  co-heirs  with  them  in  the  family 
traits,  yet  go  by  other  names — such  as 
the  tulip,  the  hyacinth,  the  adder's 
tongue,  the  lily-of-the-valley,  the  pie 
beian  onion,  the  asparagus,  and  the 
Spanish  bayonet  or  yucca.  Different  as 
these  familiar  plants  are  in  general  as- 


pect, there  is  a  fundamental  resemblance 
in  the  structure  of  their  flowers,  and  it 
is  likeness  in  this  respect  that  makes  the 
true  test  of  the  likeness  of  plant  nature. 

Within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States,  nearly  four  hundred  species  of 
the  lily  family  grow  wild,  and  scarce  a 
month  in  the  whole  round  American  year 
but  offers  us  a  posy  of  lily  wildings. 
Those  of  winter  are  to  be  looked  for  on 
the  genial  Pacific  Slope,  which  is  the 
home  of  some  of  the  most  useful,  as  well 
as  the  most  charming.  Here,  soon  after 
the  setting  in  of  the  rainy  season,  the 
blue  eyes  of  the  brodiaeas  open  in  warm 
pockets  of  the  greening  hills.  Children 
of  this  western  coast  love  these  common 
azure  flowers  as  little  folk  of  the  East  love 
violets,  and  make  picnic  feasts  upon  the 
little  round  bulbs  which  are  hidden  in 
the  grassy  earth,  and  sometimes  very 
inappropriately  are  called  wild  onions. 
To  the  Indians  of  the  region  they  are  of 
more  serious  import,  having  long  been 
one  of  their  staple  articles  of  food.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  while  practically  all 
Indian  tribes  east  of  the  Sierras  have 
been  cultivators  of  maize  and  made  it 
their  staff  of  life  so  that  the  whole  world 
knows    it    as    Indian    corn,    the    Pacific 
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LTo;iohments  of  the  whites  upon  imme- 
niorial  camas  meadows.  This  bulb  is 
really  a  valuable  foodstuff  to  any  people^, 
and  before  the  days  of  ciihivated  fmits  in 
Oregon  and  Northern  California,  many 


Slope  Indians  have  tiever  raised  it  »»r 
used  it  habitually^  though  they  are  known 
to  have  traded  widi  tribes  who  did  both. 
Instead  thuy  have  made  a  food  :^pecialty 
of  the  various  bulbs  whicli  Nature  has 
plumed  so  abumlantly  on  the  western 
rim  of  our  land.  Digg^ing  these  up  with 
sharpened  sticks  of  mountain  mahogany, 
these  aborigines  earned  for  tlieni selves 
the  sobriquet  of  "Diggers,"  applied  in- 
discriminately by  the  white  settlers  to  all 
the  bulb-and-root-eating  tribes. 

Besides  the  hroduteas,  of  which  several 
species  are  esteemed  for  tlieir  edible 
bulbs,  the  wild  garlics,  ihe  Mari{>osa  tu- 
lips and  the  well-known  blue- flowered 
camas,  have  all  contributed  substantially 
to  the  aboriginal  bill  of  fare.  The  canias, 
indeed,  was  formerly  bo  important  ai; 
item  in  the  diet  of  the  redmen  uf  the 
I'aeific  Northwest  that  at  least  one  In- 
dian war  has  been  provoked  by  the  eii- 
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a  pioneer's  wife  used  it  for  making  pies. 

All  these  liliaceous  bulbs  mentioned 
— and  which  have  now  come  to  be 
very  generally  called  "Indian  potatoes" 
are  nutritious,  and  some  are  quite  palat- 
able even  to  civilized  tastes.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  after  they  have  been 
steamed,  Indian  fashion,  for  a  day  or 
two  in  heated  pits  in  the  ground  and 
their  innate  sweetness  developed.  Some, 
too,  are  good  eating  while  raw,  having  a 
delicate,  nutty  flavor  that  is  well  nigh 
irresistible  to  the  redskinned  gatherers, 
who  are  prone  to  pop  them  into  their 
mouths  as  fast  as  they  dig  them  up. 

When  rambling  about  the  California 
countryside,  I  have  sometimes  come  upon 
grassy  places  pitted  with  deep  little  holes 
where  scraps  of  brown,  matted  fibre 
lying  about,  tell  the  tale  that 
country  people  have  been 
there  digging  soap  root.  This 
is  another  lily  of  the  Far 
West,  and  it  has  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  bulb- 
ous root,  carefully  encased  in 
a  snugly  fitting  fibrous  coat, 
is  a  natural  cake  of  soap. 
Crush  it  in  a  basin  of  water, 
and  presto,  such  a  foamy 
lather  arises,  so  cleansing 
and  pleasant  to  the  skin,  that 
to  bathe  with  it  is  a  luxury. 
Equally  efficacious  as  soap,  is 
the  root  of  another  of  the  lily 
relationship — the  yucca,  or 
Spanish  bayonet,  known 
throughout  the  Southwest  as 
amole.  Long  before  the  white 
man  set  foot  on  this  continent, 
the  Indians  used  this  root  as 
we  use  soap,  rubbing  it  up  in 
water  and  laving  in  the  delic- 
ious lather.  To  this  day  they 
employ  it  for  washing  their 
hair,  a  process  which  must 
unfailingly  be  gone  through 
with  before  participating  in 
religious  rites.  The  Navajos, 
who  seem  to  attach  something 
of  a  sacred  character  to  the 
plant,  employ  the  leaves  of 
the  yucca  for  plaiting  the 
masks  worn  by  their  priests 
in   some  ceremonies,   as   well 


as  for  the  making  of  ceremonial  wands. 
The  yucca,  furthermore,  is  to  be  counted 
among  the  lily  cousins  that  yield  food, 
the  fruit  of  certain  species  resembling 
the  banana,  palatable  and  nutritious 
The  amole  s  fruit  is  also  edible  after 
baking  in  hot  ashes,  and  Indians  and 
Mexicans  have  some  taste  for  it.  A 
more  prized  part  of  the  plant  for  edible- 
ness  is  the  young  flower  bud  which, 
roasted,  is  thought  to  be  quite  a  delicacy. 
The  stout  fibre  which  makes  the  yucca 
leaves  so  tough  and  which  every  one  has 
seen  raveling  out  of  the  garden  plants, 
has  also  been  utilized  by  the  redman  in 
weaving  clothing  and  sandals,  as  well  as 
cordage,  the  well-preserved  remains  of 
which  are  turned  up  from  time  to  time  in 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cliflF  dwellings 
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of  our  South wesiern  wonderland.  One 
strange  species  of  the  yucca  common  on 
the  Mojave  Desert,  is  a  good-sized  tree, 
with  a  tangle  of  crooked  branches  ter- 
minating in  bunches  of  daggerlike 
leaves. 

It  seems  incredible  that  such  a  repellant 
monster  of  a  plant  can  be  akin  to  the 


gartlcn  flower  which  symbolizes 
all  that  is  graceful  and  lovelv, 
until  the  waxy  bells  of  bloom 
open  to  confirm  the  relation- 
ship. The  trunks  of  this  tree-lily 
are  employed  in  a  limited  way 
in  the  Southwest  in  building  cat- 
tle corrals,  and  the  sawn  wood, 
which  is  porous,  light  and  devoid 
of  grain,  is  utilized  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  number  of  special- 
ties, such  as  artificial  limbs,  book 
covers,  surgeon's  splints  and 
sheaths  for  the  protection  of 
young  trees  from  the  teeth  of 
hungry    rabbits. 

Quite  as  far  removed  in  the 
popular  mind  from  kinship  with 
the  lily  are  the  onions,  the  most 
numerous  of  all  the  lily  cousins ; 
but  here  again  the  similarity  of 
the  blossoms  in  all  respects  ex- 
cept size,  confesses  the  relation- 
ship. The  early  explorers  of  our 
land  found  these  pungent  vege- 
tables everywhere  abundant  in 
the  forests  of  the  East,  and  called 
them  "wild  leeks";  and  because 
of  their  unmistakable  familiar 
flavor,  they  were  perhaps  the 
first  of  our  native  bulbs  to  be 
regarded  safe  for  Christian 
stomachs. 

Some  varieties  of  the  onion 
tribe  are  noted  for  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  their  flowers,  and 
moreover  lack  the  acrid  char- 
acter of  our  homely  vegetable 
These  under  their  botanical  name 
of  allium  are  sometimes  sold  in 
florist  shops.  I  remember,  as  I 
write,  a  very  charming  allium 
with  deep  crimson  blossoms, 
which  gave  in  their  season  to 
the  inhospitable  sands  of  the 
California  desert  where  they  ex- 
panded, a  decided  flush  of  color. 
Several  of  the  lily  fellowship  havo 
played  a  part  in  popular  medicine.  There 
is,  for  instance,  that  mealy-flowered  den- 
izen of  sandy  soil  from  the  Atlantic  west 
to  the  mid-continent,  the  stargrass  or 
aletris.  Its  root  is  something  of  a  bitter 
tonic,  and  because  of  certain  reputed 
properties    resident    in    it,    the   plant    in 
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some  sections  goes  by  the  name  of  ague- 
root,  and  in  others,  coHc-root — names 
that  are  their  own  explanation.  The 
lovely  erythroniums,  or  dog's-tooth  vio- 
lets—"fawn  lilies"  John  Burroughs 
would  have  us  call  them — found  on  both 
shores  of  the  United  States,  possess  in 
leaf,  flower  and  bulb,  a  decided  emetic 
property.  The  bulbs  are  crushed  by  cer- 
tain Indians  and  used  as  a  stimulating 
poultice.  A  curious  superstition  is  cur- 
rent among  one  of  the  tribes  of  Mendo- 
cino County,  California,  concerning  this 
beautiful  wild  lily.  It  is  to  the  effect 
that  if  people  will  bathe  themselves  in  a 
decoction  of  the  bulbs,  they  can  prevent 
rattlesnakes  from  dreaming — a  great  de- 
sideratum, it  seems,  for  according  to  the 
notion  of  these  Indians,  dreams  make  the 
snakes  irritable  and  so  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  reptile's  dangerousness. 
The  Giant  Solomon 's-seal,  too,  which  is 
found  from  Utah  and  New  Mexico  east- 
ward to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  has  long 
held  a  place  among  herb  remedies,  its 


action  upon  the  human  system  being 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  better 
known  digitalis. 

Besides  all  these  lily  relatives  for 
which  the  "practical'*  man  has  managed 
to  find  a  use,  there  are  up  and  down  our 
land  many  others  whose  beauty  alone,  as 
Emerson  thought  of  rhodora,  seems  their 
sufficient  excuse  for  being.  The  clin- 
tonias  of  pur  mountain  woods  on  both 
sides  of  the  continent,  the  bellworts  of 
neglected  clearings,  the  Stars-of-Bethle- 
hem  that  brighten  the  grasses  in  old 
pastures,  the  grape-hyacinths  whose  little 
blue  urns  in  the  first  blessed  days  of 
spring  empurple  the  marge  of  many  a 
meadow  runnel,  the  wake-robins  that  put 
up  their  buds  as  the  snow  leaves,  the 
xerophyllums  whose  stately  white  plumes 
in  June  brighten  the  meadows  of  the  Yo- 
semite,  the  starry  hloomerias  of  our 
Southern  summer — these  are  a  few  of 
the  less  recognizable  of  the  same  lovely 
sisterhood  of  lilies,  that  make  fragrant 
and  beautiful  the  pathway  of  the  year. 


The  Story  of  the  Northern  Pacific 


PART  II 
ByW.  F.Bailey 


I ROGRESS  on  the  main 
line  was  rapid.  Miles  City 
was  reached  December, 
1881 ;  Billings,  August 
1882 ;  Bozeman  tunnel 
presented  unusual  difficul- 
ties; its  eastern  approach  was  through  a 
sticky  blue  clay  saturated  with  water 
from  numerous  springs.  As  fast  as  exca- 
vated, slides  would  fill  up  the  cut,  and  in 
one  month  all  the  largest  available  force 
could  accomplish  was  the  removal  of 
some  2,000  cubic  yards,  and  after  four 
months  of  the  hardest  kind  of  labor  the 
entire  cut  was  filled  up  in  one  night.  At 
the  suggestion  of  an  old  miner,  water 


was  utilized,  although  the  engineer  in 
charge  met  the  suggestion  with  the  re- 
mark that  they  had  "too  damn  much 
water  now." 

A  ditch  was  dug  some  three  miles  so 
as  to  bring  the  water  of  a  neighboring 
creek  to  the  scene,  and  with  the  usual 
hose  and  nozzle  used  in  placer  mining, 
the  "old  miner"  was  able  to  demon- 
strate that  "the  stuff  could  be  hydrau- 
lic ed."  Commenced  August  10  and  com- 
pleted September  24,  the  cut,  600  feet 
long,  and  a  maximum  depth  of  sixty- 
three  feet,  was  no  longer  a  factor.  The 
tunnel  itself,  3,610  feet  in  length,  took 
much  longer.     A  temporary  track  over 
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the  rjnrlger  R*inge,  two  ami  a  half  niil<  s 
long,  was  utilized  ilurhig  its  c^mstnir- 
tion,  or  until  the  spring  of  1884. 

Bozeman  was  reached  March,  1883 ; 
Helena  in  June,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
division,  Helena  to  Heron,  274  miles, 
finished  in  1883  with  the  exception  of 
the  MuUan  Tunnel.  This  latter,  3,850 
feet  long,  was  commenced  in  1881  and 
finished  in  the  spring  of  1884,  a  switch- 
back over  the  hill  serving  in  the  in- 
terim. 

As  previously  stated,  the  Pend  d'Oreille 
division,  from  Wallula  east,  was  com- 
menced in  1879.  Track  up  to  the  Snake 
River  and  forty-eight  miles  beyond  was 
laid  in  1880,  and  the  grading  done  124 
miles  further.  This  unusual  procedure 
was  caused  by  the  inability  to  secure  ties 
and  bridge  timber,  none  growing  in  that 
vicinity.  Arrangements  had  been  made 
for  it  by  cutting  trees  on  the  Yakima 
River,  a  stream  entering  the  Columbia 
above  the  Snake.  During  the  winter  of 
1879-80  all  that  was  required  was  nicely 
piled  up  so  that  the  spring  freshets 
would  bring  it  out.  These,  however, 
failed  to  materialize  and  the  cut  was 
left  stranded  and  the  builders  without 
timber  during  the  summer  of  1880.  In 
the  spring  of  1881  the  freshets  devel- 
oped into  a  flood  that  not  only  brought 
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out  the  lumber,  but  also  carried  away  the 
boom  that  was  to  catch  it,  with  the  re- 
sult that  it  was  scattered  all  along  the 
Columbia  and  even  carried  out  to  sea. 
Other  supplies  being  secured,  the  track 
was  completed  to  Lake  Pend  d'Oreille  in 
January,  1882. 

A  transfer  boat  ferried  the  trains 
across  the  Snake  River  until  1884,  when 
the  bridge,  1,540  feet  long,  was  com- 
pleted. Across  Lake  Pend  d'Oreille 
8,400  feet  of  trestle  and  piling  was 
necessary,  600  feet  of  this  requiring  piles 
ninety  to  100  feet  in  length. 

The  130  miles  east  of  the  lake  proves! 
the  most  difficult  and  consequently  the 
most  costly  part  of  the  whole  line.  It 
was  claimed  by  the  chief  engineer  to 
present  greater  and  more  varied  en- 
gineering difficulties  than  any  equal 
distance  over  which  a  railroad  was  ever 
constructed. 

The  whole  section  is  a  forest  of  phe- 
nomenal density,  with  heavy  under- 
growth.    The  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Co- 
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lumbia  flows  through  it  in  a  narrow- 
gorge  or  chasm,  the  mountains  rising 
abruptly  from  its  edge  in  towering 
walls  of  slate  or  granite. 

So  difficult  was  the  construction  that 
contractors  refused  to  undertake  it  ex- 


some  150  miles  long,  sixty  of  it  being 
through  the  Flathead  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. The  work  on  this  section  was 
largely  done  by  Mormons,  who  came 
from  Utah  with  their  teams  and  families, 
taking  sub-contracts  on  the  road  and 
proving  ideal  work- 
men. It  was  due  to 
their  sensible  be- 
havior that  trouble 
was  avoided  with 
the  Flathead,  Koot- 
enai and  Pend 
d*Oreille  Indians 
occupying  that  terri 
tory.  These,  not- 
withstanding having 
granted  right-of- 
way  through  their 
country  in  consider- 
ation of  the  payment 


CONSTRUCTING       "GRANITE 

TUBSTLE"    (STEEL),    IDAHO, 

SHOWING    PIERS. 


cept     at     prohibitory 
figures.    Consequently 
the  railroad  company     * 
did     it,     utilizing      a 
large    force    of    Chi- 
nese  for   the   manual 
labor.  Work  was  con- 
tinued   during    the     winter     of 
1881-1882,   and    at   times    thou- 
sands of  laborers  were  kept  busy 
shoveling  snow  off  the  grade  so 
that  work  could  be  pushed  along. 
With   spring   came   relief   from 
snow,  but  with   it  even  greater 
hindrance  in   the  shape  of  high   water. 
The  construction  of  this  section  proved 
to  be  much  more  expensive  than  allowed 
for  in   the  estimates,   and   its   increased 
cost  was,  as  will  be  seen  later,  one  of 
the  causes  of  Villard's  downfall. 

East  of  this  section,  which  was  known 
as  the  Clark's  Fork  division  during  the 
days  of  construction,  up  to  the  Mullan 
Tunnel     was     the     Missoula     division. 


"(JUANITE   TRESTLE."    SHOWING   TRAV- 
ELER   AT    WORK. 


of  $5,000  by  the  railroad  company,  were 
very  restive  over  the  invasion  of  their 
reservation  and  its  surroundings. 

IVhy  Villard  Made  So  Spectacular  the 
Driving  of  the  Last  Spike. 

Villard  had  based  his  calculations  and 
arrangements  on  the  figures  furnished 
by  his  predecessor,  Billings.  These  had 
contemplated  the  completion  of  the  main 
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1883  he  was  made  aware  that  expenses 
were  far  exceeding  ei^limates  and  that 
thf  iTi*^t  was  going  to  overrun  them  bv 
snnit-thinK  like  $14,000,000,  ThU  he 
realized  would  have  a 
threefold  effect  h 
would  discredit  him 
with  his  associates,  have 
a  disastrous  effect  oil 
the  price  of  Northern 
Pacific  securities,  and 
wunld  necessitate  fur- 
ther financiering.  To 
forcstaU   this   he   deter- 


line  rmi  nf  the  [^ruceeJs   from  the 
$40.000 JXK)    ill    bunds,     Early    in 
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SAME   TRESTLE    NEARLY   FILLED. 


sLnrKVii     tmws     Tan    Mnvs^ 

TATN^     AKI>     t  ILL  I  KG     TRESTL* 
BY    MEANS    OF    (;rANT    N'Oa^XLe^. 

mined  on  a  strate- 
gic move,  which  at 
the    time    was    re- 
garded  as  indkat- 
ing  a  weakness  in 
his    upper     story, 
hut     which     now 
that   the  situation   and 
Ins  plans  are  fully  nu- 
de rst  tin  d,  shows  up  the 
genius  of  the  man. 

The  road  was  near- 
itig  completion,  and  It^ 
determined  to  make 
t  h  e  attending  cere- 
monies such  as  would 
throw  a  luster  over  the 
line,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  him  aii_Qpf 
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portunity  for  extended  and  close  contact 
with  his  financial  backers,  bring  their  re- 
lations into  those  of  personal  friendship, 
and  at  the  same  time  commit  them  to 
lasting  attachment  to  the  road,  so  that 
when  the  deficit  became  known  they 
would  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
causes  that  occasioned  it. 

At  his  instigation  arrangements  were 
made  for  elaborate  ceremonies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  completion  of  the  line  and 
the  driving  of  the  last  spike.  Invitations 
were  sent  in  this  country  to  members  of 
the  United  States  Government,  including 
leaders  of  the  Senate  and  House,  to  the 
Governors  and  leading  officials  of  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington;  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps, 
representatives  of  the  leading  news- 
papers all  over  the  country  and  to  about 
100  prominent  citizens.  Across  the 
water  several  scores  of  prominent  Eng- 
lishmen and  Germans  were  invited. 

Five  special  trains  composed  of  the 
finest  sleeping  and  dining  ears  obtain- 
able were  required  to  accommodate  those 
who  accepted;  two  from  the  Atlantic, 
one  from  Chicago,  one  from  St.  Paul, 
and  one  from  the  Coast.  Their  enter- 
tainment was  on  a  royal  scale  never 
equaled  in  America. 

Chicago  welcomed  the  pany  with  for- 
mal receptions  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  municipal  authorities.  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  endeavored  to  outdo  each 
other,  with  decorations,  salutes,  parades 
and  entertainments. 

A  procession  over  20,000  strong  was 
reviewed  in  St.  Paul  in  the  morning,  and 
one  of  30,000  in  Minneapolis  in  the  after- 
noon. The  cornerstone  of  the  State 
Capitol  Building  was  laid  at  Bismarck, 
Dakota,  by  Villard,  while  the  excursion 
halted  at  that  point.  The  Crow  Indians, 
over  2,000  strong,  were  by  permission  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  gathered 
alongside  the  track  in  Montana,  giving  a 
war  dance  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
party. 

In  the  midst  of  an  assemblage  of  not- 
ables, including  State  Governors,  United 
States  Senators,  English  nobles,  German 
Vons,  financial  heavy-weights  3,000 
strong,  amidst  the  roar  of  artillery,  the 
music  of  bands  and  wild  cheering,  Vil- 


lard drove  the  last  spike.  This  was  not, 
as  generally  reported,  one  of  gold,  but 
according  to  Villard's  autobiography, 
was  of  iron,  and  the  identical  one  that 
had  been  driven  first  on  the  Minnesota 
division  when  the  construction  of  the 
line  was  begun. 

In  a  speech  Villard  declared  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  completed 
from  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  on  the  east, 
to  Portland  and  Tacoma  on  the  west. 
This  w^  followed  by  the  orator  of  the 
day.  Senator  Evarts;  his  address  being 
followed  by  short  remarks  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  seven  states  the  line  trav- 
ersed. General  U.  S.  Grant,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Teller,  the  British  and  Ger- 
man Ministers,  Ex-President  of  the 
Company  Billings,  and  the  Head  Chie' 
of  the  Crows,  after  which  the  five  trains 
proceeded  to  Portland,  Tacoma  and 
Seattle,  where  receptions  both  lavish 
and  enthusiastic  completed  the  celebra- 
tion. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  the  lines 
it  became  necessary  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  deficit  in  construction  ac- 
count, as  well  as  the  indebtedness  to  the 
Oregon  &  Transcontinental  Company, 
the  latter  having  advanced  a  large 
amount  to  tide  over,  besides  having  built 
some  477  miles  of  branch  lines. 

The  Little  Falls  &  Dakota  Branch, 
Fergus  Falls  Branch,  Yellowstone  Park 
Branch,  Seattle  Extension,  together  with 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  Western  Rail- 
way of  Minnesota  and  the  construction 
of  the  line  Sauk  Rapids  to  St.  Paul  with 
the  terminal  facilities  at  that  point,  had 
all  been  paid  for  by  the  Oregon  &  Trans- 
continental previous  to  the  completion  of 
the  main  line.  The  general  situation 
throughout  the  country  indicated  that 
over-speculation  had  culminated,  and 
that  a  period  of  tight  money  and  lower 
prices  was  due.  This  made  difficult  the 
placing  of  further  securities  but,  with  the 
influence  of  his  Germlan  guests,  Villard 
was  able  to  arrange  for  a  second  mort- 
gage of  $20,000,000,  the  bonds  being 
marketed  by  a  syndicate  of  German 
bankers. 

The  placing  of  a  second  mortgage 
ahead  of  the  stock,  with  general  condi- 
tions, greatly  depressed  Northern  Paci- 
fic securities.    These  in  their  downward 
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course  carried  with  them  the  other  Vil- 
lard  stocks,  and  especially  the  Oregon  & 
Transcontinental.  With  the  "Bear  Mar- 
ket" came  adverse  criticism  from  both 
public  and  press.  Northern  Pacific  earn- 
ings had  not  shown  the  wonderful  ad- 
vances so  confidently  predicted  by  Vil- 
lard  for  the  completed  line.  This,  the  er- 
ror in  estimating  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, and  the  lavish  disbursements  in 
connection  with  the  completion  of  the 
line,  were  made  the  text  of  bitter  at- 
tacks not  only  on  his  management  but  on 
him  personally. 

Pathetic  Exit  of  Henry  Villard. 

The  result  was  to  bring  both  him  and 
the  Oregon  &  Transcontinental  Company 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  To  avoid 
this  a  syndicate  was  formed  amongst  his 
friends  ( ?)  to  take  care  of  his  liabilities 
and  those  of  the  Oregon  &  Transconti- 
nental, Villard  putting  up  both  his  real 
and  personal  property  as  collateral,  and 
withdrawing  from  the  management.  His 
resignation  as  president  of  the  Oregon 
&  Transcontinental  was  dated  Decem- 
ber, 1883;  from  the  Northern  Pacific, 
the  January  following.  In  consequence  of 
his  worries  Villard  broke  down  physical- 
ly. An  attack  of  nervous  prostration  and 
a  European  trip  lasting  over  three  years 
effaced  him  from  the  situation  for  the 
time  being.  Owing  to  the  distinctly 
American  custom  of  villifying  our  great 
men,  attacking  their  motives  and  other- 
wise discrediting  them,  Villard  is  gen- 
erally included  among  the  ''Napoleons 
of  Finance"  who  have  made  our  rail- 
ways their  football — who  for  personal 
gain  make  combinations,  over-capitalize, 
wreck  and  otherwise  misuse  them.  Vil- 
lard, however,  was  of  a  different  strain. 
The  constructive  principle  was  his  im- 
pelling characteristic.  For  justice  to  him 
we  have  to  go  to  foreign  lands.  James 
Bryce,  the  English  historian,  thus 
summed  him  up  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
shortly  after  his  retirement  from  the 
Northern  Pacific:  "Henry  Villard  is  a 
man,  not  only  of  great  ability  but  of  a 
very  high  type  of  character,  a  man  who 
has  thought  and  cared  much  more  about 
the  development  of  the  country  than 
about  his  own  personal  interests.  He  has 


done  vast  things  for  the  Northwest  and 
Oregon  and  now  that  it  is  known  that 
he  has  lost  his  own  property  there  can 
be  but  a  general  expression  of  respect 
and  sympathy  for  him." 

When  his  resignation  came  before  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  action,  their  sense 
of  fairness  impelled  them  to  spread 
on  their  minutes  a  tribute  to  his 
inxpeccability.  It  also  developed  that 
during  the  years  he  had  served  the 
Northern  Pacific  as  its  president  he  had 
received  no  compensation  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  his  resignation  was  accom- 
panied with  a  voucher  for  his  salary  at 
the  rate  of  $10,000  per  annimi.  To  se- 
cure the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company  for  what  was  due  it  from  the 
Oregon  &  Transcontinental,  Villard 
gave  them  a  mortgage  for  $200,000  on 
his  home  on  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  The  advance  in  value  of  his  se- 
curities enabled  him  to  take  this  up  and 
later  to  sell  the  house  to  Whitelaw  Reid, 
now  minister  to  England. 

Upon  his  resignation,  Mr.  Robert  Har- 
ris, former  Vice  President  of  the  Erie 
Railway  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  He 
in  turn  resigned  after  a. short  term,  and 
was  succeeded  by  T.  F.  Oakes  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  company  and  a  pro- 
tege of  Villard.  The  history  of  the  three 
years  they  were  at  the  helm  was  un- 
eventful. The  Bozeman  and  Mullan  tun- 
nels were  finished  in  February,  1884. 
The  line  from  Portland  to  Kalama  was 
put  into  service  September,  1884.  The 
transfer  boat  Tacoma  was  built  for  the 
company  to  use  in  ferrying  trains  across 
the  Columbia  River ;  a  lease  of  the  Ore- 
gon Railroad  &  Navigation  Company 
was  negotiated  but  not  consummated,  the 
Northern  Pacific  directors  objecting  to 
the  six  per  cent  on  all  outstanding  obli- 
gations of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Nav- 
igation Company,  terms  insisted  upon  by 
that  company.  The  branch  lines  com- 
menced under  Villard's  administration 
were  pushed  forward  to  completion  and 
a  further  system  of  short  branch  lines 
started  to  connect  the  main  line  with  the 
mining  camps  of  Montana. 

The  mining  excitement  in  the  Coeur 
d'  Alene  region  which  broke  out  in  1884 
was  of  great  value  to  the  company  ow- 
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ing  to  the  large  traffic  occasioned  there- 
by, the  revenue  from  which  materially 
assisted  in  getting  Northern  Pacific 
stock  back  to  satisfactory  prices.  The 
winter  of  1884-85,  however,  proved  dis- 
astrous, an  unusual  fall  of  snow  block- 
ading the  western  portion  of  the  line  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter. 

In  the  fall  of  1884  the  lines  of  the 
Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company 
and  the  Oregon  Short  Line  came  to- 
gether at  Huntington,  Oregon,  thus 
creating  a  competitor  for  the  traffic  of 
the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany. IJnder  a  traffic  arrangement  be- 
tween the  three  lines,  this  was  to  be 
divided  eastbound,  between  the  Short 
Line  and  the  Northern  Pacific  on  the 
basis  of  westbound 
business   turiKd   over  ^  *~  "^ 

to  tt.  Up  to  thh  time 
the  business  of  tht: 
Union  Pacific  inter- 
ests had  been  routed 
via  the  Utah  North- 
ern   to   G  a  r  r  i  s  a  ii. 


Northern  Pacific  to  Wallula,  thence 
Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany and  vice  versa,  and  the  loss  of  it 
was  severely  felt. 

These  several  causes  resulted  in  a 
tremendous  falling  off  in  earnings.  Thus 
in  explaining  this.  President  Harris  in 
his  annual  report  for  June  30,  1885, 
quotes  passenger  earnings  for  March, 
April  and  May,  1884,  $1,579,967;  for 
the  same  period  1885,  $732,492,  a  de- 
crease of  $847,475. 

Getting    Embroiled     With    the     Union 
Pacific. 

In    addition   to   loss   in   earnings   the 
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mnna^etnent  became  cmhrcn!- 
cd  with  the  Union  Pacific  In- 
tc  rust  Si,     This  grew  out  of  the 
cmiipetitinn  for  Montana  bus- 
iness,    I'p    to    the    time    the 
Northern    Pacific    r  e  a  c  h  e  ri 
Helena  the  Utah  & 
Northern,  a  narrow 
gauge    line    owned 
by   and   connecting 
with     the     Oregon 
Short     Line,     h*id 
been  the  only  line 
tnto  that  section.  In 
March,    1883,    Vil- 
lard  had  negotiated 
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an  agreement  between  the  Northern  Paci- 
fic, Union  Pacific  and  Oregon  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Company.  This  cov- 
ered a  division  of  territory,  basis  of 
interchange,  etc.  Under  it  a  through 
line  between  the  Oregon,  Railroad 
&  Navigation  Company  and  the  Union 
Pacific  was  formed  by  using  the* 
Northern  Pacific  from  Wallula  to  Gar- 
rison. To  facilitate  the  handling  of  bus- 
iness a  third  rail  was  laid  over  the  Utah 
&  Northern  (narrow  gauge)  between 
Little  Blackfoot,  now  Garrison,  Montana, 
and  Butte,  and  over  the  Northern  Paci- 
fic between  Helena  and  Little  Blackfoot. 
With  the  completion  of  the  Oregon  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Company  and  Short 
Line  into  Huntington  all  this  changed 
and  a  scramble  for  the  business  took 
place,  the  Northern  Pacific  building  a 
system  of  branch  lines  and  making  ar- 
rangements to  build  into  Butte.  This, 
however,  was  patched  up  temporarily 
by  an  arrangement  made  in  the  summer 
of  1885,  by  which  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Northern  Pacific  joined  in  a  lease  of  the 
Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany, being  on  the  basis  of  six  per  cent 
on  all  that  company's  outstanding  secur- 
ities, being  terminable  on  ninety  days 
notice  by  either  of  the  parties  inter- 
ested. Much  opposition  to  this  was  shown 
on  the  part  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company  stockholders,  its 
execution  being  postponed  by  injunction 
proceedings.  In  July,  1886,  the  Mon- 
tana situation  was  also  adjusted  by  the 
joint  operation  of  the  line  between  Gar- 
rison and  Butte,  Silver  Bow  and  Ana- 
conda. This  had  been  the  narrow  gauge 
Utah  &  Northern  but  widened  out  and 
reorganized  as  the  Montana  Union. 

Villard  Returns. 

In  the  spring  of  1887  Villard  re- 
turned to  New  York,  having  been  re- 
stored to  health  by  his  sojourn  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  fair  financial  condition.  He 
reopened  his  old  office  and  re-entered  the 
financial  field  as  representative  of  a 
wealthy  German  syndicate.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  was  approached  by  those  in 
control  of  the  Oregon  &  Transcontinen- 
tal Company  with  an  offer  to  turn  over 
to  him  the  control  of  that  company  in 


consideration  that  his  clients  come  to  its 
relief  with  the  loan  of  some  $5,000,000. 
The  indebtedness  of  the  Northern  Paci- 
fic to  that  company  had  never  been  sat- 
isfactorily adjusted,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  respective  managements  were 
strained,  and  although  the  Oregon  & 
Transcontinental  held  a  large  part  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  stock,  they  were  re- 
fused representation  on  its  board  of 
directors. 

On  his  recommendation  his  German 
clients  made  the  loan,  the  transaction  be- 
ing handled  by  cable,  and  in  thirty-six 
hours  Villard  was  again  at  the  head  of 
the  Oregon  &  Transcontinental  and  in 
control  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Company,  a  majority  of  its  stock 
being  owned  by  the  former.  He  also 
held  proxies  for  enough  Northern  Paci- 
fic stock,  with  what  he  and  his  friends 
bought,  to  give  him  control  of  that  com- 
pany at  its  next  annual  election,  he  vot- 
ing 365,000  out  of  a  total  issue  of  754,- 
000  shares,  although  he  slated  that 
personally  he  did  not  own  one  share  of 
it.  Declining  the  presidency  he  became 
one  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  after- 
wards Chairman  of  the  Board,  a  position 
created  for  him. 

As  usual  the  company  was  embar- 
rassed financially.  The  Pasco-Tacoma 
line  completed  July,  1887,  was  costing  far 
in  excess  of  estimates;  the  Montana 
branches  though  very  costly  were  not 
paying;  earnings  had  fallen  off  and  a 
large  floating  debt  had  accimiulated.  The 
preferred-stock-dividend  scrip  issued  in 
1882  had  matured  and  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  To  take  care  of  these  a  third 
mortgage  for  $12,000,000  was  arranged, 
Villard  taking  the  bonds  for  his  German 
clients,  and  a  new  company  organized  to 
take  over  the  Montana  branch  lines.  He 
also  found  relations  between  the  North- 
ern Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  very 
much  strained.  The  joint  lease  of  the 
Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company 
had  been  unsatisfactory  and  terminated 
after  a  brief  existence.  It  had  been  fol 
lowed  by  a  lease  of  the  Oregon  Railroad 
&  Navigation  Company  to  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  guaranteed  by  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, leaving  the  Northern  Pacific  out  in 
the  cold.     This  resulted  in  the  invasion 
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of  each  other's  territory  by  branch  lines, 
refusal  to  interchange  business,  etc. 

Villard  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to 
arrange  a  compromise,  his  plan  being 
for  each  company  to  be  given  representa- 
tion on  the  directorate  of  the  other. 
Failing  in  this  he  was  also  alarmed  at 
the  prospective  competition  of  the  Great 
Northern,  then  rapidly  building  towards 
the  Coast,  and  which  had  entered  into 
arrangements  for  the  use  of  the  Oregon 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Company's  track, 
Spokane  to  Portland.  He  determined  to 
regain  actual  control  of  the  Oregon  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Company.  This  had 
passed  to  the  Union  Pacific  interests 
through  the  lease  to  the  Short  Line. 
Notwithstanding  the  interests  he  repre- 
sented, the  Oregon  &  Transcontinental 
o\vned  a  majority  of  its  stock. 

The  Union  Pacific  interest  was  equal- 
ly determined  to  retain  the  Oregon  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Company  and  in 
coalition  with  the  Great  Northern  to  ac- 
quire the  Northern  Pacific. 

A  Battle  Royal, 

The  result  was  a  battle  royal.  Oregon 
&  Trianscontinental  stock  was  the  prize 
contended  for,  its  control  of  both  Oregon 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  and 
Northern  Pacific  added  to  what  could  be 
picked  up  in  the  market  insuring  the 
control  of  the  two  companies  in  ques- 
tion. Wall  Street  was  the  scene  of  the 
conflict.  Stock  that  had  been  going  at 
twenty-five  to  thirty  went  up  to  sixty- 
four  when  it  became  evident  that  it  had 
been  cornered.  A  technical  victory  was 
won  by  the  Villard  interests,  they  com- 
ing out  of  the  fray  with  a  clear  majority . 
of  both  Oregon  &  Transcontinental  and 
Northern  Pacific.  When  the  time  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Oregon  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Company  came  it  was 
delayed  by  injunction  proceedings  insti- 
gated by  the  Union  Pacific.  The  warring 
interests  got  together  in  the  interim  and 
a  compromise  was  effected,  that  in  real- 
ity was  a  severe  defeat  to  Villard.  The 
stock  in  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Naviga- 
tion Company,  owned  by  the  Oregon  & 
Transcontinental  Company,  was  sold  out- 
right to  the  Union  Pacific  interests,  the 
reason   for  this  being  that  the  lease  to 


the  Short  Line  was  not  breakable,  re- 
gardless of  the  wishes  of  its  owners  or 
management.  The  Union  Pacific  had  a 
lawful  title  to  its  control  during  the  life 
of  the  lease  and  without  its  control  its 
ownership  was  of  no  value  to  the  Villard 
interests. 

With  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Naviga- 
tion Company  firmly  in  control  of  one 
competitor  on  the  south ;  with  active  con- 
struction by  a  new  and  vigorous  rival, 
the  Great  Northern  on  the  north,  it  be- 
hooved the  Northern  Pacific  to  look 
carefully  after  its  position  on  the  Coast. 
This  involved  the  construction  of  con- 
siderable additional  mileage ;  which,  ow- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  country  must 
necessarily  be  very  costly.  Repairs  and 
renewals  on  the  old  line,  especially  some 
very  expensive  reconstruction  of  the  line, 
was  being  urged  by  the  operating  forces, 
as  a  move  towards  economic  operation 
and  to  enable  the  line  to  meet  competi- 
tion, which  also  meant  money.  At  this 
time  the  main  line  was  covered  by  a  first, 
second  and  third  mortgage,  and  most 
of  the  branch  lines  carried  one  of  their 
own,  hardly  any  two  of  them  being  alike 
as  to  terms  or  rate  of  interest.  The  earn- 
ings had  grown  from  $11,730,527  in  1886 
to  $25,000,000  in  1891 ;  the  net  earnings 
in  the  latter  year  being  $10,000,000. 
What  was  equally  valuable  in  establish- 
ing the  credit  of  the  company  was  a  de- 
cision by  Judge  Caldwell  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  confirming  its  title 
to  the  land  grant,  which,  owing  to  fail- 
ure to  complete  the  road  within  time 
specified  by  Congress,  had  been  in  con- 
troversy. 

Villard's  Daring  Plan, 

A  financial  scheme  that  would  re- 
adjust these  varying  charges,  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  for  the  very  neces- 
sary extensions  and  betterments  was  very 
desirable.  Several  propositions  were  de- 
bated by  the  board  of  directors  when 
Villard  sprung  a  plan  that  took  the 
breath  away  from  his  confreres.  It  was 
a  blanket  mortgage  covering  the  line  as 
built  and  the  extensions  as  planned,  to 
be  large  enough  to  retire  all  outstanding 
bonds  and  to  furnish  funds  for  the  de- 
sired improvements,  in  all  amounting  to 
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$160,000,000.  Notwithstanding  he  was 
alone  on  the  proposition  Villard  was  able 
to  bring  the  board  to  his  way  of  thinking, 
and  a  bond  issue  for  that  amount  was  de- 
cided upon.  It  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  growth  of  American  financial 
views  when  we  realize  that  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
in  1890  was  heralded  as  unprecedented, 
inordinate  and  excessive;  that  it  occa- 
sioned greater  comment  than  one  of  a 
billion  dollars  did  thirteen  years  later  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany. 

Of  this  $160,000,000,  which  was  to  be 
at  five  per  cent,  $100,000,000  was  to  re- 
place existing  mortgages,  $20,000,000  to 
provide  new  branches,  twenty  more  for 
term;inals,  twenty  to  cover  premiums  on 
bonds  retired  and  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  company.  No  difficulty  was 
encountered  in  placing  the  new  issue,  or 
in  arranging  for  the  exchange  of  the  old, 
it  being  readily  absorbed  by  the  public 
and  constituting  the  crowning  triumph  of 
Villard*s  financial  career.  Out  of  the 
funds  thus  secured  nearly  a  dozen  (foot 
note)  new  lines  were  built,  their  cost 
totaling  $30,000,000.  A  line  of  steam- 
ships between  Tacoma  and  China  with 
monthly  sailings  was  also  inaugurated 
as  the  Northern  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany. 

Panic  of  "pj  and  Resignation  of  Villard 

In  1893  came  another  turn  of  the 
wheel.  The  decline  in  the  price  of  silver 
either  closed  or  greatly  curtailed  the 
operations  of  the  mines  in  Montana  and 
the  Coeur  d'  Alene.  The  great  fires  in 
Spokane  and  Seattle  paralyzed  the  traffic 
of  those  two  cities.  The  panic  of  that 
year  occasioned  the  shutting  down  of 
mills  and  factories  everywhere,  result- 
ing in  a  general  curtailment  of  business. 
Earnings  went  to  pieces,  money  was 
tight,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  was  un- 
able to  meet  its  interest  charges  due  July 
1,  with  the  result  that  in  August  re- 
ceivers for  the  company  were  appointed 
by  the   United   States    Court,    namely: 

Note:  These  were  the  Seattle,  Lake  Shore  &  Eastern,  Seattle  &  Inter- 
national, Monte  Chrlsto,  Bellingham  Bay  &  Eastern,  Port  Townsend  Southern,  Wash- 
ington &  Oregon,  Washington  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.,  Palouse  Valley  &  Yakima, 
Coeur  d'Alene  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.,  and  the  Missoula  Branch. 


Thomas  F.  Oakes,  Henry  C.  Payne  and 
Henry  C.  Rouse. 

Forseeing  the  catastrophe  Villard  had 
notified  his  clients  in  1891  that,  owing 
to  his  belief  in  the  early  advent  of  a  fi- 
nancial disturbance,  he  could  not  longer 
take  any  responsibility  for  the  invest- 
ment of  German  capital  in  the  United 
States,  and  hence  would  consider  their 
business  relations  as  terminated.  Be- 
fore the  crash  he  resigned  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board  although  it  was  not  acted 
on  until  June,  1893. 

Oakes,  Payne  and  Rouse  resigned  as 
receivers  in  September,  1895,  and  were 
succeeded  by  Edwin  H.  McHenry, 
Frank  G.  Bigelow  and  Andrew  F.  Bur- 
leigh. These  three  receivers  remained 
in  charge  of  the  property  until  Septem- 
ber, 1896,  when  it  was  reorganized  as 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company. 
Edward  D.  Adams,  who  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  reorganization., 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Board  and 
E.  W.  Winter,  President.  A  year  later 
both  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Winter  re- 
signed and  Charles  S.  Mellen  was  elect- 
ed President. 

In  1898  the  entire  outstanding  obliga- 
tions of  the  Washington  &  Columbia 
River  Railroad  were  bought  in,  the 
Washington  Central  and  Seattle  &  In- 
ternational Railroads  taken  over.  In 
June,  1900,  the  Northern  Pacific  pur- 
chased the  railroad  and  land  grant  of 
the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth  Railroad  Com- 
pany, formerly  the  Lake  Superior  &  Mis- 
sissippi Railroad,  referred  to  in  the  early 
part  of  this  narrative. 

In  1901  the  lines  of  the  company  with- 
in the  Province  of  Manitoba,  354  miles, 
were  leased  to  the  Manitoba  Government 
for  999  years,  with  the  option  of  their 
purchase  at  $7,000,000,  the  government 
in  turn  sub-leasing  them  to  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  Co.,  which  has  since 
operated  them. 

This  same  year  the  control  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad, 
generally  known  as  the  Burlington  Sys- 
tem, was  acquired  by  the  Northern  Pa- 
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cific  and  Great  Northern  cojointly.  This 
was  effected  by  the  purchase  of  ninety- 
eight  per  cent  of  its  capital  stock  at  $200 
per  share,  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern  joint  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$215,226,000  being  issued  to  cover  the 
purchase,  these  bonds  beipg  secured  by 
the  deposit  of  the  stock  purchased. 

Wall  Street  Goes  Wild. 

In  April  and  May  1901,  Northern  Pa- 
cific stock  was  made  the  occasion  of  the 
most  spectacular  scene  that  ever  took 
place  on  Wall  Street.  The  consolidation 
or  "Morganizing"  of  railway  lines  was 
at  its  height,  two  conflicting  interests 
had  cast  covetous  eyes  on  the  line.  Its 
stock  was  selling  at  from  eighty  to 
eighty-five  when  both  commenced  buy- 
ing in  for  control.  April  22,  it  was  at 
101;  May  3,  115;  May  6,  143;  and  on 
the  ninth,  it  having  developed  thai  it  was 
cornered,  it  went,  according  to  the  Fi- 
nancial Chronicle,  "to  700,  though  cash 
sales  were  made  at  1,000."  The  street 
went  wild.  Other  securities  were  thrown 
over  to  enable  shorts  to  carry  out  their 
obligations,  resulting  in  a  general  decline 
on  all  securities  except  Northern  Pacific. 
Thousands  were  beggared  and  the  whole 
financial  fabric  disrupted.  By  agreement 
the  price  was  fixed  at  153  and  settle- 
ments made  on  that  basis.* 

This  occurrence  was  followed  the  next 
November  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
Northern  Securities  Company,  for  the 
purpose  of  owning  the  control  of  the 
Northern   Pacific   and   Great   Northern, 


practically  all  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
stock  and  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the 
Great  Northern  being  acquired  by  it. 
The  arrangement  was  declared  by  the 
Courts  to  be  in  restraint  of  trade  and 
therefore  illegal  and  the  securities  re- 
turned to  their  previous  owners. 

Having  followed  the  road  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  for  thirty  years,  let  us 
see  its  present  condition  before  winding 
up  its  story.  The  annual  report  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1908,  informs  us 
that  the  operated  mileage  totals  5,649 
miles.  Its  gross  earnings  for  the  year 
were  $68,235,484 ;  its  expenses  $39,865.- 
033 ;  its  equipment  had  cost  $39,484,863 : 
and  its  other  property,  including:  the 
road,  $332,327,240. 

Its  total  land  grant  had  amounted  to 
38,400,000  acres,  60,000  square  miles 
approximately,  the  same  area  as  the  state 
of  Missouri ;  of  this  28,000,000  acres  had 
been  sold  and  ten  million  four  hundred 
thousand  acres  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Company. 

Mr.  Howard  Elliott  was  elected  Pres- 
ident in  October  1903,  to  succeed  Mr 
Mellen.  During  the  five  years  of  his 
administration  the  earnings  of  the  sys- 
tem have  increased  from  forty-six  to 
sixty-eight  millions,  or  fifty  per  cent, 
while  the  increase  in  mileage  during  the 
same  period  was  only  ten  per  cent.  Vast 
sums  have  been  expended  in  mainten- 
ance and  improvement  of  the  property, 
which  stands  today  in  point  of  stability, 
safety  and  in  the  excellence  of  its  ser- 
vice to  the  public,  second  to  none. 


One  Touch  of  Nature 


By  Adelaide  Soule 


RS.  PENRYN  lifted  her 
head  from  the  cushiony 
hammock  where  she  re- 
clined, to  look  with 
amused  curiosity  at  her 
husband.  He,  a  straw 
hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  his  lips 
puckered  for  a  whistle  that  did  not  quite 
escape,  was  whittling  with  such  intent- 
ness  and  industry  that  he  was  quite  un- 
aware of  his  wife's  gaze. 

**What  are  you  doing,  Harvev?" 

"Whittling." 

*'Goose!     What  are  you  making?" 

"A  willow  whistle."  He  held  it  up 
and  surveyed  it  anxiously.  ''I  used  to 
be  rather  good  at  it,"  he  said,  "but  I  *m 
afraid  I  Ve  lost  the  knack.  No,  by  Jove, 
it  works!"  He  put  it  between  his  lips 
and  blew  a  long,  mellow  whistle  that 
caused  John  Anderson,  harnessing  his 
team  at  a  little  distance,  to  look  around 
with  a  start.  The  horses  turned  their 
mild  brown  faces,  also,  with  an  air  of 
surprise.  Mrs.  Penryn  laughed  out- 
right. 

"One  might  think  the  fate  of  a  nation 
depended  upon  the  success  of  that 
whistle.  Are  you  really  having  a  good 
time,  Harvey?" 

Her  husband  looked  at  her  with  the 
slow  smile  she  loved  and  understood.  It 
meant  all  sorts  of  things  that  Harvey 
Penryn  seldom  put  into  words;  for 
though  he  was  a  successful  writer — the 
literary  lion,  in  fact,  of  his  little  world — 
he  was  a  man  singularly  ungiven  to 
speech.  Mrs.  Penryn  said  he  stored  up 
his  thoughts  and  put  them  in  his  books. 
But  she  did  not  grudge  his  silences. 
Speech  was  unnecessary  between  them: 
a  matter  of  habit,  not  of  necessity. 

She  put  one  slender  foot  to  the 
ground,  and  sat,  swinging  back  and 
forth,  while  the  last  loving  touches  were 
put  on  the  whistle.  John  Anderson,  his 
team  ready,  strolled  across  the  yard  to 
join  them. 


He  chuckled  as  Penryn  mutely  held 
up  his  handiwork. 

"Ain't  forgot  how,  eh  Harve?"  he 
said.  "Perhaps  you  'd  like  to  come  with 
me  for  an  afternoon's  work.  You  used 
to  farm  it  as  well  as  any  of  us,  when 
you  were  a  boy." 

Penryn*s  slowness  of  speech  made  his 
wife's  quick  intervention  possible.  Her 
voice  had  in  it  a  tinge  of  hauteur;  she 
had  not  yet  got  over  the  shock  of  hear- 
ing these  village  people  call  her  husband 
familiarly  by  his  first  name. 

"Mr.  Penryn  came  down  here  for 
rest  and — and  recreation,"  she  said,  look- 
ing around  a  little  vaguely,  as  though 
wondering  to  herself  where  the  last 
named  article  was  to  be  found,  but 
brightening  as  her  eyes  fell  on  the  wil- 
low whistle,  now  being  decorated  with  a 
series  of  dots  and  stripes  cut  in  the 
pliable  bark.  "He  didn't  come  here  to 
work,"  she  added  with  dignity. 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Anderson  indul- 
gently. He  had  always  been  bigger  and 
taller  than  Harvey  Penryn,  and  uncon- 
sciously, his  voice  and  attitude  were 
patronizing.  He  reached  up  and  pluckeil 
a  green,  fragrant  branch  from  far  over- 
head. 

"Mebbe,"  he  said  with  good-natured 
irony,  "when  he  's  finished  that  whistle, 
you  can  persuade  him  to  keep  the  flies 
away  from  you  with  this."  He  laid  the 
branch  lightly  across  Mrs.  Penryn's  lap, 
nodded,  and  started  back  to  his  horses. 
At  a  few  paces  he  stopped  and  looked 
over  his  shoulder. 

"Seen  Jim'  Cuthby,  Harve?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  said  Penryn  without  looking 
up. 

Anderson  was  silent  a  moment,  look- 
ing curiously  at  his  old  schoolmate. 

"He 's  down  here  this  summer,"  he 
said  at  last.  "Bought  a  big  place  down 
the  road  a  ways;  fitted  it  up  with  elec- 
tricity, telephones,  telegraph — everything 
vou  can  think  of.    Guess  New  York  has 
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to  keep  in  touch  with  Jim,  even  down 
here.    He  *s  a  pretty  big  man,  Jim." 

"Yes,"  said  Penryn,  unemotionally. 

"Well,"  said  Anderson,  "we  cant  all 
be  billionaires.  Most  likely  Jim  does  n't 
know  you  Ve  in  town,  or  he  'd  have 
looked  you  up." 

"Very  likely."  Penryn  looked  up  this 
time,  and  smiled — at  his  wife.  Her 
mouth  was  twitching,  and  as  soon  as  An- 
derson was  out  of  hearing,  she  broke 
into  a  laugh.  Presently,  though,  a  little 
vexed  frown  chased  the  smiles  from  her 
face. 

"Well?"  asked  Penryn,  who  had  been 
watching. 

"These  people  are  so  stupid.  What 
do  you  think  I  overheard  as  I  lay  here  in 
the  hammock  before  you  came  down?" 

"Listeners    never    hear   any   good" — 

"Of  course  not.  Mrs.  Anderson  and 
the  maid'* — 

"The  hired  girl,"  corrected  Penryn. 

"The  hired  girl,"  mocked  Mrs.  Pen- 
ryn— "were  talking  in  the  kitchen.  I 
could  n't  help  hearing.  They  were  won- 
dering if  Mrs.  Cuthby  would  call  upon 
us.  The  hired  girl  'guessed'  she 
would  n't  put  herself  out  to  do  that ;  and 
Mrs.  Anderson" — 

"Agreed,"  said  Penryn,  smiling.  Mrs. 
Penryn  laughed,  too,  but  there  was  a 
forced  sound  in  her  laughter. 

"Yes,  she  did.  These  people  seem  to 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  who  you  are, 
Harvey." 

"Oh,  yes,  they  have.  They  know  I  'm 
Harvey  Penryn,  who  used  to  go  to 
school  with  them;  who  hoed  potatoes  in 
summer  and  cut  wood  in  winter.  They 
dont  know  the  Harvey  Penryn  you 
know,  niy  dear — but  they  know  me/* 

"Nonsenfe,"  said  Mrs.  Penryn.  "At 
an\  rate,  they  dont  know  me.  I  did  n't 
hoe  potatoes,  or  sew  patchwork,  or  do 
any  of  the  other  extraordinary  things 
that  seem  to  have  marked  the  Bradbury- 
ite's  youth.    Why  should" — 

"Why  should  they  think  Mrs.  Cuthby 
more  important  socially  than  you  ?  Well, 
you  see,  dear,  your  name  never  appears 
in  the  newspapers" — 

"I  should  hope  not,"  said  Mrs.  Pen- 
ryn with  asperity. 

"And     your     husband     has  n't     made 


money  on  'change,  or  a  name  for  himself 
in  politics." 

"Your  books,  Harvey!  Surely  they 
have  read  your  books  I" 

"Not  they,"  said  Penryn,  trying  his 
whistle  again.  "Jake  Mallery  told  me, 
though,  that  he  read  a  review  of  one  of 
them  once,  in  the  Bradbury  Democrat," 

Mrs.  Penryn  shrugged  her  shoulders 
contemptuously,  and  lying  back  once 
more  in  the  hammock,  watched  the  bick- 
ering of  two  robins  over  her  head.  The 
sun,  striking  down  through  the  leaves, 
made  a  checkered  lace-work  of  light  and 
shadow  on  her  blue  linen  gown.  She 
took  up  the  green  branch,  and  waved  it 
lazily  to  and  fro. 

**After  all,"  she  said  dreamily,  her 
vexation  vanishing  as  lightly  as  it  had 
come,  "we  dont  care  what  the  people  of 
Bradbury  think." 

Penryn  was  silent.  He  was  putting 
the  final  decoration,  a  complicated  mono- 
gram, upon  his  whistle.  His  wife  turned 
her  head  so  that  she  could  see  his  thin, 
humorous  face,  that  was  almost  plain 
when  the  penetrating  eyes  were  down- 
cast. For  an  instant,  she  saw  the  outer 
man,  not  the  soul — saw  him  as  perhaps 
the  world  saw  him. 

She  had  gone  with  him,  the  day  be- 
fore, to  the  little  cemetery,  where  gene- 
rations of  Penryns  lay  in  a  long,  quiet 
row;  had  stood  by  him  as  he  knelt,  for 
an  instant  at  one  mound,  to  pluck  a  bit 
of  white  clover  and  tuck  it  away  in  his 
pocket. 

Penryn  spoke,  with  his  odd  trick  of 
answering  her  thoughts  rather  than  her 
words. 

"All  of  us  have  Hved  and  died  here, 
you  know.  Half  the  people  in  town  are 
more  or  less  related  to  me.  Anderson  is 
a  sort  of  fourth  or  fifth  cousin.  But  Jim 
Cuthby  was  always  my  chum." 

He  put  the  finished  whistle  in  his 
pocket,  looked  up  and  met  his  wife's  in- 
tent gaze. 

"He  's  really  a  capital  fellow,"  he  said. 
"You  would  n't  feel  that  you  could" — 

"Call  on  that  awful  woman?"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Penryn.  "Emphatically  no, 
Harvey.  Ask  me  anything  else  in  the 
world ;  but  not  that.  She  has  been  try- 
ing  to   break   into   society    for   the   last 
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year,  and  her  methods  are  appalling.  We 
have  fairly  had  to  lock  our  windows  to 
keep  her  out.  She  even  got  her  husband 
to  ask  Van  Hey  man  to  ask  his  wife  to 
invite  her  to  her  ball.  You  remember — 
it  was  one  of  the  smartest  things  last 
winter.  Of  course  Clara  refused.  Van 
said  Cuthby  might  break  him  in  the  mar- 
ket for  it." 

Penryn  rose  and  brushed  the  whit- 
tlings  from  his  clothes.  "J^"^  Cuthby 
is  n't  that  kind  of  a  man,"  he  said 
quietly.  "I  have  n't  seen  him  for  years — 
but  I  know  Jim."  He  smiled — his  pecu- 
liar, patient  smile  that  always  made  Mrs. 
Penryn  feel  remorseful,  whether  she  was 
actively  guilty  or  not — and  walked  out 
into  the  village  street.  Mrs.  Penryn 
looked  after  him  until  he  turned  in  at 
the  door  of  the  general  store.  Then  she 
sat  up,  and  swung  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro, 
growing  impatience  in  every  push  her 
small  foot  gave  to  the  yielding  sward. 

*' Bother!''  she  said  at  last.  Then,  in 
an  aggrieved  tone,  and  with  apparent  ir- 
relevance: "It's  a  great  nuisance  to  be 
in  love  with  one's  husband." 

She  considered  this  question — or  some 
other — at  considerable  length.  At  last, 
with  a  sigh,  and  an  undetermined  look 
on  her  face,  she  slid  out  of  the  hammock, 
fished  her  hat  from  under  it,  and  fol- 
lowed in  her  husband's  footsteps.  Ac 
the  door  he  had  entered,  she  stopped  a 
moment  to  peer  within.  It  was  a  typical 
country  store.  A  circle  of  men  sat,  stood 
or  leaned  on  the  counter.  Penryn  was  in 
the  midst  of  them,  listening  to  the  store- 
keeper, a  big,  prosperous-looking  man 
in  shirt-sleeves.  Mrs.  Penryn  could  not 
hear  what  was  said,  but  the  store-keep- 
er's manner  seemed  to  her  offensively 
familiar,  even  condescending.  She 
turned  abruptly  and  crossed  the  street 
to  the  cemetery. 

It  was  a  pretty  place.  The  little,  gray, 
wooden  church  was  so  hidden  by  trees 
and  vines  that  only  the  windows  and 
time-worn  steps  seemed  free  from  ver- 
dure. Leaning  grave-stones,  moss  and 
lichen  covered,  lined  the  pathway, 
and  stretched  back,  in  dim  rows,  to  the 
boundary  fence  far  below.  Some  ancient 
yews  and  cedars  mingled  their  gloomy 
foliage  with  the  brighter  green  of  maples 


and  elms;  and  among  them,  indiscrimi- 
nately, birds  fluttered,  chirped  and  built. 
Now  and  then  one  stopped  in  his  labors 
for  a  long,  musical  soliloquy.  Mrs.  Pen- 
ryn made  her  way  to  the  plot  where  the 
Penryns  lay — fathers  and  sons — ^mothers 
and  daughters:  a  goodly  race,  that  be- 
longed to  the  soil  and  had  returned  to  it. 
She  sank  down  on  the  soft  grass  between 
two  of  the  graves,  and  with  tender  fin- 
gers, pulled  away  the  moss  that  half 
covered  the  names.  There  lay  her  hus- 
band's father ;  and  here,  where  the  white 
clover  grew  so  thick,  his  mother.  She 
laid  her  hands  caressingly  upon  the 
mound. 

"He  must  have  been  a  dear  baby," 
she  said,  smiling  a  little,  and  almost  feel- 
ing the  presence  of  a  listener,  as  the  bird 
ceased  its  song,  and  only  the  droning  of 
insects  broke  the  warm  silence.  "His 
eyes  would  have  made  any  baby  beauti- 
ful." She  sat,  dreaming,  and  the  bird 
broke  again  into  trilling  runs.  Finally, 
with  a  little  shake,  as  much  mental  as 
physical,  Mrs.  Penryn  sprang  to  her 
feet  and  pulled  out  her  watch. 

"Nearly  one  o'clock!"  she  cried  in  dis- 
may. "Luncheon  will  be  waiting.  Well, 
I  '11  take  time"— 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but 
with  a  farewell,  almost  reassuring,  pat 
of  the  mossy  grave-stone,  went  rapidly 
down  the  path,  past  the  church  and  into 
the  street.  She  hurried  toward  the 
house ;  but  on  her  way  stopped  for  a  few 
moments  at  a  general  store — rival  to  that 
longer  established  one  across  the  street 
where  her  husband  sat  with  his  friends. 
This  one  was  progressive.  In  addition 
to  magazines,  soda-water  and  post- 
cards, it  boasted  a  public  telephone  and 
a  circulating  library.  Mrs.  Penryn 
looked  over  the  shelves  of  the  latter 
most  carefully.  Her  husband's  books 
were  not  there. 

After  the  midday  meal,  known  in 
Bradbury  as  dinner,  Mrs.  Penryn,  still  in 
her  plain  blue  linen  gown,  sat  on  the 
front  veranda  with  Mrs.  Anderson. 
That  good  woman,  as  a  concession  to 
company — for  though  the  Penryns  had 
come  to  the  little  country  hotel  like  any 
other  guests,  she  hardly  considered  them 
as    such — had    put    on    a    fresh    calico 
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wrapper  and  an  apron  expansively  white. 
Her  knitting-needles  clicked  industrious- 
ly as  she  talked.  Mrs.  Penryn  sat  quite 
idle,  her  slender  white  hands  folded  in 
her  lap.  Now  and  then  she  glanced 
down  the  long,  unbroken  stretch  of  road 
that  led  out  of  the  village,  and  between 
green,  fenced  fields,  to  a  wood  of  young 
larches,  where  it  disappeared.  The 
weather  was  already  growing  hot  and 
the  road  was  dusty. 

Mrs.  Anderson*s  conversation  took 
the  form  of  a  prolonged  questioning. 
Mrs.  Penryn  answered  good  naturedly, 
if  indifferently.  Now  and  then  she 
looked  at  the  landlady  in  some  amuse- 
ment ;  but  more  often  her  gaze  wandered 
down  the  long,  dusty  road. 

"You  have  lived  a  good  deal  in  foreign 
parts,  haven't  you?"  asked  Mrs.  Ander- 
son. 

"I  was  educated  in  England.  My 
father  was" —  Mrs.  Penryn  stopped. 
She  heard  her  husband's  footstep  as  he 
approached  through  the  uncarpeted  hall. 
Besides,  what  did  Mrs.  Anderson  know 
of  the  Court  of  St.  James? 

Mrs.  Anderson  did  not  notice  the 
pause.  She  knitted  half  a  round  in 
silence,  and  then  asked,  casually: 

"Do  you  know  Mrs.  Cuthby?  Jim 
Cuthby's  wife?" 

"No;  I  have  never  met  her."  She 
hesitated  a  moment,  then  added,  "There 
are  so  many  people  in  New  York.  We 
are  not  in  the  same  set,  as  it  happens." 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson  calmly.  "I 
suppose  not." 

Mrs.  Penryn  stared  at  her  in  vexation, 
her  meaning  was  so  obvious  and  so  un- 
complimentary. She  knew,  too,  that 
Penryn,  somewhere  close  at  hand,  must 
have  heard.  Mrs.  Anderson  was  quite 
unconscious.  Her  next  question  con- 
cerned the  price  per  yard  of  blue  linen. 

"I  really  dont  know,"  said  Mrs.  Pen- 
ryn. She  was  looking  at  a  little  cloud  of 
dust  that  had  arisen  outside  the  wood, 
and  grew  larger  as  it  came  down  the 
road. 

Mrs.  Anderson  dropped  her  knitting, 
and  stared,  in  her  turn. 

"Did  n't  you  buy  the  dress  you  have 
on?"  she  demanded.  "Did  some  one 
give  it  to  you?" 


Mrs.  Penryn  settled  back  luxuriously 
in  her  chair.  "I  suppose  I  bought  it," 
she  said,  "but  I  havejn't  the  faintest 
idea  what  I  gave  for  it." 

Mrs.  Anderson  did  not  resume  her 
work.  She,  too,  had  caught  sight  of  the 
cloud  of  dust.     She  rose. 

"Somebody's  coming  past  in  an  auto- 
mobile," she  said,  a  hint  of  excitement 
in  her  tone.  "No — it 's  going  to  stop. 
Land's  sake !  It 's  Jim  Cuthby  and  his 
wife."  She  hurried  down  the  front 
steps,  just  as  Penryn  joined  his  wife  on 
the  veranda. 

Down  by  the  gate,  a  big,  quiet-looking 
man  got  out  of  the  car,  and  assisted  a 
lady  from  the  tonneau.  She  was  hand- 
somely dressed,  despite  the  dust.  She 
hardly  noticed  Mrs.  Anderson's  eager 
greeting,  but  hurried  up  the  path,  fol 
lowed  by  her  husband. 

Penryn,  lolling  in  the  doorway,  gave 
a  sudden  cry  of  recognition.  In  two 
strides,  he  was  down  the  steps,  and  the 
men  had  clasped  hands. 

"Jim!" 

"Harvey!" 

They  stood,  hand  to  hand,  eye  to  eye. 
Then,  as  by  a  common  impulse,  forget- 
ful of  the  others,  they  turned  into  the 
orchard.  In  the  grateful  shade  of  a  big 
apple  tree,  Penryn  flung  himself  on  the 
grass,  and  Jim  Cuthby  sprawled  beside 
him.    They  were  boys  again. 

Mrs.  Cuthby  hastened  toward  Mrs. 
Penryn,  indifferent  in  the  lounging 
chair.     She  held  out  both  hands. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Penryn,"  she  cried, — "so 
delighted  to  have  this  opportunity — oui 
husbands  such  friends — so  opportune 
that  we  should  both  be  here  at  the  same 
time — "  her  voice  died  away  deferen- 
tially as  Mr.  Penryn  began  to  speak. 

"It  is  good  of  you  to  call,"  she 
drawled,  not  taking  the  trouble  to  rise 
"Will  you  sit  there  ?  Perhaps  that  other 
chair  is  more  comfortable." 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Cuthby  hur- 
riedly. "This  is  very  comfortable — very/* 
Her  tone  indicated  that  to  share  a  fence- 
rail  with  Mrs.  Penryn,  would  be  joy. 
Her  handsome,  blue  eyes  looked  out  ap- 
pealingly  from  her  broad,  flushed  face; 
and  her  hands  moved  nervously. 

Mrs.  Anderson,  dumbfounded,  looked 
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from  one  woman  to  the  other ;  from  Mrs. 
Penryn  in  her  simple  blue  gown,  to  Mrs. 
Cuthby  in  silks;  and  at  the  big  motor  car 
at  the  gate.  It  was  incomprehensible, 
— almost  unbelievable,  but  the. thing  was 
before  her  eyes.  The  meanest  intelli- 
gence could  not  fail  to  understand  the 
little  scene.  Mrs.  Penryn  was  languidly 
indifferent.  Mrs.  Cuthby  almost  cringed 
in  her  anxiety  to  please. 

"Mrs.  Anderson,"  said  Mrs.  Penryn, 
"couldn't  you  persuade  the  maid  to 
bring  us  some  iced  tea— out  under  the 
tree,  where  the  hammock  is?" 

"I  '11  get  it  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Ander- 
son hurriedly.  The  moment  she  had  dis- 
appeared, Mrs.  Penryn's  manner  under- 
went a  change. 

"Would  n't  you  like  to  come  out  in  the 
shade?"  she  said  kindly.  Mrs.  Cuthby 
sprang  to  her  feet  and  followed  the  other 
woman  across  the  grass — sl  rather  pa- 
thetic contrast,  in  her  crude  bigness,  to 
the  slender,  supple  figure  in  front.  They 
sat  down — Mrs.  Penryn  in  the  hammock, 
where  she  gently  swayed  to  and  fro,  Mrs. 
Cuthby  in  the  big  garden  chair  where 
Penryn  had  sat  in  the  morning.  She 
looked  humbly  at  her  hostess. 

There  was  an  indefinable  touch  of 
sympathy,  almost  of  friendliness,  in  Mrs. 
Penryn's  manner,  that  emboldened  her. 

"Mrs.  Penryn,"  she  said,  "I  suppose 
you  know  how  anxious  I  have  been  to 
meet  you,  and  how  much  this  opportunity 
means  to  me." 

Mrs.  Penryn  murmured  something  in- 
definite but  kind.  She  looked  at  Mrs. 
Cuthby  carefully,  from  the  top  of  her 
badly  dressed  head,  to  the  bottom  of  her 
too  costly  gown.  The  big  woman  was 
handsome.  Properly  got  up,  she  would 
be  stately.  Mrs.  Penryn  seemed  pleased 
with  the  result  of  her  inspection.  The 
other,  encouraged  by  her  expression, 
went  on : 

"I  suppose  people  think  I  'm  an  awful 
fool,  with  all  the  money  we  have,  to  try 
to  force  my  way  into  society,  where  I  'm 
not  wanted.  I  might  live  in  Europe,  or 
I  might  stay  down  here,  where  people 
think  we  're  something  wonderful.  But 
Jim's  business  is  in  New  York.  He 's 
the  biggest  man  on  the  street,  and  it 
makes   me    wild   to   know   that   women 


whose  husbands  he  could  break  with  one 
finger,  won't  look  at  me.  I  cant  even  go 
in  for  charity,  the  women  snub  me  so." 

She  looked  half  indignantly,  half  ap- 
pealingly,  at  Mrs.  Penryn. 

"You  see,"  she  explained,  "I  've  al- 
ways been  a  leader.  That 's  what  makes 
it  so  hard  to  settle  down  and  be  nobody. 
In  the  little  western  town  where  I  lived, 
and  where  Jim  made  his  first  money,  I 
was  the  head  and  front  of  everything.  I 
have  splendid  ideas  for  entertaining,  but 
you  might  as  well  live  in  a  desert  as  in 
New  York  if  you  are  not  on  the  inside." 

"I  suppose  so,"  admitted  Mrs.  Pen- 
ryn. She  looked  down  the  orchard, 
where  she  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  two 
recumbent  figures  under  another  apple 
tree.  "I  am  sorry  you  have  had  such 
trials,"  she'  said  gently.  "I  did  n't  know 
That  is — I  did  n't  —  exactly  —  under- 
stand." 

"Of  course  you  would  n't,"  said  Mrs. 
Cuthby.  "You  see,  you  have  always  had 
it.  You  were  bom  to  money  and  posi- 
tion; and  then  you  married  a  genius, 
and  that  gave  you  the  entrie  to  every- 
thing else.  This  summer,  down  here  at 
Bradbury,  is  the  only  happy  time  I  've 
had  since  I  left  the  West.  Here  we 
seem  to  amount  to  something." 

Mrs.  Penryn  suddenly  laughed.  The 
other  flushed. 

"I  know  it  doesn't  count,"  she  said 
hastily.  "But  if  you  were  as  hungry  for 
it  as  I  am — you  'd  be  pleased  to  have 
even  village  folks  look  up  to  you." 

Mrs.  Penryn  continued  to  laugh,  but 
she  reached  out  an  apologetic  hand  to 
touch  Mrs.  Cuthby 's  ring-laden  fingers. 

"Dont  misunderstand  me,"  she  said, 
"but  it  is  so  funny.  The  situation  is 
completely  reversed.  The  Andersons 
have  been  wondering  whether  you  would 
take  the  trouble  to  call  upon  me." 

Mrs.  Cuthby  laughed  also;  but  not 
whole-heartedly. 

"After  all,"  she  said,  "it  does  n't  make 
any  difference  to  you  what  these  people 
think ;  but  it  makes  a  lot  of  difference  to 
me  what  New  York  thinks." 

Mrs.  Penryn's  touch  on  the  other's 
hand  became  a  pressure.  She  looked 
earnestly  into  her  face. 

"You  are  mistaken,"  she  said.    "I  do 
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care  what  these  people  think,  because 
my  husband  cares.  "  She  leaned  nearer, 
lowered  her  voice,  and  kept  a  wary  eye 
on  the  screened  kitchen  door. 

"I  was  just  as  bad  as  you,  Mrs. 
Cuthby.  I  wanted  to  impress  the  Ander- 
sons and  all  the  rest  of  them;  and  you 
have  helped  me  to  do  it." 

There  was  a  little  silence.  Then  she 
added  softly:  "You  see — I  love  my  hus- 
band. I  cant  bear  him  to  want  a  thing 
and  not  have  it." 

A  responsive  light  flashed  into  Mrs. 
Cuthby's  eyes.  Her  face  was  suddenly 
transformed. 

"Yes,"  she  breathed.  "That  is  it. 
You  are  honester  than  I^-or  you  see 
deeper.  I  love  my  husband.  Love  Jim! 
I  'd  lie  down  and  let  him  walk  on  me, 
if  if  would  make  him  any  happier.  And 
he  *s  been  miserable  over  my  failure  to 
get  into  society.  Of  course,  I  cared  my- 
self; but  I've  cared  doubly,  knowing 
that  he  wanted  me  to  have  it,  and  fretted, 
thinking  there  was  something  his  money 
could  n't  buy  for  me.  Oh,  I  'm  afraid 
you  dont  understand.  I  cant  seem  to 
make  it  plain." 

"I  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Penryn. 
Her  voice  was  like  a  caress.  Mrs.  Cuth- 
by caught  another  quick  breath  and  her 
full  bosom  heaved  tumultuously. 

"It  's  ridiculous;  I  know  it  is,"  she 
half  sobbed,  "but  I  cant  help  it.  I  got 
so  desperate,  I  didn't  care  what  I  did, 
or  what  other  women  thought  of  me,  if 
only  he  were  satisfied.  I  made  a  fool  of 
myself.  I  guess  I  spoiled  any  chance  I 
ever  might  have  had."  She  wiped  hrr 
eyes  and  spoke  with  more  composure. 
"At  any  rate,  I  'm  glad  I  've  had  a 
chance  to  talk  to  you,  to  make  you  un- 
derstand. I  dont  suppose — "  she  bravely 
kept  the  wistfulness  out  of  her  voice — 
"that  I  '11  ever  have  the  chance  again." 

Mrs.  Penryn  looked  at  her  smilingly. 
"Mrs.  Cuthby,"  she  said,  "when  I  found 
that  I  needed  your  assistance  to  estab- 


lish my  social  position  in  Bradbury,  I 
expected  to  have  to  pay  for  it,  and  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  give  your  price. 
Now  I  know  I  misjudged  you.  But" — 

She  stopped  suddenly  and  laid  a  warn- 
ing finger  upon  her  lips.  The  kitchen 
door  had  opened.  Mrs.  Anderson  ap- 
proached with  a  tray. 

Mrs.  Penryn  went  on,  still  smiling,  but 
in  a  different  tone: 

"When  I  return  to  New  York,  Mrs 
Cuthby,  I  shall  commence  my  regular 
*at  homes.'  Second  Thursdays,  you 
know.  Will  you  come  and  pour  tea  for 
me  at  the  first  one?" 

Gratitude  almost  choked  Mrs.  Cuth- 
by's  utterance.  Her  face  crimsoned  and 
tears  sprang  into  her  eyes,  but  mindful 
of  Mrs.  Anderson  behind  her  chair,  she 
replied,  with  new-found  dignity: 

"Thank  you.    I  shall  be  most  pleased." 

Mrs.  Penryn's  smile  deepened  in  ap- 
proval. 

A  little  before  the  supper  hour,  Pen- 
ryn entered  his  wife's  room.  He  wore 
the  anxious,  somewhat  propitiating  air  of 
a  man  who  suspects  that  he  is  in  dis- 
grace. 

"You  were  very  sweet  about  the 
Cuthby 's,  dear,"  he  ventured.  "I  know 
it  must  have  annoyed  you.  Of  course, 
I  did  not  let  them  know  that  I  was  here. 
I  dont  know  how  they  heard." 

Mrs.  Penryn,  her  charming  head 
askew,  studied  in  her  very  small  mirror 
the  effect  of  a  bow  in  her  hair. 

"No,"  she  said  calmly,  "I  was  not 
annoyed.  They  came  over  because  I 
telephoned  Mrs.  Cuthby." 

"You  —  telephoned"  —  her  husband 
stared  a  moment  in  amazement.  Then 
he  understood.  He  slipped  his  arm 
around  her  and  lightly  kissed  her  cheek. 

"That  was  good  of  you,  dear." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Penryn,  turn- 
ing the  other  cheek.  "She 's  a  really 
nice  woman.  I  found  we  felt  very  much 
the  same  on  many  subjects." 


The  "Would-Be"  Fruit  Raiser 

About  Some  Pitfalls  for  the  Unwary 

By  H.  M.  Adams 


iN  the  Northwest  there  is 
no  line  of  industry  receiv- 
ing the  amount  of  atten- 
tion that  is  being  given  to 
fruit  raising.  From  the 
far  eastern  states  thou- 
sands have  emigrated  to  Washington, 
Idaho,  Montana  and  Oregon  in  order 
more  profitably  to  engage  in  the  orchard 
business.  On  the  sheets  of  publicity 
throughout  the  country,  have  been 
flashed  reports  of  almost  unbelievable 
results  achieved  from  small  acreage  in 
various  Western  districts.  Winter  ap- 
ples, of  richness  in  color  never  before 
seen  in  fruit,  have  been  shipped  from  one 
sea  coast  to  the  other — aye,  and  even 
then  across  the  ocean — and  have  sold 
at  such  figures  as  to  pay  all  expenses  of 
shipping  and  leave  a  fine  profit  for  the 
producer.  Such  net  returns  as  $6,000 
from  only  five  acres  of  seven-year-old 
apple  trees,  though  not  uncommon  in 
some  of  the  irrigated-orchard  sections, 
seem  almost  beyond  the  credulity  of  the 
Iowa  farmer,  who  has  only  saved  a  few 
thousand  dollars  by  dint  of  hard  work 
and  hard  economy,  from  the  crops  of  a 
quarter  section  of  good  land. 

Ten  acres  purchased  six  years  ago 
at  $2,000  on  easy  terms  and  selling  today, 
in  bearing  orchard,  for  $20,000  seems 
to  the  Easterner,  who  has  not  made  a 
study  of  the  matter,  as  an  inflation  of  a 
pampered  fad.  But  all  of  these  and 
many  more  as  glaring  results  are  fea- 
tures of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
West. 

Man   armed   only    with    strength    of 
character  and  determination,  has  fought 
his  way  into  financial  safety  for  himself 
and  family,  with  fewer  years  of  struggle . 
than  would  seem  possible.    A  small  cap- 


ital has  been  made  to  yield  within  a  few 
years  profits  that  would  excite  the  envy 
of  the  "money  kings''  were  they  not  so 
engrossed  with  more  hazardous  coups. 
Such  are  the  openings  for  the  man  with 
pluck  in  the  "elbow  room"  of  the  larger 
Western  fields  of  enterprise,  and,  with 
the  characteristic,  generous  spirit  of  a 
country  where  things  move  on  the  run, 
the  people  have  called  aloud  an  invita- 
tion to  others  to  come  and  share  the 
treasures. 

Resources  so  plentiful  must  need  a 
greater  force  in  their  development.  In 
no  small  voice  has  the  praise  gone  forth, 
and  behold  the  immigration  that  has  re- 
sulted and  is  resulting!  Literature  from 
chambers  of  commerce,  statistics,  gov- 
ernment reports,  western  "boosters"  and 
newspapers  have  been  circulated  far  and 
wide,  exploiting  the  many  opportunities. 
Fruit-raising  has  been  made  an  issue  and 
has  struck  a  responsive  chord.  Men  from 
all  walks  of  life  seem  to  be  getting  the 
fever,  and  long  to  get  back  to  nature  and 
invoke  her  aid  in  the  production  of 
choice  fruits. 

Greater  development  seems  possible 
and  surer  along  this  line  than  along  any 
other.  Irrigation  is  putting  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  into  shape  for  the  producer. 
The  possibilities  are  only  dawning. 

A  study  of  the  apple  situation  shows 
conclusively  that  the  business,  where  it 
leads  in  the  West,  has  made  no  mush- 
room growth,  but  is  capable  of  many 
years  of  increasing  development.  The 
idea  that  anyone  can  raise  apples  by 
merely  planting  trees,  is  not  advocated 
by  those  who  know,  and  those  who  have 
made  a  success  commercially,  of  the  in- 
dustry, but  it  seems  to  be  very 
generally    believed    by    many    of    the 
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beginners.  Going  into  the  apple  busi- 
ness does  not  mean  going  into 
the  business  of  producing  tonnage 
of  second  or  third-grade  fruits,  but  it 
means  the  putting  up  of  choice  graded 
apples  of  a  high  color,  according  to  cer- 
tain standard  rules  of  packing  and  hand- 
ling, which  will  ensure  thefr  ready  sale 
the  world  over. 

Th^  man  to  succeed  must  be  a  special- 
ist, and  must  be  a  student  of  the  business. 
It  is  a  business  requiring  more  brains 
than  muscle.  The  man  with  business 
training  is  better  equipped  than  the  aver- 
age farmer,  even  though  the  farmer  may 
have  had  years  of  experience  with  fruit, 
as  a  side  line,  on  his  farm.  Many  trees 
will  be  planted  which  will  yield  little  pro- 
fitable fruit.  Thousands  of  acres  of  or- 
chard land  upon  which  are  lavished  the 
hopes  of  many  a  "tenderfoot"  fruit 
raiser,  are  destined  to  add  little  to  the 
reputation  of  the  West  as  a  commercial 
fruit  section. 

The  first  orchard  planted  is  sometimes 
costly.  Lured  by  the  many  reports  of 
success  attained  in  fruit  raising,  many 
rush  into  the  game  blindly  and  without 
study  or  forethought.  The  stories,  lit- 
erature, reports,  and  articles  on  the  glit- 
tering treasure  acquired  by  the  success- 
ful ones,  contain  little  mention  of  the 
tnatiy  pitfalls  awaiting  the  unwary.  Suc- 
cess has  blinded  many  to  the  fact  that 
new-comers  have  much  to  learn,  and 
many  chances  of  erring.  Little  thought 
is  given  to  the  fact  that  hordes  of  sharp- 
ers, whose  avarice  is  baited  by  the  suc- 
cess of  others,  are  ready  and  waiting  to 
feed  upon  the  desires  of  those  who  would 
embark  in  orchard  developing.  Unscru- 
pulous or  over-anxious  promoters  of 
land  schemes  are  numerous  and  unham- 
pered, and  they  depend  upon  a  harvest 
from  the  untutored.  The  prospectus  of 
a  "wild-cat"  irrigation  district  can  con- 
tain all  of  the  embellishments  of  a  suc- 
cessful district. 

The  spirit  of  "good  fellowship"  and 
"free-masonry"  of  the  West  often  allows 
establishments  of  known  reliability  to 
stretch  their  mantle  of  respectability,  ac- 
quired by  dint  of  merit  and  energy,  to 
cover  the  weakness  of  some  new  enter- 
prise of  questionable  character.   Cham- 


bers of  commerce  of  leading  cities  of  the 
West  often  aid  in  the  distribution  of  lit- 
erature of  propositions,  the  merits  of 
which  are  little  known  and  open  to  sus- 
picion. Bankers  often  thoughtlessly  give 
endorsement  to  the  virtues  of  some  dis- 
trict, when  their  only  knowledge  is  from 
a  pleasant  acquaintance  with  one  of  its 
promoters  who  has  a  small  account  with 
the  bank.  Leading  newspapers  are  often 
partners  to  schemes  of  exploiting, 
through  their  news  columns,  the  possi- 
bilities of  some  irrigation  enterprise, 
whose  only  claim  to  merit  is  stolen  from 
some  well-known  nearby  district,  aided 
by  a  paid-up  advertising  contract. 

To  give  a  new  business  a  helping  hand 
is  the  very  laudatory  spirit  of  the  West, 
but  the  time  is  at  hand  where  the  line 
must  be  more  carefully  drawn  before 
more  harm  is  done  to  those  who  have 
come  in  response  to  the  invitations.  The 
word  "knocker"  does  not  apply  to  nailing 
down  a  "gold-brick"  land  deal,  nor  is 
the  true  "booster"  one  who  is  ready  to 
applaud  the  nefarious  efforts  of  those 
who  traffic  in  the  hopes  of  the  credu- 
lous. A  poisonous  real-estate  industry 
has  fastened  its  tendrils  about  the  healthy 
growth  of  business;  and  bids  fair  to  as- 
sume such  proportions  as  to  enshroud 
the  truer  life  on  which  it  feeds. 

The  larger  profit  received  from  the 
sale  of  properties  without  merit  or 
proper  development,  is  so  much  greater 
than  where  value  received  is  given,  that 
the  available  exploiting  fund  is  necessar- 
ily larger  and  can  be  made  to  cover 
broader  territory.  Irrigation  ventures 
of  questionable  reliability  sometimes  al- 
low thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  commission  to 
their  selling  agents.  Advertising  cam- 
paigns are  waged  with  a  vengeance,  and 
public  sentiment  is  often  influenced  by  a 
subsidized  press,  influenced  officials  in 
public  establishments,  multitudinous  sub- 
agents,  expensive  literature,  etc. 

A  sound  irrigation  district  must  have 
capital  for  its  development,  for  securing 
its  water  rights,  building  its  reservoirs, 
constructing  canals,  installing  supply 
laterals  with  measuring-boxes,  diversion 
gates,  flumes,  etc. ;  and  to  provide  for 
future  maintenance  and  the  perpetuity 
of  the  water  supply.     All  of  these  are 
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things  irksome  to  the  promoter  with 
small  capital,  and  detract  from  the  at- 
tractiveness of  get-rich-quick  schemes. 

How  much  easier  to  put  on  the  mar- 
ket, with  a  make-shift  water  system,  an 
irrigation  enterprise  where  strenuous 
advertising  will  disguise  lack  of  merit; 
and,  by  undercutting  the  land  prices  of 
the  nearby  genuinely  good  district,  sell 
off  the  land  with  a  **whoop  and  hurrah," 
leaving  the  settlers  to  work  out  the  water 
problem  as  best  they  may.  How  much 
easier  to  sell  off  a  tract  of  land  while 
the  moisture  of  the  spring  rains  is  yet  in 
evidence,  claiming  that  irrigation  is  not 
necessary  but  that  irrigation  results  are 
assured.  How  easy  to  figure  gallons  of 
water  from  a  pump,  so  that  they  look 
like  floods  of  water  from  a  good  gravity- 
water  system,  without  allowing  for  the 
loss  of  water  in  making  delivery.  How 
easy  to  turn  over  to  land  purchasers  a 
pumping  plant  with  the  land,  without 
saying  a  word  about  the  annual  tax  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  cost  of 
lifting  the  water  and  delivering  it.  How 
easy  to  sell  off  as  orchard-land  not  need- 
ing irrigation,  a  tract  where  the  water  is 
not  within  many  feet  of  the  surface. 

All  of  these  and  many  more  such 
crimes  are  being  perpetrated  and  are 
receiving  no  opposition,  regulation  or  in- 
terference from  the  reliable  citizens  with 
whom  they  are  associated,  and  whose 
good  enterprises  they  are  harming  and 
discrediting.  Lack  of  knowledge  allows 
some  of  these  same  citizens  to  recom- 
mend these  slippery  enterprises  to  their 
Eastern  friends. 

Poor  top-soil,  poor  sub-soil,  underlay- 
ing rock,  poor  air-drainage,  frost  belts, 
and  alkali  are  a  few  of  the  elements 
which  tend  to  mar  the  chances  of  ulti- 
mate success  in  fruit  raising,  in  addition 
to  the  numerous  flaws  that  may  be  ap- 
purtenant to  the  irrigation  system,  or  the 
lack  of  it.  The  opportunities  of  the 
West  stand  out  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  slower  progress  of  the  more  crowded 
and  developed  East. 


The  campaign  for  securing  a  larger 
population  is  meritorious  and  was  inau- 
gurated, and  is  being  pushed,  with  all 
sincerity.  It  is  only  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  study  of  the  business  methods 
being  employed  by  their  fellow  operators, 
that  the  loose  systems  are  countenanced 
and  encouraged.  Chambers  of  com- 
merce are  deceived  by  lack  of  investiga- 
tion. The  people  are  too  ready  to  accept 
the  reports  of  paid  editorials  and  feel  no 
qualm  in  passing  along  the  recommen- 
dations therein  contained.  A  stirring-up 
is  necessary  and  should  go  hand-in-hand 
with  the  notoriety  campaign,  and  every 
man  who  is  connected  with  the  one 
should  constitute  himself  an  investigat- 
ing committee  of  the  propositions  that 
are  going  to  confront  the  man  who  re- 
sponds to  the  advertising  of  the  West. 
Such  of  them  as  cannot  pass  muster 
should  not  only  be  frowned  upon,  but 
painted  in  their  true  colors  and  tabooed. 
Otherwise  harm  is  done  in  bringing  the 
new  man  into  the  new  country,  not  only 
to  the  immigrant,  but  to  the  men  whose 
business  is  conservative  and  reliable. 

Medicine  for  financial  ill  health,  if 
taken  without  directions,  may  be  poison. 
The  wail  of  the  man  who  has  been  plim- 
dered  may  drown  the  chorus  of  the  jubi- 
lant harvesters.  To  the  man  who  is 
compelled  to  push  it,  the  squeak  of  the 
wheelbarrow  sounds  louder  than  the 
**chug,  chug"  of  the  passing  automobile. 
Harm  is  done  in  allowing  the  newcomer 
to  be  misled.  Harm  is  done  to  the  meri- 
torious enterprise  which  needs  the  set- 
tler. Harm  is  done  to  those  who  hear 
of  the  misfortunes  of  some  and  therefore 
miss  the  genuine  opportunities  of  the 
West.  Caution,  my  friend  who  is  coming 
West!  The  wealth  is  here — do  not  let 
them  cheat  you  out  of  it.  Caution,  my 
friend  in  the  West,  or  your  fair  name 
may  be  discredited.  Make  it  your  busi- 
ness to  see  that  none  are  living  off  your 
glory.  The  treasures  of  the  West  are  no 
less  real  because  mingled  with  trash,  but 
notices  should  be  posted  upon  the  "fool- 
gold"  diggings. 


SWEET  TEAS 


Litde  Children  of  the  Soil 


By  M.  Downing  Brainard 


FEW  decades  ago  vvc 
looked  to  the  East  for  our 
seed  supply.  It  not  only 
supplied  its  own  needs, 
but  furnished  the  rest  of 
the  Union  as  well  with  all 
and  flower  seeds  it  re- 
the  virile  West  saw  the 
folly  of  sending  away  for  what  it  itself 
could  produce,  and  so  the  changeful  years 
have  seen  the  industry  transferred  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  Here  in  our  virgin 
soil  and  in  our  genial  clirme  we  have  de- 
veloped the  industry  far  ahead  of  what 
it  ever  was  in  the  East.  Here  in  the 
West  we  do  things  in  a  large  way  and 


the    vegetable 
quired.      But 


the  seed-raising  industry  is  no  excep- 
tion. The  tourist  to  the  Western  Coast 
will  see  few  sights  more  interesting  than 
the  immense  seed  farms  near  Encinal, 
Gilroy,  Salinas  and  San  Juan  in  Califor- 
nia. At  Encinal  the  gardens  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  extent ;  the  soil  is  a 
dark  rich  loam  and  is  as  smooth  as  thor- 
ough cultivation  can  make  it;  the  land 
descending  almost  imperceptibly  toward 
the  northwest.  Here  and  there  through- 
out the  fields  you  will  see  artesian  welh, 
wdiich  render  the  seed-grower  indepen- 
dent of  the  vagaries  of  the  weather  and, 
though  he  appreciates  natural  precipita- 
tion during  the  period  of  growth,  still  he 
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is  not  dependent  upon  the  rainfall,  as  he 
can  reinforce  it  with  irrigation  and  thus 
insure  a  crop. 

Immediately  after  the  first  rainfall  in 
November  the  work  of  preparing  the 
soil  for  planting  begins.  First  of  all 
come  the  onion  sets  which  are  planted  in 
November,  next  come  the  sweet  peas 
which  are  planted  about  the  first  of  the 
year.  The  onions  are  planted  in  belts, 
each  variety  having  a  separate  belt  which 


writes  up  his  log,  no  lovelorn  maiden 
notes  down  her  thoughts  day  by  day 
more  faithfully  than  does  the  seed- 
grower  write  his  journal  of  the  condi- 
tion, growth  and  nature  of  his  crop. 
Possibly  some  particularly  promising 
seed  has  been  discovered.  It  is  planted 
and  a  record  book  is  kept  in  which  is 
noted  every  item  of  interest  concerning 
its  growth  and  development.  This  record 
is  maintained  year  after  year  to  ascertain 


JAPANESE  LABORERS  HOEING  ON  A  SEED  FARM. 


is  kept  from  contact  with  its  neighbors 
on  either  side  by  a  belt  of  sweet  peas 
or  of  some  other  flower  or  vegetable. 
This  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  merging 
of  the  various  types. 

Though  the  farms  may  be  hundreds  of 
acres  in  extent,  yet  maps  are  made  of 
every  foot  of  ground  in  cultivation,  and 
each  plot,  though  it  may  be  but  a  square 
rod  of  soil,  is  given  daily  attention.  Suc- 
cessful seed-growing  is  not  a  matter  of 
guesswork  or  happen-so:  it  involves  the 


closest  detail  and  the  most  scientific  ac- 
curacy at  every  step.  No  sea  captain 
if  it  will  reproduce  itself  correctly  or  hark 
back  to  its  old  ancestry.  If  it  will  re- 
produce its  improved  qualities  from  the 
seed,  year  after  year,  then  it  is  put  on  the 
market  as  a  new  variety,  just  as  the  now 
famous  onion,  *'Prizetaker,**  so  popular 
in  the  Eastern  markets,  is  the  progeny  of 
the  well-known  onion  ''Spanish  King." 
Burbank,  the  wizard  in  the  plant  world, 
has  invented  scores  of  new  varieties  of 
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plant  life  by  a  skillful  crossing  and  blend 
ing  of  diverse  types. 

The  seed  fields  are  kept  absolutely 
clean  of  weeds,  so  as  to  insure  a  crop  of 
clean  seeds.  Not  only  are  all  weeds  re- 
moved, but  the  plants  themselves  are  in- 
spected and  every  plant  which  has  failed 
to  become  a  perfect  type  of  its  varietv 
is  weeded  out ;  it  is  a  constant  question  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  so  that  the 
plants  may  not  retrograde,  but  rather 
constantly  improve  in  quality. 


carefully  harvested,  and  kept  from  sub- 
sequent injury.  The  period  of  vitality 
differs  with  different  varieties;  some 
must  be  planted  within  a  year,  others 
maintain  their  vitality  for  several  years, 
while  certain  varieties  will  retain  their 
growing  qualities  almost  indefinitely. 
When  one  remembers  that  the  seeds  are 
shipped  not  only  all  over  the  United 
States,  but  to  China,  Japan  and  South 
Africa  as  well,  he  can  understand  the 
need  for  care  in  growing,  harvesting  and 


FIRT.D   OF   LEEKS    CN    THE   Bm. 


In  Santa  Clara  County  the  seasons  are 
long  and  the  plants  make  their  growth  in 
late  winter  and  early  spring,  while  the 
rainfall  is  abundant.  During  the  long 
rainless  summer,  when  the  California 
skies  rival  the  far-famed  skies  of  Italy 
for  their  unclouded  blueness,  when  the 
days  are  full  of  the  languorous  calm  of 
Indian  summer,  the  seeds  ripen  and  ma- 
ture and  the  promise  of  spring  is  made 
good  by  a  bounteous  fruition.  To  insure 
life    the    seeds    must    be   fully   ripened. 


handling,  for  when  some  far-off  mission- 
ary in  China  or  Siam  or  some  struggling^ 
farmer  in  the  far  quarters  of  the  world 
sends  for  seeds  he  wants  them  to  grow. 
If  they  fail  to  do  so  it  means  the  season 
will  be  lost. 

On  a  day  in  early  spring,  if  you  will 
visit  one  of  these  seed  farms  you  will  see 
a  sight  you  arie  not  apt  soon  to  forget. 
Here  in  this  350-acre  field  nothing  but 
lettuce  is  grown.  There  are,  so  the  fore- 
man informs  you,  over  a  thousand  va- 
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rieties  of  lettuce  in  this  one  field.  You 
ask  him  why  not  select  a  few  good 
varieties  and  confine  their  attention  to 
them.  He  will  tell  you — what  is  a  well- 
understood  fact  among  seed-growers — 
that  different  sections  of  the  country  de- 
mand different  varieties  of  lettuce;  in 
other  words,  there  is  a  fashion  in  lettuce 
just  as  there  is  in  women's  hats  and 
gowns.  The  variety  that  sells  best  in 
New  York  City  is  utterly  unsalable  in 
New  Orleans ;  the  variety  that  San  Fran- 


is  the  enemy — the  weeds — a  countless 
host  skulking  in  the  fence  corners,  am- 
bushed behind  the  plants,  insidious  and 
persistent.  Here  the  men  come  across 
the  field,  not  at  the  double-quick,  not  in 
a  picturesque  charge,  but  slowly,  care- 
fully, painstakingly,  and  when  they  have 
left  the  field,  victorious,  one  may  see, 
where  the  weeds  held  sway,  a  long  nar- 
row strip  of  dark  brown  soil  and  across 
the  field  long  parallel  ribbons  of  vivid 
green,   where   the   young   lettuce  plants 


LETTICE    PLANTS;    A    lU'G'S-KYE    VIEW. 


Cisco  demands  is  not  cared  for  at  our  Na- 
tional Capital,  and  so,  to  suit  all  tastes 
and  all  climates,  an  immense  variety  of 
lettuce  is  produced  here.  Look  over  the 
field ;  it  is  an  interesting  sight,  is  it  not  ? 
Here,  deployed  in  open  order  as  though 
for  skirmish  drill,  are  nearly  two  hun- 
dred men.  Instead  of  Springfields  or 
Krags,  they  are  armed  with  socket- 
shanked  hoes;  instead  of  the  regulation 
blue  they  are  uniformed  in  overalls,  cot- 
ton shirts  and  straw  hats.     Before  them 


have  emerged  from  the  rich  soil.  Let- 
tuce, by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  plants  to  grow  for  seed,  as  the 
heads  of  the  finer  varieties  are  so  firm 
that  each  head  must  be  cut  open  by  hand 
to  allow  the  seed  stalk  to  emerge  so  the 
seed  may  mature.  During  the  season  of 
growth  the  plants  are  usually  cultivated 
nine  times,  three  times  by  hand  with  hoes 
and  the  other  six  with  horse  cultivators. 

Aside  from  the  utility  and  profit  of 
seed-raising,  the  industry  appeals  to  one's 
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love  of  beauty  and  love  of  nature.  As 
you  drive  through  the  lane  you  will  see, 
stretching  away  in  long  parallel  rows, 
the  different  varieties  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  in  bloom.  Here  is  a  ribbon  of 
sweet  peas,  pearly  white  in  color,  and 
half  a  mile  long ;  next  to  it  is  a  ribbon  of 
pink  sweet  peas  awave  in  the  soft  breeze 
and  looking  like  a  ribbon  of  changeable 
silk;  row  after  row,  there  are,  of  sweet 
peas  with  all  their  varying  shades  and 
colors,  ranging  from  delicate  white  to  a 


plant  and  reap,  you  will  garner  many  a 
pot  of  gold,  for  you  will  find  that  few 
crops  will  pay  better,  in  satisfaction  as 
well  as  money,  than  seed-raising. 

Here  is  a  field  of  parsnips  abloom, 
white  as  a  field  of  cotton  at  picking  time, 
a  very  jungle  for  density,  and  higher 
than  your  head  as  you  ride  through  on 
horseback.  Yonder  are  the  great  showy 
heads  of  the  onions,  while,  in  the  field 
beyond,  like  alternate  bands  of  gold,  are 
the  turnips,  cabbages,  mustard  and  cauli- 
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dark  velvety  purple,  so  dark  it  is  almost 
black.  It  is  hard  to  believe  you  have  not 
come  across  a  section  of  the  rainbow, 
which  has  come  to  earth  and  lies  in  all 
its  glory  of  varying  color  tints  before 
you.  You  remember  the  fancy  of  your 
childhood.  You  remember  how  hope- 
fully you  used  to  pursue  the  rainbow 
to  find  the  pot  of  gold  where  its  end 
rested  on  the  earth,  and  you  almost  want 
to  dig  here  to  see  if  the  old-time  childish 
fancy  will  come  true.  Dig  if  you  will, 
for  it  will  come  true ;  if  you  will  dig  and 


flower  in  full  bloom.  Beautiful  as  is  the 
scene,  there  is  more  than  the  sense  of 
sight  that  will  be  gratified,  for  the  whole 
country  is  redolent  with  the  mingled 
odors  of  the  blossoming  fields — it  is  as 
though  you  had  happened  upon  the  spicy 
isles  or  had  been  transplanted  to  "Araby 
the  Blest,"  so  all-pervasive  are  the  odors. 
When  we  speak  of  harvest  time  we 
usually  mean  that  period  in  late  au- 
tumn when  we  bring  in  the  fruits  of  the 
field  and  orchard,  and  have  our  harvest 
festivals  in  thanksgiving  for  the  prodigal 
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bounty  of  nature;  but  on  the  seed  farm, 
harvest  is  not  a  thing  of  a  few  weeks*  du- 
ration, as  the  plants  seed  at  different 
times  and  there  are  almost  as  many  har- 
vests as  there  are  varieties  of  plants ;  in 
fact,  all  through  the  long,  sunny  summer 
days  the  different  crops  are  ripening. 

Take,  for  example,  salsify,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  known,  the  oyster  plant;  its 
seeds  must  be  gathered  by  hand  each 
morning  during  its  period  of  seed  ripen- 
ing. 

With  the  exception  of  sweet  peas,  most 
of  the  seed  tops  are  cut  by  hand,  gath- 
ered into  baskets,  from  which  they  are 
emptied  into  bags  and  then  hauled  to  the 
drying-grounds.  Here  they  are  dumped 
on  sheets,  giant-like  in  their  proportions 
— thirty  feet  wide  >ind  a  hundred  feet 
long.  Usually  four  of  these  sheets  are 
placed  side  by  side,  making  a  space  easilv 
worked  over  by  the  flailers.  Each  day 
for  two  weeks  the  seed  pods  are  turned 
over  to  permit  of  their  drying  thor- 
oughly. One  is  carried  back  to  the  old 
Biblical  times,  to  see  the  men  on  the 
threshing  floor,  as  they  stand  on  the 
flailing  sheets  and  with  a  dextrous 
sweeping  movement  strike  the  stalks. 
When  several  are  working  together,  they 
usually  move  in  unison,  as  though  each 
back,  each  pair  of  arms  and  each  flail 
was  attached  to  the  same  lever.  When 
the  threshing  is  over,  the  stalks  are  gath- 
ered together  for  burning,  while  the  seed 
is  sacked  ready  for  the  cleaning  machine. 

The  gathering  baskets  are  of  split  rat- 
tan, strong,  light  and  durable,  and  much 
more  convenient  to  handle  than  are 
sacks.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  in 
California,  the  threshing  is  usually  done 
by  Chinese  coolies,  who,  because  of  their 
stolidity  and  patience,  make  excellent 
flailers.  After  the  seed  has  been  put 
through  the  fanning  machine  to  remove 
the  chaff,  weed  seeds  and  other  foreign 
substances,  it  is  sacked  ready  for  the 
market. 

As  reliable  seedsmen  wish  to  maintain 
their  reputation,  they  usually  do  not  send 
out  seeds  which  will  not  test  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  vitaHty;  that  is  when  they 
have  counted  and  planted  one  hundred 
seeds,  unless  eigfity-five  out  of  the  hun- 
dred grow  the  seeds  are  rejected.    When 


unscrupulous  men  engage  in  the  seed 
business,  there  is  large  opportunity  for 
fraud.  While  reliable  seed-growers  and 
dealers  will  not  send  out  seeds  which  are 
not  fresh  and  true  to  name,  yet  there  are 
others  who,  having  no  reputation  to  lose, 
will  so  do,  and  then  the  innocent  pur- 
chaser is  the  one  who  must  suffer.  For 
example,  suppose  you  wish  to  buy  200 
pounds  of  alfalfa  seed.  You  find  that 
one  dealer  is  quoting  it  at  eighteen  cents, 
while  another  is  only  charging  fifteen. 

It  is  only  natural  that  you  should  pur- 
chase it  where  you  can  buy  it  cheapest 
and  yet  you  are  apt  to  find  that  cheap 
seed  is  dear  in  the  long  run.  The  small 
dealer,  of  whom  you  buy  it  at  fifteen 
cents,  if  dishonest,  will  go  to  the  large 
dealer  and  buy  one  hundred  pounds  of 
good  seed  at  the  wholesale  price  of  fif- 
teen cents,  just  what  he  is  charging  you ; 
then  he  will  purchase  an  additional  hun- 
dred pounds  of  dead  seed  at  two  dollars 
a  hundred  pounds.  This  makes  the  200 
pounds  of  seed  cost  him  seventeen  dol- 
lars. He  sells  the  two  hundred  pounds  to 
you  at  fifteen  cents  a  pound,  or  thirty 
dollars.  It  is  no  use  to  tell  him  that 
not  more  than  half  of  your  seed  grew, 
for  he  will  tell  you  that  you  did  not 
prepare  the  soil  properly,  or  that  you 
drowned  the  seed  out  with  too  much 
water,  or  that  your  field  was  foul.  You 
will  have  to  sow  twice  as  much  of  the 
fifteen-cent  seed  as  you  do  of  the  eigh- 
teen-cent  seed,  or,  in  other  words,  you 
lose  six  cents  a  pound  to  save  three  cents. 

Fresh  alfalfa  seed  when  rubbed  in  the 
hands  shows  a  bright  olive-green  tint 
and  has  a  glossy  surface,  while  the  dead 
seed  has  a  brownish  color  and  is  not 
glossy.  Cheap  seed  is  dear  in  the  long 
run ;  a  sample  of  ordinary  commercial 
alfalfa  seed  will  frequently  contain  five, 
six  and  even  seven  percent  of  weed 
seeds.  In  one  sample  pound  of  seed 
which  contained  six  and  eight-tenths  per 
cent  of  weed  seed,  it  was  found  there 
were  32,500  weed  seeds,  and  of  this  num- 
ber 5,490  were  the  seeds  of  the  dodder. 
Dodder,  it  may  be  well  to  explain,  is  one 
of  the  most  destructive  of  the  pests 
which  affect  alfalfa.  Its  seed  takes  root 
and  throws  up  a  slender  tendril,  which 
twines  about  the  alfalfa  stalk.    As  soon 
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as  the  dodder  has  found  an  alfalfa  stem, 
the  root  withers  away  and  the  dodder  be- 
comes a  parasite  upon  the  alfalfa  and, 
vampire-like,  sucks  its  life-blood. 

As  the  dodder  seed  resembles  the  al- 
falfa seed  very  closely,  it  is  quite  difficult 
to  eradicate  the  pest;  in  fact,  about  the 
only  way  to  successfully  cope  with  it  is 
to  cut  the  crop  of  alfalfa  before  the  dod- 
der has  gone  to  seed  and,  when  the  hay  is 
cured,  burn  it.  As  is  the  case  with  many 
other  plants,  alfalfa  blossoms  are  not  self- 
fertilizing  and,  since  the  pollen  from  one 
flower  must  be  brought  in  direct  contact 
with  the  pistil  of  a  different  flower  to 
produce  fertilization,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  insects  no  seed  would  be  produced, 
as  the  alfalfa,  unlike  the  corn  and  some 
others  of  similar  nature,  cannot  become 
fertile  by  the  agency  of  the  wind  blowing 
the  pollen  from  flower  to  flower,  but 
must  become  fertile  by  other  means  than 
through  its  own  agency.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  bees,  flies,  butterflies  and 
other  insects,  which  may  be  seen  in 
abundance  hovering  over  a  field  of  al- 
falfa in  bloom. 

Nature  is  a  wise  builder  and  designer, 
and  so,  for  no  other  purpose,  apparently, 
than  to  attract  the  bees,  she  has  caused 
the  alfalfa  blossoms  to  secrete  nectar.  As 
the  bees  sip  this  nectar  they  are  compelled 
to  force  their  shoulders  into  the  blossom, 
and  when  they  fly  to  the  next  blossom 
in  search  of  honeyed  treasure,  they  carry 
the  fertilizing  pollen  with  them. 

Each  year  the  Department  of  Agricul- 


ture is  importing  and  introducing  new 
seeds.  Their  agents  are  always  on  the 
alert  to  secure  new  varieties.  An  exam- 
ple of  what  the  Government  has  accom- 
plished in  the  line  of  promoting  new  in- 
dustries may  be  seen  in  the  sugar-beet 
industry.  Almost  every  Western  State, 
as  well  as  the  Government,  has  conducted 
extensive  experiments  through  their  agri- 
cultural colleges  or  experiment  stations 
in  improving  the  quality  and  increasing 
the  saccharine  deposit  in  the  beets.  Ex- 
tensive experiments  have  been  carried  on 
at  the  Union  Experiment  Station  in 
Eastern  Oregon  and  the  quality  of  the 
beets  greatly  improved  by  a  careful  se- 
lection of  the  seed  beets  under  the  super- 
vision of  A.  B.  Leckenby. 

Sugar  beets  express  their  individuality 
and  tell  their  history  in  their  leaves,  and 
to  one  who  is  versed  in  plant  lore  the 
leaves  are  as  an  open  book,  in  which  at  a 
glance  one  can  tell  whether  the  sugar 
beet  is  happy  in  its  environment  and 
whether  sunshine,  air  and  water  are  con- 
tributing their  proportionate  share  to- 
ward the  well-being  of  the  beet.  Much 
of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  semi-arid 
W^est  lies  in  the  growing  of  sugar  beets, 
as  the  almost  inexhaustible  soil  of  vol- 
canic ash  of  our  intermountain  region  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  their  growth. 

Few  occupations  are  more  healthful, 
few  are  more  profitable  than  the  raising 
of  seed  for  the  market,  and  it  is  strange 
that  more  persons  do  not  return  to 
nature  and  engage  in  this  industry. 
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The  Dispossession  of  Joe  Eben 


By  Mra.  E.  J.  Kimball 


HEN  the  whites  first  came 
to  the  valley,  Big  Joe 
burned  their  fields,  killed 
their  cattle  and  stole  their 
horses;  but  when  the  sol- 
diers came,  he  ceased  his 
active  hostilities  and  began  to  civilize 
himself.  His  frequent  visits  netted  him 
profit  in  the  shape  of  old  clothes,  an  oc- 
casional meal  and  employment. 

His  mahala  soon  learned  to  launder 
well,  so  her  services  were  also  in  great 
demand  at  the  fort.  Thus  between  them 
pieces  of  silver  began  to  find  their  way 
to  the  teepee. 

The  second  summer  after  the  establish- 
rmen  of  the  fort,  Joe  absented  himself  for 
days  at  a  time,  and,  to  all  inquiries,  his 
mahala,  who  knew  but  little  English 
answered:  "Him  hunt";  "him  fish";  or 
"him  cut  heap  wood." 

The  reason  why  "him  cut  heap  wood" 
was  quite  apparent  when  Joe  began  drag- 
ging logs  to  his  teepee  with  his  pony. 

Then  followed  chopping,  fitting  and 
chinking,  interspersed  with  much  talk 
with  the  Indians  who  gathered  to  watch 
the  wonderful  affair.  Now  and  then  a 
soldier  or  two  would  saunter  over  to 
while  away  a  few  hours  in  friendly  chat. 
As  the  building  progressed,  Joe's  am- 
bition grew;  so  by  the  time  the  walls 
stood  three  feet  high,  he  had  decided  to 
have  a  window.  No  hole  in  the  wall 
would  do  for  him,  now  that  he  was  really 
going  to  have  a  house,  it  must  have  a 
window.  But  windows  were  a  great 
luxury,  for  everything  was  brought  two 
hundred  miles  by  stage,  and  glass  must 
have  great  care  in  transportation.  Even 
so,  Joe  felt  he  could  afford  it,  as  he 
thought  of  the  shining  silver  pieces 
stored  away  in  an  old  tin  can  buried  deep 
in  the  ground  beneath  the  bedding  in  his 
teepee,    and    he    immediately    arranged 


with  the  trader  to  have  one  brought  on 
the  next  stage.  It  was  small,  to  be  sure, 
only  four  panes ;  but  Joe  proudly  counted 
out  the  money,  arranged  it  in  neat  little 
stacks  on  the  counter,  gathered  the  crate 
under  his  arm  and  sauntered  up  the  path 
past  the  fort,  so  that  all  might  see  his 
latest  acquisition. 

On  reaching  home,  he  leaned  the 
crated  window  against  the  unfinished 
house,  and  immediately  began  chipping 
and  smoothing  a  small  timber  to  fit 
against  the  frame.  For  once,  he  could 
not  work  fast  enough,  for  he  had  deter- 
mined to  have  that  window  in  place  be- 
fore any  visitors  came. 

The  news  spread :  Big  Joe  had  a  win- 
dow in  his  house!  Both  Indians  and 
whites  praised  Joe  so  freely  that  he 
grew  even  more  ambitious.  He  decided 
to  have  a  fireplace.  It  was  all  very  well 
for  Indians  whp  lived  in  teepees  to  build 
a  fire  in  the  middle,  allowing  the  smoke 
to  escape  at  the  top,  but  for  an  Indian 
who  had  assumed  the  dignity  of  living  in 
a  house,  a  fireplace  was  the  only  thing. 
So  for  the  next  few  days,  he  hung  about 
the  great  fireplace  in  the  reading-room 
at  the  fort,  until  the  mten  began  to  think 
he  had  lost  his  desire  for  a  house,  and 
confided  to  one  another  that  Indians 
were  all  alike,  just  naturally  lazy. 

One  thing  puzzled  Joe:  just  how  those 
rocks  were  held  together.  When  no  one 
was  looking  he  felt  of  the  queer  hard 
stuff  between  the  rocks,  but  could  never 
determine  what  it  was.  He  questioned 
his  mahala,  but  she  knew  nothing  about 
it.  They  would  not  ask  the  whites,  for 
this  was  their  own  secret  and  they  longed 
to  realize  to  the  fullest  the  joy  of  its 
fulfillment.  They  decided  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  doings  at  the  fort, 
earn  all  the  money  they  could,  and 
meantime,  continue  building  their  house. 
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Joe  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  pros- 
pect of  fall  wood-cutting  and  his  mahala 
equally  as  well  pleased  with  fall  house- 
cleaning.  There  were  three  reasons  for 
her  pleasure;  the  money  which  would 
help  to  finish  her  humble  home ;  the  gifts 
that  would  fall  to  her  lot ;  and  she  would 
have  an  excellent  chance  to  see  how 
white  women  kept  their  homes.  To  be 
sure,  she  had  helped  them  before;  but 
now  she  would  watch  more  closely,  for 
was  she  not  to  have  a  home  of  her  very 
own? 

The  days  passed  into  weeks,  and  the 
weeks  began  to  slip  away.  A  little 
money  was  collecting  in  the  can;  the 
g^fts  were  piling  up;  the  house  was 
nearly  finished;  and  still  no  fireplace. 
With  greater  faith  in  future  events  than 
many  more  educated  people  have,  Joe  de- 
cided to  gather  rocks.  He  selected  two 
sacks  from  the  motley  array  of  his  wife's 
treasured  presents,  took  his  lasso,  and 
rode  to  the  hills. 

Soon  after,  as  his  inahala  trudged  up 
the  hill,  she  was  accosted  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant, who  asked:  "Where  is  Joe?*' 

The  mahala  was  startled.  None  of 
her  usual  answers  would  do,  and  she 
knew  not  the  English  word  for  rocks. 
She  had  gained  a  reputation  for  being 
honest  and  truthful  which  she  valued 
greatly,  and  now  she  could  neither  tell 
where  Joe  was  nor  say  that  she  did  not 
know.  She  stared  at  the  man  an  instant, 
and  then  with  a  wave  of  her  hand  toward 
the  hills,  answered  as  best  she  could, 
"Him  go  pony."  The  Lieutenant  was 
puzzled  by  her  actions  and  told  his  wife 
to  find  out  if  possible  where  Joe  was  and 
what  he  was  doing. 

So  it  happened  that  the  officer's  good 
wife  worked  side  by  side  with  Indian 
Susie,  chatted  freely  with  her,  and  finally 
approached  the  subject  of  Joe's  where- 
abouts. Susie,  remembering  the  troubled 
look  in  the  Lieutenant's  face,  yet  know- 
ing nothing  else  to  say,  pointed  through 
the  window  and  answered,  "Him  go 
pony." 

Perplexed,  the  white  woman  contin- 
ued, "When  will  he  be  back?" 

"Maybe  tonight,  maybe  not." 

"Well,  you  see,  Susie,  I  hope  he  will 
be  back  soon,  for  we  wanted  him  to  fix 


the  fireplace;  some  of  the  rocks  have 
fallen  out." 

Susie's  eyes  shone  at  the  mention  of 
fireplace,  and,  going  over,  she  touched  a 
rock  and  said,  "Him  go  get  this.  Him 
make  'em  fireplace."  She  was  sure  of  it 
now;  for,  by  helping  repair  this  one,  he 
would  learn  what  the  queer  stuff  between 
the  rocks  was. 

As  soon  as  the  day's  work  was  done, 
she  snatched  her  baby  from  the  corner, 
her  blanket  from  the  wall,  and,  without 
waiting  to  wrap  it  around  her,  started 
off  on  a  trot.  The  little  things  her  em- 
ployer had  given  her  that  day  were  for- 
gotten in  her  haste  to  see  if  Joe  had  come 
and  tell  him  about  the  fireplace. 

While  still  some  distance  away,  she 
saw  Joe  sitting  by  the  fire  at  the  house 
door,  and  her  trot  developed  into  a 
swinging  run  which  caused  her  papoose 
to  bob  about  on  her  shoulders  in  a  man- 
ner hardly  conducive  to  sleep.  She 
crouched  beside  him  and  told  him  the 
news  between  short  breaths.  He  grunted 
his  satisfaction,  took  the  baby  from  her 
back,  and  together  they  walked  over  to 
the  pile  of  rocks  that  was  so  soon  to  ma- 
terialize into  that  old-fashioned  home 
comfort,  a  fireplace. 

Before  the  Lieutenant  had  finished  his 
breakfast  the  next  morning,  Joe  pre- 
sented himself  for  work.  He  was  sent 
to  the  commissary  for  lime,  and  with  a 
bucket  in  each  hand,  trudged  off,  saying, 
"Lime — lime — lime,"  to  himself,  fixing 
the  word  firmly  in  his  mind  and  wonder- 
ing what  it  meant. 

As  the  quartermaster  dipped  out  the 
white  stuff  from  the  barrel,  not  a  mo- 
tion escaped  Joe's  observing  eyes,  and, 
wholly  unknown  to  those  about  him,  he 
had  gained  a  bit  of  valuable  knowledge. 
The  trips  for  sand  and  water  were  joyous 
journeys  for  Joe,  bringing  him  informa- 
tion without  the  necessity  of  revealing 
his  ignorance. 

As  he  stirred  the  sizzling  mass  in  the 
box,  he  really  felt  as  though  he  were  al- 
ready stirring  the  embers  in  his  own  fire- 
place, so  interested  was  he  in  the  occupa- 
tion that  he  had  to  be  called  twice  and 
reminded  that  there  were  other  items 
than  stirring  when  one  is  repairing  a 
fireplace,    which    reproof    might    have 
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proved  unwise,  had  not  Joe  been  so  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  thoughts. 

The  work  finished,  Joe  was  told  to. 
throw  the  remaining  mixture  into  the 
sage  brush.  He  hesitated;  he  wanted 
the  stuff;  he  would  not  ask  for  it;  he 
would  offer  to  buy  it. 

The  officer's  wife  appeared  just  in 
time  to  interpret  Joe's  attitude.  "John," 
she  said  to  the  Lieutenant,  "why  not  give 
Joe  that  bit  of  mortar?  Susie  said  he 
was  going  to  make  a  fireplace." 

Joe's  eyes  expressed  his  gratitude  bet- 
ter than  his  lips  could  have  done.  It  was 
a  light  burden  he  carried  home  that  day. 

In  a  few  days,  smoke  was  issuing  from 
the  well-built  chimney  of  Joe's  cabin, 
while  he  and  his  nmhala  toasted  their 
moccasined  toes  and  roasted  their  fat 
potatoes  without  the  usual  discomfort  of 
smoke,  other  than  rolled  in  clouds  from 
their  own  pipes. 

For  days  the  log  cabin  was  filled  with 
visitors,  who  found  it  more  cozy  than 
their  teepees,  and  Joe's  sacks  of  beans 
and  potatoes  grew  rapidly  fewer  as  a 
consequence. 

When  the  glamor  was  worn  off  the 
fireplace,  and  the  beans  and  potatoes 
ceased  to  make  their  appearance  in  such 
satisfying  quantities,  Joe's  visitors  left, 
and  he  and  Susie  were  again  alone.  Then 
he  cast  his  eye  about  for  other  improve- 
ments, which  would  raise  him  higher  yet 
in  the  opinions  of  his  fellow  men  and  in- 
cidentally make  him  more  comfortable. 
A  door!  That  was  it.  A  blanket  was 
all  right  for  the  flap  to  a  teepee,  but  a 
house,  especially  his  house,  must  have  a 
door. 

That  night  he  dug  up  the  old  tin  can 
and  again  laboriously  counted  the  coins, 
carefully  stacking  what  he  thought  would 
be  enough  to  buy  lumber  for  a  door. 

The  door  up  and  duly  exhibited  with 
pride,  Joe  found  that  a  floor  was  an  ab- 
solute necessity.  Again  he  counted  his 
money,  which  by  this  time  was  burning 
the  can  as  our  money  burns  our  pockets. 

Fearing  it  was  not  enough,  he  tied  it 
all  in  a  red  handkerchief,  dropped  it  into 
his  pocket,  wrapped  his  blanket  about 
him  as  usual,  that  no  one  might  suspect 
his  wealth,  and  sauntered  to  the  store. 

Lumber  was  high,  and  the  trader,  true 


to  the  instincts  of  his  kind,  tacked  on  a 
few  more  cents  because  of  the  Indian's 
ignorance  of  prices,  and  began  to  meas- 
ure off  the  amount  Joe  could  have  for 
"eight  bits."  Joe  was  now  indeed  face 
to  face  with  a  problem.  How  much  did 
he  need?  He  had  never  in  any  way 
measured  his  house.  He  thought  of  the 
door,  and  speculated  as  to  how  many 
doors  would  make  the  floor;  but,  again, 
how  big  was  the  door? 

His  mind  being  a  closed  book  to  the 
greedy  trader,  the  latter  stamped  impa- 
tiently away  to  wait  with  smiles  and 
great  courtesy  on  "Old  Johnson,"  the 
Cattle  King  of  the  valley,  who  had  come 
to  purchase  supplies  for  his  ranch.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  the  amount 
of  money  that  can  be  lured  from  a  rich 
and  generous  white  customer,  by  ap- 
parently allowing  him  the  best  of  the 
bargain,  and  the  few  small  coins  that 
can  be  squeezed  from  an  Indian's  meager 
hoard  by  the  most  rigid  system  of 
changed  prices. 

The  trader  gone,  Joe  measured  first 
with  his  eye  and  then  with  his  hand  a 
board  that  looked  long  enough  to  reach 
across  the  end  of  his  cabin.  He  pondered 
long  and  anxiously,  measured  again  and 
again,  decided  and  retracted  his  decision. 
It  was  important  that  he  waste  not  a  bit. 
His  countenance  cleared.  He  set  off 
toward  home  on  a  trot.  The  sour, 
grasping,  old  trader  caught  sight  of  the 
blanketed  figure  hurrying  past  the  win- 
dow, and,  rushing  to  the  door,  called 
after  him.  But  Joe  was  too  intent  on 
his  own  business  to  care  a  fig  what  the 
trader  wanted,  and  kept  on  his  course 
without  as  much  as  turning  his  head. 

The  crabbed  trader  cursed  things  in 
general  and  the  big  Indian  in  particular, 
remarking  in  no  uncertain  tones  that  "the 
sly  old  fox  probably  made  off  with  all 
he  could  hide  under  his  blanket.  I  tell 
you,  a  man  can  scarcely  scrape  together 

a  living  in  a  place  Hke  this  for 

redskins  swipe  enough  to  eat  up  all  the 

profits.     Why  the  other  day "  and 

then  followed  a  tirade  about  the  Indians, 
which  can  be  heard  any  day  at  any  In- 
dian trading  post,  containing  much 
truth  and  more  exaggeration. 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  Joe 
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was  back,  riding  his  pony  and  carrying 
a  slender  sapling.  The  trader  who,  after 
careful  investigation,  was  unable  to  as- 
sert with  assurance  what  was  missing, 
wisely  refrained  from  accusing  Joe  of 
theft,  and  went  rather  reluctantly  to  the 
lumber-pile.  Joe  measured  off  two 
lengths  of  the  sapling  and  demanded: 
"How  much  him  cost?" 

The  trader  set  his  price,  and  Joe  ar- 
ranged the  coins  on  a  board;  then  an- 
other the  same  length  was  laid  beside  the 
first  and  another  stack  of  silver  pieces 
was  placed  upon  the  board.  These  ac- 
tions were  repeated  until  Joe's  remaining 
cash  would  no  longer  buy  a  board.  The 
pile  of  lumber  seemed  pitifully  small ;  but 
Joe,  feeling  he  had  been  cheated,  gave  no 
outward  sign  of  his  disappointment, 
bound  the  boards  with  his  lasso,  tied 
them  to  his  saddle,  and  with  his  hand  on 
the  rope,  helped  his  little  pony  drag  them 
slowly  home. 

Beginning  at  the  door,  he  laid  his 
floor,  with  logs  for  support.  There  was 
enough  for  only  about  two-thirds  of  his 
cabin,  St)  his  dream  was  never  quite 
realized,  his  pride  never  quite  recovered 
from  the  disappointment,  and  his  am- 
bition never  soared  quite  so  high  again. 

As  the  years  went  by,  a  little  cheap 
furniture  found  its  way  to  the  humble 
cabin :  a  table,  a  trunk,  and  a  few  chairs. 
Joe  and  his  viahala  were  proud  and  con- 
tented. Comparing  themselves  with 
most  of  their  tribe,  they  had  much  to 
make  them  happy. 

One  day  the  Lieutenant  called  Joe  into 
his  office,  and,  as  gently  as  possible,  in- 
formed him  that  the  government  in 
forming  the  Military  Reservation,  had 
seen  fit  to  take  his  little  field  and  home. 
Perhaps  after  a  while  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  move.  The  long-buried  hatred 
leaped  to  Joe's  face  and  only  the  thought 
of  the  Lieutenant's  kindness  to  him  pre- 
vented him  from  instantly  carrying  out 
his  first  impulse. 

Having  done  his  official  duty,  and 
noting  the  expression  of  Joe's  face,  the 
really  kind-hearted  officer  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  be  lenient,  and  hastily  added: 
"But  you  need  not  go,  Joe,  as  long  as  I 
am  here.  Someone  else  may  compel  you 
to  find  another  place  to  live.    The  land 


does  not  belong  to  you,  you  know;  it 
really  belongs  to  the  White  Father,  and, 
when  he  wants  to  use  it,  he  just  takes  it 
and  no  one  can  help  it." 

Unconvinced,  Joe  turned  on  his  moc- 
casined  heel,  and  sped  down  the  hill, 
firmly  resolved  that  his  faithful  rifle 
should  speak  many  times,  if  need  be,  be- 
fore he  would  leave  his  beloved  cabin  be- 
neath the  great  pine  tree. 

He  paused  at  the  foot -log  that  spanned 
the  creek  and  leaned  against  a  great 
rock.  As  motionless  as  the  rock  itself, 
he  stood,  but  his  eyes  beheld  in  every  de- 
tail the  home  that  had  been  his  so  long. 
The  birds  were  singing  in  the  pine,  the 
water  was  winding  its  way  through  the 
garden,  his  tnahala  was  sitting  in  the 
door,  his  boys  were  playing  in  the  yard. 

Bitterness  rankled  in  his  breast.  He 
longed  again  to  burn  fields,  to  kill  cattle, 
and  to  drive  from  the  valley  the  greedy, 
grasping  Pale  Faces. 

He  knew  not  and  cared  not  of  the 
rights  of  the  Great  White  Father,  but  he 
learned  by  experience  of  his  power.  This 
was  to  be  his  reward  for  years  of  sub- 
mission, of  friendliness  to  the  soldiers, 
the  Great  White  Father's  messengers. 
To  move  indeed!  How  could  he  move 
his  home,  the  tree,  the  spring,  the  gar- 
den? The  cabin  with  its  fireplace,  that 
he  had  planned  and  worked  and  saved 
to  build,  must  he  tear  it  down  like  a 
common  teepee? 

True  to  his  word,  the  Lieutenant  did 
not  molest  him,  and,  within  two  years 
the  soldiers  were  removed,  and  the  build- 
ings of  the  garrison  were  guarded  by  a 
man  whose  chief  concern  was  to  draw 
his  pay.  Joe's  heart  grew  less  heavy, 
and  he  gathered  wild  fruit  and  berries  as 
of  yore. 

In  a  few  years  a  new  regime  began  at 
the  old  fort.  The  government  sent  a  Su- 
perintendent to  gather  in  the  Indian 
youths  and  maidens  and  teach  them  the 
White  Man's  knowledge.  To  this  scheme 
Joe  was  inclined  to  be  friendly,  espe- 
cially as  he  saw  that  they  were  well  cared 
for  and  had  plenty  of  food. 

There  came  a  day  when  Joe  was  called 
to  the  Superintendent's  ofiice  and  in- 
formed of  the  contents  of  a  cenain  long 
letter  from  Washington.    He  had  nearly 
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learned  to  respect  the  Great  White 
Father  and  his  ways;  but  here  was  that 
ix)werful  hand  raised  against  him  again. 
Instantly,  the  old  war-spirit  showed  it- 
self in  every  line  of  Joe's  face  and  every 
muscle  of  his  tense  body.  He  leaned 
forward  and  fixed  his  glittering  eyes  on 
the  little  Superintendent,  who  shrank 
l^ack  as  though  he  had  seen  a  vision 
of  the  devil. 

Joe  raised  his  clenched  fist,  muttering 
between  short  breaths :  *' Paper  lie.  Land 
mine.  Spring  mine.  House  mine.  White 
r'ather  no  been  here  'tall.  I  been  here 
long  time,  make  home.  Many  years  me 
eat,  me  sleep  on  that  land.  Mine,  mine, 
mine.     You  sabe?    Me  no  go." 

The  little  Superintendent  wisely  de- 
cided to  overlook  the  matter,  until  an  In- 
spector should  come  at  least. 

For  a  time  Joe  tilled  his  soil  in  peace, 
with  a  fearlessness  born  of  his  love  for 
his  home  and  knowledge  of  his  personal 
power. 

Then  another  superintendent,  Livings- 
ton, came  to  replace  the  first.  He  began 
his  work  by  repairing  the  buildings 
and  replenishing  the  commissary, 
which  practical  turn  of  affairs  ap- 
pealed to  Joe,  and  raised  Livings- 
ton a  point  in  his  opinion.  He  noti- 
fied the  ranchers  to  keep  their  stock  off 
Indian  allotments,  thus  unconsciously 
raising  himself  a  little  higher  in  Joe's  es- 
timation. But,  when  he  ordered  the  In- 
dians to  remove  their  camps  from  the 
school-grounds  and  tore  down  the  old 
log  buildings  they  had  used  for  gam- 
bling-dens, Joe's  anger  rose,  and  he 
thought  this  man,  too,  had  his  hand 
raised  against  the  Indians. 

While  looking  over  old  reports,  Liv- 
ingston found  the  order  to  remove  Joe 
to  his  allotment  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  it  out.  Joe  was  sum- 
moned and  the  letter  again  read  to  him. 
His  black  eyes  blazed ;  he  sprang  to  his 
feet,  his  hand  on  his  knife. 

"Paper  lie.  Heap  lie.  White  Father 
lie.  You  lie.  Land  mine.  No  White 
Father's.  He  no  been  there.  Me  been 
there  many,  many  moons.  My  father, 
he  been  there  before  me.  Me  eat  there. 
Me  sleep  there.  Me  make  house  there. 
No    yours.      No    White    Father's    land. 


mine.  House  mine.  Tree  mine.  Me  say, 
me  no  go !" 

Livingston  had  spent  thirty  years  on 
the  frontier,  from  choice,  and  feared  no 
man,  neither  Indian  nor  white.  He  sat 
unmoved  during  Joe's  demonstration, 
then  said :  **]oe,  listen  to  me.  The  White 
Father  must  be  obeyed.  His  will  is  law. 
This  reservation,  this  valley,  these  moun- 
tains, are  all  his.  He  is  all  powerful.  It 
will  do  you  no  good  to  resist  him; 
you  must  move.  Tomorrow  Mr. 
Drodney  will  bring  a  team  and 
some  Indian  boys  and  help  you  move 
to  your  allotment.  I  will  lend  you  a  team 
and  farming  implements,  and  show  you 
how  to  use  them ;  and  you  will  soon  have 
a  better  home  than  you  have  now." 

"Me  no  want  new  home.  Me  no  go." 
and  Joe  turned  his  back  on  the  Superin- 
tendent and  stalked  out  of  the  office. 

Joe  gone,  Livingston  lit  his  pipe,  and, 
resting  his  elbow  upon  his  desk,  re-read 
the  order.  He  was  not  in  good  standing 
with  the  powers  that  be,  that  were 
vaguely  known  to  Joe  as  "The  Great 
White  Father."  This  stern'  warm- 
hearted, white-haired  Livingston,  was 
too  devoted  to  duty,  as  he  saw  it,  too 
good  a  friend  of  the  Indians,  and  too 
great  an  enemy  to  the  graft  and  fraud. 
If  he  -disobeyed  this  order,  it  meant  the 
loss  of  his  position,  the  triumph  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  end  of  his  life-work. 
Clearly,  Joe  must  be  dispossessed;  Liv- 
ingston knew  that,  though  the  Indian 
had  no  title  that  would  stand  in  a  court 
of  law,  in  that  great  court  where  eternal 
justice  sits  enthroned,  Joe's  case  was 
good  and  his  title  clear.  He  knew  that 
Joe  was  morally  right;  and  that  to  re- 
move him  was  a  rank  injustice. 

At  length,  Livingston  knocked  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe,  filed  away  the 
troublesome  letter,  and  rang  for  his  or- 
derly. 

"Johnny,"  said  he,  "go  tell  Mr. 
Drodney  to  come  to  the  office  at  once." 
He  spread  some  papers  upon  the  desk, 
re-lit  his  pipe,  and  pretended  to  be  deeply 
engrossed  when  Drodney,  his  industrial 
teacher,  entered  the  office. 

After  he  had  kept  Drodney  standing 
before  him  for  a  few  minutes,  as  was  his 
habit  with  his  subordinates,  he  took  the 
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order  from  the  file,  and  said:  "Mr. 
Drodney,  I  have  a  letter  from  the  de- 
partment, ordering  me  to  place  Joe  Eben 
on  his  allotment.  It  is  the  quarter  east 
of  old  Louey^s  place.  In  the  morning, 
after  line-up,  take  six  of  the  larger  boys 
and  the  team,  go  over  to  Joe's  house  and 
move  it  and  all  his  things  to  his  allot- 
ment. I  will  have  Hickerson,  the  deputy 
sheriff,  go  with  you ;  for  Joe  may  not  be 
quite  ready  to  move." 

Now,  Drodney  had  been  a  soldier  of 
the  garrison  in  the  time  of  the  army.  He 
knew  Joe  Eben,  and  knew  that,  if  Joe 
was  not  ready  to  move,  it  might  not  be 
exactly  safe  to  try  to  move  him;  so  that 
evening  he  carefully  cleaned  and  oiled 
his  Colt's  and  filled  his  pocket  with 
cartridges.  In  the  morning  he  selected 
his  detail  from  among  the  Pit  Rivers, 
who  were  the  traditional  enemies  of  Joe 
and  his  tribe. 

As  the  team  approached  Joe's  cabin 
(Drodney  driving,  with  Hickerson  beside 
him,  and  the  Indian  boys  behind),  a  shot 
rang  out  in  the  morning  air  and  a  bullet 
whistled  so  perilously  near  that  Hicker- 
son tumbled  over  backward  into  the  bed 
of  the  wagon.  Drodney  leaped  out  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  the  Indian  boys 
scattered  pell-mell  into  the  sage  brush, 
and  sped  away;  while  Big  Joe's  war- 
whoop  sounded  in  their  ears  and  lent 
wings  to  their  feet.  Big  Joe  had  hurled 
his  defiance  at  the  Great  White  Father! 

Livingston  listened  without  comment 
to  Drodney's  report.  "You  may  take  your 
detail,  and  finish  weeding  the  school- 
house  garden,"  was  all  he  said. 

Drodney  gone,  he  filled  and  lit  his 
pipe,  seated  himself  at  the  typewriter, 
and  composed  a  message;  then  tapped 
the  bell  for  his  orderly.  Handing  the 
boy  his  message,  he  looked  through  his 
purse,  took  out  a  ten-dollar  bill,  which 
he  gave  to  the  Indian  (whom  most  peo- 
ple consider  a  natural  thief),  and  said : 

"Johnny,   the   message    will    be   sixty 


cents ;  get  me  two  packages  of  Bull  Dur- 
ham, and  yourself  some  candy.  You 
will  bring  me  nine  dollars  change." 

Four  days  later  the  stage  stopped  be- 
fore the  superintendent's  cottage,  and 
the  grim-faced  United  States  Marshal, 
Evans,  and  a  deputy,  alighted.  That 
night  Livingston  entertained  his  guests 
with  the  history  of  Joe  Eben  and  an  ac- 
count of  Drodney's  discomfiture.  Then 
plans  were  laid  for  the  Indian's  capture. 

The  grey  veil  that  hung  over  the  black 
Nevada  hills  was  just  tinged  with  rose, 
when  the  sensitive  ear  of  Joe's  wakeful 
mahala  detected  a  cautious  footfall,  and 
she  touched  her  man,  ever  so  lightly  on 
the  shoulder.  At  once  Joe  was  awake 
and  on  the  alert;  his  hand  went  out  to 
his  ever-ready  rifle;  he  rose  and  stood 
listening,  just  before  his  fireplace,  where 
a  few  embers  yet  glowed. 

Again,  that  cautious  footstep,  just 
outside  the  door.  Joe's  face  at  once  be- 
came set,  his  faculties  quiveringly  alert, 
his  muscles  tense.  He  stood  like  a 
bronze  statue,  his  rifle  at  the  ready, 
pointed  toward  the  door.  A  hand  felt 
stealthily  for  the  latch ;  the  door  opened, 
and  grim-faced  Marshal  Evans  stepped 
into  the  room.  A  tongue  of  flame  leaped 
from  the  muzzle  of  Joe's  rifle,  and  Evans 
fell  forward  without  a  groan,  shot 
through  the  brain;  while  Joe's  war-cry 
blended  with  the  rifle  shot  and  woke  the 
echoes  in  the  hills. 

Drodney  was  one  of  the  posse.  Now, 
Drodney  knew  Joe  Eben,  and,  keeping 
out  of  range  of  the  door,  crept  to  the 
rear  of  the  cabin,  and  crouched  beneath 
the  window.  Just  as  Evans  fell,  and  be- 
fore Joe's  cry  of  defiance  had  ceased  to 
echo,  Drodney  rose  up  and  thrusting  his 
rifle  through  the  window,  fired  point- 
blank  into  the  Indian's  back.  The  Indian 
pitched  forward,  headlong,  into  his  fire- 
place, and  his  life-blood  extinguished 
the  dying  embers. 

Joe  Eben  had  been  dispossessed. 


Martin  Eden 


By  Jack  London 
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jHE  sun  of  Martin's  good 
fortune  rose.  The  day 
after  Ruth's  visit  he  re- 
ceived a  check  for  three 
dollars  from  a  New  York 
scandal  weekly  in  payment 
for  tliree  uJ  his  triolets.  Two  days  later 
a  newspaper  published  in  Chicago  ac- 
cepted his  **Treasure  Hunters,"  promis- 
ing to  pay  ten  dollars  for  it  on  publica- 
tion. The  price  was  small,  but  it  was  the 
first  article  he  had  written,  his  very  first 
attempt  to  express  his  thought  on  the 
printed  page.  To  cap  everything,  the 
adventure  serial  for  boys,  his  second  at- 
tempt, was  accepted  before  the  end  of 
the  week  by  a  juvenile  monthly  calling 
itself  Youth  and  Age.  It  was  true,  the 
serial  was  twenty-one  thousand  words, 
and  they  offered  to  pay  him  sixteen  dol- 
lars on  publication,  which  was  something 
like  seventy-five  cents  a  thousand  words; 
but  it  was  equally  true  that  it  was  the 
second  thing  he  had  attempted  to  write 
and  that  he  was  himself  thoroughly 
aware  of  its  clumsy  worthlessness. 

But  even  his  earliest  efforts  were  not 
marked  with  the  clumsiness  of  medioc- 
rity. What  characterized  them  was  the 
clumsiness  of  too-great  strength — ^the 
clumsiness  which  the  tyro  betrays  when 
he  crushes  butterflies  with  battering 
rams  and  hammers  out  vignettes  with  a 
war-club.  So  it  was  that  Martin  was 
glad  to  sell  his  early  efforts  for  songs. 
He  knew  them  for  what  they  were,  and 
it  had  not  taken  him  long  to  acquire  this 
knowledge.  What  he  pinned  his  faith  to 
was  his  later  work.  He  had  striven  to 
be  something  more  than  a  mere  writer 
of  magazine  fiction.  He  had  sought  to 
equip  himself  with  the  tools  of  artistry. 


On  the  other  hand,  he  had  not  sacrificed 
strength.  His  conscious  aim  had  been  to 
increase  his  strength  by  avoiding  excess 
of  strength.  Nor  had  he  departed  from 
his  love  of  reality.  His  work  was  real- 
ism, though  he  had  endeavored  to  fuse 
with  it  the  fancies  and  beauties  of  imag- 
ination. What  he  sought  was  an  impas- 
sioned realism,  shot  through  with  human 
aspiration  and  faith.  What  he  wanted 
was  life  as  it  was,  with  all  its  spirit- 
groping  and  soul-reaching  left  in. 

He  had  discovered,  in  the  course  of 
his  reading,  two  schools  of  fiction.  One 
treated  of  man  as  a  god,  ignoring  his 
earthly  origin;  the  other  treated  of  him 
as  a  clod,  ignoring  his  heaven-sent 
dreams  and  divine  possibilities.  Both 
the  god  and  the  clod  schools  erred,  in 
Martin's  estimation,  and  erred  through 
too-great  singleness  of  sight  and  pur- 
pose. There  was  a  compromise  that  ap- 
proximated the  truth,  though  it  flattered 
not  the  school  of  god,  while  it  challenged 
the  brute-savageness  of  the  school  of 
clod.  It  was  his  story,  "Adventure," 
which  had  dragged  with  Ruth,  that  Mar- 
tin believed  had  achieved  his  ideal  of  the 
true  in  fiction;  and  it  was  in  an  essay, 
"God  and  Clod,"  that  he  had  expressed 
his  views  on  the  whole  general  subject. 

But  "Adventure,"  and  all  that  he 
deemed  his  best  work,  still  went  begging 
among  the  editors.  His  early  work 
counted  for  nothing  in  his  eyes  except 
for  the  money  it  brought,  and  his  horror 
stories,  two  of  which  he  had  sold,  he  did 
not  consider  high  work  nor  his  best 
work.  To  him  they  were  frankly  imag- 
inative and  fantastic,  though  invested 
with  all  the  glamor  oi  the  real,  wherein 
lay  their  power.    This  investiture  of  the 
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grotesque  and  impossible  with  reality,  he 
looked  upon  as  a  trick,  a  skillful  trick  at 
best.  Great  literature  could  not  reside  in 
such  a  field.  Their  artistry  was  high, 
but  he  denied  the  worthwhileness  of  ar- 
tistry when  divorced  from  humanness. 
The  trick  had  been  to  fling  over  the  face 
of  his  artistry  a  mask  of  humanness,  and 
this  he  had  done  in  the  half-dozen  or  so 
stories  of  the  horror  brand  he  had  writ- 
ten before  he  emerged  upon  the  high 
peaks  of  "Adventure,"  "Joy,"  "The  Pot," 
and  "Wine  of  Life." 

The  three  dollars  he  received  for  the 
triolets  he  used  to  eke  out  a  precarious 
existence  against  the  arrival  of  the  White 
Mouse  check.  He  cashed  the  first  check 
with  the  suspicious  Portuguese  grocer, 
paying  a  dollar  on  account  and  dividing 
the  remaining  two  dollars  between  the 
baker  and  the  fruit-store.  Martin  was 
not  yet  rich  enough  to  afford  meat,  and 
he  was  on  slim  allowance  when  the 
White  Mouse  check  arrived.  He  was 
divided  on  the  cashing  of  it.  He  had 
never  been  in  a  bank  in  his  life,  much 
less  been  in  one  on  business,  and  he  had 
a  naive  and  childlike  desire  to  walk  into 
one  of  the  big  banks  down  in  Oakland 
and  fling  down  his  endorsed  check  for 
forty  dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  prac- 
tical common  sense  ruled  that  he  should 
cash  it  with  his  grocer  and  thereby  make 
an  impression  that  would  later  result  in 
an  increase  of  credit.  Reluctantly  Mar- 
tin yielded  to  the  claims  of  the  grocer, 
paying  his  bill  with  him  in  full,  and  re- 
ceiving in  change  a  pocketful  of  jingling 
coin.  Also,  he  paid  the  other  tradesmen 
in  full,  redeemed  his  suit  and  his  bicycle, 
paid  one  month's  rent  on  the  typewriter, 
and  paid  Maria  the  overdue  month  for 
his  room  and  a  month  in  advance.  This 
left  him  in  his  pocket,  for  emergencies, 
a  balance  of  nearly  three  dollars. 

In  itself,  this  small  sum  seemed  a  for- 
tune. Immediately  on  recovering  his 
clothes  he  had  gone  to  see  Ruth,  and  on 
the  way  he  could  not  refrain  from  jing- 
ling the  Httle  handful  of  silver  in  his 
pocket.  He  had  been  so  long  without 
money,  that,  like  a  rescued  starving  man 
who  cannot  let  the  unconsumed  food  out 
of  his  sight,  Martin  could  not  keep  his 
hand  off  the  silver.     He  was  not  mean, 


nor  avaricious,  but  the  nwDney  meant 
more  than  so  many  dollars  and  cents.  It 
stood  for  success,  and  the  eagles  stamped 
upon  the  coins  were  to  him  so  many 
winged  victories. 

It  came  to  him  insensibly  that  it  was  a 
very  good  world.  It  certainly  appeared 
more  beautiful  to  him.  For  weeks  it  had 
been  a  very  dull  and  somber  world ;  but 
now,  with  nearly  all  debts  paid,  three 
dollars  jingling  in  his  pocket,  and  in  his 
mind  the  consciousness  of  success,  the 
sun  shone  bright  and  warm,  and  even  a 
rain-squall  that  soaked  unprepared  pe- 
destrians seemed  a  merry  happening  to 
him.  When  he  starved,  his  thoughts  had 
dwelt  often  upon  the  thousands  he  knew 
were  starving  the  world  over;  but  now 
that  he  was  feasted  full,  the  fact  of  the 
thousands  starving  was  no  longer  preg- 
nant in  his  brain.  He  forgot  about  them, 
and,  being  in  love,  remembered  the  count- 
less lovers  in  the  world.  Without  de- 
liberately thinking  about  it,  motifs  for 
love-lyrics  began  to  agitate  his  brain. 
Swept  away  by  the  creative  impulse,  he 
got  off  the  electric  car,  without  vexation, 
two  blocks  beyond  his  crossing. 

He  found  a  number  of  persons  in  the 
Morse  home.  Ruth's  two  girl-cousins 
were  visiting  her  from  San  Rafael,  and 
Mrs.  Morse,  under  pretext  of  entertain- 
ing them,  was  pursuing  her  plan  ot  sur- 
rounding Ruth  with  young  people.  The 
campaign  had  begun  during  Martin's  en- 
forced absence,  and  was  already  in  full 
swing.  She  was  making  a  point  of  hav- 
ing at  the  house  men  who  were  doing 
things.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  cousins 
Dorothy  and  Florence,  Martin  encoun- 
tered two  university  professors,  one  of 
Latin,  the  other  of  English;  a  young 
army  officer  just  back  from  the  Philip- 
pines, one-time  schoolmate  of  Ruth;  a 
young  fellow  named  Melville,  private 
secretary  to  Joseph  Perkins,  head  of  the 
San  Francisco  Trust  Company;  and 
finally,  of  the  men,  a  live  bank  cashier, 
Charles  Hapgood,  a  youngish  man  of 
thirty-five,  graduate  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, member  of  the  Nile  Club  and  the 
Unity  Club,  and  a  conservative  speaker 
for  the  Republican  Party  during  cam- 
paigns— in  short,  a  rising  young  man  in 
every  way.    Among  the  women  was  one 
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who  painted  po^  traits,  another  who  was  a 
professional  n.usician,  and  still  another 
who  possess<  d  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Sociology  and  who  was  locally  famous 
for  her  social  settlement  work  in  the 
slums  of  San  Francisco.  But  the  women 
did  not  count  for  much  in  Mrs.  Morse's 
plan.  At  the  best,  they  were  necessary 
accessories.  The  men  who  did  things 
must  be  drawn  to  the  house  somehow. 

"Don't  get  excited  when  you  talk," 
Ruth  admonished  Martin,  before  the  or- 
deal of  introduction  began. 

He  bore  himself  a  bit  stiffly  at  first, 
oppressed  by  a  sense  of  his  own  awk- 
wardness, especially  of  his  shoulders, 
which  were  up  to  their  old  trick  of 
threatening  destruction  to  furniture  and 
■ornaments.  Also,  he  was  rendered  self- 
conscious  by  the  company.  He  had 
never  before  been  in  contact  with  such 
exalted  beings  nor  with  so  many  of  them. 
Melville,  the  bank  cashier,  fascinated 
him,  and  he  resolved  to  investigate  him 
at  the  first  opportunity.  For  underneath 
Martin's  awe,  lurked  his  own  assertive 
ego,  and  he  felt  the  urge  to  measure  him- 
self with  these  men  and  women  and  to 
find  out  what  they  had  learned  from  the 
books  and  life  which  he  had  not  learned. 

Ruth's  eyes  roved  to  him  frequently 
to  see  how  he  was  getting  on,  and  she 
was  surprised  and  gladdened  by  the  ease 
with  which  he  got  acquainted  with  her 
cousins.  He  certainly  did  not  grow  ex- 
cited, while  being  seated  removed  from 
him  the  worry  of  his  shoulders.  Ruth 
knew  them,  for  clever  girls,  superficially 
brilliant,  and  she  could  scarcely  under- 
stand their  praise  of  Martin  later  that 
night  at  going  to  bed.  But  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  wit  in  his  own  class,  a  gay 
quizzer  and  laughter-maker  at  dances 
and  Sunday  picnics,  had  found  the  mak- 
ing of  fun  and  the  breaking  of  good- 
natured  lances  simple  enough  in  this  en- 
vironment. And  on  this  evening  success 
stood  at  his  back,  patting  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  telling  him  that  he  was 
making  good,  so  that  he  could  afford  to 
laiigh  and  make  laughter  and  remain 
unabashed. 

Later,  Ruth's  anxiety  found  justifica- 
tion. Martin  and  Professor  Caldwell 
had  got  together  in  a  conspicuous  cor- 


ner, and  though  Martin  no  longer  wove 
the  air  with  his  hands,  to  Ruth's  critical 
eye  he  permitted  his  own  eyes  to  flash 
and  glitter  too  frequently,  talked  too 
rapidly  and  warmly,  grew  too  intense, 
and  allowed  his  aroused  blood  to  redden 
his  cheeks  too  much.  He  lacked  decorum 
and  control,  and  was  in  decided  contrast 
to  the  young  professor  of  English  with 
whom  he  talked. 

But  Martin  was  not  concerned  with 
appearances.  He  had  been  swift  to  note 
the  other's  trained  mind  and  to  appre- 
ciate his  command  of  knowledge.  Fur- 
thermore, Professor  Caldwell  did  not 
realize  Martin's  concept  of  the  average 
English  professor.  Martin  wanted  him  to 
talk  shop,  and,  though  he  seemed  averse 
at  first,  succeeded  in  making  him  do  it. 
For  Martin  did  not  see  why  a  man  should 
not  talk  shop. 

"It  's  absurd  and  unfair,"  he  had  told 
Ruth  weeks  before,  "this  objection  to 
talking  shop.  For  what  reason  under 
the  sun  do  men  and  women  come  to- 
gether if  not  for  the  exchange  of  the 
best  that  is  in  them !  And  the  best  that 
is  in  them  is  what  they  are  interested  in, 
the  thing  by  which  they  make  their  liv- 
ing, the  thing  they  Ve  specialized  on  and 
sat  up  days  and  nights  over,  and  even 
dreamed  about.  Imagine  Mr.  Butler 
living  up  to  social  etiquette  and  enunciat- 
ing his  views  on  Paul  Verlaine  or  the 
German  drama,  or  the  novels  of  D'Annim- 
zio.  We  'd  be  bored  to  death.  I,  for 
one,  if  I  must  listen  to  Mr.  Butler,  pre- 
fer to  hear  him  talk  about  his  law.  It 's 
the  best  that  is  in  him,  and  life  is  so 
short  that  I  want  the  best  of  every  man 
and  woman  I  meet." 

"But,"  Ruth  had  objected,  "there  are 
the  topics  of  general  interest  to  all." 

"There,  you  mistake,"  he  had  rushed 
on.  "All  persons  in  society,  all  cliques 
in  society— or,  rather,  nearly  all  persons 
and  cliques — ^ape  their  betters.  Now, 
who  are  the  best  betters?  The  idlers, 
the  wealthy  idlers.  They  do  not  know, 
as  a  rule,  the  things  known  by  the  per- 
sons who  are  doing  something  in  the 
world.  To  listen  to  conversation  about 
such  things  would  mean  to  be  bored, 
wherefore  the  idlers  decree  that  such 
things  are  shop  and  must  not  be  talked 
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about.  Likewise  they  decree  the  things 
that  are  not  shop  and  which  may  be 
talked  about,  and  those  things  are  the 
latest  operas,  latest  novels,  cards,  bil- 
liards, cocktails,  automobiles,  horse 
shows,  trout-fishing,  tuna-fishing,  big 
game  shooting,  yacht-sailing,  and  so  forth 
— and  mark  you,  these  are  the  things  the 
idlers  know..  In  all  truth,  they  consti- 
tute the  shop-talk  of  the  idlers.  And  the 
funniest  part  of  it  is  that  many  of  the 
clever  people,  and  all  the  would-be  clever 
people,  allow  the  idlers  so  to  impose 
upon  them.  As  for  me,  I  want  the  best 
a  man  's  got  in  him,  call  it  shop,  vul- 
garity, or  anything  you  please." 

And  Ruth  had  not  understood.  This 
attack  of  his  on  the  established  had 
seemed  to  her  just  so  much  wilfulness  of 
opinion. 

So  Martin  contaminated  Professor 
Caldwell  with  his  own  earnestness,  chal- 
lenging him  to  speak  his  mind.  As  Ruth 
paused  beside  them  she  heard  Martin 
saying : 

"You  surely  dont  pronounce  such  here- 
sies in  the  University  of  California?" 

Professor  Caldwell  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. "The  honest  taxpayer  and  the 
politician,  you  know.  Sacramento  gives 
us  our  appropriations,  and  therefore  we 
kowtow  lo  Sacramento,  and  to  the  Board 
of  Regents,  and  to  the  party  press,  or  to 
the  press  of  both  parties." 

"Yes,  that 's  clear,  but  how  about 
you?"  Martin  urged.  "You  must  be  a 
fish  out  of  water." 

"Few  like  me,  I  imagine,  in  the  Uni- 
versity pond.  Sometimes  I  am  fairly 
sure  I  am  out  of  water,  and  that  I  should 
belong  in  Paris,  in  Grub  Street,  in  a  her- 
mit's cave,  or  in  some  sadly  wild  Bo- 
hemian crowd,  drinking  claret — dago- 
red  they  call  it  in  San  Francisco — dining 
in  cheap  restaurants  in  the  Latin  Quar- 
ter, and  expressing  vociferously  radical 
views  upon  all  creation.  Really,  I  am 
frequently  almost  sure  that  I  was  cut  out 
to  be  a  radical.  But  then,  there  are  so 
many  questions  on  which  I  am  not  sure. 
I  grow  timid  when  I  am  face  to  face 
with  my  human  frailty  which  ever  pre- 
vents me  from  grasping  all  the  factors 
in  any  problem — human,  vital  problems, 
you  know." 


And  as  he  talked  on,  Martin  became 
aware  that  to  his  own  !ips  had  come  the 
"Song  of  the  Trade  Wind": 

/  am  strongest  at  noon^ 
But  under  the  moon 
I  stiffen  the  bunt  of  the  sail. 

He  was  almost  humming  the  words, 
and  it  dawned  upon  him  that  the  other 
reminded  him  of  the  trade  wind,  of  the 
Northeast  Trade,  steady,  and  cool,  and 
strong.  He  was  equable,  he  was  to  be 
relied  upon,  and  withal  there  was  a  cer- 
tain bafflement  about  him.  Martin  had 
the  feeling  that  he  never  spoke  his  full 
mind,  just  as  he  had  often  had  the  feel- 
ing that  the  trades  never  blew  their 
strongest,  but  always  held  reserves  of 
strength  that  were  never  used.  Martin's 
trick  of  visioning  was  active  as  ever. 
His  brain  was  a  most  accessible  store- 
house of  remembered  fact  and  fancy,  and 
its  contents  seemed  ever  ordered  and 
spread  for  his  inspection.  Whatever  oc- 
curred in  the  instant  present,  Martin's 
mind  immediately  presented  associated 
antithesis  or  similitude  which  ordinarily 
expressed  themselves  to  him  in  vision. 
It  was  sheerly  automatic,  and  his  vision- 
ing was  an  unfailing  accompaniment  to 
the  living  present.  Just  as  Ruth's  face, 
in  a  momentary  jealousy,  had  called  be- 
fore his  eyes  a  forgotten  moonlight  gale, 
and  as  Professor  Caldwell  made  him  see 
again  the  Northeast  Trade  herding  the 
white  billows  across  the  purple  sea,  so, 
from  moment  to  moment,  not  disconcert- 
ing, but  rather  identifying  and  classify- 
ing, new  memory-visions  rose  before 
him,  or  spread  under  his  eyelids ;  or  were 
thrown  upon  the  screen  of  his  conscious- 
ness. •  These  visions  came  out  of  the  ac- 
tions and  sensations  of  the  past,  out  of 
things  and  events  and  books  of  yester- 
day and  last  week — a  countless  host 
of  apparitions  that,  waking  or  sleeping, 
forever  thronged  his  mind. 

So  it  was,  as  he  listened  to  Professor 
Caldwell's  easy  flow  of  speech — the  con- 
versation of  a  clever,  cultured  man — 
that  Martin  kept  seeing  himself  down  all 
his  past.  He  saw  himself  when  he  had 
been  quite  the  hoodlum,  wearing  a  "stiff- 
rim"  Stetson  hat  and  a  square-cut,  dou- 
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ble-breasted  coat,  with  a  certain  swagger 
to  the  shoulders  and  possessing  the  ideal 
of  being  as  tough  as  the  police  per- 
mitted. He  did  not  disguise  it  to  him- 
self, nor  attempt  to  palliate  it.  At  one 
time  in  his  life  he  had  been  just  a  com- 
mon hoodlum,  the  leader  of  a  gang  that 
worried  the  police  and  terrorized  honest, 
working-class  householders.  But  his 
ideals  had  changed.  He  glanced  about 
him  at  the  well-bred,  well-dressed  men 
and  women,  and  breathed  into  his  lungs 
the  atmosphere  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, and  at  the  same  moment,  the  ghost 
of  his  early  youth,  in  stiff-rim  and 
square-cut,  with  swagger  and  toughness, 
stalked  across  the  room.  This  figure  of 
the  corner  hoodlum  he  saw  merge  into 
himself,  sitting  and  talking  with  an  ac- 
tual university  professor. 

For,  after  all,  he  had  never  found  his 
permanent  abiding  place.  He  had  fitted 
in  wherever  he  found  himself,  been  a 
favorite  always  and  everywhere  by  virtue 
of  holding  his  own  at  work  and  at  play 
and  by  his  willingness  and  ability  to  fight 
for  his  rights  and  command  respect.  But 
he  had  never  taken  root.  He  had  fitted 
in  sufficiently  to  satisfy  his  fellows,  but 
not  to  satisfy  himself.  He  had  been  per- 
turbed always  by  a  feeling  of  unrest,  had 
heard  always  the  call  of  something  from 
beyond,  and  had  wandered  on  through 
life  seeking  it  until  he  found  books,  and 
art,  and  love.  And  here  he  was,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this,  the  only  one  of  all  the 
comrades  he  had  adventured  with  who 
could  have  made  themselves  eligible  for 
the  inside  of  the  Morse  home. 

But  such  thoughts  and  visions  did  not 
prevent  him  from  following  Professor 
Caldwell  closely.  And  as  he  followed, 
comprehendingly  and  critically,  he  noted 
the  unbroken  field  of  the  other's  knowl- 
edge. As  for  himself,  from  moment  to 
moment  the  conversation  showed  him 
gaps  and  open  stretches,  whole  subjects 
with  which  he  was  unfamiliar.  Never- 
theless, thanks  to  his  Spencer,  he  saw 
that  he  possessed  the  outlines  of  the  field 
of  knowledge.  It  was  a  matter  only  of 
time,  when  he  would  fill  in  the  outline. 
Then  watch  out,  he  thought — 'ware  shoal 
everybody!  He  felt  like  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  the  professor,  worshipful  and  ab- 


sorbent ;  but,  as  he  listened,  he  began  to 
discern  a  weakness  in  the  other's  judg- 
ments— a  weakness  so  stray  and  elusive 
that  he  might  not  have  caught  it  had  it 
not  been  ever  present.  And  when  he  did 
catch  it,  he  leaped  to  equality  at  once. 

Ruth  came  up  to  them  a  second  time, 
just  as  Martin  began  to  speak. 

**I  '11  tell  you  where  you  are  wrong,  or, 
rather,  what  weakens  your  judgments," 
he  said.  "You  lack  biology.  It  has  no 
place  in  your  scheme  of  things — Oh,  I 
mean  the  real  interpretive  biology,  from 
the  ground  up,  from  the  laboratory  and 
the  test  tube  and  the  vitalized  inorganic 
right  on  up  to  the  widest  esthetic  and  so- 
ciological generalizations." 

Ruth  was  appalled.  She  had  sat  two 
lecture  courses  under  Professor  Cald- 
well and  looked  up  to  him  as  the  living 
repository  of  all  knowledge. 

**I  scarcely  follow  you,"  he  said  du- 
biously. 

Martin  was  not  so  sure  but  that  he  had 
followed  him. 

"Then  I'll  try  to  explain,"  he  said. 
"I  remember  reading  in  Egyptian  histor>- 
something  to  the  effect  that  understand- 
ing could  not  be  had  of  Egyptian  art 
without  first  studying  the  land  ques- 
tion." 

"Quite  right,"  the  professor  nodded. 

"And  it  seems  to  me,"  Martin  con- 
tinued, "that  knowledge  of  the  land  ques- 
tion, in  turn,  of  all  questions,  for  that 
matter,  cannot  be  had  without  previous 
knowledge  of  the  stuff  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  life.  How  can  we  understand 
laws  and  institutions,  religions  and  cus- 
toms, without  understanding,  not  merely 
the  nature  of  the  creatures  that  made 
them,  but  the  nature  of  the  stuff  out  of 
which  the  creatures  are  n^de  ?  Is  litera- 
ture less  human  than  the  architecture  and 
sculpture  of  Egypt?  Is  there  one  thing 
in  the  known  universe  that  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  evolution? — Oh,  I 
know  there  is  an  elaborate  evolution  of 
the  various  arts  laid  down,  but  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  too  mechanical.  The  htmian 
himself  is  left  out.  The  evolution  of  the 
tool,  of  the  harp,  of  music  and  song  and 
dance  are  all  beautifully  elaborated;  but 
how  about  the  evolution  of  the  human 
himself,  the  development  of  the  basic  and 
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intrinsic  parts  that  were  in  him  before  he 
made  his  first  tool  or  gibbered  his  first 
chant?  It  is  that  which  you  do  not  con- 
sider, and  which  I  call  biology.  It  is 
biology  in  its  largest  aspects. 

"I  know  I  express  myself  incoherently, 
but  I  've  tried  to  hammer  out  the  idea. 
It  came  to  me  as  you  were  talking,  so  I 
was  not  primed  and  ready  to  deliver  it. 
You  spoke  yourself  of  the  human  frailty 
that  prevented  one  from  taking  all  the 
factors  into  consideration.  And  you,  in 
turn— or  so  it  seems  to  me — leave  out 
the  biological  factor,  the  very  stuff  out 
of  which  has  been  spun  the  fabric  of  all 
the  arts,  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  all 
human  actions  and  achievements." 

To  Ruth's  amazement,  Martin  was  not 
immediately  crushed,  and  that  the  pro- 
fessor replied  in  the  way  he  did  struck 
her  as  forbearance  for  Martin's  youth. 
Professor  Caldwell  sat  for  a  full  minute, 
silent  and  fingering  his  watch  chain. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said  at  last,  "I  Ve 
had  that  same  criticism  passed  on  me 
once  before — by  a  very  great  man,  a 
scientist  and  an  evolutionist,  Joseph  Lc 
Conte.  But  he  is  dead,  and  I  thought  to 
remain  undetected ;  and  now.  you  come 
along  and  expose  me.  Seriously,  though 
— and  this  is  a  confession — I  think  there 
is  something  in  your  contention — a  great 
deal,  in  fact.  I  am  too  classical,  not 
enough  up  to  date  in  the  interpretive 
branches  of  science,  and  I  can  only  plead 
the  disadvantages  of  my  education  and  a 
temperamental  sloth  fulness  that  prevents 
me  from  doing  the  work.  I  wonder  if 
you  '11  believe  that  I  've  never  been  inside 
a  physics  or  chemistry  laboratory?  It  is 
true,  nevertheless.  Le  Conte  was  right, 
and  so  are  you,  Mr.  Eden,  at  least  to  an 
extent — how  much  I  do  not  know." 

Ruth  drew  Martin  away  with  her  on  a 
pretext,  when  she  had  got  him  aside, 
whispering : 

"You  should  n't  have  monopolized 
Professor  Caldwell  that  way.  There  may 
be  others  who  want  to  talk  with  him." 

"My  mistake,"  Martin  admitted  con- 
tritely. "But  I  'd  got  him  stirred  up,  and 
he  was  so  interesting  that  I  did  not  think. 
Do  you  know,  he  is  the  brightest,  the 
most  intellectual  man  I  have  ever  talked 
with.     And  I  '11  tell  you  something  else. 


I  once  thought  that  everybody  who  went 
to  universities,  or  who  sat  in.  the  high 
places  in  society,  was  just  as  brilliant  and 
intelligent  as  he." 

"He  's  an  exception,"  she  answered. 

"I  should  say  so.  Whom  do  you  want 
me  to  talk  to  now? — Oh,  say,  bring  me 
up  against  that  cashier- fellow." 

Martin  talked  for  fifteen  minutes  with 
him,  nor  could  Ruth  have  wished  better 
behavior  on  her  lover's  part.  Not  once 
did  his  eyes  flash  nor  his  cheeks  flush, 
while  the  calmness  and  poise  with  which 
he  talked  surprised  her.  But  in  Mar- 
tin's estimation  the  whole  tribe  of  bank 
cashiers  fell  a  few  hundred  per  cent,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening  he  labored 
under  the  impression  that  bank  cashiers 
and  talkers  of  platitudes  were  synonym- 
ous phrases.  The  army  officer  he  found 
good-natured  and  simple,  a  healthy, 
wholesome  young  fellow,  content  to  oc- 
cupy the  place  in  life  into  which  birth 
and  luck  had  flung  him.  On  learning 
that  he  had  completed  two  years  in  the 
university,  Martin  was  puzzled  to  know 
where  he  had  stored  it  away.  Neverthe- 
less Martin  liked  him  better  than  the 
platitudinous  bank  cashier. 

"I  really  dont  object  to  platitudes,"  he 
told  Ruth  later;  "but  what  worries  me 
into  nervousness  is  the  pompous,  smugly 
complacent,  superior  certitude  with  which 
they  are  uttered  and  the  time  taken  to  do 
it.  Why,  I  could  give  that  man  the 
whole  history  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
time  he  took  to  tell  me  that  the  Union- 
Labor  Party  had  fused  with  the  Dem- 
ocrats. Do  you  know,  he  skins  his  words 
as  a  professional  poker-player  skins  the 
cards  that  are  dealt  out  to  him.  Some 
day  ril  show  you  what  I  mean." 

"I  'm  sorry  you  dont  like  him,"  was 
her  reply.  "He  's  a  favorite  of  Mr.  But- 
ler's. Mr.  Butler  says  he  is  safe  and 
honest — calls  him  the  Rock,  Peter,  and 
says  that  upon  him  any  banking  institu- 
tion can  well  be  built." 

"I  dont  doubt  it — from  the  little  I  saw 
of  him  and  the  less  I  heard  from  him; 
but  I  dont  think  so  much  of  banks  as  I 
did.  You  dont  mind  my  speaking  my 
mind  this  way,  dear?" 

"No,  no;  it  is  most  interesting." 

"Yes,"  Martin  went  on  heartily,  "I  'm 
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no  more  than  a  barbarian  getting  my  first 
impressions  of  civilization.  Such  im- 
•  pressions  must  be  entertainingly  novel  to 
the  civilized  person." 

"What  did  you  think  of  my  cousins?" 
Ruth  queried. 

"I  liked  them  better  than  the  other 
women.  There's  plenty  of  fun  in  them 
along  with  paucity  of  pretense." 

"Then  you  did  not  like  the  other 
women  ?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"That  social-settlement  woman  is  no 
more  than  a  sociological  poll-parrot.  I 
swear,  if  you  winnowed  her  out  between 
the  stars,  like  Tomlinson,  there  would  be 
found  in  her  not  one  original  thought. 
As  for  the  portrait-painter,  she  was  a 
positive  bore.  She  'd  make  a  good  wife 
for  the  cashier.  And  the  musician 
woman!  I  dont  care  how  nimble  her 
fingers  are,  how  perfect  her  technique, 
how  wonderful  her  expression — the  fact 
is,  she  knows  nothing  about  music." 

"She  plays  beautifully,"  Ruth  pro- 
tested. 

"Yes,  she  's  undoubtedly  gymnastic  in 
the  externals  of  music,  but  the  intrinsic 
spirit  of  music  is  unguessed  by  her.  I 
asked  her  what  music  meant  to  her — you 
know  I  m  always  curious  to  know  that 
particular  thing;  and  she  did  not  know 
what  it  meant  to  her,  except  that  she 
adored  it,  that  it  was  the  greatest  of  the 
arts,  and  that  it  meant  more  than  life  to 
her." 

"You  were  making  them  talk  shop," 
Ruth  charged  him. 

"I  confess  it.  And  if  they  were  fail- 
ures on  shop,  imagine  my  sufferings  if 
they  had  discoursed  on  other  subjects. 
Why,  I  used  to  think  that  up  here,  where 
all  the  advantages  of  culture  were  en- 
joyed  "     He  paused  for  a  moment, 

and  watched  the  youthful  shade  of  him- 
self, in  stiff -rim  and  square-cut,  enter 
the  door  and  swagger  across  the  room. 
"As  I  was  saying,  up  here  I  thought  all 
men  and  women  were  brilliant  and  ra- 
diant. But  now,  from  what  little  I  Ve 
seen  of  them,  they  strike  me  as  a  pack 
of  ninnies,  most  of  them,  and  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  remainder  as  bores.  Now, 
there 's  Professor  Caldwell — he  's  dif- 
ferent. He  's  a  man,  every  inch  of  him 
and  every  atom  of  his  gray  matter." 


Ruth  's  face  brightened. 

"Tell  me  about  him,"  she  urged.  "Not 
what  is  large  and  brilliant — I  know  those 
qualities;  but  whatever  you  feel  is  ad- 
verse.   I  am  most  curious  to  know." 

"Perhaps  I  '11  get  myself  in  a  pickle." 
Martin  debated  humorously  for  a  mo- 
ment. "Suppose  you  tell  me  first?  Or 
maybe  you  find  in  him  nothing  less  than 
the  best." 

"I  attended  two  lecture  courses  under 
him,  and  I  have  known  him  for  two 
years,  that  is  why  I  am  anxious  for  your 
first  impression." 

"Bad  impression,  you  mean?  Well, 
here  goes.  He  is  all  the  fine  things  you 
think  about  him,  I  guess.  At  least,  he  is 
the  finest  specimen  of  intellectual  man 
I  have  met ;  but  he  is  a  man  with  a  secret 
shame. 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  he  hastened  to  cr>'. 
"Nothing  paltry  nor  vulgar.  What  I 
mean  is  that  he  strikes  me  as  a  man  who 
has  gone  to  the  bottom  of  things,  and  is 
so  afraid  of  what  he  saw  that  he  makes 
believe  to  himself  that  he  never  saw  it. 
Perhaps  that  *s  not  the  clearest  way  to 
express  it.  Here  's  another  way.  A  man 
who  has  found  the  path  to  the  hidden 
temple  but  has  not  followed  it ;  who  has, 
perhaps,  caught  glimpses  of  the  temple 
and  striven  afterward  to  convince  him- 
self that  it  was  only  a  mirage  of  foliage. 
Yet  another  way.  A  man  who  could 
have  done  things  but  who  placed  no 
value  on  the  doing,  and  who,  all  the  time. 
in  his  innermost  heart,  is  regretting  that 
he  has  not  done  them ;  who  has  secretly 
laughed  at  the  rewards  for  doing,  and 
yet,  still  more  secretly,  has  yearned  for 
the  rewards  and  for  the  joy  of  doing." 

"I  dont  read  him  that  way,"  she  said. 
"And  for  that  matter,  I  dont  see  just 
what  you  mean." 

"It  is  only  a  vague  feeling  on  my 
part,"  Martin  temporized.  "I  have  no 
reason  for  it.  It  is  only  a  feeling,  and 
most  likely  it  is  wrong.  Yoii  certainly 
should  know  him  better  than  I." 

From  the  evening  at  Ruth's  Martin 
brought  away  with  him  strange  confu- 
sions and  conflicting  feelings.  He  was 
disappointed  in  his  goal,  in  the  persons 
he  had  climbed  to  be  with.  Oni  the  other 
hand,  he  was  encouraged  with  his  suc- 
cess.   The  climb  had  been  easier  than  he 
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expected.  He  was  superior  to  the  climb, 
and  (he  did  not,  with  false  modesty,  hide 
it  from  himself),  he  was  superior  to  the 
beings  among  whom  he  had  climbed — 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  Profes- 
sor Caldwell.  About  life  and  the  books 
he  knew  more  than  they,  and  he  won- 
dered into  what  nooks  and  crannies  they 
had  cast  aside  their  educations.  He  did 
not  know  that  he  was  himself  possessed' 
of  unusual  brain  vigor ;  nor  did  he  know 
that  the  persons  who  were  given  to  prob- 
ing the  depths  and  to  thinking  ultimate 
thoughts  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
drawing  rooms  of  the  world's  Morses; 
nor  did  he  dream  that  such  persons  were 
as  lonely  eagles  sailing  solitary  in  the 
azure  sky  far  above  the  earth  and  its 
swarming  freight  of  gregarious  life. 

CHAPTER  XXVni. 

BUT  success  had  lost  Martin's  ad- 
dress, and  her  messengers  no 
longer  came  to  his  door.  For  twenty- 
five  days,  working  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, he  toiled  on  "The  Shame  of  the 
Sun,"  a  long  essay  of  some  thirty  thou- 
sand words.  It  was  a  deliberate  attack 
on  the  mysticism  of  the  Maeterlinck 
school — an  attack  from  the  citadel  of 
positive  science  upon  the  wonder-dream- 
ers, but  an  attack  nevertheless  that  re- 
tained much  of  beauty  and  wonder  of 
the  sort  compatible  with  ascertained  fact. 
It  was  a  little  later  that  he  followed  up 
the  attack  with  two  short  essays,  "The 
Wonder-Dreamers,''  and  "The  Yard- 
stick of  the  Ego."  And  on  essays,  long 
and  short,  he  began  to  pay  the  traveling 
expenses  from  magazine  to  magazine. 

During  the  twenty-five  days  spent  on 
"The  Shame  of  the  Sun,"  he  sold  hack- 
work to  the  extent  of  six  dollars  and 
fifty  cents.  A  joke  had  brought  in  fifty 
cents,  and  a  second  one,  sold  to  a  high- 
grade  comic  weekly,  had  fetched  a  dol- 
lar. Then  two  humorous  poems  had 
earned  two  dollars  and  three  dollars  re- 
spectively. As  a  result,  having  exhausted 
his  credit  with  the  tradesmen  (though 
he  had  increased  his  credit  with  the  gro- 
cer to  five  dollars),  his  wheel  and  suit 
of  clothes  went  back  to  the  pawnbroker. 
The  typewriter  people  were  again  clam- 


oring for  money,  insistently  pointing  out 
that  according  to  the  agreement  rent  was 
to  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Encouraged  by  his  several  small  sales, 
Martin  went  back  to  hack-work.  Per- 
haps there  was  a  living  in  it  after  all. 
Stored  away  under  his  table  were  the 
twenty  storiettes  which  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  newspaper  short-story  syn- 
dicate. He  read  them  over  in  order  to 
find  out  how  not  to  write  newspaper 
storiettes,  and,  so  doing,  reasoned  out 
the  perfect  formula.  He  found  that  the 
newspaper  storiette  should  never  be 
tragic,  should  never  end  unhappily,  and 
should  never  contain  beauty  of  language, 
subtlety  of  thought,  nor  real  delicacy  of 
sentiment.  Sentiment  it  must  contain, 
plenty  of  it,  pure  and  noble,  of  the  sort 
that  in  his  own  early  youth  had  brought 
his  applause  from  "nigger  heaven" — the 
"For-God-my-country-and-the-Czar"  and 
"I-may-be-poor-but-I-am-honest"  brand 
of  sentiment. 

Having  learned  such  precautions,  Mar- 
tin consulted  The  Duchess  for  tone,  and 
proceeded  to  mix  according  to  formula. 
The  formula  consisted  of  three  parts: 

(1)  a  pair  of  lovers  are  jarred  apart; 

(2)  by  some  deed  or  event  they  are 
reunited;  (3)  marriage  bells.  The  third 
part  was  an  unvarying  quantity,  but  the 
first  and  second  parts  could  be  varied  an 
infinite  number  of  times.  Thus,  the  pair 
of  lovers  could  be  jarred  apart  by  mis- 
understood motives,  by  accidents  of  fate, 
by  jealous  rivals,  by  irate  parents,  by 
crafty  guardians,  by  scheming  relatives, 
and  so  forth  and  so  forth;  they  could  be 
reunited  by  brave  deed  of  the  man  lover, 
by  similar  deed  of  woman  lover,  by 
change  of  heart  in  one  lover  or  the  other, 
by  forced  confession  of  crafty  guardian, 
scheming  relative,  or  jealous  rival,  by 
voluntary  confession  of  same,  by  dis- 
covery of  some  unguessed  secret,  by 
lover  storming  girl's  heart,  by  lover 
making  long  and  noble  self-sacrifice,  and 
so  on,  endlessly.  It  was  very  fetching  to 
make  the  girl  propose  in  the  course  of 
being  reunited,  and  Martin  discovered, 
bit  by  bit,  other  decidedly  piquant  and 
fetching  ruses.  But  marriage  bells  at 
the  end  was  the  one  thing  he  could  take 
no   liberties   with ;   though    the   heavens 
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rolled  up  as  a  scroll  and  the  stars  fell, 
the  wedding  bells  must  go  on  ringing 
just  the  same.  In  quantity,  the  formula 
prescribed  twelve  hundred  words  mini- 
mum dose,  fifteen  hundred  words  maxi- 
mum dose. 

Before  he  got  very  far  along  in  the  art 
of  the  storiette,  Martin  worked  out  half 
a  dozen  stock  forms,  which  he  always 
consulted  when  constructing  storiettes. 
These  forms  were  like  the  cunning  tables 
used  by  mathematicians,  which  may  be 
entered  from  top,  bottom,  right  and  left, 
which  entrances  consist  of  scores  of  lines 
and  dozens  of  columns,  and  from  which 
may  be  drawn,  without  reasoning  or 
thinking,  thousands  of  different  conclu- 
sions, all  unchallengably  precise  and  true. 
Thus,  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  with 
his  forms,  Martin  could  frame  up  a 
dozen  or  so  storiettes,  which  he  put  aside 
and  filled  in  at  his  convenience.  He 
found  that  he  could  fill  one  in,  after  a 
day  of  serious  work,  in  the  hour  before 
going  to  bed.  As  he  later  confessed  to 
Ruth,  he  could  almost  do  it  in  his  sleep. 
The  real  work  was  in  constructing  the 
frames,  and  that  was  merely  mechanical. 

He  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  formula,  and  for  once  he 
knew  the  editorial  mind  when  he  said 
positively  to  himself  that  the  first  two 
he  sent  off  would  bring  checks.  And 
checks  they  brought,  for  four  dollars 
each,  at  the  end  of  twelve  days. 

In  the  meantime  he  was  making  fresh 
and  alarming  discoveries  concerning  the 
magazines.  Though  the  Occidental  had 
published  "The  Ring  of  Bells,''  no  check 
was  forthcoming.  Martin  needed  it,  and 
he  wrote  for  it.  An  evasive  answer  and 
a  request  for  more  of  his  work  was  all 
he  received.  He  had  gone  hungry  two 
days  waiting  for  the  reply,  and  it  was 
then  that  he  put  his  wheel  back  in  pawn. 
He  wrote  regularly,  twice  a  week,  to  the 
OccidenUl  for  his  five  dollars,  though  it 
was  only  semi-occasionally  that  he  elicited 
a  reply. 

The  ten  dollars,  for  which  Martin  had 
sold  "Treasure  Hunters''  to  the  Chicago 
newspaper,  did  not  come  to  hand.  The 
article  had  been  published,  as  he  had 
ascertained  at  the  file  in  the  Central 
Reading  Room,  but  no  word  could  he  get 
from  the  editor.     His  letters  were  ig- 


nored. To  satisfy  himself  that  they  had 
been  received,  he  registered  several  of 
themi.  It  was  nothing  less  than  robbery, 
he  concluded — a  cold-blooded  steal; 
while  he  starved  he  was  pilfered  of  his 
merchandise,  of  his  goods  the  sale  of 
which  was  the  sole  way  of  getting  bread 
to  eat. 

Youth  and  Age  was  a  weekly,  and  it 
had  published  two-thirds  of  his  twenty- 
one-thousand-word  serial  when  it  went 
out  of  business.  With  it  went  all  hopes 
of  getting  his  sixteen  dollars. 

To  cap  the  situation,  "The  Pot,"  whicli 
he  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  things 
he  had  written,  was  lost  to  him.  In  de- 
spair, casting  about  frantically  among 
the  magazines,  he  had  sent  it  to  The 
Billow,  a  society  weekly  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. His  chief  reason  for  submitting  it 
to  that  publication  was  that,  having  only 
to  travel  across  the  bay  from  Oakland,  a 
quick  decision  could  be  reached.  Two 
weeks  later  he  was  overjoyed  to  see,  in 
the  latest  number  on  the  news  stand,  his 
story  printed  in  full,  illustrated,  and  in 
the  place  of  honor.  He  went  home  with 
leaping  pulse,  wondering  how  much  they 
would  pay  him  for  one  of  the  best  things 
he  had  done.  Also,  the  celerity  with 
which  it  had  been  accepted  and  pub- 
lished was  a  pleasant  thought  to  him. 
That  the  editor  had  not  informed  him  of 
the  acceptance  made  the  surprise  more 
complete.  After  waiting  a  week,  two 
weeks,  and  half  a  week  longer,  despera- 
tion conquered  diffidence,  and  he  wrote 
to  the  editor  of  The  Billow  suggesting 
that  possibly  through  some  negligence  of 
the  business  manager  his  little  account 
had  been  overlooked. 

Even  if  it  is  n't  more  than  five  dollars. 
Martin  thought  to  himself,  it  will  buy 
enough  beans  and  peasoup  to  enable  mc 
to  write  half  a  dozen  like  it  and  possibly 
as  good. 

Back  came  a  cool  letter  from  the  editor 
that  at  least  elicited  Martin's  admiration. 

We  thank  you  for  your  excellent  con- 
tribution. All  of  us  in  the  office  enjoyed 
it  immensely,  and,  as  you  see,  it  was 
given  the  place  of  honor  and  immediate 
publication.  We  earnestly  hope  that  you 
liked  the  illustrations. 

On  re-reading  your  letter  it  seems  to  us 
that  you  are  laboring  under  the  misappre- 
hension that  we  pay  for  unsolicited  manu- 
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scripts.  This  is  not  our  custom^  and  of 
course  yours  was  unsolicited.  We  assumed, 
naturally,  when  we  received  your  story, 
that  you  understood  the  situation.  We  can 
only  deeply  regret  this  unfortunate  mis- 
understanding, and  assure  you  of  our  un- 
failing regard.  Again  thanking  you  for 
your  kind  contribution,  and  hoping  to  re- 
ceive more  from  you  in  the  near  future,  we 
remain,  etc. 

There  was  also  a  postscript  to  the  ef- 
fect that  though  The  Billow  carried  no 
free  list,  it  took  great  pleasure  in  send- 
ing him  a  complimentary  subscription  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

After  that  experience,  Martin  typed  at 
the  top  of  the  first  sheet  of  all  his  manu> 
scripts :  "Submitted  at  your  usual  rate." 

Some  day,  he  consoled  himself,  they 
will  be  submitted  at  my  usual  rate. 

He  discovered  in  himself,  at  this  pe- 
riod, a  passion  for  perfection,  under  the 
sway  of  which  he  rewrote  and  polished 
"The  Jostling  Street,"  "The  Wine  of 
Life,"  "Joy,"  the  "Sea  Lyrics,"  and 
others  of  his  earlier  work.  As  of  old, 
nineteen  hours  of  labor  a  day  was  all  too 
little  to  suit  him.  He  wrote  prodigiously, 
and  he  read  prodigiously,  forgetting  in 
his  toil  the  pangs  caused  by  giving  up  his 
tobacco.  Ruth's  promised  cure  for  the 
habit,  flamboyantly  labeled,  he  stowed 
away  in  the  most  inaccessible  comer  of 
his  bureau.  Especially  during  his 
stretches  of  famine  he  suffered  from  lack 
of  the  weed ;  but  no  matter  how  often  he 
mastered  the  craving,  it  remained  with 
him  as  strong  as  ever.  He  regarded  it  as 
the  biggest  thing  he  had  ever  achieved. 
Ruth's  point  of  view  was  that  he  was 
doing  no  more  than  was  right.  She 
brought  him  the  anti-tobacco  remedy, 
purchased  out  of  her  glove  money,  and  in 
a  few  days  forgot  all  about  it. 

His  machine-made  storiettes,  though 
he  hated  them  and  derided  them,  were 
successful.  By  means  of  them  he  re- 
deemed all  his  pledges,  paid  most  of  his 
bills,  and  bought  a  new  set  of  tires  for 
his  wheel.  The  storiettes  at  least  kept 
the  pot  a-boiHng  and  gave  him  time  for 
ambitious  work ;  while  the  one  thing  that 
upheld  him  was  the  forty  dollars  he  had 
received  from  The  White  Mouse,  He 
anchored  his  faith  to  that,  and  was  con- 
fident that  the  really  first-class  maga- 
zines would  pay  an  unknown  writer  at 


least  an  equal  rate  if  not  a  better  one. 
But  the  thing  was,  how  to  get  into  the 
first-class  magazines.  His  best  stories, 
essays,  and  poems  went  begging  among 
them,  and  yet,  each  month,  he  read  reams 
of  dull,  prosy,  inartistic  stuff  between  all 
their  various  covers.  If  only  one  editor, 
he  sometimes  thought,  would  descend 
from  his  high  seat  of  pride  to  write  me 
one  cheering  linel  No  matter  if  my 
work  is  unusual^  no  matter  if  it  is  unfit, 
for  prudential  reasons,  for  their  pages, 
surely  there  must  be  some  sparks  in  it, 
somewhere,  a  few,  to  warm  them  to  some 
sort  of  appreciation.  And  thereupon  he 
would  get  out  one  or  another  of  his 
manuscripts,  such  as  "Adventure,"  and 
read  it  over  and  over  in  vain  attempt  to 
vindicate  the  editorial  silence. 

As  the  sweet  California  spring  came 
on,  his  period  of  plenty  came  to  an  end. 
For  several  weeks  he  had  been  worried 
by  a  strange  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
newspaper  storiette  syndicate.  Then,  one 
day,  came  back  to  him  through  the  mail, 
ten  of  his  immaculate  machine-made 
storiettes.  They  were  accompanied  by  a 
brief  letter  to  the  effect  that  the  syndi- 
cate was  overstocked  and  that  some 
months  would  elapse  before  it  would  be 
in  the  market  again  for  manuscripts. 
Martin  had  even  been  extravagant  on  the 
strength  of  those  ten  storiettes.  Toward 
the  last  the  syndicate  had  been  paying 
him  five  dollars  each  for  them  and  ac- 
cepting every  one  he  sent.  So  he  had 
looked  upon  the  ten  as  good  as  sold,  and 
he  had  lived  accordingly,  on  a  basis  of 
fitty  dollars  in  the  bank.  So  it  was  that 
he  entered  abruptly  upon  a  lean  period, 
wherein  he  continued  selling  his  earlier 
efforts  to  publications  that  would  not 
pay  and  submitting  his  later  work  to 
magazines  that  would  not  buy.  Also,  he 
resumed  his  trips  to  the  pawnbroker 
down  in  Oakland.  A  few  jokes  and 
snatches  of  humorous  verse,  sold  to  the 
New  York  weeklies,  made  existence 
barely  possible  for  him.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  wrote  letters  of  inquiry  to 
the  several  great  monthly  and  quarterly 
reviews,  and  learned  in  reply  that  they 
rarely  considered  unsolicited  articles,  and 
that  most  of  their  contents  were  written 
upon  order  by  well-known  specialists 
who  were  authorities  in  their  fields. 


To  be  continued. 


The  Reformation  of  Mrs.  Parker 


By  Georgina  S.  Townsend 


IT  up  Tommy,  and  quit 
lopping  all  over  the  table ! 
Mabel,  if  you  dont  stop 
whining  I  shall  send  you 
away  without  any  break- 
fast. For  goodness  sake 
Richard,  do  make  your  children  behave !" 
and  Mrs.  Parker  settled  down  into  her 
chair  with  a  peevish  face  and  a  com- 
plaining voice. 

*lf  you  kids  dont  stop  bothering  your 
mother,  I  '11  take  you  out  in  the  shed  and 
thrash  you  both,"  Mr.  Parker  said,  pac- 
ifically obedient.  Then  he  lost  himself 
in  the  morning  paper.  Mrs.  Parker  jan- 
gled the  bell  irritably.  "How  many  times 
have  I  told  you,  Annie,  not  to  serve  half- 
cold  coflFee  ?  I  declare,  you  would  try  the 
patience  of  a  saint.  I  can  't  imagine  how 
you  ever  got  a  reference.  Dont  you 
know  Mr.  Parker  can  not  drink  such 
slop  as  this?" 

Annie  muttered  sullenly.  "Dont  give 
me  any  back  talk/*  Mrs.  Parker  said 
sharply.  "If  there  is  one  thing  I  will 
not  have  in  my  house,  it  is  a  girl  who 
mutters.  Do  as  you  are  told  and  there 
will  be  no  fault  to  find.  I  pay  you  good 
wages — "  but  Annie  slammed  the  door 
as  she  carried  out  the  coflFee-pot,  mutter- 
ing something  about  being  told  to  serve 
breakfast  promptly  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
here  is  was  a  quarter  of  eight  before  they 
sat  down  to  the  table,  and  she  'd  like  to 
know  how  the  likes  of  her  could  keep 
coffee  hot  all  of  that  time.  In  the  con- 
fidence of  her  own  kitchen  she  consid- 
ered the  advisability  of  giving  notice. 

"I  dont  like  this  mush,"  whined 
Tommy.  "It 's  lumpy,  and  it  tastes  like 
chicken  dough." 

"Tommy !"  his  mother's  indignant  eye 
glared  upon  him,  and  he  quailed.  "That 
is  no  way  for  a  little  boy  to  talk  at  the 
table.  The  idea  of  saying  your  nice 
mush  is  like  chicken  dough  I" 


"Well  it  is,"  contradicted  Tommy.  "I 
tasted  some  over  at  Bobbie's  house,  and 
it  was  better  than  this.  He  g^ves  his 
banties  nice  corn  meal  mush,"  and  his 
under  lip  began  to  roll  out  in  an  alarm- 
ing manner  indicative  of  crushed  sensi- 
bilities at  his  mother's  reproof.  Mabel 
created  a  diversion.  "I  want  another 
doughnut,"  she  coolly  announced. 

"How  many  have  you  had?"  asked 
her  mother  suspiciously.  "Three?  No 
wonder  you  are  a  cross,  selfish,  hateful 
girl.  There,  take  one  more  and  stop 
fussing.  Then  eat  your  mush.  The  idea 
of  a  little  girl  like  you  eating  four  dough- 
nuts and  drinking  two  cups  of  coffee — 
do  you  suppose  my  mother  ever  let  me 
make  such  a  glutton  of  myself?" 

Mabel  looked  at  her  wonderingly,  and 
steadily  chewed  through  the  fourth 
doughnut. 

"Ma,  can  I  go  to  Fred's  now?"  Tommy 
bellowed,  sliding  out  of  his  chair  and 
leaving  the  half-cooked  cereal  untouched. 

"No,  of  course  you  can  't,"  his  moth- 
er replied  shortly. 

"Why  can  't  I  go  ?  Ma,  say,  why  can  't 
I  go?"  he  whined,  sliding  off  and  on  the 
rounds  of  his  chair  in  an  exasperating 
way. 

"Sit  down  this  minute  and  stop  cry- 
ing," Mrs.  Parker  said  angrily.  "My 
goodness  gracious  did  any  woman  ever 
have  so  much  to  contend  with!  Of 
course  you  can 't  go  until  you  have 
eaten  your  breakfast,  and  then  you  must 
get  ready  for  school." 

"But  you  said  I  could  go  over  this 
morning.  You  said  so  last  night,  ma," 
Tommy  whimpered,  getting  half-way 
back  upon  the  chair. 

"Last  night  isn  't  this  morning,  and 
you  shall  not  go  anywhere  if  you  dont 
stop  acting  like  a  baby,  and  eat  your 
breakfast.  Here  are  some  nice  hot-cakes 
and  syrup." 
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"You  said  I  could  go  if  I  'd  weed  out 
the  walk,"  mumbled  Tommy,  with  his 
mouth  full  of  the  luscious  and  indiges- 
tible cakes,  his  sense  of  fairness  partially 
assuaged  by  the  sweet. 

"Richard,  I  wish  to  goodness  you  could 
be  a  little  more  sociable  at  your  own 
table  and  get  your  head  out  of  that  ever- 
lasting paper." 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  he 
asked  indifferently,  continuing  his  read- 
ing.   "Want  me  to  join  in  the  jawing?" 

"Well  if  you  took  any  interest  in  your 
children  and  tried  to  train  them  up  with 
any  kind  of  manners  as  I  am  constantly 
endeavoring  to  do,  you  would  not  have 
any  call  to  jaw,  as  you  so  elegantly  ex- 
press it,"  replied  his  wife  with  rising 
dignity. 

"Good  Lord !"  ejaculated  the  harassed 
man,  "I  thought  you  wanted  me  to  leave 
the  children  to  your  care,  at  least  I  have 
a  recollection  that  you  have  told  me  to 
do  so  several  hundred  times." 

"Oh  for  goodness  sake,  dont  be  so 
cross!  If  you  can't  say  anything  but 
something  disagreeable,  why  keep  still." 
The  children  absorbed  in  the  hot-cakes, 
lusciously  swimming  in  hot  syrup  and 
butter,  paid  no  attention  to  the  family 
wrangle.  Doubtless  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  it. 

"I  do  wish  some  one  in  this  house 
would  try  once  in  a  while  to  be  good- 
natured.  I  try,  and  I  try  to  make  a 
pleasant  home  and  all  I  get  for  it  is  im- 
pudent children  and  a  fault-finding  hus- 
band." 

"That 's  right.  Grouch,"  growled  her 
husband.  He  shoved  his  chair  back 
noisily  and  left  the  table. 

"Mabel,  dont  let  me  see  you  shovel 
your  food  into  your  mouth  like  that 
again.  What  is  your  mouth  for  1  Wipe 
your  chin  Tommy,"  Mrs.  Parker 
snapped,  her  ever-rising  ire  spending 
itself  upon  the  nearest  object.  "Dear  me, 
was  ever  any  woman  so  badgered  as  I 
am!"  she  sighed  in  self  pity.  "There  is 
Richard  gone  away  cross,  and  the  chil- 
dren all  stuck  up  with  those  cakes,  and 
no  one  to  speak  a  pleasant  word  to  me, 
or  try  to  make  the  breakfast  table  enjoy- 
able." 

However  that  evening  at  dinner  every 


one  smiled  pleasantly.  The  morning 
grouch  was  over.  Mr.  Parker  beamed 
benignantly.  He  had  a  choice  crumb  of 
news,  which  he  carefully  reserved  until 
dessert  was  upon  the  table. 

"Well,  mama,"  he  said,  leaning  back 
against  his  chair  with  a  sigh  of  mingled 
comfort  and  pleasurable  anticipation, 
"you  can  't  guess  who  I  heard  from  to- 
day." 

"Auntie!"  shrieked  both  adorable  in- 
fants at  once. 

"Why  yes,"  answered  Mr.  Parker 
with  kindly  amazement  at  the  precocity 
of  his  enthusiastic  children,  his  little 
surprise  somewhat  collapsed  at  their  as- 
tuteness. "Yes,  Aunt  Alice  is  coming 
next  week  with  Dot  and  Charlie." 

"Oh  bully!  bully!"  roared  Tommy, 
surcharged  with  joy  and  pie.  Mrs.  Par- 
ker joined  in  the  children's  delight. 
"That  is  splendid  news,  indeed,"  she  said 
affably.  "I  never  could  get  Alice  to  say 
she  would  make  us  a  visit." 

"Why  couldn't  you?"  asked  Mabel. 
Mrs.  Parker  did  not  notice  the  interrup- 
tion. "We  have  spent  so  much  time  with 
them  at  the  beach  that  I  declare  I  have 
grown  ashamed  to  go  down  any  more," 
she  continued.  "Now  we  must  plan  all 
sorts  of  nice  times  for  them.  Let  me 
see.  Dear  me,  I  wish  I  had  a  good  re- 
liable cook.  Well  I  will  do  the  best  I 
can.  Alice  is  not  a  bit  fussy  about  her 
table,  and  always  has  the  plainest  fare 
when  we  are  there.  But  then  one  is  so 
lazy  when  at  the  beach.  I  can  show  her 
a  pretty  good  table.  I  must  put  the 
north  room  in  order.  That  will  do  for 
Alice  and  Dot.  The  sewing-room  can  be 
fixed  up  for  Charlie." 

Tommy's  under  lip  began  to  roll  dole- 
fully out,  and  his  lashes  winked  rapidly. 
"He 's  to  sleep  with  me,  ma,  he  's  to  sleep 
with  me,"  he  wailed. 

"Well,  well,  stop  your  noise  Tommy. 
You  two  will  be  fighting  like  cats  and 
dogs  in  two  days,  but  of  course  you  must 
have  your  own  way,"  his  mother  sensibly 
remarked.  Mr.  Parker  looked  sharply 
at  the  boy. 

"What  makes  him  beller  at  every- 
thing?" he  asked  disgustedly.  "I  can't 
remember  that  I  was  always  snivelling 
when  I  was  a  kid." 
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"Wan  't  snivelling,"  Tommy  began  in 
a  tearful  expostulation. 

"Tommy!"  said  his  mother  severely. 
"Your  father  was  addressing  me.  Keep 
quiet.  I  am  sure  I  dont  know,  Richard, 
and  I  wish  you  would  not  make  such 
disagreeable  suggestions  at  the  table. 
Now  children  I  want  you  to  behave 
while  your  cousins  are  here  and  show 
Aunt  Alice  just  what  nice  children  you 
can  be." 

The  joyous  arrival  of  the  expected 
guests  the  following  week  turned  the 
Parker  home  into  a  howling  bedlam. 
Annie  conversed  with  herself  in  regard 
to  giving  notice.  A  whole  week  passed 
with  only  one  squabble.  Dot  and  Charlie 
were  amiable  children  and  were  bullied 
and  badgered  unmercifully  by  their 
strenuous  cousins. 

Mrs.  Earley  had  for  years  been  un- 
able to  have  a  sisterly  visit  with  her 
brother.  As  boy  and  girl  they  had  been 
great  chums,  and  she  soon  fell  into  the 
habit  of  walking  with  him  to  the  car 
each  morning.  These  precious  ten  min- 
utes were  exceedingly  enjoyable  to  both 
of  them  and  when  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond week  she  announced  that  she  must 
return  home  he  was  much  disturbed. 

"Go  home,"  he  ejaculated.  "Why  what 
in  the  world,  sis?  I  thought  you  were 
to  stay  a  month  or  six  weeks  at  the 
least.  I  've  got  all  sorts  of  things  planned 
for  you  and  the  kids.  Come,  what  *s  the 
trouble?  .  Out  with  it.  If  those  kids  of 
mine  have  been  bothering  I  '11  break  all 
their  necks  for  them." 

"Now  Dick,  Dick,"  she  laughed, 
"Dont  blame  your  children  for  every- 
thing. I  know  they  are  trying,  but  did 
you  ever  realize  that  children  are  only  a 
reflection  of  their  environments?" 

He  looked  keenly  at  her,  then  glanced 
at  the  approaching  car,  and  at  his  watch, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said,  "I  '11 
risk  the  next  car  coming  within  in  the 
next  four  hours.  I  want  to  hear  your 
grievance.  Now  what's  the  trouble? 
Haven't  I  brought  up  those  kids  right? 
What's  my  fault?  Come,  let's  hear  it." 

They  had  stopped  under  a  pepper  tree 
and  the  sun  sifted  through  the  branches, 
bringing  out  all  the  scowls  of  perplexity 
and  earnestness  which  made  his  face  lov- 
able to  his  sister.  She  saw  there  a  lack 
of  content,  a   lack  of  softness,    and    a 


wearied  and  bored  expression  had  be- 
come almost  habitual  with  him,  whom 
she  could  remember  as  having  the  sun- 
niest and  sweetest  of  dispositions.  She 
felt  she  owed  a  certain  duty  to  her  broth- 
er, and  it  was  sure  to  prove  a  most  dis- 
agreeable one. 

"I  have  a  theory,"  she  began  slowly, 
watching  his  face  intently,  hoping  he 
would  understand  her  meaning  with  the 
fewest  words,  "that  a  man  should  be 
master  in  his  own  home." 

"And  you  think  I  'm  not  ?"  he  asked 
sharply. 

"Do  you  think  you  are?"  she  very 
gently  replied.  He  gloomed  over  the 
thought  for  a  moment  and  she  con- 
tinued: "A  father  should  be  recognized 
as  the  master  of  the  home  by  the  chil- 
dren, but  I  know  that  such  a  state  is 
impossible  unless  the  wife  and  mother 
acknowledges  his  supremacy,  and  treats 
him  with  the  respect  and  consideration 
which  she  should  expect  her  children  to 
show  him." 

"I  see,"  he  exclaimed  shortly.  "Go 
on." 

She  laughed  a  little.  "But  that  is  not 
why  I  must  go  home.  I  am  telling  you 
a  bit  about  my  theories,  and  you  are 
good  enough  to  listen." 

"And  to  understand,"  he  replied  g^m- 
ly.    "Well,  why  must  you  go  home?" 

"You  know  we  live  very  simply.  I  'm 
sure  Sister  Ella  thinks  I  do  it  to  econ- 
omize, and  despises  me  down  in  her 
heart  for  it,  but  that  is  really  not  my 
reason.  I  do  not  believe  in  rich,  indigest- 
ible food  for  growing  children,  and  even 
grown  people  are  better  without  it.  If 
we  stay  here  much  longer  the  children 
are  going  to  get  in  tlie  habit  of  eating 
just  what  your  children  do,  and  it  seems 
rude  and  horrid  of  me  to  refuse  to  let 
them  be  served  with  pies  and  cakes  and 
doughnuts  while  we  are  your  guests. 
Then  too  you  have  such  a  late  and  heavy 
dinner,  that  they  do  not  sleep  well  at 
night,  and  get  up  perfect  little  fiends  ai 
breakfast.  Even  I  myself  am  beginning 
to  feel  edgy  and  tempery." 

"We  never  had  tempers  at  the  break- 
fast table  at  home  Alice,"  her  brother 
said.  "I  wonder  if  these  heavy  dinners 
are  not  to  blame  for  us  feeling  so  ugly 
in  the  morning." 

"Then  you  've  noticed  it  ?    I  am  glad 
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you  realize  it.  Do  you  remember  our 
mother,  Dick  ?  Can  you  remember  of  her 
ever  coming  to  the  table  in  an  irritable 
querulous  mood?  Father  was  high  tem- 
pered and  quick,  but  how  her  gentle, 
placid,  good  nature  smoothed  every 
thing  over,  and  yet  she  was  not  a  meek, 
weak  creature.  We  minded  her  every 
word.  I  can  not  recall  one  instance  where 
we  ever  jangled  or  jarred  at  the  table. 
It  was  one  of  her  rules  that  we  must  lay 
aside  all  our  annoyances  when  we  sat 
down  to  eat  She  said  we  could  not 
be  nourished  when  we  were  cross  or 
angry." 

"By  Jove,  that  is  so.  I  remember  how 
much  she  used  to  preach  that  to  us.  Why 
there  isn  't  a  morning  now  that  I  do  not 
feel  my  breakfast  like  a  stone  in  my 
stomach  until  ten  o'clock  or  so." 

"I  've  followed  mother's  example," 
Alice  said,  gently  insistent.  Richard  had 
not  yet  quite  grasped  the  idea  she  wished 
to  put  into  his  mind.  "Many  and  many  a 
morning  I  have  gotten  up  feeling  tired 
or  headachy  but  I  make  it  a  point  to  get 
into  cheerful  spirits  before  I  sit  down  to 
the  table.  Sometimes  I  have  to  take  a 
run  along  the  beach  with  the  kids  be- 
fore I  can  accomplish  it." 

He  looked  at  her  quizzically,  with  a 
dawning  in  his  eyes.  "You  are  a  clever 
little  woman,"  he  said  at  last.  "I  never 
before  exactly  realized  it.  I  Ve  known 
it  too,  but  I  never  analyzed  it.  Poor  girl, 
she  did  not  have  the  kind  of  a  mother 
we  had.  Say  sis,  can  't  you  help  me  out, 
and  explain  things  to  her  ?  I  can  't  some- 
how. I  've  let  things  drift  along  and  it 
would  only  raise  a  row." 

"If  that  is  n't  just  like  a  man,"  his  sis- 
ter laughed.  "Of  course  I  could  not  say 
anything.  Why  she  'd  never  speak  to  me 
again.    Goodness,  Dick,  dont  ask  me." 

"Now  Alice,"  he  began  in  a  most 
wheedling  tone,  "I  know  you  are  just 
dying  to  help  your  poor,  stupid,  old 
brother  out  of  the  hole,  and  with  your 
tact  and  diplomacy  I  know  you  can  do 
it  gracefully  and  without  making  an)^ 
feeling.  I  want  you  to  give  up  the  idea 
of  going  home  for  another  couple  of 
weeks  and  try  your  hand  at  a  regular 
reformation.  There 's  my  car.  You 
think  it  over,  and  I  know  you  '11  see  its 
a  duty  you  owe  me.    Adios," 


Mrs.  Earley  walked  slowly  back  to 
the  house.  She  was  considerably  per- 
turbed but  'she  knew  it  was  a  duty  she 
owed  her  brother,  and  she  was  not  the 
woman  to  let  her  own  feelings  master  her 
when  she  knew  her  duty,  even  though  it 
were  of  the  most  disagreeable  character. 
Annie  settled  part  of  the  difficulty  by 
giving  notice.  "Let  her  go,"  she  told  her 
sister-in-law.  "We  can  easily  do  the 
work.  We  will  give  them  plain  whole- 
some food  and  get  along  famously." 

"Growing  children  need  plenty  and  a 
variety,  and  it  takes  just  as  much  time 
to  prepare  plain  food  as  it  does  tasty 
food,"  Mrs.  Parker  replied  ungraciously. 

"More  time,"  Mrs.  Elarley  replied 
promptly.  "It  takes  more  time  to  make 
plain  food  appetizing  than  it  does  to 
make  rich  food  palatable.  But  children  do 
not  need  rich  food,  although  they  need 
tasty  food." 

"I  never  did  agree  with  you  about 
plain  food,"  Mrs.  Parker  said  grudg- 
ingly. 

"I  know  you  do  not,"  replied  her  sis- 
ter-in-law, "but  we  wont  quarrel  about 
it.  You  must  admit  that  my  children,  on 
plain  fare,  are  as  strong  and  healthy  and 
as  well  grown  as  yours,  and  certainly 
they  are  as  sweet-tempered." 

Mrs.  Parker  resented  the  last  clause 
of  the  sentence  but  did  not  know  exactly 
why.  She  would  not  acknowledge  Mrs. 
Earley's  children  were  better  behaved 
and  better  tempered  than  her  own  even 
to  herself,  but  comforted  herself  with 
the  thought,  "They  take  after  their  fath- 
er, just  as  mine  do.  If  mine  had  inher- 
ited my  disposition — " 

During  the  next  week  Alice  discov- 
ered what  she  had  really  never  before 
known,  that  her  sister-in-law  was  indo- 
lent, careless  and  slack,  and  that  she  had 
an  aversion  to  work,  dreading  it,  and 
slighting  it  in  every  conceivable  way, 
and  when  compelled  to  really  apply  her- 
self she  allowed  her  ungovernable  tem- 
per full  sway,  nursing  a  grievance  con- 
stantly because  she  was  obliged  to  do 
drudgery  for  which  she  was  never  in- 
tended. Mrs.  Earley  skillfully  guided 
the  domestic  bark  among  the  boulders 
of  temper,  only  to  run  afoul  upon  the 
shoals  of  complaint.  The  weeks  had 
proved  trying,  and  there  was  no  appar- 
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ent  change  in  conditions.  Continued 
rasping  had  worn  Mrs.  Farley's  patience 
to  a  frazzle,  and  a  very  little  thing  up- 
set it,  so  small  that  she  was  very  much 
ashamed  of  herself  afterwards. 

"Tommy,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Parker,  ir- 
ritably, to  her  unoffending  son,  "take 
those  sticks  and  every  bit  of  paper  off 
this  porch  this  instant  and  make  your 
kite  in  the  shed." 

Tommy,  playing  quietly  and  con- 
tentedly at  the  fascinating  game  of  kite 
manufacture,  looked  up  with  surprise  at 
the  forbidding  brow  of  his  maternal  au- 
thority, and  instantly  rolled  out  his  under 
lip,  and  blubbered. 

"You  told  me  I  could  make  kites  out 
here." 

"Dont  answer  me  back,"  she  said  an- 
grily, and  slapped  him  instantly.  Tommy 
carried  away  his  litter  sobbingly,  and 
Mrs.  Parker  subsided  into  a  chair  in  evi- 
dent relief.  Tommy  was  a  handy  object 
upon  whom  she  could  always  vent  her 
spleen.  Mrs.  Farley,  who  sat  sewing,  felt 
her  hands  grow  suddenly  cold,  and  her 
cheeks  flush.  "I  'm  in  for  it,  this  time," 
she  thought. 

"I  have  been  here  several  weeks,  and 
Tommy  has  made  kites  almost  every  day 
in  that  corner,"  she  said  quietly.  "What 
was  your  reason  for  correcting  him  so 
harshly?"  Mrs.  Parker  looked  right- 
eously indignant. 

"Why  he  sassed  me,"  she  exclaimed. 

"I  do  not  mean  that.  Why  should  you 
drive  him  into  the  shed  in  that  way?" 

"Because  I  choose  to,"  snapped  Mrs. 
Parker.  "It  is  not  for  you  to  question  my 
authority." 

"I  do  not  question  your  authority," 
Mrs.  Farley  replied  coolly,  "but  I  do 
question  your  method  of  showing  it." 

"Well  of  all  things!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Parker,  breathless  and  almost  speechless 
at  her  sister-in-law's  criticism. 

"You  are  thirty-one,  are  you  not  Ella  ? 
And  yet  you  have  not  learned  to  control 
your  own  temper.  How  can  a  person 
have  authority  over  another,  when  un- 
able to  have  authority  over  one's  self? 
How  can  you  expect  to  raise  children  to 
acknowledge  your  authority  when  you 
are  yourself  perfectly  ungovernable?" 
Although  Mrs.  Farley's  voice  was  cool 


and  deliberate  she  was  quaking  inwardly. 

"W^hy  you — ^you — ^you — insolent  wo- 
man you,"  stuttered  Mrs.  Parker.  "I 
guess  I  have  authority  enough  in  my 
own  house  to  make  my  own  children 
mind,  and  to  order  you  out  of  the  house 
even  if  you  are  my  husband's  own  sis- 
ter. I  '11  tell  him  tonight  what  an  inso- 
lent ingrate  you  are,  coming  here  unin- 
vited, and  insulting  me  in  my  own 
house." 

"Dont  let  your  temper  run  away  with 
you,"  Mrs.  Earley  replied  in  a  insouiciant 
way  particularly  aggravating  to  one 
whose  temper  was  obviously  at  fault.  "I 
intend  to  leave  tomorrow.  I  have  stayed 
the  last  fortnight  only  on  Dick's  account 
and  much  against  my  will.  Do  you  sup- 
pose I  want  my  children  to  be  thrown  in- 
to an  atmosphere  of  fault-finding,  un- 
reasonable temper  and  complaint  which 
you  seem  to  think  means  home  life?" 

Mrs.  Farley  swept  magnificently  into 
the  house,  and  packed  her  baggage, -and 
startled  children  off  to  the  train  at  once, 
not  waiting  for  another  day  to  arrive. 
Richard  met  her  anxiously  at  the  train 
in  response  to  her  telephone  call. 

"I've  put  my  foot  into  it,"  she  said 
laughing  shamefacedly,  "and  I  do  not 
think  much  of  myself.  You  will  hear  all 
about  it  tonight.  Ella  will  never  forgave 
me  as  long  as  she  lives.  A  woman  with 
a  temper  can  't  forgive  plain  truths.  I 
descended  to  a  regular  washerwoman 
level  and  ballyragged  her  disgracefully. 
My  boasted  tact  and  diplomacy  went 
glimmering." 

He  looked  at  her  with  tender  compre- 
hension. "Tell  Bob  to  take  good  care  of 
you.  You  need  it.  You  have  had  a  hard 
time  I  know.  But  dont  you  worry.  I  '11 
take  the  racket.  It  is  my  turn  next,  and 
if  you  have  not  succeeded  with  Ella,  go 
home  convinced  that  your  old  Dick  is 
thoroughly  aroused  to  his  own  respon- 
sibilities." 

In  truth  he  was  in  for  it  that  evening, 
but  Mrs.  Parker  had  a  new  and  strange 
•force  to  deal  with  in  her  husband  who 
had  grown  of  late  years  into  a  sullen  in- 
difference. From  being  indignant  that 
he  did  not  take  her  part  and  blame  his 
sister,  she  began  to  be  surprised  in  the 
strength  which  somehow  held    her    in 
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check,  and  from  surprise  she  grew  into  a 
state  of  admiration  which  every  woman 
feels  for  the  man  who  is  her  master.  And 
realizing  in  a  vague  way  that  she  was 
not  ever3rthing  admirable  to  this  lordly 
creature  whose  good  opinion  she  was  be- 
ginning to  value,  she  gradually  altered 
her  ideas  to  win  his  commendation.  It 
took  some  time  to  work  a  reformation 
and  while  she  was  almost  unconscious 
of  what  she  herself  was  doing,  every  ef- 
fort she  made  was  noticed  and  approved 


by  her  husband.  The  months  went  by, 
and  conditions  improved,  but  never  once 
was  Mrs.  Earley's  name  mentioned  by 
them.  In  her  most  chastened  spirit  Mrs. 
Parker  never  acknowledged  to  herself 
that  she  had  needed  the  lesson  which  she 
had  received  at  her  sister-in-law's  hands. 
But  one  day  in  early  spring  she  did  say 
to  her  husband: 

"I  've  written  Alice  to  bring  the  chil- 
dren and  come  for  a  long  visit  this 
summer." 


Thie  Rise  of  An  Inventive  Feirm  Boy 

By  Maiy  Humphrey 


I  ESS  than  thirty  years  ago 
there  lived  in  northern 
Ohio  a  farmer  lad  of  fif- 
teen, whose  world,  to  all 
outward  appearances,  was 
bounded  by  his  father's 
tields  and  blacksmith  shop.  For  always 
in  one  place  or  the  other  he  might  be 
found  throughout  the  long  day,  hard  at 
work.  And  how  could  others  know  the 
geography  of  his  mind,  or  the  distances 
to  which  his  plans  and  his  castle-building 
were  carrying  him  ?  There  were,  for  in- 
stance, the  boyish  dream-trips  to  Kan- 
sas. He  did  not  often  speak  of  these,  but 
he  intended,  as  soon  as  he  grew  a  bit 
older,  to  make  his  way  West,  take  up  a 
section  of  land  in  Kansas,  and  raise 
wheat  there  on  a  large  scale.  The  fields 
were  to  be  ploughed  by  machinery  and 
by  machinery  the  crops  were  to  be  gath- 
ered and  stored. 

So  the  lad  worked  on,  saying  little, 
thinking  much. 

"That  boy  Olds  is  quite  a  tinkerer," 
observed  a  neighboring  farmer,  who  of- 
ten had  occasion  to  go  to  the  little  shop. 
"It'll  be  nip  an'  tuck  whether  he  turns 
out  farmer  or  mechanic."     But  the  me- 


chanic in  him  had  a  little  the  better  start, 
if  heredity  and  the  influences  of  earliest 
environment  count  for  anything.  For 
Pliny  F.  Olds,  the  father,  was  himself  no 
mean  machinist,  and  had  previously 
owned  shops  in  the  little  town  of  Geneva, 
and  in  Qeveland,  Ohio.  In  the  former 
place  the  youngest  son — who  was  named 
Ransom — was  born  in  1864. 

At  length  the  Olds  family  returned  to 
Cleveland.  Ransom  attended  the  public 
schools  there.  Then  they  moved  to  Lans- 
ing, Michigan,  where  he  completed  his 
high-school  studies  and  took  a  six 
months'  course  in  business  college.  After 
hours,  and  during  vacations  and  holidays 
he  worked  in  his  father's  eigh teen-by- 
twenty-six- foot  shop  down  by  the  river. 
Machinery  became  his  dearest  friend,  his 
confidential  companion,  now  and  then 
whispering  a  secret  that  he  alone  could 
hear.  He  still  tinkered.  He  still  thought. 
But  the  Kansas  dream  was  slowly  fading 
away  or  rather,  it  was  being  born  anew. 

In  1885  the  ambitious  son  bought  an 
interest  in  his  father's  business,  and  the 
first  payment  of  $300  was  made  from 
his  desultory  earnings.  He  later  became 
a  full  partner,  and  in  three  years  busi- 
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FIRST    HORSELESS    CARRIAGE    INVENTED 
»Y   MR.   OLDS  1886-87. 


ness  increased  so  that  a  large  two-story 
building  had  to  be  erected.  Gradually 
the  farmer-mechanic  had  developed  into 
an  inventor,  and  the  first  practical  re- 
sult of  his  experimenting  was  in  the 
form  of  little  one  and  two-horse  power 
engines,  for  use  in  printing  houses,  meat 
markets  'and  the  like.  A  demand  for 
these  grew,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time  they  were  being  shipped  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Meanwhile,  the  big  dream  was  taking 
on  a  more  tangible  form.  Mr.  Olds's 
consuming  ambition  now  was  to  suc- 
cessfully apply  the  motor  in  place  of  Jhe 
horse.  He  used  to  get  between  the  thills 
of  a  buggy  and  draw  it  around  in  order 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  power  required. 
Patiently  and  persistently  he  experi- 
mented— his  working  day  usually  begin- 
ning at  six  in  the  morning  and  ending 
at  midnight. 

At  last,  after  many  discouragements 
and  much  anxiety,  the  first  gasoline 
steam  carriage  in  America  was  com- 
pleted and  was  operated  on  the  streets 


of  Lansing  in  the  year  1887.  It  was  a 
crude  affair  and  needed  much  improve- 
ment, this  fulfillment  of  Mother  Ship- 
ton's  prophecy.  But  it  would  go — ^it 
meant  SUCCESS !  Find  a  sweeter  word 
for  the  inventor's  ear. 

Mr.  Olds  tells  how  at  this  time  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  do  his  riding  be- 
tween three  and  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  as  every  horse  was  more  than, 
likely  to  run  away  at  the  merest  sight 
of  its  new  rival.  Visitors  came  daily  to 
his  barn  where  he  kept  the  machine — 
some  to  praise  and  admire,  some  to  crit- 
icise, some  to  scoff.  One  man  among 
his  acquaintances  would  openly  twit  him 
with  such  remarks  as  these: 


MR.    OLDS    IN    HIS    FIRST   FOUR-WHEELED 
MACHINE. 


THE   MACHINE    WHICH    WAS    SHIPPED   TO 

THE   PATENT  MEDICINE  COMPANY    AT 

BOMBAY.    INDIA,    IN    1893. 


"Hello,  Olds!  How's  the  wonderful 
no-hoss  shay?" 

"Is  your  toy  ready  for  the  scrap-iron 
pile  yet?" 

"Why  dont  you  stop  wasting  your  time 
on  that  fool  machine?" 

But  no  mere  words  could  put  a  check 
on  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  young 
inventor.  The  noisy  chug,  chug,  of  his 
little  gasoline  carriage  gradually  became 
a  familiar  sound  on  the  streets,  and  al- 
though horses  did  their  utmost  to  polite- 
ly ignore  it  there  were  many  nerve-rack- 
ing introductions.  Today  Mr.  Olds  prob- 
ably holds  the  distance  record  as  an  auto- 
ist.    He  estimates  it  quite  conservatively 
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— ^this  represents  extensive  touring-car 
travel  all  over  the  country — as  not  far 
from  75,000  miles.  Naturally,  it  is  with 
no  little  amused  pleasure  that  he  looks 
back  to  his  first  real  automobile  trip.  He 
rode  three  miles  out  into  the  country  and 
back  a^ain.  At  a  discreet  distance  be- 
hind him  he  had  Mrs.  Olds  follow  with 
their   horse  and   buggy,   in   preparation 


first  practical  success.  The  Scientific 
American  for  May,  that  year,  gave  con- 
siderable space  to  an  illustrated  descrip- 
tion of  it.  This  machine  and  its  maker 
were  much  sought  as  an  attraction  at 
county  fairs  throughout  lower  Michigan 
— and  for  each  exhibition  he  received 
fifty  dollars  and  expenses.  Cross-coun- 
try trips  were  made  to  the  various  small 
towns,  and  wherever  word  had  gone 
forth  that  tlic  horseless  carriage  would 
pass  that  way.  the  country  roads  were 
lined  with  curious  onlookers,  who 
stared,  wirle-eyed.  with  months  agape. 


JAVANESE  CHILDREN   IN   A  REO  TOURING  CAR  AT  SURABAYA.  JAVA,  DUTCH  BAST  INDIES. 


fof  anticipated  catastrophe.  But  the 
breakdown  failed  to  materialize,  and 
horse  and  driver  were  left  far  in  the 
rear.  A  farmer  along  the  roadside  called 
out  to  him: 

"How  much  r 

"Oh,  about  a  thousand  dollars,"  was 
the  reply. 

"Well,"  answered  the  farmer,  in  ban- 
tering tone,  "Gimme  a  quarter's  worth !" 

Mr.  Olds  kept  improving  his  first  ef- 
fort until,  in  1892,  he  brought  out  a  ma- 
chine that  was  generally  admitted  the 


This  model  was  sold  in  1893  to  a  patent 
medicine  firm  who  took  it  to  Bombay, 
India. 

Inevitably  the  new  idea — new,  that  is, 
in  practical  demonstration  in  America, 
though  centuries  old  in  conception — be- 
gan to  find  individual  expression  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  And  when, 
in  1894,  the  Chicago  Times-Herald  of- 
fered a  prize  of  $1,000  for  the  horseless 
carriage  that  would  make  the  best  record 
in  a  twenty-mile  race  along  the  lake 
shore  and  the  boulevard  drive,  a  goodly 
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E  OLDS  AT  THE  TIME  OF  HIS  FIRST 
HORSELESS   CARRIAGE  SUCCESS. 


number  were  entered  for  the  contest. 
Mr.  Olds  lacked  representation  because 
the  carriage  upon  which  he  was  at  work 
was  not  completed  in  time.  Indeed,  less 
than  a  dozen  of  all  the  listed  entries  put 
in  an  appearance,  and  but  one  succeeded 
in  finishing  the  race,  which  proved,  nev- 
ertheless, a  great  stimulus  to  automobile 
manufacturing  in  America. 

Four  years  later  found  Mr.  Olds  liv- 
ing in  Detroit,  Michigan — president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Olds  Motor 
Works,  which  in  an  almost  incredibly 
brief  time  was  doing  a  business  well  up 
into  the  millions.  When  the  works  were 
removed  to  Lansing,  he,  too,  went  back, 
but  soon  retired  from  the  management 
of  the  company,  and  later  sold  out  his 
interests.  At  this  time  he  had  no  thought 
of  ever  again  becoming  actively  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles.  And 
just  here  this  story  might  have  ended, 
for  the  dream  of  a  young  man  had  been 
realized,  and  the  labor  of  America's  pio- 
neer builder  of  horseless  carriages  had 
been  generously  rewarded. 

But  in  August,  1904,  Mr.  Olds's 
friends  made  him  an  offer  whereby  he 
was  to  be  given  a  controlling  interest  in 
a    nrillion-doUar    motor    company — the 


stock  was  subscribed  in  three  hours' 
time — provided  he  would  consent  to  be- 
come president  and  general  manager.  He 
accepted  the  position  because,  after  all, 
he  had  found  it  next  to  impossible  to 
break  from  the  thing  which  had  become 
so  much  a  part  of  his  life.  Straightway 
he  wired  one  of  his  old  engineers,  leased 
a  small  factory  building  for  temporary 
use,  and  began  making  plans  for  a  new 
machine,  which  he  felt  must  needs  be 
better  than  anything  he  had  hitherto  con- 
structed. A  single  false  move,  he  well 
understood,  and  the  whole  thing  would 
fail.  But  the  wisdom  of  experience  was 
at  the  helm — and  there  were  no  false 
moves. 

In  a  month  the  wheels  of  the  new  mo- 
tor-car company's  factory  were  set  go- 
ing, and  early  in  October  the  first  "Reo" 
car  was  run  out  for  trial.  Meantime  plan*> 
were  being  drawn  for  the  permanent  fac- 
tory buildings  and  work  on  them  was 
begun.  The  great  plant  sprung  up  as  if 
by  magic.  Mr.  Olds  personally  super- 
intended its.  construction,  selecting  the 
equipment  and  ordering  material  neces- 
sary for  the  first  thousand  cars.  Today 
the  factory's  annual  output  is  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  cars,  the  entire 
number  of  which  is  practically  sold  in 
advance. 

Recently  I  called  upon  Mr.  Olds  at 
the  factory.  After  a  long  wait  I  was 
shown  into  the  private  office,  and  from 
a  desk  piled  high  with  correspondence  he 
rose  to  greet  me — a  man    of    medium 
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height,  black  hair  slightly  tinged  with 
grey;  clean-cut  features  outlining  a  face 
fairly  boyish  in  expression. 

Mr.  Olds  suggested  that  we  take  a 
look  about  the  place,  and  as  he  led  me, 
quietly  explaining  as  we  went,  in  and  out 
of  the  long,  well-lighted  shops  humming 
with  industry  and  obvious  prosperity, 
through  the  testing,  drafting  and  fairly 
numberless  other  departments — ^and  even 
to  the  engine  room,  where,  with  a  power 
that  seemed  almost  more  than  human, 
the  mammoth  engine,  like  a  great,  throb- 
bing hean,  was  pulsing  life  into  every 
artery  of  the  factory — it  occurred  to  me 
that  an  establishment  like  this  is  a  mon- 
ument that  ought  to  satisfy  even  the 
most  ambitious  of  mortals. 

Back  in  the  office  again,  we  talked  for 
an  hour  or  more*    Throughout  the  entire 


conversation  Mr.  Olds  spoke  modestly, 
yet  with  refreshing  frankness,  of  his 
youthful  dreams,  and  of  the  success  that 
has  come  with  the  years. 

"It's  remarkable,  how  all  this  came 
about,"  I  said,  half  to  myself,  thinking, 
bird's-eye  fashion,  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  a  farmer  lad  into  the  wealthy,  much- 
traveled  man  of  affairs  before  me. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  without  a  trace  of 
egotism,"!  suppose  it's  hard  work  that 
did  it.  Hard  work,  and,  then,  you 
know," — with  a  slight  laugh — "I  never 
gave  up,  I  always  did  the  work  myself. 
And  even  now  I  never  experiment  at 
the  expense  of  others.  And  I  never  work 
on  borrowed  capital — not  a  single  dollar 
of  it.  Yes,  hard  work  and  the  confi- 
dence of  friends  have  accomplished 
wonders." 
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Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  California,  Nevada, 

Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Alaska, 

Hawaii  and  the  Philippines 


The  moral  Imv  of  the  universe  is  progress.  Every  generation  that  passes 
idly  over  the  earth  zvithout  adding  to  that  progress  remains  uninscribed  upon  the 
register  of  humanity,  and  the  succeeding  generations  trample  its  ashes  as  dust. 
[Mazzini.] 

Note. — Readers  desiring  more  complete  information  regarding  any  enterprise 
mentioned  in  this  department,  should  address  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  city 
nearest  the  project  mentioned. 

GENERAL  ITEMS. 


Would    Prohibit    Furtlier    Sale    of    Public 
Timl^r  Lands. 

A  bill  which  proposes  to  entirely  pre- 
vent the  further  sale  of  public  timber 
lands  has  met  with  expected  death  in 
the  session  of  Congress  just  closed.  This 
revolutionary  measure  was  introduced  -by 
Senator  Nelson  of  Minnesota,  chairman  of 
the  public  lands  committee,  and  was  sup- 
posedly in  harmony  with  the  opinions  of 
ex-President  Roosevelt  and  other  advo- 
cates of  the  necessity  of  immediate  and 
extreme  action  in  the  conservation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  our  land.  The  bill 
demands  the  complete  repeal  of  the  timber- 
and-stone  act,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  such  a  radical  law  could  be 
passed  in  a  single  session  of  Congress.  It 
is  provided  In  the  bill  that  the  entire  area 
of  open  timber  land  be  transferred  to  the 
Forestry  Service,  which  would  then  have 
entire  jurisdiction  over  all  of  the  Nation's 
timber  land.  The  timber  would  be  open 
to  public  sale  at  appraised  value  as  fast 
as  it  matured,  one-fourth  of  the  sale  price 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  road  and  school 


fund  of  the  county  where  located,  and  the 
remaining  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  sale 
price  to  be  added  to  the  state  reclamation 
fund  of  the  states  affected  by  the  National 
Reclamation  Act,  otherwise  to  go  into  the 
general  treasury  fund.  Such  a  law  would 
not  be  without  precedent  among  nations, 
for  early  last  year  all  of  the  public  timber 
lands  of  Canada,  with  the  exception  of 
those  that  had  been  leased,  were  created  a 
forest  reserve  of  150,000,000  acres  and 
withdrawn  from  sale.  Such  action,  too, 
would  be  in  harmony  with  a  universal  con- 
servation movement  which  was  the  central 
theme  of  the  North  American  Conservation 
Congress  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  last 
month. 

Indian  Reservations  to  Be  Opened  to  Set- 
tlement. 

Congress  has  been  urged  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  pass  a  law  for  the  fur- 
ther protection  of  the  Indians  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  allotment  of  land  to  them.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1909  and  1910  several  mil- 
lion acres  of  land,  at  present  included  in 
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TO  FLAVOR  SYRUPS,  ICE-CREAM 
CAKES  AND  CANDIES 

There's  nothing  so  temptingly  delicious  as 
this  new  flavoring  extract — the  flavor  that*s 
better — similar  to  and  better  than  maple, 

MAPLEINE 

THE  NEW  FLAVOR 

Added  to  sugar  and  water  produces  a  rich, 
creamy  table  syrup.  A  dash  of  Mapleine  in 
soup,  gravies,  sauces,  pies,  beans,  or  brown 
bread,  gives  them  a  piquant  taste  all  their 
own.  And  for  flavoring  ice-cream,  icings, 
cakes,  puddings  and  pudding  sauces  it  is  in- 
deed a  delight.  Sold  by  grocers.  If  not,  send 

THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS   FOR  TWO-OUNCE  BOTTlE 

CRESCENT  MFG.  CO.,  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


the  Indian  reservations  of  the  West,  will 
be  thrown  open  to  public  settlement.  Pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  these  lands  all  of 
the  Indians  who  are  so  entitled  will  be  al- 
lowed to  make  land  selections  for  home- 
sites.  Many  of  these  allotments  have  been 
made  in  previous  years,  and  it  has  some- 
times happened  through  error  or  ignorance 
that  Indians  have  been  allotted  what  has 
later  proved  to  be  almost  worthless  land. 
The  Secretary  of  Interior  is  making  a  final 
plea  for  the  Indian  before  the  entire  reser- 
vation is  absorbed,  before  the  last  march 
of  the  White  Man.  He  asks  that  the  In- 
dians be  allowed  to  exchange  their  worth- 
less land  for  an  equal  area  of  the  unappro- 
priated portion  of  the  reservation,  arguing 
that  they  are  entitled  to  the  best.  The 
preliminary  work  necessary  before  these 
reservations  can  be  opened  by  presidential 
proclamation  are:  surveying;  allotment  to 
Indians;  classification  of  land  into  various 
grades  of  arid,  grazing,  irrigable,  agricul- 
tural, timber  and  mineral;  and  the  ap- 
praisal of  the  different  classifications.  From 
one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  lands  is  usually  required  to 
be  paid  in  cash  at  the  time  of  the  entry, 
the  balance  in  several  annual  payments, 
but  some  of  the  lands  are  to  be  sold  at 
public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  and 
still  others  are  open  to  homestead  entry. 
The  following  reservations  are  expected  to 


be  opened  during  1909:  Coeur  d' Alene, 
Idaho,  310,000  acres;  Lemhi,  Idaho,  64.- 
000  acres;  Flathead,  Montana,  1,200,000 
acres;  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache,  Ok- 
lahoma,  amount  unannounced;  Rosebud, 
Gregory  County,  South  Dakota,  50,000 
acres;  Spokane,  Washington,  153,600 
acres,  and  Yakima,  Washington,  1,145,000 
acres.  During  1910  it  is  expected  that  the 
Blackfoot,  Montana,  reservation  of  500,000 
acres  will  be  opened;  the  Cheyenne  River 
and  Standing  Rock  reservations.  South  and 
North  Dakota,  of  something  less  than  2.- 
600,000  acres;  Colville,  Washington,  reser- 
vation, about  1,000,000  acres;  and  Fort 
Peck,  Montana,  reservation  with  an  esti- 
mated 1,776,000  acres,  less  the  Indian  al- 
lotments that  are  yet  to  be  made. 

Attempt  to  Place  Reclamation  Work  Under 
Con^^ress. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  to 
take  the  authority  for  the  expenditure  ol 
the  Reclamation  fund  away  from  the  Sec- 
retary  of  Interior  and  place  it  under  Con- 
gress. The  latest  of  these  moves  is  in  the 
form  of  a  bill  before  the  last  Congress  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Englebright  of 
California.  It  is  thought  that  there  is  lit- 
tle danger  that  such  a  bill  will  ever  be- 
come a  law  for  it  would  almost  entirely 
destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  by  making  all  of  its  acts  subject 
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to  the  log-rolling  whims  and  delays  to 
which  Congress  is  subject.  Under  the  pro- 
posed law.  Congress  would  have  the  power 
to  stop  the  work  on  a  project  at  any  time 
and  appropriations  would  certainly  vary 
directly  as  to  the  strength  and  influence  of 
the  delegations  from  the  various  sections 
and  states.  After  July  1,  1910,  the  bill 
stipulates,  specific  authority  must  be  had 
from  Congress  before  any  money  can  be 
expended  from  the  Reclamation  fund;  no 
new  contracts  can  be  made  without  such 
orders,  nor  old  ones  completed.  It  is  well 
known  how  certain  departments  of  public 
service,  such  as,  for  example,  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  have  been  crippled  by  being 
compelled  to  depend  on  Congress  each  ses- 
sion for  their  appropriations.  The  reclama- 
tion work  under  its  present  form  may  be 
classed  as  broadly  paternalistic,  yet  it  is 
business-like  and  common-sensed  and,  best 
of  all,  removed  from  politics. 

Will   Attempt   to   Recover  Lands   Fraudu- 
lently Acquired. 

What  would  have  created  a  sensation  a 
few  years  ago  is  the  recent  announcement 
of  Secretary  Garfield  that  there  are  32,000 
cases  of  alleged  land  fraud  in  the  West 
which  demand  investigation.  Lands  to  the 
approximate  value  of  1110,000,000,  it  is 
charged,  have  been  fraudulently  acquired 


during  the  past  two  years.  Nearly  all  of  these 
cases  that  demand  further  investigation 
are  in  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Congress  has  been  asked  for  a  million- 
dollar  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of 
hiring  special  agents  to  carry  on  the  inves- 
tigations looking  to  the  recovery  of  this 
vast  amount  of  public  property.  Merely 
as  a  business  proposition  it  is  claimed  that 
ten  dollars  in  property  value  is  recovered 
for  every  dollar  spent.  There  is  special 
need  of  immediate  action  in  .these  cases 
for  if  title  to  land  is  uncontested  for  a 
period  of  six  years  the  statute  of  limitation 
prevents  any  action.  These  wholesale 
frauds  are  charged  to  the  class  of  soulless 
individuals  and  corporations  who  look  up- 
on the  immense  undeveloped  resources  of 
the  West  as  invitations  to  grab  and  hoard. 
In  the  attempt  to  provide  for  the  home- 
seeker  we  have  been  negligent  in  hedging 
about  unscrupulous  and  dare-devilish  spec- 
ulators. 

State  Reforestation  in  the  West. 

That  the  principles  of  forestry  have  a 
state  as  well  as  a  national  application  is 
now  fully  realized.  This  realization  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  several  Western 
states  have  already  agitated  the  matter  of 
reforestation.  At  the  last  session  of  the 
Oregon   Legislature  a  bill  was  introduced 
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which  provided  for  the  replanting  of  trees 
by  the  state.  Under  the  proposed  law  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  a  state  forester  to  re- 
plant any  area  from  which  the  timber  has 
been  removed  on  application  of  the  owner 
of  the  land.  At  the  end  of  forty  years  an 
assessment  of  ten  dollars  an  acre  Is  to  be 
charged  against  the  owner  of  the  lands  re- 
forested, one  half  of  this  amount  to  be 
turned  in  to  the  school  fund  and  the  re- 
mainder to  be  credited  to  the  state  refor- 
estation fund.  Timber  is  still  so  plentiful 
in  the  Northwest  that  the  needs  of  refor- 
estation have  not  been  pressed  on  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
such  a  law  could  pass,  but  It  will  furnish 
scaffolding  for  future  laws. 

Credit  for  still  a  greater  step  towards 
conservation  must  be  given  to  the  state  of 
Washington,  since  it  is  a  higher  art  to 
save  than  to  restore.  The  Conservation 
Commission  of  that  state  prepared  resolu- 
tions which  the  Governor  promised  to  place 
before  the  Legislature  in  a  special  mes- 
sage. The  recommendation  was  that,  in 
the  future  sale  of  any  state  timber  land, 
restrictions  as  to  the  manner  of  cutting 
the  timber  should  be  attached.  This  rec- 
ommendaton  has  brought  up  the  interest- 
ing question  as  to  whether  the  state  might 
go  a  big  step  further  and  place  restrictions 
upon  all  of  the  privately  owned  timber 
lands.  It  may  be  a  point  to  the  issue  to 
note  that  the  same  question  recently  came 
before  the  State  Legislature  of  Maine. 
Not  wishing  to  assume  unwarranted  au- 
thority, a  resolution  was  passed  submit- 
ting this  question  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  state.  The  opinion  returned  by  the 
court  was  that  the  state  had  constitutional 
authority,  under  the  "general  welfare" 
clause,  to  legislate  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  private  timber  could  be  cut,  and 
was  able  to  force  forestry  principles  upon 
timber  owners  whether  they  wished  it  or 
not.  That  such  sentiments  should  be  pro- 
moted by  representative  men  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  largest  bodies  of  standing 
timber  in  America,  proves  awakened  pub- 
lic interest.  Considered  In  its  national 
scope,  however,  these  sentiments  are  only 
too  few,  and  stop  only  too  soon,  since  com- 
petent authorities  have  proved  to  us  that 
we  as  a  nation  are  cutting  our  forests 
three  and  one-half  times  as  fast  as  they 
are  growing. 

Would  Aid  Delinquent  Settlers  on  Recla- 
mation Projects. 

A  bill  has  been  placed  before  Congress 
by  a  Nevada  senator  which  is  a  plea  to 
the  Reclamation  Service  for  leniency  in 
dealing  with  delinquent  settlers  on  the 
Government  reclamation  projects.  Under 
existing  law  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
has  no  choice  but  to  enforce  his  collection 
of  the  annual  payments  on  the  land  when 
they  come  due.  If  these  payments  are 
not  made  then,  the  land  is  subject  to  con- 


test and  the  settler  must  lose  his  farm 
and  his  work  no  matter  how  honest  he 
may  have  been  or  how  adverse  his  circum- 
stanees.  The  proposed  amendment  recom- 
mends that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  use 
his  discretion  as  to  the  manner  of  dealing 
with  delinquents.  The  settler  must  prove, 
however,  that  he  has  established  a  home 
and  improved  his  land,  and  that  the  lapse 
of  payment  is  due  to  physical  conditions 
beyond  his  control.  The  clamor  for  leni- 
ency has  largely  come  from  the  Minidoka 
project  in  Idaho  and  the  Truckee-Carson 
in  Nevada,  the  settlers  of  which  claim  that 
they  did  not  receive  water  in  time  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  crops  that  should  have 
met  the  first  payment.  Though  the  first 
payment  is  not  due  for  more  than  a  year, 
settlers  on  the  Klamath  projects  in  Oregon 
and  California  are  also  pleading  for  leni- 
ency. To  present  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  it  is  realized  that  any  great 
amount  of  leniency  would  have  a  very 
bad  effect.  Slothfulness  would  be  en- 
couraged, the  daring  new  settler  would  at- 
tempt more  than  he  could  be  reasonably 
certain  of  fulfilling,  it  would  be  unbusi- 
nesslike on  the  part  of  the  Government 
and  injustice  to  the  state  from  whom  the 
reclamation  fund  is  in  reality  borrowed, 
and  above  all  it  would  be  decidedly  unfair 
to  the  prospective  settler  on  the  new  pro- 
ject who  must  wait  until  the  millions  that 
have  been  expended  on  the  first  project 
have  been  returned  before  the  second  can 
be  constructed.  The  fair  solution  is  per- 
haps on  the  medium  ground  where  the 
honest  man  suffering  unavoidable  hard- 
ship is  protected,  but  where  none  are  pau- 
perized and  the  croakers  are  not  permitted 
to  stagnate  the  rotating  reclamation  fund. 

Items  From  Here  and  There. 

Due  to  the  combined  facts  of  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  West  and  its  opportun- 
ities, the  Alaska-Tukon-Pacific  Ehcposi- 
tion  at  Seattle,  and  the  low  colonist  rates 
offered  by  the  transcontinental  railroads, 
it  is  expected  that  the  West  will  have  a 
record  number  of  visitors  during  the 
next  few  months.  Thousands  who  have 
gained  their  impression  of  the  West  from 
their  childhood  Indian-book  or  the  tales 
of  their  adventurous  uncle,  and  who  really 
dont  expect  to  see  anything  much  besides 
cowboys  and  coyotes,  will  be  pleasantly 
disillusioned.  The  Western  man  usually 
knows  the  East  but  the  Eastern  man  seldom 
knows  the  West,  and  not  knowing  the 
West  he  knows  little  about  his  native  land. 

Some  there  are  who  criticise  as  over- 
drawn and  a  bit  sensational,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's last  message  to  Congress  in  which  he 
warns  us  against  the  formation  of  a  giant 
water-power  monopoly,  more  ugly  and 
blood-sucking  than  any  previously  known, 
because  coming  closer  to  our  domestic  and 
industrial  life.  Whatever  may  be,  it  still 
seems  very  likely  that  the  next  age  will 
have  a  special  problem  as  well  as  this  age. 
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It  isn't  any  one  thing,  but  all  things 
combined  that  make  Victor  quality. 

Artists       Caruso,   CaWe.    Eames,   F^irrar,   Gadski.   Homer,  Melha, 
Plan  con,     Schumann-Hcink.     Scotti,     Sembrich     and 
Tetrazzini   are   among    the    world's  g^reattfst  operatic  stars  who 
make  records  exclusively  fur  the  yicior, 

Sousa  and  his  hand,  Pryor's  Band,  and  many  famous  instru- 
mental soloisti^i  make  records  only  for  the  Victor. 

May  Irwin,  Vesta  Victoria,  Mat  M-  Wills.  Clarice  Vance, 
Alice  Idoyd  and  Mnude  Raymond  arc  among  the  leading  vaude- 
ville artists  who  make  records  only  lor  the  I'ictor, 

Selections        '^^^  choicest  masterpieces  of  the  greatest  composers, 
favorite  hymns,  the  \i,ooA  old  songs  of  heart  anrl  home, 
a.^  well  as  the  newest  and  most  popular  selections  uf  the  day* 

Every  part  o£  every  selection  is  perfectly  recorded  on 

Victor  I^£Cords.     If   there   hap  peris  to  be  even  tlie 

smallest  flaw,  the  artists  sini;^  or  play  the  selection  over  again  until 

every  part  is  absolutely  perfect.     The  artists  are  just  as  particular 

as  the  Victor  laboratory  staff  to  have  every  selection  perfect, 

MaterifllA  ^^^  materials  used  in  makin^^  Victor  Records  are  the 
best  that  money  can  Imy.  The  variotis  ingredients 
form  a  sci<;ntific  compound,  particularly  adapted  to  fine  tone  re- 
cording and  reproduction,  that  was  discovered  only  after  long  re- 
search  and  costly  experiment  by  the  Victor  staff  of  expert  chern- 
ists.     Every  Victor  Record  is  carefully  made  by  skilled  workmen. 


Recording 


ReproduciniF       '^'^^  result  is  that  every  Victor  Record  has  that 
*^  **        uneciuaUedf  sweet,  clear,  true-to-life,  musical  tone- 

quaUty  which  ptits  Victor  Records  in  a  class  by  themselves  U\r 
above  all  competition. 

Every  Fie  tor  Record  is  a  work  of  art. 

Any  PHctor  dealer  will  gladly  play  any  Victor  Records  you  want 
to  hear. 

Write  to  us  today  for  com  plete  c  atalogucs  of  t  h  e  Victor  and  Victor- 
Victroia,  and  of  3000  Victor  Records. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co^  Camden,  N.  J^  u.  s.  a> 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal*  Canadian  Di&tnbytors. 
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A  complete  list  of  new  Victor  Records  for  April  vrill  be  found  in  tlie  Aprfl  number  ol 
Munaej's,  Scribner's,  McCIure's,  Century,  ETorybody's  and  May  Cosmopolitan 
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Realizing  that  the  prosperity  and  the  very 
existence  of  a  section  or  an  industry  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  railroads,  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  so  hedge  our  railroads  about  with 
enforceable  laws,  that  different  sections 
and  industries  will  be  allowed  equal  op- 
portunity and  given  fair  treatment.  It 
has  been  prophesied  that  the  problem  of 
the  next  generation  will  be  the  regulation 
of  the  method  of  supply  and  charge  for 
electricity.  Electricity  affords  power, 
heat,  light  and  transportation.  The  very 
possibility  of  electricity  will  be  based  on 
water  power,  hence  the  opportunity  of  the 
monopolist,  should  he  be  abroad  and  a 
prophet.  The  president  insisted  in  his  im- 
passioned manner  that  all  power  fran- 
chises should  be  limited  to  a  fixed  period 
of  years  and  include  an  annual  fee  for  the 
horse-power  used.  Our  water  power,  he 
thinks,  if  utilized,  would  be  sufficient  for 
our  present  transportation,  industrial, 
manufacturing  and  domestic  needs.  That 
his  argument  should  touch  the  West  is 
realized  in  the  remembrance  that  the 
great  undeveloped  power  resources  of  the 
nation  are  west  of  the  Rockies. 

It  is  announced  that  enough  wool  has 
been  pledged  by  Western  stockmen  to  ma- 
terialize the  dream  of  a  national  wool- 
warehouse.  In  brief  the  plan  of  the  move- 
ment is  to  eliminate  the  commission  man 
in  the  handling  of  the  annual  wool  crop, 
and  the  pooling  of  the  clip  to  secure  the 
best  market  price.  The  central  warehouse 
is  to  be  built  in  Chicago  and  the  scheme 
is  to  be  partly  financed  by  business  men 
of  that  city,  the  woolmen  in  turn  pledg- 
ing not  less  than  25,000,000  pounds  of 
wool  to  the  warehouse.  The  movement  is 
claimed  to  have  no  purpose  of  trade  mon- 
opoly but  to  be  purely  for  the  protection 
of  the  sheepman  against  the  unscrupulous 
middleman.  The  plan  was  opposed  by 
some  of  the  small  growers  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  thus  no  chance  to  get  quick 
returns  from  their  crops. 

The  National  Reclamation  Service  has 
no  appropriation  of  funds  for  advertising 
its  various  projects,  so  must  depend  largely 
upon  voluntary  contributions  of  newspaper 
space  for  the  publicity  necessary  to  reach 
the  most  desirable  class  of  settlers.  It  is 
usually  easy  to  get  newspaper  space,  how- 
ever,  for   anything   about   reclamation   is 


good  "copy,"  and  to  advertise  the  projects 
of  their  own  state  is  classed  as  good 
boosting,  an  art  in  which  each  Western 
community  attempts  to  excel.  One  of  the 
minor  means  of  advertising  these  projects 
has  been  encouraged  by  the  department  in 
their  preparation  and  free  distribution  of  a 
large  number  of  lantern  slides  which  are 
scattered  among  the  various  lecture  bu- 
reaus, and  to  all  who  ask  in  good  reason. 

One  of  the  questions  that  is  periodically 
agitated  in  and  out  of  Congress  is  the 
manner  of  control  of  the  open  range  of 
the  West.  The  only  present  law  relating 
to  the  range  is  a  prohibition  of  its  fencing. 
While  at  a  first  glance  this  law  would 
seem  to  be  for  the  common  good  of  all,  in 
that  it  insures  equal  opportunity,  it  is  said 
not  to  be  highly  regarded,  because  it  pre- 
vents the  building  of  drift-fences  and  any 
sort  of  mutual  range  division.  The  last 
report  of  Secretary  Garfield  urges  that  the 
law  be  modified.  There  is  a  growing  sen- 
timent that  the  public  range  should  be 
subject  to  some  sort  of  leasing  system, 
permitting  it  to  be  fenced  for  a  fixed  pe- 
riod of  time  on  the  payment  of  a  small 
rental.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  system 
would  go  far  in  the  prevention  of  the 
shameful,  serious  and  costly  range  wars 
between  the  cattlemen  and  the  sheepmen 
of  certain  sections  of  the  West 

While  the  principles  of  forestry  are  hun- 
dreds of  years  old,  their  local  application 
will  long  be  a  matter  of  experimentation 
as  to  methods,  means  and  results.  One  of 
the  newest  experiments  of  the  Forestry 
Service  relates  to  protection  from  forest 
fires  and  reforestation,  and  has  its  setting 
in  the  Lassen  National  Forest  of  Califor- 
nia. The  chapparal  growth  of  the  foot- 
hills of  this  particular  forest  forms  a  very 
dangerous  fire  risk  and,  above  this,  pre- 
vents reforestation  due  to  its  dense 
growth.  The  scheme  to  be  tried  out  is  the 
herding  of  three  thousand  goats  on  the 
hillsides  in  lines  parallel  to  the  contour, 
allowing  them  to  kill  out  the  brush.  This 
will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  forming 
fire  lines  for  checking  forest  fires,  and 
clearing  a  zone  that  may  be  reseeded.  To 
give  some  system  to  the  fire  lines,  rough 
trails  are  to  be  constructed  first,  which  it 
is  thought,  the  goats  will  follow  in  their 
grazing. 


OREGON. 


State  Railroad  Is  Agitated  for  Transpor* 
tation  Relief. 

After  waiting  more  than  a  generation 
for  a  railroad  for  the  transportation  re- 
lief of  Central  Oregon — the  largest  area  in 
the  United  States  without  a  railroad — it 
seems  that  the  people  of  the  state  are 
about  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands  and  build  a  state  railroad.  Already 
the  matter  of  a  state  railroad  is  beyond  the 


talking  point,  for  a  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  pro- 
viding for  the  submission  to  a  vote  of  the 
people,  a  constitutional  amendment  per- 
mitting the  state  to  build  and 
operate  railroads  within  its  borders. 
It  is  said  that  there  is  never  a  war  or  a 
revolution  as  long  as  there  are  two  possi- 
ble solutions  of  the  pressing  problem.  It 
was    naturally    to    be    expected    that    the 
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^/i-e  EDISON  PHONOGRAPH 


Imagine  an  entertainment  where 

every  performer  is  a  star  and  every  number 

a  selection  of  your  own 

THAT  describes  the  entertainment  of  an  Exlison  Phonograph.     You 
need  not  dress  for  it,  go  out  after  it,  arrange  your  time  for  it  or  pay 
for  admission  to  it    It  takes  place  in  your  home,  at  your  convenience, 
as  often  as  you  like. 

You  Ksten — that  is  the  extent  of  your  effort.  You  hear  Manuel 
Romain  sins  just  as  you  would  if  he  stood  before  you.  You  hear  Maurice 
Levi's  Band  play  under  his  spirited  direction  and  forget  the  medium  by 
which  his  artistic  efforts  are  brought  to  you. 

Or  you  enjoy  the  talents  of  such  clever  entertainers  as  Ada  Jones,  Cal 
Stewart,  Byron  G.  Harlan,  Billy  Murray  and  Steve  Porter. 

Do  you  doubt  this  excellence  in  the  ExBson  Phonograph  ^  Then  hear 
it.  Go  to  an  Exiison  store ;  select  the  Record  of  a  singer  you  have  heard 
and  a  song  you  know.  This  test  has  placed  the  ExBson  Phonograph  in  a 
million  homes. 


A<k  particularly  to  hear  an  Ambeiol  Record,  Mr. 
Edisoii*s  latest  contributioa  to  Phonographic  enter- 
tainment; a  Record  that  pretenret  the  sweet,  clear 
tones  of  the  Standard  Edison  Records,  yet  plays  or 
sin«  twice  as  long  and  costs  but  a  trifle  more. 

Edison  Phonographs  are  sold   at  the 
same  prices  ererywhereintheUnited  States, 


$12.50  to  $125.00.  AmberolRecoids,  50c.;  regular 
Edison  Records,  35c.;  Grand  Opera  Records,  75c. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  us  (or  catalogues  of 
Edison  Phonographs  and  Records. 

With  the  Edison  Busineu  Phonograph 
you  dictate  at  your  convenience  and  the 
typewriting  department  does  the  rest. 


National  Phonograph  G).        ^^^!^    74  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.J. 

Don't  forget  to  mention  Tbc  Psclflc  Monthly  when  desllnff  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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merits  of  this  vast  section  of  over  40,000 
square  miles  without  a  railroad,  would 
bring  its  own  relief  in  time,  especially 
since  It  contains  some  of  the  most  prom- 
ising wheat  belts  of  the  Northwest;  con- 
tains the  largest  reclamation  projects  in 
the  state;  contains  a  large  part  of  the  best 
timber  land  of  the  state,  and  is  rich  in 
agricultural  and  stock-raising  possibilities. 
But  a  peculiar  circumstance  as  to  loca- 
tion has  existed  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  region  Is  surrounded  by  the  cele- 
brated "Harriman  Fence,"  which  is  made 
up  of  tho  Union  Pacific  at  the  south, 
Oregon  Short  Line  at  the  east,  the  O.  R. 
&  N.  at  the  north,  and  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific up  the  Willamette  Valley  at  the 
west.  Harriman  has  control  of  the  entire 
Fence.  It  was  a  splendid  manipulation, 
since  all  of  the  traffic  of  the  state  was 
compelled  to  come  his  way  and  his  Pence 
kept  competing  lines  out.  Harriman  made 
money.  Dividends  of  the  Oregon  Railway 
&  Navigation  Company  have  increased  from 
three  and  one-half  per  cent  in  1897  to 
eighteen  per  cent  in  1908;  there  was  a 
dividend  of  one  per  cent  on  common  stock 
in  1897,  but  both  common  and  preferred 
stock  paid  seventy-nine  per  cent  in  1908. 
The  people  of  the  state  then  argued  with 
Mr.  Harriman  that  the  dividends  from  Ore- 
gon roads  should  go  towards  Oregon  rail- 
road development.  The  net  result  of  their 
logic  was  big  flourishing  promises — but  no 
railroads.  The  people  seem  to  think  that 
there  is  now  only  one  solution  to  their  ' 
railroad  problem,  and  they  have  revolted 
from  the  one-man  domination  of  their 
state  and  threaten  to  turn  railroad  build- 
ers and  themselves  open  for  settlement  and 
development,  the  Central  Oregon  Empire 
— the  largest  area  in  the  United  States 
without  a  railroad. 

16,000  Acres  to  be  Irrigated  in  Josephine 
County. 

Through  the  installation  of  the  largest 
high-pressure  pump  in  the  world  to  lift 
water  200  feet  from  the  Rogue  River,  a 
16,000-acre  tract  of  land  near  Grants  Pass 
is  to  be  irrigated  by  the  Josephine  County 
Irrigation  &  Power  Company.  The  com- 
pany is  composed  of  local  people  and  they 
have  been  assisted  by  an  expert  from  the 
Reclamation  Service  in  working  out  the 
details  of  the  project.  The  water  is  to  be 
supplied  at  the  flat  rate  of  five  dollars 
per  acre  by  another  company,  but  the  irri- 
gation company  is  given  an  option  for  the 
purchase  of  the  plant  within  a  reasonable 
term  of  years,  if  they  so  desire.  The  land 
to  be  irrigated  is  all  owned  by  farmers 
and  the  climate  is  especially  adapted  for 
the  growing  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  This 
event  is  considered  the  most  Important  In 
the  history  of  the  city,  and  the  new  irri- 
gation system  is  expected  to  provide  occu- 
pation   for    50,000    people    in    and    about 


Grants  Pass.     Water  is  promised  in  time 
for  next  season's  irrigation. 

Government  to  Establish  Experiment  Farm 
on  Klamath  Marsh. 

The  future  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
in  the  Klamath  Marsh,  near  the  southern 
border  of  the  state,  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  results  of  the  experiments  on  the 
quarter-section  experiment  farm  that  has 
been  set  aside  by  the  Reclamation  Service. 
The  lands  of  this  large  marsh  are  known  to 
be  very  rich,  but  they  must  first  be  drained 
and  then  irrigated.  The  farm  will  serve  to 
determine  the  agricultural  value  of  the 
land,  and  also  to  solve  some  of  the  engi- 
neering problems  relative  to  its  reclama- 
tion. It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
lands  should  be  completely  drained  and 
later  irrigated  by  overflow,  or  whether 
with  a  part  of  the  water  removed  the  land 
will  sub-irrigate.  The  agricultural  ex- 
periments on  the  farm  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest,  for  land  experts  have 
declared  that  this  area  is  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  celery  producing 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

Hope  to  Develop  Alfalfa  That  Will  Grow 
on  Dry  Land. 

If  the  experiments  at  the  Eastern  Ore- 
gon experiment  station,  at  Union,  continue 
to  be  as  successful,  as  there  is  promise  of 
at  the  present  time,  there  will  be  developed 
an  alfalfa  that  will  grow  on  dry  land  with- 
out irrigation.  Alfalfa  is  the  chief  forage 
crop  of  irrigated  land  and  is  almost  one 
of  the  essentials,  and  a  great  profit  pro- 
ducer, in  a  stock-raising  section.  After 
the  first  setting  of  the  alfalfa  plant,  it  will 
continue  to  produce  from  two  to  ten  tons 
of  hay  per  acre  annually  with  no  greater 
care  required  than  occasional  irrigation 
during  the  dry  season.  If  the  new  experi- 
ments prove  a  success  even  the  water  will 
be  made  optional,  and  then  great  sections 
of  dry  land  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  sec- 
tions will  grow  this  greatest  of  forage 
crops.  At  the  experiment  farm  alfalfa 
seed  has  been  collected  from  every  alfalfa- 
growing  country  of  the  world.  The  varie- 
ties that  are  showing  the  best  results  after 
two  years  of  experimenting  are  non-irri- 
gated Arabian,  Sand  Lucerne  from  Ger- 
many, and  a  special  selection  from  Turk- 
estan. 

Items  From  All  Parts  of  the  State. 

It  is  said  that  10,000  acres  of  land  near 
Pendleton  have  been  fenced  up  and  put 
under  cultivation  during  the  past  fall  and 
winter.  This  land  was  formerly  thought 
to  be  of  only  slight  value  as  grazing  land 
until  it  was  demonstrated  that  it  would 
produce  valuable  crops  of  grain,  and  now 
the  thresher  and  the  combined-harvester 
will  displace  the  cowboy  and  his  scattered 
herds. 
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The  Howard  Watch 


Rhythm  and  regularity  of  stroke  is 
one  of  the  great  points  of  good  oars- 
manship.  With  long  training  a  boat's 
crew  attains  it  in  imperfect  degree. 
In  the  balance-wheel  of  a  fine  watch 
this  rh3rthm  and  regularity  of  beat  is 
called  iaochronism — a  difficult  word 
for  a  difficult  thing. 
A  scientific  test  will  show  that  in 
practical  everyday  use  the  balance 
wheel  of  a  HOWARD  Watch  pul- 
sates with  more  perfect  rhythm  and 


regularity  than   that  of  any   other 

watch  in  the  world. 

The  Howard  Watch  is  more  closely 

and  permanently  adjusted  to  /jo- 

chromsnu 

Every   HOWARD  Watch  is  cased  at 

the  factory  and  timed  and  adjusted 

in   its   own   case   by  the   HOWARD 

watchmakers. 

The  price  of  each  watch — from  17-iewd  in  a  fine 
«olcl-filIed  case  (guaranteed  for  25  years)  at  $35.00, 
tothe23-iewel  in  a  14-k.  sottd  gold  c^^  at  $150.00. 
— is  fixed  at  (he  factory  and  a  printed  ticket  attached. 


Not< 


rarr  Jewalar  can  sefl  yoa  a  HOWARD  Watch.    Find  tha  HOWARD  Jewaler  in  your 

and  talk  to  him.    He  is  a  good  man  to  know.  .      .      «       .  . 

Drop  ua  a  postal  card.  Dapt.  Y,  and  wa  will  send  you  a  HOWARD  book  of  Tahie  to  the 
watck  buyer. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Don't  forgot  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTertlaers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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A  company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Elgin,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state 
which  has  for  its  chief  commercial  pur- 
pose the  clearing  of  logged-off  lands  in  that 
vicinity  and  planting  them  to  orchards. 
He  who  can  make  a  fruit  tree  grow  where 
before  there  was  only  a  stump  is  surely  a 
benefactor.  A  large  area  of  land  has  been 
brought  into  cultivation  In  this  section 
during  the  past  few  years  and  it  is  said 
that  it  is  easily  cleared. 

Over  2,000  land-filings  are  said  to  have 
been  made  during  the  past  eighteen 
months  in  the  section  between  Prineville 
and  Bend,  in  Crook  County,  known  as  the 
low  desert.  The  quarter-section  dry-farms 
that  were  thought  not  worth  taking  up 
half  a  dozen  years  ago  are  now  selling  at 
from  11,000  to  |2,000.  Much  of  this  land 
is  in  reach  of  the  irrigation  systems  lead- 
ing out  from  the  Deschutes  River  and 
water  for  domestic  use  can  be  had  from 
wells.  Land  in  this  section  will  take  an- 
other big  Jump  in  value  when  Central  Ore- 
gon is  reached  by  a  railroad. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  of  Burns, 
Harney  County,  has  prepared  a  resolution 
asking  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  appro- 
priate a  small  amount  of  money  for  testing 
the  possibility  of  artesian  water  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
county.  Such  an  investigation  is  held  to 
be  within  the  authority  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  and  preliminary  reports  of  the 
Government  have  held  this  section  to  be 
especially  favorable  in  contour  for  ar- 
tesian water. 

Baker  City — Among  the  important  de- 
velopments made  in  the  Baker  Valley  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months,  adjacent  to  Baker 
City  are  the  extensive  Improvements  in 
connection  with  the  Sunnyslope  irrigated 
tract.  This  tract  comprises  some  3,500 
acres  of  splendid  land  for  home- 
seekers,  and  it  is  being  disposed  of 
in  small  tracts.  Work  is  now  under 
way  on  a  large  reservoir  to  cover  240  acres 
in  area  which  will  store  water  and  fur- 
nish it  to  consumers  to  irrigate  8,000 
acres. 

Soil  surveys  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  looking  to  the 
determination  of  soil  adaptability  and  pos- 
sibility, will  be  undertaken  in  the  follow- 
ing counties  of  the  state  as  soon  as  funds 
are  available:  Coos,  Linn,  Washington, 
Clatsop,  Hood  River  and  Umatilla. 

Comice  pears  from  the  Bear  Creek  or- 
chard lands  near  Medford,  in  Southern 
Oregon,  have  broken  their  own  previous 
record  of  |8.20  a  box,  by  being  sold  for 
110.08  a  box  in  London.  It  is  thought 
that  this  price  is  by  far  the  record  ever 
received  for  this  class  of  fruit. 

To  build  one  of  the  largest  boat  and 
shipbuilding  plants  on  the  Coast,  is  the 
plan  of  the  Portland  company  that  has  re- 


cently purchased  a  fifty-five-acre  tract  on 
the  water  front  of  the  Willamette  River  a 
short  distance  north  of  Oregon's  metrop- 
olis. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  Hubbard  Fruit 
Farms  Association  to  plant  a  thousand- 
acre  orchard  a  few  miles  north  of  Salem. 
The  company  is  capitalized  for  1 2  40,000 
and  their  attempt  is  said  to  be  the  first 
systematic  one  to  convert  the  large  farms 
of  the  Willamette  Valley  into  small  or- 
chards The  orchards  developed  will  be 
under  skilled  men  and  the  general  methods 
of  the  fruit  growers*  unions  of  Hood  River 
and  Washington  will  be  followed  in  the 
marketing  of  their  peaches,  apples  and 
cherries. 

The  Monarch  Lumber  Company  has  pur- 
chased approximately  two  billion  feet  of 
timber  in  the  forests  of  Washington 
County,  which  they  plan  to  bring  to  Port- 
land to  be  sawed  into  lumber.  This  scheme 
involves  the  building  of  at  least  twenty- 
two  miles  of  railroad  and  perhaps  the 
largest  sawmill  in  the  northwest,  the  latter 
to  be  located  in  St.  Johns,  a  suburb  of 
Portland. 

The  Portland,  Baker  City  &  Butte  Elec- 
tric Railroad  Company  has  been  incorpo- 
rated in  Portland  for  two  million  dollars 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  building  a  rail- 
road from  Portland  south  and  east  through 
Central  Oregon,  past  Baker  City  and 
through  Idaho  to  Butte,  Montana,  the  ter- 
minus. 

The  sum  of  |2 1,000  has  been  paid  for  a 
270-acre  tract  of  land  two  miles  west 
of  Corvallis,  in  the  center  of  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley.  The  purchasers  are  East- 
ern fruit  experts  and  this  site  has  been 
selected  for  a  large  orchard  after  investi- 
gating the  merits  of  all  of  the  famed  fruit- 
growing sections  of  the  Northwest. 

The  Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union 
reports  the  shipment  of  about  225  cars  of 
apples  of  the  1908  crop  from  this  well- 
known  section.  Of  this  large  shipment, 
netting  |275,000,  all  but  twenty-five  cars 
of  the  apples  have  been  placed  on  the 
market  as  strictly  fancy  grade,  and  the 
remaining  twenty-five  cars  are  classed  as 
choice. 

Dr.  George  Wharton  James,  author,  lec- 
turer, traveler  and  naturalist,  stopped  in 
Portland  during  a  recent  tour  of  the  North- 
west, and  in  a  talk  to  some  business  men 
expressed  the  view  that  the  city's  scenery 
was  its  chief  asset,  and  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  more  beautiful  sight  than  the  pan- 
oramic view  of  rivers,  valleys  and  moun- 
tains as  viewed  from  Council  Crest  and 
Portland  Heights.  It  was  disclosed  by  the 
Mayor  of  Portland  that  each  city  adminis- 
tration had  followed  a  systematic  plan  for 
preserving  the  natural  beauty  of  the  city 
as  outlined  by  Olmstead  Bros,  of  Boston, 
and  that  a  million  dollars  was  now  avail- 
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When  you  want  to  make  time,  what  is  the  Hmiting 
factor?  Is  it  the  horse-power  of  the  motor,  or  is  it  the 
way  the  automobile  rides? 

There  is  only  one  answer,  and  it  explains  why  it  is  that 
Franklin  automobiles  excel  all  others  on  American  roads. 
You  may  have  60  horse-power  and  your  maximum  speed 
may  be  seventy  miles  an  hour,  but  at  the  end  of  a  day's 
touring  you  have  not  gone  as  far  as  your  neighbor  in  his 
Franklin  of  less  horse-power.  Your  speed  is  held  down  to 
what  the  passengers  can  endure  and  to  what  you  think  the 
automobile  will  stand. 

Speed  then  is  a  question  of  comfort— a  question  of  the 
way  the  automobile  rides. 

An  automobile  that  transmits  shocks  and  vibration  to 
the  chassis  cannot  possibly  ride  comfortably  and  you  can 
not  make  time. 

Franklins  have  full-elliptic  springs  and  a  laminated  wood 
chassis  frame— the  only  construction  that  absorbs  and  neu- 
tralizes road  shocks.  Half-elliptic  springs  to  be  anywhere 
near  as  good  as  the  Franklin  springs  would  have  to  be 
sevep  feet  long— an  impracticable  length.  Then  the  wood 
chassis  frame  gives  additional  flexibility,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  lighter  and  stronger  than  the  hardened  steel  frame 
commonly  used.  If  you  are  interested  we  will  mail  you 
a  reprint  of  a  technical  article  on  this  subject  from  the 
Horseless  Age. 

Look  into  this  question  of  comfort.  Ride  in  a  Frank- 
lin. Then  ride  in  other  automobiles  over  the  same  roads 
at  the  same  speed.  You  will  understand  the  meaning  and 
value  of  non-jarring,  easy-riding  construction. 

FRANKLIN  MODEL  D.  four-cylinder. 
28  horte*power.  five-passentfer  tourini-car. 
2200  pounds.  $2800.  Single  or  double  rumble 
•eat  runabout,  S2700.  Standard  finish  touring- 
car.  royal  blue;  runabout,  red  and  black.  36- 
inch  wheels,  same  size  as  used  on  the  beat 
water-cooled  automobiles  weitfhintf  a  thou- 
sand pounds  more.  Sheet  aluminum  body  on 
steel  an(le  frame— the  strongest  and  lightest 
automobile  body  made.  Three  lartfe  and 
powerful  brakes,  acting  on  transmission  and 
rear  wheels.  Selective  type  transmission, 
positive  gear-driven  oiler,  Bosch  high  ten- 
sion magneto. 

Our  forty-page  catalogue  de  luxe  treats  t(ie  whole  automobile  quettion  in  a  clear  and  fair  man- 
ner, shows  why  the  Franklin,  now  in  its  eighth  year,  is  the  automobile  for  those  who  want  the 
highest  standard  of  comfort  and  ability.     Write  for  it. 

H  H  FRANKLIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  Syracuse  NY 
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able  for  improving  parks  and  boulevards. 

The  city  of  Eugene,  at  the  head  of  the 
Willamette  Valley,  is  one  of  the  progres- 
sive cities  in  this,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most   fertile   valleys   of   the   entire   West. 


Eugene  is  the  home  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  and  among  the  new  buildings 
Just  completed  and  under  construction  are 
a  Federal  Building,  depot,  postoffice,  hotel 
and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 


IDAHO. 


Progress   on    the   Big   Payette-Boise   Gov- 
ernment Project. 

Boise,  Idaho. — An  event  of  far-reaching 
importance  and  marking  the  partial  con- 
summation of  a  plan  to  transform  to  agri- 
cultural uses  the  largest  body  of  sage- 
brush land  embraced  in  one  project  in  the 
United  States  occurred  here  recently. 


eight  miles  southeast  of  Boise  where  the 
river  emerges  from  its  canyon.  It  is  of 
Cyclopean  concrete  founded  on  compact 
gravel.  The  spillway,  or  dam  proper,  is 
216  feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide  at  the  base 
and  fifty-one  feet  high. 

As  the  big  headgates  were  opened  and 
the    life-giving    waters    gushed    into    the 


THE   NEWLY-COMPLETED  DAM  OF  THE  PAYETTB-BOISB    RECLAMATION    PROJECT. 


In  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
settlers  and  residents  of  the  valley  the  big 
headgates  of  the  newly  constructed  Gov- 
ernment dam  in  the  Boise  River  were 
opened  and  the  pent-up  waters  gushed  into 
the  broad  canal. 

For  months  the  settlers  on  the  south 
side  of  the  project  have  been  watching 
with  deep  interest  the  progress  of  work 
on  this  structure,  for  upon  its  completion 
rested  their  hopes  of  an  early  and  abun- 
dant supply  of  water.     The  dam  is  located 


canal,  the  scene  was  viewed  with  varjring 
emotions  by  the  throngs  gathered  there. 
The  engineers  gazed  with  satisfaction  at 
the  beautifully  finished  structure;  the 
farmers  saw  an  abundance  of  water  in 
their  canals,  orchards  laden  with  fruit, 
and  enormous  yields  of  grain  and  alfalfa. 
But  to  the  statesmen  came  the  visions  of 
a  new  Idaho,  an  Idaho  with  possibilities 
unsurpassed  by  any  state  in  all  the  golden 
West.  They  saw  a  home  on  every  forty 
acres  of  the  project,  a  rural  population  of 
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How  to  Choose  a 
Floor  Finish 


Some  finishes  for  floors  last  a 
week — ^and  are  gone. 

Others,  costing  no  more,  last 
a  year. 

You  must  choose  between 
wax,  on  which  every  footstep 
leaves  a  mark — 

And  the  right  varnish  which 
is  permanent — perfect 


But  if  you  decide  against  the 
constant  care  and  endless  refin- 
ishing  of  wax,  be  sure  to  get  the 
right  varnish. 

For  of  1,000  varnishes  only 
one  is  tough  enough — elastic 
enough — for  floors.  There  are 
1,000  common  varnishes. 

There  is  but  one  Elastica. 


Elastica 


Floor  Finish 


After  39  years  of  patient  experiment, 
we  have  produced,  in  Elastica,  2l  varnish 
which  Ifends  under  weight  —  without 
cracking. 

Where  common  varnishes  are  brittle, 
this  varnish  is  elastic 

Where  common  varnishes  crumble 
under  the  heel,   Elastica  gives. 

Where  common  varnishes  turn  white 
when  water  is  spilled  on  them,  Elastica 
shows  no  damage.    It  is  waterproof. 

Smoothes  Out  Over  Mght 

Then,  because  it  is  so  tough,  so  elastic, 
it  slowly  smoothes  itself  back  into  shape. 

The  properties  of  this  floor  finish  are 
new  in  the  world  of  varnish  making. 

They  are  due  in  part  to  our  exclusive 
secret  process  of  ageing  our  oils. 

By  thus  manipulating  our  oils  we  do 


away  with  the   "deviltry"  which  unfits 
common  varnishes  for  floors. 

Choose  whether  you  will  trouble  with 
wax  or  common  varnishes  when  you  can 
now  get  this  permanent,  perfect  varnish. 

No  Care— No  Attention! 

Choose  whether  you  will  put  up  with 
constant  refinishing,  when  Elastica^  once 
on,  needs  no  care,  no  attention. 

Get  Elastica  from  your  dealer,  or  send 
for  our  free  book.  The  Right  and 
Wrong  Finish  For  Floors. 

In  this  book  we  tell  not  only  about 
Elastica,  but  about  other  floor  finishes — and 
the  proper  treatment  for  each  kind  of  floor. 

Address  Dept.  13,  29  B*dway,  New 
York,  2620  Armour  Ave.,  Chicago,  or 
International  Varnish  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
Canada. 


'S^SSTb^i'  Standard  Varnish  Works  ^^1^'^" 
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not  less  than  50,000  people,  and  50,000 
more  people  living  in  the  cities  and  towns 
which  have  been  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  since  the  initiation  of  the  Govern- 
ment system  gave  assurance  of  an  ample 
water  supply.  From  conservative  esti- 
mates of  a  decade  ago  on  the  value  of  irri- 
gated land  and  crops  it  took  no  compli- 
cated calculation  to  figure  out  that  more 
than  eighteen  miUfon  dollars  worth  of  tax- 
able property  in  land  values  alone  will  be 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  state  upon  the 
completion  of  the  project,  and  that  crops 
worth  not  less  than  six  millions  of  dollars 
will  be  grown  annually.  Already  new 
railroad  lines  are  being  built  through  the 
agricultural  area,  new  mines  are  being 
opened,  and  the  stock-raising  industry  in- 
creased. 

But  let  us  follow  the  progress  of  the 
water  taken  from  the  Boise  dam.  The 
canal  extends  for  twenty-four  miles  to  a 
point  on  Indian  Creek  above  Kuna.  This 
creek  then  carries  the  water  for  eight 
miles,  when  another  canal  twelve  miles 
long  carries  it  to  the  Deer  Flat  Reservoir. 
Occasionally  along  this  route  a  smaller 
ditch  diverts  water  to  supplement  the  sup- 
ply from  other  sources,  but  the  principal 
function  of  this  canal  is  to  feed  the  Deer 
Flat  Reservoir. 

This  reservoir  was  formed  by  building 
two  long  earthen  dams  in  depressions  be- 
tween surrounding  hills.  The  Lower  Em- 
bankment, known  as  the  Hubbard  and 
Carlson  dam,  is  3,930  feet  long  and  68 
feet  high.  It  is  360  feet  wide  on  the  bot- 
tom, and  a  driveway  20  feet  wide  extends 
along  the  top.  The  Upper  Embankment 
is  only  43  feet  high  and  200  feet  wide  on 
the  bottom,  but  it  has  a  length  of  nearly 
a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  volume  of  each 
embankment  is  approximately  1,000,000 
cubic  yards.  The  process  of  construction 
was  a  marvel  of  modern  engineering. 
Great  steam  shovels  of  the  type  used  in 
digging  the  Panama  Canal  tore  gravel 
from  the  hillsides,  two  bites  of  one  of  the 
giant  machines  filling  a  car,  while  big 
steam  plows  dug  up  train  loads  of  clay, 
which  were  also  dumped  from  movable 
tracks  laid  along  the  top  of  the  embank- 
ments. 

The  plans  for  the  project  also  contem- 
plate the  diversion  of  the  waters  of  Pay- 
ette River  by  gravity  canals,  and  the  util- 
ization of  the  Snake  River  by  pumping. 
The  canal  work  is  being  done  principally 
by  the  farmers,  who  receive  therefor  cer- 
tificates which  the  Government  takes  in 
payment  of  the  building  charge  of  the 
project. 

The  lands  are  generally  smooth,  with 
gentle  slopes.  The  soil  is  volcanic,  free 
from  rocks,  easily  worked  and  rich  in  the 
necessary  mineral  constituents.  The  cli- 
mate is  delightful,  the  mean  winter  tem- 


perature at  Boise  being  about  the  same  as 
at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  although  oc- 
casionally the  temperature  falls  below  zero 
for  a  day  or  two.  The  summers  are  long 
and  warm,  and  with  irrigation  promote 
the  most  rapid  vegetable  growth.  The 
lands  produce  from  five  to  seven  tons  of 
alfalfa  per  acre  each  year,  four  to  six 
tons  of  clover,  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  and 
seventy-five  bushels  of  oats.  The  sur- 
rounding mountains  furnish  large  areas  of 
grazing  lands,  and  alfalfa  for  winter  feed- 
ing is  always  in  demand  and  brings  good 
prices.  But  it  is  for  its  fine  fruit  that  the 
section  is  becoming  famous  throughout  the 
country,  the  apples,  pears  and  prunes  com- 
manding the  highest  prices  in  Eastern 
markets. 

The  lands  under  the  project  have  prac- 
tically all  been  filed  upon,  but  many  set- 
tlers will  be  compelled  to  dispose  of  their 
excess  lands,  as  no  water  right  will  be  is- 
sued for  more  than  160  acres.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  these  lands  are  being  rapidly 
taken  up,  for  the  marvelous  crop  yields 
are  becoming  widely  known.  In  1904  a 
farmer  who  was  brought  up  in  one  of  the 
humid  states  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
cleared  $1,200  from  a  three-acre  apple 
orchard,  and  in  1907,  the  same  orchard 
gave  him  a  net  profit  of  $750  per  acre. 
One  neighbor  was  clearing  from  $100  to 
$200  per  acre  on  a  prune  orchard,  while 
another  was  growing  as  high  as  eighty- 
five  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  Last  year 
a  number  of  his  friends  from  "back  home" 
moved  to  Idaho. 

The  development  of  power  incident  to 
the  irrigation  works  will  be  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  industrial  development  of 
the  state.  The  dam  on  the  Payette  River, 
which  will  be  ninety  feet  high,  and  well 
backed  by  storage  in  the  Payette  Lakes, 
will  give  practically  unlimited  power, 
while  the  Boise  dam,  opened  recently,  will 
probably  furnish  power  for  municipal 
works,  electric  railways,  and  industries  of 
various  kinds.  The  completion  of  the  pro- 
ject, it  is  believed,  will  result  in  laying 
the  foundation  for  such  an  industrial  de- 
velopment as  probably  has  never  been 
paralleled  in  the  country.  It  means  the 
expenditure  in  that  locality  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  a  few  years,  the  intensive  culti- 
vation of  400,000  acres  of  fine  land;  it 
means  thousands  of  new  settlers,  the 
doubling  of  the  population  of  the  cities 
and  towns  in  that  portion  of  the  state,  an 
increased  price  for  all  agricultural  pro- 
ducts; better  roads,  schools  and  churches. 

Agriculture  the  Leading  Industry  of  Idaho. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  mining  and  stock 
raising  were  the  dominant  industries  of 
the  state  of  Idaho.  That  this  condition 
does  not  still  exist  may  be  credited  to  a 
seemingly  insignificant  fact — the   digging 
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Hundreds 

of  Other 

New  York 

Styles 

are  shown  in  the 

"NATIONAL" 

Spring  and  Summer 

Style  Book— FREE 

To    give   you  soro<5    idea 
of  the  poptikntj  o  f  t  h  e 
'*  NATIONAL"  to-day,  let 
U9  tell  you  that  this  edition  o£  the 
*'  NATIONAL  **  Style  Book  will 
go  to  over  Two-'MilUora  Amer- 
ican Woroeii. 

The      "  NATIONAL  ^^       for         ^ 
twenty-one    years    has    been    dc- 
vmed  to  one  idea-^to   supply  all 
the  wometi  o£  AtncTica  with  really 
fashionable   clothes    at  fair  prices. 
Have  we  succeeded  ?    Our  success^  of 
eoursCj  must  be  judged  by  the  result. 
Well— To-a^y  the  "NATIONAL"  tdU 
more  L^diei'  Garmenia  th&n  any  olhet 
eatabliihmenl  in  the  Whole  World. 

And  we  say  that  in  no  city  in  all  America  is  \ 
there  a  line  o£  Dresses  or  Waists  or  Skirts  as  com- 
plete and  uniformly  attractive  as  this  Style  Book  shows. 
Isn't  this  all  filled  with  meaning  for  YOU  ?  Isn't 
it  even  an  OPPORTUNITY?  We  ask  permission  to 
send  a  copy  of  the  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book 
to  you  FREE.  And  we  can  find  you  Two  Million 
American  Women  who  will  tell  you  that  this  Style 
Book  is  to  them  the  most  fascinating,  the  most 
practical  and  complete  Book  of  Fashions  ever  pub- 
lished. 

"NATIONAL"  Ready-Made  Apparel 

Thlt  complete  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book  also  beautiful ty  iHuatnitel 
all  the  followlns  Ready-Made  Garments— all  sold  at  '*  NATIONAL" 
Money-Savins  Prices,  all  guaranteed  and  postage  or  express 
charges  prepaid  by  us. 

Milliaenr    Silk  Dresaa  Corsets 

WaisU         Lingerie  Dtmsm        HoMery 
Skirts  Muslin  UaderwMir    Boys' Oothiiig 

KimoiKM     Petticoats  Misses',  Girls'  and 

Tub  Suits    Rain  Coats  Infante' Wear 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  ft  SUIT  CO. 

241  West  24lh  Street.  New  York  City 
Largest  Ladies*  Outfitting  Ettabiishment  in  the  WorlJ-^Mail  Orders  Only— No  Agents  or  Branch  Stores 


S\ 


"NATIONAL" 
TaOored   Suits 

Made-to-Measure 
New  York  Styles 

$750^35 

Expre«age  Prep  id 

SpHnff  aiifl  Summer  Style 
Book  and  SampLea^FRE*^ 

The  ''NATIONAL" 
Style  Book  (sent  free)  con- 
tains Fashion  Pbtes  showing 
Hew  York's  Suits  and  Skirts 
for  Spring  and  Summer. 
And  you  can  haveany  of  these 
Suits  Made  to  Your  Measure 
in  your  own  choice  o£  over 
400  New  Materials. 

And  Twenty'one  Ye«ra' 

experience    in    fitting    and 

pleasing  over  balf  a  million 

Americiin  women   makes    tt 

certain  that  the  suit  we  make 

you  will  fit  you  and  please  you 

perfectly.    You  take  no  risk—  eacK 

**  NATIONAL''  «iiit  U  guaranteed 

•Atisf actory  or  your  money  back. 

Your  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book  will  show  you 
fashion  plates  of  all  the  really  desirable  New  York 
Suits.  We  will  send  you  a  liberal  assortment  of 
samples  of  our  400  new  materials  for  jrour  selection. 
You  make  your  own  choice  of  style  and  material  and 
we  make  you  the  suit  AT  OUR  RISK. 

Write  for  this  "  NATIONAL  "  Style 
Book — FREE.  If  yon  wish  samples,  state 
the  colors  you  prefer — samples  are  sent 
gladly,  but  only  when 
asked  for. 
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of  ditches.  The  Carey  Act  had  been  passed 
giving  to  the  state  1,000,000  acres  of  arid 
land  under  the  condition  that  it  be  re- 
claimed, and  then  gradually,  men  who 
owned  capital,  or  could  control  capital, 
gained  the  vision  of  the  possibilities  of 
irrigation  in  Southern  Idaho.  The  era  of 
ditch-digging  began.  There  was  abun- 
dance of  rugged  arid  land  to  select  from; 
the  great  Snake  River  and  its  tributaries 
seemingly  existed  for  no  other  purpose 
than  the  reclamation  of  the  desert 
through  which  they  flowed;  the  state  had 
had  the  foresight  to  pass  one  of  the  best 
codes  of  irrigation  laws  to  be  found  in  the 
West.  Perseverance,  work  and  publicity 
has  done  the  rest.  Since  1906  agriculture 
has  been  the  leading  industry  of  the  state. 
It  has  cost  millions  of  dollars  to  complete 
the  eighteen  different  projects  that  have 
already  been  placed  on  the  market.  Six 
other  segregations  are  still  in  the  unfin- 
ished state,  and  others  have  been  with- 
drawn and  their  reclamation  pledged. 
Southern  Idaho,  with  its  intricate  network 
of  ditches  and  costly  dams  and  storage 
reservoirs,  is  attracting  not  only  the  at- 
tention of  the  home-seeker  who  is  looking 
to  the  Last  West,  but  the  attention  of  the 
new-born  professional  man  who  is  search- 
ing the  map  for  the  young  town  that  he 
can  grow  up  with.  There  is  ^the  same 
promise  for  the  would-be  or  investment- 
seeking  business  man,  who  is  hunting  for 
the  place  where  industry  pays  a  good  divi- 
dend and  capital  grows.  We  will  allow 
the  last  word  to  be  said  by  the  railroad 
man,  who,  whether  he  precedes  or  not, 
always  follows  trade.  Said  the  traveling 
freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Illinois 
Central  lines,  after  a  recent  tour  of  inspec- 
tion through  Idaho:  "Southern  Idaho  is  a 
coming  territory  from  the  railroad  man's 
point  of  view." 

Idaho  Land  and   Reclamation   Notes. 

Land-owners  in  the  vicinity  of  French 
have  organized  themselves  into  a  stock 
company  for  the  purpose  of  building  an 
irrigation  system  that  will  reclaim  5,000 
acres  of  the  rich  land  of  the  section.  The 
plan  is  to  have  a  storage  reservoir  in  the 
Willow  Creek  Canyon  completed  in  time 
to  catch  the  flood  waters  during  the  spring 
of  1910.  Competent  engineers  have  pro- 
nounced the  plan  entirely  feasible  and  the 
completion  of  the  project  will  mean  new 
prosperity  to  the  community,  for  the  land 
is  said  to  be  especially  adapted  to  fruit 
raising. 


During  the  six  months  following  August 
1,  1908,  homestead  entries  covering  a 
total  area  of  45,600  acres  of  Government 
land  were  filed  before  the  United  States 
Land  Commissioner  at  American  Falls. 
Filings  are  said  to  have  also  been  made  at 
Pocatello  and  Blackfoot,  which  will  bring 
the  total  land  to  be  settled  by  the  new- 
comer in  the  vicinity  of  American  Falls  up 
to  the  total  of  75,000  acres.  The  settler 
is  allowed  six  months  from  the  time  of  his 
entry  on  the  land  until  he  Is  required  to 
actually  live  on  it,  so  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  large  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  this  section  during  the  early  spring 
months.  In  addition  to  homestead  entries, 
scattered  tracts  have  been  reported  se- 
lected under  the  Carey  Act  which  will  ap- 
proximate 3,000  acres. 

An  experiment  was  made  last  season 
which  would  seem  to  prove  the  profitable- 
ness of  gardening  in  Idaho.  A  one-acre 
tract  was  selected  by  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment of  the  State  University,  and  after 
the  deduction  of  every  item  of  expense 
the  net  profit  from  the  garden  was  found 
to  be  $385. 

An  additional  50,000  acres  of  the  West 
End  Twin  Falls  Irrigation  project  has  re- 
cently been  thrown  open  to  settlement  at 
Gooding.  This  brings  the  amount  of  land 
now  under  the  various  Twin  Falls  projects 
up  to  a  total  of  520,000  acres,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  single  irrigation  sys- 
tem in  the  world.  The  first  public  sale  of 
Twin  Falls  irrigated  land  was  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1903  and  there  will  be  another  one 
during  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 

July  15  is  the  date  that  the  West  End 
Twin  Falls  Company  has  submitted  to  the 
State  Land  Board  for  the  opening  to  the 
public  of  their  recently  approved  46,000- 
acre  Cedar  Creek  reclamation  project.  It 
Is  agreed  by  the  company  that  water  will  be 
delivered  to  15,000  acres  by  April  1,  1910, 
and  that  the  remainder  of  the  tract  will  be 
under  water  by  April  1,  1912.  Seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  the  es- 
timated cost  of  the  canal  system  that  will 
reclaim   this  large  tract. 

Payette — During  the  coming  summer 
150  acres  of  the  choicest  land  adjacent  to 
Payette  will  be  placed  on  the  market  in 
small  tracts  and  building  lots.  The  tracts 
will  be  subdivided  and  handled  exclusively 
by  the  Payette  Valley  Real  Estate  Agency 
and  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  create 
in  the  new  lot  subdivision  one  of  the  most 
important  residence  districts  of  the  town 
of   Payette. 


WASHINGTON. 


The     Conservation     of     Washington     Re- 
sources. 

Defining  the  conservation  of  the  forests 
as  "simply  their  right  use,"  the  chairman 
of  the  Washington   Conservation   Associa- 


tion has  outlined  a  general  plan  by  means 
of  which  he  thinks  our  new  national  move- 
ment may  be  locally  applied  in  his  state. 
He  recommends  the  storage  of  flood- 
waters  in  the  forest  areas  for  the  further- 
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ing  of  irrigation,  the  preservation  of 
water-power,  the  prevention  and  checking 
of  forest  fires,  and  the  protection  of  navi- 
gation. That  the  government  should  regu- 
late by  legislation,  the  manner  and  meth- 
ods used  in  the  cutting  of  private  forests 
so  sis  to  prevent  needless  waste,  was  one 
of  the  recommendations.  The  remaining 
public  agricultural,  timber  and  mineral 
lands  should  be  so  hedged  about  by  laws 
that  they  will  pass  only  into  the  hands  of 
the  actual  homebuilder,  developer  and 
workman.  Furthermore,  the  West  should 
take  active  steps  for  the  preservation  of  its 
unequaled  scenery  by  protecting  it  from 
spoliation,  the  creation  of  public  parks, 
and  the  construction  of  roads  and  trails. 
The  natural  resources  of  the  state  are  in 
general  summed  up  as  those  of  timber, 
minerals,  coal,  valuable  stones,  soil  fer- 
tility, ocean  waterways  and  navigable 
rivers,  water-powers,  fisheries,  climate  and 
scenery.  The  promotion  of  nature  study, 
science  teaching,  and  practical  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture  was  held  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  conservation  movement  among 
the  present  and  future  generations. 

Possibilities   of   Artesian   Water   for   Arid 
Land. 

For  almost  half  a  century  It  has  been 
prophesied  that  a  great  artesian  lake  un- 
derlies a  vast  section  of  Central  Washing- 
ton and  Central  Oregon.  But  the  word 
of  the  expert  need  not  be  taken  alone, 
for  in  several  parts  of  the  section  the  un- 
derground lake  has  actually  been  tapped 
at  depths  varying  from  four  to  six  hun- 
dred feet.  The  result  has  been  a  living  well 
spouting  sometimes  to  a  height  of  a  hun- 
dred feet.  Still  more  significant  Is  the  fact 
that  the  water  Is  so  warm  that  It  steams 
when  it  overflows  to  the  surface,  and  when 
applied  In  irrigation  this  warm  water  has 
the  effect  of  forcing  the  season,  as  It  were. 
Crops  are  said  to  mature  from  a  week  to 
a  month  earlier  under  artesian  Irrigation, 
and  In  the  case  of  the  strawberry-grower, 
for  example,  three  weeks  In  advance  of 
other  growers  gives  an  enviable  commer- 
cial advantage.  A  warm-water  artesian 
well  which  would  safely  irrigate  forty  acres 
of  fruit  or  vegetable  land  would  even 
tempt  the  native  Westerner,  who  has  been 
called  a  land-seeking  animal. 

The  Walla  Walla  section  of  Washington, 
and  the  district  along  the  Columbia  within 
reach  of  the  new  North  Bank  railroad, 
are  classed  within  the  supposed  and  hoped- 
for  artesian  zone.  To  bring  Uncle  Sam 
Into  the  huntlng-for-water  game  In  Wash- 
ington Is  the  proposal  of  Representative 
Wesley  L.  Jones,  who  Is  said  to  have 
gained  a  promise  from  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Wilson  that  he  will  Investigate  the 
possibilities  of  artesian  water  In  Douglas 
County. 


Col<mization  Schemes  Talked  of  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Option  Is  said  to  have  been  secured  on 
5,000  acres  of  choice  land  near  Vancouver, 
in  Clarke  County,  by  the  Swedish  Land 
and  Immigration  Company  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  with  a  probable  view  of  dividing 
the  body  of  land  into  forty-acre  farms  and 
establishing  125  Eastern  Swedish-Ameri- 
can families  who  have  heard  the  call  of 
the  Pacific  Coast 

A  Chicago  colonizing  company  has  pur- 
chased a  section  of  land  near  Kennewlck, 
and  bargained  for  another  section  with  a 
view  of  locating  100  or  more  families  of 
Easterners.  The  land  is  under  the  ditch 
of  the  Lower  Taklma  Irrigation  Company, 
and  it  will  be  set  to  fruit  trees  and  divided 
into  ten-acre  tracts.  It  Is  said  that  the 
land  will  be  sold  under  the  provision  that 
if  the  settler  is  dissatisfied  with  the  deal 
at  the  end  of  five  years,  the  purchase 
price,  together  with  ten  per  cent  •  interest 
will  be  refunded. 

A  2300-acre  tract  of  land  fronting  on 
the  Columbia  near  the  Brewster  Fiats  and 
directly  opposite  the  Junction  of  the 
Wenatchee  River  with  the  Columbia,  has 
been  purchased  by  a  Spokane  firm,  and 
will  be  irrigated  by  water  pumped  from 
the  Columbia  by  two  large  ISO-horse- 
power engines.  It  will  be  necessary  to  lift 
the  water  thirty  feet.  It  Is  said  that  over 
400  acres  of  this  land  has  already  been 
sold  to  well-to-do  merchants  of  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Denver  at  an  average  price 
of  $400  per  acre.  A  fruit  drier  and  a 
canning  factory  are  among  the  visions  of 
the  new  owners. 

A  $100,000  colonizing  company,  headed 
by  Boston  and  New  York  men,  has  been 
Incorporated  at  Pullman.  It  Is  the 
announced  plan  of  the  company  to 
improve  the  land  by  the  planting  of 
orchards  and  the  building  of  roads 
and  homes,  and  then  to  divide  it  into 
small  tracts  to  be  sold  to  Easterners,  who 
wish  to. engage  in  diversified  farming  in 
the  West. 

A  letter  from  an  Eastern  promoter  has 
been  received  by  the  Klickitat  Develop- 
ment League  asking  if  there  is  any  chance 
to  secure  an  option  on  a  10,000-acre  tract 
of  fruit  land  with  the  ultimate  view  of 
locating  500  or  more  families,  some  time 
during  the  spring. 

Reclamation,  Irrigation  and  Open  Land  In 
Washington. 

A  Spokane  land  company,  the  Richland 
Land  Company,  will  irrigate  16,000  acres 
of  the  Columbia  River  Valley  a  few  miles 
above  Kennewlck.  Water  will  be  Uken 
from  the  Yakima  River  by  a  gravity  sys- 
tem, and  it  is  expected  that  most  of  the 
land  will  be  under  ditch  before  the  next 
dry  season. 
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THE  WHITE  STEAM  CAR 


The  White  Steamer  possesses  so  many  points  of  superiority  over  other 
types  of  automobiles  that  any  one  who  purchases  a  car  without  first  investi- 
gating the  White  is  acting  with  only  a  partial  understanding  of  the  present- 
day  attainments  in  the  construction  of  automobiles.  The  principal  advan- 
tages of  the  White  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

All  variations  of  speed  are  obtained  without  the  shifting  of  gears. 

The  speed  of  the  car  responds  instantly  to  the  throttle. 

It  is  free  from  vibration.' 

It  is  noiseless. 

It  is  smokeless  and  odorless. 

The  engine  can  never  be  "stalled." 

It  starts  from  the  seat — no  "cranking." 

It  is  the  easiest  on  tires. 

The  power  is  transmitted  without  the  use  of  a  friction  clutch. 

It  is  unequalled  for  hill-climbing. 

It  is  the  simplest  car  to  operate. 

It  is  the  safest  for  the  passengers  as  well  as  other  users  of  the  highway. 

We  can  meet  the  requirements  of  almost  every  pocketbook  with  either 
our  20  horse-power  car  at  $2000  or  our  40  horse-power  car  at  $4000. 
(Shown  above.)  
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Plant  Your  Money 

A  YEARLY  INCOME  FOR  UFE  ASSURED 

Cultiviit^  Rubtter  Trf^cfl  produce  the  Eareeif  rvturrtB  dF  m.tiy  industry  in 
the  World  todny.  Ru'-ber  Flantini:  Companies  paid  dividends  ld»l;  year 
of  from  I5.V  to  55^,  when  the  oldest  trees  on  their  propertied  were  eLtht 
frnd  the  mriorlty  silt  yrars'  c[d  and  the  c^pitaliziLUan  b«sed  oa  A  vaiiui- 
tion  of  $50L>  lo  $1000  p«r  mcrm  of  pluited  treeh 

Stock  in  These  Companies  Cannot  be  Bought 
for  Le£S  Than  Three  to  Eight  Times  Par  Value 

We  will  «elJ  you  an  Acre  in  cnir  plantation,  which  we  guaranree  to  clear, 
plant,  dETVcluip  an  J  harvest  for  you,  for  $24Ji-00*  p«y*bl?  f4.00  per 
nu>nth^  or  iot  $2  iO'.CO  c^ch,  on  which  we  pay  you  4;{  inftvrut  par 
frimum  d  linns  ihc  devdopmcnt  period  of  five  years. 

Interest  Deposited  With  and  Guaranteed  b^ 
Htbernia  Savings  Bank  of  Portland^  Oregon 

Fiveacrefl  will  give  you  abaoluLr  fin&ncio]  indcpcndcrLcc, 
Wc  have  over  K5CKJ  acre 5  ptniiiited,  400  ac ten  belnfr  nearly  five  yeart  old. 
Tliis  tract  we  expect  to  tap  very  4ooitt  »o  now  im  th«  ijme  to  purchase 
ACTeAffe,  before  thii  tapping  ia  done  — for  jm«t  fta  aooa  aa  we  pay  our 
firat  dividend  oq  thia  proJuditg  »creAf«,  the  raJbat  of  the  nvvrlj 
plukted  tract  will  double  or  treble. 

To  purchue  acre^Be  in  a  company  that  i*  oti  the  threiKold  of  teppUur 
oper^tinnB  ia  by  far  the  be^tit  investment  that  can  l>e  Found.  Jn  thia  way 
you  wall  nnt  have  to  wait  the  aix  yeajv  thmt  It  require*  for  tte  treea 
to  mature  brf ore  the  o^iu  of  your  Bcreage  KviU.  be  many  dnijea  what  you 
have  to  pay  for  it  now> 

Our  officers  and  dlrectora  are  Portland  buainesa  men  of  hiBheatjatandinf , 
Writ*  for  oor  free  booklet — it  will  pay  you 

MEXICAN  RUBBER  CULTURE  COMPANY 

1123-25   BOARD  OF  TRADE  BUILDCNG  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Refcfencca:    Bmditreet  Merc:ant:lJe  Aiiency  ;  Hlbemia  Savirtga  Bank,  Portland,  Oreigon 


flrt»T9  ol  RLi9j>Pc:r  T^wf  TitiAt  Yean  <iLd  on  f^t^B- 
t^tion  oC  Kt^ictn  fhiblwr  Cultur*  CtiiuiHuj 


A  Special  agent  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
m'ent  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
some  of  the  Indian  reservation  lands  near 
Loomis,  Okanogan  County,  will  be  open 
to  settlement  during  the  summer  of  1909. 
The  land  in  question  Is  a  part  of  the  large 
tract  that  has  been  held  in  trust  for  years, 
following  a  treaty  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  Chief  Moses  as  leader  of  his 
Indian  tribe.  Through  the  recent  efforts 
of  a  Washington  congressman,  the  Indian 
Department  has  sent  this  special  agent  to 
confer  with  the  Indian  claimants  to  see  if 
they  would  not  each  select  the  eighty  acres 
to  which  they  were  entitled  that  the  re- 
mainder might  be  opened  for  public  set- 
tlement. The  conference  was  successful 
and  it  is  expected  that  after  allotments 
have  been  made  enough  easily  irrigated 
fruit  land  will  remain  to  afford  homesites 
for  a  hundred  or  more  families. 

An  irrigation  company  of  Walla  Walla, 
is  platting  into  acre-tracts  a  section  and  a 
half  of  land  that  it  owns  near  Prosser,  on 
the  Columbia  River.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  scheme  is  that  the  company  has 
located  two  artesian  wells  of  warm  water, 
which  are  estimated  to  flow  a  thousand 
gallons  a  minute  and  will  be  especially 
valuable  in  bringing  fruit  and  vegetables 
to  early  maturity.  It  is  thought  that  other 
wells  may  easily  be  located  on  the  land. 

On  the  Columbia  and  directly  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Takima  River,  is  a  six 


hundred-acre  tract  of  land  which  will  be 
irrigated  by  means  of  pumps  lifting  water 
from  the  Columbia.  This  land  is  near 
Prosser  and  is  especially  adapted  for 
fruit-growing  and  will  be  divided  Into 
small  tracts  and  placed  on  the  market. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  body  of  25.000 
acres  of  land  in  the  Lind  Coulee,  near  Ritz- 
ville,  which  is  very  promising  for  irriga- 
tion from  wells.  The  basin  of  land  is  be- 
low the  level  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  other  artesian  conditions  exist.  One 
well  has  been  drilled,  which  its  owners 
claim  will  irrigate  200  acres  at  a  yearly 
cost  of  less  than  three  dollars  per  acre. 

A  tract  of  about  3,500  acres  near  North 
Yakima  has  been  sold  to  a  Seattle  firm, 
who  will  either  irrigate  it  by  means  of 
artesian  wells  or  a  highland  canal.  It  Is 
figured  that  the  land  when  developed  will 
be  sufficient  for  homesites  for  350  or 
more  families. 

Special  investigation  has  recently  been 
made  of  the  problem  of  cultivating  the 
logged-off  lands  of  western  Washington. 
The  investigator  finds  that  there  are  but 
429,000  acres  of  these  lands  being  culti- 
vated, while  2,352,000  acres  could  be  prof- 
itably farmed  if  some  means  of  economical 
clearing  could  be  found.  The  estimated 
cost  of  clearing  varies  from  thirty-five  to 
a  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  The  Govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  experiment  in  the 
hopes  of  finding  some  cheaper  method  of 
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ilearing   this   land   than   those   now   prac- 
ticed. 

Eight  hundred  acres  of  dry  land  near 
North  Yakima  is  included  in  a  pro- 
jected irrigation  scheme,  the  water  for 
which  will  be  pumped  either  from  the  Co- 
lumbia or  from  wells. 

It  is  the  announced  plan  of  a  Walla 
Walla  fruit  company  to  irrigate  a 
1300-acre  tract  west  of  Walla  Walla 
by  means  of  artesian-well  water,  and  di- 
vide it  into  small  plats  devoted  to  fruit 
raising. 

General  Progress  Notes 

The  new  Harriman  railroad,  from  Cos- 
mopolis,  a  point  on  Grays  Harbor,  to  its 
junction  with  the  main  Harriman  road 
between  Portland  and  Seattle,  Is  being 
vigorously  pushed  in  construction.  It  is 
said  that  the  entire  forty  miles  must  be 
completed  within  six  months,  and  that 
1,000  men  will  soon  be  at  work.  Since 
Harriman  doesn't  do  things  for  the  fun 
of  it,  it  is  presumed  that  this  rush  order 
for  railroad  building  is  in  order  to  head 
off  a  possible  competitor  from  a  section 
which  promises  immense  traffic  in  lumber 
and  other  natural  resources. 

The  Twin  City  Light  &  Power  Company 
has  been  incorporated  for  |400,000  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  system  of  elec- 
tric railroads  that  will  connect  the  cities 
of  Centralia  and  Chehalis  and  also  furnish 
local  transportation  for  both  of  them. 

A  Seattle  firm  of  capitalists  has  enough 
faith  in  a  prospective  boom  for  the  city  of 
Aberdeen  to  have  invested  a  million  dol- 
lars in  city  real  estate,  it  is  said.  The 
syndicate  is  platting  a  large  tract  Into  a 
townsite,  and  factories  and  improvements 
are  to  be  made  on  the  Wishkah  River. 
They  have  also  planned  an  extension  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Electric  Road. 

The  mail  sent  from  the  Seattle  post- 
office  during  the  year  1908  is  ten  per  cent 
greater  than  that  for  the  year  previous. 
An  average  of  sixty-two  mails  are  sent 
from  the  city  daily,  and  of  the  total  of 
more  than  3,500,000  pounds  handled  dur- 
ing 1908,  97,000  pounds  were  sent  to 
Nome  and  St.  Michael. 

The  forty  acres  of  the  platted  townsite 
of  Fairbanks,  in  the  Palouse  wheat  belt 
of  Eastern  Washington,  together  with  460 
acres  of  adjoining  land,  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Elgin  Creamery  Company, 
who  will  build  it  into  a  model  town  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  dairying  industry. 
It  is  the  plan  of  the  company  to  bring  400 
milch  cows  at  once  from  Eastern  states 
and  to  later  increase  this  number  to  1,000. 

One  of  the  ambitious  advertising 
schemes  for  placing  before  the  Eastern 
world  the  advantages  and  possibilities  of 
the  Walla  Walla  Valley  is  the  establish- 
ment of  special  representatives  in  the 
larger  Eastern  cities.  Prom  these  offices 
could  be  had  special  literature  and  reliable 


'     Better  Fitting  Gowns 

Peet*8  Patent  Invisible  Eyes  can  always 
be  depended  upon  to  keep  the  seams  and 
plackets  closed.  They  preserve  the  fit 
and  the  original  dtaping  of  the  garment. 

PGETS  >ss^  EYES 

keep  the  seams,  plackets,  vents  closed  and 
smooth.  Belter  and  stronger  than  silk 
loops.  Sold  at  all  stores  or  by  malL 
'aU  sixes.  Black  and  white.  In 
envelopes  only— not  on  cards.  1 
do*,  eyes  5c., with  spring  hooks,  10c 
PEETBil»,itrT.B.  Piai«L«M.Fs.         i 


■•Gel  There 

Dt  a  price  to?uil 
yaa  direct  lor  ft 

BLACK 

MOTOR  BUGGY 

mud,    Euj^mf— la  U.  P., 8  crUndAl, sir  eoflJfr 
Chi!a  drive  rtAr  ^heFlA,  dool^le  brak«.     Sfwrd  1  tO^ 
eA  m .  [  ler  h  fr— JO  in  1 1  ra  ii  a  1  p*l.  i^f  f^[i*r>Kti« ,  H  jgh  est 

1  uirl y  safe  ■  n d  R] ! ablft.     Wr Ittt  f  Of  Book  No.  A^  tT*! 
BLACK  MFO.  CO..    If  ♦  E.  Onio  St..  Chl^atOw  IfU: 


P  '  tjf  grr jr  I  fL[*rf iT  to 

Every  Prospective  Mother, 

Somifrhini:     m-*  —  'luU     »■  imiiht-    piir'r'rM    cf  iln 

■  c3Mr     ^iih  4.    "  \"^K      fofm "      in  J      ^lf4^nt     Mp^irjf  Since  ^ 

Tl-if    ^lumr,  "rt    |T*?   iutst,   and    in   iwn-iy.  —  Alw«y»   Jrap^ 

wnn\t    in    front    »iwl    back  —  ru     bulLin^i  —  n«     Jfa-.  HTin 

—  fo  tjtmg  — nti  lifTiT^a  or   tfJifirtg  —  Cu*    bfl   wom   mm  year 

round, 

NJjtIi!  in,  «>erjl  <t  Jrt^  and  iT  ■^fkt^  \ti-*ti  tViin  you  CiH  buj  'hf 

,ir  ji  [  ri.|3  J  nj  htvt  t'i<  m  Piadr  flt  hoirFL*. 

ffVUiCi     Mmtemily  Skirt'*"  US  Kife  iu  tv*ry  »um»n  V-m- 

iti^  for  H.       T:lk  J II  jltrini    rhrtt  ilsim,  ihnf  JiJtimajj",  "jle*. 

u:ft>.     10  Oar*  fre*  TripL     W^fr^  >QUi  P't  sw>/  t*juk,  tl"  ^oi" 
lirjItT  hii  nt*i  yvf  hvtn  *gf^[^^n■Li  hitH   Kinc-F«ii 
mj^t  VQUf  nlitMifln  111'  ci.Trf  fpjI  ani  Mj1*t  *«J  wc  fftH  Iriaie  iTu 
ifiniiciil  ro  viiv'TiirJcr      U'lrni  y^u  L;tf  it,  v/w  it  Ian  dayt,  a<ii 
if  you  don'l  find  U  eKftClly  At  reprei«nl«l»  «rtid  "i  Ii^lV   inA 
nr  #i11  i-h4-i't<luMy  reFmul  every  c«nL  [^Ji>J.    OtK^  SkLrii 
11  ntri  irt  PKcd  &r  a  mjrftnrtf  ittrfn  imniiilif  r  [turfklKMii  ti  Ji  VV 
.Irr^i    aod  ■¥ttHmn^  ikhrd  ikiL(  fnnln-it-lv  p\ti\r  you"»>me 
jjiiarMnle*— ttlk»i<tJttd  brtot  Frw,    ^^hkh  booll  kh^ll  -^-t 

^       Btyer  &  WiIUmm  Cq->  IVpl.  ^^  Sorfatt..  N  Y 

Ulf  ADMIMn  The  Fine-Form  Matemitsr  Skirt 
¥¥Mflllillli\^  is  the  only  "Maternity  Skirt"  on  the 
market -all  substitutes  will  rise  in  front  during  development 
—a  fault  80  repugnant  to  cTcry  woman  of  refined  taste.  No 
patterns  can  be  purchased  anywhere  for  this  garment.  Itt 
special  features  are  protected  by  patents. 
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AC 

Wder 

H 

E 

SFHinra 


lo  the  complexion  are  prevented  i 
eracted  by  the  use  of  that  gr 
beautifier,  Iiablaclie.     Its  u^r 
have   no    fear   of  redness    or 
roiij^hness  caused  by  wind  or 
siin.     Rire  and  harmless, 

JtV^li,  Wtilit  Pink  Of  Cri-nnilMV^  a  U.;%,  of 
[   (JnipEWt*  nr  \,y  fnnlL      A^AiV^. /or  Mimplf. 

BEN,  LEVY  CO,,  French  Prrf«me«  > 


RECAMIER  CREAM 

For  the  Comptexlon 

wm  cure  a  bad 
•kin  and  pre- 
serve a  goad 
one. 

Used  by  cele- 
brated beauties 
ibrneara  century 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 

TMfo  slies- 
500  and  $1.00 

iiiirf.c^ib.i27W.3istsuiLr.ar 

8aad  for  free  Mmple  and  iateieeting  iUastrsked  boo  let 


DON'T  SHOUT! 

"TbeHorlcr  Phone" 

makes  low  sounds  plainly  heard. 
A  miniature  Phone  tor  the  Ear — 
^  \^mL  A  invisible,  easily  adjusted,  and  en- 
M  ^^J\  J  tirely  comfortable.  Over  fifty  thou- 
^K  ^M  %.  >and  sold,  giving  relief  from 
^r^l^,i3^a^^  j^^^^  and  head  noises.  There 
H  I  ^HV  "®  l^ut  ^®w  cases  of  deafness 
n  Wm^  *^^  cannot  be  benefited. 

V       '     t  Write  for  booklet  and  tesdmonials 

THE  MORLEY  CO^  Dept.  100 
Panr  Bide.,  16th  aad'Chastnot  Sta.      PHILADELPHIA 


SOMETHING 


99c 


Our   Princess  Beth  em- 
broidery   has    created    a 
sensation  among  needle- 
workers.      To    advertise 
our  exclusive  designs  we 
will  send  Waist  exactly  like 
cut,  stamped  on  finest  grade 
Lingerie   Lawn,    complete  with 
to  embroider,  all  for  O9o 

FREE— We   will   commence   tbc   embroidery 
•bowiiiff  erery  detail  of  the  work,  without  extra  coil 
IMFORTANT — If  you  wlsh  parcel  refictered  endoM  eirht  centi  extra. 

THE  NEEDLECRAFT  SHOP  FoJSSiSSU 


information  of  interest  to  the  homeseeker 
and  investor. 

Enthusiasts  from  the  irrigated  lands  of 
Richland  state  that  they  have  the  best 
grape  soil  to  be  found  in  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  a  small  section  in 
France.  This  big  Western  talk  is  based 
upon  reports  received  from  soil  tests  made 
by  the  Government  and  is  further  sup- 
plemented by  results  of  severe  tests  made 
by  Tacoma  buyers. 

The  average  net  yield  from  the  grain 
land  in  the  Palouse  country  is  said  to  be 
$1,000  per  quarter  section. 

The  report  of  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Horticulture  places  the  amount  paid  to 
Washington  orchards  for  their  1908  fruit 
crop  at  16,200,000  plus.  Over  half  of  this 
amount  was  received  for  apples. 

A  new  plan  for  a  co-operative  mercan- 
tile establishment  is  being  worked  out  at 
Tekoa  by  the  Beet  Field  Trading  Com- 
pany. A  new  addition  has  been  added  to 
the  town,  the  purchasers  and  residents  of 
which  become  shareholders  in  the  company 
and  entitled  to  credit. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  Rebuilding  of  San  Francisco. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  San  Fran- 
cisco is  being  rebuilt  almost  wholly  with 
San  Francisco  capital.  Since  the  earth- 
quake and  fire,  building  permits  to  the 
amount  of  over  $126,000,000  have  been  is- 
sued; and  of  this  large  amount  all  but 
about  $5,000,000  has  been  furnished  by 
San  Francisco  capitalists. 

Large  payments  by  insurance  companies 
for  fire  losses,  together  with  San  Fran- 
cisco's vast  trade,  have  permitted  the 
accumulation  of  enough  wealth  for 
her  rebuilding  on  a  more  per- 
manent basis  than  ever  before.  The 
chief  reason  for  the  trade  wealth  of 
San  Francisco  is  beyond  the  reach  of  acci- 
dents or  incidents.  There  are  no  harbors 
within  600  miles  in  either  direction  along 
the  coast,  and  the  bay  is  almost  on  the 
circle  that  measures  the  shortest  distance 
between  Panama  and  the  Orient.  It  is 
this  geographic  fact,  together  with  the 
immediately  surrounding  wealth  of  soil, 
climate  and  minerology,  that  has  made  San 
Francisco  perhaps  the  wealthiest  city  of 
its  size  on  the  globe,  and  has  permitted 
her  to  almost  entirely  recover  from  the 
great  fire  loss  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  to 
accomplish  this  wonder  almost  unaided  by 
the  outside  world. 

A  Scientific  Laboratory  for  Soil  Study. 

The  Stockton  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
considering  a  plan  which  will  give  it 
rather  an  unique  field  in  development 
work.  The  scheme  is  to  establish  scien- 
tific laboratories  for  the  study  of  the  soil 
conditions  and  crop  possibilities  of  the 
county.      The    work    would    be    intensely 
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Refin^a  Piece  of  IfDUR  Kimitii^ 
^l^aiOlIR£x]>ense»  J|.^^^l 


Let  us  send  the  m^ 
aterialsFreeji 


tJ 


w 


E  w  ANT  a  sample  of  "wood  Rnishtng  done  With  out 
prepatarions  in  your  Kome^  "We  will  send  the  matcriub 
to  do  the  work*     Here  ihcy  are ; 

A  bnttlc  of  iohtidPTi'ii  EJectric  Solva  to  nuickly  if  move  the 
old  iinialt^ 

A  hotdc  of  JohnBon'a  Wood  Dye  Cyou  to  cKoo&e  the  color 
from  our  M  different  «luicle>)  to  color  the  wood — 
A^  sample  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  to  give  that  beautifxil  "hand-rubbed**  effect  — 
And  our  illustrated  guide  book  for  home  beautifying  which  includes  complete  color  card 
and  tells  howlto  finish  and  refinish  wood. 

No  doubt  you  have  some  piece  of  furniture  that  you  prize  highly,  yet  do  not  use  on  account  of 
the  worn  condition  of  its  finish,  or  because  it  does  not  harmonize  with  other  furniture  or  decorations. 

Use  this  outfit,  which  we  want  to  send  you  free,  for  refinishing  it,  an<2  you  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  how  easily  the  work  is  done  and  the  beauty  of  the  result. 

May  we  send  you  these  three  packages,  and  the  valuable  six-color  book,  free  at  once  ?  Learn 
from  the  test  the  beautiful  effect  obtained  from  the  use  of 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye 

It  is  not  a  mere  stain.     It  is  a  deep  seated  dye — sinking  into  tlte  pores  of  the  wood 
and  bringing  out  the  beauty  of  the  grain.     When  finished  with  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 
you  have  a  permanent  finish  of  real  beauty  and  most  artistic  effect.   We  want  to  give  ^ 

you  these  three  packages  at  once.     Send  ten  cents  to  partially  pay  cost  of  packing         ^r 
and  postage — using  coupon  below  for  your  convenience.  ^^    ^"^ 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye  comes  in  14  Standard  shades : 
No.  126  Lishl  Oak       No.  128  Light  Mahogany  No.  121  AfoM  Green 

No,  123  Dark  Oak        No.  129  Dark  Mahogany  No.  [22  Foreai  Qreen 

No.  125  Mission  Oak    N0.\3O  Weathered  Oak  No.  172  Flemhh  Oak 

No.  140  Manilla  Oak    No.  131  Brown  Weathered  Oak     No.  178  Brown  FlemUh  Oek 
No.  WO  Bog  Oak  No.  1 32  Green  Weathered  Oak 

Half-pints  30c:  pints  50c     Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  10c  and  25c 
packages.     Also  sold  in  Itxge  sizes.     For  sale  by  ail  leading  paint  ^ 

dealers.    Send  coupon  today  to  ^ 

S.  C  Johnson  &  Son,  Radne,  Wis.      ^  J^i""* 


"The  Wood  Famhimg  Aulhoriik$" 
Western  Address  and  Branch  Houses*  Address : 

W.  P.  FULLER  &CO^  San  FrandscoyCaL 

Branches  :  Sacramento.  Oakland,  Stockton,  Los  Angeles,       ^ 
San  Diego,  Cal. ;  Portland,  Ore. ;  Seattle,  Spokane,        ^ 
Tacoma,  Wash.  Sole  DistHbators/or  the  Pacific  Coast       jJ^  ^ 

AT 


i^^ 


Don*t  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  lionthlj  when  dealing  with  adTertiaers.    It  will  be  appreciated. 
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pairs     $ 


Guaranteed  for  6  months 


You    get   all   the    wear    without   extra    coat. 
Don*l  pay  more  money  for  no  better  fltocking«. 

Manheim  Mendless  Hose 

will  DudiLct  their  f  uuMitce,  If  «  pair  need* 
mcndinET  invidr;  ol  «Lx  moatKa,  wt  \\  sive  you 
a  new  p*ir  !!■*«.  Manh'^im  Mendleu  How? 
Bjc  doubly  ^(^-lllfcplt:ed  where  the  Wear 
cornea.  They  mtv  mad«  to  acand  hard  knock*. 

frnii  4nrk   tj^ii,    n%vj   bluD  ainl   t^Af,     ^Svrtd    i-iuty 

Wopif'D'^  8tAi-klllE1f.      fi^HE  B  V)  Ibl^,    id 
:^.ilni-t,  nniJ  Itf  hi  aiihI  ^Arti^n.   ],i^--hl  aDil  mnliutn 

»tfjietiit«.    sjM  ufUr  Q  itJiliifi  lobc  fifoJ  in  &  iwi, 

with  guan}iU<«,  fi-r  i1,rill. 

I-I(i4#  Hniu'tariJirpt  ■,  iiibflilula.    Stud  ia>fl  tt.r 

lEIL'U'ft,     Hr     |l    ^    fltr    lft<lU<«»'v.       £t«t«    ■■»    tMT 

«]|r  *if  iIimJ  ftniiiM>lr*r — Qif*ijrt«i  coloitif  ijiulrtd 
~m.nA  wt  wiH  urid  )<'i]  1)  r^Hi"  iircpaFd. 

Manheim  Hosiery  Milli 

64  EaiI  Gran  by  Str^rl 

Maab«ifn,  Penny tlvfexiia 


Id  WrrhtiifY  wfli*re  hi* 


Examine  FREE  tts  DADOflllO 
lidlspeisablaREW  rfinOUIlO 

TA€  foremost  ofmoruy  savors  in  telling  one  -what  NOT  to  do. 
Th»  PamoiM  L«oal  Standard  PARSONS' 


LAWS  OF  BUSINESS 


The  inTaltuble  companion  of  erery 
one  in  business,  every  one  who  doet 
business,  every  one  needing  knowledge 
aboHt  business:  every  one  who  holds 
property  or  wishes  to  hold  it;  that  is, 
all  the  world. 

Over  tSO.OOO  told  of  former  Editions 

Whether  ornot  pou  have  one 

Vou  cannot  afford  not 
ta  own  Tti«  New  Greatly 
Enriched  1 909 Edition. 


With. 


Liflhilitv 


9xeH  In.  009  i 


.  chapters    on    Em- 
power- .nfl   i.iiihili. 

n.       -:    ..;,.,.,     ^^,^    „,„i    l>i. 

»  itf  Lftrt :  Sew  Tnide  M  atk  Law, 
Jtji  unetit.  Ptc,  ALiQ  a  Full  Olngaaiy 
Qf    !,iiw  TertiiB. 

n  XtK-ata,  iki^o  cT  rigbts  and  dtitiei 
^ip  li  rwf'rixitniAtB,  Salv-i,  NoU'%  Aj^'ncy, 
rW  I  ^mt^iit,  CrjiuUit^ntioii.  Lim^Utir-Hisi^ 
\  •  '  -I  a.  rartiit'iifetikii,  Eieeutom,  lntFT~ 
lofurafn-t.  CDOect(oJ^i^  Btmdi,  Ho- 
,  U,  i'jitenta,  Dt*ls/  Martefl/i-SH 
^.L.  !*■#,  A^'ipnimenta,  Mfnani,  Warru'rl 
%V  Krot-Ti,  Afl?iiratlciTi.  <JH4rdi*tt^  VVilJs 


In  Law  Canras  Binding  n  ti  1 1  vetV  to  u  (^  bviidea^ 

Up-to-Date^The  book  contains  also  abstracts  of  All  State 
Law*  reladns  to  collection  of  Debts.  Interest,  Usury.  Deeds, 
Holidays,  Dajra  of  Grace,  Limitations,  Liens,  etc.  Likewise 
nearbr  300  Approred  Forms  for  Contracts  of  aOl  kinds,  Assisn- 
menta.  Guaranty,  Powers  of  Attorney,  Wills,  etc 

Sent  fanr  pro|Mid  express,  on  examination  for  fire  days.  If  what  we  claim 
remit  93.50  in  payment ;   if  not  wanted,  we  will  send  eUmp  for  return. 

THE  S.  S.  SCRANTON  CO.  lfikVI\>1fS^<'<^IS;: 


practical  in  that  the  farmers  would  be  en- 
rolled in  classes  and  charged  a  laboratory 
fee.  After  being  under  an  expert  for  a 
little  time  the  farmer  could  make  his  own 
soil  tests  and  conduct  his  own  experiments 
and  receive  his  reward  In  better  crops  and 
fewer  failures.  It  is  believed  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  contribute 
towards  the  establishment  of  such  an  in- 
stitution and  that  it  could  easily  be  made 
self-supporting  after  once  under  way. 

The  Reclamation  of  the  Flood  Districts  of 
California. 

Following  the  recent  severe  floods  in 
California,  the  question  of  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  lands  along  the  great  rivers  of 
the  state  has  been  much  agitated.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  along  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  that 
are  among  the  richest  lands  of  the  state, 
but  which,  due  to  the  annual  floods  or 
danger  of  floods,  are  cultivated  only  in  a 
haphazard  manner,  if  at  all.  Still  other 
large  bodies  of  land  are  covered  with 
water  during  the  greater  part  of  every 
year  and  are  wasting  their  richness  on  an 
annual  crop  of  tules  or  other  swamp 
growth.  The  settlers  of  the  flood  districts 
are  more  apt  to  be  of  the  adventurous 
type  than  the  stable  home-builder  for  the 
reason  that  they  must  be  ready  to  move 
at  any  time,  and  the  work  of  five  years 
may  be  swept  away  in  a  single  night.  It 
has  long  been  recognized  that  these  flood 
and  marsh  areas  could  be  reclaimed,  but 
no  systematic  attempt  has  been  followed  in 
bringing  this  about.  A  visiting  engineer 
from  a  foreign  country  expressed  great 
surprise  that  the  reclamation  schemes  of 
this  river  district  should  be  so  conflicting 
and  individual,  and  seemingly  so  neglect- 
ful of  the  general  good,  with  the  necessary 
result  of  uncertainty  and  waste. 

There  has  been  an  awakening,  however, 
and  it  is  now  realized  that  the  reclamation 
of  these  great  valleys  must  be  accom- 
plished in  some  systematic  manner.  It  is 
a  general  hope  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  be  induced  to  aid  this  promising 
enterprise,  but  it  seems  to  be  also  realized 
that  the  State  must  first  show  its  interest 
in  the  matter  by  adopting  some  unified 
policy  of  procedure. 

MONTANA. 

Government  Withdraws  128,000  Acres  for 
Reclamation. 

The  authorities  at  Washington  have  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  of  a  large  section 
of  land  south  and  west  of  Billings,  in  Yel- 
lowstone and  Carbon  counties,  with  a  view 
of  reserving  it  for  a  large  irrigation  pro- 
ject that  is  being  prepared  for  by  the  ex- 
perts of  the  Reclamation  Department.  The 
tract  ordered  withdrawn  from  entry  covers 
about  128,000  acres  of  grazing  land  which 
has  but  few  settlers  at  the  present  time, 
hence  offers  no  legal  complexities  and  no 
hindrances  to  a  prompt  completion  of  the 
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project.  The  land  is  adjacent  to  the  city 
of  Billings  and  includes  two  large  benches 
lying  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  Clarke's 
Ford  River.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  sections  of  the  state. 

A  200,000-Acre  Project  in  Northern  Mon- 


It  Is  the  plan  of  the  Teton  Co-Operative 
Reservoir  Company,  of  Helena,  to  place 
water  this  year  on  about  200,000  acres  of 
land  north  of  Corad,  on  the  Shelby  branch 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad.  The 
State  Land  Board  has  just  made  a  selec- 
tion of  170,000  acres  of  land  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Carey  Act  for  this  com- 
pany. The  dam  for  the  irrigation  of  this 
large  tract  is  already  more  than  half  com- 
pleted and  the  reservoir  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  state,  flooding  7,000  acres  of 
land  when  filled  with  water.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  body  of  land  will  afford 
homes  for  2,000  settlers,  which  will  mean 
a  community  of  10,000  population. 

One  of  the  questions  being  agitated  be- 
fore the  present  State  Assembly  of  Mon- 
tana is  the  division  of  Flathead  County, 
the  residents  of  which  must  travel  140 
miles,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance 
between  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  order  to  reach  their  county  seat. 

The  raising  of  broom-corn  will  become 
one  of  the  new  industries  of  the  dry-land 
farming  districts  of  Montana,  if  enthusi- 
asts are  able  to  prove  their  faith  through 
the  extensive  experiments  that  are  to  be 
conducted  in  the  vicinity  of  Billings,  during 
the  present  year.  The  promoters  of  the 
new  industry  believe  that  conditions  are 
especially  favorable,  for  the  crop  will  grow 
with  less  water  than  needed  by  any  other 
grain  crop  and  the  yield  will  be  larger. 
It  is  figured  that  the  average  yield  per 
acre  would  be  worth  about  sixty  dollars 
on  the  local  market,  and  there  is  a  strong 
foreign  demand  at  a  good  price,  since  there 
has  been  a  shortage  of  broom-corn 
throughout  the  United  States  for  several 
years  past. 

Figures  have  been  prepared  which  seem 
to  show  that  some  of  the  Montana  dry- 
land farms  are  more  productive  than  the 
much-praised  farming  land  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  states.  These  figures  credit 
the  unirrigated  farms  of  Montana  with  an 
average  yield  of  forty-one  and  six-tenths 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  while  Illinois  har- 
vested but  twenty-three  bushels  and  Iowa 
twenty-four.  Montana  dug  an  average  of 
138  bushels  of  potatoes  from  her  20,000 
acres  planted,  and  at  the  prevailing  prices 
each  acre  returned  nearly  $100;  Iowa 
planted  141,000  acres  of  potatoes  which 
gave  an  average  of  eighty  bushels  and  a 
return  of  sixty-four  dollars  at  the  market 
price.  In  wheat  raising  the  average  yield 
about  Billings,  where  there  is  said  to  still 
be  much  vacant  dry-farming  land,  was 
over  twenty-four  bushels,  while  Minnesota 


And  from  our  own 
Jlachry  and  Innooiherway. 
Dealen*  and  agents'  profits  and 
^^^^^^^_  _  every  unnecesaary  cost  eliminated . 

^  Every  dollar  is  piano  yalue  through  and 

througli,  the  best  that  40  3rean  of  experience  can  produce. 

AN  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  TRIAL 

for  20  days.  In  your  own  lion*,  no  cost  or  oWigatioB. 
ALL  FREIGHTS  PAID  and  aU  risks  assuoMdrir  m. 
Pioneen  ck  die  diiect  plan  o(  piano  telling  our  unpar* 
alleied  success  has  brousht  forth  many  imitators,  but  no 
competitors,  either  as  to  the  eiccllence  of  our  product  or  the 
wteinty  and  economy  of  our  methods.  Forty  years  of  daily 
iDcieasing  business  and  45,000  satisfied  buyers  testify  to  this. 
Aak  a  Wing  coatomer  wliat  he  tfaiidcs  of 
Wing  Pianoa  and  Wing  methods.  We  will  send 
you  names  in  jour   locality   for  the    asking. 

FRFF  -THE  BOOIC  OF  COMPLETE 
r  IVCiEi  INFORMATION  ABOUT  PIANOS." 

A  eopTridaMl  book  of  152  p«f  es  witk  manr  ilkistratioM. 
A  compute  rcfirmce  book  on  the  piano  snbjecL 
History  of  tlie  piano,  iloaoriptioaa  of  evory  part,  bow  to 


iudge  good 
Teack<syou 
book.     Fraa  for  the  aakinc  from  tke  oU  bouM  of 


bad    materiala,    workmanskip,    ate. 

how  to  buy  intfUigently*     You  need  this 


WING  dk  SOIi  370^81  W.  13th  Si..  New  York 


'''' Opportunities 
For  Settlers^ 

Is  the  title  of  a  booklet  that  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Portland  Railway, 
Light  &  Power  Company. 

There  are  grolden  opportunities  for 
farmers,  dairymen  and  fruitgrowers 
within  easy  reach  of  Portland,  on  the 
rich  farming  and  fruit  lands  along  the 
Oregon  Water  Power  lines  of  the  Port- 
land Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company. 

A  market  for  every  variety  of  farm 
and  garden  product  is  readily  found  in 
Portland,  and  low  rates  over  the  O.  W;  *^- 
lines,  coupled  with  quick  transportation, 
enable  the  farmer  to  realize  large  prof- 
its. 

Reliable  information  concerning  tim- 
ber lands,  farnis.  stock  ranches,  fruit 
lands  and  all  kinds  of  suburban  prop- 
erty situated  adjacent  to  the  O.  W.  P. 


lands  and   all  kinds   of  suburban  prop 
erty  situated  adjacent  to^  the  '^    ^    ^ 
lines  will  be  gladly  supplied. 
For  copies  of  booklet  write  to 

LAND  AGENT 

Portkiul  Railway  Ligttfif  Power 
Company 

Fini*  mul  Alder  Strecti,  Portland,  Oretfen 
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STILLWELL  BUNGALOW  PLANS 

Our  new  1909  (ftth  edition)  banfalow  book  now  oat  All  eat*  are  new 
and  Urge.  60  per  cent  are  eboice,  new  banialows.  More  prsdieel  and 
better  than  any  dollar  book,  and  will  nre  money  when  you  bnild. 
Price,  A5  cents,  or  tend  elamp  for  aample  pecea.  8tillweU  plans 
are  the  beet— do  not  baHd  without  this  raluahle  book. 
B.  W.  8TILLWELL  *  CO^  101  Rlndge  BnlMlnff,  LOS  AllfiELBS,  CAIr 

Pioneer  Perfect  Frames 

¥!^StSint  StAiidaird 

of  Boat  Oonstraction.  We  do  all  tlio  hard 
part  for  you.  E\  cry  frame  i  s  set  up  by  an 
•Xpert  boat  builder,  trued  and  U^ted 
before  taltinc  apart  for  shipment.  All  ribs 
are  bent  to  exact  shaoe,  fitted  and 
beveled  for  planklnr.  Not  a 
obavluff  need  De  taken  off  any- 
where. With  erery  frame,  we  furnish  all 
necessary  patterns,  illustrations  and  in* 
•IractionsforlMiildinK  the  completed  boat. 
Every  piece  is  numbered.  Anyone  can 
reaaaemble  them.  We  also  furnish 
when  desired  every  part  and  thing 
Decenary  to  complete  the  boat  ready  for  th«  water.   We  will 

furnish  frames  and  parts  for  any  kind  of  modem  boat.    Our  boats  are  in 
service  in  e\ory  civilixed  country.    The  V.  8.  OoTernment  is  among  our 

Gtrons.  Our  frames  and  material  to  finish  will  save  you  TWO>THIRD8 
IB  COST  of  a  similar  completed  boat.  The  saving  on  freight  alone  is 
very  rreat.  Write  for  Free  CaUlog  or  send  25c  for  104-pare  Boat 
Builders*  Book— soo  illustrations.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  JdEoney  Refunded. 
PIOWEER  BOAT  A  PATTERN  CO^WI»f  340,  BAT  CITT,MICHIGAM 

BUNGALOWCRAFT 

JUST 
READY 


PIE  newest,  most  eomprehensive  and  b«.it  U^  k  of  Bungalow  plans. 
Richly  illustrated  ;  large,  clear  plans  with  descriptions  and  ooeta. 
Houses  from  $8&0.00  to  t3,&00  00.  Beautiful  exteriors  with  cute,  coxy, 
con  ven  ient  i  nteriors.  The  most  practical  liook  of  i  ts  k  i  nd.  Worth  many 
times  its  cost  to  every  home  builder.  PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR.  POSTPAID. 
COMPLETE  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS,  96.00  TO  910.00  PER  SET. 

H.  A.  ETMANN,  403  Oaite  of  Gmmkc,  Lo«  Asf^Us,  CaL 


"YE  PLANRY''  BUNGALOWS 


cannot  be  surpassed  for  comfort,  convenience  or  attractiveness.  If  you 
want  such  a  home,  our  100-page  Bungalow  Book,  conUining  the  choicest 
of  600  beaatifnl  designs,  with  plans,  interior  Tiews  and  estimates,  will 
prove  invaluable  to  you.  Homes  are  planned  to  meet  Eastern  require- 
menta  and  rang*  from  9^0  to  9^,000.    Most  practical  book  of  its  kind. 

PRICE.  ONE  DOIXAR 
Complete  plans  and  specifications  910.00  and  sent  subject  to  Inspection. 

YE  PLANRY  BLOa  CO..  D«l  B..1JOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


returned   less   than   thirteen,   and   Kansas 
five  and  one-half  bushels. 

NEW  RIEXIOO. 

Climate  As  an  Asset. 

In  counting  tne  resources  of  the  section 
of  the  great  Southwest  which  centers  about 
Santa  Fe.  climate  must  be  considered  one 
of  the  chief  est.  There  is  almost  continu- 
ous sunshine  and  very  few  of  the  sudden 
changes  or  extremes  of  temperature  com- 
mon to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  temperate 
zone.  The  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
of  Santa  Fe  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  during  the  past  year  the  maximum 
temperature  was  but  eighty-six  degrees, 
the  minimum  dropped  below  the  freezing 
point  but  nine  times  during  this  period* 
and  the  very  coldest  day  of  the  year  was 
barely  one  degree  below  zero.  There  were 
twenty-nine  cloudy  days  during  the  year 
and  the  average  daily  amount  of  sunshine 
was  nine  and  one-half  hours.  There  was  a 
peculiar  thing  about  the  rainfall,  too.  With 
a  total  rainfall  of  less  than  thirteen  inches, 
there  was  still  more  precipitation  during 
the  growing  season  than  many  a  humid 
climate  can  boast  of.  The  rain  seemed  to 
come  just  when  it  was  needed  by  the 
farmers,  that  is,  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer.  Thus  with  almost  continu- 
ous sunshine,  and  lacking  the  extreme  heat 
of  summer  or  excessive  cold  of  winter, 
Santa  Fe  and  New  Mexico  have  one  of  the 
most  ideal  climates  to  be  found  in  America 
for  the  health-seeker.  Truly  can  climate 
be  counted  as  one  of  its  great  resources 
and  real  attractions. 

The    Southwest    the    Center    of    Historic 
America. 

It  Is  many  times  forgotten  that  all  that  is 
quaint  and  ancient  In  America  properly  be- 
longs to  the  great  Southwest  of  which  New 
Mexico  and  Santa  Fe  are  the  center.  Not 
only  was  this  the  first  section  in  America 
to  give  a  home  to  the  European,  but  even 
previous  to  his  day  the  highest  civilization 
of  the  Continent  centered  in  this  same 
territory.  We  admire  the  age  of  our  Na- 
tional Capitol  which  has  sheltered  more 
than  twenty  of  our  presidents,  but  the  Old 
Palace  of  Santa  Fe  can  claim  the  official 
residence  of  over  eighty  governors  and  for 
three  hundred  years  has  been  the  official 
center  of  the  old  city  of  the  desert.  Santa 
Fe  is  feeling  the  touch  of  modernism,  as 
is  the  territory  of  which  it  is  the  capital, 
but  it  is  still  quaint  and  ancient,  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the 
United  States  for  the  tourist  who  is  a 
student  of  the  finger  marks  of  the  past. 

NEVADA. 

Nevada  National  Forest  Enlarged. 

Following  various  petitions  and  letters 
from  the  sections  directly  interested.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  recently  signed  a  procla- 
mation which  adds  600»000  acres  to  the 
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Humboldt  National  Forests  in  the  northern 
part  of  Nevada,  bordering  on  the  Idaho 
line.  The  section  withdrawn  to  be  added 
to  the  National  Forest  contains  a  large 
body  of  valuable  fir,  pine  and  aspen  tim- 
ber, but  its  chief  importance  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  includes  the  water-sheds  of 
several  large  streams  which  the  future  of 
the  country  demands  must  be  carefully 
conserved.  Several  large  irrigation  pro- 
jects are  dependent  upon  the  preservation 
of  the  present  water  supply,  also  a  large 
mining  industry  must  be  very  short  lived 
unless  the  nearby  timber  is  carefully  con- 
served through  the  application  of  scientific 
forestry  principles. 

An  application  has  been  filed  with  the 
Land  Office  at  Carson  City  for  a  tract  of 
2,450  acres  of  rich  land,  lying  to  the 
northeast  of  the  town  of  Yerington,  which 
is  to  be  irrigated  by  a  large  system  taking 
water  from  the  Walker  River.  The  pro- 
jectors say  that  they  intend  to  colonize  the 
district  with  farmers  from  the  state  of 
Iowa,  and  that  the  capital  is  to  be  fur- 
nished by  Iowa  business  men. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  Coal 
Valley  irrigation  project  in  Lincoln  County 
has  been  completed,  and  that  the  water 
from  three  different  creeks  has  been 
brought  into  control  for  the  irrigation  of 
15,000  acres  of  land  some  ninety  miles 
from  the  city  of  Las  Vegas. 


FTr>  WEAR   AND    REAL   SUM  MO    COMFORT 
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V£Cd> 
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THIS    LABEL    INSURES    ff.    U30IC    FOR    IT 

MEN'S  0,?^%^^  SOc  L1r*,.oo. 

CHAU^ER^    KNITTING    COMPANY 


The  Convalescent 

requires  the  greatest  amount  of  nourishment  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  digestive  energy. 


Purt  Food  Guarantee  on 
Eperu  Boaie 


'Thm  Purm  Malt  Tonic' 


supplies  this  need.      It  is  retained  by  the  most 
delicate  stomach  and  is  easily  assimilated. 

ASK  YOUR  PHYSICIAN 

MALT  RAINIER  DEPARTMENT 

Seattle  Brewing  &  Malting  Company 

Dlstribntlnr  Agencies  at 
SPOKANE.  WASH.  PORTLAND.  ORE.  SAN  FRANaSCO.  CAL. 

WM.  BLACKMAN,  S.  M.  BLUMAUER,  JOHN  RAPP  *  SON. 

lei  South  Pact  St.  Front  and  Ov«rton  Sta.  9th  and  Townirad  Sta. 
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FOR  TENDER 
FACED  MEN 

Cuticura  Comfort  for  sensitive 
skins  is  shaving,  shampooing, 
bathing  and  anointing  with  Cuti- 
cura Soap  and  Cuticura  Ointment. 
For  eczemas,  rashes,  itchings, 
irritations,  redness  and  roughness 
of  the  skin  and  scalp,  with  dry, 
thin  and  falling  hair,  as  well  as 
for  every  use  in  preserving,  purify- 
ing and  beautifying  the  hair  and 
skin  Cuticura  Soap  and  Cuticura 
Ointment  are  invaluable. 

Bold  througbottt  the  world.  Depots:  London.  27, 
Charterbouse  8q.:  Paris.  6.  Rue  de  Is  Paix:  Austra- 
lia. R.  Towns  i  Go..  Sydney:  India.  B.  K.  Paul, 
Oalcutta:  China,  Hong  Kong  Drug  Co.:  Japan. 
Ifaruya,  Ltd..  Toklo:  So.  Africa.  Lennon.  Ltd..  Cape 
Town,  eto.;  U.S.A..  Potter  Drug  A  Chem.  Corp., 
Bole  Props..  138  Columbus  Ave^  Boston.  Mass. 


FREE- 

Rex  Famous  Complexion 
Powder 

The  king  of  all  benul ikying  pQwdcrs.  k  i»  nKsariM'nt 
Bod  nun-imUtinff  And  mRy  be  u*frd  whtre  nathcr 
powdera  are  impouible,  U  will  ^nK&ncc:  t}|«  beauty 
oh  he  mnpif  pcttirct  compl^Ttion  *nd  render  le**  np- 
p«T«tit  the  defects  of  the  poofeat.  k  i»  cjidoraed  by 
the  Iradmfli  proft»ionjd  *nd  •odety  people,  und/we 
oijnrftiuce  every  pAckjig^  m  Bive  perfrtt  aatielftctioci. 
To  turthcT  introduce  tkiM  wonderful  powder  we 
make  this  ipecial  ofl^-T  to  YOU.  Send  a*  the  nunc^s 
and  addresses  of  |0  Indiei  and  l&c  in  money  ot 
At  Amp  ft  to  cover  >i:hArt[rfl  aJnd  we  will  mrnd  you  pre- 
paid a  -*mplc  p*ck*ffeol  REX  COWPLEXJON 
POWDE.R,  a  «mple  j«  af  REX  Sa^NTlFlC 
BEALTY  CREAM  *nd  out  handsome  iIlu«tT»tca 
BEAUTY  EKJOK,  Ttii  hattdsofne  book  m  U  pw* 
and  cover,  and  complete  in  detail;  telhng  you  how 
to  pfe»ervc  your  beatity  ornd  «eaTe  tiew  charm*. 
REX  SCIENTIFIC  BEAUTY  CREAM  ia  without  * 
peeij  we  pDftitiveLy  fuarantee  that  »1  cont»ifl*  Mtn- 
mir  that  will  produce  oi  encouma^  the  arowth  Pl 
hair  or  down  on  ihe  kce.  It  ha*  more  body  and 
14  a  brner  workjnt  cream  than  any  other  ctemm 
maAufaciured^  and  will  not  imti  ranctdi. 

By  dejajing  with  ut  you  are  Huafmnteed  •als»lac- 
lion;  we  will  prompl)y  return  purchaae  pdce  if  any 
of  ourajticte*  arc  not  p*jiecUy  aaiislactoiy  lo  Uve 
Ufler.    Addretft 

REX  BEAUTY  SPECIALISTS 

Dept.  ia9 
290  East  43d  Street      ;     Chic^o,  llHn<M» 


LUNG  TROUBLE 

BRONCHmS  AND  CATARRH 

^  ASTHMA  CURED  ^ 

TrlAl  Trenttn^ni  cf  CiUfomki'i  Ivect  ami  frv^tnt  iimattrr, 
toeettj^r  wkb  an  riecanlly  illuiitralied  book  tfltinc  ^1  ibovt  l(,  wiU.  be 
dent  To  ituyotic  affl Lifted  nrlih  ooiimmpfJoiu  bioocLiiii.  ajthtna»  cifcirrlv 
i^r  my  n»v^  tbrrjiiE  itt  \m\£  iroubk  In  f>T4et  io  |ricre  that  t]:>e  cQie  csa 
poiLEively  1^  imiJe  in  the  pitlf nt's  ovn  r^um,  iritii^Lil  cbdfte^  of  cUioaCet 
wLtthJL^t  4lrr<rTiti<.>n  frumbLuijioiaiidwitbout  ff<»DU3icb  d'3*int, 

liii*  nrw  direct  tnTitmrrit.  Condor 
Inlml  atlon^ciir^i  m  ^cioderfuni  miick 
tlm?  P"i"*  'n  ^itlipr  lunjif  or  oc- 

Diorrha^r.  rtiiittliij;^  up  jnfvttar, 
coti^hn  tkHl;  Miiy,  cljlflvult 
brt^atlilnfTi'  UnRi-'i'infv  colds^ 
|ii,iaU  iiolnc^Sf  miv  tltroHt,  itulf- 
i'tl  tiunet  foullin.'tath ,  t^\'«T 

4iT      CllllISv   nlfr'^t    BW<"»tjit 

gi;t»*^r&l  wi:i«Jiii«»4«i^ltinft  of 
iT«l|^tit  or  Btr«nfit|i. 
vtc.(  and  ii  ncKWruTin^  9?  out 
'ff  errry  liM)  dflei  trettfd  in 
]'|]«-rtiic.  Arix,,  liul'iEK  CaL, 
a,jul  trtbff  fffiitimijiiisecmiefi. 
By  Digram  of  vipof  Iroia  burn- 
Inf  a  p».^ile  [be  beallai  povm 
o1  lilt  AUcovrvf  sre  draim  lof o 
nr^iecituiiitti^n^  InMavUi' pen 
etrtte  and  l^iaiofvcl  ilif 
lUcerjkted  TlsntK^s. 
Thli  inlulstkiio  method  at  oocr 
deitrofi  snddan  oaLi]bt(?oi*e4 
femvi,  opend  whmiM  ceUi,  Iddseni  and  thTowt  o§  thtdiilmiiiic  mmb 
eUiJiiiii  tJH.)kie«.  ht^U  }\ing  cavidcf,  »i>d  creates  bodiliT  V«a||b  sad 
I'ifttf.     If  yoiiaittafcijiE  tnediddCp  S  T  O  t"» 

Write  toLliyp  iUTJiif  wJiat  y«n  wifb  to  be  rsfed  of,  and  bri^ 
turn  mill  yi*n  will  rrcrirc  comyfele  irul  tfeatmewi  nod  illiisf rated 
bcoi*  bfltli  ib^Dlultty  free,    Addre»    without   ftunpi  or   fiioaev 

CONDOR  MEDICINE  CO.-  Hk,284,  U*  AngtU*,  Cat 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Ifontblj  when  detUng  with  adyertisen.    It  will  be  ai>precteM. 


"i4  moment  ivhite^  then 
gone  forever'' 

These  lines  of  Bums  fitly  describe  most  so-called  white 
soaps;  they  are  white  when  fresh,  but  turn  yellow  with  age. 
FAIRY  SOAP  is  the  only  white  soap  that  stays  white  —  no 
matter  how  long  you  keep  it.    The  reason  is  that  FAIRY  SOAP 
contains  only  edible  products, 
FAIRY  SOAP— the  pure,  white,  oval,  floating 
cake — sells  for  5c;  the  most  possible  soap  good- 
ness for  the  lowest  possible  price, 

'My: 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 
CHICAGO 


*Have  You  a  Little  'Fairy'  in  Your  Home?' 


1  '^-^t^^V  V^^^H 

fi 

^i"  ■£ 

V^=.^£. 
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The  Causi 


Sometimes  you  eat  too  mucli 
Sometimes  you  drink  too  mucll 
Sometimes  you  do  both 

The  Effect— 

Next  momingr  you  feel  like  the  very 
old  scratch       Your  liver  is  on  a  strike 
Your  blood  is  over-heated 

The  Cure— 

Cleanse  your  system   of  indigestible  junk! 
^    Cool  the  blood !    Take  that  sparkling  aperient 
water  Red   Raven 

No  sick  headache  can  stand  against  the 
restoring  powers  of  Nature  when  they  are 
set  to  work  by  Red  Raven 
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Central  America 

A  Land  of  Good  Intentions 
By  Edwin  Emerson 


HEN  Columbus  first  land- 
ed on  American  soil  and 
met  the  frightened  na- 
tives, he  warned  his  men 
not  to  molest  them  but 
<^  to  win  them  over  by  kind- 
ness. Yet  Columbus  and  his  men  soon 
so  far  forgot  their  good  intentions  that 
they  sent  several  hundred  Indian  slaves 
home  to  Spain  as  trophies  of  their  dis- 
coveries. 

Again,  when  these  poor  prisoners 
were  paraded  in  their  chains  before  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  the  sight  so  out- 
raged their  Catholic  Majesties  that  they 
severely  rebuked  Columbus  and  ordered 
his  prisoners  to  be  shipped  back  to 
America  at  the  discoverer's  expense,  there 
to  be  set  free  on  their  native  soil.  At 
the  same  time  the  King  and  Queen  is- 
sued royal  decrees  expressly  forbidding 
the  enslavement  of  any  of  the  native  in- 
habitants found  in  these  new  domains 
across  the  sea.  Yet  within  a  few  years 
after  these  humane  decrees  were  issued 
by    Spain,    thousands   of    Indians    were 


being  worked  to  death  in  Spanish  chain 
gangs,  and  Spain's  most  flourishing  en- 
terprise in  the  Antilles  had  become  the 
slave  trade. 

Twenty-four  years  after  the  first  dis- 
covery at  Santo  Domingo,  the  native 
population  had  been  depleted  so  merci- 
lessly that  new  slaves  had  to  be  im- 
ported from  the  American  mainland  and 
from  Africa.  Today  the  native  Caribs 
of  Santo  Domingo,  Cuba,  and  the  West 
Indies  are  an  extinct  race — only  bones 
and  a  few  stone  implements  are  left  to 
tell  the  tale. 

Of  the  former  dense  native  population 
of  Central  America  there  remains  but  a 
sparse  sprinkling  of  cowed  Indian  tribes, 
a  great  majority  of  whom  live  the  miser- 
able lives  of  bondsmen. 

This  sorry  outcome  of  originally  good 
intentions  is  typical  of  most  Latin- 
American  civilization  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  most  typical  of  the  so-called  civiliza- 
tion of  Central  America. 

In  Guatemala  City,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Central  America,  today  we  find  uni- 
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versities,  academies,  technical  institutes, 
clinics,  conservatories,  high  schools  and 
other  institutions  of  learning,  but  with- 
out teachers  or  pupils. 

The  present  dictator  of  Guatemala, 
Estrada  Cabrera,  prides  himself  on  being 
a  promoter  of  education.  Thus,  "at  one 
stroke  of  the  pen,"  he  once  told  me,  he 
created  twenty-two  splendid  trade 
schools  in  twenty-two  different  cities  of 
his  so-called  Republic.  These  schools, 
housed  in  handsome  modern  structures 
and  splendidly  equipped,  are  meant  to 
stand  as  monuments  to  the  name  and 
fame  of  Estrada  Cabrera — yet  they  stand 
empty.  The  reason  they  stand  empty  is 
because  the  money  that  should  have  gone 
for   the   salaries   of   teachers   has   been 


tended  construction  of  a  new  harbor  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Meanwhile  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  country  had  to  be 
closed  for  lack  of  funds. 

Yet  Reina  Barrios,  like  his  successor 
Estrada  Cabrera,  aspired  to  go  down  in 
history  as  a  friend  and  benefactor  of  his 
people,  and  he  believed  himself  to  be 
such,  through  all  the  rack  and  ruin  of 
his  rule  unril  that  last  day,  when  one  of 
his  outraged  subjects  shot  him  down  on 
a  street  in  his  capital.  In  fact,  if  you 
look  back  through  the  history  of  these 
turbulent  countries,  you  will  find  that 
all  of  the  military  dictators  and  politi- 
cal adventurers  who  rose  to  the  presi- 
dency of  these  Republica,  only  to  be 
assassinated,  or  driven  into  exile,  in  their 
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spent  on  idle  entertainments,  on  a  use- 
less army,  and  on  political  espionage. 
This  does  not  hinder  Estrada  Cabrera 
from  styling  himself,  on  monuments  and 
in  public  inscriptions,  "The  Protector  of 
the  Schools." 

This  question  of  the  schools  is  of  old 
standing  in  Guatemala  and  Central 
America  in  general.  Years  ago  when 
Reina  Barrios  was  president  of  Guate- 
mala, millions  of  dollars,  obtained  by 
national  loans,  were  squandered  on 
senseless  glittering  projects  like  a  Cen- 
tral American  World's  Fair,  or  on 
sumptuous  driveways  leading  to  no- 
where in  particular — or  the  money  was 
simply  embezzled,  as  was  a  three-mil- 
lion-dollar   loan    obtained    for   the    pre- 


(lay  considered  themselves  public  bene- 
factors and  were  ever  full  of  best  inten- 
tions. 

For  "the  good  of  the  State,''  they 
have  exiled,  impoverished,  imprisoned, 
flogged,  tortured  and  killed  all  those 
who  have  dared  to  oppose  them.  In  the 
name  of  ^'Liberty,"  they  have  stamped 
out  not  only  such  public  liberties  as  free- 
dom of  the  press,  open  speech,  and  the 
right  to  public  meetings,  but  personal 
liberty   as   well. 

Nowadays  in  Guatemala,  in  Nicar- 
agua and  Salvador,  when  the  govern- 
ment needs  more  soldiers  for  its  army, 
or  laborers  are  needed  to  do  some  pub- 
lic work,  the  recruits  are  obtained  by 
sending  out  troops  into  the  country  who 
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hunt  and  catch  as  many  men  as  may  be 
desired.  These  men  are  mostly  miser- 
able Indians.  They  are  taken  by  force 
from  their  poor  little  ranchos  and  palm- 
thatched   huts   to   be   marched   into   the 


Meanwhile  their  women  folk  and  chil- 
dren are  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Even  for  private  enterprises  the  labor- 
ers are  obtained  in  the  same  way.  There 
is    this    difference    only,    that    there    is 
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cities,  where  they  are  mustered  into  the 
ranks  or  set  to  work  while  guards  stand 
over  them  with  loaded  guns.  After  the 
day's  work  is  done  all  they  can  hope  for 
in  the  way  of  remuneration  is  a  bare 
floor  to  sleep  on  and  the  poor  rations 
of  a  Central  American  soldier — frijoles 
and    tortillas    (beans    and    flap-jacks). 


some  pretense 
working  men. 
Thus,   when 
tral  American 


of  paying  wages  to  the 


a  planter  in  these  Cen- 
countries  needs  laborers 
to  work  his  plantation  at  harvest  time, 
and  the  Indians  who  "belong"  to  his 
place  are  not  sufficient,  he  applies  to  the 
nearest  military  chief  for  additional  men. 
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Upon  payment  of  an  advance  sum  of 
money,  which  is  supposed  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  laborers  for  their  wages,  the 
military  chief  undertakes  to  commandeer 
the  required  amount  of  men.  In  short, 
he  sends  his  soldiers  out  to  hunt  down 
Indian  laborers,  and  when  enough  of 
these  are  caught,  he  sends  them  to  work. 
Of  the  money  received  for  their  wages 
he  pays  them  a  small  part.  A  command- 
ant who  will  content  himself  with  a 
rake-off  of  one  half  the  laborer's  wages 
is  considered  a  humane  man,  though 
something  of  a  soft  fool. 

As  for  the  peons  (called  colonas  in 
Central  America)  who  '^belong"  to  a 
plantation,  they  are  made  to  work  for 
nothing,  on  the  theory  that  they  are  in 
arrears  to  the  landlord  for  rent  and  oc- 
casional supplies,  nor  are  they  allowed 
to  leave  their  employer's  plantation  or  to 
seek  other  employment  without  a  formal 
discharge  of  their  **debt." 

But  this  does  not  hinder  the  military 
commanders  from  seizing  as  many  of 
these  peons  as  they  want,  whenever  they 
are  required  to  draft  more  men  into  the 
army,  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  when  they 


wish  to  wreak  some  personal   spite  on 
any  particular  planter. 

In  a  word,  this  system  of  peonage, 
which  has  been  in  vogue  throughout 
Latin-America  since  the  days  of  the 
conqiiistadores,  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  form  of  slavery,  similar  to  the 
abolished  serfdom  of  Russia  and  of  feu- 
dal Europe. 

Such  is  the  plain  truth;  yet  Spanish- 
American  historians  record  with  pride 
that  Central  America  on  throwing  off 
the  Spanish  yoke  in  1821  was  the  first 
of  all  American  countries  that  formally 
abolished  slavery. 

In  the  Central  American  Bill  of 
Rights — the  so-called  Magna  Charta  of 
Guatemala — one  of  the  first  paragraphs 
is  a  ringing  declaration  that  henceforth 
and  forever  after  there  shall  be  no 
slavery  or  forced  labor  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. But  since  that  time  until  now  there 
has  never  been  a  day  in  Central  America 
that  you  could  not  see  poor  Indians  and 
other  prisoners  under  guard  doing 
forced  labor  for  the  government. 

This  is  true  of  church  holidays  and 
public  fiestas  as  well  as  common  work 
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days.  Even  on  September  the  fifteenth, 
the  great  Independence  Day  of  Central 
America,  I  saw  half  a  hundred  poor 
peons — free-born  citizens  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  innocent  of  all  wrong,  being 
rounded  up  by  a  detachment  of  Guate- 
malan soldiers,  who  marched  them  to 
their  "work,"  with  halters  round  their 
necks  and  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
their  backs. 

The  Magna  Chart  a  above  mentioned, 
on  which  are  based  all  the  constitutions 
of  these  so-called  Republics,  is  full  of 
ringing  declarations  of  like  import. 

These  declarations,  like  the  laws  of 
the  civil  and  criminal  codes  possessed  by 
all  these  countries,  are  well  conceived 
and  excellently  worded — in  short,  they 
sound  splendid.  But,  when  it  C9mes  to 
practical  execution,  they  are  not  worth 
the  paper  they  are  written  upon. 

Thus,  in  Guatemala,  as  elsewhere  in 
Central  America,  there  is  a  sacred  right 
of  personal  freedom  analogous  to  our 
Saxon  right  of  habeas  corpus,  but  no 
president  or  jefe  politico  has  ever  been 
known  to  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

In  the  Guatemalan  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  as  adapted  from  Livings- 
ton's Code  in  Louisiana,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  capital  punishment.    Murder  of 


the  most  atrocious  kind  can  only  be  pun- 
ished with  life-long  imprisonment.  The 
present  president  of  Guatemala,  Estrada 
Cabrera,  himself  told  me  proudly  on  one 
occasion  that  he  had  never  yet  put  his 
signature  to  any  death  sentence. 

Yet  political  prisoners  in  Guatemala, 
during  late  years,  have  been  put  to  death 
in  droves.  Some  have  been  shot  to 
death  within  their  prison  court  yards; 
otners  have  been  stood  up  and  shot 
against  church-yard  walls;  others  have 
been  put  to  death  on  the  open  roads  un- 
der the  pretense  that  they  were  trying 
to  escape,  others  again  have  died  from 
poison,  while  many  more  have  been 
flogged  to  death. 

Thus,  after  last  year's  trumped  cadet 
conspiracy  against  President  Cabrera, 
seventeen  members  of  the  military 
academy  of  Guatemala  were  shot,  while 
the  number  of  other  prisoners  killed  at 
the  same  time  is  known  to  have  been  at 
least  thirty^six.  One  of  these — so  it 
was  afterwards  admitted  by  the  govern- 
ment— was  killed  by  mistake,  merely  be- 
cause his  name  sounded  like  that  of  a 
fellow  prisoner.  But  his  death  soon 
came  to  be  regarded  as  "a  lucky  mis- 
take," since  it  enabled  the  Guatemalan 
government   to   corffiscate   all   the   dead 
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man's  properties.  Minister  Mendez  of 
Estrada  Cabrera's  cabinet  now  lives  in 
the  dead  man's  house  in  Guatemala  City. 

Yet  such  confiscations  are  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
country.  But  what  is  such  a  little  thing 
as  a  constitution  to  a  Central  American 
ruler?  It  certainly  does  not  hinder  the 
present  rulers  of  Guatemala,  of  Nicar- 
agua, Honduras  and  Salvador  from  exe- 
cuting confiscations  right  and  lefr 
against  their  political  enemies,  real  or 
pretended.  The  property  thus  confiscated 
is  either  given  to  the  president's  minions 
as  a  reward  for  dirty  work  done  in  his 
service,  or  is  sold  under  the  hammer  to 
''reimburse  the  government  for  its  ex- 
penses in  prosecuting  conspirators." 

From  time  to  time  when  such  an  auc- 
tion sale  is  about  to  be  held,  the  govern- 
ment publishes  lists  of  these  confisca- 
tions with  descriptions  of  the  real  estate 
involved.  Some  of  the  most  recent  lists 
thus  published  in  Guatemala  have  filled  ' 


whole  columns  of  the  government  news- 
papers, and  the  amounts  involved  have 
run  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. 

Here  is  a  list  of  recent  confiscations 
p.s  advertised  for  public  auction  in  the 
official    government    organ,    El    Guate- 
malteca : 
Don   Javier   Asturias   Cobar's 

house  on  Calle  Oriente. ..  .$12,000.00 
Three    lots    confiscated    from 

the  same  in  the  Canton  La 

Libertad    3,628.00 

House    number    14   on    Sixth 

Avenue,     confiscated     from 

the  same  45,000.00 

(Don  Javier,  it  should  be  ex- 
plained,   was    then    in    jail,  . 

having      fallen      out      with 

President    Cabrera   over    a 

business  matter.) 
Pasture  land  belonging  to  the 

late     Dr.     Don     Francisco 

Ruiz,  in  the  old  parish 1,000.00 
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(The  owner  of  this  was  the 

man  who  was  executed  **by 

mistake.") 
'*Las  DeHcias,"  in  Santa  Rosa, 

plantation  confiscated  from 

estate     of     the     late     Don 

Emeterio  Avila   20,000.00 

Plantation  '*La  Esperanza,'*  in 

Santa    Rosa,    belonging    to 

the  same  10,000.00 

Five  lots  of  *'La  Zanja,"  be- 
longing to  the  same 500.00 

(The  owner  of  this  property 

was  shot  in  prison.) 
The    following   properties    of 

the   late   Don   Juan    Viteri. 

(Here  follows  a  list  of  nine- 
teen   real    estate    properties 

amounting  altogether  to...   87,313.60 
(Don  Juan   Viteri  was  found 

strangled  in  prison.) 
One  lot  in  the  Canton   Inde- 

pendencia,  confiscated  from 

the  estate  of  the  late  Don 

Francisco  Valladares   2,000.00 

(Don   Francisco   was   shot   in 

jail.) 


And  so  forth  ad  nauseam,  filling  two 
closely  printed  columns  in  the  govern- 
ment gazette. 

There  is  another  enlightened  para- 
graph in  Guatemalans  Magna  Charta 
which  forbids  forced  contributions  of 
money  to  the  government  beyond  the 
regular  taxes  and  customs  dues  provided 
by  law.  How  far  this  old  law  of  the 
land  has  become  a  dead  letter  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
regular  government  department  for  con- 
tributions in  Guatemala  with  a  building, 
over  the  door  of  which  is  a  sign  that 
says,  **Head  Office  for  Collection  of 
Government  Contributions." 

This  office  in  Modern  Guatemala  may 
be  said  to  have  supplanted  the  horrors 
of  the  old  Spanish  Inquisition. 

"Patriotic  Contributions,"  as  they  are 
officially  styled  in  Guatemala  today,  arc 
generally  obtained  after  the  richest  men 
of  the  country  have  been  clapped  into 
jail.  There  they  are  kept  in-communi' 
cado,  for  weeks  and  months  at  a  time. 
When  they  are  led  out  into  the  prison 
courtyards  it  is  only    to    witness    other 
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fellow  prisoners  being  flogged  or  shot  to 
death.  Finally,  when  their  spirit  fails, 
they  are  allowed  to  buy  their  freedom  by 
signing  the  required  bank  check  or  draft 
on  their  relatives. 

Before  being  released  the  victims  arc 
invariably  compelled  to  sign  a  paper  in 
which  they  declare  themselves  satisfied 
with  their  treatment  while  in  jail,  but  in 
many  cases  the  ill-healed  scars  on  their 
backs  tell  another  story. 

If  the  victim  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
a  millionaire  he  may  be  subjected  to  this 
treatment  over  and  over  again. 

The  contributions  so  obtained  run  up 
to  millions  of  dollars.     What  that  may 


Jose  Manuela   50,000 

S.  Vicente  Martinez   40,UA) 

Ernesto  Zelaya 40,000 

Federico  Tobar   40,000 

Manuel   Valladares    40,000 

Dr.  Luis  Lazo-Arriago  40,000 

Damaso   Biguria    30,000 

Jose  TejaJa  Asturias   30,uJ0 

Every  one  of  these  unfortunate  "pa- 
triots" had  to  sign  his  check  for  the 
allotted  amount  rather  than  remain  in 
jail  and  take  a  flogging. 

Flogging  in  Guatemala  means  any- 
thing from  fifty  lashes  to  five  hundred. 
One  hundred  strokes  from  a  bull  whip 
soaked  in  brine  is  considered  a  compara- 
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amount  to  in  individual  instances  can  be 
seen  from  the  following  authentic  list 
of  contributions  *'for  patriotic  purposes," 
exacted  on  a  recent  occasion  from  the 
following  families,  firms  and  persons  in 
Guatemala : 

Family  of  Rodriguez $540,000 

Julio    Samoya 250,000 

Herrera  &  Co 200,000 

Antonio  de  Aguirre 100,000 

Miguel   Rubio   Asturias 100,000 

Neri  Asturias   50,000 

Antonio  Asturias   50,000 

Enrique    Asturias    50,000 

Rafael   Aycinena    50,000 

Carlos  Urruela  50,000 

Luis   Urruela    50,000 


tively  light  punishment,  though  the  vic- 
tim occasionally  swoons  during  the  pro- 
cess. More  than  250  lashes  applied  at 
one  time  are  apt  to  bring  death.  Then 
there  is  the  punishment  of  hanging  by 
the  thumbs,  or  of  branding. 

I  might  go  into  more  revolting  details 
showing  just  how  these  barbarous  cruel- 
ties are  inflicted  and  what  effect  they 
have  on  the  victims,  but  I  refrain. 

The  point  of  it  all  is  that  the  above 
mentioned  Magna  Charta  of  Guatemala, 
among  its  ringing  declarations  for  liber- 
ty, equality  and  humanity,  contains  one 
which  specially  forbids  all  corporal  pun- 
ishment or  torture,  a  humane  prohibi- 
tion which  is  reiterated  in  all  editions  of 
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Guatemala's  Penal  and  Criminal  Codes 
down  to  the  present  day. 

What  is  the  use  of  well-meaning  laws 
and  constitutional  guarantees  in  coun- 
tries like  Central  America,  where  the 
judges  are  the  abject  creatures  of  an 
unscrupulous  military  dictator,  besides 
being  corrupt  and  venal  on  their  own 
account,  and  where  all  minions  of  the 
law  have  learned  from  those  above  them 
to  snap  their  fingers  at  the  law  ? 

These  laws  are  like  the  solemn  decrees 
of  amnesty  to  political  exiles  in  Central 
America  issued  from  time  to  time  by 
such  latter-day  dictators  as  Elstrada 
Cabrera,  Figueroa  or  Zelaya.  Nobody 
trusts  them  and  no  exiles  commit  the 
folly  of  coming  in  under  them,  for 
everybody  in  Central  America  knows 
that  they  are  traps. 

What,  then,  is  the  solution  of  it  all  ? 

Not  revolution,  for  that  has  been  tried 
ad  nauseam.  Not  reform  from  within, 
for  that  would  only  mean  more  promises 
and  less  fulfillment.  Not  annexation, 
or  a  foreign  protectorate,  for  that  means 
only  the  substitution  of  alien  forms  of 
law  and  government  in  the  place  of 
native  institutions  which  theoretically  at 
least  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

No,  what  is  needed  is  the  kind  of 
benevolent  foreign  intervention,  which, 
while  upholding  native  law  and  order, 
will  compel  these  people  to  administer 
their  own  laws  honestly  and  efficiently. 

This  has  been  done  before — by  the 
British  in  Egypt,  by  the  Japanese  in 
Korea,  and  by  our  United  States  in  Cuba 
and  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Once  it  is  done,  all  the  medieval  hor- 
rors of  misgovernment  and  partisan 
strife  for  which  Central  America  so 
long  has  been  notorious  will  come  to  an 
abrupt  end.  The  value  of  the  coin  of  the 
realm  will  rise  from  its  present  low  rate 
to  par;  national  credit  will  be  estab- 
lished; public  health  will  be  safe-guard- 
ed, and  foreign  capital  will  feel  free  to 


flow  into  these  incomparably  rich  coun- 
tries as  it  now  flows  into  Porto  Rico, 
into  Mexico,  Cuba  or  Panama. 

Then,  and  then  only,  will  the  cities  of 
Central  America  undergo  the  same  mar- 
velous transformation  for  the  better  as 
has  lately  been  accomplished  in  Panama, 
Colon,  Havana  or  Manila. 

Without  the  same  forceful  guarantee 
from  without  giving  substantial  pledges 
that  the  specious  promises  of  Latin- 
American  reformers  and  law-givers  will 
really  be  fulfilled,  there  need  be  no  hope 
of  genuine  internal  reform.  Central 
America  will  either  have  to  be  annexed 
outright  or  must  be  suffered  to  stew  in 
her  own  sauce. 

The  world  in  general,  and  the  people 
of  North  America  in  particular,  might 
just  as  well  recognize  once  for  all  that 
the  five  little  republics  of  Central 
America  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
act  the  part  of  children — and  badly 
spoiled  children  at  that. 

As  long  as  one  of  the  garden  spots  of 
the  earth  is  to  be  their  playground,  there 
should  at  least  be  a  gardener  or  a 
teacher  to  keep  them  from  doing  too 
much  damage  to  themselves  and  to  the 
garden. 

As  it  is  now,  there  has  been  nothing 
to  keep  these  naughty  children  in  order 
but  little  signs  erected  by  themselves 
with  the  mocking  legend :  "Keep  off  the 
grass  !*' 

The  mere  fact  that  they  have  these 
signs  may  seem  to  speak  well  for  them, 
and  incidentally  sets  them  up  most  lu- 
dicrously in  their  own  estimation,  but 
after  all  what  good  do  such  signs  do 
without  a  policeman  to  enforce  them  ? 

Until  that  policeman  appears  those 
children  naturally  will  continue  to  have 
it  their  own  way. 

Meanwhile  the  world  can  only  look 
on,  shaking  its  weary  head,  and  say: 
"They  mean  well — perhaps — but  how 
the  deuce  they  do  act." 


V    if 


"AND  TUAT,"   SAID  SUB   VBIIY    SLOWLY    "THAT    IS    THB    SECRET    OF    PAIN.' 


Singing  In  the  Rain 


By  Ednah  Aiken 


[T  was  the  strangest  wed- 
ding they  had  ever  seen. 
So  said,  whispering,  the 
guests  as  they  stood  hud- 
dled together  in  little 
groups  waiting  for  the 
appearance  of  the  bridal  party.  Not  that 
these,  her  best  friends,  had  ever  expected 
that  Sue  Mannering  would  be  content  to 
be  married  in  the  conventional,  bridal- 
veil  way  that  most  brides  conform  to,  or 
even  after  the  first  shock,  was  it  her 
choice  that  surprised  them;  for  now 
they  realized  with  sudden  discernment 
what  they  had  failed  to  discover  before, 
that  there  was  for  Sue  Mannering  but 
one  man,  and  for  Paul  Lane  but  one 
woman,  and  they  were  each  other;  but 


the  odd  way  the  guests  had  been  greete<l 
and  abandoned,  the  merry  welcome  from 
Sue  which  seemed  to  cover  up  and  ex- 
cuse her  sisters'  absence,  and  then  the 
gay  little  group  of  which  she  was  the 
radiant  center,  all  failed  to  prepare  them 
for  what  happened  later. 

That  very  morning,  the  unexpected 
had  happened  to  her.  Herself  a  busy 
woman,  her  mental  impressions  inter- 
ested her  to  the  exclusion  of  her  phys- 
ical sensations.  Pain,  as  she  often  said, 
she  had  a  bowing  acquaintance  with,  but 
had  no  time  to  cultivate.  For  she  drank 
life  from  a  full  glass.  Maybe  a  short 
life,  but  a  full  one  was  her  prayer,  when- 
ever she  thought  of  it  at  all.  Into  each 
day   she   packed   heterogeneous   experi- 
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ences,  for  in  the  lowliest  hovels  on  Bar- 
bary  Coast  as  well  as  in  the  most  spa- 
cious homes  on  Nob  Hill  she  was  a  con- 
stant and  welcome  visitor.  Her  name 
figured  on  musical  programmes,  headed 
all  lists  of  charity  patrons,  and  was 
rarely  omitted  from  social  bulletins.  But 
lately  she  was  losing  a  little  of  her 
original  zest,  and  she  attributed  it  to 
fatigue. 

More  vigorously  than  before  she 
threw  herself  into  her  work,  but  the 
queer  sensation  kept  recurring.  As  she 
was  leaving  the  Girls'  Club  the  night  be- 
fore, it  rushed  over  her,  leaving  her 
white  and  still  against  the  door.  She 
had  been  able  to  hail  a  passing  coupe, 
and  had  laughed  at  her  terror  when  she 
was  once  again  in  her  room  at  home. 
Only  yesterday — and  here  it  was  again  I 
She  had  been  working  on  some  violin 
studies,  but  the  bow  slipped  noiselessly 
to  the  floor.  She  was  worn  out  from 
overwork,  that  was  all.  What  was  it 
they  gave  weak  people?  A  tonic  was 
what  she  needed,  and  with  her  instru- 
ment still  in  her  hand,  she  walked  up- 
stairs quite  slowly,  and  after  resting  a 
bit  on  the  top  landing,  managed  to  tele- 
phone to  Doctor  Strong  to  come  and 
bring  her  a  tonic  that  could  brace  up  one 
person  to  do  the  work  of  three. 

After  he  came,  and  she  had  told  him 
of  her  queer  attacks,  remembering,  un- 
der the  fire  of  his  questions,  many  little 
things  long  since  forgotten,  she  chaffed 
him  gaily  for  looking  so  grave, — ^glum, 
she  said.  It  was  a  mountain  of  a  mole- 
hill she  was  making,  quite.  He  had 
known  her  long  enough  to  remember 
that  she  had  never  been  ill  a  day  in  her 
life.  What  did  he  want  to  hold  her  hand 
for?  Her  pulse  was  quite  normal. 
Could  she  be — what — ?  Brave?  And 
then  a  terrible  stillness  fell  on  her  as  he 
told  her  the  truth.  For  a  long  while 
she  did  not  speak,  and  then  it  was  with 
a  dry  tongue.  "There  is  no  hope?*'  He 
told  her  of  one,  and  she  heard  his  voice 
as  from  a  long  distance.  "But  that  one 
chance  is  to  be  thanked  God  for.  You 
will  not  consent?  Why,  my  dear  Miss 
Sue,  my  dear  little  friend,  you  will  have 
to.  Think  of  your  father,  your  sisters, 
your  friends." 


She  did  not  have  to  be  reminded,  for 
her  thoughts  were  hurrying  her  on,  and 
she  lived  a  whole  lifetime  through,  while 
she  sat,  stunned  and  tearless,  hardly 
heeding  his  words.  Then  a  sudden  ter- 
ror shook  her.  "My  family?  They  will 
not  make  me.  To  go  out  on  such  a  sea, 
oh  God,  it  is  too  horrible!"  She  stood 
up  quickly,  and  went  to  the  door  and 
called  her  sisters.  "Tell  them."  She 
spoke  without  turning  her  head,  and  then 
went  up  to  her  room  and  locked  the 
door. 

Rebellion  against  her  fate  surged  in 
her  brain,  and  nearly  suffocated  her.  She 
had  so  much  to  live  for,  so  much  to  do, 
and  yet  she  was  being  cut  off  like  a 
criminal.  That  was  it;  she  was  being 
punished — for  what?  If  the  hideous 
nightmare  would  only  break,  and  she 
might  breathe  again!  She  threw  open 
the  window,  for  she  seemed  to  be. 
stifling.  Once,  when  a  child,  she  had 
dreamed  that  she  was  dying,  and  the 
long  drawn-out  torture,  the  joy  of  wak- 
ing, came  back  now  with  a  vivid  rush. 
If  she  could  only  wake!  But  in  her 
dream,  she  remembered,  it  was  only  fear 
that  had  chilled  her,  fear  and  pain.  How 
much  worse  the  reality,  which  carried 
with  it  fierce  regrets,  wild  desires!  Just 
as  life  had  commenced  to  spell  its  real 
meaning  to  her — how  could  she  go?  So 
many  things  to  do,  so  many  things  to 
say,  before  she  could  be  ready.  Some 
lines  that  she  had  once  read,  and  long 
since  forgotten,  chanted  themselves 
through  her  brain : 

'Tis  a  child's  longing,  on  the  beach  at 

play, 
"Before  I  go  r 
He  begs  the  beckoning  nwther,  *'Let  me 

stay 
One  shell  to  throw; 
'Tis  coming  night;  the  great  sea  climbs 

the  shore. 
Ah,  let  me  throw  one  little  pebble  more, 
Before  I  goT 

The  cry  burst  from  her.  "Ah,  let  me 
throw  one  little  pebble  more,  before  I 
go!"  Was  she  to  have  no  time  before 
the  great  sea  rose?  Was  she  to  be  swept 
off,   without  a  chance  to  see  them  all 
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again  in  the  dear  world  outside? 
Would  she  not  see  him?  And  she 
stretched  out  her  arms  in  her  solitude  to 
the  world  where  he  was. 

And  then  she  remembered  what  day 
it  was — her  last  day  "at  home"  of  the 
winter,  and  her  friends  were  all  coming. 
Should  she  send  them  all  word — why, 
what  would  she  say?  "I  am  going  to 
die,  they  say;  I  must  not  see  you!" 
If  she  were  going  away  on  a  long  jour- 
ney, would  she  not  at  least  say  "good- 
bye?" She  was  going  away  on  a  long 
journey — 

But  Paul  was  not  coming;  for  Paul 
hated  crowds.  She  must  see  him  once 
more,  but  not  alone — she  could  not  bear 
that.  He  would  find  out,  he  would  tell 
her  what  she  already  knew,  though,  per- 
haps he  did  not.  She  could  not  hear 
that,  and  leave  him.  Oh,  it  was  hard! 
^he  had  never  dreamed  how  hard  it 
would  be,  this  sudden  summons,  the 
quick  command  to  Everyman.  And  he 
had  dropped  his  lute! 

Before  she  went  downstairs  she  wrote 
a  few  penciled  words  on  a  card,  and 
sent  it  to  Paul  Lane.  After  today,  she 
would  belong  to  her  family,  to  her 
father,  the  girls.  It  was  the  Sue  of  yes- 
terday who  joined  them,  cheerful  and 
courageous.  When  Dr.  Strong  heard 
her  resolution,  he  took  his  place  again 
by  the  fire;  his  service-dried  eyes  dim. 

When  the  first  guests  arrived,  she  was 
waiting  for  them,  in  the  drawing-room 
alone.  Her  sisters  would  not  come  in. 
Sue  welcomed  them  eagerly,  the  life 
they  represented  still  calling  her.  She 
.  had  almost  given  up  hoping  that  Paul 
would  come,  when  his  step  fell  on  the 
stair  and  a  minute  later  he  entered  the 
room. 

"I  just  got  your  message.  I  was  out 
when  it  came,"  was  what  his  lips  said, 
but  his  eyes  asked  a  question. 

Why  had  she  sent  for  him  ?  She  could 
not  tell  him  then,  blurt  out  like  a  fright- 
ened child,  that  she  was  going  away. 
She  had  planned  to  hint  at  a  journey, 
but  she  found  that  she  could  not.  She 
gave  a  nervous  laugh.  Then:  "You 
were  good  to  come,"  she  said;  and:  "I 
may  give  you  some  tea?" 

Lane  watched  her  as  she  poured  out  a 


cup  for  him.  He  had  never  seen  her  so 
beautiful,  but  there  was  a  bright  hard- 
ness in  her  eyes  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand, and  once,  he  caught  a  swift 
shadow  of  fear,  as  she  steadied  herself 
by  the  table.  He  took  his  tea  from  her 
fingers  which  were  cold  to  his  touch, 
and  sat  down  by  the  door;  he  could  not 
take  his  eyes  from  her  face. 

Lane's  silence  disconcerted  her.  She 
commenced  to  see  her  caprice  in  a  light 
— a  cheap  scene.  How  theatrical,  false, 
it  would  seem  to  him — after!  He  was 
surprised  to  find  a  crowd  there;  she 
wondered  now  why  she  had  let  them 
come.  Why  had  she  not  been  honest 
with  herself — was  it  not  Paul  that  she 
alone  wanted?  She  wished  that  he 
would  speak  to  her  again,  or  else  not 
look  so  grave.  She  turned  her  head 
towards  a  gay  little  group,  and  when  she 
looked  again  at  his  chair  near  the  door, 
it  was  empty.  He  had  gone  without  say- 
ing good-bye !  What  should  she  do  with 
this  mob,  as  Paul  had  once  called  it? 
Ah,  it  was  only  Paul  that  she  had  needed 
to  see!  The  whole  world  was  a  mob — 
without  Paul.  Why  had  she  not  been 
brave  to  herself,  and  honest  with  him? 
And  just  then,  the  door  opened,  and  he 
came  in  with  quick,  resolute  step.  She 
saw  by  his  face  that  he  knew. 

He  was  bending  over  her.  "May  I 
speak  to  you — just  a  minute?" 

Sue  nodded,  her  words  all  prisoners. 

"But  alone,  only  a  minute!  Will  you 
come?"  And  she  followed  him  into  the 
next  room.     Lane  closed  the  door. 

Her  friends  had  just  discovered  that 
their  hostess  had  deserted  them,  when 
Lane  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
startled  them  by  his  announcement.  Miss 
Mannering  had  honored  him  by  consent- 
ing to  be  his  wife,  and  he  had  per- 
suaded her  to  be  married  while  her 
friends  were  all  assembled — what  more 
auspicious  occasion?  Lane  was  very 
pale.  He  added  that  Miss  Mannering 
was  not  very  strong,  that  is  not  very  well, 
but  he  hoped  they  would  make  this  as 
joyous  a  celebration  as  possible.  He 
begged  their  patience  for  a  little  while; 
they  would  not  be  kept  long;  and  then 
he  escaped  from  their  curious  eyes. 

Lane  was  gone  a  scant  half  hour,  but 
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to  him  it  seemed  a  century  in  his  jour- 
ney from  the  Mission  to  the  City  Hal!, 
on  to  the  rectory, — a  few  hurried  in- 
structions over  the  telephone, — and  back 
to  the  Mannering's  home  on  Guerrero 
Street.  The  waiting  guests  had  time  for 
a  score  of  different  speculations  before 
he  returned. 

They  moved  back  as  he  entered,  but 
pressed  forward  curiously  as  Sue  came  in 
with  her  father.  The  women  glanced 
significantly  at  one  another,  when  they 
saw  she  had  not  changed  her  gown.  It 
had  been  planned  then,  from  the  first. 
It  was  just  like  Sue.  When  Kate  and 
Edith  came  in,  their  swollen  eyes  at- 
tracted no  attention,  for  Sue  held  it  all. 
Quite  regal  and  contained  she  looked,  as 
she  followed  the  minister  through  the 
short,  simple  service,  and  responded  to 
the  curious  congratulations  of  her  friends 
as  they  buzzed  around  her  in  turn.  If 
anyone  was  confused  or  self-conscious, 
it  was  not  she.  A  great  calm  had  fallen 
over  her;  she  had  lost  even  her  fear. 
Only  once  did  any  emotion  cross  her 
face,  when,  after  a  servant  had  brought 
in  wine  and  glasses,  one  of  the  guests 
proposed  her  health,  and  then  her 
thought  was  all  for  Paul.  He  bent  a 
worried  face  to  hers,  '^t  is  time  for  us 
to  go  now,  dear,"  he  said.  "Let  us  slip 
out  quietly." 

She  was  startled  out  of  her  composure. 
"Go?    You  and  I,  Paul?" 

Lane  forced  a  smile.  "Why  not,  dear? 
Your  father  knows  and  thinks  it  is  best. 
Let  us  slip  out  before  these  people  dis- 
cover the  truth." 

She  thought  she  understood,  and  sub- 
mitted. When  she  came  down  stairs,  a 
few  minutes  later  with  her  hat  and  furs 
on,  her  father  was  waiting  with  Lane  in 
the  hall.  Kate  and  Edith  slipped  out — 
but  Lane  hastened  the  parting.  Sue  was 
in  the  carriage  before  the  guests  knew  it. 
They  were  rushing  to  the  door,  when 
Doctor  Strong  called  them  back,  and  told 
them  he  had  something  to  say. 

In  the  carriage,  it  was  not  too  dark 
for  Sue  to  see  the  deep  shadow  which 
had  settled  in  Paul's  eyes.  Her  fingers 
sought  his. 

"It  did  not  seem  like  a  wedding,  did 
it,  dear?     Not  that  it  was  not  a  nice 


wedding,  for  I  would  be  the  last  one  to 
criticize  it,  seeing  it  was  ours,  Paul, — 
yours  and  mine!  But  it  was  different 
from  any  I  ever  went  to."  She  was 
watching  the  shadow  and  wondering  if 
she  could  drive  it  away.  "I  '11  tel!  you 
what  was  the  matter,  Paul;  they  forgot 
the  rice!" 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  held  her 
hands  tight  between  his,  as  though  he 
feared  she  would  escape. 

"Sue!"  he  said.  "I  must  tell  you  the 
truth.  Will  you  be  brave,  dear,  and 
listen?" 

To  be  brave !  Everyone  asked  her  that. 
Was  there  yet  more  to  learn,  more  to 
bear.  She  closed  her  eyes  and  listened, 
while  Lane,  with  many  misgivings,  ex- 
plained what  M^as  to  be  asked  of  her. 

It  had  taxed  his  control  to  see  her 
family  so  passive.  He  would  not  let  her 
throw  away  her  life  so  recklessly,  nor, 
more,  would  he  accept  Doctor  Strong's 
statement  unless  the  best  doctors  in  San 
Francisco  confirmed  it.  She  must  not 
give  up  hope.  At  his  rooms,  several 
physicians  were  waiting,  and  they  would 
tell  him  the  truth ;  but,  and  he  clasped  her 
tighter,  if  they,  too,  gave  her  but  one 
chance,  she  must  be  brave  and  take  it. 
Was  it  not  worth  the  risk?  And  her 
life  was  his,  now.  Had  he  no  claim  to 
urge?  There  might  be  a  whole  lifetime 
of  happiness  for  them  yet — together.  His 
voice  had  been  repressed  and  steady,  but 
then  it  broke !  "And  oh.  Sue,  can  't  you 
see  that  I  can  't  give  you  up  ?" 

That  "I  can 't  give  you  up !"  swept 
down  the  barriers  of  Sue's  fortitude.  All 
the  agony  of  that  morning  rushed  over 
her  again.  She  dared  not  trust  herself 
to  speak.  Paul  could  guess  nothing  from 
her  face,  for  her  eyes  were  still  closed ; 
she  fought  through  alone.  Her  voice 
did  not  betray  the  struggle  when  she  was 
able  to  say:  "It  shall  be  just  as  you  sav, 
Paul." 

But  that  was  the  limit  of  her  courage, 
and  even  Paul  could  not  speak.  For  the 
rest  of  the  ride,  only  the  creak  of  the 
carriage,  and  the  jolting  over  occasional 
cobble-stones,  broke  the  stillness  inside. 
Paul  helped  her  out  mutely,  and  not 
heeding  her  protest,  carried  her  up  the 
two  flights  of  stairs  to  his  rooms,  where 
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the  physicians  sat  waiting.  Paul's  ten- 
der care  seemed  to  envelope  and  uphold 
her  through  the  ordeal,  and  when  it  was 
over,  he  led  her  into  the  next  room. 
"Will  you  stay  here  by  yourself — a  min- 
ute?" she  heard  him  say,  and  then  he 
was  gone.  How  like  a  part  of  her  child- 
ish dream  it  had  been,  the  short  ques- 
tions, the  anxious  faces!  She  walked 
to  the  window  and  looked  down  on  the 
street.  The  Powell  Street  cable  line 
passed  the  door,  and  the  cars  were  now 
sliding  past  with  their  busy,  bright-faced 
burden.  Men  were  walking  by,  on  their 
way  home  from  work,  with  the  step  of  a 
boy  released  from  school;  lights  were 
flashing  out  from  all  the  neighboring 
windows,  now  here  now  there;  and  the 
street  lamps  were  being  lit.  A  murmur, 
as  on  one  long  note,  vibratfed  through  the 
yet  busy  streets.  Outside,  the  light  and 
life  of  a  big  city,  and  here  was  she,  Sue, 
in  the  dark  alone,  her  face  pressed  close 
to  the  chilly  glass,  looking  out  on  that 
busy,  beautiful,  crowded  life,  that  she 
loved,  that  she  was  once  a  part  of — 
waiting  for  her  death  sentence.  And 
they  were  so  long!  She  commenced  to 
think  that  Paul  would  never  come. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  him  she  knew; 
and  all  the  woman  in  her  yearned  to 
comfort  him.  It  had  gone  too  far,  it 
was  too  late  to  save  her  ?  Why  he  must 
believe  how  glad  she  was,  how  thankful 
to  be  spared  that  ordeal.  She  would  not 
let  him  reproach  himself  for  what  he  had 
done;  he  had  given  her  no  false  hopes, 
she  would  not  let  him  think  that.  And 
they  were  together — what  mattered  the 
rest!    "Always  together,  Paul!*' 

She  was  talking  very  fast  now  between 
laughter  and  tears  and  would  not  let  him 
speak.  She  was  pushing  him  into  the 
little  sitting-room,  and  had  pulled  him 
down  into  a  great  arm-chair  before  the 
fire,  herself  at  his  feet,  her  face  pressed 
close  to  his  knee  before  he  could  stop 
her. 

"Look  at  it  in  the  right  way,  dear, 
and  you  will  not  be  sad.  What  is  there 
of  joy  that  the  world  can  give  us  but 
each  other,  and  here  we  are  together, 
you  and  I,  Paul.  What  difference  does 
it  make  how  long?  An  eternity  of  hap- 
piness would  seem  all  too  short.     And 


we  should  not  complain,  for  we  have 
more  than  a  great  many;  everyone  does 
not  get  what  he  wants, — ^and  I  have  you, 
and  here  am  I,  Paul !  Do  you  remember 
what  you  once  said  to  me  about  happi- 
ness? It  was  that  day  we  spent  on  the 
Russian  River;  that  beautiful,  long  day 
in  the  woods.  'It  was  not  meant  for  us 
to  be  happy  always,*  you  said:  'but  to 
each  of  us  life  grants  a  pleasant  mo- 
ment.' And  then  I  knew  what  I  had 
not  known  before,  knew  that  I  loved 
you,  and  it  was  that  way,  and  that  way 
only,  my  happiness  could  come;  that  my 
pleasant  moment  would  depend  on  you, 
dear."  She  paused  for  a  second,  and 
looked  into  the  flames  as  they  danced  on 
the  big,  black  grate.  Then  resolutely: 
"Our  pleasant  moment  is  here,  now, 
Paul.  We  are  not  going  to  refuse  to 
recognize  it?  We  must  not  lose  the 
least  bit,  but  must  crowd  both  our  lives 
into  it,  and  live,  really  live — and  you 
will  promise  me — " 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  her  shining 
hair.  "Promise  you  anything,  every- 
thing, Sue." 

"That  you  will  not  speak  of  what  lies 
ahead  of  us.  Not  that  it  means  pain  for 
me,  or  fear,  but  the  grief  to  leave  you, 
Paul.  We  must«not  spend  our  pleasant 
moment  with  sad  thoughts  or  sad  words. 
You  will  promise?" 

"Tomorrow  our  li/e  begins,"  said  Sue, 
with  her  eyes  still  on  the  flames,  where 
bright  pictures  chased  each  other  into 
kaleidoscopic  fantasies.  "I  will  send  out 
to  the  house  for  my  violin,  and  my 
books;  Kate  has  already  sent  me  my 
clothes.  While  you  write,  I  will  play  to 
you.  You  wont  write?  Ah,  you  must! 
That  would  be  breaking  your  promise, 
and  I  should  be  wretched  if  I  interrupt- 
ed your  work,  Paul.  And  afterward, 
you  will  read  to  me  what  you  have  writ- 
ten, and  I  will  pull  it  all  to  pieces,  and 
say  it  is  unworthy  of  you.  We  will  have 
such  a  beautiful  life — it  all  seems  too 
good  to  be  true." 

Had  she  already  forgotten  ?  Could  she 
banish  so  easily  every  thought  of  the 
trial  ahead  ?  Lane  thought  it  but  a  mood, 
and  began  to  fear  for  a  reaction,  but  he 
had  not  sounded  the  depths  of  her  cour- 
age.    All  her  thought,  all  her  care  was 
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now  for  him.  To  keep  sadness  from 
him,  she  was  merrier  than  she  had  ever 
been ;  to  banish  his  fears,  she  made  plans 
for  his  future  as  though  Hfe  were  un- 
rolHng  its  long  panorama  before  them; 
the  thought  of  the  coming  separation 
tore  away  her  reserve,  and  she  was  his 
utterly, — the  real  soul  as  God  had  made, 
and  Sue  Mannering  had  developed  it. 
With  her  face  set  toward  the  real,  any- 
thing less  would  have  been  a  mockery,  a 
surrender  less  absolute  a  sham. 

So  easily  did  she  slip  into  place  beside 
him,  that  it  soon  seemed  as  if  she  had 
always  been  there,  and  often  Lane  would 
wake  almost  guiltily  from  the  dream  that 
she  was  there  to  stay.  Already,  the  fem- 
inine presence  had  transformed  the 
rooms ;  they  had  a  daintier  look,  with  the 
cushions  and  pictures  they  had  sent  her 
from  her  own  room  at  home.  Her  vio- 
lin, when  it  was  still,  lay  uncovered  on 
the  table,  and  her  embroidery  was 
tumbled  in  iridescent  confusion  in  its 
basket  by  the  fire.  Flowers,  too,  added 
their  magic,  gay  chrysanthemums,  and 
deep  purple  violets,  which  each  day  Lane 
brought  her  from  the  world  outside. 
From  the  first,  she  insisted  upon  his 
daily  pilgrimage,  for  flowers,  or  for 
books,  or  for  some  other  little  errand 
carefully  planned  out.  He  did  not  sus- 
pect that  it  was  all  thus  arranged  to 
save  him  pain,  for  she  had  written  to  her 
father  that  he  and  the  girls  must  come 
in  the  morning,  while  Paul  was  away, 
for  of  course  they  could  not  be  merry, 
and  she  was  determined  that  Paul  should 
not  see  them  sad. 

Every  day,  her  father,  with  Kate  or 
Edith,  would  slip  in  for  their  visit,  which 
Sue  tried  her  best  to  keep  cheerful,  but 
though  she  often  failed,  it  was  always  a 
bright  face  that  welcomed  Paul  at  the 
door.  After  he  had  been  coaxed  to  his 
desk  in  the  corner  by  the  window,  Sue 
would  take  up  her  violin,  and  their  day 
would  commence.  Chopin's  passionate, 
wild  longings  would  wail  through  the  lit- 
tle rooms,  and  into  the  music,  Sue's 
whole  heart  went;  it  was  the  only  way 
she  voiced  her  wistfulness.  Beethoven 
sometimes  interpreted  her  moods,  but 
not  as  did  Chopin,  with  his  human 
yearnings,  his  vital  sympathy,  his  wild 


despair.  But  before  her  bow  slipped, 
she  always  played  a  little,  bright  thing 
which  Lane  learned  to  listen  for,  and 
while  she  played,  his  pen  would  drop, 
and  he  would  be  a  boy  again,  out  in  the 
fields  lying  on  his  back  on  the  grass, 
his  face  toward  the  sun ;  and  around  him 
a  butterfly  hovered,  now  down  among 
the  flowers,  now  up  toward  the  sky.  He 
could  hear  the  swish  of  its  wings,  see 
the  brilliant  gauze  as  it  caught  the  sun*s 
rays,  feel  its  joy,  the  mad  joy  of  living, — 
then  as  the  bow  faltered — "The  Papillon, 
again.  Sue !"  and  Sue  would  play  it  once 
more.  This  time  another  sound  would 
creep  in,  and  Paul  would  again  see  the 
butterfly,  but  it  had  a  human  soul,  and 
that  soul  was  Sue's,  no  longer  in  the 
fields,  but  caught,  imprisoned;  and  then 
as  the  bow  went  faster,  the  strings  gave 
out  a  note  of  fear,  and  soon  the  bright 
wings  were  quivering,  palpitating,  now 
beating  with  wild  terror  against  the  pane 
— then  a  dash  toward  liberty  through  an 
open  space,  the  glitter  of  gay  wings 
against  the  sky — and  it  was  gone. 

Sometimes,  as  she  played,  her  friends 
would  come,  and  hearing  the  music 
would  stop  to  listen  for  a  minute,  creep- 
ing quietly  away  again,  without  making 
known  their  presence  to  those  two  who 
sat  alone.  No  physician  passed  that 
door,  for  Sue  had  so  stipulated  from  the 
first,  and  they  were  left  almost  undis- 
turbed except  for  the  morning  visits 
which  Lane  was  not  permitted  to  share. 
Though  he  worked  always  reluctantly  at 
first,  Sue's  presence  stimulated  his  en- 
thusiasm, forced  his  energy,  and  he  wrote 
as  he  had  never  written  before.  Not  the 
least  of  their  pleasure  was  the  reading 
of  the  day's  work,  and  the  long  talks  that 
followed,  for  Sue  was  a  fearless  critic, 
and  her  love  gave  her  wisdom.  Lane 
often  wondered  at  her,  for  her  instinct 
was  unerring,  and  her  judgments  true. 
He  accepted  her  criticism,  both  praise 
and  blame,  for  had  he  not  often  de- 
spaired over  an  elusive  something  he 
lacked,  which  Sue  was  so  quick  to  de- 
fine? Then,  there  were  the  books  to  be 
read  together,  and  thoughts  compared, 
and  as  the  full  days  slipped  by,  and  Sue 
seemed  to  be  the  same.  Lane  began  to 
allow  himself  to  believe  that  it  had  all 
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been  a  mistake;  even  doctors  could  err. 
He  did  not  share  this  hope  with  Sue, 
but  she  knew  it  as  soon  as  he  did,  such 
wonderful  sympathy  does  mutual  pain 
beget. 

And  one  day  as  she  played  it  came  to 
her  for  the  first  time  how  cruel  to  him 
was  their  present  happiness;  what  pain 
to  him  after  I  With  a  piercing  intuition, 
she  felt  how  much  more  she  was  to  him 
now,  than  when  they  had  come  there  to- 
gether a  few  weeks  before.  How  much 
easier  for  him  it  would  have  been  had 
she  gone  then !  And  she  looked  around 
the  room  where  every  comer  told  of  her 
presence,  and  then  came  back  to  his  dear 
head  bent  over  his  work.  In  his  face, 
too,  there  was  something  that  had  not 
been  there  before,  and  it  meant  a  great 
deal  to  Sue.  She  was  in  his  life  now, 
irrevocably;  she  had  only  been  on  the 
outside  before.  Would  it  have  been  bet- 
ter if  she  had  not  so  bound  herself  up 
with  his  bundle  of  life?  Easier — ah, 
she  knew  that;  but  better?  And  then 
she  thought  of  his  work.  A  man's  work 
is  his  life,  or  what  his  life  should  be. 
What  of  his  work?  And  she  played  on 
quite  softly,  until  she  understood. 

"Paul !" 

Her  voice  startled  him,  and  he  turned 
and  looked  anxiously  at  the  large  gray 
eyes  with  their  brown  shadows.  She 
went  and  stood  behind  him,  and  drew  his 
head  against  her  breast. 

"I  have  been  thinking  of  you,  Paul, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  while  I  can.  I 
am  going  to  break  through  the  promise 
we  made  each  other,  and  speak  of  our 
parting.  It  was  a  mistaken  promise, 
dearest,  that  I  can  see  now.  You  have 
been  deceiving  yourself  about  it  lately, 
too,  oh  you  have,  for  I  have  seen  it.  I 
am  a  witch  where  you  are  concerned, 
Paul.  And  it  has  made  me  quite  wretched 
these  last  few  days  to  think  that  it  should 
be  through  me  you  will  suffer,  that  it 
should  be  I  who  so  loves  you  to  bring 
you  such  pain.  At  first  I  grieved  that  I 
had  spoiled  your  life — that  it  would  have 
been  better  if  I  had  not  come  here,  bet- 
ter if  we  had  not  spent  these  days  to- 
gether, had  our  pleasant  moment,  Paul. 
But  now,  I  see  where  I  was  wrong,  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  it.    About  your 


work,  dearest.  I  know  what  I  meant 
when  I  said  that  though  your  thoughts 
were  beautiful,  they  were  not  vital,  com- 
pelling. You  have  been  thinking  with- 
out feeling,  for  you  had  never  known 
pain.  Oh,  you  thought  you  had  suffered, 
but  you  never  had  really,  until  I  brought 
all  this  sorrow  into  your  love  for  me. 
And  it  is  that  very  love  that  is  to  give 
you  yet  deeper  grief,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  regret  that,  but  be  proud.  Why 
proud?  Because  it  is  to  be  through  me 
that  you  are  going  to  reach,  Paul.  Can  't 
you  see?  Amiel  said  it  all  once,  and 
said  it  so  much  better  than  I  can.  Hand 
me  the  Journal,  This  it  is,  'Thwarted 
love  makes  a  man  polyglot,  and  grief 
transforms  him  into  a  diviner  and  a 
sorcerer.'  And  today  for  the  first  time 
I  saw  what  Amiel  was  trying  to  say; — 
a  diviner  and  sorcerer  I  And  the  Tus- 
itala,  dearest,  have  you  forgotten  his 
brave  words — *The  Bird  singing  in  the 
rainr*' 

She  waited  a  minute  for  his  answer 
and  the  cadence  of  her  voice  as  she 
quoted  was  with  him  to  his  end,  "  'Let  us 
not  lose  the  savor  of  past  mercies  and 
past  pleasures;  but  like  the  voice  of  a 
bird  singing  in  the  rain,  let  grateful 
memory  survive  in  the  hour  of  dark- 
ness.' " 

"After  I  go,  ah,  let  me  finish,  dearest, 
you  will  write,  oh  not  just  at  first,  you 
wont  want  to ;  but  after  a  while  you  will 
turn  back  to  your  work  with  a  power 
you  had  not  before.  Here'  in.  the  roc»ns 
where  we  have  lived  and  loved  each 
other  you  will  do  your  real  work,  and  all 
because  you  have  loved  me;  me!  And 
that,''  said  Sue  very  slowly,  'Uhat  is  the 
secret  of  pain." 

Her  words  came  to  him  fully  after- 
wards, but  not  then,  when  his  whole 
strength  was  crying  out  for  her.  But 
she  did  not  go  away  then,  as  he  feared, 
when  she  slipped  like  a  tired,  little  child 
into  his  arms.  He  kissed  her  hands,  her 
lips,  her  eyes,  calling  out  to  her  in  his 
grief  until  she  opened  her  eyes  on  life 
again.  There  were  yet  days  of  joy  for 
them;  days  that  Sue  thanked  God  each 
night  for,  while  she  prayed  but  for  one 
more,  and  when  at  last  the  prayer  was 
denied,  it  was  done  so  gently  that  Sue 
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did  not  know,  as  she  fell  asleep  in  Paul's  into  his  song.  To  sad  hearts  it  brought 
arms,  that  his  face  would  not  greet  her  the  memory  of  an  hour  when  they  had 
when  she  woke.  dreamed  they  could  be  happy,  and  merry 
For  a  time  his  song  was  still ;  then  eyes  grew  thoughtful  as  it  called  up 
after  a  little,  all  the  better  for  the  silence  visions  that  were  not  all  joy ;  but  to  Lane 
and  the  pain,  as  Sue's  prescient  love  had  it  was  of  a  pleasant  moment  that  he 
foreseen,  it  rang  out  firmer  and  truer,  wrote,  and  of  a  butterfly  that  beat  her 
and  there  was  a  note  in  it  that  made  tremulous,  palpitating  wings  against  her 
stern  men  catch  their  breath,  and  pass  a  prison  walls,  and  then  fluttered  softly  in 
world-worn  hand  across  their  eyes ;  the  free  sunshine  for  a  while  before  fly- 
some  way  he  had  fallen  on  their  story,  ing  up  into  the  sky. 
and  crushed  the  meaning  of  their  life         "Singing  in  the  rain!" 


California  Nights 

By  Charles  Elmer  Jenn^ 


A  tree-toad  sings; 
Blind  Darkness  its  Sierran  portal  swings, 

And  lo !  the  wizard  Moon, 
From  realms  unknown  beyond  the  Orient  brings 
A  mystic  light  that  strange  enchantment  flings 
O'er  all  that  we  had  judged  but  common  things 

Beneath  plain-spoken  Noon. 

Now,  welcome,  Dreams; 
Now  all  the  air  with  tingling  magic  teems. 

Long  lost  to  Day. 
Across  your  spray  methinks  a  Spirit  gleams; 
Each  shadow,  covert  of  some  genii  seems; 
Each  rustling  palm-leaf,  startled  Fancy  deems 

The  flitting  of  a  Fay. 

The  Evening  Breeze 
Strange  tales  and  weird  is  whispering  through  the  trees ; 

Sweet,  pleasing  odors  creep 
Like  slaves  to  serve  the  master's  sensuous  ease; 
Locust  and  orange  lend  their  subtleties; 
Till  languidly  the  Thoughts  their  sentry  cease, 

And  silently  comes  Sleep. 


The  Utereury  Lion 


By  Lionel  Josaphare 


*  TTHOUT  extraordinary  in- 
sight, it  can  be  seen  that 
the  literary  lion,  like  his 
namesake,  belongs  to  the 
cat  tribe.  How  he  watches 
for  compliments  to  come 
out  of  their  noles  doth  show  him  as  much 
the  domestic  feline  as  the  tawny  tyrant 
of  the  jungle. 

He  similitudes  the  household  mouser 
in  other  ways.  Dangle  a  compliment  at 
the  end  of  a  string  before  him,  and  he 
will  paw  deftly  at  it  imtil  it  is  his.  Call 
him,  and  pusslike,  he  will  saunter  in- 
souciantly  away.  He  prefers  whimsically 
to  jump  into  your  lap  when  you  are  least 
expecting.  Stroke  him,  and  he  will  purr 
— expressly  or  impliedly.  One  can  imply 
much  more  than  he  can  express.  And, 
purring,  as  compared  with  epigramming, 
is  not  only  easier  but  signifies  more,  be- 
sides being  mildly  occult. 

Otherwise  the  literary  lion  is  truly 
characteristic  of  the  royal  Nubian  mane- 
shaker.  When  enraged,  as  for  instance 
on  hearing  another  egotist  called  into 
notice,  he  metaphorically  swishes  his  tail 
rather  than  wags  it,  proving  himself  in 
nowise  related  to  the  dog.  Traditionally 
the  great  quadruped  is  fearful  of  a  roos- 
ter's crowing.  And  be  it  said  that  when 
any  rhyming  rooster  crows  over  his  own 
work,  the  literary  sovereign  walks  off 
with  a  leonine  air.  The  reason  of 
this  is  unknown.  Perhaps  lion  imag- 
ines tiger  fond  of  roosters  and 
likely  to  be  nearby.  Quarrels  are  dis- 
gusting. At  any  rate,  praise  to  him  that 
is  able  to  do  something  at  all  with  a 
leonine  air — if  only  walk  away.  Many 
people  there  are  that  could  not  even  pace 
like  a  lion  to  and  fro  in  a  cage. 

Instead  of  the  ferocity  possessed  by 
the  lion  of  paws,  the  laurel-seeking  lion 
— even  the  immature,  lionescent  and  the 
lionoid — has   conceit.      In   view   of   the 


many  cynics  that  loiter  about  nowadays, 
conceit  is  even  more  autocratic  and  bold 
than  is  such  very  ferocity.  And  were  it 
not,  the  literary  lion  has  it  in  quantity  to 
make  amends  for  any  dearth  of  quality. 
You  could  not  remove  his  conceit  and  not 
demolish  the  innocence  with  which  he  re- 
gards the  environment  as  his  own,  the 
solar  orb  as  existing  for  the  purposes  of 
simile,  and  the  ocean  to  give  him  sub- 
ject for  a  sonnet.  You  could  not  amplify 
his  conceit  without  destroying  much  that 
we  have  learned  about  biology.  This  is 
not  said  with  levity,  but  for  the  somber 
purpose  of  preventing  anybody's  making 
the  experiment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
exemplar  of  lionism  belongs  to  a  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  Egotism ;  any  at- 
tack on  the  lion's  traits  would  meet  with 
peremptory  slaughter.  His  friends  sur- 
round him  and  attend  to  it  that  he  is 
duly  and  steadfastly  extolled.  They  are 
faithful  as  the  seconds  of  a  duelist. 

Praise  is  the  needless  telling  that  good 
is  good.  Flattery  says  that  the  worthless 
is  good;  good  is  better.  And  so  on. 
From  which  premises,  it  can  be  calcu- 
lated that  when  extreme  laudation  is 
reached,  mankind  will  begin  to  degener- 
ate. It  is  true  that  infinity  is  before  us 
in  matters  of  praise  as  well  as  other 
things;  still  we  should  not  proceed  too 
rapidly  towards  that  hypothetical  unend. 
Yet  again,  it  may  be  vouchsafed  that, 
should  other  language  fail,  there  is  al- 
ways left  the  word  "inexpressible"  to 
take  up  the  idea  where  the  rest  of  the 
dictionary  drops  exhausted. 

The  pockets  of  this  genius  are  usually 
full  of  manuscripts.  In  this  regard,  he 
departs  from  the  order  of  the  lion  and 
is*  something  of  a  marsupial,  pouching 
the  premature  offspring  of  his  brain  near 
his  breast  and  giving  them  the  milk  of 
publicity.  Out  of  this  receptacle  come 
things  of  such  import  that  one  should  not 
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witness  the  procedure  unless  prepared 
either  to  keep  pace  with  wonder  or  keep 
the  peace  without  wincing.  The  own 
compositions  of  the  poet  we  shall  pass 
over.  The  marvel  is  that  whatsoever  is 
plucked  from  that  pocket — be  it  a  clip- 
ping from  a  magazine  that  a  friend  gave 
him,  photograph  of  a  wayside  fence  sent 
to  hirri  by  a  distant  crony,  or  a  charcoal 
sketch  by  a  hasheeshine  impressionist — 
goes  round  like  a  loving  cup  to  the  lips 
of  admiration.  The  elect  are  doing  their 
duty.  Those  that  proffer  mediocre  praise 
are  the  rabble.  The  silent  ones  are  in- 
dulgently prompted.  The  critical  are 
outlaws. 

In  this  manner,  the  lion's  modesty  is 
given  an  artificial  inflation.  Who  could 
not  be  modest  with  a  coterie  hoisting  the 
banners  of  greatness  all  about  him  ?  How 
the  lion  would  behave  had  he  to  depend 
on  himself  for  a  modest  manner  is  not 
to  be  opined.  His  unknown  quantity  in 
this  matter  is  as  unvital  to  his  complete- 
ness as  the  lost  arms  to  the  Miloan 
Venus. 

Nature  is  fair  with  all  things.  She  has 
placed  the  moon  as  a  makeweight  to  the 
earth.  She  has  supplied  us  with  snow 
that  we  may  remember  in  midsummer.  In 
the  same  social  fabric  with  the  literary 
lion,  Nature  has  devised  the  cynic.  Now, 
there  are  certain  timely  rains  favorable 
to  wheat  but  noxious  to  apricots.  And 
there  are  some  showers  of  praise  pleas- 
ing to  lionism  but  baleful  to  the  nicely 
adjusted  mind  of  the  misanthrope.  The 
misanthrope  does  not  verily  hate  man- 
kind but  detests  those  exhibitions  that 
mankind  could  very  well  do  without  and 
will  not.  That  is  his  argument.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  he  is  en- 
vious. Could  we  obtain  a  proven  unen- 
vious  critic,  we  might  bring  about  some 
reform.  The  criticized  hint  as  much. 
They  know  we  cannot  do  it.  Howbeit, 
can  you  trust  the  opinion  of  a  cynic  that 
carries  a  sonnet  of  his  own  in  his  own 
ill-fitting  vestments?  The  malign  one 
utters  projectiles  of  satire  that  cause  a 
centrifugal  shudder  around  the  noble 
victim.  Half  grieved,  half  jubilant,  he 
shoots  out  his  base  metal,  the  only  alloy 
in  the  aggregate  gold.  Carrying  conster- 
nation as  it  does,  such  leaden  abuse  can 


never  redound  to  the  ornament  of  the 
said  cynic.  Lead  makes  faultless  bullets 
but  poor  jewelry. 

Beyond  that,  the  literary  lion  occasion- 
ally falls  askew  of  a  human  division 
against  whom  the  accusation  of  envy 
cannot  be  made.  That  is,  woman.  Now 
and  then  a  woman  sees  fraud  in  that 
which  is  overlavished  on  the  lion.  For 
example,  a  lion  trustfully  said  to  an  un- 
feeling dame : 

"Sometimes  I  think  that  the  world  is 
too  small  for  me." 

She  advised  him  to  cut  his  hair  and  see 
if  he  would  not  have  more  room. 

Yet  that  woman  herself  could  write 
excellent  poetry.  She  could  not  be 
charged  with  envious  inferiority  even 
though  goring  the  lion  daintily.  The  gor- 
ing propensities  of  a  cow  have  little  to 
do  with  the  richness  of  her  milk. 

We  have  heard  of  the  daring  damsel 
who  put  her  head  into  the  lion's  mouth, 
unfortunately  sometimes  for  her.  This 
feat  cannot  be  performed  literally  with 
the  literary  lion,  fortunately  for  him, 
says  the  cynic.  She  might  hear,  he  adds, 
louder  hell-fire  in  his  heart  than  Helican's 
tune  in  his  brain.  This  is  not  only  calumny 
but  trash.  The  literary  lion  has  no  baser 
nature.  His  most  discordant  sentiment  is 
scorn  for  the  untrue.  His  life  is  not  the 
normal  human  vibrations;  but  he  lives 
in  a  system  of  thrills.  His  ideal  tem- 
perament leaves  a  musky  odor  on  what- 
ever it  touches.  He  takes  food  as  if 
figuratively,  and  sneezes  gently  as  an 
archangel. 

Some  folks  take  umbrage  at  all  this. 
They  deem  lionism,  or  lionosity  as  they 
term  it,  a  grotesque  if  not  gruesome 
thing  in  this  part  of  the  universe.  It  is 
merely  a  point  of  view.  Whether  you 
survey  the  universe  from  a  mountain 
peak  or  stand  on  a  chair. 

The  mood  that  lionism  disgruntles  is 
what  might  be  termed  the  personal  one; 
this  occupies  most  of  our  waking  hours. 
When  profound,  it  does  more  than  that 
and  causes  somnambulism.  There  was 
once  a  host  (a  rival  poet,  abominator  of 
lionism)  at  whose  fire-place  a  lion  had 
sat  for  a  whole  evening  while  being 
sweetly  fumigated  with  flattery.  This 
rival  bard  walked  in  his  sleep  that  night, 
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startling  his  wife  by  leaning  out  of  the 
window  and  sturdily  calling,  "Chimney- 
sweep here!  Chimney-sweep,  here!" 
There  was  some  subconscious  thread  be- 
tween that  and  the  event  of  the  evening 
before.  Perhaps  the  flue  of  his  own  soul 
was  clogged  with  the  soot  of  envy's  bi- 
tuminous fires. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  asked:  What 
is  the  difference  between  lionism  and 
fame?  Only  a  few  people  know.  Fame 
is  vulgar ;  in  it,  the  multitude  participate. 
Lionizing  is  the  cult  of  a  few,  they  that 
handle  matters  too  subtle,  too  poignant 
for  the  gross  fist  of  fame.  The  over- 
whelming part  of  fame  is  notoriety.  It 
robs  peerdom  of  exclusiveness.  The  lion, 
languid,  amiable,  sentimental,  is  never 
famous.  When  he  attains  fame,  he  be- 
comes industrious  and  wastes  not  many 
money-making  hours  on  his  friends.  The 
lionizers  would  not  have  him  famous. 
They  wish  to  sympathize  with  him ;  keep 
him  to  themselves,  his  mane  a  place  for 
their  special  and  specious  hands.  In  this 
way,  they  are  more  jealous  than  the 
aforesaid  cynics  are  envious;  and  they 
betray  that  fact  by  becoming  the  lion's 
detractors  when  fame  presses  away  their 
warm,  fondling  hands  from  his  hair  and 
lays  on  it  the  cold  green  laurel. 

Does  the  lion  know  this?  Would  he 
repine  should  he  know?  Or,  is  he  con- 
tent   with   the   mere   objective    display. 


These  questions  are  to  be  considered  as 
would  be  the  query:  What  name  would 
have  been  given  to  peaches  had  there 
been  no  Persian  language! 

The  literary  lion  is  now  a  part  of  our 
civilization.  He  exalts  us  from  our  usual 
stolidity.  His  presence  is  a  signal  for 
the  hanging  of  the  rose,  beneath  which 
we  may  become  rapturous  to  the  yearn- 
ing-point. He  is  a  leader  in  rhapsodism, 
surrounding  himself  with  a  Parnassian 
afflatus  for  which  we  should  be  grateful. 
He  is  our  excuse  for  becoming  divinely 
hilarious,  beauty-mad.  Do  we  not  all 
worship  the  Great  God  of  Exclamations, 
whose  most  convenient  forms  of  prayer 
are  "Oh!"  and  "Ah!"  We  require,  in 
this  life  (this  dear,  bedraggled,  sweetest- 
possible,  pale  platitudinous,  only  life) — 
we  require  something  paradisial  without 
penalty,  something  angelic,  if  only  a 
fallen  angel,  an  angel  with  soft  even 
though  questionable  touch,  not  always  an 
angel  with  a  flaming  sword;  a  being 
phantasmal  yet  human,  a  figure  of  roseal 
delight  set  in  ombre. 

Towards  this,  the  lion  leads  us,  and  we 
learn  to  express  the  inexpressible  as  best 
we  may.  The  feeling  and  the  expression 
of  it  both  have  the  name  of  poetry.  Per- 
haps, in  many  it  is  more  an  illusion  than 
a  power ;  yet  all  may  join  in  the  imperial 
paean  though  lacking  the  empyrean 
heart. 


The  Cork  Jacket 


By  Heurvey  Wickham 


HAD  seen  her  several 
times  before.  She  seemed 
to  be  interested  in  ship- 
ping news,  and  often 
came  to  the  Merchants' 
Exchange  —  invariably 
with  the  cnild  in  her  arms.  She  evi- 
dently doted  on  it,  but  did  not  like  lo 
have  the  doting  noticed.  There  had 
never  been  much  of  the  ordinary,  dolor- 
ous inquirer-for-lost-friends  about  her, 
and  her  cheerfulness  grew  with  every 
visit.  As  was  often  remarked,  she  asked 
after  no  name  in  particular,  merely  read- 
ing the  lists  of  rescues  as  they  were 
posted.  We  concluded  finally  that  she 
had  not  lost  any  one,  but  was  interested 
in  wrecks  just  as  an  old  soldier  is  inter- 
ested in  battles. 

When  I  entered  the  courtroom  on  that 
eventful  June  morning,  Dora  was  the 
first  person  I  saw.  She  was  sitting 
isolated,  in  the  chair  reserved  for  wit- 
nesses, and  for  once  the  child  was  not 
with  her,  but  slept  in  the  arms  of  a  uni- 
formed nurse  some  distance  away.  On 
the  judge's  table — for  this  was  a  make- 
shift courtroom,  requisitioned  right  after 
the  great  fire — lay  a  cork  jacket  marked 
"SS.  Mariana/'  It  seemed  late  for  any 
fresh  evidence  relating  to  that  ill-fated 
ship ;  but  something  noteworthy  had  evi- 
dently leaked  out,  for  every  eye  was 
turned  eagerly  toward  the  witness. 

She  was  hard  to  recognize  as  the 
woman  I  had  known.  Her  hair,  of  the 
color  of  dried  seaweed,  hung  disregarded 
over  her  temples.  Occasionally  a  muscle 
twitched  about  her  mouth,  or  a  lid 
dragged  itself  over  her  stony  eyes,  or 
her  hands  clutched  an  imaginary  object 
in  her  lap.  Something  seemed  to  sug- 
gest that  she  had  lost  her  bearings. 
Doubtless  the  scenes  that  she  had  been 
describing    still     rushed     through     her 


mind,  taking  her  far  from  the  stuffy 
temple  of  justice. 

A  head  rose  from  the  fore-crest  of 
the  crowd — a  head  as  black  and  sleek  as 
that  of  a  sea-creature  come  up  for  air. 

"I  submit  that  any  further  testimony 
of  this  sort  is  unnecessary,"  said  the 
head.  "Opposing  counsel  has  admitted 
that  the  child's  next  of  kin  is  not  the 
witness  but  the  aunt,  my  client,  who  is 
at  least  of  unimpeachable  character  and 
in  comfortable  circumstances.  This,  if 
Your  Honor  please,  entitles  us  to  letteris 
of  guardianship." 

The  head  sank,  as  if  the  creature  had 
returned  to  its  element.  The  aunt  com- 
menced whispering  and  smiling,  a  strik- 
ing example  of  complacent,  selfish  dull- 
ness. And  it  was  upon  her,  as  I  was  to 
learn,  that  Dora  ho|>ed  to  impress  the 
sacredness  of  her  right  of  guardianship 
— a  right  conferred  only  by  the  saltness 
of  the  sea^  the  bitterness  of  the  wind,  the 
faithlessness  of  the  ship.  It  was  like  ap- 
pealing for  mercy  to  a  reef. 

Dora  cast  a  frightened  glance  around 
upon  the  cold,  unfriendly  faces,  and 
slowly  their  meaning  forced  itself  into 
her  consciousness. 

"You  dont  believe  me!"  she  cried  in 
sudden  consternation. 

The  judge  adjusted  his  glasses  and 
warned  her  against  contempt  of  court. 
He  was  a  small  man,  just  beginning  to 
be  bald.  His  beard  showed  as  gray  as 
the  salt-stained  base  of  a  headland,  but 
his  mind,  entrenched  behind  society's 
grim  determination  to  regulate  every- 
thing by  rule  of  thumb,  was  quite  be- 
yond the  reach  of  anything  from  the 
sea. 

She  heard  him  as  she  might  have 
heard  the  meaningless  cry  of  a  gull. 
Perhaps  her  ears  yet  rang  with  the  crash 
of  falling   spars,   and   before   her   eyes 
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there  may  yet  have  swept  the  choking 
fog,  the  staggering  decks,  the  snake-like 
whirl  of  waves  invading  a  luckless  bark- 
entine.  In  that  whirling  blur  what  could 
she  find  to  convince  these  men,  who  sat 
with  fingers  between  the  leaves  of 
books?  They  were  after  precedents,  and 
no  precedents  had  been  quoted  in  the 
case  tried  in  salt  shallows  a  hundred 
miles  up  the  coast.  There  the  statute  of 
necessity  had  permitted  boundless,  terri- 
ble initiative.  God  knows  what  her 
memories  were. 

Her  counsel  stirred  uneasily.  "Tell 
us  what  else  happened,*'  he  prompted. 
"The  Court  wishes  us  to  proceed." 

But  the  counsel,  too,  was  after  evi- 
dence fitted  for  the  land  and  the  sun- 
light. Instead  of  responding  to  his  sug- 
gestion, she  let  her  glance  wander  until 
it  rested  upon  the  judge's  desk.  Every- 
one watched  in  breathless  amazement. 
Her  fingers  were  stealing  unconsciously 
towards  the  cork  jacket,  and,  before  she 
was  aware,  she  had  snatched  it.  The 
aunt's  attorney  jumped  to  his  feet  as  if 
he  had  discovered  a  damning  bit  of  evi- 
dence. 

"How  did  you  first  obtain  possession 
of  that  life-preserver?"  he  cried.  "I  un- 
derstand that  you  've  seen  it  before." 

Dora  only  shuddered,  and  when  she 
responded  it  was  by  drifting  back  to  the 
beginning  of  her  story. 

"It  was  very  foggy  from  the  start. 
You  couldn't  see  across  the  deck.  I 
went  around,  looking  everybody  in  the 
face.  But  they  were  all  strangers.  I 
wanted  to  cry,  I  was  so  glad." 

She  had  expected,  she  said,  to  find 
some  people  that  she  knew.  Continued 
questioning  brought  out  the  reiterated 
confession  that  by  "some  people"  she 
meant  her  husband  and  the  woman  she 
had  been  warned  against.  But  the  ship 
swarmed  with  strange  faces.  She  began 
to  hope;  to  be  almost  certain  that  there 
was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  anony- 
mous letters  which  had  led  her  to  under- 
take the  journey.  Then  from  one  of  the 
forward  staterooms  there  had  appeared 
a  couple  with  a  child.  They  did  not 
recognize  her  at  first;  and  she  tried  to 
believe  that  she  was  mistaken,  for  the 
air  by  this  time  was  not  only  thick  but 


darkening.  The  woman  who  accom- 
panied the  man  was  afraid  of  the  fog  and 
the  heavy  sea,  and  the  man,  to  reassure 
her,  promised  to  go  for  a  life-preserver, 
uora  heard  his  voice.  There  was  no 
mistaking  that. 

"So,  you  were  left  alone  with  this 
woman  while  your  husband  went  for  the 
life-preserver?"  The  hostile  attorney 
paused  significantly.  "What  did  you 
do?" 

"I  did  n't  do  anything.  She  was  afraid 
of  me,  and  ran  to  the  side  and  climbed 
upon  the  bulwarks." 

"Ah!" 

There  was  a  sudden  craning  of  necks, 
as  if  a  flaw  had  passed  over  the  sea  of 
heads  in  the  courtroom.  The  aunt 
leaned  forward,  apparently  listening  to 
the  witness  for  the  first  time.  This  was 
just  such  an  admission  as  her  attorney 
had  been  probing  for  but  had  not  ex- 
pected to  get  so  easily.  What  might  not 
be  coming  now? 

"I  ran  for  the  child,"  the  witness  ab- 
ruptly volunteered.  "That  brought  the 
woman  back.  Just  as  she  reached  me  the 
ship  seemed  to  jump  out  of  the  water. 
The  confusion  was  awful.  I  thought 
that  something  had  run  into  us.  Every- 
body was  thrown  down.  People  began 
running  this  way  and  that  after  life-pre- 
servers, for  there  wasn't  enough  to  go 
around." 

The  man,  it  appeared,  had  given  his  to 
Dora,  not  to  her  rival.  Again  and  again 
she  reiterated  this  statement  with  a  fierce 
sort  of  pride,  not  seeming  to  realize  that 
it  was  another  damaging  admission.  Her 
inquisitor  licked  his  lips  with  satisfac- 
tion. He  might  be  going  to  prove  a 
murder  when  all  that  he  needed  was  to 
show  a  kidnapping. 

But  Dora's  head  went  bravely  up. 
"While  he  was  gone  for  the  other  pre- 
server," she  heedlessly  continued,  "the 
woman  began  to  fight  for  mine.  But 
she  was  not  strong  enough  to  take  it." 

Again  the  aunt's  lawyer  showed  sat- 
isfaction. This  was  coming  to  the  point 
The  women  had  fought.  The  witness 
had  admitted  herself  to  have  been  more 
than  a  match  for  her  antagonist.  Was 
she  going  to  plead  guilty?  And  of 
what? 
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"She  was  weak,"  said  Dora,  "but  she 
struggled  like  a  mad  person.  After  a 
while  it  came  to  me  that  she  might  want 
the  life-preserver  so  as  to  save  the  baby." 

The  idea  had  almost  loosened  Dora's 
grip — almost,  but  not  quite.  The  child 
was  not  her  child.  She  knew  nothing 
about  it.  Her  sympathy  had  not  been 
penetrated  by  its  helplessness.  She  had 
her  own  life  to  save ;  and  the  ship,  which 
had  been  standing  like  a  house,  at  that 
moment  slid  off  the  rock  and  before  the 
boats  could  be  launched,  ground  its 
wounded  side  into  the  sea.  Humanity 
swashed  overboard  like  a  wave.  Dora 
and  her  rival  were  hurled  together 
against  the  starboard  stanchions. 

The  man  had  not  come  back,  but  the 
mother  knew  how  to  plead  for  herself. 
It  was  she  who  was  the  man's  wife. 
Dora  reeled  under  the  intelligence,  but 
she  had  the  sense  to  believe.  It  was  not 
a  time  when  one  could  lie.  But  having 
been  deceived  in  the  most  vital  of  hu- 
man relations,  having  seen  her  reputable 
status  crumble  to  a  thing  without  a 
name,  what  was  she  to  do?  She  was 
strong.  She  had  the  jacket.  The  other 
woman  was  weak,  and  the  child  was 
very  young.  Dora,  according  to  her 
story,  had  ffelt  her  latent  instinct  of 
motherhood  leap  into  being  with  the 
thought  that  the  little  one  might  be 
taught  to  believe — not  in  another,  but  in 
her. 

"I  found  that  I  did  n*t  care  about  any- 
thing but  saving  the  baby,"  she  ad- 
mitted. 

And  obviously  the  best  way  to  save 
the  baby  was  to  take  it.  The  other 
woman  was  weak  and  incapable  of  sur- 
viving, jacket  or  no  jacket.  Opposing 
counsel  could  not  forget  this  circum- 
stance. To  emphasize  it,  he  pounded  his 
right  fist  upon  his  left  palm  and  hissed 
insinuations  through  his  teeth.  But 
Dora  desperately  protested: 

"I  was  taking  off  the  jacket  to  give 
her  when  the  crew  started  to  lower  a 
boat.  She  saw  it,  and  ran  and  threw 
herself  in." 

"You  mean  that  she  and  the  child 
started  out  in  the  first  boat?"  the  Court 
inquired. 

"No,  no.  She  was  alone.  She  had 
left  the  baby." 


"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  cut  in  the  aunt's 
attorney,  turning  a  cynical  face  to  the 
tears  that  now  began  to  course  down  the 
claimant's  cheeks,  "didn't  someone  take 
her  by  the  shoulders  and  throw  her  over 
the  rail  ? — and  was  n't  that  someone 
yourself?" 

"I  tell  you  she  went  in  the  boat." 
Dora's  face  hardened  until  it  was  like 
the  granite  on  which  the  Mariana  had 
foundered.  Was  she  thinking  of  the 
scene  as  she  had  described  it  ?  or  of  some 
grim  details  that  we  could  not  even 
imagine  ? 

"This  other  woman  was  craven!"  de- 
clared Dora's  lawyer.  "She  deserted  her 
own  baby.  Mark  that  circumstance, 
Your  Honor." 

"Who  knows  what  happened?"  ex- 
claimed the  cross-examiner.  "This  wit- 
ness can't  be  expected  to  give  us  any 
light.  It  was  an  awful  hour — I  under- 
stand that.  Men  and  wcwnen  were 
changed  into  beasts.  No  doubt  a  crime 
was  committed,  but  it  isn't  necessary 
that  I  should  attempt  to  prove  it.  There 
were  no  other  survivors."  He  had 
dropped  his  courtroom  drawl,  and  was 
shouting  as  from  a  quarterdeck.  Some- 
thing of  the  saline  mystery  of  the  North 
Pacific  had  entered  his  soul. 

One  thing  grew  clear  as  the  exami- 
nation proceeded — the  first  boat  had 
been  lost,  and  from  the  second  Dora 
and  the  babe  had  been  hurled  into  the 
breakers.  The  smaller  rocks  were  cov- 
ered by  every  second  wave.  Some  of  the 
company  stumbled  in  the  darkness  and 
were  drowned.  Six  managed  to  crawl 
to  a  needle  point.  It  was  very  steep,  and 
slippery.  She  was  the  only  woman,  and 
was  given  the  best  place  and  covered  up 
with  coats  because  she  and  the  infant 
were  freezing.  The  men  seem  to  have 
been  men.  It  was  seventy  hours  before 
the  last  one  let  go  his  hold. 

"I  always  knew  when  one  of  them 
went,  for  they  would  scream  in  spite  of 
themselves.  The  last  night  I  heard  noth- 
ing. 

She  shuddered.  A  whiff  of  deadly 
cold,  as  of  a  wind  laden  with  salt  spume, 
seemed  to  steal  through  the  open  win- 
dows, and  in  the  rattle  of  the  street  could 
almost  be  heard  the  tumult  of  devour- 
ing combers. 
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"There  was  a  Higher  Power  on  duty 
that  night,"  cried  Dora's  lawyer.  "Dare 
we  say  that  my  client  has  no  rights  after 
that?  And  you  talk  about  her  taking  a 
cork  jacket,  and  maybe  shoving  another 
woman  overboard  in  the  rush  for  the 
boats.  Wasn't  the  child,  with  its  arms 
around  her  neck,  the  real  life-preserver? 
Did  n't  it  save  her — soul  as  well  as  body  ? 
And  hasn't  it  a  right  to  her  as  well  as 
she  to  it  ?  Perhaps  we  have  not  made  the 
best  possible  legal  showing,  but  we  are 
dealing  with  the  things  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary operation  of  human  law."  Forget- 
ting his  professional  tactics,  he  was  driv- 
ing unwittingly  at  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

Dora  rose  and  faced  the  fixed  glances 
of  the  crowd. 

"You  can't  take  her  away.  She  is 
mine — mine!"  Her  voice  grew  to  a 
scream.    The  child  awoke. 

"Mama!"  it  wailed. 

Dora  threw  herself  on  her  knees  be- 
fore the  nurse.  Tears,  from  trickling 
slowly,  began  to  run  down  her  cheeks 
in  disfiguring  floods. 

"The  sea  preserves  no  records,"  said 
the  Court,  clearing  its  throat,  "and  we 
may  therefore  ignore  the  terrible  sus- 
picion which  this  witness  has  created 
against  herself.  She  claims  the  child  by 
right  of  rescue.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
statute  which  recognizes  such  claims. 
Whether  or  not  she  was  instrumental  in 


causing  the  death  of  her  enemy  is  an 
irrelevant  question.  If  nothing  further 
is  offered  in  evidence,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  award  the  infant's  custody 
to  the  aunt." 

Hearing  herself  referred  to,  the  aunt 
stood  up.  Evening  had  approached,  and 
the  room  was  dim  as  if  some  of  the 
fog  that  had  done  murder  off  Mendocino 
where  the  wreck  had  taken  place  were 
yet  extant  and  ready  for  mischief.  Into 
the  aunt's  heart  crept  a  fear  of  the 
ocean.  She  shrank  from  the  sobbing 
group. 

"I  dont  understand  these  things,"  she 
said,  "they  're  too  deep  for  me.  But  if 
she  did  what  she  says  she  did,  I  dont 
want  to  take  the  child.  I  ain't  a  monster. 
She  's  got  a  better  right  than  I  have,  if 
she  went  through  all  that.  And  if  she  's 
been  lying  to  us,  I  'd  be  afraid  to  cross 
her.  She  's  either  a  bad  woman,  or  a 
mighty  good  one,  I  guess.  So  you  can 
just  excuse  me.  Your  Honor,  from  hav- 
ing anything  to  do  with  her  or  the  baby 
either." 

Dora  uttered  a  cry  which  pierced  our 
suspicions  like  a  ray  of  sunlight.  A 
tongue  must  have  spoken  truth  that 
could  ring  with  such  joy,  as  she  cried 
again  and  again : 

"I  am  so  happy!  So  happy!  So 
happy !" 

At  any  rate,  the  sea  had  acquitted  her, 
and  it  is  well  to  follow  precedents. 
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''He  was  a  most  sarcastic  man,  this  quiet  Mr,  Brown, 
And  on  several  occasions  he  had  cleaned  out  the  tozvnJ 


|LL  day  the  never  ceasing 
feet  had  trampled  the 
round-up  ground  to  pow- 
der. The  spring  south- 
westers  were  blowing. 
The  round-up  was  an  im- 
penetrable dust-cloud,  from  whose 
whirling  center  came  rolling  mutter  and 
steady  uproar — the  complaint  of  a  thou- 
sand protesting  cattle. 

Riders,  dim-flitting,  circled  the  herd; 
now  seen,  now  blotted  out;  perhaps  the 
cloud,  thinning  for  brief  space,  gave  a 
glimpse  of  bewildered  eyes  and  crowd- 
ing horns,  white-flashing;  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  again  in  swirling  tumult. 

From  time  to  time  there  appeared  on 
'    '  <';;^    ?    swift-moving   cluster 


pected  angles  like  a  wc*...:  i 

ing  to  and  fro  over  a  sunny  pool,   r  ladl- 
ing, turning,  as  the  steer  tried  to  dodge 
back,  the  vigilant  cow-pony  headed  him 
off;    till   grumbling   and   garrulous,   the 
steer  hoisted  his  tail  in  token  of  defeat 

'  .nade  for  the  "cut." 

After  cutting  out  the  steers,  the  com- 
pany calves  were  thrown  into  a  separate 
cut  and  branded,  then  the  stray  calves 


cut  out  and  branded;  last,  stray  cattle 
were  cut  and  finally  all  cuts  thrown  to- 
gether and  left  in  charge  of  a  half 
dozen  unlucky  ones  till  the  day  herd 
should  come  in.  The  range  cattle  were 
started  off  and  turned  loose,  breaking 
up  fan-wise  across  the  sand  ridges  into 
long  clamorous  streaks,  still  running  and 
bawling  their  sense  of  outrage  to  high 
heaven.  The  sun  was  low;  already  the 
day  herd,  huge,  unwieldly,  was  slowly 
tumbling  over  the  mesa's  edge  toward 
the  bed  ground.  Close  by,  the  wrangler 
was  bringing  the  horse-herd  campward. 

As  the  dust  settled,  little  groups  of 
men  became  visible,  heading  for  the 
chuck  wagon  on  the  river  bank,  where  in 
the  lee  of  sheltering  cottonwoods  the 
cook's  fire  blazed  brightly.  Bridle  on 
•  ^^^:.  the  horses  paced  soberly,  with 
^  -  ;  ••''nor  of  wise  heads;  the 
'«  '  V        \/^.   nnd   '•'*- 

J     •:     .•  V-  !:  '■  •     ■• 

chbknig  uuoc.  i     •« 

tie  Inspector  and  Wiidcai   i  .      . 

earnest  converse. 

"Say,  Mr.  Thompson,"  said  the  In- 
spector, "there  was  a  dogie  in  the  pen 
up  to  your  ranch  and  the  feller  there 
was  n*t  disseminating  no  information 
whatever.     He  said  you  was  editor  of 
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the  question  bureau — his  business  was  to 
see  that  the  stock  got  water  and  to  blab 
vearHngs;  givin'  out  statistics  to  gratify 
idle  curiosity  were  n't  no  part  of  his  lay. 
He  had  symptoms  of  the  malignant  pip. 
So  I  thought  I  'd  come  down  and  see 
you.     How  about  it?" 

"Has  it  got  a  Hook-and-Ladder  brand 
breaking  out  on  it  somewhere,  and  its 
ears  cut  bias  ?"  queried  Thompson,  light- 
ly. "  'Cause  if  it  aint  decorated  that 
way,  it  sure  aint  mine.  I  dont  run  but 
the  one  brand.  Was  n't  that  dust  rank  ? 
Why  along  about  four  o'clock  a  man  on 
the  far  side  of  the 
herd  might  have 
stubbed  his  toe  on 
the  Rocky  Moun- 
tins  unbeknownst." 

The  inspector 
flushed.  "Meanin' 
that  if  it  wears 
your  brand,  it 's 
yours,  come  hell 
or  high  water  ? 
Now,  there 's  no 
use  taking  that 
tone,  Steve.  I  aint 
mistni^itiV-'     .     . 


by  Citizens'  Bank  of  Tucumcari,  does 
hereby  give,  will,  bequeath  and  devise  to 
said  owner,  his  heirs,  executors  and  as- 
signs forever,  all  her  right,  title  and  in- 
terest in  the  following  named  property, 
to  wit:  The  undivided  four  quarters  of 
one  calf,  located  in  the  South  East  One 
Fourth  of  the  South  West  One  Fourth 
of  the  United  States,  and  more  particu- 
larly described  in  Schedule  A,  as  regards 
age,  sex,  color  and  disposition,  and  that 
she  was  rightfully  and  legally  seized  of 
said  calf?  Sure  thing!"  He  paused  for 
breath.  "Further,"  he  recited  glibly, 
"any  one  violating 
the  provisions  of 
this  act  is  liable,  on 
conviction,  to  a 
term  of  eleven 
months  in  county 
jail  or  peniten- 
tiary; or  a  fine  of 
five  hundred  dol- 
lars  to   one   *^ho-. 


I  •  V  U-w  uugie  s 
mother  was  yours. 
You  know  the  law 
as  well  as  I  do." 

"No  man  shall 
keep  up  a  calf  un- 
der seven  months 
old,  unless  he  can 

produce  the  mother  on  demand,"  quoted 
Steve,  soberly.  "Or,  should  the  cow  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  dead,  he  must  have 

.e  last  will  and  testament  of  deceased, 
signed  by  two  disinterested  witnesses, 
settin'  forth,  in  the  name  of  God,  Amen, 
bein'  of  sound  mind  but  failin*  health 
(owin'  to  havin'  been  struck  by  lightnin', 
or  eaten  by  bears,  as  the  case  might  be), 
that  she  does  hereby  make,  ordain,  pub- 
lish and  declare  these  presents,  to  whom 
it  may  concern,  to  wit,  namely:  That 
she,  the  aforesaid  cow,  being  owned  by 
her  owner,  subject  to  first  mortgage  held 


;.j  oduitary  Board 
take-off — to  pay 
for  board-meetin's. 
and  to  carry  elec- 
tions with." 

The  inspector  ex- 
postulated. "O,  well 
now,  what 's  the 
use  of  getting  hot 
under  the  collar?" 
STEVE.  he  said.  "I  suppose, 

of  course,  you  can 
prove  the  dogie's  mother  was  yours." 
"Prove?"  said  Steve  disdainfully. 
"Prove?  You  can  prove  anything — if 
getting  two  disinterested  parties  to 
swear  to  it,  at  five  dollars  per  party,  is 
any  proof.  I  mind  meetin'  Uncle  Jim 
Burleson  in  Lincoln  once.  Charged  with 
stealing  a  span  of  mules,  he  was.  *Hello, 
Uncle  Jim!'  I  sings  out.  'How's  your 
case  comin'  on  ?'  *0,  that 's  all  .f^^ 
he  says.  That's  all  right!  No  trouiw 
at  all.  Got  it  all  fixed  up.  I  can  prove 
that  I  bought  'em  by  half  a  dozen  good 
men.    Jest  one  thing  I'm  worried  about; 
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I  dont  know  yet  which  span  of  mules 
it  isT" 

"Now,  look  here,  Steve,"  said  the  In- 
spector protestingly.  "Of  course,  I  dont 
doubt  that  the  calf's  yours.  I  'm  your 
friend.    But  I  got  to  do  my  duty — " 

"Do  your  duty — who 's  hinderin* 
you?"  said  Steve.  "But  dont  get  mixed 
up  none  about  what  your  duty  is.  You 
dont  consider  it  anyways  part  of  your 
duty  to  fine  or  imprison  me  yourself,  do 
you?  That  takes  a  judge  and  jury.  Nor 
to  arrest  me?  It  takes  a  sheriff  and 
three  drunk  deputies  to  do  that.  That 's 
what  I  elected  a  sheriff  for — to  look 
after  such  things  for  me.  You  aint  get- 
ting paid  to  arrest  folks.  You  inspect — 
and  if  you  see  things  anyways  bent  or 
curved-like,  your  duty  is  to  report  it. 
That  calf  isn*t  seven  months  old — its 
mother's  dead  as  Melchisedek — I  'm 
keeping  it  up,  and  raising  it  on  my  old 
milk  cow;  I  wont  produce  no  witnesses 
to  prove  that  its  mother  ever  Zi^as  mine. 
Why,  if  everybody  had  to  prove  that 
they  was  n't  ownin'  other  folks's  prop- 
erty, civilization  would  go  down  like  a 
card-house  in  a  cyclone  and  there  'd  be  a 
'Standing  Room  Only'  sign  on  the  Gates 
of  Hell,  with  the  devil  sendin'  out  a 
hurry-call  for  police !  Now  go  ahead  and 
report — but  dont  you  touch  that  calf!" 

"You -11  get  yourself  in  trouble, 
Steve,"  warned  the  Inspector.  "What 's 
the  use  of  being  stubborn?  You  dont 
want  to  defy  the  law.  A  good  citizen 
ought  to  uphold  it." 

"Don,"  said  Steve,  more  seriously, 
"a  man  that  keeps  a  foolish  law  is  only 
a  fool — but  a  man  who  does  n't  break  a 
wicked  law  is  knave  and  coward,  all 
both,  and  fool  besides.  Your  law  is 
foolish:  the  open  range  dont  average 
a  man  to  every  ten  miles  square.  But 
cows  die  dead,  whether  you  've  got  wit- 
nesses or  not.  It 's  hardly  exaggeratin' 
to  say  they  all  die,  sooner  or  later — 
cows  do.  Leastways  I  never  seen  none 
that  did  n't  die  once — some  time  in  their 
lives.  And  the  rains  dont  begin  till 
July;  the  calf  harvest  comes  before  that 
when  the  grass  is  shortest  and  driest; 
right  then  is  when  most  cows  die;  its 
exactly  the  cows  with  calves  that  do  die. 
You  lose  your  cow  by    act  of  God,  your 


calf  by  act  of  Legislature.  You  got  no 
right  to  save  the  calf — unless  you  keep 
two  disinterested  witnesses  under  pay 
ridin'  with  you  all  the  time.  It 's  a  wicked 
law.  The  Rio  Grande  is  in  flood,  calving 
time ;  when  it  goes  down  it  .leaves  great 
stretches  of  mud  and  quicksand;  the 
lakes  are  dryin'  up;  hundreds  of  cows 
bog  down  and  die  every  day,  leaving 
bright-eyed,  pink-nosed  calves  makin' 
anxious  and  pointed  inquiries  concemin' 
breakfast.  'Taint  no  difference  whose 
they  zvas.  When  a  man  finds  one  he  's 
either  got  to  take  it  home  across  his 
saddle  for  the  kids  to  raise,  or  else  shoot 
it.  He  cant  leave  the  poor  little  trick  to 
starve — a  man  cant — law  or  no  law." 

"Yes,  but  there  's  lots  of  thievin'  goin' 
on,"  the  Inspector  interposed.  "Cuttin' 
young  calves  off  from  their  mammies." 

"Prove  it,  then — prove  it  and  punish 
'em,"  said  Steve.  "No  self-respectin- 
cow-thief  'ud  do  a  thing  like  that.  Why, 
the  union  'ud  take  away  their  cards  too 
quick.  Such  dirt  aint  man-size.  If  you 
prove  it  on  me,  give  me  all  the  law  calls 
for,  and  take  my  tobacco.  But  dont  try 
it  without  proof.     I  '11  secede. 

"This  law  proposes  to  put  the  burden 
of  proof  on  the  stoop-shouldered  white 
man — make  him  prove  he's  innocent. 
Man  would  n't  mind  doin'  it  if  he  was 
guilty,  but  when  he  aint,  it  annoys  him. 
Talk  about  its  bein'  unconstitutional — 
why,  its  plumb  unhygenic !  It  'd  make 
a  turtle-dove  grow  a  beak  and  scream 
like  an  eagle!  Its  contrary  to  bedrock 
principles  of  common  law — and  common 
sense  too,  which  is  a  damn  sight  more 
important.  I  got  nothin'  against  you, 
Don ;  but  when  you  send  in  your  report 
you  give  the  Insanitary  Board  my  best 
respects  and  tell  'em  Wildcat  Thompson 
says  they  can  go  plumb  slap-dab  to  hell ; 
that  I  keep  this  calf;  that  they  cant  find 
twelve  men  in  the  Territory  that  '11  cinch 
me  for  not  lettin'  it  starve,  and  if  they 
fool  with  me  one  little  bit  I  '11  fix  'em  so 
their  own  dogs  '11  bark  at  'em!  Why,  if 
they  ever  try  to  enforce  such  a  pipe- 
dream  as  that,  I  '11  rip  that  board  up  into 
toothpicks!  I'll  plow  Santa  Fe  up  and 
sow  it  with  salt;  tourists  in  little  black 
caps  '11  be  gettin'  off  the  Pullmans  and 
inquirin'  where  the  Capital  used  to  be!" 
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"Spare  the  women  and  children^''  im- 
plored the  Inspector,  "  *If,  peradventure, 
there  be  any  good  men  ?'  " 

Wildcat  grinned.  "There"— relent- 
ing— "no  harm  done  as  far  as  yoa  and 
me  are  concerned.  I  got  to  catch  my 
night-horse/' 

The  Inspector  spat  thoughtfully  as  he 
unsaddled  and  turned  his  mount  in  the 
bunch.  "Now,"  he  soliloquized,  "therms 
one  man  you  could  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship without  sin — for  there 's  nothing 
like  him  in  heaven  above  or  earth  below 
or  the  waters  under  the  earth.  Of  all 
the  unruly,  consamed,  contrary  critters !" 
Then  a  smile  broke  over  his  face.  "I  'm 
sure  sorry  for  the  Board !"  he  said. 

By  the  fire  the  busy  cook  hustled 
along  the  grub-pile.  The  "Bobtail" 
guard  had  saddled  their  night  horses 
and  were  off  at  a  gallop  to  relieve  the 
day  herders  and  bring  the  herd  to  the 
bed  ground;  to  hold  them  there  till  the 
First  Guard  could  eat  supper  and  take 
the  herd.  The  men  who  had  started  off 
the  range  cattle  were  riding  back  slowly ; 
the  low  sun  made  their  shadows  long 
and  thin  behind  them;  the  wind  died 
with  the  dying  day.  The  night-wrangler 
and  the  First  Guard  had  already  caught 
and  tied  their  horses  and  were  eating 
"First  Table."  The  Autocrat  permitted 
this  out  of  mere  humanity  so  they  could 
go  on  duty  and  let  the  day-wrangler  and 
the  Bobtail  come  in  to  sno'^'^'-. 

The      Tr.on,    r.  .    ...         .. 


•.      Mt   * '    /.  •     il'^wn  good  and 

;  ic.  iiun  to  be  cravin'  to  lock  horns 
with  the  Cattle  Sanitary  Board  just  for 
the  sake  of  excitement  and  exercise. 
Myself,  I  would  n't  choose  that  form  of 
excitement  any.  That 's  what  I  call 
goin'  some.  Now,  if  an  irresistible  force 
should  have  a  head-end  collision  with  an 
immovable  body  ?  Answer :  There  'd  be 
something  doin'.  I  would  sure  like  to 
behold     that     same — somewhat     aloof. 

through  a  telescope." 

*      *      *      * 

Two  by  two,  the  six  men  of  the  Third 
Guard  jogged  melodiously  around  the 
herd.     The  cattle  were  quiet  now  and 


for  most  part  asleep.  From  before  or 
behind,  slow-chanted,  monotonous,  in- 
terminable songs  of  doubtful  propriety 
floated  to  us;  or  at  times  a  cigarette, 
dim  glowing  through  the  dark,  told  of 
oui  Comrades-on-Guard. 

Steve  told  me  of  his  talk  with  the  In- 
spector. **ihey  dont  mean  no  harm,  the 
Board  dont,"  he  said  magnanimously. 
"Good  old  grannies.  Why,  they  mean 
their  fussy  little  old  laws  to  do  good 
every  time — to  put  down  stealin'  and 
dirt.  The  Legislature?  O,  it  does  just 
as  its  bid,  like  a  good  child — if  nobody 
dont  bid  higher.  The  Sanitary  Board 
deals  and  the  Legislature  passes.  The 
trouble  is,  the  Board  appoints  them- 
selves, spontaneous,  like  a  wart  on  a 
thumb;  they  aint  accountable  to  nobody 
and  they  only  see  one  side,  as  the  dinner- 
pail  said  to  the  tramp.  Their  side.  So 
the  butcher's  law,  the  strays-sale  law, 
every  law  bearin'  on  the  business  has 
just  one  practical  effect.  Head  you  off 
every  time.  They  work  unnecessary 
hardship  on  the  small  cow-man  till  he 
has  to  work  like  a  steam  sausage- 
grinder  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

"Take   the  maverick   law,   frinstance. 
The  cattle  business  is  curious.    How  fre- 
quent I  have  patiently  explained  to  pin- 
headed    and    inquirin*    t^nderf-  • 
cattle  dont  pt^^^v  *•  '        .  <  :  :    ,    . 


:' '    ■  V        :<     ;.'<     •.  ouiitain    and 

^      ;'  v;    ^ci    so    wild    they    wont 

iiarclly  lick  salt  out  of  your  hand.  So 
they  raise  calves  that  grow  up  un- 
branded.  After  they  quit  their  mam- 
mies, these  mavericks  belong  to  the  Cat- 
tle Sanitary  Board.    The  law  says  so. 

"That  is  to  say,  all  your  unbranded 
stuff  that  *s  swift  enough  to  outrun  you 
belong  to  some  one  else.  Every  long- 
ear  that  got  cut  off  from  his  mammy  to- 
day, and  lucky  enough  to  make  a  get- 
away, belonged  to  the  Board  the  minute 
they  hit  the  brush.  The  law  says  so. 
All  sleepers  go  to  the  Board.  Keeping 
the  kitty  for  the  whole  dum  Territory 
makes  a  good  big  rake-off,  and  no  light 
or  license  to  pay  for.  Some  day  they  '11 
enact  that  all  ring-streaked  and  speckled 
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••MORNIN*  "    SAID    STEVE    TO    THE    TAX    COLLECTOR. 


ones  belong  to  the  Board,  I  guess.  But 
it 's  no  matter — they  doni  represent.  It 's 
only  a  theory. 

"In  practice,  if  a  bunch  of  us  start  a 
maverick  up,  the  man  swingin'  the  fast- 
est loop  puts  his  mark  on,  the  rest  of  us 
setting  on  the  yearlin's  head,  while  the 
lucky  one  brands  it.  Of  course,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  the  man  ownin*  the 
range  has  the  preference — if  he  catches 
the  critter  first. 

"And  that 's  all  right,  all  right.  But 
human  nature  is  mighty  similar.  From 
branding  a  sure  enough  maverick,  to 
getting  a  calf  that  has  ambitions  to  be 
one  as  soon  as  his  mammy  weans  him, 
is  a  mighty  short  step,  if  you  're  alone  at 
the  time.  A  bunch  of  you  see  a  long- 
ear  ten  months  old,  take  after  him  and 
waste  him.  Seems  like  a  short  yearlin' 
is  the  hardest  thing  there  is  to  put  your 
rope  on  in  the  brush.  But  the  next  day 
any  one  of  the  bunch  sees  the  same  calf, 
rising  fifteen  months  old  now,  and  he 
does  n't  get  away  none  whatever.  Now 
his  mammy  aint  with  him  either,  along 


towards  the  last,  which  is  unfortunate. 
"Right  there  is  where  complications 
ensue  most  astonishin'.  If  a  yearlin'  is 
caught  wearin'  a  big  company's  brand, 
aiid  suckin'  a  poor  man's  cow,  they 
throw  'em  down  and  burn  a  big  stripe 
!^launch-wise,  for  a  mistake-brand,  giv- 
ing the  poor  man  an  unmarked  one,  for 
the  company's  brand  is  sacred  and 
1 1  Hist  n't  be  barred  out.  But,  when  they 
find  a  calf  weariti'  a  little  man's 
brand  followin'  a  company  cow. 
look-see !  The  play  is  to  put  the 
stripes  on  the  man.  That 's  dif- 
ferent. It 's  no  ^mistake'  now, 
just  *mis-took' — short  for  stole. 
It  dont  take  much  education  to 
see  that  aint  hardly  a  square 
deal.  So  we  dont  sometimes 
most  always  lun  our  horses 
plumb  down  to  tell  the  sheriff 
the  turr'ble  sights  we  'vc  seen, 
out  of  town.     Not  always. 

"Having  in  mind  these  little 
discrepancies  and  mebbe-so  a 
few  more,  we  sorter  overlook 
the  law.  Take  the  yearlings  that 
got  away  today.  They  might  have 
been  the  Company's,  or  yours,  or 
mine,  or  Sum's,  or  anybody's.  You  cant 
tell  now,  unless  they  get  with  their  mam- 
mies again.  And  they  wont,  if  their 
mammies  belonged  to  us  little  stray  fel- 
lers— for  all  stray  cows  are  taken  along 
in  the  herd.  There 's  only  one  thing 
dead  sure  about  it.  They  dont  belong 
to  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  nor  the  Sani- 
tary Board,  nor  yet  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institute.  'Cause  why?  They  aint  none 
of  'em  got  no  cattle  running  here,  nor 
nobody  runnin'  'em.  So,  whoever  gets 
his  twine  on  them  mavericks,  their  his'n, 
and  no  questions  asked.  It 's  got  to  be 
that-a-way.  Human  nature  wont  stand 
for  no  laws  confiscatin'  right  and  left 
for  nice  old  gentlemen  livin'  in  town, 
with  bay  windows  on  'em  so  big  they 
cant  tie  their  own  shoes.  They  'd  orter 
buy  some  cows,  and  look  after  'em,  if 
they  want  any  mavericks  in  Greenhorn." 
A  browsing  steer  threw  up  his  head, 
snuffed  uneasily,  and  made  a  dash  for 
liberty.  We  hurled  through  the  star- 
light after  him  and  rounded  him  back 
after  a  brisk  chase.    As  we  resumed  our 
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circle  we  were  close  behind  the  next 
couple ;  a  voice  reached  us,  singing  gaily 
to  the  tune  of  Boom-de-A. 

"  'Way  down  on  the  Yank-te-Plank 
Bull-frog  jumped  from  bank  to  bank! 
Tore  himself  from  flank  to  flank. 
Bruised  his  legs  from  shank  to  shank!" 

"Steve/'  I  said  as  we  fell  back  to  our 
place,  "aint  you  afraid  they  '11  make  you 
trouble?  Remember  the  bull-frog — dont 
be  too  ambitious." 

"They  wont  arrest  me^  said  Steve 
confidently.  "They  dassent  risk  their 
little  old  scare-crow  law  on  a  man  that  '11 
go  the  route  and  make  a  test  case  of  it. 
It  might  terrify  people  with  a  guilty  con- 
science and  bad  digestion — *the  wicked 
flee,  whom  no  man  pursueth' — but  it 
wont  scare  nobody  above  an  insec'.  I  'm 
like  the  feller  was  about  religion — I  'm 
open  to  conviction,  all  right,  but  I  'd  like 
to  see  any  one  convict  me.  Trouble, 
though  ?  I  should  n't  wonder.  My  cat- 
tle's mortgaged  to  DeForest — and  when 
the  Board  has  chilblains,  DeForest  rubs 
iodine  on  his  feet.  Then  there 's  two 
years  back  taxes  due.  The  Board  is  all 
peanut  politicians,  them  and  their  other 
friends,  and  stand  in  with  themselves 
right  well.  Guess  there'll  be  some  few 
sparks  flyin*  upwards,  all  right." 

"Cant  you  prove  ownership  of  that 
dog^e?"  I  asked. 

"That  calf?  Sure.  His  mammy  got 
crowded  off  a  bluff  and  broke  her  back, 
time  we  gathered  a  car  of  bulcher-stuff 
last  winter.    The  whole  outfit  seen  it." 

"Would  n't  it  have  been  wiser — "  \ 
hesitated.    Steve  took  it  up. 

"Would  n't  it  be  wise  of  a  man  to 
stand  still  while  some  one  wrapped  cob- 
webs around  him.  Cobwebs  'ud  hold 
him — if  he  stood  still  long  enough.  But 
if  he  stretched  out  his  arm?" 

"What '11  you  do?"  I  asked. 

"O,  I  '11  do  like  the  fly  did-- 

*'  *A  fly  and  a  flea  in  a  flue, 
Were  imprisoned,  so  what  could  they  do? 

Said  the  flea,  'Let  us  fly.' 

Said  the  fly,  'Let  us  flee.' 
So  they  flew  through  a  flaw  in  the  flue.* 

"I  '11  use  a  little  diplomacy  and  crawl 
through  a  flaw  somewheres.  Here 
comes  the  Last  Guard.  Now  for  one 
small  short  nap." 


"Mornin',"  said  Steve,  to  the  Tax 
Collector.  The  official  acknowledged 
the  greeting  coldly  from  his  seat  at  the 
desk. 

"Thought  I  'd  come  over  and  settle 
up,"  said  Steve  pleasantly.  "Say,  you 
fellows  got  me  payin'  on  more  cattle 
than  some  of  my  neighbors  that  sell  fifty 
steers  to  my  ten,  and  vote  the  right 
ticket.  However,  I  aint  beefin'  about 
past  favors,  but  this  year — Lordy !  Why, 
I  've  always  heard  that  the  quickest  way 
to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle  was  to 
cross  an  old  Chihuahua  cow  with  a 
freight  train,  but  the  .way  they  socket! 
it  onto  me  this  year  you  'd  think  my 
herd  was  all  imported  from  Scotland 
overnight." 

"I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  Talk 
to  the  assessor.  It 's  none  of  my  busi- 
ness," replied  the  Collector,  with  chill 
official  dignity. 

"Yes— that's  right,  too— but  it'll  be 
your  business  when  you  come  to  collect 
this  year's  taxes.  But,  shucks !  What 's 
the  use  of  borrowin'  trouble?  Lots  of 
water  '11  run  under  the  bridge  before 
they  become  due — to  say  nothin'  of 
bein'  paid." 

The  Collector  looked  up  from  his 
desk.  "Your  taxes  with  penalty  amount 
to  $187.36,"  he  said,  in  condemnatory 
tones.  "I  have  written  to  you  several 
times,  Mr.  Thompson." 

Steve  laughed  pleasantly.  "You  know 
what  the  Irish  butcher  told  the  doctor? 
'Waal,  waal!  For-rty  dollars  fir  midi- 
cine  and  for-rty  dollars  fir  bafe !  Is  n't 
it  odd?*  Would  you  mind  if  I  take  one 
of  my  chairs  ?  I  'm  tired  standing."  He 
sat  down  without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer. 

"Your  chairs?"  Neither  glance  nor 
tone  was  polite.  The  Collector  thor- 
oughly disapproved  of  Thompson's  ex- 
istence, and  being  in  his  own  yard,  took 
pains  not  to  conceal  it. 

"Well,  I  guess  mebbe  I  didn't  state 
that  just  right,"  admitted  Steve  hand- 
somely. "Ought  to  said  'our'  chairs, 
seein'  as  you  're  a  citizen  too."  He  un- 
rolled a  bundle  and  counted.  Here 's 
seven  mountain-lion's  scalps  and  a  bear 
scalp,  at  twenty  dollars  each.  Gimme  a 
receipt  and  I  pay  you  the  $7.36  differ- 
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ence/'  He  counted  out  the  money  and 
waited  expectantly. 

The  Collector  frowned  heavily. 

"We  dont  do  business  that  way — 
hardly.     You  plank  over  the  cash.'* 

**0 — and  then  you  hand  it  back  to  me 
for  my  scalps  ?  I  see !"  said  Steve  inno- 
cently. "If  you  want  to  be  the  party  of 
the  first  part,  why  not?  It 's  only  a  little 
vanity — not  worth  quarreling  over." 

"You  pay  over  that  money,"  de- 
manded the  Collector,  flushed  and  an- 
gry. "The  Commissioners  '11  give  you 
scrip  for  your  scalps.  There 's  no 
money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  bounties 
with.  All  we  have  is  set  apart  for  other 
purposes." 

"Both  in  the  same  boat,  by  George!" 
Steve's  tones  were  sympathetic.  "No 
money  in  my  treasury  either — not  to  pay 
taxes  with.  What  money  I  have  is  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  of  settin'  together 
at  a  little  game  down  to  Joe's  place. 
That  what  you  keepin'  yours  for?" 

This  bit  deep,  for  the  Collector  was  a 
known  devotee  of  the  national  game. 
He  was  furious,  but  reticent  about  ex- 
pressing his  emotions.  The  bruit  ran  of 
Wildcat  Thompson  that  he  turned  not 
back  from  any  plow  whereunto  he  set 
his  hand.  "Fight  a  buzz-saw  and  it 
a-goin',"  said  the  countryside.  More- 
over, the  Collector  feared  the  puncher's 
rasping  tongue.  So  he  swallowed  his 
wrath.  "We  pay  you  in  scrip,  Mr. 
Thompson,  having  no  money — " 

"But  if  I  pay  you  $180,  you  '11  have 
money.  Dont  you  see?"  Steve  insisted. 
"Then  you  can  pay  me  for  my  scalps  and 
we  '11  take  one  drink  on  me  and  one  on 
the  county." 

The  exasperated  man  chewed  his 
mouth.  "No,  no — you  dont  under- 
stand," he  said,  wiping  his  clammy 
brows.  "This  money  does  n't  go  into 
the  bounty  fund.  There  's  a  special  tax 
for  that.  We  give  you  a  scrip — the 
county's  promise  to  pay — and  you  either 
wait  till  we  have  the  money,  or  sell  it 
for  what  you  can  get  for  it." 

"O,  if  you  put  it  thut  way,"  said 
Steve,  generously.  "Nobody  wants  to 
jump  on  a  county  when  it 's  down.  Give 
me  your  little  old  scrip." 

"The    Commissioners    give    you    the 


scrip,"  explained  the  Collector  indul- 
gently— inwardly  congratulating  himself 
on  having  brought  this  difficult  person 
to  see  reason.  "My  part  is  to  receive 
taxes." 

"I  '11  just  give  you  scrip,"  said  Steve. 
"You  can  keep  it  till  I  have  money  not 
set  aside  for  other  purposes — or  sell  it 
for  what  you  can  get  for  it !" 

Speechless,  the  Collector  glared  at  this 
persistent  and  impracticable  tax-payer. 
He  made  more  motions  with  his  mouth, 
but  no  words  came. 

"Wait!"  he  squealed  at  last.  "Wait 
till  I  get  back !"  He  reappeared  shortly 
followed  by  Commissioners,  Assessor. 
Treasurer,  County  Clerk,  District  At- 
torney, some  assorted  politicians,  and 
Santiaga  Baca,  sheriff.  Low-browed 
was  the  sheriff  with  a  heavy  brutal  face 
— a  "killer"  with  a  record.  They  filed 
in  awkwardly,  each  waiting  for  some 
one  to  begin.    Steve  kept  his  chair. 

"Take  a  seat,"  he  said  sweetly,  with 
a  patronizing  wave  of  hand  and  cigar- 
ette. 

It  was  "Johnny-the-Slick,"  smooth  of 
phrase,  who  spoke.  Chairman  of  the 
Commissioners,  also  member  of  the 
Sanitary  Board  and,  through  Survival 
of  the  Slickest,  Facile  Princeps  of  the 
territory.  He  was  singularly  unlike 
Steve's  word  picture  of  the  "fussy  old 
grannies"  of  the  Sanitary  Board.  An 
upstanding,  broad-shouldered,  muscular 
man  of  forty,  with  a  shrewd  face,  keen 
though  furtive  eyes,  and  the  square  chin, 
said  by  its  possessors  to  indicate  deter- 
mination. A  born  wire-puller,  of  cool 
temper  and  plausible  tongue,  a  reader  of 
motives,  a  generous  divider,  and,  to  give 
everybody  his  due,  unquestionably  a 
good  friend  to  his  friends — he  was  a 
natural  leader  of  any  body  of  men — 
(that  could  n't  go  without  a  leader).  So 
far,  he  had  never  met  defeat  or  check — 
so  his  admirers  boasted.  A  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  mental  and  physical  manhood, 
except  for  mere  details.  He  was  over- 
cautious, for  instance,  absolutely  lacking 
the  bump  of  indiscretion;  forgetful  of 
undesirable  circumstances,  absent-minded 
and  easily  confused  about  portable  prop- 
erty. Save  for  these  trifling  faults,  his 
equipment  was  admirable. 
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He  spoke  oracularly. 

"Now,  Mr.  Thompson,  we  surely  can 
settle  this  little  misunderstanding  with- 
out any  difficulty.  You  must  obey  the 
law." 

"Must  is  a  big  little  word,"  observed 
Steve  dryly.  "The  county  owes  me  $180, 
I  owe  the  county  $180.  One  debt  can- 
cels the  other.  I  hereby  offer  the  dif- 
ference, $7.36,  in  cash.  A  receipt,  please, 
or  it 's  all  off  with  the  big  Swede." 

"I  can  make  that  perfectly  clear  to 
you,  Mr.  Thompson,"  said  the  Easy 
Boss,  persuasively.  "A  special  tax  of 
six  mills  on  the  dollar  is  levied  on  stock- 
men only,  over  and  above  the  ordinary 
tax,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  this  all 
the  bounties  are  paid.  This  fund  is  now 
exhausted  and  we  are  not  allowed  to  use 
the  other  money.    We  must  pay  scrip." 

"Very  pretty,"  said  Steve.  "As  it  hap- 
pens, I  've  seen  the  scrip  you  issue.  The 
law  is  printed  on  it.  I  hereby  unani- 
mously repeal  your  laws  and  offer  you 
a  perfectly  just  settlement,  man  to 
county,  without  no  law.  HI  owe  you  a 
dollar  and  you  owe  me  a  dollar,  we're 
square.  H  I  owe  you  $180  and  you  owe 
me  $180,  we  're  square.  Not  a  hundred 
and  eighty  times  as  square — just  square." 

The  Easy  Boss  lost  his  patience.  He 
was  not  used  to  being  thus  lightly  en- 
treated. For  six  years  he  had  "carried 
New  Mexico  in  his  vest  pocket"  without 
inconvenience  to  either,  and  now  to  be 
set  at  naught  by  a  penniless  puncher! 
"You  got  to  pay !"  he  splattered.  "There's 
a  way  to  make  you  pay.  The  sheriff — " 

"You  are  singularly  careless  in  your 
choice  of  words,"  said  Steve,  correcting 
him.  "Make  me  pay?  Make?  ME? 
Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  cant  make  me 
do  anything!  There  is  only  one  thing 
any  man  ever  has  to  do — he  has  to  die. 
He  has  the  casting  vote  on  every  other 
proposition  under  the  sun.  Think  it 
over — see  if  I  'm  not  right.  What  you 
probably  mean  to  say  is  that  the  sheriff 
can  levy  on  my  property  and  sell  it  for 
taxes.    He  might  do  that." 

"He'll  do  that— he'll  start  today." 
bellowed  the  Easy  Boss,  thus  defied. 
"Baca!" 

Baca  stepped  forward — and  the  coun- 


ty Administration  thoughtfully  side- 
stepped, convenient  to  the  windows. 

But  Steve  made  no  move.  He  seemed 
alarmed.  "I  mortgaged  my  cattle  a 
while  back,"  he  ventured  timidly. 

"That's  so— I'd  forgotten.  He'll 
foreclose  on  you  now.  Sheriff,  you  '11 
have  to  collect  from  DeForest.  He  '11 
have  to  pay  the  taxes." 

"I— I  dont  think  he'll  do  that,"  ob- 
served Steve  doubtfully.  "I  paid  him 
off  last  week.  I  dont  think  he  '11  pay 
the  taxes — ^but  he  may  if  he  wants  to." 

"Sheriff,"  said  the  indignant  and  vin- 
dictive boss,  "you  will  get  the  necessary 
papers  and  attach  this  man's  cattle  at 
once." 

Steve  snuggled  back  in  his  chair  with 
shrewdly  twinkling  eyes. 

"Really."  he  said,  indolently,  "it 
would  serve  you  right  to  let  you  send 
him  out  to  my  place.  But  I  dont  hold 
no  malice,  so  I  '11  explain.  It 's  some 
complicated.  Like  the  feller  in  Kay  See 
that  wanted  to  go  to  Sedalia.  Ticket 
cost  three  simoleons  and  he  did  n't  have 
but  a  two  spot.  So  he  went  to  a  pawn- 
broker and  soaked  his  two-dollar  bill 
for  a  dollar  and  a  half.  Then  he  sold 
the  pawn  ticket  for  another  dollar  and 
a  half  and  hit  the  train  for  Hayville." 

The  Collector's  jaw  dropped;  the 
First  Citizen,  with  puckered  forehead, 
rolled  his  underlip  between  thumb  and 
finger.  "Now  where  on  earth  did  that 
other  dollar  come  from?"  he  said,  in  a 
perplexed  "aside,"  to  the  District  Attor- 
ney. 

"You  better  watch  the  safe,"  returned 
that  official  darkly,  and  began  a  sus- 
picious count  of  his  fingers. 

"My  problem  in  high  finance  works 
just  like  that  only  different,  backwards, 
inside  out,  and  both  ends  in  the  middle," 
explained  Steve.  "You  see,  I  sold  my 
cattle.  They  're  in  Dakota  or  Idaho  or 
I  dunno,  now." 

"We'll  get  the  money,"  snarled  the 
Boss. 

"Well,"  said  Steve,  mildly,  "mebbe 
you  will.  I  paid  DeForest  off,  and 
bought  a  half  interest  in  the  Tanner  cat- 
tle with  the  subtrahend.  I  held  out 
just  even  money  enough  to  pay  out  all 
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my  outstandin'  indebtedness,  and  a  little 
for  diet." 

"We  '11  levy  on  the  Tanner  stock," 
shouted  the  Boss  furiously.  Steve  shook 
his  head  with  a  thoughtful  smile. 

"No,  I  dont  think  you  '11  do  that,"  he 
demurred  blandly.  "Tanner  came  in 
last  week  and  paid  all  taxes  due  on  the 
brand.  He  's  got  the  receipts.  The  in- 
cident is  closed." 

As  the  Collector  nodded  confirmation, 
the  thwarted  and  defied  dictator  glared 
at  the  passive  figure  in  the  chair.  He 
saw  his  prestige  melting  away,  and  re- 
sorted to  his  last  weapon.  There  was 
nervous  expectancy  in  the  air  and  the 
Administration  shrank  so  close  to  the 
wall  that  they  looked  like  a  bas  relief  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame. 

"Baca,"  said  the  flushed  and  irate 
First  Citizen,  his  voice  trembling  with 
discretion,  "this  man  is  keeping  up  a 
dcJgie  and  refuses  to  account  for  it,  de- 
fying the  Inspector  and  the  Board. 
Arres— " 

"Yait!  Steady  in  the  boat!"  Mid- 
word the  Slick  One  stopped,  at  the  sharp 
command. 

Cat-quick,  Steve  had  risen,  his  right 
hand  in  his  coat  pocket.  He  stood  up 
to  the  man  of  many  dignities.  There 
was  a  slight  clicking  sound  in  the 
pocket.  The  Boss  noted  in  this  pocket 
a  Shape  under  the  cloth,  which  held 
coat  and  pocket  cocked  up  at  a  noticeable 
angle;  so  that  the  end  of  this  obscure 
Shape  pointed  fixedly  at  the  second  but- 
ton of  the  Commissionarial  vest — the 
very  vest  in  which  New  Mexico  had  re- 
posed so  long.  On  this  Shape  the  Boss 
fixed  his  eyes,  fascinated,  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  hypnotize  himself;  the  color 
faded  from  his  cheeks. 

"You  will  sit  down,  Baca.  No  con- 
tributory negligence  if  you  please!" 
said  Steve  quietly,  without  glancing  his 
way  or  moving  a  muscle.  "And  the  rest 
of  you  do  like  Asher  did — 'abide  in  your 
breeches.'  " 

It  was  the  psychological  moment — and 
.Steve  had  used  well-timed  diplomacy 
after  all.  For  Baca  was  not  without  a 
certain  low  form  of  courage — rather  of 
insensate  lack  of  fear.  Had  the  coat 
pocket  been  turned  his  way  he   would 


have  accepted  the  challenge  without 
hesitation.  As  it  was,  he  obeyed,  bewil- 
dered. His  slow  mind  was  not  equal 
to  the  problem — and  he  had  no  instruc- 
tions. 

"I  have  applied  the  Referendum  to 
your  laws.  As  you  see,  I  have  the  In- 
itiative on  you  also,"  said  Steve  cheer- 
fully. "And  now  I  must  ask  you  to  make 
me  out  a  receipt  in  full  for  my  taxes. 
Like  the  man  in  the  Bible,  because  of  my 
opportunity  you  will  give  it  to  me — or 
else  send  for  the  absent  official,  who 
really  is  indispensable  to  such  a  gather- 
ing. Really  I  wonder  at  your  lack  of 
foresight  in  not  bringing  him  at  first." 

All  the  officials  were  there  except  one 
— the  Coroner.  The  allusion  was  not 
lost;  the  receipt  was  made  out  in  hasty 
silence.  With  his  left  hand  Steve  threw 
the  bundle  of  scalps  on  the  desk. 

"And  now,  gentlemen,"  he  said  po- 
litely, "you  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact, 
but  you  have  in  your  big  midst,  in  my 
humble  person,  the  Boy  Orator  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  the  only  original  silver- 
tongued  siren  from  Cibola,  the  Reformer 
of  the  Rockies — the  Patriot  of  the 
Prairies — the  man  behind  the  muck- 
rake— old  Vox  Populi  himself.  I  am 
sorely  tempted  to  deliver  my  Address  on 
Agriculture,  with  special  reference  to 
Graft  and  Grafting.  If  I  would,  I  could 
a  tale  unfold  like  a  kangaroo,  that  would 
make  each  separate  hair  stand  up  like 
feathers  upon  the  fretful  concubine.  I 
refrain.  I  wont'  go  into  details — not 
now.  But  I  *ve  simply  got  to  declare 
myself  on  a  few  purely  general  propo- 
sitions. 

"Dearly  beloved.  You  can  borrow 
money  in  the  East  for  less  than  the  New 
Mexico  tax  rate.  We  have  the  highest 
tax  rate  in  America,  four  per  cent.  Add 
the  special  levy  of  six  mills  and  you 
have  a  grand  total  of  nearly  five  cents, 
or  one  big  nickel  out  of  each  and  every 
dollar.  In  effect,  every  bit  of  property 
is  borrowed,  mortgaged  to  a  few  hun- 
dred officeholders  and  no  show  to  ever 
pay  it  off.  So  the  more  you  have  the 
more  you  owe.  Such  a  tax  rate  puts 
a  premium  on  perjury.  Your  friends 
get  off  at  a  nominal  sum,  with  a  'tip* 
to  the  Assessor,  who  also  sells  himself  to 
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the  railroads.  The  rest  of  us  have  our 
choice — pay  or  perjury.  If  all  paid 
alike  the  tax  need  not  be  over  one  per 
cent.  In  return  you  give  us  some  fair 
public  schools — ^nothing  else.  Neither 
justice,  safety  nor  order;  neither  roads 
nor  bridges.  Most  all  the  money  col- 
lected goes  into  your  pockets  either  in 
fees  or  graft.  You  get  the  taxes  for 
levyin'  and  collectin'  'em.  The  last 
Treasurer  in  this  county  was  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  short  in  his  accounts  and 
settled  for  eighteen  thousand.  Every- 
body satisfied,  and  his  bondsmen  not  out 
a  dollar.  No  New  Mexico  bondsman 
has  ever  had  to  make  good  one  red, 
round  copper  cent.  Your  laws  would 
impugn  the  fair  fame  of  Blackwell's 
Island,  cast  doubts  on  the  mentality  of  a 
mad-house.  You  bribe  your  way  into 
office  and  graft  to  pay  the  bribes.  Our 
taxes  and  office  holders  hold  us  back 
more  than  all  other  causes  combined. 
It 's  goin*  to  be  stopped,  short,  never  to 
go  again.  You  Ve  had  your  little  brief 
authority,  and  to  use  the  words  of  a 
good,  large  man,  are  about  to  subside 
into  innocuous  desuetude.  You  have  my 
views,  gentlemen.  Good  day!  Come 
down  with  me,  J.  H.,"  he  said  to  the 
Easy  Boss.  "Want  to  see  you  a  minute. 
I  '11  send  back  the  $7.36  by  you."  He 
motioned  through  the  door  with'  that 
singularly  rigid  pocket.  No  one  moved. 
"Let 's  go  over  to  the  shade,"  sug- 
gested Steve,  in  the  hall.  He  led  the 
way  to  a  seat  on  the  courthouse  plasa 
in  full  view  of  the  Collector's  window, 
from  which  officialdom  looked  down 
with  interest. 


Slowly,  Steve  extracted  his  hand  from 
the  coat  pocket,  drawing  forth — a  pipe 
and  a  metal  match  case.  Carefully  turn- 
ing the  pocket  wrong  side  out,  he 
scraped  from  the  corners  a  pipeful  of 
loose  tobacco.  He  opened  the  match 
case  with  a  slight  clicking  sound. 

"I  will  be  damned !"  gasped  the  Fore- 
most Citizen,  half  in  a  whisper,  his  eyes 
popping  out  of  his  head. 

"Doubtless — but  why  so  confidential 
about  it?"  said  Steve  placidly,  applying 
the  match  behind  steady,  sheltering 
hands. 

"Held  up!"  said  the  Easy  Boss — 
"Bluffed ! — Territory,  County  Sanitary 
Board  and  Santiago  Baca  with  six 
notches  in  his  gun — held  up  by  a 
smooth-faced  kid  and  a  bad-smelling 
pipe !  Man,  you  're  a  world-beater !  I 
must  have  you  on  my  side." 

Steve  stood  up;  his  eyes  were  stern, 
his  voice  playful  no  longer.  "Never  on 
this  earth !  I  'm  no  man's  man — and 
I  'm  on  my  side,  every  time.  Your  side  ? 
You  have  no  side !  You  're  a  Boss  with- 
out a  party  right  now.  You  lost  your 
place.  You  've  been  admired  as  a 
smooth,  successful  rascal,  but  even 
folks  that  like  rascals  despise  a  crawfish. 
Tray,  Blanche  and  Sweetheart  will  all 
nip  your  calves  after  this.  The  frontier 
wont  stand  for  a  man  who  needs  them 
pink  pills  for  pale  people !  You  're  a 
Belled  Cat!" 

That  is  how  Steve  won  his  third  name 
— what  he  calls  his  "nom-de-gush."  In 
the  cow-counties  he  is  still  Wildcat 
Thompson,  but  in  political  and  legal 
circles  he  is  known  as  "Bell-the-Cat." 


Oregon  and  the  "Haniman  Fence'' 


By  RandaQ  R.  Howard 


Bast  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  Oregon,  Northern  California,  Northern 
Nevada  and  Southwestern  Idaho  are  fifty-six  millions  of  acres  of  land  around 
which  a  line  could  be  drawn  that  zvould  not  touch  a  railroad.  This  territory  is 
about  the  size  of  New  England;  it  is  larger  than  lozm,  Illinois  or  New  York. 

Oregon  contains  thirty-three  milliofis  of  these  acres. 

The  land  now  has  a  very  considerable  although  scattered,  population;  but 
with  a  railroad  to  its  center,  an  enormous  number  of  settlers  would  soon  fill  it. 
It  contains  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  irrigable  land,  millions  of  acres  of 
fine  wheat  land  and  many  billions  of  feet  of  fine  pine  timber.  It  contains  coal, 
probably  petroleum  and  many  other  minerals  of  value.  It  contains  tremendous 
water-pozvers  waiting  development.  It  will  require  many  railroads  some  day  to 
haul  out  its  products. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  railroad  would  make  the  value  of  this  land  in  all 
this  section,  at  a  lozv  estimate  average,  ten  dollars  per  acre  more  than  it  is  zvorth 
today.  In  other  words  the  State  of  Oregon,  by  such  railroad  construction  would 
increase  in  taxable  value  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions,  or  about  one- 
third  of  a  billion  dollars. 

The  increased  production  from  this  territory  would  be  enormous,  far  ex- 
ceeding the  combined  production  of  all  other  portions  of  the  State. 


E  witness  the  interesting 
scene,  in  Oregon,  of  a 
seventy-five  per  cent  Re- 
publican Legislature  pass- 
ing what,  off-hand,  would 
be  pronounced  a  hundred 
\yeT  cent  Socialistic  resolution  and  pro- 
posed Constitutional  amendment.  Noth- 
ing less  revolutionary  is  proposed,  in 
this  amendment,  than  that  the  State  be 
permitted  to  construct  and  operate  its 
own  railroads,  and  if  necessary  condemn 
all  existing  railroad  lines. 

Every  man  in  Oregon  is  said  to  have 
a  railroad  opinion.  All  other  topics  are 
as  the  desert  breeze  or  the  Oregon  mist. 
The  ties  of  political  parties,  for  the  time, 
are  dragged  in  the  sand  and  trampled 
in  the  mud.  Time-tried  principles  and 
precedents  seemingly  exist  only  to  be 
shattered.  The  state  ownership  reso- 
lution, its  friends  say,  is  the  first  bold 
step  in  the  attempted  solution  of  the 
half -century-old  problem  of  securing 
railroad  transportation  for  Central  Ore- 
gon— the  largest  area  in  the  United 
States  zvithout  a  railroad.     The  resolu- 


tion places  before  the  people  of  the  State, 
at  the  next  regular  election,  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  permitting  the  State 
as  a  whole,  or  districts  of  the  State,  to 
"purchase  or  construct  railroads,  within 
the  State,  and  lease  or  operate  the  same." 
The  funds  for  this  ambitious  scheme  are 
to  be  secured  by  "pledging  credit,  levy- 
ing general  taxes,  or  creating  a  special 
lien  upon  land  or  towns  benefited."  The 
State  is  to  be  further  provided  with  the 
right  of  condemning  and  purchasing  any 
railroad  within  the  State — and  at  a  price 
"in  no  case  to  exceed  the  cost  of  dupli- 
cating the  property  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase." The  one  limiting  clause  to  this 
bold,  ambitious  plan  of  state  ownership 
is,  that  neither  the  State  nor  the  districts 
of  the  State  shall  operate  a  railroad  "un- 
less compelled  so  to  do  for  good  rea- 
sons." 

The  public  vote  which  will  decide 
whether  or  not  Oregon  is  to  construct, 
operate,  or  aid  its  railroads  will  not  be 
counted  until  November,  1910.  But 
even  now,  this  is  the  question  of  the 
hour  and  people  are  taking  sides.     The 


The  Map  Shows  the  Comparative  Railway  Development  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 
(No  Attempt  Is  Made  to  Show  the  Railways  of  Surrounding  States).  The  Ileavlly- 
Deflned  Triangle  Indleates  the  So-Called  Railroad  "Penee";  Control  of  This  and  All 
Branch  Lines  and  Strategle  Points,  Has  Enabled  Mr.  Harriman  to  Shut  Out  Rival  Com- 
panies From  a  Railroadless  Region  Containing  Approximately  GO.000,000  Aeres.  The 
Dotted  Lines  in  Oregon  Indicate  Railways  Now  "Projected"  by  Mr.  Harriman.  The 
Dotted   Lines  in   Washington   Indicate   Lln^s   Under  Construction. 


one  extreme  faction  accuses  the  other  of 
being  "theorists,  popuHsts,  socialists, 
anarchists";  the  opposite  extremists  are 
called  "the  subsidized  agents  of  the  Rail- 
roads." Perhaps  the  larger  number  of 
voters  have  not  yet  taken  sides  but  are 
waiting,  thoughtfully  waiting.  The  real 
interest  of  these  voters  who  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power  is  centred  in  the  actions  of 
a  single  man.  The  actions  of  this  man  is 
the  one  fact  that  will  most  likely  decide 
the  vote  of  the  great  majority  on  the 
proposed  railroad-building  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  And  this  man — 
Edward    H.    Harriman,    the    Railroad 


Wizard  of  the  West  and  the  Nation,  and 
the  builder  and  manipulator  of  the 
"Harriman  Fence"  that  has  for  nearly  a 
generation  determined  the  railroad  des- 
tiny of  the  largest  section  in  the  United 
States  without  a  railroad.  Popular 
sentiment  seems  to  hold  that  the  ques- 
tion is  fairly  put.  The  Legislature  has 
in  effect  said  to  Mr.  Harriman:  "We 
must  have  railroads.  With  your  Fence 
you  have  kept  competing  lines  from 
building  into  Central  Oregon  and  other 
sections,  and  though  your  roads  in  Ore- 
gon have  returned  large  profits  and  the 
new  extensions  which  we  ask  are  proved 
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dividend  producers,  you  have  persistently 
avoided  giving  us  transportation  relief. 
But  we  must  have  railroads.  Will  you 
build  them  or  must  we?" 

The  "Harriman  Fence"  and  the  Pioneers 

Central  Oregon  claims  the  distinction 
of  having  more  railroad  surveys  and 
fewer  railroads  than  any  other  equal 
area  in  the  United  States.  The  traveler, 
on  leaving  the  Harriman  railroads  which 
border  the  west  and  north  and  east  of 
this  railroadless  area,  may  walk  or  drive 
in  a  straight  line,  within  the  State,  a 
distance  equal  to  that  across  the  State  of 
Ohio,  before  he  hears  the  whistle  of 
another  locomotive.  There  are  points 
within  this  district  where  the  traveler 
may  reckon  himself  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  any  direction  from 
steam  or  electrical  transportation.  It  is 
no  easier  to  travel  through  Central  Ore- 
gon today  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago, 
and  the  only  sort  of  produce  that  this 
section — larger  than  Ohio  or  Indiana 
and  as  rich  in  natural  resources  as 
Pennsylvania — can  give  to  the  world  is 
that  which  can  "take  itself  out  on  its 
own  hoofs." 

In  early  days,  the  isolation  of  this 
section  was  due  to  contour.  The  Oregon 
Short  Line,  in  reaching  from  Salt  Lake 
City  toward  Portland  in  1884,  naturally 
sought  the  easiest  grade,  hence  followed 
down  the  Snake  River  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  State  and  then  cut  across 
the  northeast  corner  to  secure  a  water 
grade  down  the  Columbia  River.  The 
Southern  Pacific,  (then  the  "Oregon  & 
California"),  built  at  still  an  earlier  date, 
followed  the  Rogue  River  and  Willam- 
ette River  valleys,  the  oldest-settled,  and 
among  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the 
State.  Thus  Central  Oregon  was  bor- 
dered on  three  sides  by  railroads,  and 
it  seemed  only  a  matter  of  a  little  time 
until  these  roads  would  be  joined  by 
an  east-and-west  line  across  the  center  of 
the  State,  or  until  a  double  handful  of 
spur-fingers  would  be  extended  inward 
to  give  transportation  relief.  A  further 
alternative  was  a  north-and-south  road 
reaching  from  the  Columbia  River  into 
California  or  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Home- 
seekers  and  developers  were  buoyant  and 


hopeful  in  those  days.  With  true  Ameri- 
can pioneer  spirit  they  anticipated  the 
railroad  and  pushed  a  hundred,  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  into  the  interior  and 
located  their  farms  and  built  their  vil- 
lages. Those  who  had  prospected  the 
whole  West  before  settling,  said  the  land 
was  as  good  or  better  than  that  of 
Southern  Idaho  or  Eastern  Washington, 
and  that  the  railroad  must  surely  come 
some  day.  Life  was  made  tolerable  and 
hope  quickened  and  fed  by  numerous 
railroad  rumors  and  promises.  But  the 
rumors  evaporated,  and  the  promises 
rarely  went  further  than  a  few  grade- 
stakes.  Several  branch  lines  were 
started  and  even  reached  from  twenty 
to  sixty  miles  towards  neglected  Central 
Oregon,  but  always  there  was  some  mys- 
terious force  to  stop  these  railroads. 
Again  the  pioneers  were  forced  to  fall 
back  on  hope.  They  were  still  hoping 
for  a  railroad  when  they  found  their 
rest.  Their  children  are  still  hoping. 
Their  grandchildren  helped  to  make  up 
the  last  Oregon  Legislature  which  passed 
the  proposed  amendment  permitting  the 
State  to  build  and  operate  its  own  rail- 
roads. 

Building  Up  the  Harriman  Fence, 

That  the  early  pioneers  were  not 
dreamers  when  they  saw  a  vision  of 
wonderful  development  in  Central  Ore- 
gon is  proved  by  the  numerous  cities 
and  industries  that  have  found  homes  in 
the  almost  exactly  similar  lands  of  East- 
ern Washington  and  Southern  Idaho. 
But  one  thing  they  did  not  reckon  with 
^he  Harriman  Fence. 

The  West  owes  much  to  ambitious 
Mr.  Harriman,  the  Organizer,  and  his 
efficiently  operated  railroad  system.  A 
railroad  in  the  West  is  not  an  incident 
as  it  would  be  in  the  East,  but  very  life 
to  the  community,  the  district,  the  State. 
Harriman 's  name  came  to  be  a  common 
and  praised  one  in  Oregon  when  he,  in 
the  nineties,  breathed  new  life  into  the 
Union  Pacific  and  later  into  the  Oregon 
Railway  &  Navigation  road.  In  the 
reorganization  of  these  systems  their 
service  was  improved  in  many  ways,  for 
which  Oregon  has  always  been  grateful. 
Just  a  little  later,  and  ten  years  ago,  we 
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caught  a  glimpse  of  Harriman,  the 
Manipulator,  when  it  came  to  be  known 
that  he  was  the  controlling  power  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  System,  as  well  as 
the  O.  R.  &  N.  Thus  we  have  the  Har- 
riman Fence — the  O.  R.  &  N.  along  the 
east  side,  across  the  northeast  corner, 
and  down  the  Columbia  River  along  the 
northern  border  of  Oregon,  to  Portland ; 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  from  Califor- 
nia, parallel  to  the  western  coast  and  up 
the  Willamette  Valley  to  Portland. 
These  two  roads  included  almost  the 
total  railroad  mileage  of  the  State,  and 
taken  together  were  in  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe  with  the  open  side  pointing 
toward  the  mountains  and  deserts  of 
Northern  Nevada  and  California.  Snug 
within  this  seven-hundred-and-fifty  mile 
horseshoe  lay  Central  Oregon.  This 
great  district  was  left  naturally  some- 
what isolated  because  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  to  the  west  and  the  hills  of 
the  Columbia  to  the  north,  and  the  Blue 
Mountains  to  the  east,  but  still  in  a 
splendid  position  for  development  by  the 
extension  of  branch  liries  and  feeders 
through  the  several  natural  passes. 
With  such  a  large  and  rich  territory  in 
the  very  palm  of  the  Harriman  System  it 
is  natural  that  he  should  want  to  keep  it 
and  control  it.  The  methods  adopted 
were  natural,  too.  Merely  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  feeders  and  minor  lines  al- 
ready constructed,  and  the  keeping  away 
of  competing  lines.  Some  of  the  follow- 
ing facts  will  illustrate: 

Absorbing  the  Feeders  and  Minor  Lines. 

Whether  the  Harriman  Fence  around 
Central  Oregon  had  been  built,  or 
merely  happened,  makes  no  difference. 
At  any  rate  it  was  there  and  business 
instinct  would  say  patch  it  up  and  use  it. 
So  did  Mr.  Harriman,  and  so  he  is 
doing.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of  stop- 
ping up  the  gaps  and  scaring  away  the 
"breachy  critters,"  as  we  shall  see. 

One  of  the  early  hopes  for  the  trans- 
portation relief  of  Central  Oregon  had 
been  the  Corvallis  &  Eastern,  which 
planned  to  build  an  east-and-west  road 
through  Oregon  from  the  Yaquina  Bay, 
to  Ontario  on  the  eastern  border.  After 
building  through   the   Coast   Mountains 


and  the  Willamette  Valley  s^nd  grading 
the  right-of-way  to  the  very  summit  of 
the  Cascades,  overlooking  Central  Ore- 
gon, the  Corvallis  &  Eastern  people 
were  overtaken  by  financial  difficulties 
and  forced  to  discontinue  construction 
work.  Not  yet  having  tapped  its  most 
promising  territory — Central  Oregon — 
the  road  was  run  at  a  continual  loss  and 
finally  brought  but  $100,000  under  the 
sheriff's  hammer.  A  few  years  later  the 
road  was  an  easy  bargain  for  Mr.  Harri- 
man. With  the  Reorganizing  Wizard  in 
control  it  was  hoped  that  the  road  would 
be  extended  the  fifty  or  hundred  miles 
necessary  to  reach  the  very  heart  of  the 
Isolation.  But  hope  did  not  extend  the 
Corvallis  &  Eastern;  neither  did  Mr. 
Harriman.  For  the  past  twenty  years  or 
so  an  engine  has  been  occasionally  run 
over  the  right-of-way,  that  there  might 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  legal  control  of 
the  low  pass — for,  indeed,  a  good  pass 
is  too  valuable  a  property  for  a  rail- 
roader to  squander. 

Another  interesting  chapter  in  "Ab- 
sorbing the  Feeders"  relates  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Southern.  It  is  another  tale  of 
ambitions  cut  short,  for  the  road  started 
out  lustily  from  the  north  central  border 
of  the  State  to  build  south  into  Central 
Oregon.  The  Columbia  Southern  ab- 
ruptly ended  its  heralded  march  in  a 
rock-pile  sixty  miles  south  of  its  start- 
ing point  and  its  engines  are  now  burn- 
ing Harriman  coal. 

The  idea  of  a  road  south  from  Biggs 
towards  Central  Oregon  was  not  a  new 
one,  for  as  early  as  1902  Chief  Engineer 
Kennedy  of  the  Union  Pacific  lines  said : 
"In  past  years  I  have  more  than  once 
recommended  the  construction  of  this 
line  (from  Biggs  to  Wasco)  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  Union  Pacific  system,  and 
feel  confident  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try traversed  by  the  proposed  line  would 
justify  its  construction."  To  answer  the 
railroad  clamor  from  Central  Oregon, 
Harriman  later  sent  his  agents  to  esti- 
mate the  tonnage  that  such  an  extension 
would  promise,  but  the  report  was  dis- 
couraging, very  discouraging.  Notwith- 
standing these  reports,  however,  there 
was  one  man  who  was  not  convinced. 
This  man,  E.  E.  Lytle,  was  the  O.  R.  & 
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N.  station  agent  at  The  Dalles.  It  hap- 
pened that  The  Dalles  was  the  railroad 
point  where  the  Eastern  Oregon  freight- 
ers loaded  for  their  long  haul,  and  the 
chief  point  to  which  the  wool  and  live- 
stock were  returned.  The  station  agent 
did  not  need  to  depend  upon  the  reports 
of  traffic  "experts;"  he  knew  the  ton- 
nage. His  total  capital  is  said  to  have 
been  an  unlimited  faith  in  the  paying 
value  of  a  branch  railroad  into  Central 
Oregon.  His  stenographer  helped  him 
to  buy  some  second-hand  rails  and  an 
old  engine,  and  by  mortgaging  these  and 
getting  ties  on  the  supposed  credit  of  the 
O.  R.  &  N.,  the  road  was  started  from 
Biggs  on  a  difficult  grade  up  the  hills 
from  the  Columbia  River.  The  road  was 
bonded  and  after  numerous  baitings  was 
pushed  south  for  sixty  miles.  There  may 
have  been  real-estate  reasons  for  origin- 
ally building  the  terminal  city  of  Shaniko 
on  a  rocky,  windy  plain,  but  at  any  rate 
the  terminal  still  stands.  From  the  first 
year  the  road  was  a  big  paying  invest- 
ment on  a  bondage  representing  no 
original  capital.  It  was  desired  to  ex- 
tend the  road  further  south,  but  for  some 
reason  the  bonds  did  n't  "take"  in  New 
York.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Harriman 
announced  that  he  would  build  a  parallel 
line  south  to  Condon  and  threatened  to 
directly  parallel  the  Columbia  Southern. 
The  further  fact  that  a  branch  line  is 
very  much  at  the  mercy  of  a  main  line 
in  the  matter  of  car  supply,  if  the  latter 
so  choose,  placed  the  Columbia  Southern 
on  the  market,  and  Mr.  Harriman  bid  it 
in.  To  show  his  belief  in  the  paying 
qualities  of  the  Columbia  Southern  prop- 
erty, Mr.  Harriman  announced  in  Port- 
land in  January,  1904,  that  he  would  at 
once  extend  the  road  to  Bend,  the  heart 
of  the  irrigated  district  of  Central  Ore- 
gon. But  Shaniko  is  still  the  terminus, 
and  in  1909  the  promise  is  yet  open  to 
fulfillment. 

Another  incident  in  the  stopping  up  of 
the  gaps  in  the  Harriman  Fence  around 
Central  Oregon  finds  its  location  in  a 
rocky  canyon  about  fifty  miles  west  from 
Ontario,  in  extreme  Eastern  Oregon. 
This  narrow  canyon  forms  the  only 
natural  pass,  through  a  spur  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,    for   an   eastern-and-western 


road  through  Central  Oregon.  Nailing 
down  this  pass  was  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  Mr.  Harriman  after  he  came  into  con- 
trol of  the  Union  Pacific  and  O.  R.  & 
N.  Much  expensive  rock  grading  has 
been  done  since  that  day ;  ties  have  been 
laid  here,  fifty  miles  from  the  smell  of 
coal  smoke,  and  legal  ownership  main- 
tained for  twenty  years  past.  When 
Oregon's  era  of  promised  railroad  build- 
ing actually  begins  this  pass  will  be  im- 
mensely valuable. 

Fencing  Out  Competition  From  Oregon. 

It  seems  that  little  railroad  builders 
can  be  easily  scared,  and  it  further  seems 
that  their  big  brothers  know  a  thing  or 
two  about  scaring.  Take  for  example 
the  scaring  value  of  the  proposed  exten- 
sion of  the  Southern  Pacific  from  Drain 
to  Coos  Bay.  This  proposed  extension 
has  had  a  place  on  the  official  map  of 
the  Harriman  system  since  1905.  Al- 
though contracts  for  this  road  have  been 
let  several  different  times,  work  has  as 
often  stopped,  and  today  less  than  a  mile 
of  the  track  has  been  completed.  Sev- 
eral expensive  bridges  have  been  con- 
structed, however,  and 'the  right-of-way 
is  well  under  control.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  new  contracts  have  been  let 
and  construction  work  resumed  always 
when  talk  of  an  electric  or  competing 
road  into  Coos  Bay  has  been  the  loudest. 
It  is  also  significant  of  the  immediate 
future  of  this  road  that  the  steel  rails 
which  were  to  have  been  used  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Klamath  extension  of 
the  Harriman  lines  in  Southern  Oregon. 

One  of  the  most  important  recent  ex- 
tensions of  the  Harriman  lines  in  Ore- 
gon has  been  the  branch  line  from  Elgin 
into  Wallowa  County,  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  State.  Deserving  credit  is 
given  for  the  transportation  relief  of  a 
rich  section,  but  as  an  index  of  a  dont- 
give-until-you-are-compelled-to  policy,  it 
is  told  that  this  road  was  only  built 
after  numerous  promises  and  long  de- 
lays, and  finally  commenced  at  a  time 
when  competition  from  the  north  threat- 
ened to  get  first  choice  of  rights-of-way 
and  territory. 

Mr.  Harriman  found  a  worthy  adver- 
sary when  he  turned  all  of  his  legal  force 
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and  a  few  of  his  millions  towards  the 
checking  of  Mr.  Hill's  "North  Bank" 
road  down  the  Columbia  River  from 
Spokane  to  Portland.  Evidently  Mr. 
Harriman  did  n't  want  to  have  his  Fence 
paralleled,  but  he  was  forced  !to  ac- 
knowledge defeat  after  a  plucky  fight, 
and  the  "North  Bank"  road  is  now 
counted  as  having  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  Oregon  railroad  situation. 

To  these  few  incidents  which  have 
helped  to  make  recent  railroad  history 
in  Oregon,  might  be  added  many  smaller 
ones.  It  might  be  told  how  the  Harri- 
man "Paper-franchise"  man  has  helped 
in  the  protection  of  the  Fence.  To  all 
outside  appearances  this  individual  is  an 
active  competitor  when  he  rushes  in 
ahead  of  a  real  outsider  and,  because  of 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  field  and  com- 
pleted surveys  of  strategic  passes,  is  able 
to  get  his  franchise  filed  first.  Natur- 
ally supplementing  this  man  are  the  nu- 
merous surveying  crews,  ready  to  jump 
with  a  thirty-minute  notice  to  any  part 
of  the  Oregon  Railroad  Reserve,  for  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  keeping 
out  the  Troubler  is  to  let  him  happen 
onto  half  a  dozen  surveying  crews.  For 
example,  it  is  said  that  there  were  fif- 
teen railroad  surveying  crews  in  Central 
Oregon  at  one  time  last  summer.  The 
action  has  legal  significance,  too,  for  a 
right-of-way  can  be  held  through  a  long 
period,  without  any  construction  work, 
provided  it  is  re-surveyed  every  six 
months.  Also  numerous  surveying  par- 
ties in  the  field  have  a  way  of  satisfying 
the  public  clamor  for  railroads,  for  to 
the  average  man,  seeing  a  railroad  sur- 
veying party  is  the  next  thing  to  hearing 
the  toot  of  an  engine. 

The  Result  of  the  Harriman  Fence 
Shown  in  Population. 
The  net  result  of  the  Harriman  Fence 
around  Central  Oregon,  may  be  sum- 
marized in  a  few  population  comparisons 
between  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Of  the  two  Oregon  is  the 
oldest  settled,  having  had  52,000  people 
in  1860  as  compared  to  Washington's 
11,000.  Oregon  had  railroads  long  be- 
fore Washington  was  touched  by  steam 
transportation.     Also   Oregon   is   much 


larger  than  her  sister  state  to  the  north, 
having  96,000  square  miles  of  area  as 
against  Washington's  69,000.  The  two 
states  are  very  similar,  so  far  as  soil, 
climate  and  natural  wealth  are  con- 
cerned, with  the  difference  in  favor  of 
Oregon.  Both  have  mineral  wealth, 
great  forests  of  timber,  empires  of  wheat 
land  and  irrigable  valleys  and  plains  of 
wonderful  fertility.  Notwithstanding 
these  facts  tending  to  prove  equality,  and 
a  like  appeal  to  the  investor  and  home- 
seeker,  the  State  of  Washington  today 
has  more  than  twice  as  large  a  population 
as  the  State  of  Oregon.  And  what 
inakes  the  difference?  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  railroad  facilities  of  the  two 
states  may  not  be  the  whole  reason  why 
Oregon  has  been  "left  in  the  shade,"  but 
certainly  it  is  the  very  greatest.  In  the 
year  1900  Washington  had  3,261  miles 
of  railroad,  and  Oregon  had  1,730  miles. 
In  1908  Washington  had  an  estimated 
total  railroad  mileage  (including  elec- 
trical and  mileage  under  construction) 
of  4,500 ;  Oregon  at  the  same  time  had  a 
completed  and  estimated  mileage  of 
2,200.  In  the  last  twenty  years  the  rail- 
road mileage  of  Washington  has  m- 
creased  about  100  per  cent  and  the 
population  150  per  cent.  During  the 
same  period  the  railroad  mileage*  of 
Oregon  has  increased  sixty  per  cent, 
and  the  population  ninety  per  cent.  The 
State  of  Washington  is  penetrated  by 
the  following  transcontinental  railroad 
systems:  the  Great  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific,  Canadian  Pacific,  O.  R.  &  N., 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  two  of  these  lines 
entering  the  state  over  other  tracks ;  and 
other  roads  are  building.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Hill's  few  miles  of  road  ac- 
tually within  the  State,  Oregon  has  a 
single  system  of  railroads,  the  Harri- 
man. 

^fhe  Present  Railroad  Situation  in 
Oregon, 
A  few  years  ago  some  of  the  business 
men  of  the  state  awoke  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  Oregon  was  not  progressing 
and  developing  as  fast  as  her  natural  re- 
sources warranted.  She  was  not  receiv- 
ing her  share  of  the  capital  and  settlers 
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that  were  continually  pouring  out  from 
the  East.  She  was  somehow  not  making 
the  right  appeal  to  the  homeseeker  and 
investor.  This  realization  and  convic- 
tion was  the  germ  that  has  given  the 
Oregon  of  today  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  systematic  and  extensive  "cam- 
paign of  publicity"  and  exploitation  that 
the  nation  has  known.  The  scheme  has 
produced  the  Oregon  Development 
League,  which  is  an  alliance  of  the  dif- 
ferent commercial  and  exploitation  bodies 
of  the  towns,  counties  and  communities 
of  the  state.  A  part  of  its  work  has 
been  the  scattering  of  tons  of  descrip- 
tive literature  which  has  resulted  in  the 
bringing  of  thousands  of  settlers.  Sup- 
plementing this  movement  is  what  may 
be  called  the  Reclamation  Age  of  the 
arid  and  semi-arid  West.  It  came  to  be 
nationally  realized  a  few  years  ago  that 
practically  the  only  open  land  of  the 
West  was  following  the  water-line,  and 
that  arid  and  semi-arid  land  when  irri- 
gated possessed  a  fertility  and  sureness 
of  crop  wholly  impossible  even  to  humid 
land.  Congress  took  official  notice  of 
the  feeling  and  passed  the  Reclamation 
and  Carey  Land  Acts,  the  two  laws  that 
perhaps  mean  more  to  the  West  and  Ore- 
gon than  any  or  all  other  recent  legisla- 
tion. A  glance  at  the  Oregon  map  will 
show  the  irrigation  possibilities  of  East- 
ern and  Central  Oregon.  Two-thirds  of 
the  State  is  east  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains. The  height  and  ruggedness  of 
these  mountains  have  made  the  Willam- 
ette Valley  and  Western  Oregon  mild 
cloudy  and  humid,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  state  sunshiny  and  in  parts  semi- 
arid.  Coupled  with  this  aridity  is  the 
presence  of  numerous  streams  and  water- 
storage  basins.  The  Deschutes  River, 
notably,  flowing  into  the  Columbia  River 
from  the  very  heart  of  Central  Oregon, 
is  one  of  the  most  ideal  streams  in  the 
world  for  irrigation,  since  it  is  of  almost 
constant  flow  and  carries  a  large  vol- 
ume of  water  capable  of  being  immense- 
ly increased  by  storage  reservoirs.  Its 
water  can  also  be  easily  diverted  for  the 
reclamation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  arid  land.  Other  streams  and 
reservoir  sites  control  other  irrigable 
areas  almost  as  large  and  fully  as  good ; 


but  since  the  present  acute  railroad  situa- 
tion of  the  State  closely  relates  to  the 
Deschutes  section  of  Central  Oregon,  let 
us  study  it  for  a  moment. 

The  Deschutes  Valley  and  Harriman's 
Railroad  Promises, 

We  have  already  told  how  the  Colum- 
bia Southerfi  Railroad  was  originally 
projected  with  the  announced  intention 
of  extension  from  Biggs  to  Bend,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Deschutes  Valley.  We 
have  also  seen  how  the  Columbia  South- 
ern gave  up  its  fight  in  the  rock-pile  that 
is  now  called  Shaniko,  and  how  it  finally 
became  a  Harriman  property. 

While  the  Columbia  Southern  was 
being  constructed,  the  country  naturally 
settled  ahead.  Agency  Plains,  a  fine 
170,000-acre  plateau  that  has  later 
proved  to  be  some  of  the  best  wheat-land 
of  the  Northwest,  was  all  "taken  up"  by 
homesteaders  and  dotted  with  their  hum- 
ble shacks.  Several  companies  with 
large  capital  were  organized  to  reclaim, 
under  the  Carey  Act,  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  of  the  Deschutes  Valley,  and 
their  present  segregations  amount  to 
nearly  300,000  acres.  These  Carey  Act 
companies  advertised  and  drew  hundreds 
of  settlers  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  none  of  these  people 
came  with  the  intention  or  thought  of 
always  living  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  miles  from  the  railroad.  They 
would  play  pioneer,  crowd  in  ahead  of 
the  railroad  and  get  better  values  and 
then  live  as  best  they  could  for  the  few 
months  or  year  before  the  civilization- 
bringing  steam  whistle  caught  up.  It 
was  argued,  justifiably,  that  purely  as  a 
business  matter  a  railroad  could  not  long 
stay  away  from  this  rich,  new,  irrigated 
empire,  and  that  Bend  would  become  the 
Spokane  of  Eastern  Oregon. 

But  why  speculate!  The  Columbia 
Southern  was  actually  coniing;  it  was 
already  to  Shaniko.  Thus  the  settlers 
waited  for  several  years. 

Finally,  one  day  in  January,  1904, 
came  an  announcement  directly  from  Mr. 
Harriman.  He  told  the  business  men  of 
Portland  that  the  Columbia  Southeni 
would  be  immediately  extended.  With 
this  definite  announcement  other  settlers 
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came.     But  the  railroad  did  not  come, 
nor  even  start. 

Again  the  people  waited.  The  farm- 
ers on  Agency  Plains  and  vicinity  raised 
immense  crops  of  grain,  but,  at  a  cost  of 
a  cent  per  bushel  per  mile,  the  long  haul 
to  the  railroad  took  away  all  of  the 
profits,  even  the  living.  The  irrigation 
companies  at  Bend  discovered  that  with- 
out a  railroad  their  settlers  could  sell 
scarcely  anything,  hence  could  not  pay  for 
their  water  rights.  With  the  irrigation 
companies  it  was  and  is  a  practical  condi- 
tion ;  get  a  railroad  or  ultimately  fail.  But 
nearly  five  years  passed  since  Mr.  Har- 
riman  promised  to  immediately  extend 
the  Columbia  Southern — and  still  no 
railroad. 

The  Governor  Talks  Railroad  With  Mr. 
Harriman, 

Mr.  Harriman  spent  his  1908  summer 
vacation  in  his  lodge  at  Pelican  Bay  in 
South  Central  Oregon.  He  perhaps 
chose  the  location  of  his  summer  cottage 
with  a  purpose.  The  environmental 
change  from  his  regular  work  must  have 
been  perfect,  for  he  could  look  around 
from  his  hammock  over  a  64,000-square- 
mile  railroadless  area — surely  the  "land 
where  there  were  no  railroads  to  bother 
him." 

At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Harriman, 
Governor  Chamberlain  and  a  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Des- 
chutes irrigation  companies  came  to  Peli- 
can Bay  to  talk  over  the  railroad  situa- 
tion in  Oregon.  The  Governor  and 
party  covered  the  two  hundred  miles 
from  Shaniko  to  Pelican  Bay  in  an  au- 
tomobile. The  result  of  the  conference 
was  anxiously  awaited,  and  it  was  the 
newspaper  beat  of  the  season  to  get  the 
Governor's  first  story.  It  was  good 
news.  Mr.  Harriman  would  see  that 
Central  Oregon  had  a  railroad  imme- 
diately. Estimates  of  a  route  were  or- 
dered made,  with  work  to  begin  as  soon 
as  it  had  been  decided  which  was  the 
best  route.  More  settlers  freighted  their 
household  goods,  at  two  dollars  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
into  Central  Oregon,  and  more  adver- 
tising was  done  and  more  land  sold. 

As  confirmatory  to  the  Governor's  in- 


terview on  returning,  a  few  months  later 
General  Manager  O'Brien,  of  the  Harri- 
man lines  of  the  Northwest,  announced 
that  the  possible  routes  into  Central  Ore- 
gon had  narrowed  down  to  three.  He 
frankly  discussed  the  comparative  cost 
of  the  extension  of  the  Columbia  South- 
ern from  Shaniko  to  Bend ;  the  rehabili- 
tation and  extension  of  the  Corvallis  & 
Eastern  down  the  east  slope  of  the  Cas- 
cades, and  a  new  route  up  the  Des- 
chutes River  Canyon  from  the  Columbia 
to  Bend.  The  latter  route,  though  the 
most  expensive  of  construction,  was  con- 
sidered the  natural  one,  since  it  offered 
a  water  grade  and  drained  the  most 
promising  railroad  territory.  Work 
would  begin,  said  Mr.  O'Brien,  as  soon 
as  further  estimates  were  made  and  the 
route  definitely  decided. 

Still  No  Railroads-Agitators  Abroad, 

The  fever  heat  of  expectation  in  the 
matter  of  railroad  relief  for  Central  Ore- 
gon had  been  reached,  for  Harriman, 
O'Brien,  the  Governor,  all  told  the  same 
story.  The  trinity  of  promises  were  on 
record,  but  there  was  a  notable  lack  of 
actual  railroad  work.  A  good  part  of  a 
year  passed  and  still  no  railroad  and  no 
beginning.  Then  it  was  that  the  agita- 
tor began  to  go  abroad.  He  took  the 
form  of  the  state  official,  the  business 
man,  the  settler,  the  exploiter.  His  ar- 
gument was  something  like  this:  "We 
do  not  object  to  being  controlled  and 
taxed,  but  we  do  demand  development 
and  must  have  railroads.  Others  would 
build  into  Central  Oregon  if  they  could 
get  through  the  Fence.  But  we  will 
neglect  the  fact  of  the  Fence,  for  we  be- 
lieve we  can  show  reasons  why  you 
Mr.  Harriman,  should  yourself  build 
into  Central  Oregon.  First,  you  could 
do  it  purely  on  Oregon  money.  Oregon 
has  paid  you  something  like  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  dividends  during  the 
past  nine  years  on  the  O.  R.  &  N.  road 
alone.  In  addition,  your  Southern  Pa- 
cific road  in  Oregon  is  earning  $5,770 
per  mile  annually,  or  a  total  of  $3,800,- 
000.  A  single  year's  dividend  would 
build  our  most  needed  and  your  most 
promised  railroad  into  Central  Oregon, 
and  for  less  than  a  single  year's  dividend 
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you  could  build  an  east-and-west  road 
entirely  through  the  state.  Even  ham- 
pered as  she  is  by  the  lack  of  railroads, 
settlement  and  development  chiefly  in 
Central  Oregon,  this  State  has  increased 
your  net  operating  income  on  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  from  $1,884,686  in  1897 
to  $6,382,716  in  1908.  Oregon  traffic 
has  increased  your  dividends  on  the  total 
capital  of  the  O.  R.  &  N.  from  three  and 
a  half  per  cent  in  1897  to  eighteen  per 
cent  in  1908.  In  view  of  your  promises, 
which  have  misled  settlers  and  investors, 
and  the  proved  fact  of  a  safe  dividend  on 
an  investment  in  new  roads,  has  not 
Oregon  (your  territory)  more  claim  on 
a  part  of  the  surplus  which  she  earns 
than  has  Washington  (Hill's  territory)? 
Will  not  your — or  rather  our  money — 
earn  a  larger  and  a  safer  income  in  new 
Oregon  roads  than  in  competing  Wash- 
ington roads,  and  do  you  not  owe  this 
obligation  to  Oregon? 

"Secondly,  Oregon  has  been  fair  and 
tolerant  with  as  little  adverse  and  har- 
rowing legislation  as  any  State  in  the 
West,  this  notwithstanding  high  traffic 
and  freight  rates  and  rapidly  increasing 
earnings.  Also  Oregon  has  assessed  a 
lower  mileage  taxation  than  any  other 
Coast  or  Northwestern  State;  for  ex- 
ample, in  1907  the  average  assessment 
per  mile  of  your  Oregon  railroad  was 
$4,000,  while  during  the  same  year  these 
roads  paid  five  per  cent  on  an  estimated 
valuation  of  $125,000  per  mile.  To  re- 
capitulate: your  roads  are  taking  in- 
creasing profits  from  a  territory  from 
which  you  are  keeping  out  railroad  com- 
petition. There  is  pressing  need  in  this 
field  for  more  railroads.  You  have  re- 
peatedly promised  this  transportation  re- 
lief. It  has  been  proved  that  new  roads 
would  pay.  You  are  given  every  en- 
couragement to  build,  by  lack  of  restric- 
tive legislation  and  by  low  tax  assess- 
ments. Do  not  these  facts  justify  and 
demand  railroad  relief  and  extension  in 
Oregon  ?"  But  the  argument  apparently 
did  not  hit,  for  still  were  there  no  new 
railroads  towards  Central  Oregon. 

The  Launching  of  the  Scheme  for  State- 
Aided   Railroads, 

It  was  during  the  session  of  the  Ore- 
gon-Idaho    Development     Congress     at 


Salem,  Oregon,  in  February,  1909,  that 
the  scheme  for  state-aided  railroads 
gained  its  first  public  momentum, 
though  such  a  plan  was  suggested  in 
July,  1908,  by  Governor  Chamberlain  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  the  Portland  Commer- 
cial Qub.  In  the  general  plea  for  Ore- 
gon's development,  it  required  no  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  her  greatest  need 
was  more  miles  of  railroad.  Conse- 
quently the  speaker  who  discussed  "a 
State-Aided  Railway  System"  did  not 
need  to  create  any  warmth.  The  idea 
found  favor.  It  happened  that  the  Ore- 
gon Legislature  was  in  session  at  that 
time,  and  in  the  same  city,  and  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  condensing  the  idea  and 
the  sentiment  into  a  resolution.  The 
resolution  proposed  to  put  before  the 
people  at  the  next  regular  election  a 
constitutional  amendment  permitting 
them  to  construct,  own  and  operate 
their  own  railroads — with  the  limiting 
provision  that  the  State  should  not 
operate  these  railways  unless  compelled 
to  do  so  **for  good  reasons."  The  reso- 
lution was  introduced  before  the  House 
by  its  Republican  Speaker.  The  resolu- 
tion was  supplemented  by  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  appointment  by  the  Governor 
of  a  Commission  of  Highways,  the  com- 
mission to  prepare  plans  for  railroad 
construction  and  devise  means  for 
financing  such  a  scheme  and  to  report 
to  the  next  Legislature.  Party  lines 
were  not  drawn  and  the  resolution  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  with  almost  a  unani- 
mous "aye." 

And  then  a  perfectly  natural  thing 
happened.  The  chief  argument  in  the 
House  had  been  that  since  Harriman 
would  nt  build  railroads  and  nobody 
else  could,  then  the  State  must  do  it.  A 
non-critical  reader  would  have  been  en- 
tirely taken  off  his  feet  when  he  saw  the 
next  morning's  paper,  for  there,  in  the 
leading  double  column  and  carried  to  an 
inside  page  with  a  large  map,  were 
shouted  and  reshouted  words  to  this 
effect : 

Deschutes  Road  Starts  at  Once. 

Opening  Up  of  Central  Oregon  Authorized. 

Harriman  Orders  All  Speed. 

Line   is    130    Miles   Long   and   Will    Cost 

14.773,000. 
Tap  Irrigation  District. 
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Construction  May  Take  Year  and  Half,  and 
Will  Proceed  as  Soon  as  Right-of-Way 
Matters  are  Adjusted. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  paper  it 
was  prophesied  that  the  railroad  bill 
would  be  killed  in  the  Senate.  The 
second  day  afterwards  the  paper  carried 
a  dispatch  from  Chicago  to  which  was 
given  the  following  heading : 

Three  Harriman  Lines  for  Oregon. 

Roads  Will  Crisscross  Undeveloped  Parts. 

Plans  East  and  West  Route. 

Wizard    to    Spend    Millions    In    Northwest 

Work. 
Declares  War  on  Rivals. 
Recent  Bond  Issue  Will  Be  Used  to  Nail 

Down  Territory  to  Which   Hill   and  St. 

Paul  Roads  Are  Building. 

Down  an  inch  or  two  in  the  article  it 
was  stated  that  "it  is  understood  that  an 
official  announcement  will  soon  be  made 
of  important  extensions  to  be  made  by 
Harriman  in  Oregon  and  other  portions 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest" ;  also  that  "the 
State  of  Oregon  is  to  secure  railroad 
advantages  which  were  not  dreamed  of 
a  few  years  ago,  and  which  will  bring 
the  State  into  the  forerank  of  the  North- 
west in  the  way  of  future  development." 

The  "news"  had  its  effect.  Enthusi- 
asm cooled.  The  "well-if-Harriman-is- 
going  -  to-do-it-we-dont-need-to-bother" 
talk  became  common  among  Senators. 

Action  by  Portland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Governor, 

The  interesting  reports  of  new  Har- 
riman activities  seemed  not  to  have  en- 
tirely smothered  reactionary  railroad 
spirit,  however,  for  while  the  resolution 
was  in  the  balance  in  the  Senate,  a  spe- 
cial meeting  ot  the  Portland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  called  to  consider  "trans- 
portation matters."  The  result  of  the 
meeting  was  the  unanimous  selection  of 
a  large  nonpartisan  lobby  of  solid  busi- 
ness men  to  go  to  Salem  and  boost  for 
the  proposed  railroad  amendment.  The 
railroad  company's  attorney  was  at  the 
special  meeting  and  presented  an  expla- 
nation of  the  delay  in  the  construction  of 
the  much-promised  Central  Oregon  rail- 
road :  The  Deschutes  route  had  been  se- 
lected some  time  previously,  but  for  two 
years  or  more  the  right-of-way  up  the 


narrow  canyon  had  been  blocked  by  a 
rival  company.  There  had  also  been 
trouble  with  the  officials  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  and  the  railroad  surveys 
had  been  repeatedly  returned  unaccepted 
because  of  a  conflict  with  supposed  recla- 
mation schemes  and  power-sites.  But 
the  lobby  of  Portland  business  men  went 
to  Salem  nevertheless.  About  the  same, 
time  a  special  message  from  the  Gover- 
nor was  addressed  to  the  members  of 
the  Legislature.  It  recited  the  fact  that 
"the  railroad  company  which  controls 
the  destiny  of  the  State"  had  failed  to 
keep  its  promises  for  railroad  extension, 
and  as  a  result,  "the  development  of  the 
State  is  greatly  retarded  and  the  people 
who  have  been  misled  through  these 
promises,  impoverished."  As  a  final  plea 
he  added  that  it  seemed  to  him  "that  the 
people  of  Oregon  ought  to  do  something 
to  relieve  themselves  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  railroad  monopoly"  and  that  "at 
any  rate  it  can  do  no  harm  to  submit  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  people  for 
their  consideration." 

The  Senate  was  more  deliberate  in 
considering  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  than  had  been  the  House. 
Sentiment  was  by  no  means  unanimous 
and  there  were  charges  and  counter- 
charges. "It  is  a  populistic  notion,"  one 
Senator  asserted,  "and  populism  leads  to 
socialism  and  socialism  to  anapchism." 
The  party  man  was  there  with  his  plea 
that  "the  Republicans  of  Oregon  would 
not  be  standing  in  line  with  the  Repub- 
lican national  platform  if  they  took  up 
with  public  ownership."  There  were 
threats  that  the  State  would  be  bank- 
rupted, but  against  this  was  hurled  the 
retort  that  State  ownership  could  not  be 
more  wasteful,  nor  take  more  money  out 
of  the  State  than  did  Harriman,  and  that 
the  State  could  afford  to  sink  from  six 
to  ten  millions  if  thereby  it  could  make 
back  twenty  to  thirty  millions.  One 
Senator  opposed  the  scheme  but  thought 
the  people  should  decide,  and  that  if  the 
amendment  were  not  placed  before  them 
through  the  Legislature,  they  would  use 
the  initiative  and  get  it  anyway.  The 
sentiment  that  such  an  amendment 
would  probably  force  Harriman  to  build, 
and  at  any  rate  that  it  was  a  question  for 
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the  people  to  decide,  finally  prevailed 
and  the  resolution  passed  by  the  close 
vote  of  sixteen  to  fourteen. 

Secretary   Garfield,   Not  Harritnan,   to 
Blame? 

There  was  a  noticeable  turn  in  rail- 
road news.  It  was  beginning  to  be  dis- 
covered that  Mr.  Harriman  was  not  so 
much  to  blame  for  no  railroad  into  Cen- 
tral Oregon  as  some  people  seemed  to 
think.  Perhaps  he  was  not  to  blame  at 
all,  so  the  dispatches  intimated.  The  real 
obstructor  was  the  Reclamation  Service, 
as  the  following  copied  news  heading  in- 
dicates : 

Blocks  Road  Up  Deschutes  River. 

Reclamation  Service  Stands  in  Way  of 
Harriman  Line  to  Central  Oregon. 

All  of  the  delay  was  due,  then,  to 
Secretary  of  Interior  Garfield's  insist- 
ence on  the  reservation  of  a  few  recla- 
mation power-sites  which  would  require 
the  railroad  to  be  built  a  few  hundred 
feet  or  so  further  up  the  hill  and  would 
cost  a  few  thousand  dollars  additional. 
But  Secretary  Garfield's  term  would 
soon  expire  and  there  were  hopes  that 
his  successor  would  be  more  considerate 
of  Eastern  Oregon.  As  confirmatory 
we  read  in  another  newspaper  heading 
that: 

Harrlmaii  Places  Hope  in  Batlinger. 

Expects  New  Secretary  to  Approve  Maps 
for  Road  Up  Deschutes. 

Garfield  Always  Hostile. 

Thought  His  Interest  in  Reclamation  Pro- 
jects Prevented  Him  From  Giving  Aid 
to  New  Railroads  to  Arid  Regions." 

But  a  heading  only  three  days  later  tells 
us  that : 

Giyrfleld  Will  Give  Right  of  Way. 

Route  Open  for  Central  Oregon  Lines 

Obstacles  Soon  Removed 

Approval  of  Maps  Promised  by  Secretary 
March  4. 

Has  Fund  of  $40,000,000. 

Construction  of  Deschutes  Road  to  Con- 
nect With  Line  From  California  at  Kla- 
math Falls  to  Begin  This  Spring. 

The  Railroad  Future  of  Oregon. 
The  railroad  question  of  Oregon  and 


the  future  of  the  largest  section  in  the 
United  States  without  modern  means  of 
transportation  is  not  yet  settled.  How- 
ever, it  is  hoped  that  recent  promises  and 
developments  really  mean  action  by  Mr. 
Harriman,  and  that  Central  Oregon 
people  will  not  much  longer  have  to  be 
driving  out  their  stock  and  hauling  in 
their  manufactured  goods.  But  what- 
ever Mr.  Harrinian  has  determined  to 
do,  or  not  to  do,  will  not  decide  the  pro- 
posed railroad  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution; that  is  left  to  the  votes  of  the 
people  in  November,  1910.  What  Mr. 
Harriman  does  in  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, will  have  an  important  bearing  on 
these  votes. 

Every  man  and  community  has  its 
problem  and  its  method.  The  problem 
of  Central  Oregon  is  to  get  a  railroad. 
The  method  proposed  represents  either 
the  "first  step  in  the  new  order  which 
seeks  the  control  of  the  public-utility 
corporation  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
people,  and  if  not  its  control,  then  its 
ownership" — or — "a  straight  heading 
towards  the  abyss  of  socialism" — either 
one  of  these  views  according  to  your 
opinion.  Mr.  Harriman  also  has  his 
problem  and  his  method.  We  will  not 
discuss  either.  We  will  allow  him  the 
last  word,  however,  and  you  may  judge 
for  yourself  what  it  reveals  as  to  prob- 
lem and  method.  The  following  copied 
telegram  was  in  answer  to  an  urgent  let- 
ter from  Governor  Chamberlain  asking 
for  a  definite  statement  concerning  the 
Oregon  railroad  situation  and  referring 
to  unfulfilled  promises.    It  reads: 

Hot  Wells,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Febru- 
ary 23,  1909.  Honorable  George  E.  Cham- 
berlain, Salem,  Oregon. — No  need  for  a 
witness.  Investigations  all  completed. 
Construction  already  authorized.  Matter 
in  hands  of  local  officers.  Is  there  any- 
thing else  that  I  can  do? 

I  told  the  delegation  from  Coos  Bay  that 
I  would  recommend  construction  of  road 
to  that  point  if  they  could  satisfy  us  that 
it  would  earn  four  per  cent  on  cost  or  have 
that  amount  guaranteed  each  year  for  a 
term  of  years.  This  still  holds  good  to 
you  or  them.  E.  H.  Harriman. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  FIRE  SEEN   FROM  THE  BAY. 

Where  Americans  Are  Unsuccessful 

The  Problem  of  Fire  Prevention 

By  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick 

Consulting  Architect  International  Society  of 
Building  Commissioners 


ITH  the  certainty  of  being 
contradicted  by  a  few  ex- 
perts and  by  the  great 
mass  of  enthusiastic  lay- 
men every  ready  to 
clamor  for  the  superiority 
of  everything  American,  I  am  going  to 
venture  to  assert  nevertheless  that  we 
have  been  most  unsuccessful,  unfortu- 
nate, in  our  buildings.  True,  we  have 
evolved  brand  new  types  of  construction, 
the  skyscraper  is  all  our  own,  we  know 
how  to  make  buildings  absolutely  fire- 
proof, our  architecture  ranks  equal  to 
that  of  any  land,  and  no  other  people 
have  as  convenient,  well-lighted  and 
sanitary  structures  as  have  we  Ameri- 
cans. Notwithstanding  all  this  there  is 
a  vital  essential  lacking,  the  most  neces- 
sary element  of  all — SAFETY. 


In  popular  magazines,  newspaper  and 
technical  journals  we  read  much  about 
the  wonders  of  our  tall  buildings,  the 
perfection  of  our  fireproof  office  struc- 
tures. There  is  nothing  in  Europe  that 
comes  anywhere  near  them  in  excellence 
of  construction  and  all  other  virtues. 
But  remember  that  of  those  exceedingly 
well  built  buildings  there  are  scarce 
8,000  in  the  entire  United  States.  The 
total  number  of  buildings  that  we  own 
today  is  over  12,000,000. 

Those  fireproof  buildings  and  sky- 
scrapers of  which  we  are  so  proud,  have 
to  be  built  superlatively  well  because 
they  are  surrounded  by  such  outrageous- 
ly dangerous  buildings,  and  the  almost 
certainty  of  conflagration  that  exists  in 
every  one  of  our  cities  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  if  we  build  anything  that  is  to 
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resist  fire,  the  top-notch  of  every  fire- 
resisting  arrangement  and  device  has  to 
be  used. 

In  Europe  it  is  different.  Indeed 
they  dont  know  nearly  as  much  as  we  do 
about  the  fine  points  of  fireproof  con- 
struction, but  they  have  learned  their 
lesson  as  far  as  generality  is  concerned 
much  better  than  we  ever  did.  Because 
the  ordinary  run,  the  rank  and  file,  all 
of  their  buildings  are  moderately  fire- 
resisting,  at  least  not  superlatively  com- 
bustible, and  therefore  the  danger  of 
conflagration  is  wondrously  minimized. 


turns  to  when  he  thinks  of  building  him- 
self a  house  or  any  other  structure.  It 's 
in  the  blood. 

We  have  built  so  persistently  of  wood, 
congested  our  fire-traps  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  adding  so 
much  fuel  to  certain  fire.  Great  confla- 
grations have  become  common.  Baltimore, 
San  Francisco,  Toronto,  Boston,  have 
added  their  quota  all  within  four  years. 
It  is  only  owing  to  the  splendid  effi- 
ciency of  our  fire  departments  that  ever>' 
city  is  not  clean  swept  by  fire,  but  it  is 
also  only  a  question  of  time  when  each 


THE   FOLLY   OF  UNPROTECTED  STEELWORK. 


Courtegy  "Insurance  Ensrineerinff.' 
THIS   BUILDING    WAS   CALLED   "FIREPROOF." 


With  US  the  rank  and  file  of  our  build- 
ings are  despicably  poor,  intensely  com- 
bustible, the  generality  of  our  buildings 
veritable  fire-traps. 

The  trouble  has  been  that  the  pro- 
gression from  pioneerdom  to  a  town 
and  then  to  a  city  has  been  so  rapid,  and 
the  supply  of  timber  being  until  recently 
so  great,  we  have  built  with  that  which 
was  nearest  at  hand  and  cheapest :  wood. 
It  has  become  a  habit.  Wood  is  no  longer 
cheap.  It  has  become  dangerous  to  use 
wood  but  it  is  still  the  first  thing  a  man 


one  of  those  cities  will  contribute  its  big 
conflagration.  Accidents  are  bound  to 
happen,  as  they  did  in  San  Francisco. 
What  city  is  certain  that  its  fire-alarm 
system  may  not  break  down  at  an  inop- 
portune moment,  or  a  water-main  burst 
when  most  needed?  The  number  of 
fires  that  today  get  just  to  the  point 
where  they  are  almost  beyond  control  is 
never  suspected  by  the  average  layman 
and  is  only  known  to  the  grim-visaged  fire 
chiefs  who  have  to  battle  with  that  ter- 
rible element  every  day.     But  eliminat- 
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ing  the  question  of  conflagration,  our 
individual  fires  are  augmenting  in  num- 
ber and  in  virulence  at  a  ratio  away 
ahead  of  increase  in  our  population,  our 
wealth   or  our   buildings.     Fire   is   be- 


coming a  blight,  a  curse,  a  cancerous 
growth,  ever  eating  at  the  very  vitals  of 
our  economic  organization.  It  assumes 
the  form  of  an  intolerable  tax, 
the    greatest   single    tax    to    which    we 
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Courtesy   "Insurance  Engineering.* 

ONE  OF  OUR   "AVERAGE  THEATERS." 
Three   of  These   Burn    Down    Every    Week.      Fortunately    This   Fire    Occurred    In    the    Daytime,    and    No   Lives 

Were  Lost. 


are  subjected.  All  the  gold  mined  in  the 
world  in  a  year's  time  would  not  repay 
us  what  fire  costs  this  single  country! 

Just  note  the  proportion  of  our  pro- 
duction of  buildings  and  our  destruction 
of  property:  in  January  of  1908,  a 
month  in  which  there  were  no  great 
conflagrations,  over  $24,000,000  worth 
of  property  was  destroyed  by  fire;  in 
the  same  month  new  buildings  and  re- 
pairs to  old,  everything  done  in  the 
building  line,  only  totalled  $16,000,000. 
Our  average  for  the  year  is  a  property 
loss  of  $19,000,000  per  month.  In  1907 
$215,000,000  worth  of  property  was 
burned  up,  consumed,  turned  into  ashes 
and  smoke.  Most  of  so-called  losses  are 
simply  transformations  from  one  form 
into  another,  one  man  loses  money,  but 
the  other  gets  it.  Not  so  with  fire,  we 
have  not  yet  devised  any  method  of 
utilizing  smoke,  and  ashes  bring  a  very 


small   return   as  ballast  or  other  lowly 
use. 

Through  crassest  stupidity,  we  tolerate 
this  annual  loss  of  over  two  hundred 
millions  dollars  in  property  and  then 
proceed  to  throw  $300,000,000  more 
after  it  in  an  effort  to  extinguish  fires 
when  they  do  occur,  and  meantime  pay 
the  insurance  companies  $195,000,000  to 
return  us  $95,000,000  as  a  partial  sop 
for  the  losses  we  sustain.  That  is  what 
fire  and  its  incidentals  cost  us.  During 
the  biggest  building  year  on  record  we 
added  only  $615,000,000  of  new  con- 
struction. I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
our  fire  departments  and  high-pressure 
water  systems  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
They  are  well-nigh  perfect  and  certainly 
our  firemen  have  practice  enough  to  be- 
come exceedingly  proficient,  but  the  de- 
plorable part  about  it  is,  zvhy  must  we 
have      such      excellent      departments? 
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Nurses  and  doctors  are  all  well  enough, 
but  how  much  better  it  is  to  keep  well 
and  not  need  their  services;  and  we  are 
learning  that,  too,  little  by  little. 

How  much  wiser  and  more  successful 
would  we  have  been  had  we  built  our 
buildings  so  as  to  not  entail  a  loss  of 
$1,257,716,000  in  the  past  five  years,  for 
that  is  what  fires  have  cost  us  in  smoke 
and  ashes  alone,  regardless  of  the  inci- 
dental expenditures  attending  those 
losses,  which  more  than  double  the  lat- 
ter? We  think  the  Europeans  slow  in 
many  respects,  but  they  certainly  can 
afford  to  ridicule  us  in  this  fire  matter. 
New  York  or  Chicago  has  more  fires  in 
a  year,  and  these  entail  more  loss,  than 
all  the  fires  in  the  British  Isles  in  the 
same  period.     Here  our  property  loss  is 


equivalent  to  a  tax  of  two  dollars  and 
thirty  cents  per  capita  per  year ;  in  Italy 
that  similar  tax  is  twelve  cents  and  in 
all  of  Europe  it  averages  less  than 
thirty-three  cents  per  capita.  In  Europe  it 
is  a  rare  occurrence  that  fire  spreads  be- 
yond the  building  in  which  it  originates  ; 
here  there  is  never  a  day  passes  that  we 
do  not  read  of  an  entire  suburb,  a  whole 
block,  or  at  least  five  or  six  contiguous 
buildings  being  destroyed  at  one  fell 
swoop.  There,  as  we  have  noted  before, 
the  general  average  of  buildings  is  more 
non-combustible,  and  then  in  most  coun- 
tries they  have  the  neighborhood  lia- 
bility law,  whereby  a  man  is  responsible 
to  his  neighbors  for  any  damage  done  to 
their  property  by  fire  originating  on  his 
premises  and  that  was  caused  through 


REDUCING  STANDARD    OIL    DIVIDENDS! 
Fire  In  Oil  Tanks  That  Spread  to  a   River  and  Destroyed  Much  Shipping. 
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A    FIERCE    FIRE    IN    A    WAREHOUSE. 
Nineteen   of   Such    Buildings   Are   Destroyed    Every    Week. 


his  fault  or  negligence — a  splendid  fire 
deterrent.  It  makes  people  careful  and 
would  to  Heaven  we  had  some  such  pro- 
vision here! 

The  peril  of  fire  is  so  imminent  in 
this  land  of  wooden  buildings  that  our 
lives  are  constantly  endangered.  But 
getting  down  from  that  general  propo- 
sition we  know  that  36,000  of  us  are  daily 
exposed  to  a  direct  danger  of  loss  of  life 
or  serious  injury  by  fire.  That  is.  that 
number  of  us  actually  escape  from  burn- 
ing buildings,  are  carried  out  of  win- 
dows, jump  into  life  nets  and  have  such 
"narrow  margins  of  safety."  And  there 
are  few  buildings  indeed  in  which  there 
is  not  serious  danger.  Most  of  our  sky- 
scrapers, the  very  best  of  our  buildings, 
are  well  built  and  reasonably  immune,  as 
far  as  their  structural  parts  are  con- 
cerned, but  in  most  of  them  windows 
have  been  left  unprotected  or  some  other 
such  essential  of  really  fireproof  con- 
struction has  been  neglected  with  the 
result  that  the  contents  of  the  building 
may    be    wiped    out    of    existence    and 


means  of  escape  closed  off. 
Jumping  from  a  twentieth  story 
window  should  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  comfortable 
way  of  finding  safety  from  burn- 
ing furniture  and  fittings,  even 
though  the  steel  framework  and 
such  parts  of  the  building  re- 
main absolutely  undamaged.  In- 
deed, though  the  great  New 
York  skyscrapers  are  the  best 
buildings  in  the  world  and  are 
so  built  that  there  is  the  least 
possibility  of  fire  occurring  in 
them,  yet  in  case  of  external  at- 
tack or  in  case  of  accidents  that 
might  happen,  there  are  really 
but  eight  or  nine  of  such  build- 
ings in  the  country  that  afford 
absolute  and  positive  protection 
to  the  life  and  contents  in  them. 
Think  of  it! 

Week  after  week  we  average 
up  three  theaters,  three  public 
halls,  twelve  churches,  ten 
schools,  two  hospitals,  two  asy- 
lums, two  colleges,  six  apart- 
ment houses,,  twenty-six  hotels, 
three  department  stores,  two 
jails,  140  flat  houses  and  about  1,600 
homes  destroyed  by  fire.  A  rather  start- 
ling statement  is  it  not? 

It  is  all  a  most  senseless  waste  and 
cannot  long  continue  without  most  bane- 
ful results.  Our  economists  have  indu- 
bitably proven  that  the  so-called  panic 
of  1907  was  directly  attributable  to  the 
disturbance  in  our  financial  equilibrium 
caused  by  the  awful  destruction,  annihi- 
lation of  $350,000,000  of  property  in  the 
San  Francisco  fire.  Every  one  knows 
that  something  must  be  done  to  stop  it, 
but  the  steps  so  far  taken  are  so  falter- 
ing, so  timid.  A  man  feels  that  he  must 
do  something  to  prevent  fire  and  there- 
fore he  puts  a  brick  wall  around  the 
outside  of  his  house.  That  is  a  good 
starter.  If  he  only  made  the  rest  of  the 
building  similarly  incombustible,  a  ver}' 
easy  matter  and  not  costly,  he  would  ac- 
complish the  whole  thing  properly.  But 
no,  he  goes  to  work  and  puts  in  wooden 
joists,  wooden  floors,  wooden  sash  and  a 
wooden  roof,  wooden  finish  and  wains- 
coting, wooden  furniture,  and  then  won- 
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ders  why  his  house  burns  down,  because 
forsooth,  it  was  a  brick  house! 

Remember,  that  in  a  really  fireproof 
house,  one  in  which  wood  is  entirely 
eliminated  structurally,  there  is  infinitely 
less  repairing  to  be  done  as  the  years 
go  on,  complete  freedom  from  vermin,  it 
is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  sum- 
mer, far  outlives  the  ordinarily  con- 
structed affair,  and  costs  initially  but 
ten  or  twelve  per  cent  more  to  build,  a 


restricted  but  most  congested  districts. 
Just  outside  of  these  districts,  however, 
second,  third  and  fourth  class  buildings 
are  permitted.  In  turn  the  congested 
area  grows  and  takes  in  these  fire-traps 
and  they  and  the  old  buildings  in  the 
original  fire  district  constitute  a  con- 
stant menace  to  the  entire  city,  so  that, 
as  was  noted  before,  there  is  not  a  com- 
munity in  this  country  where  the  con- 
flagration hazard  is  not  ever  present. 


FIGHTING  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  FIRE  WITH  DYNAMITE. 
Blowlns  Up  the  Phelan   Balldlng. 


difference  that  is  wiped  out  within  five 
or  six  years,  so  that  such  a  house  is 
really  an  absolute  and  actual  economy. 
Even  as  far  as  first  cost  is  concerned, 
there  is  this  feature  to  consider  that  in 
no  case  does  the  interest  on  the  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  cost  exceed  the  in- 
surance premium  that  has  to  be  paid 
upon  an  inferior,  inflammable  house. 

Allah  be  praised !  In  some  of  our 
cities,  nothing  but  first-class  fireproof 
construction  is  permitted  in  certain  very 


The  remedy  is  with  the  state,  and  yet 
the  state  seldom  progresses  ahead  of 
that  which  is  generally  accepted  by  the 
people.  Reforms  have  to  originate  with 
the  people.  In  this  case  the  people  seem- 
ingly neither  know  nor  care  much  about 
fire.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon 
those  who  do  know  and  appreciate  the 
situation  to  create  a  sentiment,  and  such 
a  sentiment  as  will  demand  drastic  ac- 
tion by  the  authorities.  State  laws 
should    absolutely    prohibit    combustible 
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construction  anywhere  in  city  limits.  Our 
tax  system  should  be  changed  so  that 
taxes  would  be  upon  a  sliding  scale,  as 
it  were,  the  minimum  rate  upon  first- 
class  buildings  and  the  maximum  upon 
the  fire-trap.  These  last  are  the  cause 
that  compels  us  to  maintain  expensive 
fire  departments.  These  buildings  re- 
quire that  protection  and  therefore  their 
owners  should  pay  for  it,  whilst  the  first- 
class  building  requires  the  minimum  of 
that  protection  and  should  not  be  made 
to  carry  the  burden  of  the  expense  there- 
for. As  things  are  now,  the  man  who 
does  build  well  pays  more  for  that  build- 
ing than  does  his  neighbor  pay  for  his 
inferior  structure.  Their  taxes  are  based 
upon  the  total  investment,  and  therefore 
the  owner  of  the  good  building  finds 
himself  actually  paying  a  tax  upon  a  tax 


ous.""  It  would  be  another  incentive  to 
him  to  pull  it  down,  and  even  the  "jerry- 
builder'*  would  hate  to  risk  his  money 
on  a  building  that  he  knows  will  be 
marked  "dangerous"  the  moment  it  is 
completed,  even  though  it  would  be  per- 
missible to  build  it  so  under  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  existing  law. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  and  there 
is  much  debate  about  it,  though  for  the 
life  of  me  I  cannot  see  why,  just  zvhat  is 
a  fireproof  building.  There  are  all  sorts 
of  "slow-burning,"  "semi-fireproof," 
and  other  such  makeshift  affairs,  but  to 
be  really  ^'fireproof"  a  building  has  to 
be  fireproof.  That  is,  it  must  be  so  con- 
structed SLL  to  afford  absolute  protection 
to  its  contents  and  suffer  the  least  dam- 
age itself  in  a  fire.  There  is  bound  to 
be  a  fire  around  or  near  that  building,  so 


WHAT  WAS  LEFT  OF  THE  CHELSEA  DISTRICT  AFTER  THE  RECENT  BOSTON  FIRE. 


that  he  has  imposed  upon  himself  for  the 
good  of  the  community  as  well  as  his 
own !  It  is  inequitable.  Further,  such 
a -system  of  taxation  would  soon  induce 
many  owners  of  fire-traps  to  remove 
them  and  to  replace  them  with  better 
buildings. 

Then  the  state  should  have  the  build- 
ing department  conspicuously  label 
every  public  and  semi-public  build- 
ing just  exactly  as  to  what  class 
it  belongs,  "fireproof,"  "ordinary," 
"dangerous,"  and  it  should  be  made 
a  punishable  offense  to  advertise 
one's  building  as  belonging  to  a  class 
superior  to  that  which  it  is  labeled.  The 
term  "fireproof"  is  too  much  abused. 
Tenants  are  beguiled  into  very  inferior 
buildings  by  the  glib  use  of  that  term. 
An  owner  would  find  it  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  rent  a  building  marked  "danger- 


it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  will 
be  tested.  There  are  lots  of  materials 
that  are  incombustible ;  they  will  not 
burn,  but  they  can  be  damaged  by  fire. 
Granite  and  marble,  for  instance,  are 
looked  upon  as  everlasting  and  the  very 
epitome  of  solid,  time-and-element  re- 
sisting materials.  True,  neither  one  will 
burn,  but  a  good  hot  fire  will  so  damage 
either  of  them  as  to  necessitate  the  taking 
down  or  replacing  or  recutting  of  much 
of  the  work.  Neither  is  a  fireproof  ma- 
terial. My  ideal  of  a  fireproof  building 
is  one  whose  external  walls  are  of  brick 
and  terra-cotta,  materials  that  you  can 
keep  in  a  fire  for  a  day  or  a  year  with- 
out damage.  The  frame  should  be  of 
steel,  but  steel  can  be  twisted  and  con- 
torted into  every  imaginable  shape  and 
its  efficiency  totally  destroyed  by  fire, 
so    I  'd    protect   every   part   of    it    with 
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fireproofing  tile.  My  floor  construc- 
tion and  partitions  would  be  of  tile.  My 
windows  would  be  of  metal  sash  and 
wire  glass ;  the  decoration  in  plaster  and 
metal  and  color  rather  than  in  fine 
woods;  the  building  would  be  put  to- 
gether in  a  fireproof  way  as  well  as 
being  constructed  of  fireproof  materials ; 
the  stairs  and  elevators  would  be  en- 
closed so  that  each  story  is  a  separate 
unit,  and  those  stories  I  would  cut  up 
again  into  as  small  units  as  possible. 
The  secret  of  fire-prevention  is  to  re- 
strict the  possibility  of  fires  occurring  in 
the  contents  of  as  small  a  space  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  then  an  easy  matter  to  put  it 
out.     It  doesn't  matter  how  well  built 


a  building  is,  there  is  always  a  danger  of 
fire  in  some  of  the  contents  and  there- 
fore would  I  make  the  building  as  per- 
fect as  possible — and  it  is  the  cheapest 
mode  of  construction  in  the  long  run — 
and  would  I  also  eliminate  wooden  fur- 
niture and  fittings  as  much  as  I  could. 
Steel  furniture  is  made  today  to  suit 
almost  any  want,  is  not  costly  and  is  cer- 
tainly vastly  superior  and  safer  than  the 
wooden  stuff  we  have  been  using. 

Thus  would  I  secure  a  successful 
building.  And  the  more  of  such  we 
erect  hereafter  the  safer  will  be  our  lives 
and  property  and,  I  submit,  those  two 
are  very  ^essential  desiderata  in  the 
make-up  of  real  national  SUCCESS. 


Song  of  the  Spur 


By  Hilton  R  Greer 


O,  it 's  ho  and  hey  for  the  wind-swept  way. 
And  the  breath  of  the  open  trail, 

Ere  the  East  is  stirred  with  a  ripple  of  rose 
Or  the  yellow  stars  grow  pale. 

And  it  *s  hey  and  ho  for  the  beating  sun 
And  the  slash  of  the  slanting  rain — 

For  the  singing  grass  and  the  stinging  speed, 
And  the  sweep  of  the  stretching  plain! 

O,  it's  ho  and  hey  when  the  bellowing  steers 
Storm  down  in  a  frenzied  rank. 

To  the  head  of  the  herd,  while  my  hungry  teeth 
Bite  blood  from  the  heaving  flank  I 

And  it 's  hey  and  ho  when  the  Dusk  has  set 
Pale  lamps  in  her  turrets  high, 

Homeward  again  where  a  far  light  calls, 
Under  a  tingling  sky ! 


The  End  of  Life 


By  George  P.  West 


"////c/  for  all  men  the  end  of  life  is  death,  even  if  one  shut  one's  self  up  in  a 
closet.  Therefore  it  behooves  all  good  men  to  act  nobly,  and  to  bear  cheerfully 
ivhatevcr  the  gods  put  upon  them/' — Demosthenes:  ''On  the  Crown/' 


m^ 


\^ 


FIRST  met  him  in  the 
Denver  office  of  my 
uncle,  a  managing  en- 
gineer who  stood  between 
certain  large  Rocky 
Mountain  mining  enter- 
prises and  their  English  stockholders. 

At  once  I  was  interested  and  im- 
pressed. He  was  obviously  an  English- 
man, and  of  the  type  that  artists  are  fond 
of  drawing.  Tall  and  lean,  with  the 
high,  narrow  head  and  aquiline  features 
of  his  class;  there  was  a  lithe  strength 
and  poise  in  his  movements  that  at  once 
suggested  the  military  man,  while  his 
loose-fitting  gray  tweeds  and  silk  hat 
stamped  him  as  unmistakably  one  who 
knew  the  clubs  and  boulevards  of  the 
world's  capitals.  Something  in  the  soft 
and  rich  inflection  of  his  voice  and  the 
friendly  gleam  in  his  almost  childishly 
frank  eyes  that  accompanied  his  "How 
de'y  do,  sir,"  won  me  completely. 

"Major  Maitland  is  also  bound  for  the 
Cactus  mine,"  said  my  uncle,  "and  I 
hope  you  and  he  may  become  better 
acquainted.  My  nephew,  Major,  is  to 
spend  his  college  vacation  roughing  it  at 
the  Cactus." 

My  uncle  had  supplied  the  Britisher 
with  a  card  to  his  country  club,  and  we 
three  left  his  office  together  for  an  after- 
noon of  golf.  Later  we  were  to  dine  to- 
gether at  the  Denver  Club.  Major  Mait- 
land played  excellently,  cutting  under  the 
club  bogey  and  winning  the  admiration 
of  a  small  gallery  of  young  women  and 
local  enthusiasts.  Later,  at  dinner,  his 
fine  frame  seemed  even  more  splendid 
in  the  evening  clothes  he  wore  with 
something  of  grace  and  distinction  that 


pleased  my  youthful  eye.  Finding  us 
sympathetic  listeners,  he  entertained  us 
with  humorous  stories  of  camp-life  in 
South  Africa.  When  we  asked  him  for 
an  account  of  his  own  part  in  the  defense 
of  Ladysmith  he  modestly  parried  our 
queries.  Then  of  a  sudden  I  thought 
his  gray  eyes  saddened. 

Major  Maitland  was  to  take  a  late  train 
that  night  for  Salt  Lake  City,  whence  he 
would  proceed  by  branch  lines  and  stage 
to  the  Cactus  mine,  a  large  copper  prop- 
erty in  the  desert  of  southwestern  Utah. 
I  was  to  follow  him  in  a  week,  and  we 
parted  with  the  expectation  of  meeting 
soon  again. 

"Queer  chaps,  these  Englishmen,"  said 
my  uncle  when  we  had  reached  his  apart- 
ments. "This  fellow  has  left  London  in 
the  height  of  the  season  and  come  clear 
out  here  because  of  an  absurd  notion 
that  he  wants  a  taste  of  life  in  an  Ameri- 
can mining  camp.  He  's  probably  been 
reading  Bret  Harte.  Chances  are  that 
after  a  week  or  two  of  the  real  thing 
he  '11  pack  his  Gladstone  bags  and  a 
month  from  now  will  be  dining  at  the 
Carleton  again.  I  never  knew  this  fel- 
low over  there,  but  he  brought  a  letter 
from  one  of  my  best  friends  in  London. 
Seems  like  a  decent  sort  of  chap.  I  'm 
awfully  afraid  he  '11  be  disappointed, 
though.  There 's  something  more  to 
mining  these  days  than  panning  gold 
nuggets  and  wearing  red  shins.  I  sug- 
gested that  he  go  down  there  as  the 
guest  of  our  manager,  but  he  insisted 
that  he  wanted  to  do  his  share  of  the 
work  and  live  with  the  men  in  the  bunk- 
house." 

My  first  week  at  the  Cactus  mine  was 
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so  crowded  with  fresh  interests  for  me 
that  I  saw  or  thought  little  of  my  Eng- 
lishman. He  had  been  assigned  to  act 
as  assistant  time-keeper  at  the  mine, 
while  I  was  employed  at  the  mill,  a  mile 
and  a  half  further  down  the  mountain- 
side. I  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  his 
lean,  erect  figure,  clad  in  corduroy 
shooting  clothes  that  did  duty  as  a  work- 
ing costume.  His  room  in  the  bunk- 
house  was  opposite  mine,  but  he  was  sel- 
dom in  it,  preferring  to  spend  his  even- 
ings in  long  solitary  walks  out  into  the 
greasewood-grown  desert. 

It  was  a  desolate  enough  country — the 
broad  desert  valley  bounded  on  either 
side  by  ranges  of  weary  brown  hills. 
There  was  not  a  touch  of  green  in  the 
landscape,  and  the  summer  season  was 
marked  only  by  the  intense  heat  and  the 
activity  of  scorpions,  rattlesnakes  and 
jack  rabbits.  These  the  Britisher  hunted 
of  an  evening,  armed  with  a  shotgun 
which  he  had  brought  in  his  kit. 

I  soon  became  conscious  that  Maitland 
was  the  center  of  interest  in  the  little 
camp  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  His 
Oxford  accent  was  a  delight  to  the  hard- 
fisted  Irishmen,  Comishmen  and  Ameri- 
cans who  ate  with  him,  and  they  soon 
learned  to  listen  for  him  as  he  took  his 
place  at  table.  .  His  most  commonplace 
utterance,  as  when  he  politely  said,  "I 
say,  old  chap,  you  might  just  pass  me  the 
bread,  if  you  will,"  created  inordinate 
merriment  which  he  either  failed  to  no- 
tice or  acknowledged  with  a  tolerant 
smile. 

In  his  work,  my  Boer-fighting  Eng- 
lishman was  unfortunate  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  story  of  how  he  had  tried 
to  hire  our  brawny,  bull-necked  mill  su- 
perintendent to  carry  his  bags  to  the 
bunkhouse  from  where  they  had  been 
dumped  at  the  side  of  the  track — this 
story,  enlarged  and  improved  by  the 
imagination  of  the  teller,  had  reached 
every  miner  and  roustabout  in  the  camp. 
It  naturally  cost  him  the  good-will  of 
that  officious  individual. 

"How  long  do  you  think  the  swell  will 
stick  it  out?"  was  a  frequent  query,  and 
the  young  company  doctor  had  a  bet  of 
ten  dollars  registered  with  the  head 
assayer  that  he  "would  n't  last  two 
weeks." 


"You  *re  dead  wrong.  Jack,"  to  this 
had  replied  Bill  Easterley,  shift  boss  at 
the  mine.  "Guys  like  him  dont  know 
when  they  Ve  had  enough.  They  're  like 
bull  terriers.  You  can  tell  'em  every 
time  by  the  way  they  look  at  you." 

Easterley  was  correct.  "Lord"  Mait- 
land, as  he  was  now  generally  called, 
stayed  on  week  after  week,  replying 
cheerfully  to  all  questions  as  to  "how  he 
liked  it  by  this  time." 

"Greatest  fun  I  've  had  for  years,"  he 
would  answer.  "This  is  a  corking  coun- 
try— reminds  me  a  bit  of  South  Africa, 
ye  know/' 

I  called  on  him  one  evening  in  his 
band-box  of  a  room  in  the  bunk-house. 
As  I  stood  before  the  open  door  I  saw 
him  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  iron  bunk, 
writing  materials  spread  out  before  him 
on  an  improvised  table  which  once  had 
been  a  packing  case.  Maitland's  eyes 
were  fixed  on  a  section  of  the  sage- 
brush-covered hillside  which  showed 
through  the  only  window.  As  he  turned 
toward  me  with  a  start,  I  thought  the 
frank  gray  depths  of  his  eyes  had  a  far- 
away expression. 

I  made  a  quick  inventory  of  the  room 
while  the  rite  of  filling  our  briars  from 
his  tobacco-pouch  was  in  progress.  On 
a  shelf  in  a  corner  lay  a  few  toilet  ar- 
ticles with  plain  heavy  silver  backs  and 
trimmings.  In  the  opposite  corner  were 
three  rude  shelves,  from  which  the  gilt- 
tooled  leather  bindings  of  perhaps  a 
score  of  books  looked  out  in  friendly  and 
inviting  fashion.  This,  with  one  chair 
and  the  iron  bunk,  was  all  the  room  con- 
tained. One  picture,  hanging  in  a  sim- 
ple gun-metal  frame  on  the  wall  at  the 
foot  of  the  bunk,  caught  my  eye  and 
held  it.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a  woman 
of  perhaps  twenty-five  years,  certainly 
no  less,  I  thought.  She  was  as  dis- 
tinctively English  as  the  man  whose 
room  her  portrait  adorned  and  lit  up — 
(for  during  our  chat  I  became  conscious 
that  the  portrait  dominated  the  room  like 
a  presence).  She  leaned  comfortably 
back  in  a  wicker  porch  chair,  and  the 
long,  slender  hand,  drooped  over  the  arm 
of  the  chair,  suggested  a  repose  that 
spoke  of  self  mastery  and  complete  un- 
derstanding. The  other  hand  held  a 
book  in  her  lap.    A  low  brow,  calm  eyes. 
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a  simple  white  frock — this  was  the  pic- 
ture that  took  hold  on  my  imagination 
and  for  the  while  shut  out  the  four  walls 
and  the  heat  that  quivered  over  the 
desert  outside. 

My  host  and  I  talked  of  many  things. 
He  showed  a  quick  perception  of  Ameri- 
can traits  and  an  appreciation  for  Ameri- 
can achievements  that  one  did  not  ex- 
pect in  one  of  his  race.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  length  of  our  freight  trains,  the  size 
of  the  cars.  He  was  pleased  with  our 
workingmen,  and  told  how  slavish  and 
inefficient  were  those  of  his  own  country. 
It  was  late  when  I  rose  to  go,  and  from 
that  evening  we  were  frequently  together 
during  our  leisure  time. 

It  was  only  the  next  evening  that  I 
saw  the  truth  for  the  first  time,  and 
learned  that  my  friend  hated  America, 
hated  the  desert,  and  hated  the  life  he 
was  leading  with  a  passion  of  hatred  and 
disgust  that  was  difficult  to  understand. 
I  had  looked  up  from  a  letter  which  I 
was  writing  in  my  room  after  the  even- 
ing meal,  to  see  the  Englishman  pass  my 
window,  evidently  bent  on  one  of  his 
solitary  walks.  His  eyes  were  cast 
down,  and  not  only  in  his  face  but  in  his 
whole  gaunt  frame  was  the  most  elo- 
quent, albeit  unconscious,  expression  of 
misery  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  wit- 
ness. In  a  second  he  was  out  of  sight, 
and  I  heard  him  tramping  on  through 
the  greasewood.  But  his  face  was  with 
me  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  and 
I  could  not  rid  myself  of  the  unpleasant 
sensation  of  having  seen  a  proud  man's 
soul  laid  bare. 

How  stupid  I  had  been  to  think  him 
happy,  and  what  pluck  it  must  have  re- 
quired to  keep  up  that  cheerfulness 
which  had  won  him  the  regard  of  all 
the  camp !  My  boyish  heart  went  out  to 
him.  I  pictured  the  green  lawns  of  his 
home,  the  old  oaks  and  the  country 
places  and  the  gentle  people  among 
whom  his  early  life  must  have  been 
passed.  I  fell  to  wondering  what  had 
brought  him  to  Mammon,  to  this  desert 
mining  camp,  this  temple  erected  in  the 
great  American  wilderness.  How  ill-fitted 
he  was  to  endure  the  rough  life  of  the 
men  about  him,  men  who  had  been 
schooled  by  ten  generations  of  pioneers 


to  adapt  themselves  to  conditions  whicli 
changed  with  every  generation. 

Six  weeks  had  passed  since  Maitland's 
arrival,  and  now  I  shared  his  compan- 
ionship with  another.  He  was  an  under- 
sized Cockney,  sandy  -  complexioned, 
cheerful-visaged,  bred  up  in  the  streets 
of  London  and  further  hardened  by  six 
years  of  service  in  an  English  infantry 
regiment.  He  had  drifted  into  Utah 
from  the  coal  mines  of  British  Columbia, 
and  he  had  not  been  in  camp  thirty 
minutes  before  he  was  engaged  in  des- 
perate combat  with  a  drunken  miner  who 
had  said  things  derogatory  of  the  British 
empire  in  general  and  its  undersized  sub- 
ject before  him  in  particular. 

The  little  sandy-complexioned  man 
was  getting  much  the  worst  of  the  argu- 
ment when  Maitland  strode  arpund  the 
corner  of  the  company  boarding-house 
and  almost  stumbled  upon  his  prostrate 
figure  upon  which  the  victorious  Irish- 
man administered  deliberate  and  well- 
placed  kicks.  I  think  there  was  a  gleam 
in  the  eye  and  a  quality  in  the  voice  of 
the  ex-army  officer  that  carried  its  mes- 
sage even  to  the  untrained  brute  before 
him,  for  when  we  arrived  on  the  scene 
a  minute  later,  he  had  stolen  away  with- 
out a  word  and  the  little  Cockney  was 
telling  how  it  happened. 

"  *You  're  a  damned  Henglishman,'  he 
says  to  me. 

"  'I  ham,'  says  I,  'an'  a  better  man 
than  ever  cyme  out  of  Ireland.' 

"  *Ye  lie,'  he  says,  and  I  ups  and  'its 
him.  I  '11  bet  'is  bloomin'  nose  is  bleedin' 
yet.  If  I  hadn't  tripped  on  the  syge- 
brush  I  'd  a  beat  him  black  and  blue,  sir. 
Your  English  yourself,  sir,  I  can  tell  it 
by  the  wye  you  speak,  sir.  If  you  should 
ever  need  the  services  of  a  good  man,  sir, 
just  call  on  Joe  Bolton.  That 's  me." 
And  with  this  he  marched  off  with  head 
in  the  air,  to  find  the  mine  foreman  and 
"ask  for  a  job."  He  was  given  a  shovel 
and  set  to  work  "mucking"  ore  in  the 
mine.  We  discovered  the  following  day 
that  he  had  installed  himself  in  our  wing 
of  the  bunkhouse,  and  soon  after  his  en- 
counter he  called  on  Maitland,  who  was 
chatting  with  me  in  his  room. 

The  Cockney  was  all  respect,  and  I 
learned  that  even  in  Utah  class  lines  held 
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firm.  We  talked  until  late  into  the 
night;  Maitland's  pleasure  at  finding  a 
fellow  countryman  was  pathetic,  and  I 
could  see  that  the  names  of  London 
streets  and  places  that  fell  from  Bolton's 
lips  were  music  to  his  ears.  When  Bol- 
ton learned  that  Maitland  was  of  the 
army  his  respect  knew  no  bounds,  and 
from  that  evening  he  fell  down  and  wor- 
shiped at  the  tall  Englishman's  feet. 
Often  of  an  evening  the  two  would  sit 
or  walk  together,  and  the  names  of  far- 
off  places  and  curious  military  terms 
filled  their  speech,  so  that  I  felt  myself 
an  outsider.  Maitland's  manner  toward 
his  new  friend  was  kind,  almost  affec- 
tionate, but  I  noticed  that  the  little  miner 
never  presumed  on  it  to  become  intimate, 
and  when  strangers  were  about,  Joe 
would  stop  talking  and  become  deferen- 
tial at  once.  He  insisted  on  caring  for 
Maitland's  boots. 

The  growing  friendship  of  the  two  fel- 
low exiles  was  very  pretty  to  watch,  and 
I  used  to  like  to  see  them  together,  the 
one  tall,  dignified,  splendid,  showing  in 
every  movement  the  result  of  centuries 
of  careful  breeding — the  other  under- 
sized, underbred  in  every  feature, 
schooled  to  humble  himself  before  his 
betters,  but  ready  to  fight,  at  the  drop 
of  the  hat,  for  his  rights — ^both  British 
to  the  core. 

The  summer  days  came  and  went.  One 
evening  the  general  manager  of  the  Cac- 
tus Mines  and  Smelters  Company 
dropped  off  the  caboose  which  was  our 
sole  connecting:  link  with  the  people 
across  the  mountains  and  the  God's 
country  in  which  they  lived,  the  country 
of  vestibuled  trains  and  comfortable 
cities  and  pleasant  homes.  His  Putnam 
boots  had  scarcely  touched  the  sand  when 
his  eye  caught  the  dense  column  of  black 
smoke  pouring  from  the  mill  stacks,  and 
five  minutes  later  he  had  ordered  the 
chief  fireman  discharged.  Economy 
now  became  the  watchword  for  superin- 
tendents and  foremen. 

The  time-keeping  department  suffered 
with  the  others,  and  a  week  after  the 
manager  had  come  and  gone,  "Lord" 
Maitland  received  orders  to  report  to  the 
mill  superintendent.  He  was  assigned 
to  the  launders  in  the  basement  of  the 


mill,  where,  with  water  dripping  from 
every  crack  in  the  ceiling,  the  long 
wooden  troughs  carried  but  the  waste 
sand,  while  the  rich  copper  concentrates 
flowed  down  other  launders  of  steel  into 
the  waiting  cars.  It  was  Maitland's  duty 
to  keep  these  launders  from  "choking," 
and  to  push  the  loaded  cars,  each  filled 
with  two  tons  of  concentrates,  along  a 
track  to  the  elevator-shaft,  where  they 
were  hoisted  and  dumped  into  the  ore- 
bins,  ready  for  shipment  to  the  great 
smelters  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

Of  all  the  work  in  the  camp,  this  was 
the  most  irksome  and  disagreeable.  The 
cars  loaded  with  "concentrates"  were 
heavy,  and  to  push  them  taxed  a  strong 
man's  strength.  The  launders,  supplied 
with  too  thin  a  stream  of  water  to 
carry  the  ore  along,  choked  continually 
and  in  three  minutes  would  spill  enough 
sand  on  the  floor  to  keep  Maitland  busy 
at  work  with  wheelbarrow  and  shovel 
for  an  hour.  Oilskins  were  a  necessity, 
and  when  the  end  of  a  shift  came  Mait- 
land was  wet  throtigh  to  the  skin.  The 
mill  ran  night  and  day,  and  Sunday  rest 
was  unknown.  Every  two  weeks  Mait- 
land "changed  shifts"  with  the  rest  of  us, 
and  his  first  fortnight  at  this  work  was 
spent  on  the  "graveyard  shift,"  from 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  till  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Even  among  the  hardened  miners  and 
mill  men  few  could  be  found  who  would 
do  this  work,  and  "the  Englishman's 
hard  luck"  occasioned  no  little  gossip. 
When  he  entered  the  bunkhouse  in  the 
morning  after  a  night  in  the  mill,  his 
clothes  dripping,  his  tall  figure  stiff  and 
numb  with  the  heavy  shoveling,  the 
strain  of  pushing  the  loaded  cars — the 
men  assembled  in  the  large  and  dirty 
living  room  through  which  he  passed  on 
his  way  to  his  room,  were  loud  and  pro- 
fane in  their  denunciation  of  those  who 
had  assigned  him  to  this  work. 

"They  aint  givin'  the  swell  a  square 
deal,"  said  one  of  them,  an  old  steam- 
shovel  man  who  had  seen  service  in  the 
iron  mines  of  Michigan.  "That  cuss  of 
a  mill  boss  is  behind  this.  He  aint  never 
forgot  the  time  Maitland  wanted  to  hire 
him  to  move  them  trunks." 

Maitland  and  I  were  walking  from  the 
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mill  to  the  bunkhouse  at  the  end  of  our 
shift  one  evening  several  weeks  later, 
when  we  caught  sight  of  a  miner  in  ore- 
stained  overalls  running  swiftly  down  the 
hill  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel 
through  which  the  mine  was  operated. 
He  plowed  through  the  greasewood  with 
rapid  strides.  We  saw  that  he  was  ex- 
cited. 

"Seen  the  doctor?"  he  called  hoarsely. 
"No?  Big  cave-in  on  sixth  level.  Little 
Englishman  about  done  for,"  he  panted, 
and  ran  past  us  toward  the  cottage  occu- 
pied by  the  young  company  surgeon. 
Maitland  broke  off  through  the  grease- 
wood,  toward  the  tunnel  opening,  with- 
out a  word,  running  clumsily  in  his 
heavy  boots  and  water-soaked  clothes. 
I  followed  him.  We  just  caught  the  rear 
of  a  train  of  empty  ore-cars  as  it  dis- 
appeared into  the  tunnel,  and  for  five 
minutes  we  were  jolted  rapidly  along 
the  uneven  track,  through  the  intense 
darkness,  pulled  at  express  speed  by  ihe 
diminutive  electric  traction  engine.  The 
incandescent  lamps  of  station  after  sta- 
tion flashed  past,  and  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  group  after  group  of  miners, 
their  bodies  casting  great  shadows  on 
the  walls  of  the  cavernous  stopes.  On 
and  on  we  sped,  gripping  hard  on  the 
iron  hand-rail  of  the  last  car,  until  at  last 
the  train  gained  the  face  of  the  tunnel 
and  stopped  with  a  jerk. 

"Where  is  he?"  asked  Maitland. 

A  trammer  pointed  down  the  track  to 
our  right,  and  with  lighted  candles  we 
groped  our  way  along  the  low  drift  to 
where,  as  the  tunnel  widened  into  stopes, 
we  saw  the  flickering  of  many  candles. 
A  dozen  miners  stood  soberly  about  the 
prostrate  body  of  the  little  Cockney, 
while  a  great  pile  of  sand  and  rock 
blocked  the  passageway  beyond  and 
showed  us  where  the  roof  of  the  tunnel 
had  fallen.  Two  miners  supported  Bol- 
ton's head,  while  Easterley  forced  whisky 
down  his  throat.  Maitland  knelt  by  his 
side,  and  we  all  waited  in  silence  until 
the  doctor  came.  He  was  fat,  rosy- 
cheeked  and  beardless,  and  as  he  came 
running  toward  us  I  could  think  of  noth- 
else  than  an  excited  undergraduate.  He 
made  a  hasty  examination. 

"Carry  him  out  to  the  face  of  the  tun- 


nel,'* he  ordered.  Maitland's  eyes  were 
on  him.  "Right  hip  broken  and  right 
side  crushed,"  he  replied  to  the  question 
he  saw  in  their  anxious  gaze.  "I  'm 
afraid  he  's  all  in,"  he  added  soberly. 

The  tall  Britisher  stooped  and  tenderly 
lifted  the  limp  figure  in  his  arms,  and 
lighted  by  the  candles  of  the  men,  we 
made  our  way  back  to  where  a  train  of 
empty  cars  awaited  us.  Bolton  was  laid 
in  one  of  these,  his  head  on  Maitland's 
lap.  His  breath  came  in  short,  quick 
gasps,  and  he  moaned  softly.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  Maitland  again  took 
him  in  his  arms,  and  the  doctor  and  I 
followed  him  down  the  hillside  and  into 
the  bunkhouse.  Maitland  strode  into  his 
own  room,  and  laid  his  burden  upon  the 
bunk. 

All  night  he  sat  with  the  doctor  at  the 
side  of  the  bunk,  where  I  left  him  at 
midnight  to  snatch  a  few  hours  of  sleep. 
When  I  re-entered  the  room  at  sunrise, 
the  doctor's  hypodermics  had  had  their 
effect,  and  Maitland  whispered  to  me 
that  Bolton  was  conscious. 

"Has  n't  long  to  live,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. "Surgical  shock  too  much  for  him, 
and  there  's  a  hemorrhage  of  the  right 
lung.  My  God,  Crockett,  this  is  my  first 
death !" 

The  sweat  stood  out  on  his  fore- 
head. 

"Listen,"  said  Maitland  softly. 

"Good  bye  Dollie,  I  must  leave  you," 
sang  Bolton,  his  voice  weak,  his  eyes 
wide  open  and  lit  by  the  fever,  — 

"Though  it  breaks  my  heart  to  go. 
Good  bye,  Dollie,  I  am  needed^ 

At  the  front  to  fight  the  foe, — " 

"It 's  the  song  we  sang  during  the  war 
when  the  transports  were  leaving  Ply- 
mouth," whispered  Maitland. 

"O,  hello,  Major.  I  did  n't  know  you 
were  here," — Bolton  tried  to  sit  up  in 
bed,  but  a  fit  of  coughing  forced  him 
back.  "What  have  they  done  to  me. 
Major,"  he  continued.  "It  wouldn't 
have  'appened  this  wye  back  in  Eng- 
land, sir." 

He  lay  breathing  hard  and  did  not 
speak  for  a  time.     Then — 

"I  would  ha'  licked  the  dye-lights  hout 
of  that  Hirish  chap  if  I  'ad  n't  tripped  on 
the  sy-ge-brush. 
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"  *You  're  a  damned  Henglishman/  he 
says,  and  I  up  and  'its  'im,  and  'its  'im 
'ard.  Just  then  you  come  up,  Major,  or 
I  'd  a  beat— I  'd  a  beat—" 

Again  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  cut 
him  short,  and  jerked  him  half  up  from 
the  pillow.  Maitland,  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  bunk,  threw  a  supporting  arm 
about  his  shoulders,  and  wiped  away  the 
red  stream  that  spurted  from  his  mouth. 
There  was  a  short  struggle,  and  the  boy 
lay  still  in  Maitland's  arms. 

"Poor  chap,  poor  little  chap!"  said 
Maitland. 

The  doctor  and  I  rose  and  tip-toed 
from  the  room.  He  was  trembling,  and 
with  unsteady  hand  drained  the  liquor 
glass  which  I  had  filled  for  him. 

That  afternoon  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Joe  Bolton  was  returned  to  earth  on  the 
hill-side  above  the  camp. 

There  came  a  night  when  the  huge 
rolls  which  crushed  the  ore  before  it 
came  to  the  jigs  and  tables,  broke  down, 
and  for  an  hour  the  mill  ceased  its  steady 
roar.  While  millwrights  worked  like 
demons  to  repair  the  damage,  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  interruption  to  leave  the 
mill  and  walk  out  into  the  moonlit  desert 
thankful  for  a  few  moments  of  idleness 
during  which  I  might  breathe  in  the 
strange  beauty  of  the  desert  night. 

High  in  the  air,  silhouetted  against  the 
purple  sky,  rose  the  ore  bins,  erected 
over  the  railroad  tracks  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  mill.  A  trestle  connected 
them  with  the  elevator  shaft  and,  lean- 
ing on  the  railing  of  this  trestle,  I  now 
caught  sight  of  the  motionless  figure  of 
Maitland.  In  another  minute  I  had 
scaled  the  ladder  and  joined  him,  and 
silently  we  stood  looking  out  over  the 
wilderness  before  us. 

At  our  feet  slept  the  settlement  of 
white  tents  and  rude  shacks,  while 
stretching  away  to  the  dark  bulk  of  the 
Wah  Wah  mountains  lay  the  desert,  lit 
by  the  moon  which  hung  just  above  a 
saddle  in  the  mountains.  Its  silver  light 
reflected  itself  in  the  stream  of  waste 
water  that  led  out  from  the  mill  like  a 
pearl-hued  ribbon  to  where  it  was  drunk 
up  eagerly  by  the  hot  sand.  At  our  backs 
rose  the  mill,  with  the  San  Francisco 
mountains  towering  in  huge  bulk  beyond. 


"I  wish  you  could  see  our  little  Eng- 
land," said  Maitland,  and  at  once  I  for- 
got the  desert  and  was  halfway  across 
the  world  with  the  man  at  my  side. 

"It  lies  beyond  those  mountains,  and 
beyond  all  this  desolate  country,  and  be- 
yond the  sea,"  he  continued,  "and  the 
same  moon  is  shining  there  now.  Its  light 
will  be  coming  down  through  the  beaches 
of  my  old  home  at  this  very  minute,  and 
I  can  see  the  old  brick  house  with  its 
vines,  and  the  smooth  lawns,  and  the 
statue  on  the  terrace.  There  is  a  little 
lagoon  back  of  the  house,  and  a  boat 
landing.  I  can  see  the  place  as  it  might 
be  this — this  very  evening.  Lights  in 
the  old  house,  and  figures  on  the  ter- 
race, the  men  in  evening  clothes  and  the 
women  in  soft  white  gowns,  chatting  of 
tennis  and  rowing,  and  all  those  things. 
My  father  will  be  sitting  at  one  side  with 
the  village  rector  and  two  or  three  of  his 
military  friends,  and  they  will  talk  of 
the  new  army  bill  and  of  the  situation  in 
Egypt. 

"I  wish  you  knew  our  English  wo- 
men, Crockett, — I  think  you  would  like 
them.  They  are  quiet,  and  have  low, 
sweet  voices,  and  a  few  are  very  beau- 
tiful." 

He  fell  silent,  and  we  stood  motion- 
less, looking  out  over  the  valley.  The 
moon  had  set,  and  the  purple  sky  had 
begun  to  lighten  in  the  east,  so  that  the 
jagged  sky-line  of  mountains  showed 
clear  above  us.  From  the  camp  below 
came  the  mournful,  discordant  bray  of 
a  burro,  welcoming  the  arrival  of  an- 
other day. 

Behind  us  the  mill  suddenly  woke  into 
life,  and  the  dull  roar  of  the  starting 
machinery  broke  harshly  upon  our  ears. 
I  heard  a  footstep  on  the  platform  be- 
hind us,  and  turned  to  be  confronted  by 
the  surly  face  of  Peterson,  the  mill  sup- 
erintendent. Maitland  gave  a  quick 
start. 

"What  the  hell  are  you  fellows  doing 
here?"  shouted  Peterson.  "Come  now, 
shin  down  out  of  here  and  get  a  move 
on  you!" 

We  followed  him  in  silence  down  the 
ladder  and  into  the  mill.  Here  we  found 
the  shaking  launders  motionless,  .while 
streams  of  ore  and  water  rushed  out  on 
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the  floor  of  the  mill.  The  belts  had 
slipped  from  the  pulley  wheels  when  the 
motors  started,  and  all  the  output  of 
concentrates  poured  out  on  the  floor  at 
our  feet. 

"Take  a  hand,  Crockett.  Turn  that 
pulley,"  shouted  Peterson.  "Here  you, 
Maitland,  pull  on  this  belt  when  I  say 
the  word.    Now  then!" 

The  tall  Britisher  grasped  the  belt  and 
at  the  signal  threw  himself  back  with 
all  his  untrained  strength.  The  belt 
slipped,  and  he  went  down  on  his  back 
with  a  crash.  I  saw  fire  gleam  from  Pet- 
erson's eyes.  As  Maitland  regained  his 
feet,  Peterson  grasped  him  violently  by 
the  arm,  and  half-pulled,  half-jerked  him 
to  where  the  belt  lay. 

"Take  hold!"  he  shouted,  his  dark 
face  aglow  with  passion.  The  blood 
mounted  to  my  head,  and  I  was  about  to 
step  between  the  two  when  there  was  a 
quick  swing  of  Maitland's  long  right 
arm,  and  Peterson  lay  in  a  heap  on  the 
floor. 

Maitland  stood  with  pale  face,  his  eyes 
set,  his  breath  coming  heavily,  his  whole 
body  trembling.  As  Peterson  slowly  rose 
his  rage  was  terrible  to  see.  I  expected 
him  to  spring  upon  the  Englishman,  but 
he  stood  silent  and  the  two  watched  each 
other  while  my  heart  stood  still.  Then 
with  a  self  control  that  I  could  not  but 
admire,  Peterson  picked  up  the  belt,  I 
sprang  to  the  pulley,  and  in  a  moment 
the  launder  was  in  motion. 

Maitland  applied  for  his  time  check 
when  the  office  was  opened  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  when  I  awoke  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  entered  his  room  I 
found  him  dressed  as  I  had  first  seen 
him  in  Denver.  He  told  me  he  had 
packed  his  bags  and  trunk,  and  pur- 
chased a  ticket  for  Salt  Lake  City.  As 
the  ore  train  started  that  evening  on  its 
journey  across  the  mountains,  Maitland 
stood  on  the  rear  platform  of  the  ca- 
boose, waving  a  farewell  to  the  only 
friend  he  had  in  all  the  continent.  My 
eyes  followed  the  tall  figure  till  the  ca- 
boose disappeared  around  a  spur  of  the 
weary  brown  hills. 

"I  shall  join  your  American  army,"  he 
had  told  me  at  parting.  "At  least  I  should 
have  an  equal  chance  with  the  others, 


and  it  may  be  I  can  win  a  commission." 
Why  did  he  not  return  to  England? 
The  question  had  come  to  my  lips  a 
score  of  times,  only  to  be  beaten  back  by 
respect  for  his  silence. 

A  month  later  I  had  re-entered  col- 
lege and  became  once  more  absorbed  in 
the  daily  round  of  undergraduate  life.  I 
had  well-nigh  forgotten  my  Englishman, 
when  one  Sunday  morning  toward  the 
close  of  the  second  term  I  read  the  fol- 
lowing cablegram  in  a  New  York  news- 
paper : 

Manila,  P.  I.,  May  18:  Despatches  have 
been  received  at  army  headquarters  here, 
giving  full  details  of  the  skirmish  between 
American  troops  and  natives  which  oc- 
curred recently  at  Malako  settlement,  in 
the  island  of  Mindanao.  It  develops  that 
the  affair  was  of  small  consequence.  A 
handful  of  natives  armed  with  Remington 
rifles  attacked  the  outposts  of  K  company, 
which  was  encamped  in  the  village.  Pri- 
vate Mkitland,  who  was  on  guard  duty, 
was  fatally  shot  in  the  fight.  He  had 
made  a  determined  stand,  -which  had  evi- 
dently checked  the  rush  of  the  attacking 
force.  At  the  first  shot  the  troops  respond- 
ed, and  drove  the  natives  back,  killing 
ten  and  wounding  others. 

The  unfortunate  Maitland  left  no  letters 
or  other  records  which  would  aid  in  locat- 
ing relatives.  He  was  of  English  birth, 
and  a  photograph  of  a  young  woman  found 
in  his  kit  bore  the  name  of  a  London  pho- 
tographer. The  remains  will  be  buried 
with  military  honors  In  Mindanao.  The 
military  authorities  have  requested  that 
Maitland's  description  be  published.  In  the 
hope  of  finding  his  relatives.  Maitland 
was  more  than  six  feet  in  height,  with 
gray  eyes,  light  hair,  and  regular,  aquiline 
features.  He  seemed  a  man  of  some  edu- 
cation. 

My  hean  sank  as  I  read.  Poor  Mait- 
land was  never  to  see  his  English  home 
again.  Somewhere  in  Old  England  a 
mother's  heart  would  be  breaking  if  she 
knew.  And  what  of  the  girl  in  the  wick- 
er chair  ?    I  felt  sure  that  she  would  care. 

I  sent  the  despatch  to  my  uncle  in 
Denver,  and  six  weeks  later  I  received 
from  him  a  clipping  from  the  London 
Times,    I  read  it  eagerly: 

It  has  developed  that  the  man  Maitland. 
who  was  killed  some  two  months  ago  while 
serving  as  a  private  soldier  with  the 
American  army  In  the  Philippine  Islands 
was  none  other  than  Sir  Lloyd  Keith  Mait- 
land, formerly  Major  in  his  Majesty's 
Guards. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  Major  Malt- 
land  was  among  those  who  won  the  Vic- 
toria Cross  tor  gallantry  during  the  Boer 
uprising,  and  for  a  time  there  was  no 
more  promising  figure  in  British  military 
circles.  His  resignation  from  the  army 
when  his  career  had  begun  so  auspiciously, 
and  Just  after  the  announcement  of  his 
engagement  to  Miss  Edith  Longely,  daugh- 
ter of  an  official  high  in  the  counsels  of 
the  war  ministry,  was  an  eight-day  sen- 
sation in  military  and  social  circles. 

It  was  generally  known  that  Major  Malt- 
land's  downfall  was  due  to  a  physical  en- 
counter with  a  high  official  In  the  war 
office,  during  which  the  Uq  was  passed, 
and  the  official  was  rendered  unconscious 
by  a  blow  from  Maitland's  fist.  General 
Maltland,  father  of  the  young  man,  and 
himself  a  leader  in  the  ministry  of  last 
year,  commanded  his  son  to  apologize,  and 
upon  the  latter  s  refusal  he  was  disin- 
herited and  compelled   to   resign.     Major 


Maltland  left  England,  and  it  seems  that 
after  several  months  of  hardship  in  the 
mining  camps  of  the  United  States,  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  American  army. 

General  Maltland  sailed  yesterday  for 
New  York,  whence  he  will  proceed  to  San 
Francisco.  He  will  return  with  the  body  of 
his  son,  who  will  be  burled  in  the  family 
vault  at  Ashbury. 

Several  years  have  passed  since  I  bade 
farewell  to  Maitland  in  that  Utah  min- 
ing camp.  Some  day,  when  the  passing 
years  have  robbed  memory  of  a  little  of 
its  bitterness,  I  am  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  a  country  house  in  old  England,  and 
to  white-haired  parents  and  a  woman 
with  a  low  brow  and  calm  eyes  it  will  be 
my  privilege  to  tell  how  cheerfull> 
"Lord"  Maitland  bore  what  the  gods 
had  put  upon  him. 


Morning  in  the  Mountains 

By  Mary  J.  Satford 

Like  islands  from  a  surging  sea, 

The  mountain  peaks  rise  one  by  one, 

The  floating  mists  drift  eerily, 
Before  the  arrows  of  the  sun. 


Now  rose  and  gold  hues  tinge  the  gray, 
The  Erl  King's  cohorts  break  and  flee, 

The  birds*  glad  chorus  greets  the  day, 

And  morning  dawns  o*er  land  and  sea. 


The  Requiem  of  the  Big  Heart 

By  Charles  Badger  Clark.  Jr. 

Up  the  8un-beat  hill  we  will  carry  him ; 
'Neath  a  grim,  spiked  5rucca  we'll  bury  him 

And  his  grave  will  be  hard  to  find ; 
But  his  pet  hawse  whickers  the  whole  day  long. 
And  the  boys  speak  soft  and  the  work  goes  wrong. 
And  the  night  don*t  bring  neither  laugh  nor  song. 

For  his  heart  it  was  big  and  kind. 

TTiere's  never  a  woman  to  cry  for  him ; 
Just  the  dry  range  wind  it  will  sigh  for  him. 

And  us  few  that  he*s  left  behind. 
There's  never  a  parson  to  talk  and  pray. 
Nor  a  hint  of  a  grief  in  the  glarin'  day. 
But  we  frown  while  we  shovel  the  sand  away. 

For  his  heart  it  was  big  and  kind. 

All  his  tale  will  go  to  the  sand  with  him — 

'Cept  the  part  that  showed  like  a  brand  with  him — 

For  his  mouth  never  bragged  nor  whined ; 
But  we  read  on  the  face  that  is  still  and  pale. 
How  his  game  was  to  lose  and  his  luck  to  fail. 
And  his  life  was  a  night  on  a  rain-swep*  trail. 

Yet  his  heart  it  was  big  and  kind. 

There  is  some  that  would  see  only  wrong  in  him, 
'Cause  that  thirst  of  hell  was  so  strong  in  him. 

And  his  good  they  would  never  mind ; 
But  we  all  take  falls  from  the  trail  we  plan 
And,  though  mebbe  he  slipped  in  the  race  he  ran. 
When  he  fell  like  a  beast  he'd  get  up  like  a  man. 

And  his  heart  it  was  big  and  kind. 

It's  the  last  of  the  good,  bright  sun  for  him, 
And  the  last,  dim  chance  it  is  done  for  him. 

And  the  rest  of  his  trail  is  blind ; 
So  the  poor,  blurred  life,  that  we  kaint  see  through. 
With  its  weak  and  strong  and  its  false  and  true. 
Our  God  of  the  Open,  we'll  leave  to  You, 

For  Your  heart  it  is  big  and  kind. 


Wellington  Graves,  Collector 

By  Minnie  Barbour  Adams 

Author  of  "The  Pot  Boiler.*  ■Lady  Alden  Stop*  Otf,»  etc 
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FOUND  it  difficult  lo 
quietly  and  decorously 
mount  the  stone  steps 
while  every  nerve  and 
muscle  incited  me  to  clear 
the  whole  imposing  flight 
with  one  bound;  but  I  felt  that 
I  must  restrain  myself,  for  I  was  in 
full  view  of  a  hundred  lace-begoggled 
windows,  any  one  of  which  might  be  a 
screen  for  critical  eyes. 

I  rang  the  bell  and,  as  I  waited,  looked 
contentedly  out  over  a  rain-washed,  sun- 
kissed  world;  and  it  was  fair  in  my 
sight.  The  birds  carolled  melodiously 
in  a  near-by  tree,  and  the  water  from  a 
recent  shower  rippled  and  tinkled  mu- 
sically and  reflected  the  azure. 

"Miss  Ruth  ?"  I  demanded  of  the  black 
onyx  statuette  who  opened  the  door. 
"She's  not  at  home,  sah.    Sorry,  sah; 

but " 

"Where's  she  gone?"  I  asked  hope- 
fully. 

"Automobeelin'    with 
Van    Sant.      Wont   be 
maybe   not   then,' 
reply. 

My  heart  sank.  Was  it  for  this  I  had 
come  all  the  way  from  Buffalo?  Was 
it  for  this  I  had  made  an  elaborate  toilet, 
even  adding  a  beautiful  gardenia  to  my 
buttonhole?  Of  course  I  should  have 
wired ;  but  was  a  fellow  never  to  plan  a 
little  surprise  without  running  the  risk 
of  being  the  surprised  one  himself?  But, 
hold!  Possibly  I  had  not  yet  reached 
the  heart  of  the  calamity. 

"Was — ah — was  there  any  one  else 
along?"  I  faltered.  Sympathy  shone 
true  in  the  eyes  of  the  statuette. 

"I  think  that  young  fellah  from  Eng- 
land— Any  name,  sah  ?"  he  asked  hastily 


Mr.    and    Mrs. 
home    all    day; 
was   his   ambiguous 


as  I  turned  away,  a  green  mist  before  my 
eyes. 

"Silly,  blundering  idiot!"  I  groaned. 

"Would  you  mind  repeating  it,  sah?" 
he  begged,  scratching  his  head,  a  puz- 
zled look  on  his  face. 

"Either — all  three!"  I  snapped  as  I 
stumbled  down  the  steps. 

Heavens !  What  should  I  do  with  my- 
self? It  was  confoundedly  hot;  the 
streets  were  flooded  with  dirty  water 
from  the  entirely  unnecessary  rain  we  had 
had  that  morning,  and  the  steam  rising 
from  the  pavement  made  it  almost  un- 
bearable; and  the  tree  beneath  which  I 
paused  a  moment  while  trying  to  decide 
what  to  do  was  full  of  chattering,  quar- 
reling sparrows,  their  discordant  notes 
making  thought  an  impossibility.  Had 
they  stopped  their  fighting  long  enough 
to  listen,  they  could  have  added  some 
very  effective  words  to  their  vocabulary. 

I  wandered  on  to  a  little  park  and 
sank  wearily  into  a  seat  at  its  edge.  I 
had  never  been  so  disappointed  in  my 
life.  That  mine  that  didn't  pan  out; 
that  horse  that  didn't  win;  and,  going 
back  to  the  callow  age,  that  prize  I 
had  n't  won,  and  that  picnic  I  could  n't 
attend  on  account  of  an  aching  tooth; 
compared  to  this  they  were  nothing. 
And  that  "fellah  from  England";  some 
monocled  lordling,  no  doubt;  and  what 
chance  had  good  American  brain  and 
brawn  against  a  title! 

"Confound  the  infernal  luck!*'  I  cried 
hotly,  stamping  my  foot. 

A  small  boy,  kneeling  in  the  water, 
damming  the  crescent-shaped  opening  at 
the  edge  of  the  walk,  looked  intently  at 
me  for  a  moment,  his  lips  moving. 

"What 's  the  matter  with  yeh ;  mad  ?" 
he  asked  sociably,  banking  mud  against 
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a  barrel  stave  that  he  had  propped  up 
before  the  sewer  opening. 

"Yes ;  pretty  mad,"  I  admitted,  and  fell 
to  thinking  again.  Why  hadn't  I  let 
her  know  I  was  coming?  I  wondered  if 
the  Van  Sant  household,  wherever  that 
might  be,  would  know  their  destination ; 
then  I  could  telephone  or  wire — .  But, 
what  was  the  use,  with  that  "fellah  from 
England"  along? 

"Say  I  What  is  the  matter  with  yeh  ?" 
demanded  the  boy,  eyeing  me  curiously. 
"Dont  yeh  see  that  youah  feet  ah  in  my 
pond?" 

So  they  were.  The  boy's  "damming'* 
had  been  more  successful  than  mine,  and 
I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  lapidly  widen- 
ing lake. 

"Say  I  Le's  play  you  was  on  a  sink- 
ing ship,  an'  I  was  a  life-savin'  crew; 
will  yeh  ?"  he  coaxed,  with  shining  eyes. 

I  agreed,  idly  curious  as  to  the  rescue. 
He  inspected  his  dam,  and  then,  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  walk,  began  rapidly 
tying  some  pieces  of  string  together.  A 
child's  wooden  ten-pin,  brought  down 
by  the  flood,  was  tied  to  the  end. 

"Now  fiah  youah  signal  gun,"  he  com- 
manded; and  I  boomed  out  a  deep, 
mournful  cry  for  help.  Instantly  there 
was  great  excitement  on  the  shore ;  with 
much  running  about  and  many  orders 
shouted  in  a  hoarse,  gruff  voice. 

"Do  it  again!"  he  cried  breathlessly; 
and,  once  more,  the  appealing  cry  rang 
over  the  water,  seeming  to  redouble  the 
frenzy  on  the  shore.  Another  barrel 
stave,  evidently  the  lifeboat,  was  run 
down  the  beach,  accompanied  by  many 
orders  and  much  exertion;  and  I 
watched  the  preparations  for  rescue,  my 
feet  drawn  up  on  the  bench  beside  me, 
my  hat  on  the  back  of  my  head,  and  the 
keen  edge  of  my  disappointment  dulled. 

"Do  it  again,  and  then  I  '\l  fiah  the 
rocket!"  he  shouted.  I  boomed,  and  be- 
fore the  blood-congealing  "o-o-o-oom" 
at  the  end  died  away,  the  wet,  muddy 
tenpin  rocket,  with  its  tail-like  life  line, 
landed  full  against  my  white  waistcoat. 

The  language  I  chose  with  which  to 
express  my  feelings  was  not  such  as  one 
would  expect  from  a  man  facing  death, 
and  I  was  thankful  that  the  rest  of  the 
crew  had  perished;  but  I  held  manfully 


to  the  rocket.  The  life  saver  tied  the 
other  end  to  a  tree,  sprang  into  the  boat, 
and,  with  a  lath  and  a  small  branch 
broken  surreptitiously  from  a  nearby 
shrub,  commenced  his  perilous  battle 
with  the  waves. 

He  scrubbed  along  through  the  dirty 
puddle,  having  great  ado  to  keep  the 
stave  under  him,  and  the  line,  to  which 
he  was  supposed  to  be  fastened,  directly 
overhead;  and  shouting  words  of  en- 
couragement to  which  I  faintly  re- 
sponded. 

"Ship  ahoy  I"  he  spluttered  at  last ;  for, 
owing  either  to  the  choppy  sea  or  to  his 
inability  to  handle  the  oars,  he  was  lib- 
erally bespattered  with  the  "raging 
main." 

"Life-boat  ahoy!"  I  returned,  and  he 
drew  alongside.  After  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, owing  to  the  waves  rocking  his 
boat,  he  clambered  up  beside  me,  touched 
his  scrap  of  a  cap,  and  we  gravely  shook 
hands. 

"The  crew  and  passengers,  sah?"  he 
asked. 

"All  swept  overboard,"  I  returned, 
wringing  my  hands.  "Probably  sailing 
down  yon  dark  and  noisome  sewer  by 
this  time."  The  captain  of  the  life- 
saving  crew  looked  his  disapproval  at 
my  flippancy,  but  decided  to  overlook  it 

"We  'd  better  be  going,  sah,"  he  sug- 
gested, again  touching  his  cap.  "Ship's 
going  to  pieces  very  fast,  sah,"  and  he 
violently  joggled  the  seat.  I  admitted 
that  I  had  no  false  notions  about  sticking 
to  the  ship,  and  was  ready  to  leave  her 
at  any  time. 

"Any  valuables  yeh  want  to  save, 
sah  ?"  he  asked  respectfully. 

"I  have  them  all  stored  about  my  per- 
son," I  replied ;  "with  the  exception  of  a 
parrot,  my  mother-in-law  and" — ^with 
sudden  heat — "a  buttinsky  from  Eng- 
land, that  I  have  in  the  hold." 

"Will  yeh— ah— entah  the  life-boat?" 
he  inquired,  hesitatingly. 

"Not  on  your  tintype!"  I  returned 
promptly.  "I  '11  go  down  with  the  ship 
before  I  '11  mop  up  your  muddy  harbor 
with  my  new  spring  suit." 

"The  breeches-buoy?"  he  suggested 
anxiously. 

What  he  would  have  done,  or  in  what 
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condition  I  would  have  reached  dry  land, 
I  do  not  know,  for  there  came  the  gurgle 
of  running  water  and,  even  while  we 
stared,  the  boy  in  a  rage,  I  in  extrava- 
gant joy,  the  ocean  rippled  joyously 
around  the  end  of  the  barrel  stave  and 
down  in  the  sewer,  leaving  the  ship  and 
life-boat  high  and  dry. 

"Confound  the  infernal  luck!"  cried 
the  boy,  stamping  his  foot,  his  eyes 
moodily  bent  on  the  late  ocean  bed ;  and 
I  recognized  both  words  and  actions 
with  a  blush  of  shame. 

"What  '11  we  do  now  ?"  he  whined  dis- 
consolately. 

I  had  nothing  to  offer  and  now,  that 
the  excitement  was  over,  my  disappoint- 
ment again  obtruded  itself. 

"I  know,"  cried  the  boy  hopefully. 
"Theah  's  lots  of  wattah  comin',  and  le's 
play  we  ah  in  Holland,  an*  le*s  build  a 
dyke?" 

"All  right,"  I  agreed.  "But  remem- 
ber, I  m  the  overseer ;  I  wont  sling  any 
mud."  He  looked  a  little  disappointed, 
but  went  bravely  to  work,  and  we  soon 
had  a  dyke  that  I  wa?  really  proud  of; 
and  another  ocean  was  slowly  forming. 

"I  'm  a  goin'  to  make  a  hole  in  the 
dyke  an'  stick  my  ahm  in  it,  just  like  that 
othah  boy  did,"  he  had  just  announced, 
when  we  were  startled  by  a  peremptory 
voice  behind  us. 

"What  in  thunder  are  you  doing?"  de- 
manded the  park  policeman.  "Let  that 
water  out  of  that  most  mighty  quick,  or 
I  '11—" 

"Not  on  your  tintype!"  declared  the 
boy  hotly,  squaring  his  shoulders  and 
doubling  his  grimy  little  fists. 

"I  '11  attract  his  attention  and  let  you 
escape,"  I  offered  generously  to  the  po- 
liceman. 

"Oh,  I  '11  trust  to  my  legs  for  that," 
he  returned,  laughing.  And  with  one 
stroke  of  his  big  foot  swept  away  the 
dyke,  and  Holland  lay  at  the  mercy  of 
the  sea. 

I  had  to  forcibly  restrain  the  builder 
or  he  would  have  flung  a  large  portion 
of  both  at  the  departing  policeman ;  and, 
while  thus  engaged,  I  had  to  also  listen 
to  a  very  correct  version  of  my  remarks 
when  the  rocket  struck  my  person. 

"See  here,  son,"  I  said  when  he  had 
calmed  down  a  bit,  and  we  were  sitting 


disconsolately  side  by  side  on  the  bench ; 
"why  do  you  continually  repeat  my 
rather — well,  say  doubtful — remarks,  ex- 
cluding all  the  ennobling  sentiments 
that—" 

"Huh  ?"  interrogated  the  boy. 

"Well,  then,  why  do  you  pounce  on 
every  bit  of  slang,  profane  or  other- 
wise?" 

"I  'm  getting  a  collection,"  calmly  re- 
plied the  boy. 

"A  collection!''  I  repeated  in  surprise. 

"Yep!  I  dont  hardly  know  any,  and 
my — my  pal  is  just  chuck  full  of  'em. 
Now,  what  '11  we  do  ?" 

"What  would  you  suggest?"  I  asked. 

"If  we  had  the  price,  I  'd  say  Coney 
Island,"  he  returned  complacently. 

"What?  With  these  clothes?"  I  cried, 
looking  critically  at  my  own ;  for  no  one 
could  go  through  the  perils  I  had  encoun- 
tered and  bear  no  marks  in  remembrance 
of  it. 

"Oh,  youah  all  right,"  he  returned 
easily.  "I  ni  kindah  muddy  and  wet,  but 
they  'd  nevah  notice  it  in  a  crowd  like 
that." 

"But  your  folks,  son  ?  They  'd  not  let 
you  go  off  with  a  stranger." 

"Would  n't  ask  *em.  No  one  to  ask, 
anyway,"  he  returned  gloomily. 

Poor  little  chap.  He  was  pretty  small 
to  have  "no  one  to  ask."  By  his  dress, 
or  rather  his  lack  of  it,  I  judged  him  to 
be  a  newsboy  or  bootblack.  My  day  was 
spoiled;  why  not  give  a  little  happiness 
to  this  poor  little  waif  who  had  "no  one 
to  ask?"  There  is  no  balm  that  will 
soothe  the  wounded  heart  like  kindness 
to  those  who  are  less  fortunate  than 
yourself. 

"Ever  been  there?"  I  asked. 

"Yep !  But  I  did  n't  see  much,"  he 
replied,  frowning  at  some  unpleasant  re- 
membrance. 

"You  are  sure  there  is  no  one  to  worry 
about  you  if  you  should  go?*'  I  asked, 
yielding  to  the  pleading  eyes. 

"Not  a  bloomin'  soul!"  he  declared 
stoutly;  then  added  loyally:  "I  got  that 
from  my  chum." 

"Very  expressive,  I  am  sure,'*  I  re- 
turned. "But  you  've  got  to  wash  up 
some  way,  young  man." 

"I  ought  to  a  done  that  when  I  had  the 
ocean,"  he  said  regretfully. 
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"Well,  come  on  and  we  '11  find  a  place 
for  that,"  I  replied.  But  now  that  his 
wish  was  about  to  be  granted,  he  seemed 
to  have  a  sudden  access  of  pride  and 
looked  apprehensively  at  his  bare  arms. 

"I  dont  suppose  I  could  wear  my 
blouse,"  he  ventured. 

"Your  blouse!    Where  is  it?" 

"I  used  it  to  start  the  dam  with,"  he 
returned,  nodding  toward  the  sewer 
where  a  dirty  cloth  with  a  button  on  it 
showed  above  the  mud. 

"Well,  1 11  be—"  I  caught  the  ex- 
pectant look  on  his  face,  and  stopped  ab- 
ruptly. "I  wonder  if  any  of  the  shops 
are  open  this  late  on  Sunday?" 

"Theah's  one  that  stays  open  all  day 
just  around  the  cohnah." 

"Well,  come  on!"  I  cried;  but  he 
stood  still,  digging  his  toes  in  the  mud, 
a  thoughtful  frown  on  his  little  face. 

"Now  what  *s  the  matter  ?"  I  asked 
patiently,  sitting  down  again.  "Come, 
out  with  it !"  as  he  hesitated. 

"I  dont  ezackly  like  to  have  you  buyin* 
me  clothes,  an*  payin'  foah  Coney,  an' 
everything,"  he  said,  looking  me  straight 
in  the  eyes. 

He  was  certainly  a  funny  little  chap. 
"You  would  n't  hesitate  if  you  knew  the 
state  of  mind  I  was  in  when  I  met  you," 
I  hinted  darkly. 

"You  looked  awful,"  admitted  the  boy. 
"Was  you  contempalatin'  suicide?" 

"It  *s  a  good  thing  your  ocean  was  n't 
handy,"  I  returned  gloomily. 

"Wdl,  if  you  think—"  he  began, 
slipping  his  hand  into  mine. 

"I  know!"  I  interrupted  emphatically, 
and  we  started  for  the  little  shop  around 
the  "cohnah." 

"Think  you  not,"  I  said  as  we  ambled 
along,  the  boy  taking  five  steps  to  my 
one;  "think  you  not  that  some  appella- 
tion less  ambiguous  than  "say"  would  be 
conducive  to  a  clearer  understanding?" 
I  soberly  met  the  searching  grey  eyes 
raised  to  mine.  What  would  he  do  with 
it?  I  wondered.  Just  outside  the  shop 
door  he  paused. 

"My  name  is  Wellington  Graves,"  he 
said  politely. 

"I  am  John  Deering,"  I  returned ;  and 
his  patch  of  a  cap  came  off,  and  we 
shook  hands. 


"You  had  bettah  get  the  trousahs  pretty 
big  at  the  top,"  he  suggested  as  the  of- 
ficious clerk  held  up  a  pair  that  a  snip 
of  the  scissors  would  have  made  into 
very  fair-sized  gauntlets. 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"  'Cause  I  have  n't  had  much  break- 
fast, and  if  I  should  get  anything  to  eat, 
they  might  be  too  small." 

The  officious  clerk  laughed  uproari- 
ously, but  I  felt  an  unwonted  mist  before 
my  eyes.  Poor,  thin,  half-starved  little 
mite.  He  'd  remember  this  day  so  long 
as  he  lived ;  that  is,  if  it  did  n't  kill  him 
outright. 

We  bought  a  suit;  a  blue-and- white 
striped,  cotton  affair  that  the  boy  pro- 
nounced the  correct  thing,  persuaded 
largely,  no  doubt,  by  the  whistle  that 
dangled  from  the  blouse. 

"Shoes  and  stockings?"  I  asked,  as  he 
was  departing  in  company  of  the  clerk, 
who  had  promised  a  bath. 

"No,  thank  you,"  he  said  promptly, 
and  I  was  alone  with  my  thoughts.  They 
were  not  pleasant  ones,  and  I  had  forgot- 
ten the  existence  of  Wellington  Graves 
when  a  moist  little  hand  gripped  mine. 

"Come  on!"  he  cried  excitedly,  then 
paused  and  looked  me  over  critically. 
"You  do  look  kindah  mussed,"  he  said 
at  length,  and  his  eyes  wandered  to  the 
cheap  suits  hanging  about,  and  I  saw  the 
light  of  battle  creep  into  the  eyes  of  the 
officious  clerk. 

"They  '11  never  be  noticed  in  a  crowd," 
I  reminded  the  boy,  and  we  ran  for  a 
car. 

Will  I  ever  forget  that  day ;  or  rather, 
will  I  ever  clearly  remember  it?  It  is 
all  a  brilliant,  misty  kaleidoscope,  out  of 
which  two  things  stand  clearly:  eating 
and  rapid  motion.  We  began  at  the  en- 
trance, at  the  very  first  refreshment 
vendor,  and  conscientiously  ate  our  way 
through,  slighting  no  one,  omitting  noth- 
ing. 

We  were  dragged  through  a  tunnel  by 
an  important,  fussy  little  locomotive ;  wc 
laboriously  and  perspiringly  climbed  our 
weary  way  to  the  top  of  a  long,  water- 
flooded  inclined  plane,  only  to  be  shot 
down  it  again  with  but  little  time  to  en- 
joy the  beautiful  panorama  by  the  way; 
we   were   hurled,   a   clinging,   shrieking 
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sleigh-load,  through  the  infernal  regions, 
past  the  Old  Boy  himself  looking  as  nat- 
ural as  life ;  flung,  with  a  great  rattle 
and  bang  out  into  the  cool  air,  straight 
up  a  perpendicular  ladder,  down  the 
other  side,  thrown  this  way  and  that, 
until  we  slowed  down,  panting  and 
•breathless,  at  our  starting  place. 

We  shivered  with  pleasurable  terror  at 
Bostock's  lions,  and  trembled,  hand  in 
hand,  at  the  roar  of  Baltimore,  the  un- 
tameable.  We  tried  all  our  arts  on  the 
winkless,  smileless  creature  that  graced 
the  portals.  We  visited  the  midget  city. 
And,  throughout  the  whole  tour,  I  em- 
bellished the  grateful  Wellington,  both 
inside  and  out,  with  everything  portable 
on  which  he  rested  longing  eyes. 

The  front  of  the  blue-and-white  striped 
blouse  was  completely  obscured  by 
badges  and  medallibns,  till  he  had  as 
many  decorations  as  a  Russian  general. 
His  pockets  were  full — so  were  mine — so 
were  we.  At  last  he  wriggled  and 
writhed  about  so  that  I  asked  him  the 
cause  of  his  discomfort;  and  he  admitted 
that  his  trousers,  though  very  wide  at 
the  top,  now  choked  him.  And  I  know 
he  added  materially  to  his  collection. 
Nothing  escapied  the  bright  eyes  or  keen 
ears,  and,  regretfully,  I  many  times  saw 
his  lips  moving  as  he  carefully  repeated 
his  latest. 

**Wellington  Graves,"  I  said  at  last, 
"when  will  you  cry  enough?" 

"Dont  you  want  to  stay  and  see  huh 
lighted  up,  Mistah  Deering?"  he  asked 
wistfully. 

I  groaned  as  I  replied  that  it  was  my 
most  ardent  wish.  "Let  us  go  over  to 
that  little  park  and  rest  awhile?"  I 
begged.  "And  then  we  '11  go  at  it  again 
with  renewed  vigor." 

"Very  well,"  he  agreed. 

Dusty — dirty — sticky — and  wet,  for  it 
was  an  intensely  hot  day;  aching  with 


fatigue — feeling  like  a  boa-constrictor 
the  day  after,  I  threw  off  my  coat,  bring- 
ing my  dirty  white  vest  into  view; 
dropped  onto  a  park  seat ;  thrust  my  feet 
straight  out  in  front  of-  me,  and  tipped 
my  hat  over  my  eyes. 

The  boy  stretched  himself  out  beside 
me,  his  head  in  my  lap ;  and,  such  is  the 
guilelessness  of  childhood,  was  soon  fast 
asleep.  I  followed  soon  after,  though 
unaware  of  it ;  for  in  the  midst  of  a  hor- 
rible dream  in  which  Baltimore  was  the 
Star  and  Ruth  the  Leading  Lady,  I 
heard  her  dear  voice  declare,  with  a  note 
of  insistence  in  it: 

"But,  Mr.  Van  Sant,  I  am  sure  it  is 
he ;  I  cannot  be  mistaken !" 

"Miss  Ruth,  I  tell  you  the  man  is  in- 
toxicated! Look  at  his  attitude — his 
dress." 

"It  is  Mr.  Deering!"  she  cried  with 
conviction.  I  opened  my  eyes,  shut  my 
mouth,  and  sat  up.  A  great  automobile 
stood  within  a  few  feet  of  me.  Two  ele- 
gant, dainty  women  sat  on  the  back  seat, 
a  man  in  front ;  and  my  heart  gave  a 
great  leap  as  I  saw  the  empty  seat  at 
his  side.  There  was  a  puzzled  look  on 
Ruth's  face;  one  of  disdain  on  that  of 
the  lady  beside  her. 

I  started  to  speak;  but  there  was  a 
sudden  cessation  of  breathing  under  the 
newspaper  in  my  lap;  an  instant's  si- 
lence; and  the  boy,  very  much  dazed, 
scrambled  out. 

"Why,  Wellington  Graves;  what  are 
you  doing  here?*   gasped  Ruth. 

Wellington  Graves!  Heavens!  The 
name  had  been  vaguely  familiar  all  the 
time.  Wellington  Graves,  son  of  mil- 
lionaire Graves! 

The  boy  grinned,  then  remembered  his 
manners.  "This  is  Mistah  Deering,  Miss 
Wellington,"  he  said  sweetly ;  then  added 
with  a  little  contented  sigh:  "O,  Aunt 
Ruth,  we  've  just  had  a  hell  of  a  time!" 


Two  Sonnets 

By  Porter  Gamett 

tEitt  Boor  of  Seatti 

The  hill  lies  dark  beneath  the  sky, — one  star 

Bums  white  and  still  above  the  edge  of  Elarth 
As  shone  the  herald  star  that  told  the  birth 

Of  Him  who  died  upon  the  cross.     How  far  I 

How  very  far  and  old  it  seems !     No  moon  to  mar 
Its  brightness  shines,  and  all  the  world*8  unworth 
Is  hid  since  Sorrow  kissed  the  mouth  of  Mirth, 

And  Fate  hath  held  the  door  of  death  ajar. 

Beyond  the  hill,  in  other  eyes  that  weep, 

That  star  may  see,  thro*  tears,  a  heart  in  pain 

That  breaks  with  pity  and  that  longs  for  rest — 
For  rest  and  love — ^love,  wordless,  boundless,  deep — 
Deep  as  my  love  shall  be  when  once  again, 
I  take  the  tired  head  upon  my  breast 

In  all  our  past  of  litde  empty  years. 

No  joy  like  this,  that  on  its  quivering  wings 

Has  lifted  up  my  heart  until  it  sings, 
E*er  came  to  nourish  hope  and  banish  fears. 
Yet  was  it  bom  when,  mid  the  rush  of  spheres. 

The  Earth  first  held  the  round  in  which  it  swings ; 

It  came  as  comes  the  stream  from  many  springs. 
As  love  from  thee,  as  peace  from  many  tears. 

All  happiness  is  wonder ;  rapturously 

I  clasp  it  now  and  dream  that  so  I  strain 
Fast  to  my  heart  thy  body's  loveliness 
All  happiness  is  magic ;  witchingly 

It  winds  me  as  within  some  fairy  skein — 
I  close  my  eyes  and  lo  I  thy  lips  I  press. 


THE  (JUEAT  MINIDOKA   PROJECT,   IDAHO. 
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National  Irrigation  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest 


By  C  J.  Blanchard 

Stadadcian  U.  S.  Reclamation  Servica 


•lEWED  with  Other  parts 
of  the  Great  West,  the 
Oregon  country,  which 
properly  includes  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho, 
is  an  old  new  country. 
It  had  a  considerable  population  in  some 
of  its  valleys  long  before  we  began  to 
settle  the  Dakotas. 

Until  the  transcontinental  railroad 
broke  down  the  barriers  interposed  by 
the  treeless  plains  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Rockies  and  the  broad  stretch  of 
burning  desert,  extending  from  Wy- 
oming to  the  Cascade  Mountains,  settle- 
ment was  slow  and  confined  only  to 
the  most  venturesome  and  hardy  of  the 
pioneers.  These  pioneers,  for  the  most 
part  from  the  Middle  West,  accustomed 
as  they  were  to  ample  rainfall,  hastened 
across  the  desert  and  fixed  their  homes 
on  the  western  slope.    Up  to  a  compara- 


tively recent  time  that  vast  intermediate 
stretch  of  desert  was  regarded  as  la 
worthless  waste,  a  land  apart,  unfit  for 
the  abode  of  the  white  man.  Its  poten- 
tial value  was  never  dreamed  of  until 
the  Mormons  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  and 
the  first  fruit  growers  in  California  had 
wrought  a  miracle  through  irrigation. 

Living  so  long  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  pioneer  of  the  Oregon 
country  acquired  a  peculiar  conserva- 
tism, which  persisted  until  recently. 
While  California  and  many  other  sec- 
tions were  enthusiastically  exploiting  the 
advantages  of  their  own  favored  locali- 
ties, the  Oregon  country  was  silent.  Its 
many  attractions,  its  wonderfully  varied 
resources  were  unheralded.  Unques- 
tionably this  explains  why  this  region  as 
a  whole  is  generally  classed  as  "the  last 
low-priced  tract  of  desirable  land  located 
in  a  white  man's  country,  with  a  charm- 
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ing  climate,  left  on  this  continent  to- 
day." 

We  are  only  just  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate that  intelligent  husbandry  in  the 
rainless  portions  of  the  Oregon  country 
is  rewarded  by  as  high  returns  according 
to  investment  as  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  This  is  not  an  idle  statement. 
It  is  readily  substantiated  by  an  examina- 
tion of  county  records,  of  the  per  capita 
deposits  in  banks  or  by  the  average  value 
per  acre  of  farm  products. 

The  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  Oregon 


with  a  suddenness  most  surprising.  A 
man  who  left  Oregon  ten  years  ago  and 
returns  today  is  filled  with  amazement 
at  the  transformation  which  has  taken 
place  in  that  interval.  He  can  visit  any 
number  of  valleys  which  he  remembers 
as  the  free  range  of  his  friends  the 
stockmen,  in  which  there  was  then  no 
hint  of  agricultural  possibilities;  today 
these  valleys  contain  communities  of 
small  farms,  and  with  the  present  income 
from  a  single  orchard  he  could  have 
purchased  all  the  land  in  the  valley  ten 


WHERE  THE  WATER  IS  TAKEN   Ol'T  OF  THE  I'MATILLA   RIVER  TO  BE  STORED  IN   A   HUGE   RESRR 
VOIR   FOR   THE    UMATILLA    PROJECT.    OREGON. 


country  began  with  the  successful  con- 
struction of  a  large  irrigation  system  in 
Washington,  which  attracted  a  large 
number  of  intelligent  farmers  from  the 
.Middle  West.  The  results  which  fol- 
lowed the  efforts  of  fruit  growers  there 
were  so  remarkable  that  other  sections 
profited  by  the  example.  The  evolution 
from  the  old  methods  of  farming  on 
horseback,  when  the  wealth  of  the 
farmer  was  in  his  flocks  and  herds,  to 
the  present  system  of  intensive  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  for  special  crops,  came 


years  ago.  The  writer  has  personal 
knowledge  of  many  instances  where  land 
has  increased  in  value  from  $5  to  $1,000 
per  acre  in  that  short  period  of  time,  as 
the  result  of  the  unaided  efforts  of  men 
who  started  with  only  a  limited  ex- 
perience and  small  capital  in  fruit  grow- 
ing. These  are  not  exceptional  cases — 
they  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  dozens 
of  new  irrigated  districts  in  the  arid 
West. 

With  the  passage  of  the  National  Re- 
clamation law,  the  Oregon  country  nat- 
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Photograph   loanpd  by  Mr.   G.   Stubblefleld. 
STORAGE  DAM  AND  OUTLET  CANAL   OF  THE  UMATILLA   PROJECT,   OREGON. 


urally  became  the  objective  point  for  the 
activities  of  the  government  engineers. 
The    enormous    areas    of    public    lands 


which  are  included  in  the  boundaries  of 
Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho, 
amounting   today   to    nearly    50,000,000 


Photograph  loaned  by  Mr.   G.   Stubblefleld. 
HUGH   PIPE   LINE   WHICH   DELIVERS   WATER   TO   SOME   7000   ACRES   OF  THE    RICH    LANDS  OF   THE 

UMATILLA   PROJECT,   OREGON. 
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acres,  made  these  states  large  contribu- 
tors to  the  Reclamation  fund. 

Investigations  of  locations  for  feasible 
irrigation  works  were  begun  very  soon 
after  the  organization  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service.  At  the  present  time  the 
Government  is  actually  at  work  on  six 
projects,  two  in  each  of  these  states,  and 
such  progress  has  been  made  that  water 
is  being  applied  to  lands  under  each  irri- 


only  a  brief  description  of  these  projects. 
In  Washington,  two  valleys — the  Yak- 
ima in  the  central  and  the  Okanogan  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State — contain 
National  irrigation  projects.  The  Yak- 
ima project,  by  reason  of  the  large  area 
it  embraces  and  the  exceptional  advan- 
tages it  enjoys  in  soil,  climate  and  in 
crop  possibilities,  is  the  most  important 
of  all  of  the  National  reclamation  works. 


II!" 
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THE  .\PPLE  IS  KINO  IN  THE  YAKIMA  COUNTRY,   WASHINGTON. 
Fruit  Exhibit.    North   Yakima   Fair. 


gation  system.  It  will  require  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  complete  these  works  as 
the  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  make 
gradual  additions  to  the  irrigable  area 
of  each  project  so  that  settlement  may 
follow  quickly  the  completion  of  each 
unit. 

The  estimated  expenditures  required 
will  be  not  less  than  $50,000,000  and  the 
land  reclaimed  from  the  desert  will  ex- 
ceed 1,400,000  acres. 

The   limitations  of  space   will   permit 


Its  several  units,  when  completed,  will 
provide  water  for  500,000  acres.  It  is 
believed  that  no  richer  body  of  agri- 
cultural land  of  similar  area  can  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world.  When  the 
present  plans  of  the  Government  are 
fully  worked  out  and  the  reclaimed  areas 
are  brought  to  the  proper  state  of  cul- 
tivation, the  crop  returns  from  the  val- 
ley will  place  it  in  the  front  rank  among 
the  agricultural  districts  of  the  world. 
That  this  is  no  idle  boast,  it  will  suffice 


YAuniA  rK<UK(  T;  WAsnixuTox.    dam  ami  iiivAjjwimrvS,  sunnysipe  rAKAL. 


OWING   TO   THE   LIGHT    AND    POROUS    CHARACTER    OF   SOMK    OF   THE    RICH    LANDS.    THE   GOVERN- 
MENT   PAINSTAKINGLY    LINES    A    CANAL    WITH    CONCRETE    TO    PREVENT 
EROSION  AND  LOSS  OF  WATER. 
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to  state  that  last  year  the  returns  from 
40,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  had  a 
value  of  $2,000,000,  or  fifty  dollars  per 
acre.  The  Yakima  apples  have  won  a 
high  reputation  in  the  markets  of  the 
East  and  abroad,  and  this  product  alone 
has  given  to  the  lands  adapted  to  this 
crop,  a  value  as  high  as  the  choicest 
orange  lands  in  California.  The  wide 
variety  of  crops  produced  in  this  section, 
many  of  which  are  high  priced,  the 
favorable  climate  and  the  fertile  soil, 
predicate  a  compact  agricultural  commu- 


farmer  and  fruit  man  himself,  who  re- 
cently paid  a  visit  to  this  section,  said: 
"I  never  saw  better  looking  orchards 
or  more  perfect  fruit  in  my  life  than  in 
the  Okanogan  country." 

In  Oregon  two  irrigation  projects  of 
the  Government  are  under  way.  One  of 
these,  the  Umatilla  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  state,  is  especially  attractive 
by  reason  of  its  advantageous  location  to 
transportation,  its  low  altitude  and  its 
favorable  climate.  The  irrigable  lands, 
which  are  less  than  500  feet  above  sea 


TOWN  or   KLAMATH   FALLS,    KLAMATH    PROJECT,    OREGON. 


nity  possessing  the  advantages  of  both 
rural  and  urban  life. 

The  Okanogan  project  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state  embraces  about 
16,000  acres.  This  section  has  been 
called  the  California  of  the  Northwest. 
Notwithstanding  its  northern  latitude, 
the  climate  is  eminently  adapted  to  fruit 
growing.  The  proud  boast  of  the  valle;; 
is  that  in  twenty  years  there  has  never 
been  a  crop  failure  from  frost.  The  or- 
chards in  cultivation  are  models  oi  'Hor- 
ticultural intelligence  and  in  quality  and 
perfection  of  fruit,  as  well  as  in  the 
yields  are  not  excelled. 

United     States    Senator    Tillman,    a 


level,  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Columbia  River,  which  is  navigable 
throughout  the  year.  The  Oregon  Rail- 
road and  Navigation  Company's  line 
traverses  the  project,  reaching  the  east- 
ern, western  and  northern  markets,  and 
just  across  the  Columbia  a  new  branch 
of  the  Hill  System  gives  direct  con- 
nection with  the  large  cities  of  Montana 
and  Minnesota.  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Port- 
land and  Spokane  are  each  within  easy 
shipping  distance. 

With  a  growing  season  in  duration 
comparable  with  Southern  California, 
with  warm  summers  and  mild  winters, 
and  a  soil  of  great  fertility,  the  Umatilla 
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A  CANAL  OF  THE  KLAMATH  rROJKCT,  OREGON. 


lands  are  certain  to  prove  attractive  to     ize  his  crops.    With  early  vegetables  and 
the  scientific  farmer  who  would  special-     small  fruits  ready  for  market  weeks  in 


KLAMATH  PR0JF:CT,   ORECION. 
Intake  Gates,  Gate  House  and  Concrete-Lined  Main  CanaL 
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Photograph  loaned  b.r   Mr.   G.   StubblefieW. 
OUTLET,   OB  GATE,    STATION    OF  THE  STORAGE   DAM.    UMATILLA    PROJECT.    OREGON. 


KLAMATH  PROJECT,   OREGON. 
GIInip8«'  of  Lnke  Kwauna   From  Town  of  Klainuth   Flails. 
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advance  of  other  valleys  iji  the  North- 
west, the  truck  fanner  is  assured  rich 
returns  from  small  tracts.  As  in  the 
Yakima  and  Okanogan  country,  the  di- 
versity of  crops,  heavy  yields  and  high 
prices  predicate  the  subdivision  of  the 
Umatilla  land  into  holdings  of  five, 
ten  and  twenty  acres.  An  agricultural 
development  is  promised  here  which  in 
time  will  approach  that  of  many  sections 
of  Southern  California  where  the  con- 
ditions of  living  are  nearly  ideal.  At 
the  present  time  the  opportunities  here 
for  the  small  farmer  are  exceptionally 
good. 

Oregon's   second   project — the   Klam- 


San  Francisco  will  then  be  near  at 
hand. 

Idaho,  the  "Gem  of  the  Mountains/* 
very  early  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
Government  and  work  has  been  pro- 
ceeding actively  on  two  large  projects 
since  1904.  One  of  these,  the  Minidoka, 
was  partially  completed  last  fall  and  is 
supplying  water  to  60,000  acres  today. 
Ultimately  it  will  embrace  300.000  acres. 
These  lands  are  located  on  both  sides 
of  the  Snake  River  in  Cassia  and  Lin- 
coln Counties  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state. 

A  transformation  little  less  than  mar- 
velous has  followed  the  initiation  of  this 


A    TYPICAL    RECLAMATION  PROJECT  HOME. 
Ranch  of  R.   D.   Young,  KuniiyaUIo  Vulh'y,   Washington. 


ath,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  is 
especially  inviting  to  the  dairyman  and 
the  stockgrower.  The  location  is  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  state 
and  appeals  strongly  to  those  who  love 
the  mountains  and  the  forests.  To  the 
farmer  accustomed  to  operate  large 
areas,  whose  interests  are  in  livestock, 
the  Klamath  country  has  decided  ad- 
vantages. The  irrigable  lands  are  sur- 
rounded by  vast  areas  of  public  land, 
free  commons  for  his  stock,  and  the  crop 
productions  are  those  which  go  to  make 
stock  raising  and  dairying  profitable. 
With  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  now 
nearly  completed,  land  values  are  cer- 
tain to  go  up,  as  the  great  markets  of 


great  work,  and  while  it  has  a  parallel 
in  the  opening  of  a  large  irrigation  sys- 
tem by  private  enterprise  in  that  section 
a  year  previous,  it  is  nevertheless  worthy 
of  note. 

In  1904  the  Minidoka  tract  was  an 
uninhabited,  dusty,  sagebrush  plain — a 
spot  forbidding,  desolate  and  uninviting. 
Today  the  land  embraced  by  the  lines  of 
canals  is  dotted  with  farm  houses  and 
three  towns  containing  125  business 
houses  have  sprung  up.  A  new  railroad 
traverses  the  whole  tract  and  not  less 
than  4,000  people  are  now  living  where 
four  years  ago  there  was  no  habitation. 
The  irrigation  works  when  completed 
will  supply  a  large  amount  of  electric 
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AN    l»K)-F()OT   TRAMWAY    ON    THE    TAKIMA 

PROJECT,    WASHINGTON. 

Used    to   Transport    Men   and    Material   Out   of 

Tleton   Canyon. 


power  for  municipal  and  manufacturing 
purposes.  This  power  will  be  cheap 
enough  so  that  the  farmer  may  utilize  it 
for  lighting  and  for  operating  his  farm 
machinery.  It  will  undoubtedly  attract 
manufacturers  to  this  new 
field.  A  large  area  of  state 
land,  to  be  watered  by  the 
project,  is  to  be  sold  at 
auction  in  the  near  future, 
affording  opportunities  for 
new  settlers  to  acquire 
homes  on  very  easy  terms. 
The  lands  are  adapted  for 
general  farming;  all  the 
products  of  the  north  tem- 
perate zone  do  well  here. 

Idaho's  most  important 
and  largest  irrigation  pro- 
ject is  known  as  the  Pay- 
ette-Boise and  is  situated 
in  the  well-settled  and 
prosperous  valleys  of  the 
Payette  and  Boise  Rivers. 
The  irrigable  area  em- 
braces nearly  400,000  acres 


of  the  richest  and  most  valuable  agricul- 
tural lands  in  the  state.  It  is  an  old 
settled  community  where  agriculture  has 
already  become  an  exact  science.  The 
Government  lands  are  practically  all 
settled  upon,  but  under  the  terms  of  a 
contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior many  large  land-owners  have 
agreed  to  subdivide  their  holdings  into 
small  farms  and  to  dispose  of  them  to 
bona  fide  settlers. 

These  pleasant  valleys  offer  special 
attractions  to  farmers  of  all  classes. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  adapted  to 
fruit  growing.  Apples,  pears,  peaches, 
prunes  and  cherries  are  profitable  crops. 
In  some  parts  a  variety  of  finely  fla- 
vored cantaloupes  has  attained  a  wide 
popularity.  The  dairy  industry  should 
attract  those  inclined  to  this  pursuit. 
An  attractive  feature  of  this  section  to 
the  newcomer  is  the  very  intelligent  class 
of  people  who  are  residing  there  now. 
They  come  largely  from  the  Middle 
West,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  being  well 
represented.  They  are  progressive  and 
prosperous  and  there  is  a  community  of 
interest  and  a  pride  in  everything  that 
pertains  to  their  locality  which  is  most 
noticeable. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make 
comparisons  of  the  several  irrigated  dis- 
tricts of  the  Northwest.  Each  possesses 
advantages  and  attractions  peculiarly  its 
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own.  The  homeseeker  will  do  well  to 
make  a  personal  inspection  before  de- 
termining upon  a  location. 

The  attention  of  the  prospective  set- 
tler is  called  to  a  few  important  facts  in 
connection  with  these  projects.  Owing 
to  the  numerous  attractive  features  of 
soil  and  climate,  the  public  lands  em- 
braced in  the  first  units  of  the  Govern- 
ment works  were  very  quickly  disposed 
of  and  are  occupied  by  settlers.  To  ac- 
quire lands  the  newcomer  must  purchase 
from  present  owners.  Prices  vary  from 
$35  per  acre  and  up  for  raw  land,  to  as 
high  as  $2,500  per  acre  for  orchards  in 
bearing. 

The  homeseeker  must  needs  have 
money,  the  amount  depending  upon  the 
location  he  selects  and  the  kind  of  farm- 
ing he  chooses  to  engage  in.  The 
amount  should  not  be  less  than  $1,000  in 


cash  and  equipment,  and  the  more  he 
has  in  excess  of  that  the  greater  his 
chance  of  early  success.  These  pro- 
jects cannot  be  regarded  as  offering 
much  opportunity  to  the  penniless.  It 
requires  money,  work  and  time  to 
change  raw  desert-land  into  producing 
orchards.  The  irrigated  sections  herein 
described  are  attracting  a  class  of  intel- 
ligent, moderately  well-to-do  farmers 
and  horticulturists  who  are  seeking 
homes  in  a  region  where  harvests  are 
assured,  where  life  is  free  from  the  iso- 
lation and  loneliness  and  the  monotonous 
daily  grind  which  characterizes  the  exist- 
ence of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Government 
invites  this  class  of  settlers  to  investigate 
and  inquiries  addressed  to  The  Statis- 
tician, Reclamation  Service,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  will  be  promptly  answered. 


The  Case  of  Jim  Moran 


By  John  Richelsen 


OVERNOR  HOOD  made 
no  attempt  to  conceal  his 
anxiety  as  he  turned  to 
the  last  document  re- 
maining on  the  table  be- 

fore  him. 

"We  have  come  to  the  Moran  applica- 
tion," he  informed  the  members  of  the 
Pardon  Board,  "and  we  must  decide  on 
it  this  afternoon." 

These  men  were  to  be  free  from  all 
outside  influences  as  they  determined 
where  mercy  might  open  the  iron  hand 
of  the  law  without  detriment  to  the 
safety  of  the  Commonwealth.  Yet  it 
was  impossible  to  eliminate  all  pressure. 
As  soon  as  the  name  of  Jim  Moran  was 
spoken,  the  Governor's  advisors  moved 
uneasily.  Senator  Miles  was  the  first 
to  break  the  silence,  pushing  back  his 
chair  and  rising  with  gravity. 

"I  protest  against  playing  havoc  with 
the  sanctity  of  the  law,"  he  declared  with 


considerable  feeling.  "This  clamor  for 
a  pardon  has  been  manufactured  by 
Moran's  lawyers,  abetted  by  the  'senti- 
mental-slush' writers  on  several  of  our 
yellow  journals. 

"We  do  not  convict  Jim  Moran. 
After  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  by  jury, 
reviewed  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  sus- 
tained, he  has  been  condemned.  No 
vital  reasons  for  reversing  these  de- 
cisions are  to  be  found  in  this  applica- 
tion.   I  shall  vote  against  a  pardon." 

When  Senator  Miles  resumed  his  seat, 
Governor  Hood  asked  his  personal 
friend,  Dr.  Long:  "Have  you  reached  a 
conclusion  ?" 

**Yes ;  I  'm  in  favor  of  the  pardon." 
Dr.  Long  promptly  replied.  "To  me  the 
transcript  of  the  trial  proves  that  the 
defense  of  insanity  should  have  received 
better  consideration.  Jim  Moran's 
mother  testified  that  when  her  son  was 
five  years   old   he   fell   from   a    second- 
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story  window,  striking  his  head  on  the 
pavement. 

''Remember  the  defence  had  no  ahen- 
ists  to  lay  emphasis  on  this  testimony. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  if  Jim  Moran, 
or  his  family,  had  possessed  the  means, 
this  evidence  would  have  been  presented 
with  telling  force.  You  will  also  recall 
that  Jim  Moran  was  in  an  epileptic  fit 
when  Watchman  Hogan*s  friend  rushed 
to  the  scene  of  the  murder. 

"It  is  admitted  that  Jim  Moran  was 
stealing  lead  water-pipes  just  previous  to 
the  tragedy  of  Watchman  Hogan's 
death.  But  it  was  alleged,  with  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  create  at  least  a  reason- 
able doubt  of  sanity,  that  Moran  had  al- 
ways believed  red-haired  people  were  his 
enemies.  Seven  men  testified  to  this 
fact ;  one  of  whom  had  suffered  severely 
from  the  existence  of  this  delusion.  And 
Hogan,  the  watchman,  had  red  hair. 

"Moran  should  have  been  committed 
to  our  State  Institution  for  the  Insane," 
Dr.  Long  concluded,  "but  the  District 
Attorney  thwarted  that  move  and  insist- 
ed on  the  gallows.  For  my  part,  I  be- 
lieve Moran  saw  Hogan  approach  men- 
acingly, and  thought  his  deadly  enemy 
was  about  to  attack  him;  so,  in  a  mis- 
taken notion  of  self-defence  he  knifed 
Hogan.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  em- 
phatically favor  the  pardon." 

Governor  Hood  scanned  the  faces  of 
the  other  members,  to  see  whether  Dr. 
Long's  words  had  influenced  them.  He 
sincerely  regretted  that  the  argument  had 
not  been  strong  enough  to  bring  convic- 
tion to  his  own  mind. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  a  newspaper  man  and 
politician,  now  turned  toward  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

"I  'm  in  favor  of  the  pardon,  too,"  he 
announced,  decisively.  "Not  that  I  take 
any  stock  in  this  insanity  plea,  but  sim- 
ply because  it 's  better,  if  there  *s  any 
doubt  at  all,  to  let  ninety-nine  guilty  men 
escape  rather  than  hang  one  innocent 
man." 

He  hesitated  a  moment;  then  blurted 
out  in  a  censorious  tone : 

"You  know.  Governor,  we  have  n't 
used  up  our  allowance  since  the  mistake 
about  Bud  Taylor!     And — " 

"What's     that?"      Governor      Hood 


flashed,  overcome  with  anger.  The  stab 
of  a  knife  could  not  have  wounded  him 
more  deeply.  With  an  effort  he  re- 
gained sufficient  control  over  himself  to 
thrust  back :  "You  ve  no  business  to  dig 
up  that  affair,  Ferguson,  and  I  wont  take 
it  from  you  or  anyone  else,  understand  ?*' 

Governor  Hood  had  supposed  that 
none  of  these  men  would  be  so  discour- 
teous as  to  speak  of  the  Bud  Taylor  inci- 
dent, even  if  necessarily  their  thoughts 
were  occupied  with  it.  But  Ferguson, 
he  recalled,  had  cast  the  one  vote  in 
favor  of  Bud  Taylor.  Evidently  he  could 
not  resist  the  opportunity  for  emphasiz- 
ing that  he  had  been  right. 

"Excuse  me,"  Governor  Hood  apolo- 
gized to  the  other  members  of  the  Board, 
"but  I  can  *t  tolerate  any  reference  to  the 
subject  just  broached.  A  man  is  no  kind 
of  a  man  if  he  can  *t  do  his  duty  today, 
without  being  cowed  by  something  from 
yesterday." 

As  if  taking  up  a  challenge,  Ferguson 
replied :  "I  dont  want  Moran *s  blood  on 
my  head.  The  people  of  this  state  look 
to  us  to  extend  this  clemency.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  voice  of  the  people.  'Vox 
populi,  vox  Dei/  " 

Two  sleepless  nights  the  Governor  had 
already  passed  through,  trying  to  form  a 
just  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  appli- 
cation. From  the  very  beginning,  this 
case  had  been  gall  and  wormwood  for 
him.  He  determined  to  divest  himself  of 
the  exclusive  responsibility. 

"Before  Mr.  McCIurkin  speaks,"  Gov- 
ernor Hood  explained,  arising  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  "I  wish  to  say  that  al- 
though the  law  has  determined  your 
duties  on  this  Board  as  merely  advisory, 
I  will  yield  to  the  decision  any  three  of 
you  may  agree  upon  this  afternoon.  Dr. 
Long  and  Mr.  Ferguson  have  favored  a 
pardon,  while  Senator  Miles  has  opposed 
it. — Mr.  McCIurkin,  I  *11  have  to  put  this 
burden  on  you,  if  you  have  come  to  a 
positive  conclusion." 

John  McCIurkin  was  a  mill-owner 
who  had  worked  his  way  up  from  a 
newsboy  to  his  present  proud  position  as 
the  leading  business  man  of  the  state. 
That  he  had  learned  to  have  confidence 
in  himself,  was  shown  in  every  feature 
of  his  clean-shaven  face,  and  by  twtvy 
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movement  of  his  heavy-set  body.  He  was 
prompt  in  answering  the  Governor's  pro- 
posal. 

"If  Senator  Miles  doesn't  change, 
there'll  never  be  three  of  us  to  recom- 
mend this  pardon,"  he  announced.  "I 
refuse  to  be  carried  away  by  any  of  the 
nonsense  we  have  heard  outside  of  this 
room,  or  the  special  pleading  that  has 
been  done  here. 

"I  dont  believe,  like  Editor  Ferguson, 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice 
of  God— :I  think  that's  what  the  Latin 
means.  The  people  wanted  Pilate  to 
loose  Barrabas,  you  remember,  and  Bar- 
rabas,  like  Moran,  was  guilty  of  murder. 

"I  had  Moran's  attorney  call  on  me 
and  became  persuaded  from  my  inter- 
view with  him,  that  the  plea  of  insanity 
is  all  farce.  This  business  of  insane  de- 
lusions about  red-haired  people  is  pure 
invention.  Those  witnesses  who  swore 
about  Moran's  antics,  all  belong  to  that 
same  nest  of  criminals,  married  and  in- 
termarried, from  which  Bud  Tay — " 

Everything  in  the  room  swam  before 
the  Governor's  eyes.  Were  these  men 
going  to  insist  upon  insulting  him? 

Mr.  McClurkin  had  stopped  the  mo- 
ment Governor  Hood  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Governor  Hood,"  he  checked  him- 
self, "I  had  no  intention  of  wounding 
your  feelings.  I  think  you  are  too  sen- 
sitive about  that  affair — but  that 's  your 
business,  of  course.  The  name,  just 
then,  was  merely  a  slip  of  the  tongue." 

Chagrined  over  the  situation  in  which 
he  found  himself,  and  disappointed  be- 
cause the  Board  was  of  no  real  help  to 
him,  yet  the  Governor  was  relieved  to 
understand  that  no  intentional  insult  had 
been  offered. 

"My  opinion  is,"  McClurkin  finished, 
"that  these  cronies  of  Moran's  would 
perjure  themselves  any  day,  for  their 
own  protection.  I  can  't  sanction  a  par- 
don." 

As  it  was  plain,  from  the  countenances 
of  the  men,  that  they  were  hopelessly 
divided.  Governor  Hood  realized  that  he 
would  have  to  tread  the  wine-press 
alone. 

"I  am  sorry  that  you  could  not  relieve 
me  of  the  burden  of  this  decision,"  he 
confessed,  as  they  arose  to  adjourn,  "still 


I  thank  you  for  your  frankness."  In  re- 
sponse to  his  summons,  a  secretary  came 
from  an  adjoining  room.  "Send  word  to 
the  Warden,"  Governor  Hood  told  him, 
"to  make  all  preparations  for  the  execu- 
tion on  Thursday.  The  application  for 
the  pardon  of  Jim  Moran  is  denied." 

Long  after  the  other  members  had  de- 
parted, the  Governor  remained  in  the 
room.  He  dreaded  the  responsibility  he 
was  forced  to  assume,  yet  determined 
that,  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty,  only 
conscience  and  the  reasonable  deductions 
from  facts  as  proven  should  sway  him. 
Argument  and  reason,  he  welcomed ;  but 
to  permit  himself  to  be  influenced  by 
superstition,  or  fear,  or  maudlin  senti- 
ment, would  be  treason  to  his  office  and 
his  God.  In  coming  to  this  frame  of 
mind,  however,  he  knew  how  great 
would  be  the  weight  of  the  burden  dur- 
ing the  eternity  of  time  stretching  from 
this  Tuesday  afternoon  to  the  coming 
Thursday  morning  at  eight  o'clock — the 
time  designated  in  the  writ  of  execution. 
He  hoped  the  pressure  against  his  better 
judgment  would  not  be  unexpectedly  in- 
creased, for — well,  he  knew  he  was  hu- 
man. It  was  dark  when  he  folded  to- 
gether his  papers  and  left  the  room. 

In  the  corridor  a  group  of  men  were 
waiting  for  him.  Governor  Hood  knew 
them  all,  and  usually  stopped  to  speak; 
but  tonight,  wearied  in  body  and  soul, 
he  motioned  them  away. 

"No  news  this  evening,  gentlemen, 
except  that  the  application  for  the  par- 
don of  Jim  Moran  is  refused." 

"That 's  ancient  history.  Governor," 
one  of  the  men  protested.  "We  Ve  sold 
out  a  whole  edition  of  that  news." 

The  reporter  held  up  a  paper  which 
announced  in  flaring  head-line:  PAR- 
DON REFUSED. 

"You  are  getting  all  the  blame  for  this 
refusal,"  the  reporter  urged.  "It  is 
claimed  that  you  opposed  the  whole 
Board." 

The  Governor  gave  no  reply  as  he 
passed  out  of  the  building.  Not,  how- 
ever, until  he  had  fought  his  way  to  his 
home,  was  he  freed  from  annoyance.  Va- 
rious benevolent  and  religious  societies 
had  been  induced  to  take  action  demand- 
ing clemency.     The  people  expected  him 
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to  yield  whether  the  Board  recommend- 
ed the  pardon  or  not.  The  newspapers 
tried  to  turn  criticism  from  themselves, 
for  inspiring  this  confidence,  by  accus- 
ing him  of  duplicity,  and  of  unreason- 
able and  immoral  stubbornness.  Every- 
where he  found  himself  maligned  and 
slandered.  Moran's  attorneys  evidently 
calculated  upon  riding  into  prominence, 
whichever  way  the  case  terminated. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  after  various 
attempts  had  been  made  to  bring  unfair 
pressure  upon  him.  Governor  Hood  re- 
fused to  see  callers.  But  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  his  secretary  re- 
ported that  Senator  Miles  wished  to 
speak  to  him  over  the  telephone. 

"This  is  Governor  Hood,"  he  replied 
to  the  inquiry,  a  moment  later.  "What 
can  I  do  for  you,  Senator  Miles?" 

"I  have  concluded  to  acquiesce  in  the 
Moran  matter,^  Governor.  I  change  my 
vote  so  as  to  make  it  in  favor  of  grant- 
ing the  pardon." 

Governor  Hood  was  nonplussed.  "On 
what  grounds  have  you  come  to  this 
conclusion.  Senator? — Do  you  really  be- 
lieve  Moran   was  insane?" 

The  hesitation  at  the  other  end  was 
noticeable.  "You  agreed  to  yield  to  any 
three  of  us  and — well,  I  dont  believe 
Moran  is  insane,  but  I  have  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  for  thinking  it  wise  to 
change  my  position ;  and,  as  your  friend, 
I  earnestly  urge  you  to  agree  with  the 
majority  of  the  Board." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  are  in 
favor  of  setting  a  condemned  murderer 
free,  without  any  legal  or  moral  reason 
for  doing  so?  What  am  I  to  think  of 
such  a  state  of  affairs?  Anyway,  the 
province  of  the  Board  is  purely  advisory. 
If  you  have  anything  helpful  to  offer  me, 
I  would  be  grateful,  but — " 

"Now,  Governor,  you  are  not  willing 
to  hear  my  reasons,  that 's  all.  You  get 
angry  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to 
mention  a  certain  name  without  which 
several  of  us  can  *t  explain  ourselves." 

"Very  well,  Senator  Miles,  but  I  'm 
not  going  to  yield  my  sense  of  duty  to 
that  kind  of  pressure.    Good-bye." 

Bitterly  Governor  Hood  reflected  that 
if  a  man  ever  showed  a  sore  spot,  it  was 
the  disposition  of  human  nature  to  center 


every  attack  on  that  one  place.  It  was 
not  his  intention,  he  reassured  himself, 
to  be  stubborn  or  unreasonable,  but,  with 
the  responsibility  of  supreme  executive 
power  resting  on  his  shoulders,  he  must 
be  honest  and  scrupulously  maintain  his 
own  judgment  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
wishing  to  eliminate  even  the  faintest 
possibility  of  being  mistaken,  he  decided, 
on  his  way  home,  to  see  Moran  in  his 
cell  at  the  penitentiary. 

An  hour  later,  Governor  Hood  left  his 
closed  carriage  and  met  the  Warden. 
Learning  that  the  Chaplain  was  with 
Moran,  Governor  Hood  accompanied  by 
the  Warden,  made  his  way  through  the 
corridor. 

The  Chaplain,  being  very  near  sighted, 
did  not  recognize  the  Governor  and  con- 
tinued the  conversation  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  the  prisoner. 

"You  know,  Jim,"  he  declared.  "God 
can  yet  touch  the  conscience  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  compel  him  to  change  his  de- 
cision.    Keep  a  brave  heart." 

"You  bet  I  will.    Thanks!" 

"But  it  may  be  that  you  must  die;  and 
it  would  n't  be  well  to  go  before  the 
Great  Judge  with  any  unconfessed  sins 
against  you.  If  there  are  any  such,  you 
should  now  admit  them." 

"I  never  did  nothin'  to  be  ashamed  of." 

"In  God's  sight,  you  still  say  that  you 
had  no  knowledge  of  what  you  were 
doing  when  you  stabbed  Watchman 
Hogan  ?" 

As  the  Chaplain  was  finishing  this 
question,  Governor  Hood  stepped  for- 
ward slightly,  to  see  into  the  cell. 

Jim  Moran  immediately  looked  up, 
sidewise,  with  a  shrinking  glance.  He 
moved  uneasily,  quickly  again  letting  his 
eyes  return  to  the  floor  at  his  feet. 

The  Chaplain  hesitated.  Warden 
Havener  explained :  "Go  right  on,  Chap- 
lain, and  ask  your  questions ;  dont  let  us 
interfere  with  you." 

"Jim,"  the  Chaplain  repeated,  "you 
declare,  in  the  face  of  death,  that  you 
did  not  know  what  you  were  doing?" 

"Yep,"  the  prisoner  replied,  not  rais- 
ing his  head. 

Governor  Hood  laid  a  hand  on  the 
Warden's  arm  and  they  both  started 
away  from  the  cell. 
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"Innocent  men  have  been  condemned 
and  executed,"  the  Chaplain  continued. 
"No  one  knows  better  than  you,  how 
Governor  Hood  refused  a  pardon  for 
poor  Bud  Taylor  who — '* 

"Chaplain  Clark !  I  'm  Governor 
Hood!"  The  harassed  Executive  sent 
the  words  cutting  through  the  long,  sil- 
ent corridors,  which  in  turn  multiplied 
the  angry  tones  until  they  ended  in  a 
riot  of  echoes.    "I  want  to  see  you." 

The  three  walked  beyond  ear-shot  of 
those  in  death-row,  and  then  Governor 
Hood  turned  to  the  Chaplain.  "I  ap- 
pointed you  to  look  after  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  prisoners,  not  to  encour- 
age them  against  the  authorities.  You 
have  no  right  to  tell  a  prisoner  that  any- 
one in  power  made  a  mistake." 

The  Chaplain  interrupted:  "My  res- 
ignation will  be  in  your  hands  tomorrow 
morn — " 

"It  will  be  accepted."  Governor  Hood 
reached  for  his  hat. 

"Just  one  word,  though,"  Chaplain 
Clark  called.  "I  *m  your  friend  in  say- 
ing that  this  is  one  case  where  it  would 
be  becoming  in  you  to  grant  a  pardon, 
no  matter  what  might  be  your  or  my  per- 
sonal convictions." 

The  Warden  accompanied  Governor 
Hood  to  the  door.  "Not  likely  to  be  any 
change  in  plans,  is  there.  Governor?" 

"There  '11  be  no  change.  Warden." 

Reaching  the  street,  Governor  Hood 
commanded  to  be  driven  to  his  home. 
The  hours  after  dinner  dragged  slowly; 
it  was  impossible  to  find  an  interesting 
book.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  he 
retired.  At  half  past  two  he  again  arose, 
being  unable  to  sleep  or  find  rest. 

Without  any  fault  on  his  part,  he  had 
once  made  a  mistake  in  such  a  matter  as 
this  with  which  he  was  wrestling.  He 
had  never  been  able  altogether  to  forget, 
though  the  wound  had  partly  closed.  The 
incidents  since  Tuesday  afternoon  had 
opened  that  wound  afresh.  He  heard  the 
city  hall  clock  strike  four,  without  gain- 
ing any  inclination  for  sleep. 

Bud  Taylor?  He  thought  of  how  he 
had  stood  firm  against  a  pardon.  Bud 
Taylor  had  been  convicted  and  executed 
for  killing  his  father  in  a  drunken  fit  of 
rage.    A  few  months  ago,  a  dying  scoun- 


drel confessed  that  he  had  committed 
the  murder  and  had  placed  the  gun  in 
Bud  Taylor's  hands  while  the  latter  was 
too  stupid  from  drink  to  know  what  was 
being  done. 

"God  knows  I  want  to  do  what  is 
right,"  he  reflected.  "I  wish  I  could  be- 
lieve Moran  insane.  This  is  too  much 
responsibility  for  me  to  carry,  under  the 
circumstances." 

Stepping  across  the  hall  to  the  li- 
brary, he  telephoned  the  Warden  to  send 
the  hourly  reports  of  Moran's  condition. 
He  returned  to  the.  other  room  and 
penned  a  few  words  to  his  wife,  who 
was  staying  at  a  nearby  summer  resort, 
promising  to  come  to  her  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  "She  knows,"  he  thought,  "the 
bitterness  of  the  cup  which  is  being 
pressed  to  my  lips." 

The  Warden's  reports  were  brought 
in,  covering  Moran's  condition  since  six 
o'clock  on  the  previous  evening.  The 
first  paper  read: 

A  hearty  supper  served  at  seven  o'clock, 
consisting  of  fried  chicken,  baked  potatoes, 
peas — 

and  a  long  list  of  other  victuals,  ending 
with  three  kinds  of  desert. 

Governor  Hood  thought  of  his  own 
condition.  Hardly  a  bite  of  nourishment 
had  he  taken  since  yesterday  morning. 

He  turned  to  the  next  report: 

At  eight  o'clock.  No.  61  hearing  Scrip- 
ture read  by  Chaplain.  Orders  a  special 
breakfast  to  consist  of — 

another  long  list — 

To  be  served  at  seven  o'clock. 

Next  followed  this  memorandum : 

At  nine  o'clock  No.  61  sleeping  soundly. 

There  was  the  same  report  for  ten 
o'clock,  eleven  o'clock,  twelve  o'clock, 
one  o'clock,  two  o'clock,  three  o'clock 
and  four  o'clock. 

"Sleeping  soundly,"  Governor  Hood 
groaned  in  spirit.  "And  here  am  I,  a 
nervous  wreck,  unable  to  rest  a  moment. 
Why  can  't  I  get  some  sleep  and  then 
go  to  see  Elizabeth?" 

The  telephone  in  the  library  rang  in- 
sistently.    The  butler  did  not  seem  to 
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hear  it,  and  mechanically  Governor  Hood 
arose  and  answered. 

"You,  Mr.  McClurkin!"  he  cried  in 
surprise,  as  he  recognized  the  voice  of 
the  hard-headed  business  man  on  the 
Pardon  Board. 

"Are  you  going  to  grant  the  pardon  ?" 
McCIurkin  questioned. 

"What  are  you  asking  that  for?'' 

"Have  you  read  any  of  the  newspapers 
on  this  case,  lately?*' 

"No." 

"Well  now,  Governor,  you  understand 
my  position,  but  you  ought  to  know 
about  the  strange  fatality  that  links  Bud 
Taylor   with — " 

"Damn  Bud  Taylor  I'* 

As  he  jammed  back  the  receiver,  a 
nervous  chill  shook  him  from  head  to 
foot.  He  felt  perspiration  breaking  out 
on  his  face  and  hands,  and  he  tore  off  the 
collar  that  threatened  to  prevent  his 
breathing.  His  eyes  throbbed  with  shoot- 
ing pains.  It  seemed  as  if  the  bones  of 
his  legs  were  caving  in  under  the  weight 
of  his  body.  The  nervous  breakdown, 
he  realized,  had  at  last  come. 

Hardly  had  he  dropped  to  his  chair, 
when  the  Warden  was  ushered  into  the 
room. 

Governor  Hood  tried  to  regain  a  grip 
on  himself.  "You  have  everything  pre- 
pared for  the  execution  ?"  he  asked,  neg- 
lecting an  exchange  of  greetings. 

"Everything  is  waiting  for  Moran  to 
wake  up.  Governor.  You  're  at  work 
early  this  morning — but  you  dont  look 
well." 

"I  'm  not  feeling  well,"  Governor 
Hood  admitted,  shuddering  at  the 
thought  of  Moran  sleeping  peacefully  on 
the  brink  of  eternity.  "The  prisoner 
seems  the  least  concerned  of  any  of  us," 
he  observed,  trying  to  quiet  himself. 

"He  's  sure  he  '11  be  pardoned.  His 
lawyers  fill  him  with  that  all  the  time. 
They  're  not  reckoning  enough  on  your 
backbone — though  the  better  class  of  cit- 
izens understand  this." 

Gk)vernor  Hood  suppressed  a  cynical 
smile  as  he  thought  of  his  wretched  con- 
dition, so  close  to  a  collapse,  and  con- 
trasted it  with  the  popular  conception  of 
his  serene  stubbornness. 

"I  hate  to  bother  you,  Governor,"  the 


Warden  continued,  after  a  moment,  "and 
it 's  no  particular  request  of  mine--but  I 
couldn't  shake  off  Jim  Moran's  wife 
from  driving  to  the  house  here  with  me. 
I  had  to  promise  her  I  would  ask  you 
for  an  interview  with  her.  She  's  out- 
side, waiting,  if  you  want  to  see  her." 

Governor  Hood  did  not  trust  himself 
to  make  any  reply  beyond  a  negative  nod 
of  his  head. 

"You  know  who  she  is,  dont  you?" 
the  Warden  insisted. 

"No,  I  dont  know  and  dont  want  to 
know.  It 's  nearly  seven,  and  I  guess 
you  better — " 

A  sharp  rap  at  the  door  raised  Gov- 
ernor Hood  to  his  feet.  "Warden,"  he 
cried,  "if  that  woman  comes  in  here  I  '11 
dismiss  you  from  office !" 

The  Warden  had  already  sprung  for- 
ward to  intercept  the  entrance  of  any 
unwelcome  visitor. 

"You,  Dr.  Long !"  Governor  Hood  ex- 
claimed, relieved  to  see  his  friend. 

"I  've  just  learned,"  Dr.  Long  gasped, 
"that  you  dont  know  Jim  Moran  married 
Bud  Taylor's  widow!  Is  that  so?  You 
ought  to  have  been  informed  of  this 
strange  fatality  long  ago!  I  can't  un- 
derstand why  some  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  did  not  tell  you!" 

Governor  Hood  tried  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  this  frightful  announcement. 
"What 's  this  ?"  he  demanded,  turning  to 
the  Warden. 

"Bud  Taylor's  widow  married  Moran 
six  months  ago.  The  papers  are  full  of 
it,  but  I  understood  you  did  n't  read 
them.  That 's  the  reason  she  wanted  to 
see  you.  She  thought  that  since  her 
first  husband  was  executed  without 
being  guilty,  maybe  you  'd  square  things 
by  pardoning  her  second  husband." 

The  woman  who,  by  his  mistake,  had 
been  robbed  of  her  first  husband,  now 
pleading  for  her  second  husband  whom 
indeed  some  men  believed  to  be  insane? 
What  a  stroke  of  fate! 

Governor  Hood  realized  that  what  he 
would  do  must  be  done  quickly ;  not  only 
because  the  time  for  the  execution  was 
near  at  hand,  but  also  because  his  avail- 
able strength  was  nearly  exhausted. 

"But  the  man 's  guilty  of  murder," 
Governor  Hood  protestied,  "and  it  isn't 
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right  for  me  to  let  a  former  mistake 
overshadow  my  judgment!" 

"The  Pardon  Board  is  unanimous  in 
recommending  this,  Governor.  Even 
McClurkin  joins  us.  It  is  most  unusual 
for  a  Governor  to  refuse  under  such  con- 
ditions. You  ought  not  to  insist  upon 
taking  such  a  responsibility  again.  Bud 
Taylor's  widow  would  like  to  plead  with 
you,  not  twice  to — " 

"Dont!"  Governor  Hood  commanded. 
He  dashed  with  his  pen  to  the  bottom  of 
the  paper  before  him.  "Moran  is  par- 
doned!" he  groaned,  holding  the  paper 
toward  the  Warden. 

"What?     You    dont    really    mean — '* 

"That 's  all,  Warden !  Do  your  duty, 
and  leave  me  alone.    I  want  to  rest." 


Two  months  later,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Spring  City,  a  fashionable  summer  re- 
sort, a  certain  house  was  again  occupied 
after  having  stood  vacant  for  a  year. 

"I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  recupe- 
rate here,  and  forget  your  worries,"  Gov- 
ernor Hood's  wife  remarked,  as  the 
lights  were  being  turned  down  for  the 
night. 

"Oh,  I  '11  be  better  now." 

Sometime  during  the  night  the  Gov- 
ernor was  awakened  by  an  unusual  noise. 
He  quietly  opened  the  door,  listened,  and 
then  called  for  a  servant.  He  could  not 
make  himself  heard,  however,  without 
taking  the  risk  of  awakening  his  wife. 


He  found  the  bull's-eye,  dark-lantern 
lamp,  that  belonged  in  the  house,  and  de- 
scended into  the  cellar  to  investigate. 
There  he  found  a  cat  which  had  gotten 
its  foot  caught  in  a  trap  and  then  had  be- 
come entangled  in  some  rubbish  in  a 
corner. 

He  released  the  cat  and  was  about  to 
turn  away,  when  through  the  cellar 
window,  he  saw  a  figure  slinking  along 
in  the  shadow  toward  him.  In  front  of 
the  window  it  stopped. 

"Hist,  pal!  What's  yer  job?"  the 
man  whispered. 

Governor  Hood  turned  the  light  into 
the  man's  face,  keeping  himself  in  the 
dark.  He  felt  his  hair  rising  on  edge 
as  he  recognized  the  man  he  had  par- 
doned— Jim   Moran ! 

Should  he  cry  out?  This  man  had 
insane  delusions  and  was  dangerous. 
He  kept  himself  in  the  dark  and  returned 
the  salutation  with  a  non-committal 
grunt. 

"Looks  like  yer  takin'  me  job  on  lead- 
pipes,  pal!"  the  other  continued.  "I 
had  me  peepers  on  those  pieces  before  I 
got  pinched  fer  fixin'  a  watchman." 

The  Governor  was  spell-bound.  Far 
away  was  heard  the  noise  of  some  belated 
pedestrian,  or  perhaps  of  some  officer. 
The  man  outside  moved  nervously. 

"Go  'er  easy,  pal!  Ef  you  git  took 
and  have  to  do  any  slashin',  dont  be  a 
fool  and  blat  out  anythin' — jest  throw 
yourself  in  a  fit!    Luck  to  yer — S'long!" 


Martin  Eden 

By  Jack  London 

Author  of  •The  Call  of  the  WUd.'  *Sem  Wolf."  The  God  ol 
His  Fathers,"  "White  Fans."  etc 
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T  was  a  hard  summer  for 
Martin.  Manuscript  read- 
ers and  editors  were  away 
on  vacation,  and  publica- 
tions that  ordinarily  re- 
turned a  decision  in  three 
weeks  now  retained  his  manuscripts  for 
three  months  or  more.  The  consolation 
he  drew  from  it  was  that  a  saving  in 
postage  was  effected  by  the  deadlock. 
Only  the  robber-publications  seemed  to 
remain  actively  in  business,  and  to  them 
Martin  disposed  of  all  his  early  efforts, 
such  as  "Pearl  Diving,"  "The  Sea  as  a 
Career,"  "Turtle-Catching,"  and  "The 
Northeast  Trades."  For  these  manu- 
scripts he  never  received  a  penny.  It  is 
true,  after  six  months'  correspondence, 
he  effected  a  compromise,  whereby  he 
received  a  safety  razor  for  "Turtle- 
Catching,"  and  that  the  Acropolis  having 
agreed  to  give  him  five  dollars  cash  and 
five  yearly  subscriptions  for  "The  North- 
east Trades,"  fulfilled  the  second  part  of 
the  agreement. 

For  a  sonnet  on  Stevenson  he  man- 
aged to  wring  two  dollars  out  of  a  Bos- 
ton editor  who  was  running  a  magazine 
with  a  Matthew  Arnold  taste  and  a 
penny-dreadful  purse.  "The  Peri  and 
the  Pearl,"  a  clever  skit  of  a  poem  of 
two  hundred  lines,  just  finished,  white- 
hot  from  his  brain,  won  the  heart  of  the 
editor  of  a  San  Francisco  magazine  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  a  great  railroad. 
When  the  editor  wrote,  offering  him  pay- 
ment in  transportation,  Martin  wrote 
back  to  inquire  if  the  transportation  was 
transferable.  It  was  not,  and  so,  being 
prevented  from  peddling  it,  he  asked  for 
the  return  of  the  poem.  Back  it  came, 
with  the  editor's  regrets,  and  Martin  sent 
it  to  San  Francisco  again,  this  time  to 


The  Hornet,  a  pretentious  monthly  that 
had  been  fanned  into  a  constellation  of 
the  first  magnitude  by  the  brilliant  jour- 
nalist who  foundedMt.  But  The  Hortiet's 
light  had  begun  to  dim  long  before  Mar- 
tin was  bom.  The  editor  promised  Mar- 
tin fifteen  dollars  for  the  poem,  but 
when  it  was  published  seemed  to  forget 
about  it.  Several  of  his  letters  being  ig- 
nored, Martin  indited  an  angry  one 
which  drew  a  reply.  It  was  written  by 
a  new  editor,  who  coolly  informed  Mar- 
tin that  he  declined  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  old  editor's  mistakes,  and 
that  he  did  not  think  much  of  "The  Peri 
and  the  Pearl"  anyway. 

But  The  Globe,  a  Chicago  magazine, 
gave  Martin  the  crudest  treatment  of  all. 
He  had  refrained  from  offering  his  "Sea 
Lyrics"  for  publication,  until  driven  to  it 
by  starvation.  After  having  been  rejected 
by  a  dozen  magazines,  they  had  come  to 
rest  in  The  Globe  office.  There  were 
thirty  poems  in  the  collection,  and  he 
was  to  receive  a  dollar  apiece  for  them. 
The  first  month  four  were  published, 
and  he  promptly  received  a  check  for 
four  dollars;  but  when  he  looked  over 
the  magazine  he  was  appalled  at  the 
slaughter.  In  some  cases  the  titles  had 
been  altered,  "Finis,"  for  instance,  being 
changed  to  "The  Finish,"  and  "The 
Song  of  the  Outer  Reef,"  to  "The  Song 
of  the  Coral  Reef."  In  one  case,  an  ab- 
solutely different  title,  a  misappropriate 
title,  was  substituted.  In  place  of  his 
own,  "Medusa  Lights,"  the  editor  had 
printed  "The  Backward  Track."  But 
the  slaughter  in  the  body  of  the  poems 
was  terrifying.  Martin  groaned  and 
sweated  and  thrust  has  hands  through 
his  hair.  Phrases,  lines,  and  stanzas 
were  cut  out,  interchanged,  or  juggled 
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about  in  most  incomprehensible  manner. 
Sometimes  lines  and  stanzas  not  his  own 
were  substituted  for  his.  He  could  not 
believe  that  a  sane  editor  could  be  guilty 
of  such  maltreatment,  and  his  favorite 
hypothesis  was  that  his  poems  must  have 
been  doctored  by  the  office  boy  or  the 
stenographer.  Martin  wrote  immediate- 
ly, begging  the  editor  to  cease  publish- 
ing the  lyrics  and  to  return  them  to  him. 
He  wrote  again  and  again,  begging,  en- 
treating, threatening,  but  his  letters  were 
ignored,  month  by  month  the  slaughter 
went  on  till  the  thirty  poems  were  pub- 
Hshed,  and  month  by  month  he  received 
a  check  for  those  which  had  Appeared  in 
the  current  number. 

Despite  these  various  misadventures, 
the  memory  of  The  White  Mouse  forty- 
dollar  check  sustained  him,  though  he 
was  driven  more  and  more  to  hack-work. 
He  discovered  a  bread-and-butter  field  in 
the  agricultural  weeklies  and  trade  jour- 
nals, though  among  the  religious  week- 
lies he  found  he  could  easily  starve  At 
his  lowest  ebb,  when  his  black  suit  was 
in  pawn,  he  made  a  ten-strike — or  so  it 
seemed  to  him — in  a  prize  contest  ar- 
ranged by  the  County  Committee  of  the 
Republican  Party.  There  were  three 
branches  of  the  contest,  and  he  entered 
them  all,  laughing;  at  himself  bitterly  the 
while  in  that  he  was  driven  to  such 
straits  to  live.  His  po^m  won  the  first 
prize  of  ten  dollars,  his  campaign  song 
the  second  prize  of  five  dollars,  his  essay 
on  the  principles  of  the  Republican  Party 
the  first  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars. 
Which  was  very  gratifying  to  him  until 
he  tried  to  collect.  Something  had  gone 
wrong  in  the  County  Committee,  and, 
though  a  rich  banker  and  a  state  senator 
were  members  of  it,  the  money  was  not 
forthcoming.  While  this  affair  was  hang- 
ing fire,  he  proved  that  he  understood 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party 
by  winning  the  first  prize  for  his  essay 
in  a  similar  contest.  And,  moreover,  he 
received  the  money,  twenty-five  dollars. 
But  the  forty  dollars  won  in  the  first 
contest  he  never  received. 

Driven  to  shifts  in  order  to  see  Ruth, 
and  deciding  that  the  long  walk  from 
North  Oakland  to  her  house  and  back 
again  consumed  too  much  time,  he  kept 


his  black  suit  in  pawn  in  place  of  his 
bicycle.  The  latter  gave  him  exercise, 
saved  him  hours  of  time  for  work,  and 
enabled  him  to  see  Ruth  just  the  same. 
A  pair  of  knee  duck-trousers  and  an  old 
sweater  made  him  a  presentable  wheel 
costume  so  that  he  could  go  with  Ruth 
on  afternoon  rides.  Besides,  he  no  longer 
had  opportunity  to  see  much  of  her  in 
her  own  home,  where  Mrs.  Morse  wa5 
thoroughly  prosecuting  her  campaign  of 
entertainment.  The  exalted  beings  he 
met  there  and  to  whom  he  had  looked  up 
but  a  short  time  before,  now  bored  him. 
They  were  no  longer  exalted.  He  was 
nervous  and  irritable,  what  of  his  hard 
times,  disappointments,  and  close  appli- 
cation to  work,  and  the  conversation  of 
such  people  was  maddening.  He  was  not 
unduly  egotistic.  He  measured  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  minds  by  the  minds  of 
the  thinkers  in  the  books  he  read.  At 
Ruth's  home  he  never  met  a  large  mind, 
with  the  exception  of  Professor  Cald- 
well, and  Caldwell  he  had  met  there  only 
once.  As  for  the  rest,  they  were  numb 
skulls,  ninnies,  superficial,  dogmatic,  and 
ignorant.  It  was  their  ignorance  that 
astounded  him.  What  was  the  matter 
with  them?  What  had  they  done  with 
their  educations?  They  had  had  access 
to  the  same  books  he  had.  How  did  it 
happen  that  they  had  drawn  nothing 
from  them? 

He  knew  that  the  great  minds,  the 
deep  and  rational  thinkers,  existed.  He 
had  his  proofs  from  the  books,  the  books 
that  had  educated  him  beyond  the  Morse 
standard.  And  he  knew  that  higher  in- 
tellects than  those  of  the  Morse  circle 
were  to  be  found  in  the  world.  He  read 
English  society  novels,  wherein  he  caught 
glimpses  of  men  and  women  talking  pol- 
itics and  philosophy.  And  he  read  of 
salons  in  great  cities,  even  in  the  United 
States,  where  art  and  intellect  congre- 
gated. Foolishly,  in  the  past,  he  had 
conceived  that  all  well-groomed  persons 
above  the  working  class  were  persons 
with  power  of  intellect  and  vigor  of 
beauty.  Culture  and  collars  had  gone  to- 
gether, to  him,  and  he  had  been  deceived 
into  believing  that  college  educations  and 
mastery  were  the  same  things. 

Well,  he  would  fight  his  way  on  and 
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up  higher.  And  he  would  take  Ruth  with 
him.  Her  he  dearly  loved,  and  he  was 
confident  that  she  would  shine  anywhere. 
As  it  was  clear  to  him  that  he  had  been 
handicapped  by  his  early  environment, 
so  now  he  perceived  that  she  was  sim- 
ilarly handicapped.  She  had  not  had  a 
chance  to  expand.  The  books  on  her  fath- 
er's shelves,  the  paintings  on  the  walls, 
the  music  on  the  piano — all  was  just  so 
much  meretricious  display.  To  real  litera- 
ture, real  painting,  real  music,  the  Morses 
and  their  kind  were  dead.  And  bigger 
than  such  things  was  life,  of  which  they 
were  densely,  hopelessly  ignorant.  In 
spite  of  their  Unitarian  procHvities  and 
their  masks  of  conservative  broadmind- 
edness,  they  were  two  generations  be- 
hind interpretive  science;  their  mental 
processes  were  medieval,  while  their 
thinking  on  the  ultimate  data  of  exist- 
ence and  of  the  universe  struck  him  as 
the  same  meta-physical  method  that  was 
as  young  as  the  youngest  race,  as  old  as 
the  caveman,  and  older — the  same  that 
moved  the  first  Pleiestocene  ape-man  to 
fear  the  dark ;  that  moved  the  first  hasty 
Hebrew  savage  to  incarnate  Eve  from 
Adam's  rib;  that  moved  Descarte  to 
build  an  idealistic  system  of  the  universe 
out  of  the  projections  of  his  own  puny 
ego;  and  that  moved  the  famous  British 
ecclesiastic  to  denounce  evolution  in 
satire  so  scathing  as  to  win  immediate 
applause  and  leave  his  name  a  notorious 
scrawl  on  the  page  of  history. 

So  Martin  thought,  and  he  thought 
further,  till  it  dawned  upon  him  that  the 
difference  between  these  lawyers,  offi- 
cers, business  men,  and  bank-cashiers 
he  had  met  and  the  members  of  the 
working  class  he  had  known  was  on  a 
par  with  the  difference  in  the  food  they 
ate,  clothes  they  wore,  neighborhoods  in 
which  they  lived.  Certainly  in  all  of 
them  was  lacking  the  something  more 
which  he  found  in  himself  and  in  the 
books.  The  Morses  had  shown  him  the 
best  their  social  position  could  produce, 
and  he  was  not  infatuated  by  it.  A  pau- 
per himself,  a  slave  to  the  money-lender, 
he  knew  himself  the  superior  of  those 
he  met  at  the  Morses';  and,  when  his 
one  decent  suit  of  clothes  was  out  of 
pawn,  he  moved  among  them  a  lord  of 


life,  quivering  with  a  sense  of  outrage 
akin  to  what  a  prince  would  suffer  if 
condemned  to  live  with  goat-herds. 

"You  hate  and  fear  the  socialists,"  he 
remarked  to  Mr.  Morse,  one  evening 
at  dinner ;  "but  why  ?  You  neither  know 
them  nor  their  doctrines." 

The  conversation  had  been  swung  in 
that  direction  by  Mrs.  Morse,  who  had 
been  invidiously  singing  the  praises  of 
Mr.  Hapgood.  The  cashier  was  Mar- 
tin's black  beast,  and  his  temper  was  a 
trifle  short  where  the  talker  of  platitudes 
was  concerned. 

"Yes,"  he  had  said,  "Charley  Hapgood 
is  what  they  call  a  rising  young  man- 
somebody  told  me  as  much.  And  it  is 
true.  He  'II  make  the  Governor's  chair 
before  he  dies,  and  who  knows?  maybe 
the  United  States  Senate." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?"  Mrs. 
Morse  had  inquired. 

"I  've  heard  him  make  a  campaign 
speech.  It  was  so  cleverly  stupid  and 
unoriginal,  and  also  so  convincing,  that 
the  leaders  cannot  help  but  regard  him 
as  safe  and  sure,  while  his  platitudes  are 
so  much  like  the  platitudes  of  the  aver- 
age voter  that — oh,  well,  you  know  you 
flatter  any  man  by  dressing  up  his  own 
thoughts  for  him  and  presenting  them 
to  him." 

"I  actually  think  you  are  jealous  of 
Mr.  Hapgood,"  Ruth  had  chimed  in. 

"Heaven  forbid !" 

The  look  of  horror  on  Martin's  face 
stirred  Mrs.  Morse  to  belligerence. 

"You  surely  dont  mean  to  say  that  Mr. 
Hapgood  is  stupid  ?"  she  demanded  icily. 

"No  more  than  the  average  republi- 
can," was  the  retort,  "or  average  demo- 
crat, either.  They  are  all  stupid  when 
they  are  not  crafty,  and  very  few  of  them 
are  crafty.  The  only  wise  republicans 
are  the  millionaires  and  their  conscious 
henchmen.  They  know  which  side  their 
bread  is  buttered  on,  and  they  know 
why." 

"I  am  a  republican,"  Mr.  Morse  put  in 
lightly.    "Pray  how  do  you  classify  me?" 

"Oh,  you  are  an  unconscious  hench- 
man." 

"Henchman?" 

"Why,  yes.  You  do  corporation  work. 
You  have  no  working-class  nor  criminal 
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practice.  You  dont  depend  upon  wife- 
beaters  and  pickpockets  for  your  income. 
You  get  your  livelihood  from  the  mas- 
ters of  society,  and  whoever  feeds  a  man 
is  that  man's  master.  Yes,  you  are  a 
henchman.  You  are  interested  in  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  the  aggregations 
of  capital  you  serve." 

Mr.  Morse's  face  was  a  trifle  red. 

"I  confess,  sir,"  he  said,  "that  you  talk 
like  a  scoundrelly  socialist." 

Then  it  was  that  Martin  remarked ; 

"You  hate  and  fear  the  socialists;  but 
why  ?  You  neither  know  them  nor  their 
doctrines." 

"Your  doctrine  certainly  sounds  like 
socialism,"  Mr.  Morse  replied,  while 
Ruth  gazed  anxiously  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  Mrs.  Morse  beamed  happily 
at  the  opportunity  afforded  of  rousing 
her  liege  lord's  antagonism. 

"Because  I  say  republicans  are  stupid, 
and  hold  that  liberty,  equality,  and  fra- 
ternity are  exploded  bubbles,  does  not 
make  me  a  socialist,"  Martin  said  with  a 
smile.  "Because  I  question  Jefferson 
and  the  unscientific  Frenchmen  who  in- 
formed his  mind,  does  not  make  me  a 
socialist.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Morse,  you 
are  far  nearer  socialism  than  I  who  am 
its  avowed  enemy." 

"Now  you  please  to  be  facetious,"  was 
all  the  other  could  say. 

"Not  at  all.  I  speak  in  all  seriousness. 
You  still  believe  in  equality,  and  yet  you 
do  the  work  of  the  corporations,  and  the 
corporations,  from  day  to  day,  are  busily 
engaged  in  burying  equality.  And  you 
call  me  a  socialist  because  I  deny  equal- 
ity, because  I  affirm  just  what  you  live 
up  to.  The  republicans  are  foes  to  equal- 
ity, though  most  of  them  fight  the  battle 
against  equality  with  the  very  word  itself 
the  slogan  on  their  lips.  In  the  name 
of  equality  they  destroy  equality.  That 
was  why  I  called  them  stupid.  As  for 
myself,  I  am  an  individualist.  I  believe 
the  race  is  to  the  swift,  the  battle  to  the 
strong.  Such  is  the  lesson  I  have  learned 
from  biology,  or  at  least  think  I  have 
learned.  As  I  said,  I  am  an  individual- 
ist, and  individualism  is  the  hereditary 
and  eternal  foe  of  socialism." 

"But  you  frequent  socialist  meetings," 
Mr.  Morse  challenged. 


"Certainly,  just  as  spies  frequent  hos- 
tile camps.  How  else  are  you  to  learn 
about  the  enemy?  Besides,  I  enjoy  my- 
self at  their  meetings.  They  are  good 
fighters,  and,  right  or  wrong,  they  have 
read  the  books.  Any  one  of  them  knows 
far  more  about  sociology  and  all  the 
other  ologies  than  the  average  captain  of 
industry.  Yes,  I  have  been  to  half  a 
dozen  of  their  meetings,  but  that  does  n'l 
make  me  a  socialist  any  more  than  hear- 
ing Charley  Hapgood  orate  made  me  a 
republican." 

"I  can 't  help  it,"  Mr.  Morse  said 
feebly,  "but  I  still  believe  you  incline 
that  way." 

Bless  me,  Martin  thought  to  himself; 
he  does  n't  know  what  I  was  talking 
about.  He  has  n't  understood  a  word  of 
it.  What  did  he  do  with  his  education 
anyway  ? 

Thus,  in  his  development,  Martin 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  economic 
morality  or  the  morality  of  class;  and 
soon  it  became  to  him  a  grisly  monster. 
Personally,  he  was  an  intellectual  moral- 
ist, and  more  offending  to  him  than  plati- 
tudinous pomposity  was  the  morality  of 
those  about  him,  which  was  a  curious 
hotch-potch  of  the  economic,  the  meta- 
physical, the  sentimental,  and  the  imita- 
tive. 

A  sample  of  this  curious,  messy  mix- 
ture he  encountered  nearer  home.  His 
sister,  Marian,  had  been  keeping  com- 
pany with  an  industrious  young  me- 
chanic, of  German  extraction,  who,  after 
thoroughly  learning  the  trade,  had  set  up 
for  himself  in  a  bicycle-repair  shop.  Also, 
having  got  the  agency  for  a  low-grade 
make  of  wheel,  he  was  prosperous.  Ma- 
rian had  called  on  Martin  in  his  room  a 
short  time  before  to  announce  her  en- 
gagement, during  which  visit  she  had 
playfully  inspected  Martin's  palm  and 
told  his  fortune.  On  her  next  visit  she 
brought  Hermann  von  Schmidt  along 
with  her.  Martin  did  the  honors  and 
congratulated  both  of  them  in  language 
so  easy  and  graceful  as  to  affect  dis- 
agreeably the  peasant-mind  of  his  sis- 
ter's lover.  This  bad  impression  was 
further  heightened  by  Martin's  reading 
aloud  the  half-dozen  stanzas  of  verse 
with  which  he  had  commemorated  Ma- 
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rion's  previous  visit.  It  was  a  bit  of 
society  verse,  airy  and  delicate,  which 
he  had  named  "The  Palmist/'  He  was 
surprised,  when  he  finished  reading  it, 
to  note  no  enjoyment  in  his  sister's  face. 
Instead,  her  eyes  were  fixed  anxiously 
upon  her  betrothed,  and  Martin,  follow- 
ing her  gaze,  saw  spread  on  that  worthy's 
assymetrical  features  nothing  but  black 
and  sullen  disapproval.  The  incident 
passed  over,  they  made  an  early  depart- 
ure, and  Martin  forgot  all  about  it, 
though  for  the  moment  he  had  been 
puzzled  that  any  woman,  even  of  the 
working  class,  should  not  have  been  flat- 
tered and  delighted  by  having  poetry 
written  about  her. 

Several  evenings  later,  Marian  again 
visited  him,  this  time  alone.  Nor  did  she 
waste  time  in  coming  to  the  point,  up- 
braiding him  sorrowfully  for  what  he 
had  done. 

"Why,  Marian,"  he  chided,  "you  talk 
as  though  you  were  ashamed  of  your 
relatives,  or  of  your  brother  at  any  rate." 

"And  I  am,  too,"  she  blurted  out. 

Martin  was  bewildered  by  the  tears  of 
mortification  he  saw  in  her  eyes.  The 
mood,  whatever  it  was,  was  genuine. 

"But,  Marian,  why  should  your  Her- 
mann be  jealous  of  my  writing  poetry 
about  my  own  sister." 

"He  aint  jealous,"  she  sobbed.  "He 
says  it  was  indecent,  ob— obscene." 

Martin  emitted  a  long,  low  whistle  of 
incredulity,  then  proceeded  to  resurrect 
and  read  a  carbon  copy  of  "The 
Palmist." 

"I  can  't  see  it,"  he  said  finally,  prof- 
fering the  manuscript  to  her.  "Read  it 
yourself  and  show  me  whatever  strikes 
you  as  obscene — that  was  the  word, 
wasn't  it?" 

"He  says  so,  and  he  ought  to  know," 
was  the  answer,  with  a  wave  aside  of  the 
manuscript,  accompanied  by  a  look  of 
loathing.  "And  he  says  you  've  got  to 
tear  it  up.  He  says  he  wont  have  no 
wife  of  his  with  such  things  written 
about  her  which  anybody  can  read.  He 
says  it 's  a  disgrace,  an*  he  wont  stand 
for  it." 

"Now,  look  here,  Marian,  this  is  noth- 
ing but  nonsense,"  Martin  began,  then 
abruptly  changed  his  mind. 


He  saw  before  him  an  unhappy  girl, 
knew  the  futility  of  attempting  to  con- 
vince her  husband  or  her,  and,  though 
the  whole  situation  was  absurd  and  pre- 
posterous, he  resolved  to  surrender. 

"All  right,"  he  announced,  tearing  tlie 
manuscript  into  half  a  dozen  pieces  and 
throwing  it  into  the  waste-basket. 

He  contented  himself  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  even  then  the  original  type- 
written manuscript  was  reposing  in  the 
office  of  a  New  York  magazine.  Marian 
and  her  husband  would  never  know,  and 
neither  himself  nor  they  nor  the  world 
would  lose  if  the  pretty  harmless  poem 
ever  were  published. 

Marian,  starting  to  reach  into  the 
waste-basket,  refrained. 

"Can  I?"  she  pleaded. 

He  nodded  his  head,  regarding  her 
thoughtfully  as  she  gathered  the  torn 
pieces  of  manuscript  and  tucked  them  in- 
to the  pocket  of  her  jacket — ocular  evi- 
dence of  the  success  of  her  mission.  She 
reminded  him  of  Lizzie  Connolly,  though 
there  was  less  of  fire  and  gorgeous 
flaunting  life  in  her  than  in  that  other 
girl  of  the  working  class  whom  he  had 
seen  twice.  But  they  were  on  a  par,  the 
pair  of  them,  in  dress  and  carriage,  and 
he  smiled  with  inward  amusement  at  the 
caprice  of  his  fancy  which  suggested  the 
appearance  of  either  of  them  in  Mrs. 
Morse's  drawing  room.  The  amusement 
faded,  and  he  was  aware  of  a  great  lone- 
liness. This  sister  of  his  and  the  Morse 
drawing  room  were  milestones  of  the 
road  he  had  traveled.  And  he  had  left 
them  behind.  He  glanced  affectionately 
about  him  at  his  few  books.  They  were 
all  the  comrades  left  to  him. 

"Hello,  what 's  that  ?"  he  demanded  in 
startled  surprise. 

Marian  repeated  her  question. 

"Why  dont  I  go  to  work?"  He  broke 
into  a  laugh  that  was  only  half-hearted. 
"That  Hermann  of  yours  has  been  talk- 
ing to  you." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Dont  lie,"  he  commanded,  and  the 
nod  of  her  head  affirmed  his  charge. 

"Well,  you  tell  that  Hermann  of  yours 
to  mind  his  own  business.  That  when  I 
write  poetry  about  the  girl  he  's  keeping 
company  with  it 's  his  business,  but  that 
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outside  of  that  he 's  got  no  say  so. 
Understand  ? 

"So  you  dont  think  I  'II  succeed  as  a 
writer,  eh?"  he  went  on.  "You  think 
I  *m  no  good  ? — that  I  Ve  fallen  down 
and  am  a  disgrace  to  the  family?" 

"I  think  it  would  be  better  if  you  got 
a  job,"  she  said  firmly,  and  he  saw  she 
was  sincere.    "Hermann  says — " 

"Damn  Hermann!"  he  broke  out 
good-naturedly.  "What  I  want  to  know 
is  when  you  're  going  to  get  married. 
Also,  you  find  out  from  your  Hermann 
if  he  will  deign  to  permit  you  to  accept 
a  wedding  present  from  me." 

He  mused  over  the  incident  after  she 
had  gone,  and  once  or  twice  broke  out 
into  laughter  that  was  bitter  as  he  saw 
his  sister  and  her  betrothed,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  class  and  the  members  of 
Ruth's  class,  directing  their  narrow  little 
lives  by  narrow  little  formulas — herd- 
creatures,  flocking  together  and  pattern- 
ing their  lives  by  one  another's  opinions, 
failing  of  being  individuals  and  of 
really  living  life  because  of  the  childlike 
formulas  by  which  they  were  enslaved. 
He  summoned  them  before  him  in  appa- 
ritional  procession,  Bernard  Higginbot- 
ham  arm  in  arm  with  Mr.  Butler,  Her- 
mann von  Schmidt  cheek  by  jowl  with 
Charley  Hapgood,  and  one  by  one  and  in 
pairs  he  judged  them  and  dismissed 
them — judged  them  by  the  standards  of 
intellect  and  morality  he  had  learned 
from  the  books.  Vainly  he  asked :  Where 
are  the  great  souls,  the  great  men  and 
women  ?  He  found  them  not  among  the 
careless,  gross,  and  stupid  intelligences 
that  answered  the  call  of  vision  to  his 
narrow  room.  He  felt  a  loathing  for 
them  such,  as  Circe  must  have  felt  for 
her  swine.  When  he  had  dismissed  the 
last  one  and  thought  himself  alone,  a 
late-comer  entered,  unexpected  and  un- 
summoned.  Martin  watched  him  and 
saw  the  stiff-rim,  the  square-cut,  double- 
breasted  coat,  and  the  swaggering  shoul- 
ders of  the  youthful  hoodlum  who  had 
once  been  he. 

"You  were  like  all  the  rest,  young  fel- 
low," Martin  sneered.  "Your  morality 
and  your  knowledge  were  just  the  same 
as  theirs.  You  did  not  think  and  act  for 
yourself.       Your    opinions,     like    your 


clothes,  were  ready-made;  your  acts 
were  shaped  by  popular  approval.  You 
were  cock  of  your  gang  because  others 
acclaimed  you  the  real  thing.  You 
fought  and  ruled  the  gang,  not  because 
you  liked  to — ^you  know  you  really  de- 
spised it — but  because  the  other  fellows 
patted  you  on  the  shoulder.  You  licked 
Cheeseface  because  you  would  n't  give 
in,  and  you  would  n't  give  in,  partly 
because  you  were  abysmal  brute,  and 
for  the  rest,  because  you  believed  what 
every  one  about  you  believed:  that  the 
measure  of  manhood  was  the  carniver- 
ous  ferocity  displayed  in  injuring  and 
marring  fellow-creatures'  anatomies. 
Why,  you  whelp,  you  even  won  other 
fellows'  girls  away  from  them,  not  be- 
cause you  wanted  the  girls,  but  because, 
in  the  marrow  of  those  about  you,  those 
who  set  your  moral  pace,  was  the  in- 
stinct of  the  wild  stallion  and  the  bull- 
seal.  Well,  the  years  have  passed,  and 
what  do  you  think  about  it  now?" 

As  "if  in  reply,  the  vision  underwent 
a  swift  metamorphosis.  The  stiff-rim 
and  the  square-cut  vanished,  being  re- 
placed by  milder  garments;  the  tough- 
ness went  out  of  the  face,  the  hardness 
out  of  the  eyes;  and  the  face,  chastened 
and  refined,  was  irradiated  from  an  inner 
life  of  communion  with  beauty  and 
knowledge.  The  apparition  was  very 
like  his  present  self,  and,  as  he  regarded 
it,  he  noted  the  student-lamp  by  which 
it  was  illuminated,  and  the  book  over 
which  it  pored.  He  glanced  at  the  title 
and  read:  The  Science  of  Aesthetics, 
Next,  he  entered  into  the  apparition, 
trimmed  the  student-lamp,  and  himself 
went  on  reading  The  Science  of  Aes- 
thetics. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

ON  a  beautiful  fall  day,  a  day  of 
similar  Indian  Summer  to  that 
which  had  seen  their  love  declared  the 
year  before,  Martin  read  his  "Love- 
Cycle"  to  Ruth.  It  was  in  the  afternoon, 
and,  as  before,  they  had  ridden  out  to 
their  favorite  knoll  in  the  hills.  Now 
and  again  she  had  interrupted  his  read- 
ing with  exclamations  of  pleasure,  and 
now,  as  he  laid  the  last  sheet  of  manu- 
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script  with  its  fellows,  he  waited  her 
judgment. 

She  delayed  to  speak,  and  at  last  she 
spoke  haltingly,  hesitating  to  frame  in 
words  the  harshness  of  her  thought. 

"I  think  they  are  beautiful,  very  beau- 
tiful," she  said  "but  you  can  't  sell  them, 
can  you?  You  see  what  I  mean,"  she 
said,  almost  pleaded.  "This  writing  of 
yours  is  not  practical.  Something  is  the 
matter — maybe  it  is  with  the  market — 
that  prevents  you  from  earning  a  living 
by  it.  And  please,  dear,  dont  misunder- 
stand me.  I  am  flattered,  and  made 
proud,  and  all  that — I  could  not  be  a 
true  woman  were  it  otherwise — that  you 
should  write  these  poems  to  me.  But 
they  do  not  make  our  marriage  possible. 
Dont  you  see,  Martin?  Dont  think  me 
mercenary.  It  is  love,  the  thought  of 
our  future,  with  which  I  am  burdened. 
A  whole  year  has  gone  by  since  we 
learned  we  loved  each  other,  and  our 
wedding  day  is  no  nearer.  Dont  think 
me  immodest  in  thus  talking  about  our 
wedding,  for  really  I  have  my  heart,  all 
that  I  am,  at  stake.  Why  dont  you  try 
to  get  work  on  a  newspaper,  if  you  are 
so  bound  up  in  your  writing?  Why  not 
become  a  reporter? — for  a  while,  at 
least?" 

"It  would  spoil  my  style,"  was  his 
answer,  in  a  low,  monotonous  voice. 
"You  have  no  idea  how  I  've  worked  for 
style." 

"But  those  storiettes,"  she  argued. 
"You  called  them  hack-work.  You 
wrote  many  of  them.  Did  n*t  they  spoil 
your  style?" 

"No,  the  cases  are  different.  The 
storiettes  were  ground  out,  jaded,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  day  of  application  to  style. 
But  a  reponer's  work  is  all  hack  from 
morning  till  night,  is  the  one  paramount 
thing  of  life.  And  it  is  a  whirlwind  life, 
the  life  of  the  moment,  with  neither  past 
nor  future,  and  certainly  without  thought 
of  any  style  but  reportorial  style,  and 
that  certainly  is  not  literature.  To  'be- 
come a  reporter  now,  just  as  my  style  is 
taking  form,  crystalizing,  would  be  to 
commit  literary  suicide.  As  it  is,  every 
storiette,  every  word  of  every  storiette, 
was  a  violation  of  myself,  of  my  self-re- 
spect, of  my  respect  for  beauty.     I  tell 


you  it  was  sickening.  I  was  guilty  of 
sin.  And  I  was  secretly  glad  when  the 
market  failed,  even  if  my  clothes  did  go 
into  pawn.  But  the  joy  of  writing  the 
*Love  Cycle!'  The  creative  joy  in  its 
noblest  form!  That  was  compensation 
for  everjthing." 

Martin  did  not  know  that  Ruth  was 
unsympathetic  concerning  the  creative 
joy.  She  used  the  phrase — it  was  on  hei 
lips  he  had  first  heard  it.  She  had  read 
about  it,  studied  about  it,  in  the  univer- 
sity in  the  course  of  earning  her  Bache- 
lorship of  Arts ;  but  she  was  not  original, 
not  creative,  and  all  manifestations  of 
culture  on  her  part  were  but  harping^s  of 
the  harpings  of  others. 

"May  not  the  editor  have  been  right  in 
his  revision  of  your  'Sea  Lyrics?*"  she 
questioned.  "Remember,  an  editor  must 
have  proved  qualifications  or  else  he 
would  not  be  an  editor." 

"That 's  in  line  with  the  persistence  of 
the  established,"  he  rejoined,  his  heat 
against  the  editor-folk  getting  the  better 
of  him.  "What  is  is  not  only  right  but 
is  the  best  possible.  The  existence  of 
anything  is  sufficient  vindication  of  its 
fitness  to  exist — to  exist,  mark  you,  as 
the  average  person  unconsciously  be- 
lieves, not  merely  in  present  conditions, 
but  in  all  conditions.  It  is  their  ignor- 
ance, of  course,  that  makes  them  believe 
such  rot — their  ignorance,  which  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  the  mental  pro- 
cess described  by  Weininger.  They 
think  they  think,  and  such  thinkless 
creatures  are  the  arbiters  of  the  lives 
of  the  few  who  really  think." 

He  paused,  overcome  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  been  talking  over  Ruth's 
head. 

"I  'm  sure  I  dont  know  who  this  Wein- 
inger is,"  she  retorted,  "and  you  are  so 
dreadfully  general  that  I  fail  to  follow 
you.  What  I  was  speaking  of  was  the 
qualification  of  editors — " 

"And  ni  tell  you,"  he  interrupted. 
"The  chief  qualification  of  ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  all  editors  is  failure.  They 
have  failed  as  writers.  Dont  think  they 
prefer  the  drudgery  of  the  desk  and  the 
slavery  to  their  circulation  and  to  the 
business  manager  to  the  joy  of  writing. 
They  have  tried  to  write,  and  they  have 
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failed.  And  right  there  is  the  cursed 
paradox  of  it.  Every  portal  to  success  in 
literature  is  guarded  by  those  watch- 
dogs, the  failures  in  literature.  The  edi- 
tors, sub-editors,  associate  editors,  most 
of  them,  and  the  manuscript-readers  for 
the  magazines  and  book-publishers,  most 
of  them,  nearly  all  of  them,  are  men  who 
wanted  to  write  and  who  have  failed. 
And  yet  they,  of  all  creatures  under  the 
sun  the  most  unfit,  are  the  very  crea- 
tures who  decide  what  shall  and  what 
shall  not  find  its  way  into  print — they, 
who  have  proved  themselves  not  original, 
who  have  demonstrated  that  they  lack 
the  divine  fire,  sit  in  judgment  upon 
originality  and  genius.  And  after  them 
come  the  reviewers,  just  so  many  more 
failures.  Dont  tell  me  that  they  have 
not  dreamed  the  dream  and  attempted  to 
write  poetry  or  fiction;  for  they  have 
and  they  have  failed.  Why,  the  average 
review  is  more  nauseating  than  cod-liver 
oil.  But  you  know  my  opinion  on  the 
reviewers  and  the  alleged  critics.  There 
are  great  critics,  but  they  are  as  rare  as 
comets.  If  I  fail  as  a  writer  I  shall  have 
proved  for  the  career  of  editorship. 
There 's  bread  and  butter  and  jam  at 
any  rate." 

Ruth's  mind  was  quick,  and  her  dis- 
approval of  her  lover's  views  was  but- 
tressed by  the  contradiction  she  found 
in  his  contention. 

"But,  Martin,  if  that  be  so,  if  all  the 
doors  are  closed  as  you  have  shown  so 
conclusively,  how  is  it  possible  that  any 
of  the  great  writers  ever  arrived?" 

"They  arrived  by  achieving  the  impos- 
sible," he  answered.  "They  did  sucli 
blazing,  glorious  work  as  to  bum  to 
ashes  those  that  opposed  them.  They 
arrived  by  course  of  miracle,  by  winning 
a  thousand-to-one  wager  against  them. 
They  arrived  because  they  were  Carlyle's 
battle-scarred  giants  who  will  not  be 
kept  down.  And  that  is  what  I  must  do ; 
I  must  achieve  the  impossible." 

"But  if  you  fail?  You  must  consider 
me  as  well,  Martin." 

"If  I  fail?"  He  regarded  her  for  a 
moment  as  though  the  thought  she  had 
uttered  was  unthinkable.  Then  intelli- 
gence illumined  his  eyes.  "If  I  fail,  I 
shall  become  an  editor,  and  you  will  be 
an  editor's  wife." 


She  frowned  at  his  facetiousness — a 
pretty,  adorable  frown  that  made  him 
put  his  arms  around  her  and  kiss  it 
away. 

"There,  that 's  enough,"  she  urged,  by 
an  effort  of  will  withdrawing  herself 
from  the  fascination  of  his  strength.  "I 
have  talked  with  father  and  mother.  I 
never  before  asserted  myself  so  against 
them.  I  demanded  to  be  heard.  I  was 
very  undutiful.  They  are  against  you, 
you  know;  but  I  assured  them  over  and 
over  of  my  abiding  love  for  you,  and  at 
last  father  agreed,  that  if  you  wanted  to, 
you  could  begin  right  away  in  his  office. 
And  then,  of  his  own  accord,  he  said  he 
would  pay  you  enough  at  the  start  so 
that  we  could  get  married  and  have  a  lit- 
tle cottage  somewhere.  Which  I  think 
was  very  fine  of  him — dont  you?" 

Martin,  with  the  dull  pain  of  despair 
at  his  heart,  mechanically  reaching  for 
the  tobacco  and  paper  (which  he  no 
longer  carried)  to  roll  a  cigarette,  mut- 
tered something  inarticulate,  and  Ruth 
went  on: 

"Frankly,  though,  and  dont  let  it  hurt 
you — I  tell  you  to  show  you  precisely 
how  you  stand  with  him/ — he  does  n't  like 
your  radical  views,  and  he  thinks  you 
are  lazy.  Of  course  I  know  you  are  not. 
I  know  you  work  hard." 

How  hard,  even  she  did  not  know,  was 
the  thought  in  Martin's  mind. 

"Well,  then,"  he  said,  "how  about  my 
views?  Do  you  think  they  are  so  radi- 
cal?" 

He  held  her  eyes  and  waited  the  an- 
swer. 

"I  think  them,  well,  very  disconcert- 
ing," she  replied. 

The  question  was  answered  for  him, 
and  so  oppressed  was  he  by  the  grayness 
of  life  that  he  forgot  the  tentative  propo- 
sition she  had  made  for  him  to  go  to 
work.  And  she,  having  gone  as  far  as 
she  dared,  was  willing  to  wait  the  an- 
swer till  she  should  bring  the  question  up 
again. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait.  Martin  had 
a  question  of  his  own  to  propound  to 
her.  He  wanted  to  ascertain  the  meas- 
ure of  her  faith  in  him,  and  within  the 
week  each  was  answered.  Martin  pre- 
cipitated it  by  reading  to  her  his  "The 
Shame  of  the  Sun." 
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"Why  dont  you  become  a  reporter?" 
she  asked  when  he  had  finished.  "You 
love  writing  so,  and  I  am  sure  you  would 
succeed.  You  could  rise  in  journalism 
and  make  a  name  for  yourself.  There 
are  a  number  of  great  special  corre- 
spondents. Their  salaries  are  large,  and 
their  field  is  the  world.  They  are  sent 
everywhere,  to  the  heart  of  Africa,  like 
Stanley,  or  to  interview  the  Pope,  or  to 
explore  unknown  Thibet." 

"Then  you  dont  like  my  essay?"  he 
rejoined.  "You  believe  that  I  have  some 
show  in  journalism  but  none  in  litera- 
ture?" 

"No,  no;  I  do  like  it.  It  reads  well. 
But  I  am  afraid  it 's  over  the  heads  of 
your  readers.  At  least  it  is  over  mine. 
It  sounds  beautiful,  but  I  dont  under- 
stand it.  Your  scientific  slang  is  beyond 
me.  You  are  an  extremist,  you  know, 
dear,  and  what  may  be  intelligible  to  you 
may  not  be  intelligible  to  the  rest  of  us." 

"I  imagine  it's  the  philosophic  slang 
that  bothers  you,"  was  all  he  could  say. 

He  was  flaming  from  the  fresh  read- 
ing of  the  ripest  thought  he  had  ex- 
pressed, and  her  verdict  stunned  him. 

"No  matter  how  poorly  it  is  done,"  he 
persisted,  "dont  you  see  anything  in  it? 
— in  the  thought  of  it,  I  mean?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"No,  it  is  so  different  from  anything  I 
have  read.  I  read  Materlinck  and  un- 
derstand him " 

"His  mysticism,  you  understand  that?" 
Martin  flashed  out. 

"Yes,  but  this  of  yours,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  attack  upon  him,  I  dont 
understand.  Of  course,  if  originality 
counts " 

He  stopped  her  with  an  impatient  ges- 
ture that  was  not  followed  by  speech. 
He  became  suddenly  aware  that  she  was 
speaking  and  that  ^he  had  been  speaking 
for  some  time. 

"After  all,  your  writing  has  been  a  toy 
to  you,"  she  was  sa)dng.  "Surely  you 
have  played  with  it  long  enough.  It  is 
time  to  take  up  life  seriously — our  life, 
Martin.  Hitherto  you  have  lived  solely 
your  own." 

"You  want  me  to  go  to  work?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes.    Father  has  offered—" 


"I  understand  all  that»"  he  broke  in; 
"but  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  or 
not  you  have  lost  faith  in  me?" 

She  pressed  his  hand  mutely,  her  eyes 
dim. 

"In  your  writing,  dear,"  she  admitted 
in  a  half-whisper. 

"YouVe  read  lots  of  my  stuff,"  he 
went  on  brutally.  "What  do  you  think 
of  it?  Is  it  utterly  hopeless?  How  does 
it  compare  with  other  men's  work?" 

"But  they  sell  theirs,  and  you— dont." 

"That  doesn't  answer  my  question. 
Do  you  think  that  literature  is  not  at  all 
my  vocation?" 

"Then  I  wiU  answer."  She  steeled 
herself  to  do  it.  "I  dont  think  you  were 
made  to  write.  Forgive  me,  dear.  You 
compel  me  to  say  it;  and  you  know  I 
know  more  about  literature  than  you 
do." 

"Yes,  you  are  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,"  he 
said  meditatively;  "and  you  ought  to 
know. 

"But  there  is  more  to  be  said,"  he  con- 
tinued, after  a  pause  painful  to  both. 
"I  know  what  I  have  in  me.  Nd  one 
knows  that  so  well  as  I.  I  know  I  shall 
succeed.  I  will  not  be  kept  down.  I  am 
afire  with  what  I  have  to  say  in  verse, 
and  fiction,  and  essay.  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  have  faith  in  that,  though.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  have  faith  in  me,  nor  in  my 
writing.  What  I  do  ask  of  you  is  to  love 
me  and  have  faith  in  love. 

"A  year  ago  I  begged  for  two  years. 
One  of  those  years  is  yet  to  run.  And  I 
do  believe,  upon  my  honor  and  my  soul, 
that  before  that  year  is  run  I  shall  have 
succeeded.  You  remember  what  you 
told  me  long  ago,  that  I  must  serve  my 
apprenticeship  to  writing.  Well,  I  have 
served  it.  I  have  crammed  it  and  tele- 
scoped it.  With  you  at  the  end  awaiting 
me,  I  have  never  shirked.  Do  you  know, 
I  have  forgotten  what  it  is  to  fall  peace- 
fully asleep.  A  few  million  years  ago  I 
knew  what  it  was  to  sleep  my  fill  and  to 
wake  naturally  from  very  glut  of  sleep. 
I  am  awakened  always  now  by  an  alarm 
clock.  If  I  fall  asleep  early  or  late,  I 
set  the  alarm  accordingly ;  and  this,  and 
the  putting  out  of  the  lamp,  are  my  last 
conscious  actions. 

"When   I   begin   to   feel   drowsy,    I 
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change  the  heavy  book  I  am  reading  for 
a  lighter  one.  And  when  I  doze  over 
that  I  beat  my  head  with  my  knuckles  in 
order  to  drive  sleep  away.  Somewhere  I 
read  of  a  man  who  was  afraid  to  sleep. 
Kipling  wrote  the  story.  This  man  ar- 
ranged a  spur  so  that  when  unconscious- 
ness came  his  naked  body  pressed  against 
the  iron  teeth.  Well,  I  Ve  done  the 
same.  I  look  at  the  time,  and  I  resolve 
that  not  until  midnight,  or  not  until  one 
o'clock,  or  two  o'clock,  or  three  o'clock, 
shall  the  spur  be  removed.  And  so  it 
rowells  me  awake  until  the  appointed 
time.  That  spur  has  been  my  bed-mate 
for  months.  I  have  grown  so  desperate 
that  five  and  a  half  hours  of  sleep  is  an 
extravagance.  I  sleep  four  hours,  now. 
I  am  starved  for  sleep.  There  are  times 
when  I  am  light-headed  from  want  of 
sleep;  times  when  death,  with  its  rest 
and  sleep,  is  a  positive  lure  to  me ;  times 
when  I  am  haunted  by  Longfellow's 
lines : 

"  'The  sea  is  still  and  deep; 

All  things  within  its  bOsom  sleep; 

A  single  step  and  all  is  o'er, 

A  plunge,  a  bubble,  and  no  more.' 

"Of  course,  this  is  sheer  nonsense.  It 
comes  from  nervousness,  from  an  over- 
wrought mind.  But  the  point  is:  Why 
have  I  done  this?  For  you.  To  shorten 
my  apprenticeship.  To  compel  Success 
to  hasten.  And  my  apprenticeship  is 
now  served.  I  know  my  equipment.  I 
swear  that  I  learn  more  each  month  than 
.the  average  college  man  learns  in  a  year. 
I  know  it,  I  tell  you.  But  were  my  need 
for  you  to  understand  not  so  desperate  I 
should  not  tell  you.  It  is  not  boasting. 
I  measure  the  results  by  the  books.  Your 
brothers,  today,  are  ignorant  barbarians 
compared  with  me  and  the  knowledge  I 
have  wrung  from  the  books  in  the  hours 
they  were  sleeping.  Long  ago  I  wanted 
to  be  famous.  I  care  very  little  for  fame 
now.  What  I  want  is  you;  I  am  more 
hungry  for  you  than  for  food,  or  cloth- 
ing, or  recognition.  I  have  a  dream  of 
laying  my  head  on  your  breast  and  sleep- 
ing an  aeon  or  so,  and  the  dream  will 
come  true  ere  another  year  is  gone." 

His  power  beat  against  her,  wave  upon 
wave ;  and  in  the  moment  his  will  opposed 


hers  most  she  felt  herself  most  strongly 
drawn  toward  him.  The  strength  that 
had  always  poured  out  from  him  to  her 
was  now  flowering  in  his  impassioned 
voice,  his  flashing  eyes,  and  the  vigor  of 
life  and  intellect  surging  in  him.  And  in 
that  moment,  and  for  the  moment,  she 
was  aware  of  a  rift  that  showed  in  her 
certitude — a  rift  through  which  sh4 
caught  sight  of  the  real  Martin  Eden, 
splendid  and  invincible;  and  as  animal- 
trainers  have  their  moments  of  doubt,  so 
she,  for  the  instant,  seemed  to  doubt  her 
power  to  tame  this  wild  spirit  of  a  man. 

"And  another  thing,"  he  swept  on. 
"You  love  me.  But  why  do  you  love 
me?  The  thing  in  me  that  compels  me 
to  write  is  the  very  thing  that  draws 
your  love.  You  love  me  t>ecause  I  am 
somehow  different  from  the  men  you 
have  known  and  might  have  loved.  I 
was  not  made  for  the  desk  and  counting- 
house,  for  petty  business  squabbling  and 
legal  jangling.  Make  me  do  such  things, 
make  me  like  those  other  men,  doing  the 
work  they  do,  breathing  the  air  they 
breathe,  developing  the  point  of  view 
they  have  developed,  and  you  have  de- 
stroyed the  diflference,  destroyed  me,  de- 
stroyed the  thing  you  love.  My  desire 
to  write  is  the  most  vital  thing  in  me. 
Had  I  been  a  mere  clod,  neither  would  I 
have  desired  to  write,  nor  would  you 
have  desired  me  for  a  husband." 

"But  you  forget,"  she  interrupted,  the 
quick  surface  of  her  mind  glimpsing  a 
parallel.  "There  have  been  eccentric  in- 
ventors, starving  their  families  while 
they  sought  such  chimeras  as  perpetual 
motion.  Doubtless  their  wives  loved 
them,  and  suffered  with  them  and  for 
them,  not  because  of,  but  in  spite  of, 
their  infatuation  for  perpetual  motion." 

"True,"  was  the  reply.  "But  there 
have  been  inventors  who  were  not  ec- 
centric and  who  starved  while  they 
sought  to  invent  practical  things;  and 
sometimes,  it  is  recorded,  they  succeeded. 
Certainly  I  do  not  seek  impossibilities — " 

"You  have  called  it  'achieving  the  im- 
possible,' "  she  interpolated. 

"I  spoke  figuratively.  I  seek  to  do 
what  men  have  done  before  me — to  write 
and  to  live  by  my  writing." 

Her  silence  spurred  him  on. 
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"To  you,  then,  my  goal  is  as  much  a 
chimera  as  perpetual  motion?"  he  de- 
manded. 

He  read  her  answer  in  the  pressure  of 
her  hand  on  his — ^the  pitying  mother- 
hand  ior  the  hurt  child.  And  to  her, 
just  then,  he  was  the  hun  child,  the  in- 
fatuated man  striving  to  achieve  the  im- 
possible. 

Toward  the  close  of  their  talk  she 
warned,  him  again  of  the  antagonism  of 
her  father  and  mother. 

"But  you  love  me?"  he  asked. 

"I  do!   I  do  I"  she  cried. 

"And  I  love  you,  not  them,  and  noth- 
ing they  do  can  hurt  me."  Triumph 
sounded  in.  his  voice.  "For  I  have  faith 
in  your  love,  not  fear  of  their  enmity. 
All  things  may  go  astray  in  this  world, 
but  not  love.  Love  cannot  go  wrong  un- 
less it  be  a  weakling  that  faints  and 
stumbles  by  the  way." 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

MARTIN  had  encountered  his  sister 
Gertrude  by  chance  on  Broadway 
r— as  it  proved,  a  most  propitious  yet  dis- 
concerting chance.  Waiting  on  the  cor- 
ner for  a  car,  she  had  seen  him  first,  and 
noted  the  eager,  hungry  lines  of  his  face 
and  the  desperate,  worried  look  of  his 
eyes.  In  truth,  he  was  desperate  and 
worried.  He  had  just  come  from  a  fruit- 
less interview  with  the  pawnbroker,  from 
whom  he  had  tried  to  wring  an  additional 
loan  on  his  wheel.  lUie  muddy  fall 
weather  having  come  on,  Martin  had 
pledged  his  wheel  some  time  since  and 
retained  his  black  suit. 

"There's  the  black  suit,"  the  pawn- 
broker, who  knew  his  every  asset,  had 
answered.  "You  need  n't  tell  me  you  've 
gone  and  pledged  it  with  that  Jew, 
Lipka.    Because  if  you  have — " 

The  man  looked  the  threat,  and  Mar- 
tin hastened  to  cry : 

"No,  no ;  I  've  got  it.  But  I  want  to 
wear  it  on  a  matter  of  business." 

"All  right,"  the  mollified  usurer  had 
replied.  "And  I  want  it  on  a  matter  of 
business  before  I  can  let  you  have  any 
more  money.  You  dont  think  I  'm  in  it 
for  my  health?" 

"But  it 's  a  forty-dollar  wheel,  in  good 


condition,"  Martin  had  argued.  ''And 
you  've  only  let  me  have  seven  dollars  on 
it  No,  not  even  seven.  Six  and  a 
quarter;  you  tock  the  interest  in  ad- 
vance." 

"If  you  want  some  more,  bring  the 
suit,"  had  been  the  reply  that  sent  Mar- 
tin out  of  the  stuffy  little  den,  so  des- 
perate at  heart  as  to  reflect  it  in  his  face 
and  touch  his  sister  to  pity. 

Scarcely  had  they  met  when  the  Tele- 
graph Avenue  car  came  along  and 
stopped  to  take  on  a  crowd  of  afternoon 
shoppers.  Mrs.  Higginbotham  divined 
from  the  grip  on  her  arm  as  he  helped 
her  on,  that  he  was  not  going  to  follow 
her.  She  turned  on  the  step  and  looked 
down  upon  him.  His  haggard  face 
smote  her  to  the  heart  again. 

"Ain't  you  ccwnin'?"  she  asked. 

The  next  mcMnent  she  had  descended 
to  his  side. 

"I  'm  walking — exercise,  you  know," 
he  explained. 

"Then  I  '11  go  along  for  a  few  blocks," 
she  announced.  "Mebbe  it  'U  do  me 
good.  I  ain't  ben  feelin'  any  too  spry 
these  last  few  days." 

Martin  glanced  at  her  and  verified  her 
statement  in  her  general  slovenly  appear- 
ance, in  the  unhealthy  fat,  in  the  droop- 
ing shoulders,  the  tired  face  with  the 
sagging  lines,  and  in  the  heavy  fall  of 
her  feet,  without  elasticity — a  very  cari- 
cature of  the  walk  that  belongs  to  a  free 
and  happy  body. 

"You'd  better  stop  here,"  he  said, 
though  she  had  already  come  to  a  halt 
at  the  first  comer;  "and  take  the  next 
car. 

"My  goodness! — if  I  ain't  all  tired 
a'ready  I"  she  panted.  "But  I  'm  just  as 
able  to  walk  as  you  in  them  soles. 
They  're  that  thin  they  '11  bust  long  before 
you  git  out  to  North  Oakland." 

"I  Ve  a  better  pair  at  home,"  was  the 
answer. 

"Come  out  to  dinner  tomorrow!"  she 
invited  irrelevantly.  "Mr.  Higginbot- 
ham wont  be  there.  He 's  goin'  to  San 
Leandro  on  business." 

Martin  shook  his  head,  but  he  had 
failed  to  keep  back  the  wolfish,  hungry 
look  that  leapt  into  his  eyes  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  dinner. 
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"You  haven't  a  penny,  Mart,  and 
that 's  why  you  're  walkin'.  Exercise  I" 
she  tried  to  sniff  contemptuously,  but 
succeeded  in  producing  only  a  sniffle. 
"Here,  lemme  see." 

And,  fumbling  in  her  satchel,  she 
pressed  a  five-dollar  piece  into  his  hand. 
"I  guess  I  forgot  your  last  birthday, 
Mart,"  she  mimibled  lamely. 

Martin's  hand  instinctively  closed  on 
the  piece  of  gold.  In  the  same  instant  he 
knew  he  ought  not  to  accept,  and  found 
himself  struggling  in  the  throes  of  inde- 
cision. That  bit  of  gold  meant  food,  life 
and  light  in  his  body  and  brain,  power  to 
go  on  writing,  and — who  was  to  say? — 
maybe  to  write  something  that  would 
bring  in  many  pieces  of  gold.  Gear  on 
his  vision  burned  the  manuscripts  of  two 
essays  he  had  just  completed.  He  saw 
them  under  the  table  on  top  the  heap  of 
returned  manuscripts  for  which  he  had 
no  stamps,  and  he  saw  their  titles,  just 
as  he  had  typed  them— "The  High 
Priests  of  Mystery,"  and  "The  Cradle  of 
Beauty."  He  had  never  submitted  them 
anywhere.  They  were  as  good  as  any- 
thing he  had  done  in  that  line.  If  only 
he  luid  stamps  for  them  I  Then  the  cer- 
titude of  his  ultimate  success  rose  up  in 
him,  an  able  ally  of  hunger,  and  with  a 
quick  movement  he  slipped  the  coin  into 
his  pocket. 

"I  'U  pay  you  back,  Gertrude,  a  hun- 
dred times  over,"  he  gulped  out,  his 
throat  painfully  contracted  and  in  his 
eyes  a  swift  hint  of  moisture. 

"Mark  my  words!"  he  cried  with  ab- 
rupt positiveness.  "Before  the  year  is 
out  I  '11  put  an  even  hundred  of  those 
little  yellow-boys  into  your  hand.  I  dont 
ask  you  to  believe  me.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  wait  and  see." 

Nor  did  she  believe.  Her  incredulity 
made  her  uncomfortable,  and,  failing  of 
other  expedient,  she  said: 

"I  know  you're  hungry,  Mart.  It's 
stickin'  out  all  over  you.  Come  in  to 
meals  any  time.  I  '11  send  one  of  the 
children  to  tell  you  when  Mr.  IBggin- 
botham  aint  to  be  there.    An'  Mart — " 

He  waited,  though  he  knew  in  his  se- 
cret heart  what  she  was  about  to  say,  so 
visible  was  her  thought  process  to  him. 

"Dont  you  think  it's  about  time  you 
got  a  job?" 


"You  dont  think  I'll  win  out?"  he 
asked. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Nobody  has  faith  in  me,  Gertrude, 
except  myself."  His  voice  was  passion- 
ately rebellious.  "I  've  done  good  work 
already,  plenty  of  it,  and  sooner  or  later 
it  will  seU." 

"How  do  you  know  it  is  good  ?" 

"Because—"  He  faltered  as  the 
whole  vast  field  of  literature  and  the  his- 
tory of  literature  stirred  in  his  brain  and 
pointed  the  futility  of  his  attempting  to 
convey  to  her  the  reasons  for  his  stead- 
fast faith. 

"Well,  because  it 's  better  than  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  what  is  published  in  the 
magazines." 

"I  wisht  you  'd  listen  to  reason,"  she 
answered  feebly,  but  with  unwavering 
belief  in  the  correctness  of  her  diagnosis 
of  what  was  ailing  him.  "I  wisht  you'd 
listen  to  reason,"  she  repeated,  "an'  come 
to  dinner  tomorrow." 

After  Martin  had  helped  her  on  the 
car,  he  hurried  to  the  post  office  and  in- 
vested three  of  the  five  dollars  in 
stamps;  and  when,  later  in  the  day,  on 
the  way  to  the  Morse  home,  he  stopped 
in  at  the  post  office  to  weigh  a  large 
number  of  long,  bulky  envelopes,  he  af- 
fixed to  them  all  the  stamps  save  three 
of  the  two-cent  denomination. 

It  proved  a  momentous  night  for  Mar- 
tin, for  after  dinner  he  met  Russ  Brissen- 
den.  How  he  chanced  to  come  there, 
whose  friend  he  was  or  what  acquaint- 
ance brought  him,  Martin  did  not  know. 
Nor  had  he  the  curiosity  to  inquire  about 
him  of  Ruth.  In  short,  Brissenden 
struck  Martin  as  anaemic  and  feather- 
brained, and  was  promptly  dismissed 
from  his  mind.  An  hour  later  he  de- 
cided that  Brissenden  was  a  boor  as  well, 
what  of  the  way  he  prowled  about  irom 
one  room  to  another,  staring  at  the  pic- 
tures or  poking  his  nose  into  books  and 
magazines  he  picked  up  from  the  table 
or  drew  from  the  shelves.  Though  a 
stranger  in  the  house,  he  finally  isolated 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  -company, 
huddling  into  a  capacious  Morris  chair 
and  reading  steadily  from  a  thin  volume 
he  had  drawn  from  his  pocket.  As  he 
read,  he  abstractedly  ran  his  fingers, 
with  a  caressing  movement,  through  his 
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hair.  ^NEijrtin  noticed  him  no  more  that 
evening,  except  once  when  he  observed 
hini  chuffing  with  great  apparent  success 
with  several  of  the  young  women. 

It  chanced  that  when  Martin  was  leav- 
ing, he  overtook  Brissenden  already  half 
down  the  walk  to  the  street. 

'*Hello,  is  that  you  ?"  Martin  said. 

The  other  replied  with  an  ungracious 
grunt,  but  swung  alongside.  Martin 
made  no  further  attempt  at  conversation, 
and  for  several  blocks  unbroken  silence 
lay  upon  them. 

"Pompous  old  ass !" 

The  suddenness  and  the  virulence  of 
the  exclamation  startled  Martin.  He  felt 
amused,  and  at  the  same  time  was  aware 
of  a  growing  dislike  for  the  other. 

"What  do  you  go  to  such  a  place  for?" 
was  abruptly  flung  at  him  after  another 
block  of  silence. 

"Why  do  you?"  Martin  countered. 

"Bless  me,  I  dont  know,"  came  back. 
"At  least  this  is  my  first  indiscretion. 
There  are  twenty-four  hours  in  each  day, 
and  I  must  spend  them  somehow.  Come 
and  have  a  driftk." 

"All  right,"  Martin  answered. 

The  next  moment  he  was  nonplussed 
by  the  readiness  of  his  acceptance.  At 
home  was  several  hours'  hack-work  wait- 
ing for  him  before  he  went  to  bed  and 
after  he  went  to  bed  there  was  a  volume 
of  Weismann  waiting  for  him,  to  say 
nothing  of  Herbert  Spencer's  Autobiog- 
raphy, which  was  as  replete  for  him  with 
romance  as  any  thrilling  novel.  Why 
should  he  waste  any  time  with  this  man 
he  did  not  like?  was  his  thought.  And 
yet,  it  was  not  so  much  the  man  nor  the 
drink  as  was  it  what  was  associated  with 
the  drink — the  bright  lights,  the  mirrors 
and  dazzling  array  of  glasses,  the  warm 
and  glowing  faces,  and  the  resonant  hum 
of  the  voices  of  men.  That  was  it,  it 
was  the  voices  of  men,  optimistic  men, 
men  who  breathed  success  and  spent 
their  money  for  drinks  like  men.  He 
was  lonely,  that  was  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with,  him;  that  was  why  he  had 
snapped  at  the  invitation  as  a  bonita 
strikes  at  a  white  rag  on  a  hook.  Not 
since  with  Joe,  at  Shelley  Hot  Springs, 
with  the  one  exception  of  the  wine  he 
took  with  the  Portuguese    grocer,    had 


Martin  had  a  drink  at  a  public  bar.  Men- 
tal exhaustion  did  not  produce  a  craving 
for  liquor  such  as  physical  exhaustion 
did,  and  he  had  felt  no  need  for  it  But 
just  now  he  felt  desire  for  the  drink,  or 
rather,  for  the  atmosphere  wherein 
drinks  were  dispensed  and  disposed  of. 
Such  a  place  was  the  Grotto,  where  Bris- 
senden and  he  lounged  in  capacious 
leather  chairs  and  drank  Scotch  and 
soda. 

They  talked.  They  talked  about  many 
things,  and  now  Brissenden  and  now 
Martin  took  turn  in  ordering  Scotch  and 
soda.  Martin,  who  was  extremely 
strong-headed,  marveled  at  the  other's 
capacity  for  liquor,  and  ever  and  anon 
broke  off  to  marvel  at  the  other's  con- 
versation. He  was  not  long  in  assum- 
ing that  Brissenden  knew  everything, 
and  in  deciding  that  here  was  the  second 
intellectual  man  he  had  met.  But  he 
noted  that  Brissenden  had  what  Profes- 
sor Caldwell  lacked — namely,  fire,  the 
flashing  insight  and  perception,  the  flam- 
ing uncontrol  of  genius.  Living  lan- 
guage flowed  from  him.  His  thin  lips, 
like  the  dies  of  a  machine,  stamped  out 
phrases  that  cut  and  stung;  or  again, 
pursing  caressingly  about  the  inchoate 
sound  they  articulated,  the  thin  lips 
shaped  soft  and  velvety  things,  mellow 
phrases  of  glow  and  glory,  of  haunting 
beauty,  reverberant  of  the  mystery  and 
inscrutableness  of  life ;  and  yet  again  the 
thin  lips  were  like  a  bugle,  from  which 
rang  the  crash  and  tumult  of  cosmic 
strife,  phrases  that  sounded  clear  as  sil- 
ver, that  were  luminous  as  starry  spaces, 
that  epitomized  the  final  word  of  science 
and  yet  said  something  more — the  poet  s 
word,  the  transcendental  truth,  elusive 
and  without  words  which  could  express, 
and  which  none  the  less  found  expression 
in  the  subtle  and  all  but  ungraspable  con- 
notations of  common  words.  He,  by 
some  wonder  of  vision,  saw  beyond  the 
farthest  outpost  of  empiricism,  where 
was  no  language  for  narration,  and  yet, 
by  some  golden  miracle  of  speech,  in- 
vesting known  words  with  unknown  sig- 
nificance, he  conveyed  to  Martin's  con- 
sciousness messages  that  were  incommu- 
nicable to  ordinary  souls. 

Martin  forgot  his  first  impression  of 
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dislike.  Here  was  the  best  the  books  had 
to  offer  coming  true.  Here  was  an  intel- 
ligence, a  living  man  for  him  to  look  up 
to.  "I  am  down  in  the  dirt  at  your  feet," 
Martin  repeated  to  himself  again  and 
again. 

"You've  studied  biology,"  he  said 
aloud,  in  significant  allusion. 

To  his  surprise  Brissenden  shook  his 
head. 

"But  you  are  stating  truths  that  are 
substantiated  only  by  biology,"  Martin 
insisted,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  blank 
stare.  "Your  conclusions  are  in  line 
with  the  books  which  you  must  have 
read." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "That  my  smattering  of  knowl- 
edge should  enable  me  to  short-cut  my 
way  to  truth  is  most  reassuring.  As  for 
myself,  I  never  bother  to  find  out  if  I 
am  right  or  not.  It  is  all  valueless  any- 
way. Man  can  never  know  the  ultimate 
verities.'* 

"You  are  a  disciple  of  Spencer !"  Mar- 
tin cried  triumphantly. 

"I  have  n't  read  him  since  adolescence, 
and  all  I  read  then  was  his  Education," 

"I  wish  I  could  gather  knowledge  as 
carelessly,"  Martin  broke  out  half  an 
hour  later.  He  had  been  closely  analyz- 
ing Brissenden's  mental  equipment. 
"You  are  a  sheer  dogmatist,  and  that 's 
what  makes  it  so  marvelous.  You  state 
dogmatically  the  latest  facts  which 
science  has  been  able  to  establish  only  by 
a  posteriori  reasoning.  You  jump  at  cor- 
rect conclusions.  You  certainly  short- 
cut with  a  vengeance.  You  feel  your 
way  with  the  speed  of  light,  by  some 
hyperrational  process,  to  truth." 

"Yes,  that  was  what  used  to  bother 
Father  Joseph,  and  Brother  Dutton," 
Brissenden  replied.  "Oh,  no,"  he  added ; 
"I  am  not  anything.  It  was  a  lucky  trick 
of  fate  that  sent  me  to  a  Catholic  college 
for  my  education.  Where  did  you  pick 
up  what  you  know?" 

And  while  Martin  told  him,  he  was 
busy  studying  Brissenden,  ranging  from 
his  long,  lean,  aristocratic  face  and  his 
drooping  shoulders  to  the  overcoat  on  a 
neighboring  chair,  its  pockets  sagged  and 
bulged  by  the  freightage  of  many  books. 
Brissenden's     face    and    long,    slender 


hands  were  browned  by  the  sun — exces- 
sively browned,  Martin  thought.  This 
sunburn  bothered  Martin.  It  was  patent 
that  Brissenden  was  no  out-door  man. 
Then  how  had  he  been  ravaged  by  the 
sun?  Something  morbid  and  significant 
attached  to  that  sunburn,  was  Martin's 
thought  as  he  returned  to  study  of  the 
face,  narrow,  with  high  cheek-bones  and 
cavernous  hollows,  and  graced  with  as 
deUcate  and  fine  an  aquiline  nose  as 
Martin  had  ever  seen.  There  was  noth- 
ing remarkable  about  the  size  of  the 
eyes.  They  were  neither  large  nor  small, 
while  their  color  was  a  nondescript 
brown;  but  in  them  smouldered  a  fire, 
or,  rather,  lurked  an  expression  dual  and 
strangely,  contradictory.  Defiant,  indom- 
itable, even  harsh  to  excess,  they  at  the 
same  time  aroused  pity.  Martin  found 
himself  pitying  him,  he  knew  not  >yhy, 
though  he  was  soon  to  learn. 

"Oh,  I  'm  a  lunger,"  Brissenden  an- 
nounced off-hand  a  little  later,  having  al- 
ready stated  that  he  came  from  Arizona. 
"I  've  been  down  there  a  couple  of  years 
living  on  the  climate." 

"Are  n't  you  afraid  to  venture  it  up  in 
this  climate?" 

"Afraid?" 

There  was  no  special  emphasis  of  his 
repetition  of  Martin's  word.  But  Martin 
saw  in  that  ascetic  face  the  advertisement 
that  there  was  nothing  of  which  it  was 
afraid.  The  eyes  had  narrowed  till  they 
were  eagle-like,  and  Martin  almost 
caught  his  breath  as  he  noted  the  eagle 
beak  with  its  dilated  nostrils,  defiant, 
assertive,  aggressive.  Magnificent,  was 
what  he  commented  to  himself,  his  blood 
thrilling  at  the  sight.    Aloud,  he  quoted : 

"  'Under  the  bludgeoning  of  Chance 
My  head  Is  bloody  but  unbowed.'  " 

"You  like  Henley,"  Brissenden  said, 
his  expression  changing  swiftly  to  large 
graciousness  and  tenderness.  "Of 
course,  I  couldn't  have  expected  any- 
thing else  of  you.  Ah,  Henley  I  A  brave 
soul.  He  stands  out  among  contempo- 
rary rhymesters — ^magazine  rhymesters 
— ^as  a  gladiator  stands  out  in  the  midst 
of  a  band  of  eunuchs." 

"You  dont  like  the  magazines,"  Mar- 
tin softly  impeached. 
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"Do  you  ?"  was  snarled  back  at  him  so 
savagely  as  to  stanle  him. 

"I 1  write,  or  rather,  try  to  write, 

for  the  magazines,"  Martin  faltered. 

"That 's  better,'*  was  the  mollified  re- 
joinder. "You  try  to  write,  but  you  dont 
succeed.  I  respect  and  admire  your 
failure.  I  know  what  you  write.  I  can 
see  it  with  half  an  eye,  and  there  's  one 
ingredient  in  it  that  shuts  it  out  of  the 
magazines.  It 's  red  meat,  and  magazines 
have  no  use  for  that  particular  com- 
modity. What  they  want  is  wish-wash 
and  slush,  and  God  knows  they  get  it, 
but  not  from  you." 

"I  'm  not  above  hack-work,"  Martin 
contended. 

"On  the  contrary — "  Brissenden 
paused  and  ran  an  insolent  eye  over  Mar- 
tin's objective  poverty,  passing  from  the 
well-worn  tie  and  the  saw-edged  collar 
to  the  shiny  sleeves  of  the  coat  and  on 
to  the  slight  fray  of  one  cuff,  winding  up 
and  dwelling  upon  Martin's  sunken 
cheeks.  "On  the  contrary,  hack-work  is 
above  you,  so  far  above  that  you  can 
never  hope  to  rise  to  it.  Why,  man,  I 
could  insult  you  by  asking  you  to  have 
something  to  eat." 

Martin  felt  the  heat  in  his  face  of  the 
involuntary  blood,  and  Brissendf^n 
laughed  triumphantly. 

"A  full  man  is  not  insulted  by  such  an 
invitation,"  he  concluded. 

"You  are  a  devil,"  Martin  cried  irri- 
tably. 

"Anyway,  I  did  n't  ask  you." 

"You  did  n't  dare." 

"Oh,  I  dont  know  about  that.  I  invite 
you  now." 

Brissenden  half  rose  from  his  chair  as 
he  spoke,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  de- 
parting to  the  restaurant  forthwith.  He 
paused. 

Martin's  fists  were  tight-clenched,  and 


his  blood  was  drumming  in  his  temples. 

"Bosco  1  He  eats  'em  alive  1  Eats  'em 
alive!"  Brissenden  exclaimed,  imitating 
the  spieler  of  a  locally  famous  snake- 
eater. 

"I  could  certainly  eat  you  alive,"  Mar- 
tin  said,  in  turn  running  insolent  eyes 
over  the  other's  disease-ravaged  frame. 

"Only  I  'm  not  worthy  of  it?" 

"On  the  contrary,"  Martin  considered, 
"because  the  incident  is  not  worthy."  He 
broke  into  a  laugh,  hearty  and  whole- 
some. "I  confess  you  made  a  fool  of 
me,  Brissenden.  That  I  am  hungry  and 
you  are  aware  of  it,  are  only  ordinary 
phenomena,  and  there 's  no  disgrace. 
You  see,  I  laugh  at  the  conventional 
little  moralities  of  the  herd;  then  you 
drift  by,  say  a  sharp,  true  word,  and  im- 
mediately I  am  the  slave  of  the  same 
little  moralities." 

"You  were  insulted,"  Brissenden  af- 
firmed. 

"I  certainly  was,  a  moment  ago.  The 
prejudice  of  early  youth,  you  know. 
I  learned  such  things  then,  and  they 
cheapen  what  I  have  since  learned.  They 
are  the  skeletons  in  my  particular 
closet." 

"But  you  've  got  the  door  shut  on  them 
now?" 

"I  certainly  have." 

"Sure?" 

"Sure." 

"Then  let 's  go  and  get  something  to 
eat." 

"I  '11  go  you,"  Martin  answered,  at- 
tempting to  pay  for  the  current  Scotch 
and  soda  with  the  last  change  from  his 
two  dollars  and  seeing  the  waiter  bullied 
by  Brissenden  into  putting  that  change 
back  on  the  table. 

Martin  pocketed  it  with  a  grimace, 
and  felt  for  a  moment  the  kindly  weight 
of  Brissenden's  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 


To  be  continued. 


THB  ACT  OF  HARIKABI. 

Tbe  (Jroup  Ii  Garbed  In  Samurai  Costume  of  Old  Japan,   tbe  Victim  Belnf  In   White.     Behind  the  Victim 

SUnda  a  rrlend  Holding  a  HeaTj  Sword  With  Which  He  Will  DecaplUte  the  Victim    At 

Soon  Aa  the  Latter  BhaU  Hare  Flnlahed  the  Act. 


Harik 


an 


niiutrated  from  photosraph  loaned  by  W.  D.  B.  Dodaon 


JHE  following  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  harikari  of 
a  Japanese  Samurai,  or- 
dered as  a  result  of  the 
Samurai  having  permitted 
his  men  to  fire  upon  the 
foreigners  who  had  but  recently  entered 
Kobe,  after  the  opening  of  that  port  to 
commerce."*  The  narrative  is  from  Tales 
of  Old  Japan,  by  Mitford,  a  very  inter- 
esting and  valuable  work. 

"We  seven  foreign  representatives 
were  invited  to  follow  the  Japanese  wit- 
ness into  the  Hondo  or  main  hall  of  the 
temple,  where  the  ceremony  was  to  be 
performed.  It  was  an  imposing  scene. 
A  large  hall  with  a  high  roof  supported 
by  dark  pillars  of  wood.    From  the  ceil- 


ing hung  a  profusion  of  those  huge  gilt 
lamps  and  ornaments  peculiar  to  Budd- 
hist temples.  In  front  of  the  high  altar, 
where  the  floor,  covered  with  beautiful 
white  mats,  is  raised  some  three  or  four 
inches  from  the  ground,  was  laid  a  rug 
of  scarlet  felt.  Tall  candles  placed  at 
regular  intervals  gave  out  a  dim  mys- 
terious light,  just  sufficient  to  let  all  of 
the  proceedings  be  seen.  The  seven  Jap- 
anese took  their  places  on  the  left  of  the 
raised  floor,  the  seven  foreigners  on  the 
right.     No  other  person  was  present. 

"After  the  interval  of  a  few  minutes 
of  anxious  suspense,  Taki  Zanzaburo,  a 
stalwart  man  of  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
with  a  noble  air,  walked  into  the  hall, 
attired   in   his  dress  of  ceremony,   with 
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the  peculiar  hempen  cloth  wings  which 
are  worn  on  great  occasicHis.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  kaishaku  and  three 
officers,  who  wore  the  jimbaori  or  war 
surcoat  with  gold  tissue  facings.  The 
word  kaishaku,  it  should  be  observed,  is 
one  to  which  our  word  executioner  is  no 
equivalent  term.  The  office  is  that  of  a 
gentleman ;  in  many  cases  it  is  performed 
by  a  kinsman  or  friend  of  the  condemned 
and  the  relation  between  them  is  rather 
that  of  principal  and  second  than  that  of 
victim  and  executioner.  In  this  instance 
the  kaishaku  was  a  pupil  of  Taki  Zanza- 
buro,  and  was  selected  by  friends  of  the 
latter  from  among  their  own  number  for 
his  skill  in  swordsmanship. 

"With  the  kaishaku  on  his  left  hand, 
Taki  Zanzaburo  advanced  slowly  towards 
the  Japanese  witnesses,  and  the  two 
bowed  before  them,  then  drawing  nearer 
to  the  foreigners,  they  saluted  us  in  the 
same  manner,  perhaps  with  even  more 
deference;  in  each  case  the  salutation 
was  ceremoniously  returned.  Slowly  and 
with  great  dignity  the  condemned  man 
moimted  onto  the  raised  floor,  prostrated 
himself  before  the  high  altar  twice,  and 
seated  himself  on  the  felt  carpet  with  his 
back  to  the  altar,  the  kaishaku  crouching 
on  his  left-hand  side.  In  seating  himself 
is  meant  that  his  knees  and  toes  were 
touching  the  mat  and  his  body  was  rest- 
ing on  his  heels.  In  this  position,  which 
is  one  of  respect,  he  remained  until  his 
death.  One  of  the  three  attendant  offi- 
cers came  forward  as  soon  as  Taki  was 
seated,  bearing  a  stand  of  the  kind  used 
in  the  temple  for  offerings,  on  which, 
wrapped  in  paper,  lay  the  wakisashi,  the 
short  sword  or  dirk  of  the  Japanese,  nine 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  with  a  point 
and  an  edge  as  sharp  as  a  razor.  This 
he  handed,  prostrating  himself,  to  the 
condemned  man,  who  received  it  rever- 
ently, raising  it  to  his  head  with  both 
hands,  next  placing  it  in  front  of  himself. 

'*After  another  profound  obeisance, 
Taki  Zanzaburo,  in  a  voice  which  be- 
trayed just  so  much  emotion  and  hesita- 
tion as  might  be  expected  from  a  man 
who  is  making  a  painful  confession,  but 
with  no  sign  of  either  in  his  face  or  man- 
ner, spoke  as  follows: 


"'I,  and  I  alone,  unwarrantedly  gave 
the  order  to  fire  qn  the  foreigners  at 
Kobe,  and  again  as  they  tried  to  escape. 
For  this  crime  I  disembowel  myself,  and 
I  beg  you  who  are  present  to  do  me  the 
honor  of  witnessing  the  act' 

"Bowing  once  more,  the  speaker  al- 
lowed his  upper  garments  to  slip  down 
to  his  girdle,  and  remainol  naked  to  the 
waist.  Carefully,  according  to  custom, 
he  tucked  his  sleeves  under  his  knees,  to 
prevent  himself  from  falling  backward; 
for  a  noble  Japanese  gentleman  should 
die  falling  forwards.  Deliberately,  with 
a  steady  hand,  he  took  the  dirk  that  lay 
before  him ;  he  looked  at  it  wistfully,  al- 
most affectionately;  for  a  moment  he 
seemed  to  collect  his  thoughts  for  the 
last  time,  and  then  stabbing  himself 
deeply  below  the  waist  in  the  left-hand 
side,  he  drew  the  dirk  slowly  across  to 
his  right  side,  and  turning  it  in  the 
wound,  gave  a  slight  cut  upwards.  Dur- 
ing this  sickeningly  painful  operation  he 
never  moved  a  muscle  of  his  face.  When 
he  drew  out  the  dirk,  he  leaned  forward 
and  stretched  out  his  neck ;  an  expression 
of  pain  for  the  first  time  crossed  his 
face,  but  he  uttered  no  sound.  At  that 
moment,  the  kaishaku  who,  still  crouch- 
ing by  his  side;,  had  been  keenly  watch- 
ing his  every  movement,  sprang  to  his 
feet,  poised  his  sword  for  a  second  in  the 
air ;  there  was  a  flash,  a  heavy,  ugly  thud, 
a  crashing  fall;  with  one  blow  the  head 
had  been  severed  from  the  body. 

"A  dead  silence  followed,  broken  only 
by  the  sound  of  the  blood  throbbing  out 
of  the  inert  thing  before  us,  which  but  a 
moment  before  had  been  a  brave  and 
chivalrous  man. 

"The  kaisJiaku  made  a  low  bow,  wiped 
his  sword  with  a  piece  of  paper  whkJi 
which  he  had  ready  for  the  purpose,  and 
retired  from  the  raised  floor,  and  the 
stained  dirk  was  solemnly  borne  away,  a 
bloody  proof  of  the  execution. 

"The  two  representatives  of  the  Mi- 
kado then  left  their  places,  and  crossing 
to  where  the  foreign  witnesses  sat,  calkd 
to  us  to  witness  that  the  sentence  of 
death  upon  Taki  Zanzaburo  had  been 
faithfully  carried  out.  The  ceremony 
being  at  an  end,  we  left  the  temple." 


Oregon's  Festival  of  Roses 


By  Fred  Lockley 


UNE  has  always  been 
known  as  the  month  of 
blushing  brides  and  sweet 
girl  graduates.  In  Port- 
land we  add  one  more 
charming  feature  to  the 
month  of  roses — the  Rose  Festival.  In 
years  past  Portland  has  been  so  occupied 
with  the  development  of  her  material  re- 
sources that  she  has  not  taken  time  to  de- 
vote thought  to  the  aesthetic  side  of  life. 
Possibly  nowhere  else  has  nature  done 
more  for  a  city  than  in  Portland.  The 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  tourist 
and  sightseer  will  no  more  miss  Port- 


land's feast  of  roses  during  her  Rose  Car- 
nival week  than  he  would  the  wonderful 
pageant  and  the  gaiety  of  New  Orleans 
at  the  time  of  the  Mardi  Gras.  We  have 
come  to  realize  that  life  is  too  short  to 
spend  entirely  in  the  pursuit  of  the  elus- 
ive dollar.  We  are  beginning  to  pay  more 
attention  to  out-of-doors.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  we  will  be  healthier 
and  happier  when  we  get  back  to  nature. 
The  Feast  of  Roses,  which  is  annually 
held  in  Portland  serves  a  double  purpose. 
It  brings  anew  to  those  of  us  who  live  in 
the  land  of  out-of-doors,  the  charm  of 
our  surroundings,  the  exquisite  beauty 
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and  the  vast  profusion  of  our  Oregon 
roses.  It  brings  the  tourist  here  as  a 
sightseer,  and  having  once  come,  he  can- 
not resist  the  charm  of  Oregon,  and 
though  he  may  return  to  his  Eastern 
home^  he  will  never  be  content  until  he 
returns  to  make  his  home  with  us. 

There  is  a  charm  about  Oregon  which 
is  hard  to  analyze,  hard  to  describe.     It 
is  hard   to  put   in  black  and   white  the 
witchery  of  a  spring  op  sum- 
mer day  in  Oregon.  One  can- 


not pen-picture  the  velvety  hills  which 
gradually  merge  into  the  distant  moim- 
tains,  the  soft  air  fragrant  with  the 
mingled  odor  of  roses  and  fir  trees,  and 
of  all  the  growing,  pulsating  life  of 
early  summer,  the  hazy  white  clouds 
drifting  across  the  brilliant  azure  sky,  the 
opalescent  gleam  of  the  Willamette  and 
Columbia  as  they  glide  gently  toward  the 
sea,  the  beauty  and  the  majesty  of  Hood 
and  St.  Helens,  of  Jeflferson  and  the 
Three  Sisters,  silhouetted  against  the  sky- 
line like  cameos  against  a  background  of 
turquois.  One  must  be  cold  indeed  who 
would  not  fall  in  love  with  Oregon  after 
visiting  our  Rose  Festival.  The  hun- 
dreds of  school  children  marching  and 
countermarching,  the  rose-strewn  streets, 
the  flower-decked  floats  by  day  and  the 
illuminated  processions  by  night,  which 
make  one  think  that  he  has  gotten  away 
from  the  work-a-day  world  into  the 
fairy-land  of  childhood;  the  grotesque 
Chinese  dragons,  the  spectacular,  myth- 
ological creatures^  the  historical  incidents 
portrayed  make  you  rub  your  eyes  to  see 
if  you  are  not  traveling  through  dream- 
land. 

Later  when  you  wander  down  to  the 
river-side  and  see,  for  miles,  barges  and 
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row-boats  weaving  back  and  forth  like 
exaggerated  fire-flies  across  the  face  of 
the  waters;  when  to  your  senses  come 
the  perfume  of  roses  innumerable  and 
softened  by  distance,  the  musical  plash  of 
the  oar,  the  soft  strumming  of  the  guitar, 
and  the  rollicking  chorus  of  some  college 
song;  when  you  see  the  water  with  its 
multitudinous  laughter,  a-quiver  with  the 
reflected  lights,  you  realize  that  Oregon 
is  the  place  you  have  always  been  look- 
ing for. 

One  can  readily  understand  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  attitude  of  the  man  at  a 
revival  meeting.  The  exhorter  asked  all 
who  wished  to  go  to  Heaven  to  rise.  A 
few  remained  seated.  He  then  asked  all 
who  wished  to  go  to  Hell  to  rise.  Sev- 
eral irreverent  ones  arose.  He  noticed 
one  man,  however,  who  had  not  risen  at 
either  invitation.  "How  is  it  my  friend," 
he  asked,  "that  you  do  not  rise?  Dont 
you  want  to  go  either  to  Heaven  or 
Hell  ?"  The  man  shook  his  head  and  re- 
sponded, "No,  old  Yamhill  is  good 
enough  for  me."    And,  in  truth,  to  the 


New  Englander  who  has  worked  hard 
for  a  scanty  living  on  some  barren  New 
England  hillside,  this  land  does  seem  like 
Heaven.  Nature  is  so  prodigal,  so  pro- 
fuse in  her  bounties. 

One  cannot  forget  in  Oregon  the  vast 
commercial  possibilities  of  the  State.  Our 
coast  is  to  see  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  future.  The  Pacific  Ocean  lies  be- 
fore us — ^the  pathway  to  the  Orient. 
Mysterious  and  densely  populated  China, 
Japan  with  its  charm,  India  with  its  un- 
told riches,  are  the  future  fields  for  our 
enterprise;  yet  for  Rose  Carnival  week 
all  thought  of  commercialism  is  laid 
aside.  Love  and  laughter  and  beauty 
reign.  Have  you  seen  the  Cherry  Blos- 
son  parades  in  the  "Land  of  the  Rising 
Sun?"  Have  you  taken  part  in  the  Floral 
Carnival  of  Florence,  of  Nice,  of  Venice? 
Then  you  will  all  the  more  appreciate  the 
charm  and  beauty  of  Oregon's  Feast  of 
Roses,  which  takes  place  from  June  7  to 
June  12.  It  is  a  pleasure  you  cannot 
afford  to  miss.  Its  memory  will  be  frag- 
rant in  years  to  come. 
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COMMENT  AXD  GENERAL  ITEMS. 


The  "Boosting"  Spirit  of  the  West. 

Everybody  in  the  West  is  a  "booster." 
The  knocker  is  rarely  ever  seen,  and 
moreover  not  wanted.  It  Is  interesting 
to  note  the  change  that  comes  over  the 
average  Easterner  that  arrives.  Many 
times  he  is  in  a  critical  mood.  He  has 
heard;  now  he  will  see.  But  where  there 
is  so  much  smok^  there  must  be  some  fire. 
If  the  Easterner  Is  not  convinced  that  the 
country  has  come  up  to  the  boosts  that  he 
has  heard,  then,  of  course,  he  merely  packs 
up  and  goes  back  to  live  and  die  as  has  his 
fathers.  And  the  real  booster  sighs  a 
sigh  of  relief,  and  goes  on  boosting,  and 
shouting  to  other  Easterners.  But  the 
Easterner  is  usually  convinced,  or  rather 
does  not  need  to  be.  All  the  booster  asks 
is  that  he  come.  The  country  and  the 
general  atmosphere  of  do  and  make  and 
acquire  and  be  will  do  the  rest.  Many 
things  of  the  West  will  appear  crude  and 
wastefully  treated  to  the  Easterner  on 
arriving.  The  farmer,  he  will  observe, 
does  not  have  time  to  cultivate  the  fence 
corners,  and  perhaps  half  of  his  farm  has 
never  felt  the  touch  of  the  plow.  In  the 
towns  they  dont  have  time  to  make  change 
to  the  penny;  If  the  article  Is  n't  worth  a 
dime,  or  at  least  a  nickel,  then  it  is  n't 
worth  bothering  with.  The  most  common 
of  the  larger  currency  Is  gold,  and  one 
might  live  for  ten  o^ears  In  the  West 
without  even  seeing  the  dollar  bill  that  is 
so  common  In  the  East. 

But  the  Westerner  has  come  by  his 
boosting  spirit  naturally.  It  was  born  in 
him.  His  grandfather  came  West.  Perhaps 
it  was  only  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio  then,  but 
it  was  "West."  His  father  was  fed  on  the 
spirit  of  Individualism  and  freedom,  and 
not  seeing  any  chance  to  get  free  or  cheap 
land,  he  too  went  West — perhaps  to  Kan- 


sas or  Nebraska,  maybe  to  the  Coast.  The 
son  also  went  West,  or  into  the  Interior, 
and  here  he  is  today — a  true  Westerner 
and  a  booster.  He  is  a  booster  and  his 
parents  have  ueen  boosters  for  several  rea- 
sons. In  the  eariy  day  they  wanted  com- 
panionship, comradeship.  Later  they 
wanted  civilization,  schools,  churches, 
cities,  railroads.  These  would  follow  the 
peopie,  therefore  "boost"  for  people, 
i^ater  he  wanted  development;  he  wanted 
the  country  to  look  like  it  had  in  the 
East,  as  he  had  described  it  to  his  children 
a  thousand  times.  People  would  do  it; 
therefore  getting  people  became  his  re- 
ligion. And  now  comes  the  last  period, 
the  entrance  of  the  land  agent — the  pro- 
fessional booster,  and  let  us  admit  some- 
times a  boaster.  But  he  is  a  natural 
product,  too.  The  test  of  the  success  of 
an  institution  is  its  commercialization. 
The  professional  booster  is  just  i.Ke  the 
pioneer  booster,  only  more  so — a  c^ousand 
times  more  so.  He  talks,  talks  big  and 
loud  and  long  and  he  gets  other  people 
to  talking.  He  asks  the  school  children  to 
write  letters  to  their  cousins  and  the  older 
folks  to  send  pamphlets  to  their  nephews. 
He  welcomes  the  Fleet  because  "it 's 
coming  will  advertise  the  West."  He 
sends  fine  apples  to  the  President  stnd  the 
Supreme  Judges — all  for  the  West.  He  Is 
hired  to  get  the  eyes  of  the  nation  turned 
toward  his  community,  and  to  get  them  to 
come  and  stay  and  to  invest.-  He  has  bar- 
gains; that 's  his  inspiration.  He  can 
prove  these  bargains  to  the  visitor  and  the 
homeseeker;  that 's  his  justification.  Put- 
ting all  of  the  qualities  of  the  booster 
together,  to  generalize  and  broaden  the 
term,  we  have  a  tally  something  like  this; 
An  open,  approachable,  companionable, 
prosperous.  Independent  man;  maybe  a 
little  material,  not  having  much  time  for 
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the  cultural  things  of  life,  but  still  an 
honest,  intelligent,  vigorous,  growing,  in- 
spiring man. 

An   Alleged   Western   Water-Power   Mon- 
opoly. 

It  is  reported  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
that  there  has  been  discovered  an  organ- 
ized attempt  to  monopolize  the  water- 
power  of  the  whole  West,  and  particularly 
of  the  States  of  California,  Nevada,  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana.  It  is 
said  that  this  attempt  is  being  made  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  transcontinental 
railroad  interests  who  will  soon  electrify 
the  Western  extensions  of  their  transcon- 
tinental lines.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  almost 
the  last  official  act  of  Ex-President  Roose- 
velt was  the  signing  of  proclamations 
which  added  nearly  five  million  acres  to 
the  National  Forests  of  the  West.  One  of 
the  particular  cases  in  which  startling 
evidence  of  a  monopoly  trend  is  said  to 
exist,  is  the  300»000  acres  that  were  added 
to  the  Tahoe  National  Forest  of  Northern 
California  and  Nevada.  This  section  has 
been  withdrawn,  temporarily*,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  whether  it  would  not 
help  in  preserving  the  water  flow  of  the 
American  and  Tuba  Rivers.  This  tem- 
porary withdrawal  led  to  protests  from 
parties  that  were  thought  not  to  be  af- 
fected in  any  way.  The  curious  and  criti- 
cal spirit  inspired  further  investigation, 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  alleged 
power  monopoly.  Furthermore,  it  was 
discovered  that  these  same  interests  had 
been  quietly  gaining  water-power  options 
in  all  of  the  Coast  States  and  in  Idaho  and 
Montana.  Whether  we  credit  the  water- 
monopoly  story  or  not,  at  any  rate  this 
particular  forest  area  and  others,  bringing 
the  total  up  to  nearly  five  million  acres 
were  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  the 
last  day  of  his  presidency.  With  the  last 
addition,  195,013,980  acres  of  forest  area 
in  the  United  States  are  now  under  the 
control  of  Government  forestry  principles. 

Conservation    Movement   Becomes    World- 
wide. 

The  so-called  "conservation  movement" 
seems  to  have  taken  in  earnest,  judging 
from  the  number  of  organizations  that 
have  resulted.  The  movement  is  as  yet 
very  young,  but  even  two  months  ago 
there  were  thirty-seven  different  States  of 
the  Union  with  official  conservation  com- 
missions, and  nearly  fifty  national  organ- 
izations had  named  conservation  commit- 
tees to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Conservation  Commission.  A  recent 
meeting  of  these  various  commissions  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  welding  all  of  the  scattered  arms 
into  a  single  working  body.     A  joint  com- 


mittee has  been  selected  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the 'different  organizations  and 
this  Joint  executive  committee  held  its 
first  meeting  early  in  March  at  the  na- 
tional capital.  The  various  suggestions 
that  had  been  gathered  for  methods  of 
work,  were  then  compared  and  the  most 
promising  of  these  suggestions  for  the  ac- 
tual conservation  of  our  national  resources 
will  be  issued  to  all  of  the  ninety  dif- 
ferent bodies  and  committees.  Thus  will 
harmony  be  preserved  and  effectiveness 
promoted.  The  general  chairman  of  the 
National  Conservation  Commission  is  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot,  the  National  Forester.  The 
wnole  movement  is  subdivided  into  four 
different  departments,  relating  to  the  four 
great  resources  of  water,  forests,  lands 
and  minerals.  These  four  departments 
will  collect  material  relating  to  the  extent 
of  these  four  great  resources  and  try  to 
devise  means  for  their  preservation. 

That  the  conservation  movement  is  not 
the  passing  fancy  of  a  few  enthusiasts  or 
a  national  hypnosis  seems  to  be  abundant- 
ly proved  from  another  source.  It  has 
been  said  that  both  Canada  and  Mexico,  as 
our  nearest  neighbors,  felt  appreciably 
slighted  in  not  being  invited  to  at  least 
attend  the  Governors'  Conservation  Con- 
gress. Now  that  the  North  American  Con- 
servation Congress  is  a  matter  of  history, 
the  story  comes  that  some  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  are  in  exactly  the 
same  mood  as  were  Canada  and  Mexico. 
Reparation  may  be  made,  however,  in  the 
World's  Conservation  Congress  that  has 
been  called  to  meet  at  The  Hague  next 
September.  The  North  American  confer- 
ence has  been  pronounced  a  success  in 
every  phase,  though,  of  course,  it  was 
largely  a  feeler  and  nothing  very  material 
could  be  expected.  To  the  World's  con- 
ference will  be  invited  all  of  the  forty-five 
nations  that  took  part  in  the  last  peace 
conference  at  The  Hague.  As  a  single 
point  illustrating  the  necessity  of  conser- 
vation, even  of  a  world-wide  scope,  it  is 
told  that  there  is  barely  enough  timber  in 
the  whole  world  to  maintain  the  supply, 
at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  for  a 
bare  generation.  Should  all  nations  agree 
to  take  concerted  action  and  strictly  apply 
forestry  principles,  it  is  said  that  even  then 
the  timber  will  not  grow  half  fast  enough 
to  counterbalance  the  annual  drain. 

Will  Not  Test  Artesian-Water  PossibiliUes. 

A  petition  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  by  one  of  the  commercial  clubs 
of  interior  Oregon  asking  him  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  the  testing  of  artesian 
possibilities  of  that  section.  This  was  the 
only  possible  means,  it  was  explained,  for 
the  reclamation  and  irrigation  of  a  very 
large  promising  body  of  land.  It  was 
thought  that  if  it  was  shown  by  the  Recla- 
mation Service  that  water  could  be  secured 
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at  all.  Individual  settlers  and  private  com- 
panies would  then  reclaim  their  own  land. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey had  previously  reported  that  a  strong 
flow  of  artesian  water  was  extremely  prob- 
able in  the  section.  The  reply  of  the 
Secretary  was  discouraging  to  the  would- 
be  developers,  but  it  presents  a  principle 
that  is  interesting  to  note.  As  early  as 
1903  this  same  question  came  up  and  it 
was  then  decided  that  the  service  was  not 
at  liberty  to  expend  any  of  its  funds  for 
artesian  development  unless  it  could  be 
shown  in  advance  that  such  an  expenditure 
would  be  gradually  returned.  The  first 
principle  of  the  reclamation  scheme  is 
that  its  fund  should  be  self-perpetuating 
and  should  continue  undiminished. 

May  Live  Fifty  Miles  Away  From  Recla- 
mation Claims. 

According  to  a  recent  ruling  made  by 
the  Reclamation  Service,  it  is  now  possible 
for  a  person  to  live  fifty  miles  from  his 
homestead  on  a  reclamation  project  and 
still  be  within  the  residence  limit.  Former- 
ly, the  interpretation  of  the  rule  that  "oc- 
cupants must  live  in  the  neighborhood  of 
said  lands"  allowed  them  to  live  not  more 
than  twenty  miles  away.  This  new  ruling 
greatly  broadens  the  local  appeal  of  the 
reclamation  project,  since  many  persons 
can  now  continue  their  former  vocation  in 
nearby  towns  until  their  lands  come  into 
paying  productivity,  which  in  many  cases 
will  not  be  for  two  or  three  years. 
Systematizing  the  Dry-Farming  Movement. 

At  the  last  Dry  Farming  Congress  held 
in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  resolutions  were 
passed  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
permanent  headquarters  for  the  dry-farm- 
ing movement,  at  Denver,  Colorado.  From 
this  place  will  be  spread  dry-farming  in- 
formation, and  it  will  also  be  made  head- 
quarters for  the  collection  of  new  informa- 
tion from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Government  has  been  petitioned  to  aid  in 
the  latter  project.  In  keeping  with  the 
world-wide  nature  of  the  movement  which 
seeks  methods  of  profitable  cultivation  for 
such  arid  and  semi-arid  land  that  is  not 
within  reach  of  a  water-supply  for  irriga- 
tion, those  with  the  larger  vision,  at- 
tempted to  change  the  name  of  the  organ- 
ization to  "International  Dry  Farming 
Congress."  The  old  name  was  retained, 
however.  Besides  the  assistance  that  is 
hoped  for  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
in  the  broad  study  of  the  dry-farming 
problem,  the  variou^  State  Legislatures  of 
Western  States  have  been  asked  to  estab- 
lish dry-farming  experiment  stations.  The 
promoters  of  the  movement  will  go  still 
further  and  attempt  to  secure  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Boards  of  County  Commis- 
sioners in  the  collection  and  scattering  of 
information.  As  indicating  the  possibili- 
ties  of    the    dry-farming   movement,    it    is 


reported  that  10,000  acres  of  arid  land 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  a  small 
town  within  the  wheat  belt  of  Eastern 
Oregon  have  been  placed  under  profitable 
cultivation  during  the  past  eighteen 
months.  This  land  was  formerly  thought 
to  be  totally  unproductive.  Nearly  every 
community  of  the  West  could  recite  like 
instances. 

The  Case  Against  the  Absentee  Landlord. 

One  of  the  hindrances  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West  is  what  has  been  termed 
the  "absentee  landlord."  This  individual 
dates  back,  at  least,  to  the  time  when  the 
imperative  demand  of  the  West  was  rail- 
roads. The  Government  and  the  various 
Western  states  were  willing  to  pay  almost 
any  price  for  the  civilization-bringing  rail- 
road. Accordingly,  great  grants  of  land 
were  made  to  corporations  and  companies 
as  bonuses  for  the  construction  of  these 
roads.  After  the  railroad  came,  some  of 
the  Western  States  were  willing  to  make 
almost  as  large  grants  to  those  who  would 
build  mere  wagon  roads,  leading  to  the 
railroads.  Take,  for  example,  one  particu- 
lar case  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  The  rail- 
roads were  built  along  three  sides  of  the 
State,  and  in  order  to  secure  an  outlet  for 
the  interior  of  the  surrounding  section,  a 
Wagon  Road  Company  was  granted  every 
other  section  of  land  three  miles  on  either 
side  of  the  road  which  they  would  build. 
The  company  might  go  six  miles  to  one 
side  of  the  road  only,  if  it  chose.  This  six- 
mile  checkered  strip  of  land  was  something 
like  three  hundred  miles  long,  extending 
east  and  west  through  the  center  of  the 
State,  for  the  company  decided  that  the 
bargain  was  worth  the  longest  possible 
road.  The  road  was  built  and  has  been 
of  immense  value  to  the  section  served, 
even  though  the  company  charges,  even  to- 
day, a  heavy  toll  for  keeping  up  the  road. 
A  small  part  of  the  land  grant  was  sold 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  larger  part  of 
it  is  still  retained  in  a  body  and  owned  by 
an  "absentee  landlord."  He  is  satisfied 
with  the  investment  and  for  all  that  is 
publicly  known  will  continue  to  refuse  to 
sell  or  develop,  and  will  continue  to  ham- 
per the  natural  growth  of  the  country 
until  such  a  time  that  the  taxes  become 
greater  than  the  increase  in  value.  It  is 
roughly  estimated  that  one-tenth  of  the 
unreserved  area  of  the  State  of  Oregon  is 
held  by  such  persons  or  by  corporations 
dominated  apparently  by  the  same  spirit. 
Other  Western  States  could  tell  like  tales, 
all  of  which  proves,  perhaps,  more  than 
anything  else  that  there  is  still  much  room 
for  their  development  and  that  property 
values  are  by  no  means  declining. 
Reclamation  Schemes  Create,  Also  Pre- 
serve  Wealth. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  useful- 
ness of  the  large  reclamation  systems  of 
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the  West  is  not  limited  to  the  supplying  of 
water  for  Irrigation.  The  great  dam  on 
the  lower  Colorado  River  that  is  to  supply 
water  for  the  Yuma  project,  will  also  be 
of  immense  value  in  checking  the  flood 
flows  of  the  Colorado,  or  the  American 
Nile,  as  it  is  called.  In  previous  years  the 
spring  waters  of  this  river  have  destroyed 
millions  of  dollars*  worth  of  property  val- 
ues, but  now  the  great  storage  reservoir 
will  depend  upon  this  very  flood  water  for 
its  summer  irrigation  supply.  Even  if 
more  water  should  come  than  needed  to 
fill  the  great  tank,  it  can  be  more  or  less 
regulated  by  the  manipulation  of  the  head- 
gates. 

The    Carey   Act    Versus    the   Reclamation 
Act. 

There  has  been  considerable  contrasting 
of  the  relative  merits  of  the  Carey  and 
Reclamation  Acts.  The  one,  as  State  con- 
trolled, has  been  said  to  depend  too  much 
upon  relating  State  laws  and  at  times  does 
not  fully  protect  the  settler.  The  other 
has  been  condemned  as  paternalistic  and 
too  rigid  and  slow,  the  contender  adding 
that  it  is  better  for  the  people  to  govern 
themselves.  As  specific  points,  the  recla- 
mation advocates  say,  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  undertake  larger  enterprises 
than  could  private  capital;  that  the  work 


will  be  done  in  a  more  permanent  and 
pains-taking  manner;  that  the  settler  has 
more  certainty  of  the  fulfillment  of  Gov- 
ernment promises  than  those  of  indi- 
viduals. The  Carey  Act  defenders  reply  to 
these  three  points,  saying:  first,  that  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  the  recla- 
mation fund  is  really  very  limited  since  it 
amounted  to  only  $30,000,000  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  and  this  amount  was 
to  be  divided  between  ten  different  States 
and  a  large  number  of  separate  projects. 
Secondly,  it  is  charged  that  many  of  the 
Government  reclamation  engineers  knew 
nothing  about  irrigation  and  its  problems 
before  they  were  assigned  to  their  duties, 
and  that  private  capital,  having  its  all  at 
stake,  could  not  afford  to  take  this  chance 
and  must  secure  the  best  experience  pos- 
sible. Little  is  said  about  the  third  point 
— regarding  fulfillment  of  promises  madf: 
to  settlers — for  it  is  well  known  that  set- 
tlers have  already  lost  thousands  of  dollars 
through  their  faith  in  the  advertisements 
of  Carey  Act  companies  "guaranteed  by 
State  laws."  When  all  is  said,  however, 
on  both  sides,  we  will  perhaps  decide  that 
neither  method  of  reclamation  excels  the 
other.  Like  the  two  hats  presented  to 
Lincoln  by  rival  hatters,  "they  mutually 
excel  each  other."  They  are  complemen- 
tary and  together  furnish  a  safe  balance 
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between  individualism  and  paternalism. 
The  Reclamation  Service  has  in  notable 
cases  refused  to  invest  in  an  otherwise 
promising  project  that  might  be  hampered 
by  bad  State  laws.  This  very  fact  will  be 
the  biggest  possible  argument  for  better 
laws,  notably  water  laws,  and  the  correc- 
tion of  the  greatest  weakness  in  the  Carey 
Act.  More  States  will  follow  the  recent 
example  of  Oregon  and  make  the  titles  to 
water  as  safe  and  sure  as  those  to  the 
land  to  which  it  gives  value.  Also  as  a 
strengthening  of  the  Reclamation  Act, 
engineers  can  either  be  trained  or  replaced, 
and  stability  of  structure  is  a  great  asset 
even  at  the  cost  of  snailishness.  We  need 
both  a  wise  paternalism  and  a  controlled 
individualism  and  the  defects  of  both  laws 
are  minor. 

A     Commission     for     Conserving     Surplus 
Waters. 

The  Conservation  Movement  and  the 
Reclamation  Age  does  not  need  to  depend 
entirely  upon  the  West  for  advocates  and 
spokesmen.  Witness  the  suggestion  of 
Representative  Lever  of  South  Carolina. 
He  outlined  a  scheme,  in  a  bill  placed  be- 
fore the  last  session  of  Congress,  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  various  States  and  the 
United  States,  to  conserve  flood  flows  of 
rivers  for  times  of  drought,  and  the  gen- 


eral protection  of  watersheds  of  navigable 
streams.  A  commission  of  persons,  known 
as  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Com- 
mission, is  suggested.  It  would  be  the 
duty  of  this  commission  to  select  those 
lands  that  have  a  vital  relationship  to 
water  flow,  and  recommend  their  purchase 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Warns  Settlers  Against  **Locating  Firms.** 

That  certain  persons  in  North  Yakima 
are  acting  fraudulently  in  their  attempt  to 
"locate"  persons  on  the  Tieton  reclama- 
tion project,  is  the  announcement  and 
warning  of  the  Reclamation  Service.  The 
parties  in  question  offer  to  locate  the  appli- 
cant for  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  but  fur- 
ther stipulate  that  it  will  "cost  five  hun- 
dred dollars  in  addition,"  as  soon  as  the 
parties  secure  title  from  the  Government 
for  their  selection  of  land.  The  Service 
has  announced  that  these  persons  have 
no  "inside"  on  homesteads  and  can  *t  se- 
cure them  for  any  one.  It  also  charges,  ac- 
cording to  press  reports,  that  the  claims 
of  these  persons  amount  to  a  fraudulent 
use  of  the  mails. 

Washington  Not  Compelled  to  Obey  Oregon 
Laws. 

The  recent  interstate  controversy  be- 
tween Oregon  and  Washington  over  their 
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fishery  question,  began  as  a  result  of  Ore- 
gon's claim  that  she  could  enforce  her 
salmon  laws  in  what  was  essentially  Wash- 
ington territory.  Oregon,  becoming 
alarmed  by  the  fast  disappearance  of  the 
finest  salmon  in  the  world  from  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  initiated  and  passed  restric- 
tive fishing  laws.  She  claimed  the  right 
to  enforce  these  laws  over  the  whole  Co- 
lumbia River,  since  her  Supreme  Court 
had,  in  a  decision,  specifically  given  her 
this  right  of  concurrent  jurisdiction. 
Washington  objected,  claiming  that  the 
act  by  which  she  became  a  State,  had  ex- 
tended her  line  and  her  authority  at  least 
to  the  center  of  the  river.  The  States 
mixed.  The  Governors  parleyed,  the  news- 
papers talked  militia,  the  small  boy  be- 
came excited.     A  test  case  was  started  to- 


wards the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  it  has  Just  come  back.  The  opinion 
is  that  Oregon  can  enforce  her  law  on  the 
whole  Columbia  only  when  such  a  law  is 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  Washington.  If 
the  laws  of  the  two  States  are  not  similar, 
then  each  State  can  enforce  its  own  law 
only  on  its  side  of  the  center  of  the  river. 
The  effect  of  this  decision  will  most  likely 
be  in  the  direction  of  the  further  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  salmon  industry  of  the 
Columbia,  since  both  States  must  agree  on 
restrictive  fishing  regulations,  and  com- 
promise measures  are  necessarily  liberal. 
The  great  hope  for  the  preservation  of  the 
finest  salmon  in  the  world  thus  would 
seem  to  be  through  some  sort  of  Federal 
supervision  of  the  Columbia  River  fish- 
eries. 


OREGON. 


Water  Titles  in  Oregon  Now  As  Sound  As 
Land  Titles. 

The  last  legislature  of  Oregon  made 
itself  memorable  by  passing  what  has  been 
called  the  best  State  water  code  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States.  In  a  word 
a  water  title  in  Oregon  is  now  as  secure 
and  definite  as  a  title  to  land,  or  at  least 
such  will  be  the  case  as  soon  as  adjudi- 
cations are  made  that  are  provided  for 
under  the  new  law.  Previous  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  law  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  definite  title  to  water.  The  State  was 
completely  under  bonds  to  an  out-of-date 
and  childish  water  law.  A  large  part  of 
the  land  of  the  State  depended  in  value  al- 
most exclusively  upon  the  water  that  was 
used  for  its  irrigation.  Yet  no  man  was 
certain  as  to  his  title  to  this  water.  No 
title  was  so  secure  that  it  could  not  be 
contested.  One  little  community  had  been 
fighting  for  thirty  years  over  titles  to  its 
water.  The  profits  from  the  valuable  fruit 
land,  which  should  have  gone  into  further 
development,  were  mostly  needed  to  pay 
the  fees  of  the  score  of  lawyers  which  it 
supported.  Another  such  water  litigation 
was  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  nine 
years  and  one  side  of  the  controversy 
alone  employed  fourteen  lawyers.  Fur- 
ther than  this,  the  condition  was  a  great 
hindrance  to  development.  The  Reclama- 
tion  Service  was  forced,  because  of  Ore- 
9on's  poor  water  laws,  to  abandon  some  of 
its  otherwise  best  reclamation  projects. 
For  example,  it  could  build  a  storage  res- 
ervoir at  the  headwaters  of  a  stream  to 
supplement  the  summer  flow  of  the 
stream,  and  it  could  turn  this  water  into 
the  channel  of  the  stream,  but  if  it  at- 
tempted to  again  divert  the  water  from  the 
stream,  then  it  was  subject  to  litigation 
from  all  of  the  thousand  persons  who  held 
even  a  fancied  right  to  any  part  of  the 
water  flow  of  the  stream,  even  though 
that    right    may    have    been    "acquired" 


merely  by  the  sticking  of  a  little  penciled 
notice  on  some  obscure  tree  or  fence  wire 
along  the  stream  at  some  previous  time. 
The  effects  of  the  law  went  still  further — 
even  making  the  State  a  party  to  uncon- 
scious fraud.  Irrigation  companies  were 
permitted,  under  law,  to  advertise  and  sell 
to  a  homeseeker  a  water  right  "that  was 
guaranteed  by  the  State."  The  settler 
paid  his  money  and  got  his  right,  but  it 
might  insure  water  or  it  might  1>e  a 
"waterless"  water  right.  That  depended 
entirely  upon  the  honesty  of  the  company, 
for  the  State  had  no  way  of  knowing. 

But  the  new  water  code  of  Oregon,  if  It 
stands  in  the  courts,  will  change  all  of 
this,  and  its  passage  is  a  worthy  victory 
for  economic  advancement  and  civic  hon- 
esty. Its  influence  upon  State  develop- 
ment will  be  immeasurable.  The  new  law 
provides  for  a  central  place  for  the  filing 
of  water  rights,  the  State  Engineer's  office, 
and  a  cheap  adjudication  of  these  rights. 
A  commission  is  provided  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  controversies  relating  to  water 
rights,  the  opinion  of  this  commission  to 
be  based  upon  actual  water  measurements 
and  tests.  The  water  title  thus  becomes 
definite,  and  the  water  is  irrevocably  at- 
tached to  the  land  which  it  reclaims. 

A  supplementary  law  passed  by  the  ses- 
sion, provides  that  rights  to  water  power 
be  granted  only  for  a  fixed  period  of  years 
— not  perpetually — and  that  private  com- 
panies pay  to  the  State  an  annual  horse- 
power charge  for  the  use  of  the  water 
utilized.  The  charge  is  nominal  at  present 
but  in  future  years  it  is  expected  that  this 
will  be  an  important  source  of  State  reve- 
nue. This  law  is  based  upon  the  theory 
that  the  water-power  of  the  State  belongs 
to  the  whole  people  and  as  such  should  not 
be  donated  in  perpetuity  to  individuals 
or  corporations. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Oregon's  example 
will  appeal  to  some  of  the  other  Western 
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Victor-Victrola 

The  most  complete  of  all  musical 
instruments. 

A  new  style  Victor  that  is  even  more  wonderful  than 
the  regular  type  of  Victor. 

Perfect  as  that  is;  clear  and  true  to  life  as  it  plays  all 
the  beautiful  Victor  music,  the  Victrola  plays  it  even 
better — with  an  added  sweetness  and  mellowness  of 
tone  that  is  absolute  perfection. 

There  is  nothing;  else  like  the  Victrola.    It  has  no  horn,  but  is 
complete  in  itself.     AU  the  parts  arc  specially  tlesigned  and  built 
right  in  the  instrument* 
The  Victroia  also  contains    albums  for  150  records  and  drawer 
for  accessories. 

The  music  is  made  loud  or  soft  by  opening  or  closing  the  smail 
doors. 

Victor- VictrolA  XVI,  mahofuij,  $200 

Quartered  oak  f300.      Cirtassiiin  walnut  1350 
Other  styles  of  the  Victor  from  SlO  up, 

St e  and  hear  the  Victrola  at  the  nearest  Victor  dealer's. 
Write  to  us  far  complete  catalogues  of  the    Victor- 1 'iciroia 
ind  Victor  Records,  and  for  name  of  the  nearest  Victor  dealer. 
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f Victor  Talking  Machine  Co-,  Camden,  N,  J^  U-  S,  A. 
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To  ^ei  be; 
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A  complete  list  of  new  Victor  Records  for  May  will  be  found  In  the  May  number  of 
Munsey's,  Scrlbner's,  McClure's,  Century,  Everybody's  and  June  Cosmopolitan. 
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States  that  have  water  laws  fully  as  lax 
and  childish  and  out-of-date  as  were  Ore- 
gon's, and  that  purely  as  a  selfish  matter 
of  development  and  the  appeal  to  the  set- 
tler and  the  capitalist,  they  will  begin  the 
fight  for  modern  water  laws.  Several  of 
the  States  already  have  good  water  laws, 
at  least  approaching  to  the  Oregon  law, 
notably,  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  Others 
have  some  of  the  minor  good  features  of 
these  three. 

Making  an  Asset  of  Scenery. 

The  West  has  its  scenic  world-wonders, 
but,  as  yet,  few  people  know  anything 
about  some  of  the  greatest  of  them.  One 
of  these  wonders  is  the  famous  Crater 
Lake  region  in  the  heart  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  in  Southern  Oregon.  To  make 
the  description  of  Crater  Lake  brief,  the 
upper  half  of  a  great  volcanic  crater  has 
broken  off  and  dropped  back  into  its  ori- 
fice. This  orifice  now  contains  an  un- 
fathomed  lake  several  miles  in  width,  in 
the  center  of  which  the  point  of  the  former 
crater  mountain  still  projects  as  a  ragged 
pinnacle.  The  section  has  lately  been 
created  a  National  Park.  To  reach  this, 
Oregon's  greatest  natural  wonder,  at 
present  requires  a  tedious  and  expensive 
trip  which  must  largely  be  made  by  pack- 
horse  or  on  foot.  Now  comes  the  story. 
The  last  Oregon  Legislature  passed  a  bill 
providing  for  a  sum  of  1100,000  which 
will  be  used  in  the  building  of  a  wagon 
road  through  the  National  Forest,  past 
Crater  Lake.  Some  money  is  expected 
from  other  sources  and  the  Government, 
through  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  has 
promised  to  expend  a  sum  equal  to  that 
provided  by  the  State  for  such  a  road.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  sum  available  will 
be  $250,000.  There  is  in  Oregon,  however, 
many  a  slip  between  the  voting  and  the 
spending  of  money,  for  by  the  provision 
of  the  referendum,  a  bare  five  per  cent  of 
the  voters  of  the  state  can  refer  the  bill 
to  a  vote  of  the  people  and  if  this  is  done 
there  may  possibly  be  enough  people  who 
look  upon  life  and  the  State  in  such  a 
narrow  sectionally-biased  way  as  to  en- 
danger the  appropriation.  Considered 
from  the  purely  selfish  viewpoint  of 
scenery  as  an  asset,  however,  the  measure 
ought  to  be  sustained.  Of  course  it  may 
never  be  referred,  and  in  that  case  Ore- 
gon's world-wonder  will  soon  make  many 
new  friends. 

The  Timber  Wealth  of  Oregon. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  Oregon  con- 
tains one-sixth  of  the  standing  timber  of 
the  nation.  It  is  said  also  that  the  timber 
lands  of  Oregon  are  attracting  more  capi- 
tal for  investment  than  all  other  forms  of 
investment  that  the  State  offers.  The  esti- 


mates of  the  capital  called  to  the  State 
during  the  past  two  years  for  this  form  of 
investment  vary  between  the  sums  of 
seventy-five  and  a  hundred  million  dollars. 
Curiously  enough,  this  capital  is  largely 
coming  from  the  East  and  the  Middle 
West  Those  who  have  been  under  the 
shadow  of  the  pine  and  the  fir  since  their 
earliest  breaths,  most  often  see  in  this 
nature's  product,  not  wealth,  not  even 
beauty.  It  is  not  the  beauty  that  is  call- 
ing the  Eastern  dollars,  but  the  man  who 
has  seen  the  forests  of  Michigan  and  Min- 
nesota eaten  away  and  pushed  to  a 
stumpage  value  of  twelve  to  fifteen  dol- 
lars, takes  a  second  look  and  thought 
when  he  rides  through  the  almost  un- 
touched Oregon  forests  and  is  told  that  its 
acres  are  his  for  |1.50  a  thousand  or 
less.  Due  most  largely  to  its  better  rail- 
road facilities,  the  forests  of  Washington 
have  been  developed,  or  rather  exploited, 
much  further  than  those  of  Oregon,  the 
traffic  from  which  has  given  the  Washing- 
ton roads  a  tonnage  said  to  be  beyond 
anything  before  known  in  the  history  of 
the  nation's  or  the  world's  railroading. 
This  great  Oregon'  resource  is  both  an  un- 
rivaled asset  and  an  obligation.  That  the 
timber  should  be  developed  and  used  is 
natural  and  necessary,  but  that  it  should 
be  conserved  and  cultivated  is  sensible 
and  pressing. 

Portland  Called  the  Chicago  of  the  North- 
west. 

Seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us  is  al- 
ways enlightening,  if  not  always  inspiring. 
The  following  expressed  opinion  of  Russell 
H.  Conwell,  the  well-known  Philadelphia 
lecturer,  author  and  divine,  is  not,  how- 
ever, without  its  inspiration.  In  a  recent 
Portland  interview  he  said  in  part: 

"Portland  can  be  another  Chicago  if  she 
desires  to  be.  What  has  impressed  me 
most  in  my  stay  here,  brief  as  that  stay  is, 
has  been  the  lesson  of  wasted  opportunity. 
The  entire  Northwest  is  a  history  of  wasted 
opportunities,  and  right  here  the  examples 
are  striking  to  a  degree.  Think  of  rafting 
timber  out  to  tUfe  coast.  Why,  that  Is  to 
sacrifice  nearly  eighty  per  cent  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  product. 

"Manufactories,  and  then  more  manu- 
factories are  needed.  The  chances  are  un- 
limited. Piano  manufactories,  furniture 
manufactories,  paper  mills,  match  manu- 
factories, tooth-pick  manufactories,  paper- 
pulp  manufactories,  paper-box  mills,  tan- 
neries, woodenware  manufactoriesh— the 
list  is  a  long  one,  and  their  absence  spells 
unlimited  waste  of  wealth  to  Portland  and 
the  state. 

"Why  should  the  prune-raisers  pack  and 
ship  their  yield  in  the  large  boxes  they 
now  use?    We  pay  about  twenty-four  cents 
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YOUR  Folks  Used  to  Make   Good 
Gravy — maybe  they  do  yet,  but  in  many 
a  household  it  is  a  lost  art* 

fl  Grandmother^s  gravy — how  smooth  it  was — 
how  good  it  tasted!  That  was  because  she  thickened 
it  with  Kingsford^s  Com  Starch  and  not  with  floun 
Flour  makes  lumpy  gravy  and  that  raw  taste, 

KINGSFORD*S  CORN  STARCH 

is  the  right  thickening  for  gravies^  for  sauces  and  cream  soups* 
fl  Remember  one  thing — you  caii^t  make  perfect  pie-crust  without  it — one 
part  Kingsford's  to  two  parts  flour  is  the  recipe*    Also^  it  makes  a  puff- 
paste  that  melts  in  the  mouth. 

fl  A  Word  to  Kingsford  Friends — Send  us  the  name  of  any  young 
housewife  who  thinks  that  Com  Starch  is  used  only  for  puddings  or 
desserts ;  we  will  send  her  our  new  little  Book  F,  ''What  a  Cook  Ought  to 
Know  About  Corn  Starch/^  We  will  gladly  mail  you  without  cost  a 
copy  too  if  you  like. 

T.  KINGSFORD  &  SON,  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  STARCH  CO..  Socccttort 


Doii*t  forget  to  mention  The  Pactflc  Monthly  when  dealing  with  ndrertlsoni.     It  will  lv>  npprerlstorl. 
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a  pound  for  prunes  in  Philadelphia.  The 
shippers  ought  to  pack  them  in  the  small, 
glass-covered  boxes  which  the  Eastern 
purchaser  pays  for.  The  prunegrowers 
get  about  four  cents  a  pound  for  their 
yield.  They  are  letting  the  profits  slip 
away  from  them  by  not  having  manufac- 
tories to  dispose  of  their  crop. 

''It  is  the  same  in  many  other  branches. 
And  think  of  the  water«power  going  to 
waste  that  could  run  manufactories 
cheaply.  Millions  of  tons  qf  horse-power 
going  out  to  sea  every  year.  The  North- 
west is  the  millennium  of  apparent  oppor- 
tunity and  the  Nirvana  "*  Of  neglected 
chances." 

WIU    Irrigate    10,000    Acres    in    Umatilla 
Ooanty. 

To  irrigate  10,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
west  end  of  Umatilla  County  and  erect  a 
model  town  to  be  known  as  Stanfield,  is 
the  promise  of  the  promoters  of  a  new 
project,  with  headquarters  at  Pendleton, 
Oregon.  With  the  exception  of  the  Govern- 
ment project  at  Hermiston,  this  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  .promised  reclamation 
schemes  of  this  part  of  the  State.  It  is 
announced  that  the  water  will  be  secured 
from  a  storage  reservoir  on  the  Umatilla 
River  created  by  the  building  of  a  large 
dam  which  will  store  10,000  acre  feet  of 
water.  The  land  to  be  reclaimed  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Government  project 
at  Hermiston,  where  it  is  said  that  ten 
acres  will  insure  a  comfortable  income  for 
a  family  and  with  the  intensive  farming  of 
which  it  is  capable,  provide  sufficient  work 
for  the  average  family.  The  large  stor- 
age dam  will  be  further  used  for  the  de- 
velopment of  water-power  and  it  is  an- 
nounced that  work  on  the  scheme  will  be- 
gin at  once. 

Colonize  6,000  Acres  in  Lane  Ooiinty. 

A  company  of  capitalists  from  Minne- 
apolis and  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  have  pur- 
chased more  than  5,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  Creswell,  near  Eugene,  in 
Lane  County,  which  they  announce  they 
will  plant  to  fruit  and  then  divide  into 
small  tracts  for  Eastern  settlers.  It  is  the 
dream  of  these  men  to  some  day  have  a 
second  Hood  River  in  the  heart  of  the 
Willamette  Valley,  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful valleys  In  the  world  in  many  re- 
spects. Eight  hundred  acres  of  the  tract 
will  be  at  once  set  to  apples  and  cherries. 
A  bank  has  been  organized  and  every 
preparation  is  being  made  for  the  expected 
Eastern  colonists  who  are  ambitious  for 
the  ownership  of  a  modest  little  Oregon 
orchard. 

Possible    Government    Projects    Near    the 
Deschutes. 

The  Deschutes  River,  flowing  north  to 
the  Columbia  River  from  Central  Oregon, 


has  long  been  considered  one  of  the 
great  irrigation  and  power  streams  of  the 
West.  Indeed  it  has  been  pronounced  by 
experts  to  be  the  "most  ideal"  irrigation 
stream  in  the  world.  It  carries  a  very 
large  volume  of  water,  has  a  remarkably 
even  flow  throughout  the  year,  and  flows 
through  an  arid  and  semi-arid  country  of 
great  promise.  This  river  has  been 
brought  into  recent  prominence  through 
the  Central  Oregon  railroad  agitation.  The 
Harriman  lines  have  promised  to  extend  a 
branch  road  into  this,  the  largest  section 
in  the  United  States  without  a  railroad,  and 
they  have  apparently  been  trying  to  secure 
a  right-of-way  through  the  Deschutes 
River  Canyon,  since  this  is  by  far  the 
most  feasible  route  into  Central  Oregon. 
In  order  to  preserve  a  water-grade  road 
and  give  the  cheapest  construction,  they 
would  follow  the  bank  of  the  stream.  But 
to  do  this  would  hamper,  if  not  entirely 
prevent,  the  natural  irrigation  and  power 
development  of  the  stream.  The  Recla- 
mation Service  several  years  ago  withdrew 
certain  sections  of  this  stream  with  the 
view  of  developing  power  for  the  pumping 
of  water  to  the  fertile  plains  along  the 
river,  and  a  recent  rumor  says  that  they 
have  been  considering  the  reclamation  of 
200,000  acres  of  land  at  a  considerable 
distance  by  the  pumping  of  water  from 
the  Columbia  River  through  the  use  of  the 
Deschutes  River  power.  The  situation  is  a 
delicate  one.  The  railroad  threatens  to 
abandon  the  route  unless  they  get  their 
right-of-way  up  the  Deschutes — and  the 
route  is  the  most  natural  one  into  Central 
Oregon.  The  Reclamation  Service  does  n't 
propose  to  give  away  perpetual  rights  that 
would  mortgage  the  future  development  of 
a  large  country.  Central  Oregon  people  are 
demanding  railroads — even  to  the  point  of 
building  State  roads  if  Harriman  does  not 
fulfill  his  promises.  Also  the  Reclamation 
Service  must  have  railroads.  It  has  been 
proved  that  a  reclamation  project  is 
destined  to  ultimate  failure  without  trans- 
portation for  its  products.  Furthermore, 
the  Reclamation  Service  must  have  a  rail- 
road up  or  near  the  Deschutes  in  order  to 
develop  the  power  and  irrigation  possi- 
bilities of  the  stream.  Harriman,  in  his 
diplomatic  way,  says  Jbo  the  Reclamation 
Service:  "It 's  up  to  you."  As  a  solution 
it.  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  matter  may  be 
compromised  and  that  the  Deschutes  may 
be  saved  to  its  greatest  irrigation  and 
power  usefulness  and  still  furnish  a  nat- 
ural railroad  outlet. 

Crook  County  Blay  Have  a  German  Gc^ony. 

A  Portland  capitalist  is  said  to  have 
purchased  a  two-thousand-acre  tract  of 
land  in  Crook  County,  just  west  of  the 
Tetherow  Bridge  on  the  Deschutes  River. 
and  will  develop  an  irrigation  system  for 
its  reclamation.     The  water  will  be  takeo 
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Gillette  Safety  Razor 


New  Pocket  Edition 


HERE  is  news  in- 
d  ee  d  —  for  the 
two  million  men  who 
shave  themselves  every 
morning  with  the 
Gillette  Safety  Razor, 

Our  first  &tinounccinent  of  the 
latest  GILLETTE  achievement  — /Ac 
New  Pcckei  Edtiion  — the  GELLETTE 
Safety  EWor  jn  «uch  compact  form 
that  it  can  be  earned  like  a  card  ca«e 
in  the  waifltcoat  pocket,  or  »tipped 
into  the  side  of  a  I  rave  Ling  htkg. 

Same  size  blade  aa  he  fore,  same 
principle ;  hut  neater,  more  work- 
manlike, the  most  perfect  shaving 
implement  in  the  world  —as  compact 
and  aa  beautifully  finished  as  a  piece 
of  jeweliy — ami  ihc  hladcs  arc  Jxne, 

c^^,siJkEM^iJiB^B(di.  GILLE'lTE  SALES  CO. 

London  Offkt,  ^_.  „.     ,    „  ^    .,,*         „     , 

/7//o/Aom  yiodtid,  E.  C  ^^  Kimb*U  Buildrnt.  B«tciD 

Fkctioriei:     Battaa^  Mon|r«>]p  Landan,  Bflriin,  Pu-ii 


if  you  are  a  GILLETTE  user  call 
on  some  progressive  dealef  at  once 
and  examine  this  new  ra^of. 

If  you  h  H  ve  nc  ver  used  the 
Gillette  now  is  the  time  to  get 
BcquaJnted. 

Vou  can  shave  you  rself  i  n  from 
two  to  five  minutes  with  the 
ClLLETTE^ — ^a  clean,  satisfying  shave. 
No  aimpping,  no  honing. 

The  pocket'Caae  is  of  gold,  silver 
or  gun  mjetaL  Plain  polished  of  richly 
engraved  in  floral  and  Empire  de- 
signs. Inside  the  pocket,  caae  are 
handle  and  blade  hox  —  triple  ailver- 
plated  or  N  K.  gold  plated.  Pricet* 
$5  to  $7.50,  on  sale  everywhere. 

You  should  know  GILLETTE 
Shaving  Brush  —  a  new  brush  of 
GILLETTE  quality — bristles  gripped 
in  hard  rubber:  and  GILLETTE  Shav- 
ing Stick  —  a  shaving  soap  worthy  of 
the  GILLETTE  Safety  Razbr, 


Orntf^/an  Office 


Alaaka-YukanJ^ffic  Expotilion,  Swtf/e,  Juat  lattaCkhtUr  t6lh 


NOSTROPFIIJC      r*0  HOMkNC 


Safet 


Don't  forget  to  msntloii  The  PscUc  Monthly  when  deallnff  with  sdTertlsers.    It  wlU  be  appreciated 
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from  the  Deschutes  River,  and  the  power 
developed  will  further  be  used  for  the  run- 
ning of  a  sawmill.  It  is  the  announced 
plan  of  the  promoter  of  the  project  to 
establish  a  colony  of  thrifty  Germans  on 
the  land  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  re- 
claimed. At  present,  this  land  is  a  long 
distance  from  the  railroad,  but  the  prom- 
ised line  into  Central  Oregon  will  pass 
very  near  the  land. 

Small  Irrigation  Project  in'Unioii  Comity. 

It  is  announced  that  a  company  from 
La  Grande  will  irrigate  a  tract  of  575  acres 
of  land  eighteen  miles  from  La  Grande  and 
sell  it  in  small  tracts  to  investors  and 
homeseekers.  The  land  is  in  a  promising 
fruit  and  vegetable  producing  section. 

Miscellaneous  Oregon  Progress  Notes. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  suit  of  the 
Government  against  the  Oregon  &  Cali- 
fornia Railroad  Company  will  be  contested 
for  years.  The  suit  involves  the  owner- 
ship of  2,300,000  acres  of  the  finest 
timber  land  of  the  state,  estimated  to  have 
a  present  valuation  of  $40,000,000.  The 
terms  of  the  original  grant  required  the 
railroad  to  sell  the  land  to  actual  settlers 
at  a  flat  price  of  $2.50  an  acre.  The  rail- 
road has  refused  to  sell  a  large  part  of 
this  land  at  any  price,  and  other  parts 
have  been  sold  at  prices  far  in  advance  of 
the  fixed  limit.  The  Government  is  suing 
to  compel  the  sale  of  the  land  according 
to  the  original  agreement.  Third  parties 
have  entered  into  the  controversy  as  inno- 
cent purchasers,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  will  have 
the  deciding  voice  in  the  suit. 

Tests  being  made  at  Ontario,  in  Eastern 
Oregon,  to  determine  the  presence  of  oil, 
have  gone  far  enough  to  show  the  pres- 
ence of  large  quantities  of  illuminating 
gas  with  strong  oil  indications.  At  the 
same  time  comes  reports  that  the  counties 
of  Washington,  Yamhill  and  Polk,  in  the 
Willamette  Valley,  have  strong  oil  indica- 
tions. 

It  is  said  that  the  three  states  of  Ore- 
gon, Washington  and  Idaho  have  this  year 
planted  the  largest  acreage  of  wheat  ever 


known  in  the  history  of  the  Inland  Em- 
pire. A  rough  estimate  places  the  total 
at  4,000,000  acres.  Should  prices  remain 
high  and  cne  season  continue  as  favorable 
as  is  promised  at  the  present  time,  the 
yield  will  be  by  far  the  greatest  In  the 
history  of  the  Northwest. 

When  the  promised  railroad  reaches 
Central  Oregon,  Harney  County  will.  It- 
self, become  a  small  empire  of  possibili- 
ties. The  county  is  said  to  contain,  at  the 
present  time»  over  a  million  acres  of  un- 
surveyed  vacant  land  subject  to  home- 
stead entry;  a  million  and  a  half  acres  of 
surveyed  land;  besides  twenty  townships, 
or  nearly  half  a  million  acres  of  forest  re- 
serve. The  per  capita  wealth  of  the 
county  is  the  greatest  of  the  State.  It 
leads  in  the  number  of  cattle  owned,  and 
its  death  rate  is  the  lowest  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  State.  Further,  it  is  said 
that  there  is  not  a  hobo  in  the  county  and 
that  the  Jails  and  lockups  contain  not  a 
single  prisoner. 

balem,  the  capital  city  of  Oregon,  has 
Just  begun  a  movement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  gravity  water  system  that  will 
bring  mountain  water  from  the  Cascades 
and  thus  place  Salem  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, on  a  par  with  Portland,  with  its 
world-famous  Bull  Run  water.  The  mat- 
ter was  taken  in  hand  about  three  months 
ago  when  the  Governor  of  the  State 
headed  a  commission  of  fifteen  prominent 
persons  to  promote  these  plans.  The  sys- 
tem will  bear  an  estimated  cost  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Pipes  are  expected  to  be  laid 
in  the  fall.  Besides  the  city  of  Salem,  all 
of  the  State  institutions  in  the  neighbor- 
hood will  be  furnished  with  mountain 
water. 

That  The  Dalles,  on  the  Columbia,  in 
Eastern  Oregon,  is  a  fast  growing  place 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Its  postal  re- 
ceipts have  doubled  during  the  last  eight 
years,  or  since  the  time  of  the  last  census. 
This  means  at  least  fifty  per  cent  more 
people,  it  is  estimated.  But,  of  course, 
this  is  not  so  especially  remarkable,  for 
the  Western  town  is  dead  indeed  that 
doesn't  double  itself  every  two  decades 
at  least. 


WASHINGTON. 


Increasing  Interest  in  the  Northwest  and 
Washington. 

We  are,  and  always  have  been,  a  colo- 
nizing nation.  Hence  it  is  natural  that 
the  ambitious,  freedom-loving,  and  bolder 
spirits  should  always  be  looking  to  the 
West — the  expanding  West,  the  land  of  op- 
portunities. Each  man  has  his  own  view 
of  the  West,  and  his  own  limits  for  that 
term.  It  is  always  profitable,  however, 
to  know  what  others  think  of  the  "far 
land,"   and  especially  to   know   what  the 


Easterner  himself  thinks  and  knows  about 
this,  the  richest  in  natural  resources  and 
least  developed  of  the  various  sections  of 
the  United  States.  The  testimony  which 
follows  bears  special  reference  to  the  State 
of  Washington — maybe  because  the  man 
from  whom  it  comes,  himself  knew  this 
section  best.  Here  is  a  bit  of  his  opinion, 
as  reported  in  a  Western  paper: 

"I  believe  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
people  with  whom  I  talked  during  my  stay 
in  the  East  expect  to  come  West,  either 
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Thousands  of  Men  and  Women 


All  over  the  counby,  took  advantage  of  our  trial  offer 
last  month  and  are  now  testing  the  wearing  qualities  of 


Guaranteed  Hose 


tmfjty 


Just  ihink-a  SAMPLE  PAIR/ 
rine.  Sheer,   Lisle-Like    Ho 


25^ 


"Are 

Your^Hose 
^y^  QB  Sheer 

as  this  ? 

Why — this  only  pays  us  for  ihetariAnd.  ihe  Posiage  mA  it  will 
make  you  acquamted  with  the  iKsr^Uaraijitefd  Hose  ilade,  and 
after  you  prove  this,  you  will  vfanpSi^  remaining^  five^lairs  and 
ihe  Guarantee  Gnipon,  good  W'^  Months  or  New  Hose — 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not  send  for  a  sample\air  fast  month,  i<e  trnew  our 

Special  Introductory  Offer — It  will  not;  be  made  again 

Clip  off  attached  coupon,  mail  to-day  %^th  25c  .(in  any  convenient 
way)  and  we  will  send  you,  prepaid.  One  Sampl^  Pair  of  MEN'S  Qu- 
WOMEN'S  Lille-Like  Hom,  vrith  the  priviU^  that,  after  you  Hav^ 
examined  the  hose  and  are  pleased  wijtk^'tneni,  you  can  have  the  rj 
maining  Five  Pairs  and  a  guarantee  foir  the  Six  Pairs  against  wear  J^ 
Six  Months  for  $1,75.  For  J5<5*we  will  send  you  Pure  Silk^fl^le 
Hose  and  the  remaining  Five  Pairs  and  the  Guarantee  ^orSix  Pairs, 
Six  Months^  for  ^2.55.  /  '-^^ 

Any  ordinary  »tocking  would  cost  you  25c/lhereforc  you  take  n<5  lisk  in 


a  sample  pair  of  Knotair  for  25c,  and  if,  after 
not  want  the  remauiinji  five  pairs  and  the  Guj 
YOUR  MONEYS  WORTH  and  MORI 
they're  not  worn,  you  can  have  your  money  bai 
Knotair  is  made  from  the  best  American  k>ng 


itee  for  Six  Months,  ygifstiail  have  iiad 
if  you  dou't  likcyth«  sample  hose  and 

Triple  cross  woven  at  the 


vital  points  where  ordinary  hose  give  way.     We  guarantee  the  dye  wil!  not  fade  or  crock. 


MEN'S  and  WOMEN'S  lisle-like  hose  (Black,  Tan  and  Grey), 

Women's  with    Interlaced    Gart^   ^/ic-    dJO  AA  the 

ing,   Six  Pairs,  Guaranteed  Six  Months   N^^*^-^   ^x, 

MEN'S  and  WOMEN'S  PURE  SILK  LISLE  hose   (for 

formal  occasions),  MEN'S  in  Black,  Tan,  Grey,  Navy  Bl^e, 

Burgundy,  Green  and  Purple.    WOMEN'S  in  Black,  White, 

Tan,  Ox  Blood,  Copenhagen,  Green,  Heli9trope,  Purple,  Pink 

and  Sky  Blue,  %vith  INTERLACED  GARTER  SPLICING. 

Six   Pairs,  Guaranteed  Six 

Months 

Send  nze,  color  or  assorted  colon  If  denred  and 
remittance  according  to  the  quality  denred.  Aik  for 
booklet  "Knotair  Kinb,"  it  teik  you  all  about 
"The  Guaranteed  Hoae  of  Quality."    ITS  FREE. 

7^  Best  Deakn  Wanted  Everywhere 

KNOTAIR  HOSIERY  COMPANY 


Don't  fbrf«t  to  mention  Tho  Psdflc  Monthly  when  d«tUng  with  ad-r^rtlsers.    It  will  be  apiireclated. 
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now  or  as  soon  as  they  can/'  said  H.  L. 
Moodr,  who  has  just  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended trip  to  Chicago,  Washington,  New 
York  and  through  the  southwest  In  the 
Interest  of  the  National  Irrigation  Con- 
gress to  be  held  In  Spokane  in  August. 

"The  desire  among  Eastern  people  to 
come  out  to  this  land  of  opportunity  Is  not 
confined  to  any  one  class,"  continued  Mr. 
Moody.  "The  same  eagerness  was  shown 
by  the  bank  president  and  the  railroad 
magnate  to  learn  about  our  country  as  by 
the  farmer,  the  clerk,  the  merchant  or  the 
manufacturer.  I  made  a  special  effort  to 
talk  with  men  In  all  walks  of  life,  men  I 
met  In  hotels,  In  offices  and  on  street 
corners,  and  It  Is  remarkable  how  much 
Interest  they  took  In  getting  information 
about  this  country. 

"Max  Bass,  general  Immigration  agent 
for  the  Great  Northern,  told  me  that  he  is 
now  answering  50,000  inquiries  received 
In  the  last  few  weeks  regarding  rates  to 
the  Northwest  this  year.  Immigration 
agents  of  all  roads  are  agreed  that  more 
inquiries  are  being  received  relative  to 
Washington  than  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
There  never  was  such  an  opportune  time 
for  the  distribution  of  literature  in  the 
East.  The  tide  of  immigration  is  indeed 
set  toward  the  Northwest.  This  year,  in 
point  of  newcomers,  will  far  exceed  any- 
thing we  have  seen. 

"Why  are  Eastern  people,  particularly 
big  men,  Interested  in  the  development  of 
the  West?  That  question  was  answered 
by  an  amazing  statement  made  to  me  by 
W.  C.  Brown,  president  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad.  This  country  will  face 
a  famine  within  twenty  or  thirty  years 
unless  our  agricultural  development  is 
carried  on  more  rapidly  and  extensively 
than  at  present,'  said  President  Brown. 
'Last  year  we  exported  only  eight  per  cent 
of  our  total  agricultural  products.  At  the 
rate  our  population  is  increasing  it  Is  only 
a  few  years  until  this  surplus  will  vanish 
and  we  will  be  compelled  to  buy  food  in 
the  world's  markets.  We  must  bring  un- 
cultivated land  under  the  plow,  and  make 
land  now  cultivated  produce  more,  or  we 
will  starve.  That  is  why  Eastern  men  are 
interested  in  the  development  of  the 
West' " 

First  Conservation   Congress   for  All  the 
Northwest. 

What  promises  to  be  the  greatest  con- 
servation congress  yet  held  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
Governors  at  Washington,  D.  C,  when  the 
movement  was  first  launched,  is  scheduled 
for  the  city  of  Seattle,  August  16-18  of 
this  year.  The  call  has  been  Issued  by  the 
Washington  Conservation  Association,  one 
of  the  most  ambitious  and  best  organized 
of  the  State  associations.     One  thousand 


delegates  are  expected.  The  Governors  of 
all  of  the  States  have  been  asked  to  be 
present,  and  such  men  as  Andrew  Car- 
negie, Gifford  rinchot,  and  others  who 
helped  to  make  the  (Governors'  con- 
ference at  Washington  successful,  and 
even  possible,  will  not  be  forgotten.  As 
a  special  feature,  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  have  the  men  in  attendance  who  ac- 
tually own  and  control  a  large  part  of  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  Northwest  For 
example,  the  conference  has  invited  such 
men  as  Frederick  Weyerhauser,  the  tim- 
ber monopolist,  whose  feelings  on  the 
question  of  conservation  will  affect  per- 
haps a  larger  body  of  timber  than  that 
under  Government  control  in  the  West. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  these  men 
will  be  ruled  in  any  degree  by  sentiment, 
in  supporting  the  conservation  movement, 
since  the  control  of  vast  areas  of  land  ia 
purely  a  business  matter  with  them.  And 
it  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  in  the 
past  they  have  set  the  pace  in  the  matter 
of  exploitation  and  destruction  in  con- 
trast to  development  and  conservation. 
But  business  is  always  open  to  reason, 
and  the  change  that  is  to  its  interest  does 
not  wait  upon  the  point  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  a  radical  one.  If  it  can  be  shown 
to  the  business  man  and  the  capitalist  that 
restricted  use  and  development  pays  a 
higher  total  dividend  than  the  old  method 
of  slash  and  rush,  why  he  will  shout  as 
loud  as  any  one  for  the  change-^and 
louder,  because  he  has  more  at  stake.  One 
of  the  great  hopes  of  the  conservation 
movement  lies  Just  here.  Convince  the 
magnate.  And  he  is  being  convinced. 
Witness  the  adoption  of  forestry  methods 
by  some  of  the  great  railroads  purely 
from  the  selfish  standpoint — to  get 
cheaper  railroad  ties.  Some  of  the  lumber 
companies  foresee,  too,  that  the  scientific 
way  of  logging  will  Insure  a  perpetual 
forest,  while  if  the  old  way  Is  followed, 
there  can  only  be  one  result,  another  bar* 
ren  Michigan  waste  within  a  generation  or 
two  at  the  most. 

As  a  wise  supplement  to  the  conserva- 
tion congress  in  Seattle,  the  Washington 
Association  has  engaged  a  man  to  go 
through  the  State  and  secure  a  series  of 
photographs  of  irrigation,  forestry,  fish- 
eries, and  other  subjects  relating  to  con- 
servation. It  is  expected  that  these  will 
be  the  best  ever  assembled,  as  practically 
illustrating  the  possible  scope  and  pres^it 
needs  of  the  movement  that  has  been  with 
us  such  a  short  time  and  has  been  so  en- 
thusiastically received. 

Railroad  Activities  in  Washlngtoli. 

Washington  owes  much  to  her  rail- 
roads; more  than  to  any  one  other  modern 
force.  Fortunately  situated,  she  has  had 
abundant  railroad  competition,  and  beat  of 
all  has  had  the  kind  of  railroads,  to  a 
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t>iiei£Mic     >tpll*]L     from     Trifiidntt    V*'kt 
MTi.d  ir^Aipoftm^  far  jh\fimtnt  to  rcfujtry 


Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

—the  time-tested  weather-resister  used  on  streets 
and  roofs  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century — is  the 
stuff  that  makes 

enasco 

Ready  Roofing 

Genasco  is  the  stuff  that  makes  your  roof  proof 
against  leaks  and  repairs.  And  there's  no  mystery 
about  what  it's  made  of. 

You  know  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt — and  you 
know  it  makes  the  roofing  that  lasts. 

Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  Mineral  and 
smooth  surface.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco*  Insist  on  the  roofing 
with  the  hemisphere  trade-mark  and  the  thirty-two-milliondollar 
guaraniee. 

^^^m^^         THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

\  Lir^cst  producers  df  dijihalt  ind  ]Mtttit 

j)  PHILADELPHIA 
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large  degree  at  least,  that  believe  in  the 
Hill  policy  of  development  rather  than  the 
Harriman  policy  of  exploitation.  Develop- 
ment and  population  follow  the  railroad  al- 
most absolutely  in  the  West,  where  dis- 
tances are  great  and  markets  must  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  transportation.  As  a 
new  promise,  the  announcement  has  just 
been  made  that  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad  will  follow  the  example  set  by  the 
Hill  roads,  and  extend  feeders  in  all  di- 
rections from  their  new  transcontinental 
line  that  has  been  building  westward  for 
some  time.  The  reward  will  be  two-fold. 
The  railroad  will  develop  its  own  and  ex- 
clusive traffic,  and  the  State  will  add 
wealth  and  population.  Not  the  least 
point  will  be  the  opportunities  furnished 
thousands  of  settlers  for  homesites,  and 
capitalists  for  investment.  There  is  also 
great  activity  at  the  terminal  points.  Five 
million  dollars  will  be  expended  in  Ta- 
coma  during  the  next  two  years.  Seattle 
is  also  seeing  a  period  of  railroad  building 
activity.  New  lines  are  being  constructed 
that  will  more  closely  connect  Portland 
and  the  Sound  section.  Harriman  is  try- 
ing to  outrun  all  competition  to  the  Coast 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  Four 
transcontinental  lines  are  each  trying  to 
get  first  choice  in  a  new  section  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  Traction  com- 
panies have  caught  the  spirit  and  are 
going  to  network  the  Walla  Walla  section. 
People  are  becoming  impatient  even  with 
all  of  this  activity,  and  the  farmers  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state  will  build 
their  own  traction  line.  The  results  of 
Washington's  railroad  era  are  already  evi- 
dent. The  railroads  themselves  have  been 
hauling  out  the  greatest  traffic,  during 
the  past  few  years,  that  the  history  of  rail- 
roading has  ever  known.  The  population 
and  wealth  of  the  State  has  been  almost 
leaping  over  itself.  Contrast  Washington 
with  Oregon.  Oregon  is  the  older  state, 
almost  a  third  larger,  had  railroads  years 
sooner,  and  her  square-mile  wealth  is  fully 
as  great  as  that  of  her  sister,  Washington. 
Yet  the  State  of  Washington  today  has  al- 
most three  times  as  many  people  as  Ore- 
gon, and,  according  to  all  calculation,  is 
growing  much  more  rapidly.  The  only 
great  difference  between  the  two  States  is 
their  railroad  development.  Wasnington 
has  railroad  competition  and  is  touched 
by  nearly  all  of  the  transcontinental  lines, 
while  Oregon  is  practically  in  the  control 
of  one  railway  system. 

Will  Irrigate  150.000  Acres  of  Columbia 
River  Valley. 

The  first  secv^on  of  the  promised  re- 
clamation of  150,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
Columbia  River  Valley,  near  Priest  Rapids, 
has  been  completed.  The  original  plan 
as  announced  by  the  projectors  was  the 
irrigation  of  this  large  body  of  land  by 


means  of  utilizing  power  from  the  Colum- 
bia for  the  pumping  of  water  to  tue  level 
land  just  above  its  banks.  That  this 
method  of  reclamation  is  practical  may  be 
inferred  from  the  report  that  the  Recla- 
mation Service  is  considering  such  a 
method  for  the  irrigation  of  a  large  area 
of  land  to  the  south  of  the  Columbia  in  - 
Oregon.  In  this  latter  case,  however,  the 
water  power  is  to  be  furnished  by  another 
stream  and  transferred  as  electrical  en- 
ergy. A  large  part  of  the  Priest  Rapids 
land  to  be  irrigated  is  owned  by  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  as  a  part  of  their 
original  land  grant  in  Washington. 

Washington    Irrigation    and    Reclamaticw 
Reports. 

Work  is  said  to  have  already  begun  on 
a  scheme  for  the  irrigation  of  a  3,000-acre 
tract  on  Alameda  Flats,  on  the  Columbia 
River,  nine  miles  from  the  postoffice  of 
Rex.  The  plan*  is  to  build  an  eighty-foot 
concrete  dam  several  hundred  feet  long, 
for  the  storage  of  the  flood  water  of  China 
Creek.  Thus  a  gravity  system  will  be 
formed.  Engineers  are  reported  already 
at  the  site  of  the  proposed  dam. 

Just  across  from  the  Trent  Station  in 
the  Spokane  Valley  is  to  be  the  scene  of  a 
new  irrigation  project.  A  tract  of  300  acres 
is  to  be  set  to  orchard  and  irrigated  from  a 
deep  well  which  is  being  bored.  The  water, 
for  the  present  at  least,  will  be  lifted  by  a 
1500-gallon  pump.  Other  pumping  sys- 
tems for  irrigation  and  domestic  supply 
will  be  added  as  needed.  With  all  mod- 
ern conveniences  near  at  hand  the  land  is 
held  to  be  worth  |500  an  acre  when  set 
to  a  four-year-old  orchard,  or  |350  an 
acre  when  in  a  raw  state. 

A  colony  of  forty  or  fifty  families  is 
said  to  have  arrived  and  become  settlers 
on  a  tract  in  the  Wenatchee  district,  near 
Rock  Island.  This  is  a  famous  fruit  section. 
Water  is  to  be  provided  for  the  new  dis- 
trict that  is  just  being  opened  up.  Several 
years  ago  a  colony  of  Dunkards  were  In- 
duced to  settle  on  a  similar  tract,  then  in 
a  raw  sagebrush  state,  and  today  this 
land  Is  reported  worth  1 1,000  an  acre  or  ^ 
more. 

As  an  index  to  property  values  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wenatchee,  may  be  taken  a  re- 
cent sale  of  forty  acres  of  land  for  the 
sum  of  $40,000.  The  land  is  as  yet  unim- 
proved and  the  purchasers  will  imme- 
diately plant  it  to  orchards  and  place  it 
on  the  market  in  small  tracts.  It  will  be 
made  a  new  addition  to  the  town  of  Wen- 
atchee. 

A  complete  section  of  land  has  been 
added  to  the  suburbs  of  Spokane.  A  pri- 
vate irrigation  system  will  furnish  water 
for  the  acreage  tracts  into  which  it  will  be 
divided.  The  city  is  beneficiary  in  the  deal 
to  the  extent  of  the  donation  to  it  of  « 
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The  Six-cylinder  Franklin 

The  average  six-cylinder  automobile  is  ponderous  and 
heavy— the  whole  advantage  of  the  six-cylinder  principle 
is  missed. 

A  six-cylinder  engine  gives  steady  torque — an  explosion  every  one-third  of  a 
revolution.  Steady  torque,  since  it  reduces  the  stress  on  all  the  working  and 
supporting  members,  allows  lighter  construction  throughout  the  automobile — 
there  can  be  more  power  to  the  weight  than  with  a  less  number  of  cylinders. 
This  means  greater  speed  and  ability  without  a  corresponding  increase  in 
upkeep.    And  that  is  what  you  want. 

The  six-cylinder,  seven-passenger,  42  horse-power,  air-cooled  Model  H 
Franklin  weighs  only  2650  pounds — about  half  the  weight  of  the  average  six- 
cylinder  water-cooled  automobile. 

Thus  in  the  Six-cylinder  Franklin  you  get  the  full  advantage  of  the  six-cylinder 
principle.  You  get  high  power  without  excessive  weight.  Your  engine  instead 
of  lugging  a  useless  load  is  doing  business  for  you— giving  speed  and  climbing 
ability.  lour  42  horse-power  is  as  good  as  55  or  60  horse-power  in  the  heavy 
sixes,  and  you  avoid  their  enormous  tire  and  operating  expense. 

The  Six-cylinder  Franklin  is  the  only  light-weight  large  automobile.  Like  all 
Franklins  it  has  full-elliptic  spring  suspension  and  a  laminated-wood  chassis 
frame— a  construction  that  absorbs  and  neutralizes  the  shocks  from  road 
inequalities.  The  automobile  is  not  racked  and  strained.  In  it  you  can  tour 
all  day  without  fatigue.  There  is  none  of  the  burden  and  none  of  the  anxiety 
that  goes  with  a  heavy  automobile.    And  it  rides  like  the  finest  carriage. 

The  Six-cylinder  Franklin,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  holds  the  San  Francisco  - 
New  York  record  of  15  days,  the  most  severe  test  of  strength  and  endurance 
ever  made.  The  1909  Model  H  also  made  a  perfect  score  in  the  Glidden  Tour 
and  covered  the  2000  miles  without  tire  troubfe— not  even  a  puncture. 

Nothing  is  so  maddening  as  a  fact  that  comes  too  late  to  be  of 
use.  Get  it  beforehand.  Talk  this  six-cylinder  and  weight  ques- 
tion over  with  any  owner  of  a  Franklin  Six. 

Six-cylinder  Franklin  Model  H, 
seven-passenger,  42  horse-power 
touring-car.  Bosch  high  tension  mag- 
neto, selective  transmission,  multiple 
disc  clutch,  folding  auxiliary  seats, 
36-inch  wheels,  127-inch  wheel  base, 
$3750. 

If  you  want  a  most  interesting  book, 
one  that  treats  the  whole  automo- 
bile question  in  a  fair  and  logical  way, 
write  for  our  40-page  catalogue 
de  luxe.  It  will  interest  you  no  mat- 
ter what  automobile  you  own  or 
favor. 


H  H  FRANKLIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  Syracuse  NY 
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forty-acre  park   from   the  new   promising 
fruit  tract. 

Boosters  of  the  Spokane  Valley  say  that 
this  section  is  to  have  the  largest  commer- 
cial apple  orchard  In  the  Inland  Empire. 
The  facts  for  this  statement  are  based  on 
the  recent  purchase  of  300  acres  of  land 
in  the  heart  of  Spokane  Valley,  near  Spo- 
kane Bridge,  which  will  be  entirely 
planted  to  winter  apples  during  the  pres- 
ent year  and  next.  An  expert  horticultur- 
ist Is  to  oversee  the  setting  out  of  the 
300,000  trees  that  will  be  used  this  year. 

The  new  irrigated  section  of  Moses 
Lake,  near  Ephrata,  is  reported  to  be  espe- 
cially prosperous  and  welcoming  new  set- 
tlers. Two  newcomers,  one  from  Kansas 
and  the  other  from  North  Dakota,  will 
plant  new  orchards  this  year.  Water  will 
be  pumped  from  eighty-foot  wells  and  will 
supply  ample,  and  not  expensive  irrigation, 
considering  the  productive  value  of  the 
fruit  land  to  be  thus  reclaimed. 

Several  novel  features  are  to  be  in- 
cluded with  the  new  460-acre  tract,  just 
outside  of  the  east  city  liipits  of  Spokane, 
that  is  to  be  reclaimed  by  a  private  irri- 
gation scheme.  This  large  section  of  land 
will  be  platted  into  a  villa  and  acreage  sub- 
urb, with  model  parkage  and  many  com- 
munity conveniences,  such  as,  for  example, 
a  boathouse  on  the  banks  of  the  river  that 
bounds  the  tract.  Another  feature  is  the 
promised  establishment  of  a  preparatory 
school,  forty  acres  of  land  to  be  donated 
for  this  purpose.  One  part  of  this  academy 
acreage  will  be  used  as  an  agricultural  ex- 
periment station.  Those  who  locate  on 
the  tracts,  to  engage  in  the  fruit  industry, 
are  promised  the  free  advice  of  an  expert 
horticulturist  in  setting  out  and  caring  for 
their  orchards. 

North  Yakima  reports  the  transfer  of  a 
thousand-acre  tract  of  land  under  the  Tie- 
ton  Canal.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  new  com- 
pany to  complete  the  canal  already  under 
construction,  and  then  plat  the  land  into 
small  orchard  sections. 

The  promoters  of  the  Otis  Orchard 
tract,  in  the  Spokane  Valley  in  a  recent 
meeting  increased  their  capital  stock  from 
one  hundred  thousand  to  a  million  dollars. 
The  increased  stock  will  be  devoted  to  the 
further  development  of  their  irrigation 
schemes.  They  already  have  4,000  acres 
under  water  and  promise  to  add  several 
thousand  additional  acres  this  year.  Water 
is  taken  by  a  gravity  system  from  Newman 
Lake  and  carried  through  twenty  miles  of 
ditch  and  laterals,  some  parts  of  which  are 
very  expensive  of  construction. 

General  Progress  and  Opportunity  Notes. 
A  spring  sale  of  land  in  the  Wenatchee 
section  will  give  a  good  index  to  the  trend 
of  property  values  in  this  part  of  Wash- 
ington.     Twelve   years   ago   a   thirty-two- 


acre  farm  was  purchased  near  the  town  of 
Malaga  for  the  sum  of  |700.  Twenty-five 
acres  of  this  farm  was  later  set  to  fruit 
anl  another  sale  of  the  farm  was  recorded 
recently.  This  time  the  owner  asked  and 
secured  the  sum  of  $30,000.  The  buy  is 
considered  a  good  one. 

One  of  the  latest  schemes  for  the  pub- 
licity of  the  Northwest  has  had  recent  ad- 
vocates among  the  more  active  commercial 
bodies  of  the  section.  The  plan  is  advo- 
cated by  a  New  York  company  that  seeks 
a  contribution  from  the  various  communi- 
ties for  the  maintenance  of  an  exhibit  in 
the  heart  of  the  business  section  of  New 
York  City.  From  this  center  will  go  dis- 
play advertising  and  descriptive  pamphlets, 
even  personal  workers.  The  company 
argues  that  there  is  much  idle  capital  in 
the  city  which  is  seeking  some  place  to 
work,  clinching  the  argument  by  telling 
the  local  boosters  what  they  already  know, 
namely,  that  they  have  an  ideal  place  for 
such  capital  to  work.  The  scheme  is  so 
promising  that  several  of  the  Washington 
communities  of  ambition  are  said  to  have 
pledged  the  initial  sum  for  trying  it  out. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  the  Washington 
society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolntlon, 
to  erect  on  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  E5x- 
position  grounds  the  longest  single-piece 
flag-pole  in  the  world.  The  contract  has 
already  been  let  'for  the  record-breaking 
timber,  which  is  to  be  at  least  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  ground,  or  twenty  feet 
higher  than  the  flag-pole  erected  during 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Fair  in  Portland, 
which  is  said  to  hold  the  world's  record  to 
the  present  time.  It  will  require  five  flat- 
cars  to  haul  the  staff  from  the  woods  near 
Buckley,  and  "Old  Glory"  should  feel 
proud  when  she  overlooks  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  from  its  top. 

Ten  thousand  acres  of  raw  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ephrata  have  been  purchased  by 
Chicago  capitalists  for  the  sum  of  $60,000. 
It  is  presumed  that  the  purchase  merely 
indicates  what  the  Easterners  consider 
a  good  investment  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. 

Beet  raising  is  said  to  be  taking  on  new 
life  in  the  Walla  Walla  section  of  Wash- 
ington, due  to  the  fact  that  prices  are 
fifty  per  cent  above  any  previously  known 
price  offered  in  the  Valley.  Thirty  busi- 
ness men  have  just  organized  a  Beet 
Growers'  Association  and  have,  to  the  date 
of  the  report,  secured  pledges  for  the 
planting  of  400  acres. 

Relatives  of  prominent  officials  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  are  supervising 
the  clearing  of  a  large  acreage  of  land 
near  the  town  of  Prosser.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  land,  it  is  said,  is  to 
be  planted  to  fruit  trees,  thus  becoming 
the  largest  orchard  in  the  Yakima  Valley. 
It  is  believed  that  the  farm  is  to  become 
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SILK  GL>C 


Silk  glove  perfection  was  not 
attained  until  the  **  NIAGARA" 
PROCESS    was    discovered    and 

u^td  only  in  connection  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  "NiAG^UtA  UXIW  Silk  Gloves, 

Every  *' NIAGARA  MAID"  Silk  Gltjve 
has  a  style  -^alue  heretofure  unknown  in  !^ ilk 
gloves.  The/  have  a  well-groomtd  appear- 
ance from  the  double  tipped  finjgtrs  to  the 
hera*  There  is  no  dmwhig-  or  ill  fit.  They 
beautify  the  arm  instead  uf  maJdng  it  ua- 
siglitly  as  taost  silk  gloves  do. 

The  famous  *'NTAGAKA**  PROCESS 
mves  tlu.s  fabric  double  the  wearing  life, 
double  the  fitting  life  and  doubltj  the  tn^uty 
of  any  other  glove  fabric. 

We  place  an  extra  thickness  at  the  finger 
ends  to  fortify  and  add  the  durability  that 
is  expected  of  '*  NIAGARA  MAID '^  Silk 
Glovefi,  The  plainest.  m<»st  modest  priced 
"  NIAGARA  MAID''  Silk  Glove  is  a  sui>e^ 
rior  \^lue.  Otht^rs  may  oiler  yon  price 
similarity,  but  that  is  all. 

We  make  exquisitely  embroidered  crea- 
tions, tixj.  There's  a  strong  tendency 
towards  their  vo|pu*  this  seasi^m. 


YoQ  should  really  see  the  colors 

of  "NIAGARA  MAID"  Silk 
Glovx^s  to  appreciate  their  beauty. 

Every  shade  and  color  tone  tliat  fa^sbion 
calls  for,  or  that  your  indiv'idual  taste  pre- 
fers, is  expressed  m  the  line. 

An  Innovation  distinctly  ''NIAGARA" 
Is  a  hemstitched  bracelet  effect  at  the  wrist 
of  t  he  em  broi  de  re  d  glove  *  W  be  n  the  ha  n  ds 
of  the  gloves  are  no  longer  serviceable,  they 
can  be  detached  and  your  dealer  will  attach 
a  new  pair  at  cun^Jiderable  saving. 

All  "  NIAGARA  MAID  "  Silk  Gloves  ai^ 
made  i n  re ^ila r  sv aes  and ,  i n  ad dj 1 1 on , quarter 
si^ies,  in.su ling  precisie  fit  for  all  hands.  The 
quarter  size  feature  is  only  to  be  had  in 
^' NIAGARA  MAID*'  Silk  Gloves. 


Tw«»H»|i  tbOT^  pitfvi^*.  «.£(».  91*,  it.M,  »t.«a, 
TiA^ff  ^Llb  4^ieTrii.  f.Ti.  fl.M).  mvAX.  %\.iQ* 
kmhni^^Tr4  i^i\k,  ki\it*t*,  »ll.t><»»  Vll.tO,  «B.DOp  »1.«). 
»«■»■•  i;ioT^<.  VI. (HI,  ll.AA. 


iiv«rv  1*-»A4-  4>r  ■ '  M  A  <A  A  R ;%  U  A  I  II  '' 

HUk  tilvvcB  !■  fully  siuM'O.Ut^frd. 

Aik  loT  '*  KiAGARA  MAIH  "  StU  Glo^rs  aI  your  loexl 
ttfytt^  Rfrn.4«  tD  a^iTcpf  BL  fvibftllUEf^.  If  you  h>ite  tb« 
l^indifficull?  •KftrNt  *'  NIAGARA  MAID  '  SIlfcGJowi. 
ten^taoi|f<r  ord^r  dirrct  lo  Df*  iUtiDg  iiflri^  lizr,  color  bod 
prke^  ind  ve  »h»U  deliver  them  thtooftii  ywu  dp*kr» 


NIAGARA  SILK  MILLS,  DepL  N.  North  Tonawanda.  N.  Y. 
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the  model  of  the  Northern  Pacific*  con- 
ducted largely  for  the  worthy  purpose  of 
demonstrating  to  prospective  settlers  the 
productive  possibilities  of  the  land  and 
the  district. 

A  4,775-acre  tract  of  land  six  miles 
from  Goldendale,  in  the  Columbus  neigh- 
borhood, has  been  purchased  by  the 
Samuel  Hill  interests.  It  is  thought  that 
this   land,   together   with  other   lands  al- 


ready owned  in  this  section,  are  to  be  set 
to  a  large  vineyard  overlooking  the  Co- 
lumbia. Grapes  are  known  to  grow  to 
perfection  in  this  section,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  little  town  of  Columbus  will 
see  the  establishment  of  a  large  grape  in- 
dustry, inclu^ding  a  wine  factory,  within 
the  next  few  years. 

The  fruit  acreage  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington at  the  first  of  the  year  was  206,617 
acres. 


IDAHO. 


Irrigation  of  Large  Tract  Near  Caldwell. 

Residents  of  a  section  In  Southwest 
Idaho  have  created  an  irrigation  district 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  32,000  acres 
of  land  near  the  town  of  Caldwell.  The 
land  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Snake 
River  and  extends  from'  the  Oregon  boun- 
dary line  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  east 
along  the  Snake  River.  It  has  been  real- 
ized for  some  time  that  this  district  was 
a  promising  one  for  the  construction  of  a 
reclamation  scheme.  As  early  as  1904 
the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  had 
the  section  under  close  investigation,  and 
even  at  one  time  included  this  body  of 
land  under  the  Boise-Payette  project.  Due 
to  the  lack  of  funds  the  project  was  post- 
poned indefinitely  by  the  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice. Some  of  the  residents  of  this  prom- 
ising section  grew  impatient  and  decided 
to  themselves  reclaim  it.  Accordingly, 
they  have  just  applied  to  the  State  to  be 
created  into  an  irrigation  district,  as  pro- 
vided under  the  Idaho  law  of  1907.  Of 
the  32,000  acres  to  be  irrigated  under 
the  proposal,  all  but  about  10,000  acres 
are  under  private  ownership,  and  this 
amount  is  yet  owned  by  the  State.  The 
State  has  made  provision,  however,  that 
this  land  also  be  included  in  the  irrigation 
district  and  the  preliminary  expense  has 
been  approved. 

The  water  for  this  scheme  Is  to  be 
pumped  from  the  Snake  River  and  the 
present  proposal  is  that  this  be  done  by 
mean's  of  electrical  power.  Three  canals 
of  a  total  length  of  over  fifty-one  miles 
will  be  needed  in  the  system,  and  the 
water  will  need  to  be  lifted  distances  of 
fifty-five,  ninety  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  respectively.  The  land  is  all  in 
one  body  and  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
and  about  three  miles  wide  at  the  widest 
point. 

Largest  Paper  and  Pnlp  Mill  in  the  West. 

An  Eastern  syndicate  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Marshall  Field  estc 
of  Chicago,  and  a  part  owner  of  a  paper 
and  pulp  mill  of  Newaygo,  Michigan,  has 
announced  its  intention  of  building  the 
largest  paper  and  pulp  mill  of  its  kind  in 
the  West.  The  mill  will  be  located  in 
the  timber  belt  surrounding  the  town  of 
Koosia,  Idaho,  and  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  completed  structure  is  two  million  dol- 
lars.   Work  on  the  plant  is  to  begin  within 


four  months  and  it  is  promised  to  be  in 
operation  before  the  close  of  1910.  Power 
for  the  immense  paper  mill  will  be  pro- 
vided by  a  dam  on  the  middle  fork  of  the 
Clearwater  River  which  will  develop 
10,000  horse-power  of  electrical  energy, 
and  also  provide  ponds  for  the  handling 
of  the  pulp  logs.  The  owning  company 
controls  some  2,000  acres  of  fir  and 
spruce  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mills, 
but  most  of  the  material  used  will  be 
taken  from  the  Clearwater  forest  reserve. 
The  plant  when  under  operation  will  give 
employment  to  350  people  or  more.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  new  industry  is 
that  a  special  brick  and  cement  plant  will 
be  constructed  to  provide  building  ma- 
terial. Expert  chemists  have  proved  that 
a  very  high  grade  of  cement  can  be  made 
from  the  deposits  of  lime  and  shale  found 
near  Koosia. 

Boise-Payette  Project  Formally  Opened. 

The  people  of  Southern  Idaho  recently 
declared  a  gala  day  on  the  occasion  of  the 
formal  opening  of  the  Bolse-Payette  pro- 
ject by  the  Reclamation  Service.  This  im- 
mense project  In  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  State  almost  bordering  the  Oregon  line 
has  been  under  construction  for  over  two 
years.  The  twenty-six  mile  canal  and  the 
various  dams  and  reservoirs  of  the  sys- 
tem will  supply  water  for  about  175,000 
acres.  The  unit  of  land  has  been  limited 
to  eighty  acres,  and  it  is  prophesied  that 
half  of  this  amount,  or  less,  will  be  the 
ultimate  natural  division.  Enthusiasts 
generally  assert,  however,  that  ten  acres 
will  ea^sUy  provide  a  living  for  the  average 
family,  as  eoon  as  the  land  has  been 
brought  into  intensive  cultivation. 

The  opening  of  this  project  is  regarded 
as  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  At  the  celebration  of  the  opening, 
c  -^sion  was  taken  to  remark  that  this 
was  only  one  of  the  formal  openings  that 
,would  mark  the  bringing  of  over  three 
million  acres  of  Government  land  under 
irrigation  and  almost  an  equal  amount  of 
State  land  under  the  Carey  Act — a  total 
area  said  to  be  larger  than  the  irrigated 
area  of  both  Colorado  and  California.  The 
land  is  practically  in  one  large  body  cen- 
tering about  the  new  town  of  Twin  Falls. 
The  canals  are  as  great  as  those  of  ancient 
Egypt  and  are  a  fitting  tribute  to  our 
new  irrigation  age  in  America.     They  are 
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also  a  tribute  to  the  wise  paternalism  of 
the  Govern ment.  Our  national  change  of 
front  in  this  latter  regard  was  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  speech  of  Governor  Brady 
of  Idaho  when  he  remarked:  **If,  ten 
years  ago,  we  had  asked  the  National 
Government  for  $10,000,000  for  ten  years 
with  no  interest,  for  reclaiming  the 
desert,  we  would  have  been  thought  fit 
subjects  for  the  insane  asylum." 

General  Progress  Notes  For  Idaho. 

Idaho  produces  more  lead  than  any 
other  State  of  the  Union.  Its  standing 
timber  represents  a  total  of  25,000,000 
acres,  a  large  part  of  which  is  in  the  Na- 
tional Forests,  which  will  insure  its  con- 
servation and  wise  use.  About  twenty 
million  pounds  of  wool  are  taken  from  the 
sheep  of  the  State,  and  the  value  of  this 
product  varies  from  three  to  four  million 
dollars.  Manufacturing  is  a  newer  indus- 
try, but  already  the  State  can  boast  of 
over  four  hundred  plants  with  a  capital  of 
almost  ten  million  dollars  and  using  about 
four  million  dollars'  worth  of  the  raw 
products  of  the  State.  Idaho  produces 
61,000,000  pounds  of  beet  sugar  annually, 
and  she  already  ranks  as  the  seventh  State 
of  the  Union  in  the  production  of  dried 
fruits  and  twenty-fourth  in  the  production 
of  canned  vegetables.  This  relative  rank 
must  be  changed  within  a  few  years,  or  as 
soon  as  the  vast  irrigated  districts  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  come  into  their 
natural  productiveness.  Idaho  has  over  a 
thousand  separate  irrigation  canals,  with 


a  total  length  of  about  nine  thousand 
miles.  Three  million  acres  of  land  are  al- 
ready under  ditch  and  the  combined  cost 
of  these  irrigation  systems  is  over  twenty 
million  dollars.  Lastly  the  rivers  of  the 
State  are  generating  over  300,000  horse- 
power capable  of  utilisation. 

One  of  the  promising  new  industries  of 
the  Snake  River  Valley  region  of  Idaho, 
near  Weiser,  is  the  raising  of  cantaloupes. 
The  crop,  unlike  fruit,  comes  to  maturity 
in  a  single  season,  in  fact  cash  returns 
begin  to  come  in  ninety  days  after  the 
seed  has  been  placed  in  the  ground.  There 
is  also  absence  of  the  pruning,  spraying, 
excessive  cultivation  and  handling  neces- 
sary to  the  fruit  industry.  It  is  said  that 
this  land  with  proper  care  can  easily  be 
made  to  produce  three  hundred  dollars 
an  acre. 

Claims  have  been  made  that  the  Em- 
mett  fruit  belt  of  Southern  Idaho  excels 
the  famous  |4,006-per-acre  fruit  lands  of 
the  Grand  Valley  of  Colorado.  This  is  the 
announced  opinion  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  more  Colorado  fruit  growers  who 
have  recently  removed  from  the  Grand 
Valley  to  the  Emmett  region.  The  first 
of  these  Colorado  settlers  came  only  a 
year  ago,  one  of  them  buying  a  900-acre 
tract  at  an  average  of  thirty-five  dollars 
an  acre.  Today  similar  raw  land  in  this 
neighborhood  is  worth  on  the  market  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
dollars  an  acre.  The  Emmett  fruit  belt  is 
said  to  consist  of  approximately  S  6,000 
acres. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Plan  for  the  Irrigation  of  900,000  Acres  of 
Land, 

The  commercial  clubs  of  Redding  and 
Anderson,  of  the  Upper  Sacramento  River 
Valley,  are  active  in  the  promotion  of  a 
reclamation  scheme  which  they  claim  will 
irrigate  nearly  a  million  acres  of  rich  land. 
Strangely  enough  the  adoption  of  their 
scheme  would  mean  the  abandonment  of 
the  proposed  Iron  Canyon  Project  center- 
ing about  Red  Bluff.  The  Iron  Canyon 
Project,  costing  $4,000,000  and  irrigating 
90,000  acres  was  thought  to  have  been 
almost,  if  not  entirely  decided  on  by  ihe 
Government,  surveys  having  been  made 
several  months  ago,  and  the  officials  of  the 
Service  having  personally  inspected  the 
proposed  site.  But  some  big  objections 
have  arisen.  The  commercial  clubs  fur- 
ther up  the  valley  claim  that  the  Iron 
Canyon  Project  dam  would  flood  30,000 
acres  of  the  richest  land  in  their  section, 
having  a  present  valuation  of  $2,000,000 
— all  for  the  irrigation  of  90,000  acres  of 
land  far  less  valuable  per  acre.  But  they 
are  not  knockers;  they  have  a  substitute. 
They  say  that  by  building  a  larger  dam 
further  up  the  Valley  all  of  this  valuable 
80,000  acres  may  be  saved,  and  in  addi- 
tion ten  times  as  much  land  may  be  re- 


claimed. Their  plea  is  for  a  900,000-acre 
reclamation  scheme  instead  of  the  90,000,- 
acre  one.  The  system  would,  necessarily, 
be  expensive,  meaning  the  building  of  a 
200-foot  dam  on  the  Pit  River  at  a  point 
where  it  is  800  feet  wide.  This  dam,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  as  expensive  as  the  280- 
foot  Roosevelt  dam  or  the  826-foot  Sho- 
shone dam,  and  the  land  reclaimed  would 
be  some  of  the  richest  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Reclaiming  Overflow  Lands  of  the  Loirer 
Sacramento. 

The  greatest  present  problem  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Lower  Sacramento  River  Valley 
relates  to  reclamation.  The  term  reclama- 
tion IS  interpreted  to  mean,  in  this  case, 
drainage  and  the  prevention  of  flood  over- 
flow. It  has  been  the  great  problem  for 
more  than  a  generation.  Laws  have  been 
attempted,  and  solutions  offered  but  as  yet 
the  problem  is  far  from  being  solved,  al- 
though considerable  has  been  accomp- 
lished. Just  below  the  city  of  Sacramento 
private  capital  has  drained  an  area  of 
200,000  acres  of  land  at  an  average  esti- 
mated cost  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre. 
This  land  worth  practically  nothing  before 
being  reclaimed  is  now  valued  at  between 
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There  is  But  One 
"Holeproof  Hosiery" 


Now  25c  a  Pair 

6  Paks-Guaranteed  6  Months— $1:50 
—up  to  $3.00 

Tbe  geutiifle  "Holeproof"  are  sold  in  jonr 
town.  On  request  we  will  tell  you  the 
dealefs'nataaes.  Or  we  will  ship  direct, 
€barg:eB  prepaid*  du  receipt  of  remltUmce, 

"HoleprooP  are  mad©  for  men,  women 
and  childreo*  Ask  your  people  to  try  ttein. 

Bolepnnf  HoiieiT  Co.,  304  Fviutli  St..  MiIwiiiLk,  Wli. 


It  has  the  name  ''Holeproof"  on  the  toe. 

Please  do  not  judge  the  genuine  by 
heavy  and  coarse  imitations. 

*' Holeproof*'  is  the  original  guaranteed  hosiery.  We 
worked  31  years  to  perfect  it.  No  mak**x  with  less  expe- 
rience can  make  a  hose  as  good. 

It  is  lightj  soft  and  attractive. 

There  are  a  hundred  other  hosieries  with  guarantees 
like  ours.  But  you  don't  want  hose  cumbersome,  heavy 
and  coarse, 

* 'Holeproof"  today  costs  the  same  as  the  cooimon. 

You  may  as  well  have  it. 

We  pay  an  average  o£  63c  a  pound  for  our  yam.  Ouri 
comes  from  Egypt.  We  use  3-ply  yarn  throughout  with  a 
6-pIy  heel  and  toe.     Thus  we  get  superior  wear. 

We  spend  $30,000  a  year  for  inspection.  You'll  insist 
on  *  ^Holeproof'  if  you'll  compare  all  kinds.  But  don't 
say  merely  "Holeproof  Hose,"  Look  for  the  name  on  the 
toe,  else  you  may  get  an  imitation  not  even  half  so  good. 

If  you  want  the  most  for  your  money  you  must  see 
that  you  get  ^'Holeproof." 

This  guarantee  comes  in  each  box  of  six  pairs:  "If 
any  or  all  of  these  hose  come  to  holes  or  need  darning 
within  six  months  from  the  day  you  buy  them^  we  will 
replace  them  free." 

A^k  for  OUT  Free  Eook- 

^^    'r^iH^ll^^'^**^  I      Holeppwrf  Sox-€  pairs.  %IM.    Medium  and  lisfbt  welsfht. 

riff  ii^ippy ,  ■  B U c k .  tj]  ii c k  w i  t b  w h  tte  f uf  t,  1  iirh \  a iid  d  ark  1 3 n,  n a vy  blue, 

pearl   tray*  lave  nek  r,  light  blue,  rreeo,    EruutdetnL   &nd 

mode,     Sizes.  9^=  to  12.     Six  pairs  of  a  si^e  and  weight  In 

a  boiL.    All  otieciilnr  dr  assorteil,  .TSdfSirt:d, 

HDlApToofSoxtcxtrftlifhttrcIghO—Maae  entirely  oE  SeA 
Island  cotton,    ^pu.iT^.%2, 

HoUtprcmf  Lit»tr«  -  5oic  —  6  parts.  f3.  Flnrshed  Uke  tHk. 
Extra  lJt:ht  weiK^bt,  Blacik,  navy  blue.  UeEl£  asd  dark  tan, 
pefirt  j^ay.  Invt  iider,  lijiht  blue,  giwa,  initi-aieljil^  flesh  color 
n  n  1 J  m  -x  It- ..    S  5  /cs .  9  ''^  t  o  1 2. 

Hol«firoof  FulUFttihioned  Sex*^  pairs,  13.  Samo  colori 
an't  ^Izei  ill  L»stre-Sox. 

Holeproof  Sujcki&B»-e  pairs,  tZ.  Mediam  welgtit  BlAck. 
tan,  and  black  witli  while  feet.    Sizes.  8  to  IL 

Kokproof  Lcutr«'5lackiiiff«~@  puiffi^  I3,  FlQ- 
i  <;  h  c  d  Uke  !^  i  1  k.  £  Ji  t  ra  ii^^ht  wtli^b  t.  Tui  and 
black.    Sties,  8  toll. 

Bof iTHfilcproof Stacking*— 6 pi]Ir!t,t3.  Black 
and  tao.  SpccJaUy  risiaforccd  katc*  heel  and 
icje.    Sizes,  Sto  11. 

|VlLt»««'  Holeproof  Stockio«i  — 6  palr^,  f3, 
Btnck  andtdin,  Spedally^  reinforced  knee,  heel 
and  toe.    Sizes,  5  to  9!i»    These  are  the  best  Bw  V.  f. 
c  hlldre  a 's  h  ose  m  ad  e  t  oday ,  tunc*.  ik*l 
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fifty  and  a  thousand  dollars  per  acre. 
Other  Irrigation  districts  have  accomp- 
lished almost  as  much.  There  is  now  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  State  an  agitation 
for  the  like  reclamation  of  a  great  body  of 
the  Sacramento  River  Valley  totaling  a 
million  acres  or  more,  the  scheme  to  cost 
probably  between  twenty  and  thirty  mil- 
lion dollars.  Various  methods  of  proce- 
dure have  been  suggested.  There  are  ad- 
vocates of  a  Federal-aid  scheme,  a  State- 
aid  scheme,  a  joint  Federal-State  scheme, 
and  still  others  say  that  the  land  to  be 
reclaimed  should  be  made  to  stand  the 
total  cost,  and  that  bonds  should  be  sold  to 
provide  funds.  The  reward  for  the  re- 
clamation of  this  great  area  will  be  worth 


all  of  the  cost,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
progressive  that  it  will  not  be  another 
generation  before  a  working  method  is 
found. 

A  California  man,  J.  W.  Philippi  of 
Acampo,  has  originated  a  new  fruit  known 
as  the  "peacherlne."  It  combines  the  sol- 
idity and  flavor  of  the  nectarine  with  all 
of  the  good  qualities  of  the  peach.  It  is 
becoming  so  well  known  and  liked  that 
calls  are  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  for  it.  Incidentally  proving  the 
value  of  California  land,  it  is  said  that 
the  originator  of  the  peacherine  has  made 
an  annual  profit  of  |2,000  from  a  single 
acre,  notwithstanding  that  his  residence 
and  other  buildings  are  on  the  same  tract. 


MONTANA* 


Agitate  the  Opening  of  the  Crow  Indian 
Reservation. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Montana  Legis- 
lature, a  joint  resolution  was  introduced, 
petitioning  Congress  to  open  the  Crow  In- 
dian Reservation  to  public  settlement. 
This  reservation  is  located  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  bordering  on  Wyoming 
on  the  north,  and  is  the  largest  among 
the  several  reservations  of  the  State.  An 
announcement  was  recently  made  by  the 
Department  of  Interior,  listing  the  reserva- 
tions which  would  be  opened  to  settlement 
during  the  next  two  years,  but  the  Crow 
Reservation  was  not  included  in  the  list. 
Possibly  there  are  good  reasons  for  the 
delay  of  the  opening  of  the  Crow  Reserva- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  the  reservation 
is  very  large,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
West,  and  the  surveying  would  require 
considerable  time.  It  is  understood  the 
lands  have  already  been  allotted  to  nearly 
all  of  the  Indians,  however.  Also  a  part 
of  the  reservation  is  being  considered  for 
a  public  park,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Yellowstone,  which  is  only  a  short  dis- 
tance west  and  in  almost  the  same  lati- 
tude. A  considerable  portion  of  the  land 
is,  without  irrigation,  chiefly  fitted  only 
for  grazing,  and  much  of  it  is  now  under 
grazing  leases,  which  will  not  expire  for 
several  years  to  come.  A  tract  of  40,000 
acres  of  the  reservation  has  recently  been 
set  aside  by  the  Government  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  horse  farm  where  the  In- 
dians will  be  taught  horse  culture,  and  the 
adjoining  40,000  acres  include  the  pro- 
posed new  National  Park.  Much  of  the 
two  million  acres  of  the  reservation  Is 
capable  of  irrigation,  and  another  large 
share  is  profitable  dry-farming  land.  It 
is  certain  that  if  the  reservation  were  or- 
dered thrown  open,  a  few  years  would  see 
thousands  of  persons  provided  with  homes 
on  land  that  at  present  is  worth  only  a  few 


cents  per  acre  annually  for  grazing  pur- 
poses. 

Notes  From  Different  Parts  of  the  State. 

That  Montana  has  some  fruit-producing 
lands  of  which  she  may  rightfully  feel 
proud,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
National  Apple  Show  held  recently  in  Spo- 
kane, Washington,  she  was  awarded  third 
prize  for  her  apple  display.  The  fruit 
lands  of  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  have  been 
selling  for  |500  and  more  per  acre,  for 
some  time  past,  and  many  sections  of  the 
Yellowstone  Valley,  near  Billings,  have 
been  pronounced  just  as  favorable  in  every 
way  for  the  production  of  marketable  and 
prize  fruits. 

At  a  mass  meeting  the  citizens  of  White- 
fish  have  decided  that  their  section  of  the 
State  is  worthy  of  a  little  boosting  on  its 
own  account.  There  are  numerous  activi- 
ties to  which  settlers  will  be  welcomed,  it 
is  announced.  One  of  the  most  promising 
fields  for  the  capitalization  of  energy,  and 
a  sure  return  on  the  very  small  Invest- 
ment of  money  required,  is  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  logged-off  lands  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  The  lumber  compa- 
nies have  left  vast  tracts,  with  only  a 
present  growth  of  lodgepole  pine  timber* 
which,  with  the  clearing  away  of  the  not 
numerous  stumps,  would  be  very  valuable 
agricultural  land.  It  is  said  that  this  land 
can  be  purchased  at  very  reasonable 
prices. 

Authoritative  announcements  are  said 
to  have  been  made  for  the  immediate  be- 
ginning of  the  construction  of  a  155-mile 
railroad  in  Montana.  The  new  road  will 
connect  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  with  Miles 
City,  Montana,  and  will  mean  the  opening 
up  of  a  large  area  of  promising  country. 
Work  will  begin  at  once.  It  is  thought 
that  the  road  is  being  constructed  as  a 
branch  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  St. 
Paul. 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Propose  to  Build  the  Largest  Dam  in  the 
World. 

If   the   reclamation   project   now   under 
way  becomes  a  reality.  New  Mexico  will 


have  by  far  the  largest  diverting  water 
dam  in  the  world.  It  will  be  more  than 
three  times  the  size  of  the  great  Assouan 
dam  of  Egypt  which  is  world  famous.   The 
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Direct  to  You" 


TRADE       WaRK        regis  T_K  HEP 


Cash  or  Credit 


Take  Your 


>l«7  We  Q«iot«  Our  Factory  Price  On  "A  Kalamazoo  Direct  to  Yoo" 

WE  want   to  save  you  30  cents  oa  every  dollar  ol  your  stove  money.     Sellmgf  and  ship- 
ping direct  from  our  Factory  to  you  at  Factory  price,  makea  your  stove  or  range 
cost  you  at  least  30  cents  on  the  doUar  less  than  you  would  have  to  pay  a  dealer 
anywhere  for  a  stove  or  range  of  quality  equal  to  *'A  Kalamazoo  Direct  to  You," 

Perhaps  we  can  save  you  f^t^e.  It  depends  on  the  style  of  range  or  stove  you  choose* 
We  have  proven  the  saving  to  thousands  of  stove  buyers  throughout  the  United  States. 
But  the  saving  of  the  money  isn't  all.  *  We  will  g-ive  you  a  more  satisfactory  stove  or  range 
than  you  can  possibly  buy  from  acyoce»  anywhere. 

We'\'e  been  in  the  stove  manufacturing  business  too  long— and  our  square  dealing  is  too 
V^^il  known  to  make  these  statements  if  we  couldn't  prove  them. 

Just  The  Stove  You  Want  For  Cash  Or  Credit 


Our  Stalling  Plan  heretofore  has  been  for 
cash— but  we  know  there  are  thousands  of  re- 
sponsible people  who  would  like  to  t<ike  advan- 
tage of  our  money-saving  prices,  but  as  a  mailer 
of  convenience  to  them,  for  the  time  being,  they 
want  to  buy  on  a  charge  account. 

We  want  your  order — wiiether  you  a  re  a  cash 
buyer  or  whether  you  want  to  buy  on  credit— 
Con*!equentIy  we  will  give  you  your  choice. 
Responsible  people  can  buy  a  ''Kalamazoo  Direct 
to  You''  on  either  plan.  Suit  your  own  conve- 
nience— and  make  the  saving  whicK  our  factory 
price  to  you  direct  enables  you  to  make, 

360  Days*  Approval  Test  On  Your 
Stove  Or  Range 

This  Is  the  plan  we've  followed  for  years. 
We've  shipped  over  a  hundred  thousand  Kala- 


mazoo Stoves  and  Ranges  direct  from  factory  to 
users  on  1*0  Days'  Approval  Test.  It  Is  a  long 
test.  If  any  range  or  stove  that  we  sell  does  not 
prove  to  bf:  exacily  as  we  represent  it  to  be  In 
every  detail,  during  the  360  Days,  then  well  lake 
It  back  and  refund  all  of  the  money  you  have 
paid  us.  No  other  ranpe  or  stove  manufacturer 
jn  the  United  Slates  makes  this  liberal  offt;r. 

We  Pay  all  FrelQlit  Cbarges  and 
Guarantee  Sale  Delivery 

Our  Stoves  and  Ranges  are  all  priced  deliv- 
ered at  your  station— all  charges  prepaid. 

You  know  eicacLly  what  you've  got  to  pay  for 
your  Htove  when  you  order  from  us  and  there 
will  be  no  freight  charges  to  pay  when  the  stove 
arrives — thus  you  can  tell  immediately  just  how 
mucb  you  save. 


Let  Us  Send  Yon  Our  Big  Free  Factory 
Stove  Book 

Sbotvtna  Over  300  Dlllerent  Styles  mud  Priccfl  of  RHiige»-CoQk 
Stov««-ncalinfl  Stove*  and  Gas  SKngcA*  Ask  lor  Calalogne  No.  531 

This  bo«k  fiill^  explains  our  Belliue  platt  and  our  complete  lloe  of  stoves 
And  ran^isfl.    It  will  be  sent  you  postage  paid  and  is  our  only  sales  m.  a  a. 

TT][B  book  shows  you  more  style  a  nnd  iilzea  o£  fitc»ves  and  ranffes  for  every 
purpobo  than  could  be  found  at  any  dealers.  It  tells  you  Just  how  a  gfood 
stove  should  beraade— Audhowijur  direct-from-fBCtoryfo-you 
plan  saves  money  (or  you.  In  writlQjjf.  mention  kind,  style  a^nd 
hIkb  o£  Etn\-e  yoa  vaxii.  Ploafte  wtite  for  the  book  today.  Just 
a.  postal  will  brlojt  ft,  

Ww*  Thompswmt  T»-P.  A  G^n,  Mf  r, 

Kalamazoo  Stove 
Company 


I>oD*t  forget  to  mention  The  PaHflc  Monttalj  when  deallngr  with  adrertlsers.    It  will  be  appreciated. 


SS2x 
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THE    BVILS   OF   SPRma 

j  To  the  complexion  are  preventet!  and  count- 
.  eracted  by  the   use  ol  ihat  great 

beau  ti  fier »  I^blache*     1 1  s  u  sc  r  s 
I  have    no    fear   of   redness    or 
I  roughness  caused  by  wind  or 

sun.      Pure  and   harmless. 

Ti^K  WluEfl,  Pliik  or  CrMm.M^  i  Ihi^^i.  ot  I 

;  BEN,  LEVYCO.,Fr«iKli  P*rfmxii?rt  \ 

^  Dvpt.  32  iflllS:iii«stoia.afc„  Boston,  li£aaa\ 


RECAMIER  CREAM 

Por  tha  Compl«xl«n 

wm  cure  a  bad 
■kin  and  pre- 
serve a  go*d 
one. 

Used  by  cele» 
brated  beantiei 
fornearaoentuzy 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 
TVV0  8llO*- 

50oand$IXK> 

■atff.Ci,fc.127W.31slSUIlY.tlir 

8«id  for  frMtampla  and  latorestiiis  Ulostnited  boo  tot 


Handsome 

,  VGOWN 


$1.49 


\UR< 


schuiTa  desians  for  Hncarie  ara  appreciated  by 

»n  who  ambroidar.    To  adrartMe  our  handaome 

attema  wa  will  send  nicfat  sown  lilca  cut.  atamped  on 


Mttema  wa  will  send  nicht  sown  lika  cut.  atan 
tiaeatcradaFraDch  Cambric,  all  for  $1.49.  FREE- 
tba  Padfic  UmAhjmi  w  wil  w^  a  12-hcfc  hua  riaUr  i 
fiaa.    IMPOITANTHf  jaa  widk  pared  ngiilMad  ladni 

The  Needlecraft  Shop  Portland,  or. 

DON'T  SHOUT! 

"He  Moifey  Phone" 

makes  low  sounds  plainly  heard. 
A  miniature  Phone  for  the  Ear — 
invisible,  easily  adjusted,  and  en- 
tirely comfortable.  Over  fifty  thou- 
sand sold,    givins    relief    from 
deafness  and  head  noises.  There 
are  but  few  cases  of  deafness 
that  cannot  be  benefited. 
Write  for  booklet  and  teatimoniala 

THE  MORLEY  CO^Dept  100 
Parry  Bide  16th  aodX3iaatBat  Sta.      PHILADELPHIA 


dam  of  the  Elephant  Butte  project  of  the 
Reclamation  Service  on  the  Rio  Grande 
will  be  only  half  the  size  of  the  proposed 
New  Mexico  dam;  and  when  we  remember 
that  the  Elephant  Butte  dam  will  be  much 
larger  than  the  famous  Roosevelt  dam, 
we  will  begin  to  appreciate  the  magnitude 
of  the  new  proposed  world  wonder.  This 
new  irrigation  scheme  will  be  developed  by 
a  company  recently  incorporated  at  Santa 
Fe.  The  dam  will  be  located  in  Western 
New  Mexico  and  will  take  water  from  the 
Qila  River.  The  dam  itself  will  be  a  massive 
500-feet  high  structure  of  steel  and  con- 
crete, the  remaining  sides  of  the  great  im- 
pounding reservoir  to  be  formed  by  the 
perpendicular  sides  of  the  Oila  River  Can- 
yon. The  Gila  River  has  a  very  large 
freshet  flow  which  will  be  stored  for  the 
irrigation  of  an  estimated  500.000  acres 
of  land,  10,000  of  which  is  in  Arizona  and 
the  remainder  in  New  Mexico.  With  the 
application  of  water,  it  is  said  that  the 
land  to  be  reclaimed  cannot  be  excelled  In 
the  Southwest  in  agricultural  promise. 

Here  aRd  Inere  Ir  New  Mexico. 

In  common  v  ith  the  condition  in  most 
of  the  Western  States  many  of  the  coun- 
ties of  New  Mexico  are  entirely  too  large 
for  convenience.  Before  the  last  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Territory  there  was  agitated 
the  formation  of  a  new  county  to  be 
known  by  the  significant  name  of  Taft.  It 
is  another  interesting  fact  that  Taft  would 
owe  its  existence  in  a  large  share  to 
Roosevelt,  for  it  is  proposed  to  take  the 
western  end  of  Roosevelt  to  form  the  east- 
ern end  of  Taft.  The  proposed  new  Taft 
is  the  center  of  a  rich  territory  that  has 
been  opened  up  by  the  branch  of  the  New 
Mexican  Eastern  Railroad,  and  the  pro- 
posed county  seat  of  Taiban,  while  still 
less  than  thirty  months  of  age,  can  num- 
ber between  three  and  four  thousand  resi- 
dents who  hail  from  all  States  of  the  Union 
and  call  all  lands  their  former  home. 

ARIZONA. 
GovemmeRt  May  Reclaim  iRdiaR  Reserra- 

tiORS. 

The  Secretary  of  Interior  has  recently 
instructed  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
reclaiming  the  reservations  of  the  Moki 
and  Navajo  Indians  Just  east  of  the  Can- 
yon of  the  Colorado.  These  two  tribes  of 
Indians  are  among  the  best  known  of  the 
West,  the  Navajo  being  especially  noted 
for  their  blankets  of  artistic  design  which 
are  laboriously  but  almost  perfectly  made, 
and  in  great  demand  by  tourists  and  relic 
seekers.  Both  of  these  tribes  are  peace- 
ful, and  pastoral  in  their  present  form  of 
living.  Many  of  them  own  vast  herds  of 
cattle  and  sheep  which  are  herded  within 
the  Reserve;  and  a  few  of  them  have 
turned  farmer  and  gardener  and  raise 
melons,  Indian  corn  and  vegetables,  on  the 
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land  that  can  be  irrigated.  The  land  occu- 
pied by  these  peoples  includes  the  total 
northeast  corner  of  the  State  of  Arizona 
and  a  small  part  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  for 
the  most  part  arid  and  semi-arid,  and  in 
its  present  form  fitted  only  for  grazing  or 
risky  dry-farming.  The  present  action  of 
the  Government  authorities  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  water  exists 
on  this  large  reservation  in  sufficiently 
large  quantities  to  permit  its  reclamation 
and  development.  If  suitable  locations 
can  be  found,  it  is  the  plan  to  construct 
reservoirs  and  canals.  This  land  is  rarely 
visited  by  the  white  man,  though  it  con- 
tains some  of  the  grandest  scenery  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  historic  and  rugged 
Southwest. 

Popnlation  of  the  Territory  Increasing. 

In  his  late  annual  message  to  the  Legis- 
lature, Territorial  Governor  Kibbey  esti- 
mates that  the  present  population  of  Ari- 
zona is  200,000,  and  that  there  is  a  steady 
increase  in  newcomers.  The  immigrants, 
he  adds,  have  been  of  a  highly  desirable 
class.  The  people  have  been  prosperous 
in  the  past  and  there  is  a  promised  con- 
tinued development  of  the  mining,  agricul- 
tural and  livestock  industries,  and  of  those 
trades  and  industries  based  primarily  on 
these  three  chief  ones.  At  the  present 
rate  of  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, it  is  estimated  that  the  property 
valuation  will  have  reached  $120,000,000 
during  the  next  two  decades. 

ALASKA. 

Railroads  For  Alaska. 

About  five  millions  of  dollars  will  be 
expended  in  railroad  construction  into  In- 
terior Alaska  during  the  present  year,  and 
a  like  amount  during  the  year  1910,  if  the 
promises  and  plans  of  the  Morgan,  Gug- 
genheim and  allied  capitalists  do  not 
change.  The  chief  work  of  construction 
as  projected  will  include  the  extension  of 
the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern,  and 
the  Copper  River  roads,  from  Cordova  on 
the  Western  coast  to  the  rich  Kennicott 
mines  far  to  the  interior.  It  is  also  said 
that  experts  are  already  in  the  field  to 
determine  whether  the  prospective  ton- 
nage will  justify  the  extension  of  the  Mor- 
gan road  into  the  Tanana  Valley  and  from 
there  into  the  Valley  of  the  Yukon.  A 
part  of  the  projected  line  is  already  com- 
pleted, but  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  are  yet  to  be  constructed  at  a  heavy 
expense,  due  to  me  cost  of  labor  and  the 
long  freighting  necessary  for  the  con- 
Btrtrction  material.  That  the  company  of 
allied  railroad  builders  have  complete 
faith  in  the  mining  future  of  Alaska  is 
abundantly  proved  by  their  willingness  to 
expend  the  ten  million  dollars  necessary 
to  bring  these  roads  into  use  early  next 
year. 


Best  Dressed  Women 


always  insist  upon  their 
gowns  being  fsuitened  with 
Peet's  Invisible  Eyes.    Pre- 
vent open   seams  and  keep 
them  flat. 


Pccfs  '*™ 


Eyes 


imnsDLE 

•nrpass  silk  loops  because  they 
never  cut  nor  break. 

"It's  In  Hi*  Titangto" 
Sold  by  all  stores  or  by  mail.  Black  or 
white.  In  envelopes  only:  noton  cards. 
2  doz,  5c;  with  spring  books,  10c. 
PCET  BROS^  D«I»L     II 


PROPOSALS  BY  MAIL 

Will  Be  ReceiTMl  ON  SELECTED  LIVES 
In  Orecon,  WMhincton.  Idaho,  Montana, 
Brituh  Coinmlria  and  Northorn  California 

for  CLEAN  UFE  INSURANCE 

confines  its  active  operations 
to  the  State  of  Oregon  and 
is  phenominally  successful. 
The  company  is  novr  wilUngf 
to  extend  its  beneficent  influence  by  considerinsr  pro- 
posals for  life  insurance  by  mail  on  persons  restdms  in 
the  abore  named  healthful  zone,  if  the  applicant's  occu- 
pation is  acceptable  to  the  company.  Write,  sivins 
your  occupation,  reference,  and   day   of   your  birth 

OREGON  UFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
L. SAMUEL, Gosralilanffsr    PORTLAND. OREGON 


OrasonTifci 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 


# 


"In  a  fflncht 
HAC  Allen's 
Foot-Ease.** 


Shake  Into  Yonr  Shoes 

Al)eD*8  Foot— Ease,  a  powder  for  Che 
feet*  It  relieves  painfal,  swollen,  smartiiis, 
nervous  feeL  and  instantly  takes  the  sting  out 
of  corns  and  bunions.  IV a  the  createat 
comfort  dlscorery  of  the  ajre.  Allen's 
Foot— Esse  makes  tigbt-fittui«  ornew  shoes  feel 
easy.  It  is  »  cerUin  cure  for  Ingnmivg  nsils, 
Bweatinff,  caUous  and  hot,  tired,  achinrfeet. 
We  have  over  80.000  testimonials.  TRY  IT 
TO-DAY.  Sold  by  all  Dmnistsand  Sbne 
Stores,  »o.  Do  not  accent  any  aabatl- 
tote.   Sent  by  mail  for  85c  In  stamps. 

FREE  LnilSl.*"*""" 

JfPTHER  GRAY>8  SWEET  POW. 
pfiR8,  the  best  medicine  for  Feverish,  tioUy 
Ohildren.    Sold  by  Drossisto  everywbero. 

Trial  Package  FREE.    Addres*. 
ALLEN  8.  OLMSTED*  LeR#y«  N.Y. 


""GetTh* 


at  m  price  to  suit 
yoo  direct  for  a 


BLACK 

MOTOR  BUGGY 

Built  for  coantry  roads,  hills  

mud.    Engine—l  4  H .  P.,  2  cylindsn,  air  coom 
chain  drive  rear  wheels,  doable  brake.    Speed 
85  m .  per  hr.— ao  mi  1  es  on  1  nl.  ofgasoUae.  Hf 
qoalitjr  finish,  workmaaship  ancT matcriaU. 
lutely  safe  sod  reliable.    Write  fer  Book 
BLACK  MFO.  Ca.  114  E^OMoBt. 
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..   '!.  you  mre 

iA  Jiir  Mn^]  ^1  jiidiiiuer  ci>mJort  ycro\e 
fttw^^i.  wAJittd.    Ai'k  your  dl^aJ£t. 

MEN'S  D*™;1, 50c 

Unl1(^nS^lt},  Men  •$!  00;  Boy*  5^0c. 

Ail  ftandftTtl  iry?n.     Smd  for  ^looUet. 

XtlALWlERS     KNimWO    CO^PANV 

I  J6  WunrnfldJi  St.,^mMUt4tm,K  y, 


Summer 
Underwear 

For  M«it  —  For 
Boyt— Every  tctjon 
hcc — perfect  fit. 
Quftliiy  til  ft!  weafs 
longeit. 


9 


f 


y--m 


k 


'  ^  of  grttc  iniemt  to 

Every  Prospective  Mother. 

Something    new  —  only   Kirnrifk    nrmeni  of  ihe^ 
kind -ever    invented.       Combines     toTid,  comFort     and'' 
'  case     with «  "  Fie     form "     and     elegant     appearance 
the    home,  on    the   street,  and   in   society.  —  Always   dnp«i 
•vanlj  in   front   aiid   back  —  no    bulkiness  —  no    draw-ttnrifti 
—  no  lacing— no  ripping  or  bastmg  —  Can  b«  worn  Um  jre^r 


Made  in  several  styles,  and  at  pn'ccs  lower  than  you  can  buy  the 
thaterial  and  have  them  made  at  home. 

pDpp     Send  for  our  Fine  lOttatratod  Book  — "FuM-Fonn 
X^IXUCa    Matomity  Skirt"— It's  Faet  to  every  woman  wth- 
ing  for  it.      Tells  all  about  these  skirts,  their  advantages,  stylr^. 
material,  and  cost.     Gives  opinions  of  physicians,  dressmakers,  and 
users.     10  Days  Free  TriaL  -When  you  get  our  book,  if  your 
dealer  has  not  yet  been  supplied  with  Fine-Form. Maremiry  Skirts, 
make  your  sdeaion  of  material  and  style,  and  we  will  make  the 
garment  to  vour  order.    When  you  get  it,  wear  H  ten  dayi,  and 
tf  you  ftonl  find  it  exactly  as  represented,  send  it  back  an( 
we  will  cheerfully  refund  every  cent  paid.    Other  Skirts  — 
IfiMtinneedof  a  maternity  skirt,  remember  our  famous  B  &  W 
drcn  and  walking  skirts  will  positively  please  you  —  — ^ 
gnaranlee— Illustrated  book  free.    Which^hook  shall  we 
tend  f    Write  to-day  to 
^       Beyer  St  Williams  Co,  Pept  R  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


WARNING 


The    Fiao-Form    Maternity    Skirt 

is  the  only  "Maternity  Skirt"  on  the 
market— all  substitutes  will  rise  in  front  during  development 
— a  fault  so  repugnant  to  every  woman  of  refined  taste.  No 
patterns  can  bo  purchased  anywhere  for  this  garmeot.  Its 
special  features  are  protected  by  patents. 


Alaska  Has  Largest  Copper  Nugget  Kver 
Found. 

Fifteen  hundred  dollars  is  the  an- 
nounced sum  that  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
local  freighter  to  sled  out  from  Nugget 
Creek  to  Valdez  the  largest  native  copper 
nugget  ever  found  in  the  world.  The  con- 
tract was  let  during  January  for  the 
transportation  of  this  three-ton  lump  of 
pure  copper,  from  its  native  spot  to  civil- 
ization. The  sledger  is  allowed  until  July 
to  accomplish  the  task,  though  he  thinks 
it  will  be  completed  early  in  April.  This 
piece  of  metal  is  large  enough  for  five 
men  to  stand  on  at  once,  and  is  valued  at 
a  small  fortune.  It  was  discovered  several 
years  ago  and  is  being  now  taken  from  its 
native  setting,  that  it  may  speak  in  its 
mute  but  eloquent  way  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  our  most  northern  territory,  to 
the  visitors  at  the  Alaska-Tukon-Pacific 
Exposition  to  be  held  soon  in  Seattle. 

Alaska    Has    Farms    For    Three    MilUpii 
People. 

The  experiments  recently  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  seem  to 
prove  that  Alaska  has  a  greater  agricul- 
tural future  than  the  average  person  has 
knowledge  of,  or,  perhaps,  would  even  be- 
lieve unless  confronted  by  scientific  evi- 
dence of  the  indisputable  kind.  These  ex- 
periments have  proved  that  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  and  all  kinds  of  the  more 
hardy  vegetables  can  be  profitably  grown 
in  Alaska.  Even  such  small  fruits  as  the 
blackberry,  gooseberry,  strawberry,  cran- 
berry, raspberry,  currant  and  others,  have 
been  demonstrated  to  be  adaptable  to  a 
large  number  of  the  valleys  that  were  for- 
merly thought  to  be  only  noted  for  their 
cold  monotonous  scenery  and  as  the  per- 
petual resting  place  of  the  iceberg.  Thus 
it  is,  that  the  territory  that  originally  cost 
Uncle  Sam  two  cents  an  acre,  is  said  to 
contain  over  200,000  good  homesteads  of 
320  acres  eacn  suitable  for  diversified 
agriculture. 

HAWAH. 

Hawaii  Wants  American  Homeseekers. 

For  the  past  year,  a  movement  looking 
to  the  further  agricultural  development  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  has  been  shaping 
itself.  The  point  has  just  been  reached 
when  a  direct  appeal  to  the  American 
homeseeker  is  being  made.  The  first  tract 
of  homestead  lands  to  be  thrown  open  con- 
sists of  1,800  acres  and  it  is  figured  that 
this  amount  of  land  will  be  sufficient  to 
provide  homesites  and  a  comfortable  liveli- 
hood for  at  least  fifty  families.  That  this 
land  has  not  been  settled  long  ago  is  due  to 
a  popular  fallacy  as  to  its  intrinsic  value. 
Many  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  the 
lowlands  of  the  Island  were  valuable  for 
the  production  of  sugar,  and  since  that 
time,  this  industry  has  been  highly  devel- 
oped and  sugar  has  long  been  the  chief 
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production  of  the  Territory.  All  of  the 
available  sugar  lands  have  long  ago  passed 
into  private  ownership.  So  profitable  has 
the  sugar  growing  proved  to  white  capital 
and  energy  that  all  other  attempts  at  agri- 
culture, with  the  exception  of  some  rice 
and  taro  growing,  has  been  left  to  the 
primitive  and  desultory  efforts  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese.  The  results  from  their  un- 
scientific efforts  were  so  poor  that  the  pop- 
ular impression  grew  that  the  land  of  the 
Islands  was  not  fitted  for  diversified  agri- 
culture. So  strong  was  this  impression 
that  the  people  of  the  Islands  have  been 
willing  to  purchase  nearly  all  of  their  food- 
stuffs from  the  mainland,  and  at  present 
about  13,000,000  is  paid  annually  for  pro- 
ducts that  could  nearly  all  be  raised  as 
easily  and  much  cheaper  at  home  than  on 
the  continent.  So  far  has  this  importation 
gone  that  even  citrus  fruits,  for  which  Ha- 
waii is  especially  adapted,  have  been 
shipped  in  to  the  extent  of  at  least  150.000 
worth  a  year. 

A  few  years  ago  some  farsighted  men 
came  in  from  California  and  bought  up 
some  land  and  announced  their  intention 
of  going  into  the  pineapple-raising  indus- 
try. They  were  met  with  much  prejudice 
but  were  firm.  Today  Hawaii  is  also  noted 
for  its  pineapples  and  the  industry  is  very 
profitable.  Experiments  have  recently 
been  made  by  the  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  which  prove  that 
the  general  prejudice  against  the  agricul- 
tural value  of  the  land  is  entirely  without 
foundation.  The  land  to  be  opened  at  the 
present  time  is  on  the  Island  of  Maui  and 
Is  especially  adapted  for  the  production  of 
pineapples.  The  land  is  high  and  the  cli- 
matic conditions  are  said  to  be  ideal.  A 
railroad  is  near,  and  a  pineapple  canning 
factory  handy. 

Of  a  total  of  about  four  million  acres  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  about  a  million  and 
a  half  acres  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  It  is  estimated  that  about  a 
quarter-million  acres  of  this  amount  can, 
in  time,  be  brought  into  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  open  these  lands  to  settlement 
as  fast  as  seems  practicable. 

A^rlcaltnral    Contrasts    Between    Hawaii 
and  the  Bfalnland. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Hawaiian  Experiment  Station  contains 
some  interesting  statements  regarding  cli- 
mate, and  soil  possibilities  of  the  Islands. 
Rainfall  is  extremely  irregular,  hence 
there  is  necessarily  much  dependence  upon 
irrigation.  There  is  an  absence  of  dis- 
tinctive seasons,  and  this  fact  carries  both 
an  asset  and  a  problem.  Crop  can  be  made 
to  follow  crop  almost  without  interruption, 
hence  when  Hawaii  decides  to  go  into 
truck  gardening  and  diversified  fruit  rais- 


'*'*  Opportunities 
For  Settlers 

Is  the  title  of  a  booklet  that  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Portland  Railway, 
Light  &  Power  Compcmy. 

There  are  golden  opportunities  for 
farmers,  dairymen  and  fruitgrowers 
within  easy  reach  of  Portland,  on  the 
rich  farming  and  fruit  lands  alonsr  the 
Oregon  Water  Power  lines  of  the  Port- 
land RaUway,  Light  &  Power  Company. 

A  market  for  every  variety  of  farm 
and  garden  product  is  readily  found  in 
Portland,  and  low  rates  over  the  O.  W.  P. 
lines,  coupled  with  quick  transportation, 
enable  the  farmer  to  realize  large  prof- 
its. 

Reliable  information  concerning  tim- 
ber lands,  tsiTTnSt  stock  ranches,  fruit 
lands  and  all  kinds  of  suburban  prop- 
erty situated  adjacent  to  the  O.  w.  P. 
lines  will  be  gladly  supplied. 

For  copies  of  booklet  write  to 
LAND  AGENT 

Portland  Railway  LigLt&Power 

Company 

Rnt  sad  Alder  Street!,  Portlaiid«  Oratfon 
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Ing  she  will  be  almost  without  a  competi- 
tor with  her  opportunity  to  make  crops  al- 
most to  order  and  with  a  ready  market  on 
the  mainland.  The  maintenance  of  soil 
fertility  will  be  her  problem.  The  report 
adds  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  variety 
of  fruits  that  may  be  grown  and  there  is 
an  especial  field  for  some  new  Burbank  to 
create  new  and  superior  varieties.  Coffee, 
tobacco,  rubber,  sisal,  cotton,  sugar  and 
rice  are  especially  adapted,  and  livestock 
and  bee-keeping  promise  good  returns. 


FASHION  NOTES. 

The  Summer  Glove  and  Sleeve  Qnestion. 

In  summer  time,  quite  as  much  as  in 
the  frosty  season,  gloves  are  an  indispen- 
sable item  of  the  smart  woman's  toilette. 
Bare  hands  are,  in  fact,  almost  as  impos- 
sible as  bare  feet  with  the  costume  for 
street  wear,  and  bare  forearms,  a  la  wash- 
erwoman style,  are  of  course  out  of  the 
question  for  a  woman  of  refinement.  So 
with  the  approach  of  warmer  weather  the 
"cool  yet  correct"  glove  question  comes 
up  again. 

Fashion  dictators  tell  us  with  a  fine 
disdain  for  comfort  that  sleeves  will  con- 
tinue uncompromisingly  long  all  through 
the  heated  term,  and  that — shades  of  a 
mercury  at  90! — the  long  glove  will  be 
pulled  up  over  the  long  sleeve  to  "give  a 
more  dressy  look."  But  one  Imagines  that 
all  the  time  old  Sol  smiles  to  himself  and 
keeps  right  on  toward  summer  time  and 
humidity;  and  the  crafty  glove  makers 
smile  knowingly  too— and  keep  well  pre- 
pared for  the  visitor  who  will  be  sure  to 
enter  with  the  first  real  sizzling  days,  the 
elbow  sleeve. 

These  new  long  gloves  of  silk,  whether 
they  will  be  pulled  up,  as  the  mode  makers 
predict,  over  net  or  lingerie  sleeves,  or 
over  bare  arms,  will  surely  be  pulled  up 
somehow,  for  the  new  embroidered  wrists 
ae  far  too  pretty  to  hide.  On  the  fine 
thread  silk  of  the  gloves  are  wrought  all 
manner  of  charming  embroideries;  tiny 
flower  effects  such  as  are  worked  by  hand 
on  silk  stockings,  and  bolder,  conventional 
designs.  The  Niagara  gloves,  among  the 
daintiest  of  these  new  embroidered  silk 
styles,  come  in  all  the  soft,  subdued  colors 
to  match  spring  fabrics  and  are  shown  in 
self  tone  and  two  tone  effects  as  well  as  in 
black  with  dashing  white  patterns  and  in 
pure  white  embroidered  in  white  or  black. 

These  embroidered  gloves  seem  at  first 
thought  rather  an  extravagance,  for  prices 
are  as  high  as  those  asked  for  French  kid 
gloves  of  the  same  length;  but  one  is 
charmed  to  find  that  when  the  fingertips 
go  the  glove  may  be  "re-handed,"  the  em- 
broidered upper  part  which  is  really  the 
expensive  portion,  lasting  through  an  en- 
tire season. 
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In  the  Days  of  the  Deadwood  Treasure 

Coach 

A.  Chapter  from  the  Personal  Recollections  of  W.  H.  Taylor 

Drawings  by  C.  S.  Price 


NOTABLE  event  in  the 
annals  of  the  frontier 
was  the  robbery  at  Cold 
Springs  of  the  Deadwood 
Treasure  Coach,  carrying 
bullion,  gold  dust,  ex- 
pressage  and  United  States  mail  from 
the  Black  Hills  mines  in  South  Dakota 
to  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  The  few  state- 
rnents  appearing  in  print  at  different 
times  have  seemed,  to  a  person  knowing 
somewhat  of  the  circumstances  at  first 
hand,  to  be  either  sensational  or  inac- 
curate, and  generally  both.  Hence,  it 
is  essayed  herein  to  put  down  such  state- 
ments only  as  will  properly  line  up  with 
the  facts. 

The  robbery  took  place  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  September,  1878,  the  second 
season  of  the  noted  gold  excitement,  by 
which  time  there  had  been  drawn  to  the 
region  from  both  near  and  abroad  a 
horde  of  outlaws  that  rivalled  in  numeri- 


cal strength  anything  of  the  particular 
kind  ever  collected  together  in  this  coun- 
try. Well  organized  and  mounted,  they 
seemed  to  have  a  roving  commission  to 
operate  as  a  piratical  land  force,  as  it 
were,  under  letters  of  marque.  Taken 
by  and  large,  they  met  all  requirements 
and  represented  the  standard  article  of 
highway  robber;  human  life  counted 
with  them  no  more  than  did  the  weight 
of  a  feather.  There  were  particular 
gangs  under  leaders  answering  to  the 
cognomens:  Charley  Price,  Frank  Toll, 
Doug  Goodale,  Big-Nosed  George,  Bill 
Bivens,  McLaughlin,  and  McDonald — 
the  latter  was  probably  Frank  James. 
Additional  to  these  were  the  Wall  and 
Blackburn  gangs.  This  list  implies  no 
disparagement  to  others  who  were  ope- 
rating in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  less  well 
known. 

Along  the  three  hundred  miles  of  stage 
line  there  were  numerous  scenes  of  vio- 
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lence,  and  it  is  said  that  over  a  hundred 
lives  were  lost  on  this  trail  in  one  sea- 
son. The  Sioux  Indians  were  also  in 
the  field,  more  or  less,  and  played  their 
part  with  their  usual  skill;  albeit  there 
were  placed  to  their  credit  numerous 
dastardly  acts  of  which  they  were  not 
guilty. 

On  the  Cut-Off  Trail  that  led  to  the 
mines    through    Custer    City    was    what 
was  known  as  Red  Caiion.  This  was  a 
fatal  place  to  many  an  unfortunate  gold- 
seeker.    Any  small  party  stood  about  an 
equal  chance  of  being  attacked  in  passing 
through  there,  and 
in    many    places 
along  this  canon 
were        raised 
mounds,  with  head- 
boards or  without, 
that    indicated    the 
last   resting  places 
of   ambitious   mor- 
tals who  there  had 
met    an    untimely 
end.  One  fellow  of 
a  classical  turn  of 
mind  had  placed  up 
at   the    entrance    a 
sign   on   which   he 
had  written : 


ABANDON  HOPE 

ALL  YE  WHO  ENTER 

HERE 


On  my  way  to  the 
Hills  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season 
of  78  I  met  W.  M. 
Ward,  of  the  company's  employes,  who 
invited  me  to  take  passage  with  him  in  a 
light  rig  in  which  he  was  about  to  em- 
bark for  Deadwood.  Between  Fort 
Laramie  and  Jenny's  Stockade  he  pointed 
out  to  me  eleven  places  where  stages  had 
been  robbed  that  season.  In  September, 
when  reaching  Fort  Laramie  again  on 
my  return  trip,  I  met  General  Adams,  a 
special  agent  of  the  Postal  Department, 
and  joined  him  and  a  posse  of  five  or 
six  men  that  he  had  collected  with  a  view 
to  preventing  interference  with  the 
United  States  mails.  Equipped  with 
Government   horses   from   the   Fort  we 
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started  back  in  the  direction  of  the  Hills 
intending  to  make  a  camp  near  the 
Stockade  on  Beaver  Creek,  and  recon- 
noitre the  country  aroUnd  there.  We 
traveled  mostly  at  night  to  avoid  obser- 
vation, and  when  riding  along  Lance 
Creek,  a  little  before  sundown,  we  came 
to  the  scene  of  a  hold-up  that  had  taken 
place  two  nights  before,  when  Boone 
May,  who  was  in  our  outfit,  had  fired 
a  heavy  charge  of  buckshot  into  one  of 
the  robbers  at  close  range.  He  stoutly 
asserted  that  he  must  have  killed  him, 
and  there  were  signs  there  that  bore  out 
his  statement,  al- 
t hough  some 
searching  done  the 
day  before  had  not 
revealed  much  but 
an  abandoned  sad- 
dle with  some 
leathers  missing, 
but  after  passing 
on  a  little  distance 
we  looked  back  and 
could  make  out  two 
or  three  vultures 
o  n  dusky  wings 
fanning  their  way 
in  a  direct  line  to- 
wards something 
with  which  we 
thought  they  might 
have  already  made 
themselves  famil- 
iar. They  were  not 
going  at  random, 
as  was  evident  in 
the  following 
spring,  when  the 
skeleton  of  Frank  Toll  was  found  in  a 
deep  gulch,  and  partly  covered  with 
sagebrush,  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  from 
the  trail. 

After  reaching  Jenny's  Stockade  wc 
scouted  around  there  for  several  days, 
and  at  one  camp  in  the  mountains,  va- 
cated temporarily,  we  found  several 
hams  hanging  in  storage,  and  a  pile  of 
discarded  horseshoes,  showing  they  were 
putting  themselves  on  an  Indian  footing, 
for  obvious  reasons.  Things  were  very 
quiet  for  several  days  following  our  ar- 
rival, yet  occasional  vague  rumors  in  the 
air  indicated  trouble.     In  about  a  week 
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General  Adams  took  a  trip  over  to  Dead- 
wood,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth,  the  coach 
not  appearing  about  the  usual  time — six 
P.  M. — we  all  got  into  saddle  and  on 
general  principles  started  up  the  line.  It 
was  thought  they  might  be  in  some  slight 
difficulty  only;  a  hold-up  had  not,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  occurred  in  that 
direction  at  any  time  theretofore,  the 
general  policy  being  to  operate  in  a  more 
open  country,  away  from  the  mountains, 
where  fewer  obstacles  were  in  the  way 
of  escape.  Five  or  six  miles  up  we  met 
a  horseman  coming  at  break-neck  speed. 


We  here  picked  up  an  old  hunter 
named  Phillips,  and  reinforced  by  Davis 
also,  pushed  ahead  again.  From  the 
Stockade  to  the  Springs  was  about 
twenty  miles  up  grade,  so  when  we 
pulled  up  in  proximity  to  the  place,  the 
unfortunate  horses  were  punished  to 
about  their  limit. 

We  stopped  quite  a  distance  short  of 
the  stable,  cached  our  horses  and  guided 
by  Phillips  made  a  little  circuit  so  as  to 
approach  the  place  from  the  rear.  As 
we  reached  there,  we  were,  in  the  dark- 
ness, at  a  loss  to  understand  the  situa- 


A   LIGHT   LOAD. 


He  was  from  what  was  called  the  Milk 
Ranch,  and  urged  us  to  hurry,  as  the 
coach  had  been  held  up  just  as  it  reached 
the  stable  at  Cold  Springs.  We  crowded 
on  all  steam  at  once  and  at  the  ranch 
met  Scott  Davis,  who  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  guards  and  had  made  his  escape 
after  resistance  had  become  a  hopeless 
affair.  He  swore  they  were  just  as  hard 
a  lot  as  he  ever  met  up  with. 

"They  killed  Campbell,"  said  he,  "at 
the  first  fire,  and  then  I  think  all  the 
rest  as  well,  but  we  can  probably  get 
there  before  they  open  the  safe." 


tion  properly.  We  could  hear  more  or 
less  banging  and  noise  of  some  kind, 
and  as  any  of  our  people  could  hardly  be 
alive  after  all  the  shooting  Davis  had 
seen  and  heard,  it  only  remained  to  sup- 
pose that  the  enemy  were  yet  in  posses- 
sion of  the  place;  hence  we  had  to  pro- 
ceed with  some  caution.  Then  followed 
a  night  of  uncertainty  and  cross  pur- 
poses seldom  equalled. 

We  took  positions  on  all  sides  and 
then  hailed  the  place  repeatedly,  calling 
our  people  by  name,  but  got  no  response. 
Then    Davis,    Pache    and    myself    came 
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around  to  the  stage  road  on  the  west 
side  and  were  lying  in  a  short  cover 
about  forty  feet  from  the  trail  when  we 
heard  two  horsemen  coming  up.  Know- 
ing that  no  friendly  or  sane  person 
would  ride  boldly  along  from  that  direc- 
tion, we  thought  it  was  some  of  their 
scouts  sent  out  a  little  way  to  watch  the 
approaches. 

By  that  time  the  moon  had  arisen,  and  a 
break  in  the  tree-tops  that  loomed  up 
over  in  front  of  us,  gave  a  clear  view  for 
thirty  feet  or  more. 
As  they  approached 
this  space  we 
drew  down  on  them, 
intending  to  put  an 
end  to  their  careers 
right  then  and  there, 
but  suddenly  an  im- 
pulse came  over  me 
to  make  sure  who 
they  were,  and  I  said 
to  Scott,  "Let 's  halt 
them,"  but  by  that 
time  he  was  getting 
impatient  and  at  the 
same  instant  cut 
loose.  Pache  did 
likewise  and  ahooni! 
ahoom!  went  boom- 
ing and  rolling  over 
across  the  canon, 
giving  things  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night, 
a  rattling  shake-up. 
One  horse,  riderless, 
bolted  and  went 
straight  ahead,  and 
the  other  whirled  on 
the  back  trail,  got 
tangled  in  the  bridle  reins  and  was 
thrashing  around  in  the  cover  all  night. 

Shortly  we  turned  our  attention  again 
to  the  stable,  but  the  possession  of  the 
veriest  modicum  of  horse  sense  forbade 
our  rushing  the  place,  unless  willing  to  be 
like  Falstaff's  soldiery,  "mere  food  for 
powder."  So  we  decided  to  shoot  up  the 
place,  and  did  so,  pouring  in  round  after 
round.  Even  this  produced  nothing  defi- 
nite, and  it  was  not  until  broad  daylight 
that  we  could  get  anybody  smoked  out, 
or  even  obtain  a  tail  hold  of  the  situa- 
tion   proper.      "Big    Gene,"    the    stage 
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driver,  then  showed  himself,  and  very 
frankly  allowed  that  standing  off  road 
agents  was  no  part  of  his  vocation;  he 
was  all  broke  up. 

"Boys,  we  were  too  much  rattled  to 
say  anything.  We  thought  it  was  the 
gang  come  back  to  murder  us  and  take 
the  horses,"  said  he.  One  of  these  lat- 
ter, crazy  with  hunger,  had  got  into 
some  predicament  and  helped  in  the 
noises  we  had  heard  during  the  night, 
and  the  luck  that  attends  all  fools  and 
crazy  men  had  stood 
the  two  mounted 
homhres  in  good 
stead,  for  the  boys 
had  missed  them 
only  by  the  margin 
of  a  hair,  and  they 
were  not  the  right 
parties  at  all. 

Just  here  it  is  well 
to  hark  back  a  little 
and  explain  the 
movements  of  the 
road  agents  up  to 
this  point.  As  a 
matter  of  fact, 
learned  from  cap- 
tured parties  later 
on,  the  whole  outfit 
had  for  some  tmie 
previously  included 
at  least  ten  men,  and 
the  arrangements 
were  made  to  rob 
the  coach  at  a  point 
a  mile  or  two  further 
down  the  line  to  the 
west,  where  some 
big  rocks  were  lo- 
cated right  close  to  the  road. 

Several  of  the  gang  were  in  ambush 
there  as  already  agreed  upon,  and  won- 
dering what  had  become  of  their  leader 
and  something  like  half  their  band.  They 
told  that  when  we  passed  there  on  the 
way  up  they  could  have  nearly  touched 
us  with  their  guns,  and  regretted  not 
having  taken  us  in,  as  it  was  evident 
that  in  some  way  their  plans  had  mis- 
carried; the  reason  being  that  on  the 
evening  previous,  these  several  worthies, 
to  include  at  least  Spear,  Bill  Mans- 
field,    McBride,     Charley     Carey    and 
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Goodale,  happened  together  a  Httle  off 
by  themselves,  and  in  giving  direc- 
tions the  leader  said:  "We  will  blaze 
away  and  do  them  all  up  the  first  thing, 
then  we  will  have  no  bother  and  can 
open  the  safe  and  get  away  lively."  One 
then  suggested  that  if  that  was  to  be  the 
method  they  could  easily  operate  alone 
and  thus  take  all  the  plunder,  and  this 
was  the  plan  they  carried  out.  Coming 
to  the  stable  a  little  before  the  coach  was 
due,  they  captured  Miner,  the  stock  ten- 
der, and  also  Zimmers,  one  of  the  guards, 
who  happened  there  in  some  way. 
These  they  bucked 
and  gagged  and 
placed  in  the  gran- 
ary, out  of  the  way ; 
then  they  punched 
out  the  adobe  from 
the  spaces  between 
the  logs,  to  give 
loopholes  for  their 
guns. 

General  Adams, 
who  was  already 
booked  at  the  Dead- 
wood  office  to  come 
back  on  the  coach 
that  morning,  ap- 
peared at  t  h  e  last 
moment  and  stated 
that  something  had 
turned  up  to  delay 
him  another  day  or 
so.  Right  there  his 
guiding  star  was  in 
the  ascendant,  for 
every  outlaw  in  the 
district  had  been 
aware  of  his  activity 
in  trying  to  carry 
their  capture,  and  it 
intended  to  make  sure  of  him  when  they 
loosed  off  the  first  volley  fired  in  the 
attack;  but  another  was  killed  in  his 
stead.  Campbell,  an  operator  in  the 
stage  company's  employ,  had  been  wait- 
ing a  chance  to  get  down  the  line  to  one 
of  the  stations  and  was  then  told  to  get 
aboard.  He  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  man, 
and  of  course  a  non-combatant  in  the 
company's  affairs ;  but  his  days  were 
already  numbered. 

The   treasure   coach    left    with     Scott 
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out     plans     for 
particularly 


was 


Davis,  Gale  Hill  and  Capt.  ( ?)  Smith  as 
guards,    and    Campbell,    as    aforesaid. 
They  reached  the  stable  at  Cold  Springs 
at  about  three  P.  M.,  and  as  there  was  a 
slight  declivity   in   front,  the  driver  re- 
mained on  the  box,  while  Hill,  who  was 
also  on  the  outside,  got  down  to  block 
the  wheel.     He  was  bent  over  in  the  act 
of  doing  so,  with  his  Winchester  retained 
in  one  hand,  when  there  was  the  roar  of 
a  volley  from  all  the  robbers'  guns,  and 
at  a  frightfully  close  range.     Probably 
the  coach  was  no  more  than  twenty  feet 
from    the    stable    door.      Campbell    was 
mortally  struck  and 
Hill    got    one    ball 
through  the  wrist 
and  another  entirely 
through   his  bod  y. 
entering  rather  close 
to     the     backbone, 
piercing  his  left  lung 
and    tearing    a    big 
hole  out  through  his 
breast. 

This  supposedly 
would  have  killed 
any  man,  afloat  or 
ashore,  yet  it  did 
nothing  of  the  kind 
to  Hill,  for  he  in- 
stantly whirled  and 
brought  up  his  rifle. 
The  first  thing  that 
he  could  realize  was 
that  Carey,  who  had 
stepped  out  of  the 
stable  door  to  see 
clear  of  the  smoke, 
had  a  gun  almost  in 
his  face,  so  close  in 
fact,  as  he  told  me  later,  he  could  feel  the 
hot  air  on  the  side  of  his  neck  as  it  came 
from  the  gun  barrel.  Simultaneously 
they  blazed  away,  and  both  missed. 
Carey  then  fell  back  into  the  stable,  and 
Hill  made  a  dash  for  the  comer  of  the 
building,  then  on  along  the  side  to  the 
rear,  crossed  the  end  and  then  looked 
back  up  the  side  opposite  to  that  he  had 
just  traversed.  A  rattling  fusillade  was 
still  going  on  and  he  saw  a  man  up  in 
front  who  was  down  on  one  knee  and 
pumping  a  Winchester  for  all  he  was 
worth.    I  am  stating  this  just  as  he  told 
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it  to  me.  He  was  beginning  to  feel  a 
little  weak  then,  and  so  thought  he  would 
take  no  chances,  but  laid  his  gun  over 
the  cross  logs  of  the  stable  for  a  rest,  and 
deliberately  cut  loose.  The  man  seemed 
paralyzed  to  feel  and  hear  any  shot  from 
the  rear  and  he  incontinently  dropped 
his  weapon  and  took  a  header  through 
the  square  hole  out  of  which  refuse  was 
cast.  Hill  said  he  noticed  his  resem- 
blance to  a  frog  and  had  to  smile,  badly 
as  he  felt.  This  was  McBride,  at  whom 
he  had  taken  a  pot  shot,  striking  him  in 
the  groin  and  putting  him  among  the 
sick  and  disabled  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  a  big  burden  to  them  in  their  flight. 
Hill  was  then  hardly  able  to  stand,  so  he 


time  that  he  took  shelter  behind  a  tree 
on  the  bank  of  the  cafion  about  forty 
yards  away.  He  fired  for  a  while  at 
any  loose  fish  he  could  distinguish 
through  the  smoke,  but  as  he  was  the 
only  one  then  making  any  resistance  and 
they  were  all  having  a  go  at  him,  he 
dropped  over  the  bank  and  made  his  way 
down  the  mountain  to  the  ranch,  as 
stated.  This  left  the  enemy  a  clear  swing, 
and  they  started  into  see  what  booty  they 
had  taken.  Campbell  had  fallen  with 
nine  ball  holes  in  his  body,  and  in  his 
death  struggles  kept  calling  for  water; 
the  driver  was  anxious  to  get  this  for 
him,  but  Carey  said,  "Stay  where  you 
are.    He  dont  need  anything."    The  bold 
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sat  down  with  his  back  against  the  build- 
ing, but  it  occurred  to  him  that  they 
might  easily  slip  up  and  take  a  shot  at 
him  there,  and  so  he  started  for  a  large 
tree  some  fifty  yards  away,  and  this  was 
the  last  he  remembered. 

In  reality  Hill  became  insane  and  de- 
liberately walked  back  among  the  rob- 
bers. They  saw  that  he  was  unarmed 
and  talking  at  random  and  so  paid  no 
further  attention  to  him.  They  said  he 
was  actually  "babbling  of  green  fields" 
and    things   he   had    seen    when   a   boy. 

When  the  row  opened,  Scott  Davis 
jumped  out  of  the  coach  on  the  opposite 
side,  to  get  a  chance  to  swing  his  gun, 
but  the  firing  became  so  hot  in  a  short 


Captain  (  ?)  they  found  dormant  in  the 
bottom  of  the  coach,  and  although  he 
had  a  sawed-off  shotgun  in  his  grasp,  it 
did  not  appear  that  he  had  cut  any 
figure  in  the  scrimmage.  They  tied  him 
up  and  placed  him  back  in  the  coach, 
told  Gene  to  drive  on,  and  taking  the 
outfit  back  into  the  cover,  a  little  off  the 
trail,  went  at  the  safe  hammer  and  tongs. 
It  was  a  chilled  steel  affair,  sent  out 
from  Cincinnati  to  the  company,  under 
guarantee  to  resist  all  burglars  operating 
al  fresco.  They,  however,  had  stolen  a 
big  striking  hammer  out  of  some  mine, 
and  with  this  implement  knocked  the 
thing  into  smithereens  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes.     They  were  also  other- 
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wise  prepared  with  a  coil  of  fuse  and 
about  ten  pounds  of  giant  powder.  They 
made  a  haul  of  twenty-six  thousand  dol- 
lars in  gold  bullion,  and  from  Adams' 
Express  and  Registered  United  States 
mail,  some  three  thousand  dollars  more. 
The  Adams  Company  offered  a  reward 
of  $5,000  for  the  capture  of  the  robbers. 

Fixing  up   McBride  as   well  as  they 
could,  they  struck  out  south  and  east,  in 
the    general    direction    of    the    Missouri 
River.        Bill      Mansfield,      who      waS 
wounded   in   the   fighc,   died  that  night 
and   they   buried   him   about    five   miles 
down  the  creek  from 
the   station.     Once 
they   were   well   out 
of  the  way,  the  sur- 
vivors took  stock  of 
themselves  and 
found  they  were  in  a 
sorry  plight.     Miner 
and    Zimmers.    o  n 
being  released,  start- 
ed to  Dead  wood  to 
raise  an  alarm.    The 
others    dragged    the 
body  of  Campbell  in- 
side, made  a  rough 
kind  of  resting  place 
for    Hill,    piled    up 
sacks    around    the 
room   for  a  sort  of 
breastworks,  and  ex- 
hausted   and    terri- 
fied, crouched  down 
to  spend  the  night. 

When,  as  stated, 
w  e  approached  i  n 
the  morning,  the 
place  resembled  shambles  more  than 
otherwise.  In  the  dust  in  front, 
not  far  from  where  the  coach  stopped, 
there  was  a  space  three  or  four 
feet  across,  completely  saturated  with 
blood  where  Campbell  had  been  strug- 
gling and  calling,  though  vainly,  for  a 
mouthful  of  water.  There  were  actually 
crimson  trails  leading  about  the  place  in 
all  directions.  Hill  appeared  so  near 
death  that  nothing  much  could  be  done 
for  him,  yet  we  broke  open  Miner's 
cabin,  took  him  in  there,  and  piling  up 
all  the  robes  and  blankets  available  for  a 
bed,  did  what  we  could  for  his  comfort. 
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At    every    expiration    the    air    c^'ild  be 
heard  coming  out  of  his  back  as  well  as 
the  wound  in  his  breast.     That  a  man 
shot  in  such  a  frightful  manner  could  be 
kept  alive  was,  at  that  time,  a  revelation 
to  me,  yet  it  was  a  matter  of  ten  years 
therf^after  before  the  Grim  Ferryman  ac- 
tuaiiy  got  him  as  a  passenger  aboard  his 
craft,  and  I  believe  it  was  conceded  that 
no  braver  man  had  preceded  him.   Doubt- 
less great  credit  was  due  to  Doctor  L.  V. 
Babcock,  who  came  from  Deadwood  to 
his  aid ;  and  I  know  it  was  even  said  that 
but  two  or  three  cases  were  then  known 
of    recovery     under 
just  the  same  condi- 
tions.   The  notorious 
Frank      Howard, 
however,  who  was  a 
'  ,  member  of  the  pKDSse 

of  which  I  had 
charge  in  the  Janu- 
ary following,  was 
shot  in  a  very  similar 
manner  as  we  were 
returning  from  the 
B  i  g  Horn  country, 
yet  he  lived  to  put  in 
more  than  fifteen 
years  to  the  good 
(or  bad)  before  be- 
ing eventually  and 
properly  hanged,  at 
a  point  somewhere 
in  Idaho.  That  is 
another  story, 
though,  but  the  ar- 
rival of  the  old  time 
S  h  e  r  i  f  f  of  Dead- 
wood,  Seth  Bullock, 
and  his  taking  up  the  trail  of  the 
successful  robbers  while  our  own  outfit 
hit  off  that  of  the  less  important  half- 
dozen  or  so  who  were  fleeing  the  coun- 
try on  general  principles,  might  be  re- 
ferred to  here. 

By  nightfall  a  number  of  horsemen, 
including  the  doctor,  Sheriff's  posse,  and 
others  had  come  up  over  the  trail  from 
Deadwood,  and  as  they  went  about  with 
lanterns  examining  the  dead  man  and 
looking  over  the  situation,  the  scene  aj>- 
peared  rather  weird.  One  suspicious 
character  had  been  taken  in  custody  off- 
hand, and  a  grini  discussion  was  going 
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on  ^F  to  the  propriety  of  making  every- 
thing tight  and  sure  by  hanging  him. 
We  had  spent  a  good  part  of  the  day  in 
difficult  efforts  to  trace  the  robbers,  for 
they  had  separated  like  a  band  of  quail. 
Two  days  in  saddle  and  one  strenuous 
night  without  sleep  brought  us  to  a  point 
where  nature  rebelled,  and  we  rolled  into 
our  blankets  vaguely  wondering  whose 
argruments  would  prevail,  but  too  much 
exhausted  to  take  active  interest  in  the 
proceedings. 

In  the  morning  we  started  to  return 
for  a  pack  animal  and  a  week's  rations 
from  the  stockade.  A  mile  or  so  short 
of  there  was  the  cabin  6f  the  notorious 
"Mother  Ogden,"  who  was  well  under- 
stood to  be  keeping  a  rendezvous  for 
road  agents  and  such  of  that  ilk  as  had 
scruples  against  appearing  anywhere  in 
person  for  their  supplies.  In  appearance 
she  was  simply  tall,  masculine  and  fierce, 
yet  in  the  face  of  these  disqualifications 
her  blandishments  had  cast  a  spell  over 
one  Boris,  whom  from  the  first  we  had 
wanted  to  arrest.  There  was  a  thick 
cover  along  the  stream  conveniently 
near,  and  from  prudential  motives,  Boris 
had  been  "lying  out"  since  our  advent  in 
the  neighborhood. 

As  we  came  along  about  noon,  we  no- 
ticed a  dense  smoke  going  out  the 
chimney  of  Mother  Ogden's  abode'  and 
rightly  conjecturing  that  our  man  might 
chance  to  be  there,  awaiting  luncheon, 
came  up  on  the  blind  side  of  the  cabin 
and  around  to  the  door  in  time  to  see 
him  make  a  frantic  grab  for  a  rifle  he 
had  standing  against  the  wall ;  in  an  in- 
stant, though,  he  saw  that  two  guns 
were  drawn  on  him,  and  assumed  the 
most  unconcerned  air  in  the  world. 
That  this  gaunt  female  just  aforesaid 
kept  a  fence  for  thieves  and  industrious 
chevaliers,  was  about  as  certain  as  any- 
thing need  be,  yet  at  first  glance  the 
place  seemed  bare  and  destitute  of  any- 
thing Hke  plunder.  She,  however,  had 
an  immense  bed,  standing  well  up  on  its 
legs,  and  draped  around  with  a  suitable 
curtain.  Our  official  zeal  prompted  in- 
spection of  this  concern,  in  spite  of  a 
verbal  protest  that  was  forcible,  but  not 
worded  in  fine  phrases.  It  proved  a 
combined  magazine  and  arsenal  that  car- 


ried a  surprising  stock ;  between  the  mat- 
tresses, and  in  the  hold,  it  was  just  bulg- 
ing with  hams,  flour,  saddles,  ammuni- 
tion, whole  bolts  of  cloth,  silk  and  what 
not.  Of  course  it  was  no  particular  busi- 
ness of  ours  to  declare  the  stuff  contra- 
band, so  we  went  on  into  camp.  General 
Adams  also  reached  there  directly,  and 
that  evening  we  all  collected  in  the  stage 
stable  to  hold  a  kind  of  drum-head  court 
martial  on  Boris. 

I  remember  the  old  <jeneral  getting 
out  his  note  book  and  pencil  with  quite 
an  air  of  authority,  but  he  had  reckoned 
without  the  defendant;  that  worthy  was 
the  most  reticent  man  possible ;  he  simply 
knew  nothing  detrimental  to  the  accused. 
After  a  while  Boone  May  reached  down 
from  the  bunk  he  was  sitting  on  and 
picked  up  a  lariat,  which  he  threw 
across  to  the  General,  saying: 

"What 's  the  use  of  fooling  with  him  ? 
He  's  the  biggest  liar  in  the  world." 

At  the  time  I  thought  this  was  simply 
a  ruse,  but  really  there  were  plans  for 
serious  harm  to  him,  offered  in  deadly 
earnest.  The  effect  of  the  move  was 
that  he  speedily  changed  his  mind,  and 
stated  that  he  had  been  in  three  hold-ups 
that  season,  but  was  t*hen  in  bad  repute 
with  the  gang  through  having  squan- 
dered the  money  for  a  band  of  stolen 
horses  entrusted  to  him  for  sale.  Their 
plans  were,  he  said,  to  go  from  the  Hills 
to  Medicine  Bow,  Wyoming,  to  rob  the 
store  of  Trabing  Brothers,  a  branch  of 
which  concern,  located  on  the  Crazv 
Woman's  fork  of  Powder  River,  had 
already  been  looted  earlier  in  the  season. 

The  next  morning  it  was  in  order  to 
resume  search  for  the  trail.  Also  it 
dawned  on  us  that  in  the  person  of  Boris 
we  had  a  doggone  questionable  asset — a 
white  elephant,  not  to  be  let  go,  nor  held 
on  to,  very  easily.  We  finally  made  shift 
to  requisition  an  extra  horse  on  which  we 
placed  him,  and  underneath  the  belly  of 
which  we  lashed  him  firmly  by  the  heels, 
and  then  set  out ;  at  night  we  slept  with 
him  handcuffed  to  one  of  us. 

Finding  marks  of  the  fugitives  was 
hard  work,  but  at  last  we  saw  where 
they  had  come  out  into  the  open,  nearly 
as  far  north  as  the  Inyan  Kara,  and 
thence  had  taken  a  line  westward.     Of 
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course  we  were  not  aware  of  being  in 
pursuit  of  the  inferior  wing  of  the  com- 
bination until  later.  We  made  rather 
slow  progress,  but  managed  to  hold  the 
trail  until  one  night  when  there  came 
up  a  terrific  rain  storm  that  obliterated 
every  hoof-mark,  or  possible  trace  of 
them.  We  then  set  a  compass  course 
for  Fort  Fetterman,  this  country  being 
at  the  time  an  unbroken  wilderness; 
roads  or  any  kind  of  traveled  trails  there 
were  none.  At  the  Fort  we  disbanded 
for  the  time,  to  resume  operations  later 
on. 

The  posse  brought  over  by  the  Sheriff 
from  Deadwood  was  naturally  composed 
of  the  best  material  available,  and  in- 
cluded Stocking,  a  noted  trailer  and  gun- 
man, afterward  captain  of  the  Stipend- 
ary  Fighters  employed  at  the  Iron  Mine 
in  Leadville.  They,  however,  found 
their  work  cut  out  for  them,  although  by 
a  lucky  fluke  they  got  wind  of  the  right 
parties  almost  from  the  first.  The  latter, 
for  one  thing,  had  quite  a  start,  and 
were  familiar  with  every  twist  and  turn 
in  the  mountains,  besides  they  were  go- 
ing for  their  lives. 

The  morning  after  the  robbery  I 
found,  under  the'  tree  where  McBride 
had  been  lying  when  they  tried  to  care 
for  him,  a  black  leather  cartridge  belt 
saturated  with  blood.  We  were  wonder- 
ing how  they  could  make  headway  with 
such  a  handicap  as  a  badly  wounded  man 
must  be,  but  Pache,  who  used  to  know 
Carey,  declared  that  he  in  particular 
would  never  bother  very  much  with  him, 
but  would  kill  him  to  get  him  safely  out 
of  the  way.  Now,  quite  to  the  contrary 
of  this,  we  learned  later,  it  was  Goodale, 
the  son  of  respectable  parents  and  all 
that,  that  proposed  this  very  thing,  while 
Carey  declared  that  as  long  as  the  trip 
lasted,  if  alive  himself,  he  would  stick  by 
McBride,  and  he  did.  When  they  were 
passing  near  some  fellow's  ranch  he,  by 
some  hook  or  crook,  laid  hold  of  a  light 
wagon,  and  by  gearing  up  a  broncho  to 
it,  hauled  the  wounded  man  over  fifty 
miles. 

Sheriff  Bullock  at  last  crowded 
them  so  close  that  one  night  their  camp- 
fire  was  seen  off  to  one  side  of  the 
trail  and  they  were  heard  talking.     In 


the  night  time  it  is  mighty  hard  to  bre^ 
through  a  cover  in  such  a  case  in  a  way 
to  surprise  anybody,  so  when  they  closed 
in  on  the  place  everyone  had  fled — "to 
the  devil  with  the  hindmost.''  They 
were  flushed  so  suddenly  that  they  lost 
quite  a  lot  of  stuff.  One  sack  that  they 
had  partly  buried  contained  about  a 
fourth  of  the  plunder.  Pursuit  was 
given  up  aftef  a  while  and  for  a  time 
they  went  clear. 

Spear,  of  this  gang,  next  attracted  at- 
tention over  at  Plum  Creek,  Nebraska, 
by  spending  money  too  freely  to  square 
with  his  general  make-up,  and  when  ar- 
rested much  of  his  holding  was  recovered 
also.  I  believe  that  his  confession  gave 
the  clew  to  Goodale,  and  detectives  were 
sent  to  Atlantic  City,  Iowa,  where  he 
was  found  posing  as  a  rich  prospector 
returned  from  the  mines.  His  people 
were  living  over  a  bank  and  he  had 
placed  a  hatful  of  so  of  the  loot,  gold 
watches,  jewelry,  nuggets,  etc.,  in  the 
safe.  It  was  late  in  the  day  when  he 
was  arrested.  McBride  was  seen  on  the 
street  and  in  sight  at  the  same  time,  and 
pursued,  but  he  reached  cover  in  one  of 
those  immense  cornfields  they  have 
there,  and  as  night  came  on  directly,  he 
was  lost. 

Much  satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the 
capture  of  Goodale,  and  the  stage  com- 
pany sent  on  an  employe  deputized  ex- 
pressly to  bring  him  and  his  plunder 
back  to  their  headquarters  in  Wyoming, 
but  when  the  train  arrived  in  Cheyenne 
he  was  not  aboard.  Very  naturally  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  matter  were  held  at 
the  time.  It  was  x:laimed  that  as  they 
were  coming  up  somewhere  a  little  west 
of  Grand  Island,  in  the  night,  he  had 
bolted  headlong  through  a  lavatory  win- 
dow, with  the  train  running  at  full 
speed,  and  although  handcuffed  and 
shackled,  made  his  escape.  The  remarks 
and  comments  made  on  the  subject  by 
Voorhees,  Hill  and  some  of  those  most 
interested  were  edifying,  but  difficult  to 
sort  out  for  printing.  They  were  not 
poetry  by  any  means,  and  were  too  lurid 
even  for  blank  verse.  But  there  was  no 
Goodale,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  none  of 
the  lot,  outside  of  Spear,  was  ever  again 
heard  of. 
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Colonel  Luke  Voorhees,  of  Cheyenne, 
is  the  only  one  living  of  the  old  frontier 
stage  company  of  Gilmer,  Saulsbury  and 
Patrick.  The  iron  horse  is  now  steaming 
over  much  of  their  former  territory,  and 
their  occupation  gone,  but  they  were  an 
important  feature  in  their  day. 

The  old  Treasure  Coach  itself  was 
built  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and 


was  eventually  presented  by  Colonel 
Voorhees,  superintendent  of  the  line,  to 
Buffalo  Bill,  and  for  the  last  twenty 
years  or  more  has  been  shown  at  his 
"Wild  West"  exhibitions.  According  to 
Cody's  assertion  it  is  the  only  ve- 
hicle that,  as  it  were,  ever  deliberately 
crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  be  ridden 
in  by  four  kings. 


The  Tragedy 


By  Horace  H.  Heir 


They  came  upon  his  prostrate  body  there  at  dusk, 

Three  riders  covered  gray  with  dust 

And  having  held  the  trail  since  early  dawn 

Nor  slacked  the  anxious  pace ; 

They  knew  the  hurry  was  in  vain 

When  a  coyote  sly 

Sneaked  by  in  silhouette 

Along  the  rim  of  the  near  ridge. 

Mocking  them  with  laughter  loud  and  grim. 

They  found  his  prostrate  body  there  at  dusk. 

His  mute  lips  black  with  thirst. 

His  hands  still  gripped  about  the  saddle-bag 

Heavy  with  the  glistening  ore. 

And  there — ^beyond  the  ridge 

A  rod  or  so,  no  more — 

The  water  hole  which  would  have  succored  him. 

They  found  his  prostrate  body  there  at  dusk 

For  when  the  sun  spread  ruby  ruin  o'er  the  west 

Fate  made  unto  herself  the  somber  jest. 


The  Chant  of  El  Dorado 

By  William  MaxweU 


In  my  ears  a  song  is  singing 

Of  the  lusty  da3r8  of  old. 

When  the  blood  ran  hot  and  stinging 

In  the  yellow  camps  of  gold ; 

O,  the  days  were  all  of  glory 

And  the  nights  were  wild  and  free. 

And  the  pulsing  of  the  story 

Is  like  surges  of  the  sea. 

Twas  the  blood  of  three  and  twenty 
And  it  fired  the  veins  hke  wine ; 
All  the  world  was  wide  and  plenty. 
There  was  music  in  the  pine. 
There  was  music  in  the  river, 
There  was  gladness  in  the  breath. 
And  we  shook  the  leaden  quiver 
Of  the  silent  archer — ^Death. 

Then  a  tent  was  more  than  palace 
There  the  stars  in  splendor  shone. 
And  the  red  drops  from  the  chalice 
By  a  spendthrift  hand  were  thrown ; 
Then  we  smote  the  hills  with  laughter. 
And  we  reck*d  not  life  a  span. 
With  no  dream  of  a  hereafter, 
And  no  care  for  God  or  man. 

Those  were  days  when,  like  the  thisde. 
Love  came  floating  down  the  wind. 
And  with  lilting  lure  and  whisde 
We  beguiled  him — Love  is  blind. 
In  the  cabin  in  the  canyon. 
With  the  tall  pines  sighing  down. 
Lay  my  love,  my  doe,  my  Manon, 
With  the  eyes  so  tender  brown. 


Soft  her  lips,  as  crimson  roses. 
And  her  soul  was  like  the  dew 
When  the  morning  mist  discloses 
The  bright  day-dawn  showing  through. 
And  I  kissed  her  nightly,  kneeling 
To  her  crucifix  in  prayer ; 
All  her  loveliness  revealing. 
And  I  swore  that  she  was  fair. 

By  the  love  of  God  and  human. 
She  made  beautiful  the  spot 
O,  the  love  of  loving  woman 
Is  the  love  which  changeth  not 
And  we  laughed  and  loved  together 
To  the  sobbing  of  the  pines. 
In  the  days  of  summer  weather. 
At  the  Ell  Dorado  Mines. 

*Tis  a  boy  will  crush  a  sparrow 
And  throw  wide  the  broken  nest 
'Tis  a  man  will  drive  an  arrow 
Through  a  loving,  throbbing  breast 
And  I  left  her,  though  she  loved  me. 
And  I  left  her  and  I  lied. 
By  the  living  God  above  me. 
For  the  love  of  me  she  died  I 

Give  me  back  my  days  of  madness 
When  we  made  the  golden  quest ; 
Give  me  back  the  brimming  gladness 
In  that  canyon  of  the  West 
Where  the  breezes  fell  to  sighing 
Through  the  tufted,  tasseled  pine. 
And  her  kisses  were  replying 
To  the  eveiy  kiss  of  mine* 

Give  me  back  the  days  of  wonder 
When  young  life  was  on  the  wing. 
When  our  hearts  beat  deep  as  thundei 
And  a  man  was  all  a  king ; 
When  the  days  were  full  of  gloiy 
And  the  nights  were  wild  and  free. 
O,  the  pulsing  of  the  stoiy 
Is  like  surging  of  the  seal 


The  Captain  of  the  Manitoupama 


By  William  Davenport  Hulbert 


jHE  storm  flag  was  flying 
from  the  signal  station  as 
the  Manitoupama  pulled 
out  from  Two  Harbors 
and  headed  east,  three- 
quarters  north,  for  Devil's 
Island  Light.  It  was  not  yet  half-past 
four  in  the  afternoon,  but  it  was  Decem- 
ber, and  the  arc-lamps  were  flaming 
along  the  ore-docks  and  up  and  down 
the  village  streets ;  the  lighthouse  had  lit 
up  for  the  night,  and  the  deep  red  eye 
of  the  breakwater  light  was  winking 
tirelessly  three  times  a  minute.  Behind 
the  town  the  hills  stood  up  ghostly  white 
in  the  gathering  dusk,  save  where  the 
stunted  pines  afforded  them  a  scanty 
covering,  or  where  the  wind  had  blown 
the  .snow  away  and  left  great  black 
patches  of  bare  rock.  Ahead  there  was 
nothing  but  the  dark  grey  sky  and  the 
darker  water. 

It  was  cold  on  the  roof  of  the  pilot- 
house. The  captain  felt  it,  for  he  was 
strangely  tired  tonight  The  light  east- 
erly wind,  made  twice  as  strong  by  the 
motion  of  the  boat,  seemed  to  go  through 
and  through  him.  Now  that  the  Mani- 
toupama Avas  fairly  on  her  course,  with 
forty-odd  miles  of  straight  road  ahead 
of  her,  he  was  free  to  go  down  into  his 
state-room  or  his  office,  if  he  wanted  to, 
and  leave  the  mate  to  look  after  her. 
Yet  the  captain  stayed,  tramping  up  and 
dow^  till  it  was  very  dark  and  against 
the  blackness  the  lights  of  Two  Harbors 
twinkled  and  sparkled,  far  astern,  like  a 
little  cluster  of  diamonds.  He  had  sailed 
for  twenty  years,  but  Lake  Superior  had 
never  seemed  so  lonely  as  it  did  tonight. 

By  and  by  the  supper  bell  rang,  and  he 
made  his  way  aft  to  the  dining-room  and 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
with  the  mate's  empty  chair  opposite. 
Down  one  side  sat  the  engineers  and 
oilers  of  the  first  watch,  and  down  the 


other  the  second  mate,  a  wheelsman,  and 
a  watchman.  The  first  engineer  was 
telling  a  story,  and  the  knives  and  forks 
and  spoons  were  rattling  cheerfully.  But 
the  captain  did  not  hear  them.  Suddenly 
he  became  aware  that  the  second  mate 
was  watching  him  out  of  the  comer  of 
his  eye,  and  that  he  himself  was  staring 
vacantly  at  a  dish  of  potatoes  and  leaving 
his  supper  untouched.  He  had  little  ap- 
petite, but  he  set  to  work  and  ate  a 
hearty  meal. 

Later  he  went  to  his  office  and  sat 
down  before  the  narrow,  sloping  shelf 
that  he  used  for  a  writing  table.  The 
room  was  small  and  stuffy,  little  more 
than  a  closet  opening  into  his  stateroom, 
and  he  thought  envyingly  of  Jim  Brady's 
big,  pleasant  quarters  on  the  Adjidaumo, 
with  the  electric  lights  and  the  handsome 
roll-top  desk,  the  chart-cases  and  easy- 
chairs,  the  rug  on  the  polished  hardwood 
floor,  the  large,  comfortable  stateroom 
on  one  side,  and  the  bathroom  on  the 
other.  The  captain  was  tired  of  the 
Manitoupama  and  he  wanted  another 
boat — wanted  it  very  badly.  Three 
months  before  he  had  asked  the  company 
to  give  him  one,  and  the  manager  had 
told  him,  very  blandly,  that  as  long  as  the 
Manitoupama  lasted  they  would  like  to 
have  him  sail  her.  When  she  was  gone 
they  meant  to  replace  her  with  as  large 
and  fine  a  steamer  as  any  on  the  lakes, 
and  it  was  very  likely  that  that  new  boat 
would  be  given  to  him.  Just  when  that 
would  be,  of  course,  they  could  not  tell. 
Perhaps  soon,  perhaps  not.  The  captain 
had  come  away  from  that  interview  with 
a  strong  impression  that  the  company 
was  as  tired  of  the  Manitoupama  as  he 
was,  and  with  a  certainty  that  she  was 
insured  for  all  she  was  worth  and  prob- 
ably more. 

One  thing  that  the  manager  had  said 
had     rung    in     his     ears     ever     since. 
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"There  '11  be  fine  quarters  for  you  on 
that  new  boat,  if  she  ever  does  come  out, 
and  I  suppose  some  day  you  '11  be  taking 
your  wife  for  a  trip.  Why  aren't  you 
married,  skipper?" 

There  had  been  a  girl,  once,  whom  the 
captain  had  thought  a  good  deal  of,  and 
she  had  gone  away  with  another  man.  It 
had  hit  him  pretty  hard.  But  all  that 
was  years  ago.  There  was  another  girl 
now.  and  he  knew  that  she  was  ten  times 
better  than  the  first  one.  She  was  so 
good,  so  true,  so  fine,  so  beautiful,  that 
sometimes  the  captain  was  afraid.  There 
had  been  passages  in  his  own  life  that  he 
did  not  like  to  think  of,  now  that  he  had 
come  to  know  her  and  to  want  her.  It 
had  been  a  hard  life,  with  a  rough  start, 
and  he  had  taken  things  very  much  as  he 
had  found  them.  Now  he  wished  he  had 
left  some  of  them  alone.  Sometimes, 
when  he  got  to  thinking  about  it,  he  told 
himself  that  no  one  was  good  enough  for 
her,  that  men  were  all  alike,  and  that  it 
might  as  well  be  he  as  any  one.  Yet  he 
was  not  quite  sure  of  that — not  quite 
sure  that  there  were  not  men  who — well 
— who  were  better  than  he  had  been. 
.Sometimes  he  wondered  if  Jim  Brady 
was  one  of  them.  Jim,  like  himself, 
had  knocked  about  the  world  a  good 
deal,  yet  there  was  something  about  him 
that  was  different  from  most  of  the  men 
he  knew.  And  he  had  never  heard  of 
Jim's — 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"Come,"  he  called,  and  the  second 
mate  put  his  head  in  and  said,  "Devil's 
Island's  in  sight,  sir." 

"All  right,"  said  the  captain,  "I  '11  be 
up  pretty  soon." 

The  door  closed,  but  he  did  not  move. 
Devil's  Island  could  not  be  very  near. 
He  would  sit  still  a  little  longer  and  try 
to  think  things  out. 

Jim  wanted  her,  too;  and  sometimes 
the  captain  was  afraid  he  had  the  inside 
track.  She  liked  Jim.  The  captain  knew 
she  did.  But  she  liked  the  captain,  too. 
At  any  rate  she  was  always  cordial  and 
friendly,  and  she  liked  to  hear  him  tell 
of  his  adventures  on  the  lakes,  and  of 
how  he  had  risen  from  deck-hand  to  the 
command  of  a  good-sized  steamer.  For 
the    Manitoupama,    in  spite  of  all  that 


could  be  said  against  her,  was  still  reck- 
oned one  of  the  best  of  the  wooden  boats, 
and  it  was  not  very  many  years  since  she 
had  been  a  crack  freighter.  The  cap- 
tain's rise  was  a  brave  tale,  and  it  lost 
nothing  in  the  telling.  And  now,  sup- 
pose that  in  a  little  while — ^perhaps  with- 
in a  few  days —  he  could  go  to  her  and 
tell  her  of  the  splendid  new  boat  that  he 
was  to  sail  next  season— one  of  the  big- 
gest and  most  powerful  that  had  ever 
floated  on  fresh  water.  And  suppose  he 
could  also  tell  her  a  new  story  of  ship- 
wreck and  danger  which  would  make  all 
his  former  ones  seem  dull  and  tame. 
The  captain  knew  just  how  she  would 
look  as  she  listened.  He  was  not  a  man 
given  to  dreaming,  but  he  did  a  little 
now.  There  was  no  one  else  in  all  the 
world,  he  verily  believed,  whose  face 
could  light  up  as  hers  did  when  she  was 
pleased.  He  could  see  it  as  plainly  as  if 
she  were  sitting  here  beside  him — ^the 
smile  on  her  lips,  the  quick,  eager, 
friendly  sympathy  in  her  eyes.  He  could 
feel  the  warm,  cordial  clasp  of  her 
hand,  and  hear  the  very  sound  of  her 
voice  as  she  congratulated  him  and  told 
him  how  glad  she  was  that  he  was  alive 
and  had  come  to  see  her  again.  His  own 
face  set  in  a  happy,  foolish  grin  as  he 
thought  of  it.  And  perhaps  next  sum- 
mer, when  the  new  boat  came  out,  she 
would  go  sailing  with  him.  He  would 
show  her  how  to  take  a  big  steamer 
through  the  St.  Clair  Flats  and  up  the 
Middle  Neebish.  He  would  show  her 
the  great  locks  at  the  Sault,  the  strange 
new  aerial  bridge  over  the  harbor  en- 
trance at  Duluth,  and  the  wonderful  un- 
loading wharves  at  Conneaut,  with  the 
monster  machines  that  reached  down 
into  a  vessel's  hold  and  picked  up  ten 
tons  of  ore  at  a  time.  He  would  teach 
her  the  lights,  and  how  to  run  on  a 
range,  and  the  meaning  of  the  passing 
signals.  On  the  splendid  moonlit  nights 
on  the  open  lake  they  would  be  alone  to- 
gether on  the  roof  of  the  pilot-house ;  or, 
if  it  was  too  stormy  for  her,  too  wet  and 
cold,  then  she  would  be  waiting  for  him 
in  the  office — curled  up  in  one  of  the 
big  easy-chairs,  perhaps — when  he  came 
in  from  a  long  siege  with  the  wind  and 
rain  and  the  spray. 
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But  that  reminded  him  that  it  was  time 
to  go  on  deck,  and  the  light  died  out  of 
his  face  as  he  rose  and  pulled  on  his  big 
fur  coat,  and  the  worry  and  trouble  came 
back.  He  wished  some  one  would  tell 
him  what  he  was  going  to  do.  He  had 
never  before  known  what  it  was  to  be  in 
suspense  over  his  own  course.  His  de- 
cisions had  always  been  quick  and  sharp, 
and  he  had  seldom  had  to  repent  them. 
Tonight  he  was  all  at  sea. 

The  wind  had  fallen  a  little  when  he 
stepped  outside,  and  there  was  less  sea 
running  than  when  they  left  Two  Har- 
bors. Perhaps  there  wouldn't  be  any 
storm,  and  all  this  fussing  and  worrying 
was  useless.  But  in  that  case  the  dreams 
were  useless,  too — so  much  of  them,  at 
least,  as  related  to  the  new  boat.  It  was 
the  last  trip  of  the  season,  and  if  the 
Manitoupama  made  it  safely  and  got 
into  winter  quarters  he  would  have  to 
sail  her  another  year.  Well,  if  there 
was  n't  going  to  be  any  storm,  then  there 
certainly  wasn't  any  reason  why  they 
should  n't  go  outside,  around  Keweenaw 
Point.  He  hated  the  inner  passage, 
through  the  Portage  Lake  Canal.  All 
the  captains  did.  It  was  safer,  probably, 
in  very  bad  weather,  but  a  man  liked  to 
be  out  in  the  open  lake,  where  he  had 
elbow-room.  So  that  question  was  set- 
tled.    They  would  go  outside. 

He  went  up  to  the  roof  of  the  pilot- 
house, and  opening  the  little  sliding  door 
on  the  top  of  the  jaw-box  he  glanced 
down  at  the  wheelsmen.  There  were 
two  of  them,  for  the  Manitoupama 
steered  by  hand,  and  it  was  often  more 
than  one  man  could  do  to  hold  her. 

"Bet  you  the  cigars  we  '11  be  in  the 
canal  by  seven  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing," one  of  them  was  saying. 

"Bet  you  we  wont." 

The  captain  turned  away  in  deeper 
trouble  than  ever.  They  thought  they 
were  going  inside,  and  in  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  he  knew  they  had  a  right  to 
think  it.  The  storm  was  cominj^,  in 
spite  of  the  moment's  calm,  and  the 
Manitoupama  was  heavily  laden.  The 
open  lake  was  no  place  for  her  tonight. 
Suppose  things  went  wrong  and  she 
foundered — foundered  too  soon,  before 
she  could  reach  the  land?     He  didn't 


think  she  would.  He  knew  the  Mam- 
toupama  pretty  well,  and  he  was  quite 
sure  she  wouldn't.  But  suppose  she 
did? 

It  was  very,  very  dark,  but  just  off 
the  starboard  bow  Devil's  Island  Light 
glowed  a  dull  red  against  the  horizonT- 
or  where  the  horizon  should  have  beat 
There  was  no  line  tonight  between  the 
sky  and  the  water,  nodiing  but  thick, 
inky  blackness  above  and  below.  Slowly 
the  light  drew  nearer,  and  the  captain 
wondered,  dully,  what  he  would  do  when 
it  was  right  abeam  and  the  time  had 
come  to  change  the  course.  He  had 
thought  and  thought  till  he  could  think 
no  more,  and  he  had  quit  trying  to  make 
up  his  mind,  and  was  only  waiting  to  see 
what  would  happen. 

Now  two  white  lights  appeared,  one  a 
little  above  the  other,  just  outside  the 
lighthouse.  A  steamer  was  coming  up 
from  Portage  Lake,  bound  for  Duluth 
or  Two  Harbors.  She  and  the  Mani- 
toupama would  meet  a  little  the  other 
side  of  Devil's  Island,  and  if  the  Manitou- 
pama headed  for  the  canal  they  would 
pass  very  close  to  each  other.  Probably 
each  would  have  to  turn  a  little  to  the 
right,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  road, 
to  avoid  a  collision.  But  if  the  Mani- 
toupama took  the  outer  course,  then  they 
would  keep  to  the  left.  And  again  the 
captain  wondered  which  it  would  be. 

A  little  longer  and  the  lighthouse  was 
abeam,  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south. 
The  white  lights  were  much  nearer,  and 
below  them  he  could  see  the  red  and 
green  signal-lamps.  It  was  time  to  turn, 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  the  captain 
stepped  to  the  jaw-box.  Still  he  did  not 
know  which  way  the  Manitoupama  was 
going.  But  before  he  could  speak  there 
came  from  the  other  steamer  one  deep, 
short  blast  of  the  whistle— "Keep  to  the 
right." 

The  captain  caught  at  his  own  whistk- 
rope  and  gave  it  two  quick  jerks — ^"No. 
Keep  to  the  left." 

"Port  a  little,"  he  called  into  the  jaw- 
box. 

The  second  mate  gave  him  a  qtuck. 
questioning  glance,  and  there  was  the 
briefest  appreciable  pause  before  one  of 
the  wheelsmen  answered,  "Port  a  little." 
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In  a  moment  the  other  boat's  reply 
came  back — two  blasts  this  time — "All 
right.  Just  as  you  say.  We  11  keep  to 
the  left." 

The  Manitoupama  was  already  swing- 
ing, and  the  compass  card  swung  with 
her  till  the  needle  pointed  to  the  mark 
for  east,  northeast,  half  east. 

"Steady,"  said  the  captain. 

"Steady,"  answered  the  wheelsman. 

A  minute  or  two  more  and  the  boats 
swept  past  each  other,  a  scant  two  hun- 
dred 3rards  apart.  The  red  and  green 
signal-lamps  and  one  of  the  white  mast- 
lights  disappeared,  the  other  mast-light 
fled  away  into  the  darkness,  the  light- 
house dropped  astern,  and  the  Manitou- 
pama was  alone,  heading  for  the  middle 
of  Lake  Superior.  The  thing  had  hap- 
pened and  the  captain  knew. 

A  little  after  daylight  the  next  morn- 
ing the  heavy,  grayish-white  curtain  of 
flying  snow  parted  long  enough  for  him 
to  make  out  the  great  dark  bulk  of  Ke- 
•  weenaw,  fifteen  miles  away  to  the  south- 
cast.  Then  it  closed  in  again  thicker 
than  ever — ^not  •  falling,  but  driving 
straight  across  the  lake  before  a  forty- 
mile  gale — not  in  soft  flakes,  but  in  hard, 
sharp,  dry  particles  that  cut  and  stung 
and  blinded.  It  had  been  coming  that 
way  since  midnight,  and  the  faces  of  the 
captain  and  the  mate  were  almost  raw. 
Their  ears  were  frozen,  their  fingers 
were  stiff  and  numb,  and  neither  of  them 
was  quite  sure  whether  he  had  any  feet 
or  not. 

Out  of  the  white  gloom  ahead  a  great 
gray  wave  came  staggering  forth,  with 
its  front  hanging  over  like  the  brow  of 
a  precipice,  and  the  Manitoupama  met  it 
head  on,  with  a  crash  and  a  bang,  as  if 
she  had  struck  something  solid.  It 
broke,  and  for  a  moment  her  bows  were 
buried  in  a  smother  of  foam.  A  sheet 
of  water  went  clean  over  her  pilot-house, 
and  a  river  a  foot  deep  ran  aft  along  the 
bulwarks  and  poured  out  of  the  scuppers. 
She  lifted  gallantly  and  shook  herself 
free,  but  only  to  meet  another — and  an- 
other— and  another.  Her  whole  forward 
portion  was  weighted  down  with  ice. 
Icicles  hung  from  the  stairs  and  the 
railings,  and  the  captain's  coat  crackled 
as  he  tramped  back  and  forth  and  beat 


his  arms  upon  his  breast.  But  so  far  the 
Manitoupama  had  stood  it  bravely,  and 
in  spite  of  himself,  the  captain  could  not 
help  feeling  proud  of  the  way  her  stout 
old  wooden  hull  was  fighting  the  storm. 
She  was  fully  justifying  his  faith  that 
she  would  not  founder  too  soon.  In  fact, 
thus  far,  there  didn't  seem  to  be  much 
likelihood  of  her  foundering  at  all,  or 
even  giving  a  man  an  excuse  for  beach- 
ing her. 

At  nine  o'clock  he  changed  the  course 
to  east,  southeast,  one-eighth  east.  If 
his  reckoning  was  right  they  were  off 
the  northernmost  point  of  Keweenaw, 
and  it  was  time  to  run  for  Whitefish 
Point. 

The  snow-squalls  came  and  went. 
Sometimes  it  was  so  thick  that  from  the 
pilot-house  one  could  hardly  see  the 
smokestack,  and  sometimes  one  could 
look  off  three  or  four  miles  across  the 
angry  water.  But  even  then  the  curtain 
was  still  there,  though  a  little  farther 
away,  and  it  was  not  till  noon  that  they 
saw  anything  but  the  big  gray  waves  and 
the  Manitoupama's  own  smoke-cloud 
streaming  down  to  leeward.  Then  the 
wind  fell;  the  sea,  for  a  time,  was  less 
violent ;  the  snow  almost  ceased,  and  off 
to  the  right  they  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Manitou  Island.  The  captain's  reckon- 
ing had  been  perfect,  and  in  ten  hours 
more,  if  nothing  happened,  they  would 
be  off  Whitefish. 

A  little  later  the  wind  began  to  shift, 
and  within  an  hour  it  had  circled  rapidly 
to  the  south,  the  southwest,  the  west  and 
at  last  to  the  northwest. 

"Now  it  '11  blow,"  the  captain  said. 

And  it  did  blow.  It  struck  the  waves 
full  in  the  face,  and  tearing  their  heads 
off  it  whirled  them  away  in  volleys  of 
spray  that  rattled  like  shot  against  the 
Manitoupama's  deck-houses.  Soon  it 
had  beaten  them  flat,  and  then,  almost  be- 
fore one  knew  what  had  happened,  they 
were  running  from  the  west,  bigger 
and  stronger  than  ever.  One  after  an- 
other they  came  up  behind  the  Mani- 
toupama, lifted  her  on  their  broad  shoul- 
ders, and  swept  her  forward  like  a 
feather  till  she  slipped  from  their  grasp 
and  fell  back  into  the  hollow,  only  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  next  one  and  borne 
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onward  again.  They  did  not  hit  her  as 
hard  as  when  they  came  from  in  front, 
but  they  were  twisting  and  wracking  her 
horribly.  She  was  steering  very  wild, 
and  again  and  again  the  captain  heard 
the  wheelsmen  curse  her  as  they  tried  in 
vain  to  hold  her  on  her  course.  Next 
year,  he  said  to  himself,  he  would  have  a 
boat  with  steam  steering-gear. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  away  it  blew 
still  harder,  in  fiercer,  angrier  gusts,  till 
the  waves  lay  down  again,  fairly  ground 
flat  by  the  force  and  fury  of  the  gale. 
It  still  snowed,  at  times,  and  it  was  grow- 
ing very  cold.  Yet  the  captain  and  the 
mate  found  it,  on  the  whole,  a  little  more 
endurable  than  in  the  morning.  There 
was  less  spray  flying  over  the  pilot- 
house, and  they  could  turn  their  backs 
to  the  wind  and  still  keep  watch  ahead. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the 
Manitoupama's  wake  began  to  show  red, 
as  if  with  blood.  The  twisting  and 
wracking  were  telling  on  her  she  had 
had  to  start  her  pumps,  and  every  drop 
of  water  that  they  forced  overboard  was 
stained  with  iron  ore.  Like  a  wounded 
animal  she  was  leaving  the  story  of  her 
misfortunes  written  all  along  her  trail, 
for  any  one  to  read  who  passed  that  way. 
And  by  and  by  some  one  came  along  and 
read  it. 

Ever  since  midnight,  save  in  the  brief 
intervals  between  the  snow-squalls,  the 
whistle  had  sounded  once  a  minute,  as  if 
she  were  in  a  fog,  and  now  for  several 
hours  another  steamer,  behind  her,  had 
been  whistling  in  reply.  The  other  boat 
must  have  been  faster  than  she,  for  the 
blasts  had  come  steadily  nearer,  and  just 
before  dark  she  loomed  out  of  the  flying 
snow  and  ranged  up  alongside.  It  was 
the  Adjidaumo,  and  beside  her  huge 
black  steel  hull,  forging  so  swiftly  and 
quietly  through  the  storm,  the  Manitou- 
panta  seemed  small  and  weak  and  insig- 
nificant. Jim  Brady  was  on  her  pilot- 
house, and  he  lifted  his  megaphone  and 
shouted  something  across  the  narrow 
space  between  them.  It  was  not  far,  and 
Jim's  voice  was  big  and  powerful,  but 
the  wind  whirled  it  away  as  it  left  his 
lips,  and  he  had  to  call  three  times  be- 
fore the  captain  of  the  Manitoupama 
could  hear  him. 


"I  see  you  *re  leaking  pretty  badly. 
Shall  we  stand  by?" 

The  captain  caught  up  his  trumpet  and 
shouted  angrily,  "No!  Go  ahead! 
We  '11  take  care  of  ourselves." 

The  Adjidaumo  went. 

Things  were  worse  after  nightfall,  for 
the  wind  slackened  just  enough  to  let 
the  waves  rise  again,  and  every  little 
while  one  of  them  broke  over  the  quar- 
ter. She  was  steering  wilder  than  ever, 
and  the  wrenching  and  straining  made 
her  old  hull  groan.  The  pumps  were 
hard  put  to  it.  But  still,  with  their  help, 
she  held  her  own,  and  with  the  wind  and 
waves  behind  her  she  was  making 
famous  time. 

The  captain  was  cold — cold  throu^i^h 
and  through — and  tired  almost  to  death. 
As  the  hours  went  by  it  sometimes 
seemed  to  him  that  he  could  not  stand  it 
a  moment  longer.  Then  he  would  have 
the  steward  bring  him  some  coffee,  and 
the  scalding  hot  stuff  would  put  new  life 
into  him  for  a  little  while.  He  wished  he 
had  gone  below  for  a  part  of  the  day  and 
rested  and  got  warmed  through,  as  the 
mate  had.  He  would  have  done  it,  only 
he  wanted  to  tell  that  girl  how  he  had 
stuck  to  the  pilothouse  roof  for  twenty- 
four  hours  on  end  in  a  gale  and  a  blind- 
ing snowstorm.  Now  and  then,  be- 
tween the  cups  of  coffee,  he  found  him- 
self thinking  longingly  of  the  moment 
when  the  Manitoupama  should  strike  the 
beach — if  she  ever  did  strike  it  He 
wasn't  sure  yet  whether  she  would  or 
not,  but  if  she  did  he  could  quit.  They 
would  have  to  stay  aboard  till  daylight 
of  course,  and  it  was  likely  that  the  fires 
would  be  put  out  and  there  would  be  no 
more  heat,  but  at  least  he  could  go  down 
into  the  pilot-house  and  get  out  of  the 
wind,  and  perhaps  he  could  rest  a  little. 
By  morning  the  life-savers  would  be  on 
hand.  There  were  four  stations  along 
that  shore.  And  the  bottom  was  sandy 
for  a  long  distance  out.  It  would  not  be 
like  putting  her  on  the  rocks,  where  she 
might  go  to  pieces  at  once. 

Three  or  four  hours  after  dark  some- 
thing happened — something  that  he  was 
not  expecting  just  yet,  though  he  had 
known  that  the  Manitoupama  was  run- 
ning faster  than  usual.    The  snow  had 
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ceased  for  a  little  while,  and  of  a  sud- 
den, straight  ahead,  he  saw  a  light  flash 
for  an  instant  against  the  darkness.  It 
was  very  faint  and  very  far  away,  and 
it  showed  for  only  a  moment  and  then 
was  gone,  but  he  was  sure  he  had  seen  it. 
He  glanced  around  to  see  if  the  mate  had 
seen  it  too,  but  the  mate,  like  himself, 
was  tramping  round  and  round  the  roof 
in  a  vain  endeavor  to  keep  warm,  and 
happened  just  then  to  be  facing  the  other 
way.  The  wheelsmen  made  no  sign. 
Doubtless  they  were  too  busy  with  the 
compass  to  watch  for  lights.  The  cap- 
tain counted  ten,  and  again  he  saw  that 
quick  flash.  And  again  the  mate  missed 
it.  A  second  time  he  counted,  and  a 
third  time  he — ^and  he  alone — caught 
that  faint  white  gleam.  Then  the  snow 
came  down  and  he  saw  it  no  more.  But 
there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it.  It 
was  the  lighthouse  on  Whitefish  Point, 
and  behind  Whitefish  there  was  shelter 
and  good  anchorage.  Once  there,  the 
Manitoupmna  would  be  safe.  Whatever 
he  did  must  be  done  quickly. 

"Bob,"  he  said  to  the  mate,  "I'm 
going  down  to  see  how  much  water 
3iere  is  in  the  hold.    I  wont  be  long." 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  back.  "It 's 
gaining  on  us,"  he  said. 

"Very  fast?"  asked  the  mate. 

The  captain  wanted  to  say  "Yes,"  but 
he  did  not  quite  dare.  "Faster  than  I 
like,"  he  replied. 

For  several  minutes  they  stood  staring 
into  the  thick  gloom  ahead,  seeing  noth- 
ing but  the  snow  driving  through  faint 
circles  of  light  thrown  by  the  lamps.  A 
big  sea  hit  the  Manitoupama  on  her  port 
quarter  and  she  staggered  heavily.  They 
heard  the  water  falling  on  her  deck. 

"Bob,"  said  the  captain,  gently  and 
soberly,  "I  guess  we  '11  make  for  the 
beach.  The  sea 's  getting  worse  all  the 
time,  and  she  's  liable  to  go  down  with 
us  most  any  minute." 

There  was  silence. 

"Well,"  he  said,  sharply,  "if  you've 
got  anything  to  say,  now  's  the  time  to 
say  it." 

The  mate  hesitated.  He  was  a  good 
sailor  and  a  good  man,  but  he  had  never 
had  to  decide  a  question  like  this. 

"Seems  to  me  we  could  probably  make 


Whitefish,"   he   said   at  last,  "but  you 
know  best." 

"You  're  the  captain,"  he  added,  after 
a  little  pause. 

The  skipper  straightened  up  and  his 
lips  tightened.  He  was  to  take  all  the 
responsibility,  was  he?  Very  well,  he 
would  take  it. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I'm  the  captain.  I 
brought  you  out  here,  and  now  I  'm 
going  to  take  you  ashore." 

He  stepped  to  the  jaw-box  and  spoke 
to  the  wheelsmen.    "Starboard,  hard." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  snow  ceased 
again,  and  of  a  sudden  the  clouds  broke 
and  the  stars  looked  down.  They  saw 
dimly,  the  dark,  angry  lake,  heaving  and 
tossing  in  great  billows,  and  all  streaked 
and  spotted  with  whitecaps.  They  saw 
the  pines  twisting  and  writhing  in  the 
gale,  or  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  lying 
prostrate  on  the  ground.  They  saw  the 
brown  sand  beach,  with  the  breakers 
storming  all  over  it.  They  saw*  a  life- 
saving  station,  and  men  patrolling  the 
shore.  And  they  saw  an  old  wooden 
steamer,  covered  with  ice  and  rolling  her 
heart  out  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  with 
ever>-  wave  sweeping  clean  across  her 
deck,  flying  full  speed  for  the  land. 

One  of  the  patrolmen  stopped  in  the 
lee  of  a  clump  of  spruces  and  stared  with 
all  his  eyes.  Out  there  beyond  the 
breakers  were  two  white  mast-lights  and 
a  pair  of  red  and  green  signal-lamps, 
and  the  mast-lights  showed  one  right 
above  the  other,  and  the  signal-lamps 
flanked  them  evenly,  at  equal  distances. 
She  was  coming  straight  at  him.  He 
jerked  out  his  Coston  light,  and  for  a 
moment  the  trees,  the  snow,  the  beach, 
and  the  charging  breakers  stood  out  in 
the  brilliant  glare.  She  could  not  have 
helped  seeing  it,  but  she  never  swerved. 
Straight  on  she  came,  till  of  a  sudden  the 
higher  white  light  fell  and  went  out. 

"She's  struck!"  cried  the  patrolman, 
and  started  for  the  station  on  a  dead  run. 

Just  then  the  tail  of  the  snow-squall 
passed  Whitefish  Point,  and  the  light- 
house blazed  out  in  plain  sight. 

At  daylight  the  captain  and  his  crew 
were  gathered  in  the  Manitoupama's 
pilothouse.  She  was  breaking  up  faster 
than  he  had  thought  she  would.  Already 
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the  stem  was  gone,  and  half  the  mid- 
ship section.  But,  so  far,  no  one  was 
hurt,  and  for  the  last  three  hours  a  great 
bonfire  had  been  blazing  on  the  beach 
to  tell  them  that  the  life-savers  were 
there.  There  was  no  more  snow,  and 
the  dawn  broke  clear  and  bright,  with 
the  wind  still  blowing  a  gale  and  the 
sea  running  as  high  as  ever.  The  big, 
white  surf-boat  lay  far  up  on  the  beach, 
and  presently  the  captain,  watching 
through  his  glasses,  saw  the  eight  men 
gather  around  her  and  rush  her  toward 
the  water.  A  little  later  he  caught  sight 
of  her  riding  a  big  breaker,  but  in  a 
moment  she  had  dropped  down  into  a 
hollow  and  he  could  not  find  her  again. 
Five  minutes  went  by  without  a  sign  of 
her.  Then  he  saw  a  single  man  moving 
about  on  the  beach — ^then  another,  and 
another,  till  all  the  eight  men  were  in 
sight.  And  now  he  saw  the  boat,  and 
they  were  dragging  her  up  out  of 
reach  of  the  breakers.  Now  they  gath- 
ered around  the  fire  and  seemed  to  be 
warming  themselves,  and  now  they  went 
back  to  the  boat  and  tried  again.  But 
this  time,  as  far  as  he  could  tell,  they  did 
not  even  get  her  off  the  beach. 

Four  times  they  tried  and  failed.  Then 
they  seemed  to  be  busy  with  something 
else,  and  presently  there  came  a  puff  of 
smoke,  and  a  big,  pointed  projectile 
leaped  into  the  air  and  came  flying  out 
toward  the  wreck.  The  captain  could 
see  it  plainly,  and  as  it  rose  higher  and 
higher  against  the  sky  he  thought,  for 
just  a  moment,  that  it  would  reach  them. 
Then  it  began  to  dip,  and  a  little  more 
than  halfway  out  it  dropped  into  the 
water.  Just  as  it  fell  there  came  a  crash- 
ing sound  from  behind,  and  he  looked 
out  through  the  rear  windows  and  saw 
another  section  of  the  hull  sink  out  of 
sight. 

A  little  cry,  half  groan,  half  sob,  broke 
from  one  of  the  men,  and  the  captain's 
face  went  white,  and  he  leaned  against 
the  wall,  weak  and  trembling.  Till  that 
shot  fell  short  he  had  not  doubted  that 
the  life-savers  would  reach  them,  or  that, 
in  some  way  or  other,  they  would  make 
land  in  safety.  Now  it  came  over  him 
like  a  flash  that  he  had  probably  killed 
himself  and  all  hi5  cr^w,  and  that  he  had 


done  it  for  the  sake  of  something  which 
could  never  by  any  possibility  be  his.  In 
that  moment  of  clear  vision  he  saw 
things  as  the  girl  would  see  them,  and  as 
he  looked  around  at  his  frightened  men, 
and  thought  of  what  would  almost  cer- 
tainly come  to  them  within  another  hour, 
and  of  the  wives  and  children  that  some 
of  them  had  left  ashore,  he  knew  that 
even  if  by  some  miracle  they  should  still 
be  saved,  and  even  though  the  company 
should  give  him  the  finest  steamer  afloat, 
he  could  never  look  her  in  the  face 
again. 

Four  hours  went  by,  and  the  pilothouse 
was  still  there,  though  behind  it  nearly 
ever)rthing  was  gone.  A  hundred  times 
the  captain  had  thought  that  it,  too,  was 
going.  Yet  it  stood.  Perhaps  the  great 
weight  of  ice  that  had  accumulated  over 
and  around  it  helped  to  hold  it  steady. 
And  the  wind  was  falling,  and  the  waves 
were  not  quite  so  heavy.  If  it  could  hold 
together  an  hour  or  two  longer  there  was 
a  chance  that  it  might  outlive  the  storm. 
But  the  captain  knew  it  could  not,  for 
even  now,  little  by  little,  it  was  settling 
beneath  their  feet.  Once  more  he  leveled 
his  glasses  on  the  land.  The  wild  stretch 
of  angry,  heaving  water  that  lay  between 
was  all  green  and  gold  in  the  sunshine, 
and  in  spite  of  himself  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  he  had  never  seen  it  more 
glorious.  Beyond,  just  under  the  dark 
wall  of  the  woods,  was  the  beach  where 
the  life-savers  were  waiting,  and  now, 
as  he  watched,  he  saw  them  leave  their 
fire  and  gather  once  more  around  the 
surf-boat. 

"They  're  going  to  try  it  again,  boys !" 
he  cried.  "They  ought  to  make  it  this 
time." 

The  crew  crowded  about  him  and  he 
talked  a  steady  stream  of  words,  telling 
them  every  move  of  the  men  on  the 
beach,  and  doing  his  best  to  hearten 
them.  For  their  sakes  he  was  glad.  For 
his  own  he  did  not  greatly  care  whether 
the  life-savers  reached  the  Manitoupatna 
or  not. 

Again  the  boat  shot  out  into  the 
breakers,  and  for  a  time  the  captain  saw 
nothing  more  of  her.  By  and  by  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  something  white 
that  hung  poised  for  a  moment  on  the 
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crest  of  a  wave  and  then  dipped  out  of 
sight.  Presently  he  saw  it  again,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  a  very  little 
nearer.  Once  more  it  appeared,  and  this 
time  he  was  sure.  Half  an  hour  later 
she  pulled  up  under  the  Manitoupama's 
bow. 

The  doors  of  the  pilothouse  were 
blocked  with  ice,  but  the  men  had  broken 
the  windows  and  were  out  on  deck.  The 
captain  caught  the  painter  and  made  it 
fast,  and  one  by  one  they  climbed  over 
the  rail  and  leaped  into  the  boat,  watch- 
ing their  chance  as  she  rose  and  fell  on 
the  waves. 

"Got  about  enough,  have  n't  you  ?"  he 
asked,  when  it  seemed  to  him  that  she 
had  about  as  heavy  a  load  as  she  could 
carry. 

The  captain  of  the  life-saving  crew 
looked  the  wreck  over  critically. 

"Pretty  near,"  said  he.  "Think  you  11 
last  till  we  can  get  back?" 

"Dont  know." 

"Come  on,  then.  We  '11  take  a  few 
more.  But  you  '11  have  to  lie  down  in 
the  bottom." 

Man  after  man  leaped,  till  only  the 
captain  and  the  mate  were  left.  And 
now  the  captain  of  the  life-savers  shook 
his  head.  "Cant  take  any  more,"  said  he. 
"We  '11  have  to  come  back  for  you." 

The  captain  of  the  Manitoupama  cast 
off  the  line,  and  he  and  the  mate  watched 
the  boat  as  she  moved  heavily  away.  Hei 
gunwales  were  almost  awash,  and  again 
and  again  the  waves  went  over  her,  but 
she  was  a  self-bailer  and  she  floated. 
The  wind  was  fair,  and  every  sea  swept 
her  onward  toward  the  land. 

"They'll  make  it  all  right,"  said  the 
mate. 

"Yes,"  said  the  captain,  soberly. 

"I  dont  care  much  about  myself.  Bob." 
he  added,  "but  I  wish  there  'd  been  room 
for  you." 

"Guess  we  can  hang  on  till  they  get 
back,"  said  the  mate,  cheerfully. 

But  even  as  he  spoke  there  was  a  tear- 
ing, rending  sound,  and  they  turned  just 
in  time  to  see  the  pilothouse  disappear. 
There  was  left  only  the  small  piece  of 
bow  on  which  they  were  standing. 

The  surf-boat  was  out  of  sight  and 
they  thought  she  must  have  reached  the 
beach. 


"She  ought  to  be  starting  back  pretty 
soon,"  said  the  captain. 

He  still  had  his  glasses,  and  he  leveled 
them  once  more  on  the  land  and  looked 
long  and  hungrily. 

"There  they  are,"  he  said  at  last.  "I 
can  see  some  of  the  men  on  the  shore." 

"Look  out!"  shouted  the  mate,  and  he 
lifted  his  head  and  saw  the  biggest, 
heaviest  sea  that  had  rolled  in  for  an 
hour  advancing  upon  them.  It  struck 
the  wreck  with  a  crash,  and  the  Mani- 
toupama was  gone. 

The  captain's  cork  jacket  brought  him 
to  the  surface  and  he  looked  about  him. 
The  mate  was  close  by,  and  all  around 
were  broken  planks  and  fragments  of 
the  vessel. 

"Hello,  Bob!"  he  called.  "How  are 
you  making  it?" 

There  was  no  answer,  and  he  looked 
again  and  saw  that  the  blood  was  run- 
ning from  a  wound  in  the  mate's  fore- 
head. The  captain  swam  to  him,  caught 
him  by  the  coat,  and  towed  him  to  the 
largest  piece  of  wreckage  within  reach — 
part  of  the  starboard  side  of  the  bow, 
with  a  heaving-line  still  hanging  from 
the  peg  in  the  railing.  Long  afterward 
the  mate  thought,  but  was  not  quite  sure, 
that  he  had  a  hazy  recollection  of  some 
one  working  fiercely  over  him,  hauling 
him  aboard  the  little  raft,  and  lashing 
him  fast. 

With  the  other  end  of  the  line  fastened 
about  his  own  waist  the  captain  crouched 
upon  the  planks,  half  lying  and  half  sit- 
ting, and  he  tried  in  vain  to  make  him- 
self comfortable  and  secure.  The  raft 
was  floating  very  low,  so  low  that  every 
wave  washed  over  his  feet  and  legs  and 
slapped  the  mate  in  the  face.  Bob  would 
drown  if  that  kept  on,  and  to  stop  it  the 
captain  took  his  head  upon  his  knee  and 
held  it  there.  Thus  they  drifted  for  a 
little  while.  Suddenly  the  raft  gave  a 
lurch,  and  the  captain  caught  at  it  to 
save  himself  from  sliding  off.  The 
mate's  head  slipped  back  into  the  water, 
and  when  he  tried  to  lift  it  again  he 
could  not.    His  hands  were  frozen. 

He  looked  for  the  surf-boat,  but  it  was 
nowhere  in  sight.  He  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  shouted  and  yelled  and  screamed, 
but  no  answer  came.  There  was  no  help 
— no  hope.     And  he  was  cold — cold — 
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cold.  He  had  never  dreamed  a  man 
could  suffer  so.  And  Bob  was  dying — 
drowning  and  freezing — and  he  could 
not  help  him,  and  it  was  all  his  fault. 
The  captain's  voice  failed  him,  his  face 
twitched,  and  he  broke  down  and  cried 
like  a  little  child. 

Then,  as  his  eyes  fell  once  more  upon 
the  mate's  face,  an  idea  came  to  him. 
There  was  still  one  thing  he  could  do- 
one  last  chance  to  set  himself  right — ^and 
without  stopping  to  think  about  it  he 
rolled  over  the  side,  into  the  water. 

The  heaving-line  kept  him  from  drift- 
ing away,  and  he  managed  to  pull  him- 
self up  to  the  edge  of  the  raft  to  see  what 
the  effect  had  been.  It  was  good.  The 
planks    were    floating   higher,   and   the 


waves  were  no  longer  washing  the  mate's 
face.  Bob  might  freeze,  but  there  was 
a!:  least  a  chance  that  he  would  not 
drown. 

As  for  himself,  he  was  more  comfort- 
able here  than  on  the  raft.  The  water 
was  warmer  than  the  air,  and  he  did  not 
suffer  quite  so  much.  Only  it  was  hard 
to  keep  his  face  out.  He  was  so  numb, 
so  weak,  so  drowsy.  But  it  was  good 
to  be  out  of  pain — and — ^and —  Anyhow, 
he  had  done  what  he  could  for  Bob. 

The  bright  blue  sky  grew  dark,  the 
sunshine  faded,  the  voice  of  the  wind 
and  the  lapping  of  the  waves  died  into 
stillness,  and  the  captain  was  asleep. 

The  new  boat  was  launched  in  June. 
They  say  she  is  a  money-maker. 


A  Ranger 

By  Charles  Badger  Clark.  Jr. 

He  never  makes  parade  of  tooth  or  claw; 

He*8  as  plain  as  us  that  nurse  the  bawlin*  herds; 

He  has  got  a  rather  me£aiin*-Idokin*  jaw, 

But  he's  shy  of  exercisin*  it  with  words. 

As  a  circuit-ridin*  preacher  of  the  law 

All  his  arguments  are  short  but  seldom  fail — 

He  is  just  a  common  Ranger,  just  a  quick-eyed 

pilgrim  streoiger. 
And  he  labors  with  the  sinners  of  the  trail. 

Once  a  man  he  knifed  a  woman,  jealous  mad ; 
Then  hit  southward  with  the  old,  old  killer's  plan. 
And  nobody  missed  the  womem  very  bad 
And  they'd  just  a  litde  rather  missed  the  man. 
But  the  ranger  crossed  his  trail  and  sniffed  it  glad. 
And  he  loped  away  to  bring  him  back  again. 
'Cause  he  stood  for  peace  and  order  'long  the  sunny, 

lonesome  Border, 
And  his  business  was  to  hunt  for  sinful  men. 

And  the  trail  it  led  him  southward  all  the  day 
Thro'  the  dead,  bright  country  of  the  thorn  and  snake. 
Where  the  sun  had  drove  the  very  swifts  from  play 
To  the  shade  of  rock  £aid  bush  and  yucca  stake; 
And  the  mountains  heaved  and  rippled  far  away. 
And  the  desert  broiled  as  on  the  devils'  prong. 
But  he  didn't  mind  the  devil,  if  his  head  kep'  clear 

and  level. 
And  the  hoofs  beat  out  a  clear  and  steady  song. 


Came  the  yellow  west  and  on  a  far-off  rise, 

Somethin  black  crawled  up  and  dropped  beyond  the  rim. 

And  he  reached  his  rifle  out  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 

While  he  cussed  the  southern  hills  for  growin*  dim. 

Down  a  hazy  'royo  came  the  coyote  cries 

Like  they  latighed  at  him  because  he  lost  his  mark; 

And  the  smile  that  brands  a  fighter  pulled  his  mouth  a  little 

tighter 
As  he  set  his  spurs  and  rode  on  through  the  dark. 

Came  the  moonlight  and  a  trail  that  wriggled  higher 

Through  the  mountains  that  looked  into  Mexico, 

Where  the  shadows  strung  his  nerves  like  banjo  wire 

And  the  miles  and  minutes  dragged  unearthly  slow, — 

Till  a  black  mesquite  spit  out  a  thread  of  fire 

And  the  canon  rocks  flung  thunder  back  again. 

And  he  caught  himse*f  £aid  fumbled  with  his  rifle  while  he 

grumbled 
That  his  bridle  arm  had  weight  enough  for  ten. 

Then  his  rifle  pointed  wavylike  and  slack, 

And  he  grabbed  for  leather  at  his  hawse  s  shy. 

Yet  he  sent  a  soft-nosed  exhortation  back 

That  convinced  the  sinner — just  above  the  eye. 

So  the  sinner  sprawled  among  the  shadows  black 

And  the  Ranger  drifted  north  beneath  the  moon, 

Wobblin'   crazy   in   his   saddle,   workin'   hard   to   stay 

astraddle, 
While  the  hoofs  beat  out  a  sorry,  stumblin*  tune. 

And  the  sheriff  rose  up  early  out  of  bed. 

And  he  stared  and  vowed  his  soul  a  total  loss 

When  he  saw  the  droopy  thing  all  blotched  with  red 

That  was  ridin'  in  aboard  a  tremblin'  hawse. 

But  "I  got  *im,"  was  the  most  of  what  he  said. 

And  you  couldn't  hire  him  now  to  tell  the  tale 

For  he*s  just  a  humble  ranger,  just  a  bashful  pilgrim 

stranger, 
And  he  labors  with  the  sinners  of  the  trail 
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Housekeeping  in  a  Japanese 
Buddhist  Temple 


By  Aline  Shane  Devin 


IROM  the  time  we  left 
America,  it  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  with 
Elizabeth  and  me  that  we 
should  signalize  our  stay 
in  Japan  by  establishing 
ourselves  in  a  Japanese  house  and  regu- 
lating our  uprisings,  and  downiittings, 
particularly  the  latter,  in  as  proper  Jap- 
anese fashion  as  our  western  limitations 
would  allow. 

"For,"  as  my  friend  was  fond  of  say- 
ing in  her  serious-minded  way,  "if  we 
put  ourselves  into  the  real  native  en- 
vironment, it  will  make  it  so  much  easier 
to  get  close  to  the  people  and  learn  to 
understand  them." 

Subsequently,  we  found  that  the  diffi- 
culty was  not  in  getting  close  to  our  new 


neighbors,  but  rather  in  keeping  them  a 
breathing-space  away,  for,  if  there  is  one 
thing  more  than  another  that  the  average 
Japanese  seems  to  love  it  is,  quite  lit- 
erally, "getting  in  touch"  with  the  stran- 
ger from  the  West. 

Later,  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the 
leaming-to-understand  part  of  the  pro- 
gram to  another,  and  more  leisurely,  in- 
carnation. 

We  had  supposed  that,  of  course,  our 
new  domestic  experiment  would  be  car- 
ried on  in  an  ordinary  Japanese  house, 
but  when  the  dazzling  possibility  of  be- 
coming temporary  tenants  of  a  temple 
was  offered  us,  we  accepted  the  amend- 
ment with  enthusiasm,  not  pausing  to  in- 
quire, until  later,  how  so  picturesque  and 
unexpected  an  opportunity  could  occur. 
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The  explanation  when  it  came  was 
quite  simple,  for  it  appears  that  the  ma- 
terialistic tendencies  of  the  age  have 
combined  with  the  dis-establishment  of 
Buddhism  as  a  state  religion  to  so  reduce 
the  revenues  of  the  temples  of  that  faith 
that  its  priests  are  often  glad  to  rent  such 
of  their  buildings  as  they  can  dispense 
with,  for  the  sake  of  the  much-needed  ad- 
dition to  their  income. 

So  it  came  about, 
easily  and  pleasant- 
ly enough,  that  we 
presently  found 
ourselves  living 
within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  an- 
cient temple  of  To- 
fukuji,  in  the  midst 
of  a  beautiful  old 
park  whose  high 
walls  run  for  many 
a  clio,  enclosing  a 
domain  which, 
though  much  cur- 
tailed in  these  later 
years,  is  still  very 
extensive. 

During  the  slow- 
passing  of  the  cen- 
turies its  trees  have 
grown  tall,  close 
and  lichen-painted 
and  scattered 
among  them,  with 
a  picturesque  gate 
showing  here,  a 
tile  -  covered  roof 
there,  a  lantern- 
hung  porch  yon- 
der, stands  what 
r  e  m  a  i  ns  of  this 
venerable,  ecclesi- 
astical foundation  that  was  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  its  glory  and  power  when  Colum- 
bus started  on  his  adventurous  voyage. 

To  the  occidental  mind  there  is  so 
great  an  incongruity  between  the  idea  of 
a  temple  and  that  of  a  home,  that  a 
reconcilement  of  the  two  seems  impos- 
sible, but  once  familiar  with  the  plan  of 
the  usual  Oriental  temple  and  the  meta- 
morphosis becomes  extremely  simple. 

In  this  far  Eastern  country  a  temple, 
whether   Buddhist  or   Shinto,   is   not   a 
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single  structure,  but  a  collection  of  build- 
ings of  which  the  main  one  only  is  de- 
voted to  purely  religious,  purposes,  the 
others  containing  the  Treasury,  the  Li- 
brary, a  Hall  of  Meditation,  and  the  Liv- 
ing Apartments  of  the  Priests. 

It  is  in  one  of  these  latter,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  abbots  themselves,  that 
we  have  set  up  our  household  gods  who 
seem  to  fraternize  harmoniously  enough 
with  the  placid- 
faced,  serene-eyed 
image  that  still 
looks  forth  from 
its  dusky  shrine  in 
the  Budda-room. 

The  architectur- 
al design  of  our 
temple  -  home  is 
very  simple.  It  is 
built  around  a 
small,  sunken 
court  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  nar- 
row, open  corridor 
that  gives  access  to 
most  of  the  rooms. 
In  the  center  of  the 
court  stands  a 
spirea  and  a  ca- 
mellia -  tree,  the 
light  and  feathery 
foliage  of  the  one 
mingling  with  the 
dark,  glossy  leaves 
of  the  other  along^ 
•the  edges  of  whose 
close,  folded  buds, 
when  we  first  took 
possession,  a  crim- 
son line  was  just 
beginning  to  show. 
The  ground  is  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  carpet  of  delicate-hued 
mosses  and  all  around  the  outer  edge, 
tall  ferns  droop  their  graceful  fronds. 

The  building  has  fifteen  rooms,  strag- 
gles over  considerable  ground,  and  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an  open  gal- 
lery which  can  be  closed  by  clipping 
some  movable  screens  into  their  grooves. 
The  rooms  are  all  of  very  comfortable 
size — the  monks  of  old  evidently  liked 
plenty  of  space  around  them — ^the  par- 
titions being  composed  of  the  universal. 


'A  SMALL  SUNKEN  COURT  WITH  A  CAMELLIA 
TREE   AND  SPIREA    IN   THE   CENTER." 
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HALL  OF   MEDITATION. 


and  convenient  shoji  with  which,  in  re- 
cent times,  the  Western  world  has  be- 
come so  familiar. 

Contrary  to  all  expectation,  we  found 
cupboards  galore  in  our  nf  w  home,  some 
so  high  we  tip-toed  to  reach  even  the 


lower  shelves,  some  so  low  they  could 
only  be  explored  on  hands  and  knees. 

The  Buddha,  sitting  so  quietly,  and 
with  so  detached  an  air,  in  the  soft  twi- 
light of  his  shrine,  had  two  beautiful 
cabinets  all  to  himself,  which  was  felt  to 
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be  so  manifestly  unjust  that  both  were 
promptly  confiscated,  one  for  the  pure 
convenience  of  the  intrusive  worldlings, 
the  other  as  a  tacit  rebuke  to  the  god 
of  things  as  they  used  to  be. 

There  are  also  two  spacious  clothes- 
presses  large  enough  to  contain  the 
wardrobe  of  a  woman  of  fashion.  In 
former  days  one  held  the  reigning  ab- 
bot's robes  of  ceremony,  the  other  his 
every-day  garments. 


GOING    TO   THE    INARl    FESTIVAL. 

High  walls  enclose  the  outer  court 
which  is  shut  off  from  a  large  inner  one 
by  another  line  of  wall  running  at  right 
angles.  Both  are  pierced  by  single  gate- 
ways the  doors  of  which  can  be  secured 
only  from  within,  so  it  is  always  neces- 
sary that  some  member  of  the  family 
shall  remain  at  home  to  keep  out  in- 
truders. 

The  same  peculiarity  holds  good  for 
the  house  itself,  its  doors  fastening  from 
the  inside  only,  and  even  then  after  a 


most  ineffectual  fashion,  which,  so  far 
as  I  was  able  to  learn,  is  the  case  with 
all  Japanese  buildings. 

From  the  main  gateway  a  path,  the 
stones  of  which  are  inserted  on  the  "hit- 
or-miss"  pattern,  leads  into  the  'ricksha- 
room,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the 
ground.  From  here  two  low,  broad 
steps  where,  theoretically,  we  always  ex- 
change our  outdoor  shoes  for  soft,  heel- 
less  slippers,  take  us  up  to  an  ante- 
room, thence  to  a  tiny  recep- 
tion-room, and  so  on  to  tlie 
living  part  of  the  house. 

The  fine,  wadded  matting, 
called  tatami,  made  in  a  sin- 
gle, prescribed  and  uniform 
size,  covers  all  the  floors  ex- 
cept those  of  the  corridors;  a 
pampered  western  taste  has 
added  sundry  rugs,  a  table 
and  some  chairs  which,  though 
we  feel  mutely  apologetic  for 
them  when  a  Japanese  friend 
calls,  we  are  unable  to  entirely 
relinquish. 

For  a  few  nights  we  went 
bravely  to  bed  on  the  floor,  a 
la  Japonaise,  between  futuns, 
thickly-wadded  quilts  that 
make  very  comfortable  sleep- 
ing couches,  but  when  we  dis- 
covered, as  we  speedily  did, 
that  we  were  not  the  only  ten- 
ants of  the  temple,  and  that  a 
large  family  of  bright-eyed, 
long-tailed  natives  had  squat- 
ter rights  in  it  which  they 
were  determined  to  maintain, 
first  one,  then  another  of  us 
quietly,  almost  stealthily,  ac- 
quired cot-beds,  thus  adding 
another  incongruity  to  our 
Japanese  home. 

We  have  two  kitchens ;  one,  level  with 
the  ground,  has  an  earth  floor,  and  con- 
tains a  charcoal  range  with  three  holes 
of  graduated  size,  also  a  movable  tin 
oven  which  we  suspect  to  be  of  foreign 
origin.  The  second  one,  several  feet 
higher,  is  used  mainly  as  a  store- 
room, though  always  called  the  upper 
kitchen,  and  here  the  men-servants, 
when  luxuriously  inclined,  sit  down 
to     eat,     smoke     and    chat,     functions 
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generally    performed    on   the    wing,    as 
it  were. 

Besides    its    foreign   chatelaines,    our 
household  feonsfflt«  of  a  young  Japanese 
student  who  acts  as  interpreter  and  gen- 
eral   buffer    between  us  and  a  frankly 
amused   public;    Nakamura,    who   com- 
bines in  his  one  most  efficient  little  body 
so  many  offices  that  it  is  difficult  to  clas- 
sify him,  since  he  is  cook,  butler,  dish- 
washer, and  'ricksha-man ;  his  mother, 
who  is  always  called  0  Ba  San,  or 
Honorable    Old    Woman,    which    she 
certainly  is,  and  whose  duties  are  al- 
most as  many  and  varied  as  those  of 
her  son.     Then  there  is  the  wife  of 
Nakamura,  Kiri,  or  The  Mist,  though 
anything  less  mist-like  than  her  plump 
young  person  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine,  and  who,  seldom  seen,  never 
heard,  slips  quietly  about  the  house 
humbly  doing  the  work  that  no  one 
else   wishes   to  do,  apologizing  with 
every  sibilant  breath  for  presuming  to 
exist  at  all. 

Nakamura  was  already  married 
when  he  entered  our  service,  but  Wife 
Number  One  proving  a  crown  of 
thorns  instead  of  one  of  joy,  he  di- 
vorced her  and  O  Ba  San  selected 
Kiri  for  the  vacant  place. 

It  was  only  after  much  persuasion, 
almost  indeed  a  command,  that  our 
factotum  consented  to  properly  pre- 
sent his  new  bride  to  the  heads  of  the 
household,  and  when  he  made  his  re- 
luctant entrance,  with  The  Mist  creep- 
ing timidly  behind,  he  announced 
briefly,  and  most  truthfully:  "She  is 
very  awkward." 

Looking  at  her  we  concluded  that 
she  must  have  been  chosen  for  some 
more  enduring  qualities  than  that  of 
mere  beauty,  which  was  conspicuously 
absent;  later  we  learned  that  she  was 
considered  an  adept  in  the  art  of  arrang- 
ing the  hair,  but  she  certainly  never  ex- 
ercised her  skill  on  her  own  behalf  as  her 
tresses  always  hung  about  her  face  in  a 
most  untidy  fashion. 

In  addition  to  these  four,  who  live 
under  the  same  roof  with  us,  there  is 
Nishao,  the  second  'ricksha-man,  who  re- 
ports for  duty  each  morning. 

Now,  .  Nishao    is    Elizabeth's    special 


property,  or,  more  accurately  speaking, 
she  is  his,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the 
care  and  attention  he  bestows  upon  her. 
When  she  steps  out  of  the  'risksha,  he 
gathers  up  everything  that  could  be 
stolen  and  coming  promptly  to  heel,  fol- 
lows her  closely  wherever  she  goes. 

Does  she  shop?  Lo,  the  deeply-inter- 
ested Nishao  is  at  her  side,  examining 
what  she  examines,  and  frankly  approv- 


A    HAUGHTY   SAMURAI    OF   OLDEN   DAYS    RID- 

ING    OUT   OF   THE   PAST   TO  TAKE   PART 

IN   THE   FESTIVAL  OF  SPRING. 

ing,  or  disapproving,  style  or  material 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  un- 
trammeled  judgment.  Does  she  go  to 
the  dress-maker?  He  follows  her  into 
the  fitting-room  and  is  obviously  sur- 
prised and  hurt  when  requested  to  with- 
draw. Does  she  bathe?  Ah!  here 
Nishao  feels  is  the  work  for  which  he  is 
specially  engaged  and  adapted,  but  on 
the   first,   and   only  occasion,   when   he 
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"NO  ONE  IS  EVER  TOO  BUSY  TO  BECOME  PART  OF  OUR  AUDIENCE." 


undertook  to  put  his  confident  theory 
into  practice,  he  met  with  a  rebuff  of  so 
astonishing  and  stinging  a  character  that 
it  was  enough  to  discourage  the  most 
willing  and  optimistic  of  Japanese  ser- 
vants. 

Later,  when  telling  how  her  too-zeal- 
ous attendant  had  made  his  appearance 
in  the  bath-room  just  as  she  was  on  the 
point  of  stepping  into  the  altogether, 
Elizabeth,  whose  one  failing  is  a  lack  of 
humor,  was  still  so  angry  that  she  al- 
most wept;  Nishao's  expression  for  tho 
rest  of  the  day,  however,  was  that  of 
bewildered  and  injured  innocence,  with 
now  and  then  a  gleam  of  indignation 
when  he  thoughtfully  fingered  a 
weather-beaten  cheek. 

Usually  we  are  awakened  early  by  an 
ecstatic  chorus  of  birds  trilling,  chirping, 
twittering,  cooing ;  but  our  day  properly 
begins  about  seven  o'clock  when  Naka- 
mura  appears,  bringing  tea,  toast  and 
eggs.  With  him  we  exchange  morning 
greetings  in  Japanese  which,  being  sim- 
ply the  familiar  name  of  that  one  of  our 
states  which  seems  to  have  formed  the 
confirmed  habit  of  turning  out  presi- 
dents, is  safer  than  most  remarks  we  at- 
tempt in  that  language,  and  leaves  com- 


paratively little  opportunity  for  misun- 
derstandings. A  half-hour  later,  O  Ba 
San,  bent  almost  double  with  age,  hard 
work  and  politeness,  trots  in  with  hot 
water,  smiling  a  cheerful,  toothless 
smile  and  bowing  an  incredible  number 
of  times.  To  her  also  we  cry,  "O-hi-oT 
a  salutation  she  returns  with  a  manner 
in  which  deference  and  friendliness  are 
perfectly  blended. 

Between  early  tea  and  tiffin,  the  latter 
a  movable  feast  occurring  any  time  from 
ten  to  twelve  that  happens  to  suit  Naka- 
mura's  convenience,  we  potter  about  the 
house  or  wander  through  the  grounds 
armed  with  camera  and  phrase-book, 
preparing  to  snap  the  first,  or  throw 
random  selections  from  the  second,  at 
anyone  coming  within  convenient  dis- 
tance. 

Our  efforts  to  acquire,  and,  above  all, 
our  attempts  to  use,  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage are  a  source  of  great  amusement 
to  all  our  servants  as  well  as  to  the 
temple  dependents  who  evidently  regard 
us  as  a  holy  show  and,  being  very  much 
children  of  nature,  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  conceal  their  opinions. 

Tiffin,  when  it  finally  appears  is 
usually  a  compromise  between  American 
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and  Japanese  food  with,  however,  strong 
leanings  toward  the  latter  for,  though 
it  begins  with  a  cereal,  it  invariably  pro- 
gresses to  fish,  continues  with  fish,  and, 
if  Nakamura  has  been  given  a  free  hand 
with  the  menu,  is  apt  to  conclude  with 
more  fish. 

She-who-must-be-obeyed,  naturally  oc- 
cupies the  head  of  the  table — it  is  only 
on  occasions  of  great  ceremony  that  we 
can  bring  ourselves  to  sit  on  the  floor 
at  our  meals — and  it  is  one  of  her  chief- 
est  pleasures  to  summon  the  cook  from 
his  kitchen,  three  rooms  away,  by  tap- 
ping on  a  quaint,  old  temple-bell,  recog- 
nized by  the  family  to  be  as  the  apple  of 
her  eye.  To  this  call  Nakamura  always 
replies  with  a  cheerful,  informal  whoops 
not  following  in  person  until  he  is  quite 
ready,  as  we  know  beforehand  will  be 
the  case. 

After  tiffin,  if  the  weather  be  pleasant, 
we  go  out  in  our  'rickshas,  sometimes  on 
regular  sight-seeing  excursions,  our- 
selves speedily  becoming  the  cynosure  of 
all  eyes. 

If  the  time  be  May,  we  are  pretty  sure 
to  fall  in  with  one  of  the  many  great  re- 
ligious festivals  with  which  that  month 
is  thickly  sprinkled. 

One  day,  we  will  meet,  and  be  swept 
along  with,  a  crowd  of  sturdy  coolies 
eagerly  rushing  up  to  the  temple  of  the 
great  Inari  whence  they  will  presently 
return  dancing,  singing  and  tossing  aloft 
the  ponderous 
cars  in  which  that 
most  popular  god- 
dess and  her  col- 
leagues take  their 
annual  outing. 

Or,  we  may 
help  swell  the 
triumphal  proces- 
sion that  cele- 
brates the  ancient, 
but  never-forgot- 
ten victories  o  f 
the  famous  Hide- 
yoshi  over  the 
Koreans;  or  join 
those  who  wander 
among  the  stately 
groves  of  the 
Kamo  Garo,  gaz- 


" WHICH    HE    FONDLY    SUPPOSES    TO 
ENGLISH." 

*6etM  are  the  high,  wooden  pattens  used  by  the  Japanese  for  atreetwear. 


ing  in  awed  admiration  at  a  haughty 
samurai  of  olden  days  as  he  rides  out  of 
the  past  to  take  part  in  the  Festival  of 
Spring,  or  watch  the  many  worshipers  as 
they  bow  before  the  venerable  Shinto 
shrine. 

Perhaps  we  go  to  see  the  annual 
parade  of  the  "painted  women"  of 
Kyoto,  or  stop  at  a  temple-entrance 
while  smug-faced  priests  pace  slowly  by, 
some  in  sober  black,  some  like  Solomon 
in  his  glory. 

But,  oftenest  of  all,  we  go  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  a  drive  through  the  narrow, 
busy  streets,  full  to  us  of  unending  in- 
terest, and  of  visiting  the  tiny  shops 
whose  novel  and  beautiful  contents  make 
such  irresistible  appeals  to  our  purses. 

But  whenever  and  wherever  we  appear 
in  public,  we  are  left  in  no  manner  of 
doubt  as  to  the  emotions  we  inspire  in 
the  native  population.  As  we  pass 
through  the  streets  they  regard  us  with 
undisguised  curiosity,  pointing  amused 
fingers  in  our  very  faces,  and  calling  all 
their  neighbors  to  hurry  out  and  have  a 
look  at  these  strange  creatures. 

When  we  stop  at  a  shop,  a.  crowd  col- 
lects instantly  and,  as  the  excitement 
spreads,  we  can  hear  the  clatter  of  the 
wooden  getas*  far  up  the  street  while 
additional  spectators  come  dashing  up 
breathlessly  inquiring : 

"What  is  it?  Where  is  it?  Let  me 
see,  too!" 

No  one  ever 
seems  too  busy  to 
become  a  part  of 
our  audience,  and 
the  comprehen- 
sive stare  they, 
each  and  all,  be- 
stow upon  us,  a 
stare  that  em- 
braces and  ridi- 
cules our  persons, 
our  garments  and 
our  manners,  the 
swift  exchange  of 
remarks,  and  the 
frequent  bursts  of 
laughter,  all  serve 
t  o  convince  u  s 
that  if  there  ever 
was  a  more  con- 
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sumedly  funny  sight  than  that 
which  a  foreign  woman  presents,  no 
son  of  Nippon,  at  least,  has  as  yet 
seen  it. 

It  is  not,  however,  until  we  begin  to 
air  our  Japanese  vocabulary  that  we 
fully  realize  how  much  we  are  really 
adding  to  the  mirth  of  the  nation.  Of 
course,  the  exact  phrase  needed  is  sel- 
dom to  be  found  at  the  crucial  moment 
but,  Murray  having  thoughtfully  pro- 
vided us  with  a  glossary,  it  is  our  habit, 
in  times  of  stress,  to  turn  to  it  and  com- 
pile our  own  sentences. 


guage  through  study  of  a  phrase-book, 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  idio- 
matic construction  of  that  language,  and 
one  soon  ceases  to  be  surprised  at  the 
fearful  and  wonderful  sentences  com- 
posed by  a  native  in  writing  what  he 
fondly  supposes  to  be  pure  English. 

To  illustrate,  for  example,  the  con- 
structive peculiarities  of  Japanese,  the 
proper  greeting,  after  ten  o'clock  A.  M., 
to  an  acquaintance  would,  in  that  lan- 
guage, be  **Konnichi  wa!"  the  literal 
rendering  of  which  into  English  is  "To- 
day as  for!"    If  you  should  further  de- 
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Not  unnaturally,  the  results  are,  to  put 
it  mildly,  more  than  astonishing,  a  fact 
of  which  we  are  speedily  apprised  by  the 
shrieks  of  laughter  with  which  they  are 
greeted. 

Our  one  consolation  under  these  some- 
what trying  circumstances,  is  that  noth- 
ing we  can  say  can  possibly  be  any  fun- 
nier than  the  free  and  unfettered  English 
in  which  the  Japanese  so  often  revel ; 
the  sole  drawback  to  this  comfort  being 
that  our  convulsed  audiences  do  not,  and 
never  will,  know  it. 

Even  the  very  superficial  acquaint- 
ance to  be  gained  of  the  Japanese  Ian- 


sire  to  convey  some  agreeable  assurances 
concerning  the  weather,  you  add,  if  cour- 
age and  vocabulary  hold  out,  "yoi  tenki 
de  gosaimasu,"  which  translates  into 
"good  weather  by  is." 

Desirous  of  information,  you  must 
say,  "Shirashite  kudaisai,"  that  is  "In- 
forming condescend,"  and,  if  doubting 
the  accuracy  of  that  which  you  have  been 
told,  you  are  rude  enough  to  say  so,  the 
correct  form  is  **So  ja  nai!"  or  "So  bv 
isn't." 

The  caution,  "You  mustn't  touch  it," 
is,  literally,  "As  for  touching,  is  no  go." 
To  ask  the  porter  concerning  your  lug- 
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gage,  you  say,  "Luggage  of  preparation 
as  for  good  ?"  Wishing  to  inquire  as  to 
the  objects  of  interest  in  a  new  neigh- 
borhood, you  will  say,  "Here  as  see 
things  as  for,  what  are?"  and  if  that 
sentence  leaves  you  perfectly  sane  and 
collected,  you  may  be  sure  that  yours  is 
an  unusually  strong  mind. 

The  two  sentences  that  I  learned  ear- 
liest, and  which  stood  my  firm  and  use- 
ful friends  from  first  to  last  were,  ''Sore 
wa  takair  and  ''Sukoshi  o  make  nasaiT 
both  quite  as  necessary  in  shopping  as 
one's  purse,  the  one,  freely  rendered, 
meaning:  "That  is  too  dear";  the  other, 
"You  must  reduce  the  price";  the  Jap- 
anese construction,  however,  would  make 
the  first  read:  "That  as  for  dear,"  and 
the  second,  "Little  honorably  cheapen- 
ing deign." 

Our  neighbors,  the  monks,  are  dis- 
posed to  be  very  friendly,  and  it  was  no 
uncommon  occurrence  for  them  when 
making  a  call,  to  endeavor  to  give  us,  at 
the  same  time,  a  little  spiritual  uplift  by 
an  impromptu  religious  service  in  the 
Buddha-room. 

Hospitality,  however,  is  by  no  means, 
entirely  on  our  side,  for  never  do  the 
monks  of  Tofukuji  give  a  feast  but  that 
we,  their  friends  and  tenants,  are  cor- 
dially bidden  to  it,  and,  if  we  are  unable 
to  attend,  a  generous  portion  of  most 
appetizing  Buddhist  food  is  sent  over  to 
us. 

What  matters  it  if,  when  we  do  accept 
their  invitation,  a  table  is  standing  by  the 
door  through  which  we  enter  with  sug- 
gestive little  piles  of  money  heaped  upon 
it  here  and  there?  What  claim  have  we 
on  this  impoverished  priesthood  that  it 
should  give  us  of  its  substance  without 
money  or  price  ? 

So  we  add  our  offerings  to  those  of 
the  other  guests,  are  conducted  to  the 
chamber  of  honor,  where  everything  is 
served  on  red-lacquered  ware,  instead  of 
on  the  black  as  is  the  case  in  the  room 
where  those  of  lesser  degree  are  enter- 
tained, and  arranging  our  reluctant  west- 
ern legs  under  us,  proceed  to  make  our- 
selves as  comfortable  and  agreeable  as 
a  constrained  position,  and  a  very  lim- 
ited vocabulary,  will  permit. 

At  night,   into   my   dreamland,   there 


often  pulses  a  deep,  musical  note  and, 
rousing  momentarily,  I  recognize  the  vi- 
brant tones  of  the  great  temple-bell, 
and  know  that  a  sleepy-eyed  young  priest 
stands  below  it,  swinging  the  huge  beam 
that  frees  the  hidden  music  from  its 
prison  of  bronze. 

Sometimes  we  enter  the  main  temple 
at  service-time  and  stand  with  quiet  rev- 
erence while  the  procession  of  priests 
circle  round  and  round  the  altar. 

Clad  in  the  gorgeous  robes  that  have 
served  so  many  generations  of  the  priests 
of  Tofukuji,  they  go  through  the  impos- 
ing ritual  of  Buddhism,  now  bending 
low  before  the  altar,  now  sweeping  slow- 
ly to  the  rear  with  beseeching  hands 
lifted  high,  and  always  chanting  a  low, 
monotonous  refrain  while,  from  swmg- 
ing  censers,  fragrant  incense  clouds  rise 
to  the  darkened  ceilings  and  curl  around 
the  bowed  head,  and  benignant  face,  of 
the  great  image  of  Buddha. 

The  walks  through  Tofukuji's  broad, 
winding  avenues  are  many,  varied  and 
all  beautiful.  Whether  we  linger  where 
the  sunlight  sifts  through  the  leaves  of 
the  wide-spreading  maples  that  are  one 
of  the  old  monastery's  chief  beauties ;  or, 
leaning  over  the  Sacred  Bridge,  watch 
the  swift  passing  of  the  mountain  stream 
that,  far  below,  hurries  between  the 
greenest  of  banks  to  join  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  Kamo  River;  or  pause  to 
look,  half- fear  fully,  into  the  tangled 
depths  of  the  dark  grove  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  immemorial  home  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Woods,  the  one-time 
friend,  and  original  patron,  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Tofukuji,  we  love  it  all 
and,  to  the  very  marrow  of  our  boneS; 
feel  that  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here. 

But  the  walk  that  gives  the  completest 
satisfaction  leads  up  the  wooded  slope  of 
the  hill,  past  a  perfect  labyrinth  of 
Shinto  arches  that  gleam  darkly  red 
amid  the  surrounding  sea  of  green ;  past 
a  stone-enclosed  space  where,  each  in  his 
turn,\the  abbots  of  Tofukuji  are  laid  to 
rest,  up  to  the  summit's  rounded  crest 
from  which  we  can  look  out  over  leagues 
of  country,  can  see  miles  of  fertile  val- 
ley, scores  of  scattered  villages,  the 
broken  gleam  of  Kamo's  pebbly  stream, 
and  many  hundred  pointed  temple  roofs. 
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Over  man's  work,  as  over  God's  a  deep  mura  has  brewed  the  tea,  that  O  Ba  San 

peace  broods,  both  seeming  sunk  in  tha<  prepared  the  toast,  and  that  both  will 

holy  meditation  for  the  practice  of  which  lose  flavor  by  our  delay,  yet  it  is  always 

the  great  monastery  was  established.  reluctantly  that  we  leave  the  heights  and 

We  know  what  pleasures  and  inter-  come  down  to  the  everyday  life  of  the 

ests  await  us  below ;  we  know  that  Naka-  lower  levels. 


In  the  Wheat  Pit 

By  Alan  Brackinreed 

"These  men  are  wanting  o'  the  courage  of  the  Green  Cloth.  Too  far 
from  brave  enough  to  face  Society  across  a  faro  table  or  behind  a  roulette 
t^eel,  but  gamblers  all  of  them,  they  take  refuge  in  the  conventional  repu- 
tability  of  the  wheat  pit,  and  daily  juggle  with  the  price  of  bread.  And  what 
a  Held  their  rake-off  comes  from!  Not  for  them  the  few  pikers  and  plungers 
who  of  their  own  volition  seek  the  green  baize,  but  the  World's  Hunger 
pays  them  tribute  in  every  mouthful,  and  starving  men  beyond  the  farthest 
seas,  zvho  never  know  the  croupiers  whom  they  feed  out  of  their  leanness 
make  these  others  fat!" 

Do  I  exaggerate,  my  masters?     You  say  I  do? 

Look,  then,  to  India! 

This  year  Famine  's  there,  Famine  and  Death, 

But  still  the  bull  campaign  draws  wheat  from  India; 

Not  so  much  in  bushels  as  before,  but  more  in  lives  than  ever. 

Aye,  lives! 

For  every  counter  in  your  Game  of  Chance  you  draw  from  India 

Some  wretched  Hindu  must  lay  down  his  life! 

A  life  for  ev'ry  bushel! 

And  do  you  reck  o'  this  in  the  market  place? 

Hardly,  my  masters! 

Search  all  the  lore  of  gainful  market  news. 

And  you  will  search  in  vain 

For  brother-feeling  in  the  poor  ryofs  plight. 

All  regret  is  for  your  own  non-getting; 

All  expression  runs  that  way. 

And  ne'er  a  word  for  pity,  nor  a  pound  for  help. 

You  play  your  game, 

And  lives  and  bushels  thrown  upon  the  tables  now 

You  count  no  more  than  bushels  all  alone 

In  ordinary  times. 
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'Tis  true,  this  week,  e'en  as  you  say,  or  that, 

There  were  no  bushels  drawn  from  India — 

'Tis  a  small  mercy,  masters,  and  not  yours! 

*Twas  not  for  pity  done,  but  that  none  offered  in  the  market  place, 

That  you  went  empty-handed  thence  of  heathen  bushels  and  of  heathen  lives. 

Aye,  heathen! 

There  is  no  Christian  famine  even  now  in  India! 

"The  hand  that  Governs  first  dips  in  the  pot, 

"The  hand  that  FiJls  may  empty  bear  away!" 

No  famine  stays  their  errand  who  assess 

Their  tithes  and  your  adventures  on  the  Poor 

Of  India. 

Well-fed  they  go — 'Tis  easy  being  Christian  and  well-fed — 

Well-fed  they  go  among  the  farmers'  lean  and  leaner  crops, 

The  Twins  of  Alien  Rule, 

Tax  Gatherer  one,  and  the  other  Grain  Grabber  yclept — 

And  Death  and  Famine  glean  where'er  these  others  reap! 

Spin  the  ball,  my  masters,  spin  the  ball! 
Play  your  game!     On  with  your  riot! 
The  world  will  call  it  still  reputable  enow, 
God  wot! 

Nor  let  a  thought  of  hunger-riven  souls  disturb  your  play. 
They  die  but  once,  and  they  are  far  away! 


Play  up  the  game!     'Tis  reputable. 
Play  up,  play  up! 
On  the  black!     On  the  red! 
Well-spun,  masters,  well-spun! 


Donna  Pilar's  Other  Lover 


By  Jennie  Pritchett  Banks 


lOXNA  PILAR  was  hap- 
py. She  loved  the  warm 
Slimmer  night,  sweet  with 
roses.  She  loved  the 
starlight.     And  she  loved 

to     coquette     with     Don 

Rodrigo  de  Gusiiian.  Donna  Pilar  was 
young. 

"Rodrigo!" 

"Yes." 

"Dont  go.  I  wish  I  could  come  down 
and  sit  with  you  in  the  rose  garden!" 

"I  would  not  let  you.  These  are  prof- 
ligate times,  Pilar.  But  are  you  sure 
you  would  come  down  if  you  might  ?" 

"Yes.    I  love  the  roses." 

"Say:  'And  Rodrigo!'" 

"And  Rodrigo  loves  the  roses." 

"Pilar,  say:  *I  love  you,  Rodrigo.' 
Please!" 

"Whether  I  do  or  not  ?" 

"Say  it  and  mean  it." 

The  girl  thrust  a  beautiful  little  face 
with  a  cloud  of  fine-spun  hair  into  the 
moonlight.  "Rodrigo,"  she  whispered, 
"I  thought  I  saw  a  shadow  over  against 
the  arbor.  Perhaps  you  are  watched. 
Go!" 

"Not  until  you  say  you  love  me." 

"Rodrigo!" 

"Yes." 

"Did  you  know  that  the  King  comes 
to  see  me?" 

"Yes!" 

"Rodrigo,  I  am  afraid!" 

"For  yourself?"  The  man  spoke 
quickly. 

"No;  for  you.  Suppose  he  is  setting 
a  spy  to  watch  you !" 

"The  spy  will  have  something  to  re- 
port, for  I  am  going  to  stand  here  until 
you  say  that  you  love  me." 

Donna  Pilar  leaned  far  out  of  the  win- 
dow, stretching  her  small  hands  down 
as  far  as  they  would  go.  "I  love  you, 
Rodrigo!"  she  said  clearly. 


Her  surrender  was  so  unexpected  that 
the  man  was  almost  stunned  by  it.     He 
had  only  one  word  with  which  to  answer 
her.    "Pilar,  Pilar!"  she  heard  him  sav 
"Pilar!" 

"Go!" 

"Pilar,  I  feel  as  though  life  could 
never  be  quite  so  sweet  again  as  it  is 
tonight.  It  would  be  a  good  time  to  die 
with  your  T  love  you,  Rodrigo !'  ringing 
in  my  ears." 

"Oh,  Rodrigo,  go,  go!" 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Cruel, 
and  the  girl's  fears  were  not  ground- 
less. She  pulled  herself  inside  the  win- 
dow hastily  and  shut  the  casement  lest 
the  man  should  linger.  A  dread  pos- 
sessed her  that  he  would  be  followed  and 
perhaps  harmed.  His  family  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  in  Seville,  but  the 
King  was  the  King,  and  Cruel. 

The  sound  of  smothered  voices 
aroused  her  from  her  thoughts,  and  she 
hastily  opened  the  window,  noiselessly. 

"So  it 's  well  met,  Don  Rodrigo  dc 
Gusman !" 

"You  have  the  advantage  of  me." 

"The  friends  of  Donna  Pilar  should 
not  be  strangers." 

"The  friends  of  Donna  Pilar  do  not 
wear  masks  nor  skulk  about  like  one  of 
the  King's  bravos!" 

"Nor,"  returned  the  masked  man, 
making  each  word  clear-cut  and  sharp 
as  a  sword's  thrust,  "do  the  King's  cour- 
tiers visit  with  impunity  the  King  s  mis- 
tress." 

If  Don  de  Gusman  had  not  drawn  his 
sword  at  the  word  the  girl  would  have 
flown  down  the  stairs,  dragged  it  from 
him,  and  thrust  at  the  man  herself.  She 
was  almost  of  royal  blood  and  as  proud 
as  a  queen. 

But  the  blades  flashed  in  the  half- 
light.  Rodrigo  was  at  a  disadvantage, 
for  the  other  man  was  cool  and  prepared, 
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while  the  lover  was  enervated  with  the 
excitement  of  the  interview  with  Donna 
Pilar  and  furious  at  the  term  which  had 
been  applied  to  her. 

The  girl  had  watched  but  a  moment 
when  it  became  evident  to  her  that  the 
stranger  would  wound  the  other.  She 
ran  across  the  corridor.  "Father!"  she 
called.  "Father,  Rodrigo  and  another 
man  are  fighting  in  the  street,  and  Rod- 
rigo is  weakening !    Quick !" 

She  waited  only  to  hear  that  her 
father  was  awake  and  dressing  to  return 
to  the  window.  The  masked  man  stood 
with  his  disguise  partly  awry  gazing 
down  at  the  ground.  At  his  feet  lay  de 
Gusman. 

Donna  Pilar  was  about  to  rush  into 
the  street  when  her  father's  hand  put  her 
firmly,  if  gently,  aside.  "Stay  where 
you  are,  Pilar,"  he  said,  quietly.  "The 
servants  are  coming.  The  street  is  no 
place  for  women." 

And  so  she  had  to  wait  within  until 
the  little  crowd  of  men  came  back,  bear- 
ing the  form  of  the  man  who  had  so 
ardently  wooed  her  a  half-hour  before. 
Even  then  she  stood  quietly  aside  until 
her  father  called  her. 

"Come!" 

Pilar  knelt  down  and  put  her  arms 
timidly  about  the  carefully  bandaged 
body.  Her  lips  only  brushed  the  man's 
lest  they  should  stop  his  feeble  breath- 
ing. "I  love  you,"  she  said.  "Oh,  Rod- 
rigo, I  love  you,  I  love  you,  I  love  you !" 

The  man  smiled.  "I  said  it  would  be 
good—" 

And  so  Rodrigo  de  Gusman,  descend- 
ant of  a  hundred  heroes,  died  for  the 
honor  of  his  beloved. 

All  day  Donna  Pilar  sat  in  her  room, 
her  brown  eyes  fixed  and  beautiful.  To- 
ward evening,  Rodrigo's  mother  came  to 
her.  She  also  was  a  beautiful  woman 
with  the  beauty  which  comes  from  sor- 
row. She  had  lived  twenty  years  in  the 
reign  of  Peter  the  Cruel. 

The  two  women  held  each  other  si- 
lently and  without  tears.  After  a  while 
the  mother  spoke.  "You  loved  my  boy, 
Pilar?" 

"Most  deeply." 

"Do  you  know  who  stabbed  him  ?" 

"I  do." 


The  eyes  of  the  two  women  met  and 
then  dropped.* 

"There  is  no  vengeance  for  Rodrigo 
de  Gusman,"  the  mother  said  quietly. 

Toward  evening  the  Governor  came. 
He  had  known  the  g^rl  from  babyhood, 
and  she  did  not  refuse  to  see  him. 

"Pilar,  your  father  says  you  know  the 
name  of  the  man  who  stabbed  Rodrigo. 
Will  you  tell  it  to  me?" 

The  girl  was  silent. 

"I  know  you  must  shrink  from  talk- 
ing about  this,"  the  man  went  on  gently, 
"but  you  know  that  there  is  a  law  that 
no  duel  shall  be  fought  in  the  kingdom, 
and  I  am  responsible  for  its  being  en- 
forced." 

Still  the  girl  was  silent. 

"Do  you  know  who  was  the  other 
man?" 

"Yes,  Sir  Governor." 

"Will  you  tell  me  his  name?" 

"I  cannot."  The  girl's  voice  was  very 
low. 

The  Governor  knew  men  and  he  knew 
women.  He  went  over  and  sat  down 
near  the  girl.  "Listen,  Pilar,"  he  said 
quietly,  "and  then  decide  for  yourself 
what  you  may  do : 

"Last  night  very  late  the  King  sum- 
moned me.  'Sir  Alcaide,'  he  began,  'I 
am  informed  that  a  duel  was  fought  in 
Seville  this  evening  and  one  of  the  men 
was  killed.  Duelling  is  against  the  law. 
I  demand  from  you  the  name  of  the  sur- 
viving combatant.' " 

"  'Believe  me,  your  Majesty,'  I  re- 
plied, 'I  had  no  knowledge  of  this  affair. 
Perhaps  the  man  has  already  escaped 
and  crossed  into  the  Moorish  frontier.' 

"  Then  I  will  hang  the  Governor  in 
his  place,'  the  King  made  answer.  'I 
will  make  an  example  of  you  for  negli- 
gent Governors.  Unless  in  three  days 
you  produce  the  survivor  and  hang  him 
before  my  eyes,  you  swing  from  the  gib- 
bet. The  death  of  such  a  man  as  Don 
Rodrigo  de  Gusman  shall  not  go  un- 
avenged.' " 

The  Governor  paused. 

"It  is  not  possible !" 

"My  wife  went  to  him  and  kneeled  to 
him,  begging  him  to  at  least  give  me 
more  time,  and  he  walked  away,  leaving 
her  kneeling  by  his  chair." 
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Donna  Pilar,  the  coquette,  the  woman 
who  had  laughed  with  many  a  handsome 
and  noble  lover,  who  had  even  dared  to 
smile  and  frown,  as  fancy  dictated,  at 
King  Peter  the  Cruel,  stood  gazing  at 
the  Governor  with  her  small  hands 
clasped  tight  behind  her.  Her  brown 
eyes  were  dark  and  beautiful  with  the 
intensity  of  her  thoughts.  The  black 
robes  she  had  donned  trailed  about  her 
slim  figure.  The  Governor  looked  at 
her  with  pity. 

"Pilar,  you  know  I  wouldn't  bring 
you  into  danger  even  to  save  my  own 
head."  He  paused.  "But  my  brave  wife 
is  half  mad  with  sorrow,  and  my  girl  and 
boy—" 

With  her  hands  still  clenched  behind 
her.  Donna  Pilar  leaned  forward  and 
put  her  lips  to  the  Governor's  ear. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
Donna  Pilar  sat  quietly  by -her  father 
when  the  crowd  gathered  to  hear  the 
Governor's  report.  The  crowd,  too,  was 
quiet,  for  the  Governor  was  well  loved, 
and  there  was  no  hope  entertained  that 
his  life  would  be  saved.  The  usual  whis- 
pering and  jesting  which  was  wont  to 
accompany  an  execution  was  missing. 
Then  the  Governor  came  in  and  stood 
aside  until  the  King  should  appear  to 
occupy  the  royal  chair. 

Donna  Pilar  looked  at  the  erect,  noble 
figure  of  her  Governor  and  her  pulse 
quickened  with  pride  in  him.  And  then 
she  siw  the  King  enter.  Neither  of  the 
men  had  glanced  her  way,  but  she  knew 
that  each  had  satisfied  himself  where  she 
sat  and  that  in' the  thoughts  of  each  she 
was  uppermost.    Then  Peter  spoke. 

"Well,  Sir  Alcaide,  have  you  found 
the  offender?"  The  tone  was  not  that 
which  an  appreciative  sovereign  uses  to 
his  loyal  Governor. 

"I  have,  your  Majesty." 

The  King  paused,  whether  in  surprise 
or  anger.  Donna  Pilar  could  not  tell. 
Then  he  spoke  again. 

"There  must  be  no  deception  practised 
here.  Sir  Governor.  Unless  you  can 
produce  ample  proof  that  the  man  you 
have  found  is  the  real  criminal  the  Court 


is  seeking,  you  hang  in  his  stead." 

"The  gibbet  is  ready,"  the  Governor 
replied,  clearly.  "The  criminal  has  been 
found.  Will  your  Majesty  precede  us 
to  the  place  of  execution?" 

The  King  rose  and,  followed  by  his 
courtiers,  he  moved  rapidly  to  the  spot 
where,  dangling  in  the  air,  hung  the 
rope  from  which  the  duellist  was  to 
swing.  All  the  preparations  were  com- 
plete. 

,  Again  the  King  spoke.  "One  profli- 
gate the  less  will  do  the  kingdom  no 
harm.  Sir  Alcaide.  Let  the  execution 
proceed.  But,  remember,  that  should  the 
wrong  man  hang  from  yonder  gibbet 
you  will  quickly  take  his  place." 

Promptly  and  with  perfect  serenity 
the  Governor  gave  the  order  for  the  trap 
door  in  the  scaffold  to  be  opened;  the 
rope  had  disappeared.  The  crowd  gazed 
fascinated.  Only  Donna  Pilar  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  King. 

It  seemed  to  the  girl  that  the  crowd 
suddenly  gave  one  frightened,  sobbing 
breath,  and  then  she  allowed  her  eyes  to 
travel  to  the  scaffold.  The  noose  again 
dangled  in  the  air,  and  hanging  by  the 
neck  was  an  effigy  of  the  King. 

Never  before,  had  such  absolute,  ter- 
rible silence  reigned  in  Seville..  I)onna 
Pilar  felt  no  fear.  The  hands  she  had 
stretched  out  in  surrender  to  her  lover 
lay  clasped  together  in  her  lap. 

Slowly,  and  as  one  turns  his  gaze 
from  one  unimportant  object  to  another 
equally  so.  Donna  Pilar  let  her  glance 
travel  from  the  effigy  of  her  sovereign 
to  the  sovereign  himself.  Her  lovely 
dark  eyes,  so  different  from  the  bright 
orbs  with  which  the  careless  little  co- 
quette had  been  wont  to  regard  the  King 
met  his.  For  one  half-second  Peter  the 
Cruel,  and  Donna  Pilar  looked  full  at 
each  other.    The  crowd  held  its  breath. 

The  King's  hand  groped  for  a  support 
and  then  steadied  itself  against  a  pillar. 
His  voice  was  not  loud,  but  in  that  in- 
tense stillness  it  carried  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  the  assembly. 

"I  am  satisfied.  Sir  Alcaide.  Justice 
has  been  done." 
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After  the  Play 

The  Season  in  New  York 


By  William  Winter 


ijHE  theatrical  season  of 
1908-1909,  in  New  York, 
now  ended,  was  signalized, 
toward  its  close,  by  a  sur- 
prising access  of  moral  in- 
dignation,— several  of  the 
prominent  theatrical  managers  suddenly 
discovering  that  various  obnoxious  plays 
were  visible  in  the  city,  and  that  decis- 
ive action  against  immoral  influences 
proceeding  from  the  stage  had  become 
essential,  in  the  interest  of  public  de- 
cency. Three  Rabbis, — the  Reverend 
Mr.  Wise,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Har- 
rison and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Shul- 
man, — one  Archbishop,  the  Right 
Reverend  John  M.  Farley,  and  sev- 
eral minor  clerics,  speaking  from  the 
pulpit,  likewise  became  vocal  on  that  sub- 
ject, and,  for  a  week  or  two,  it  actually 
seemed  possible  that  a  reactionary  move- 
ment, in  favor  of  a  pure  stage,  had  be- 
gun. That  noble  spasm  of  virtuous  fer- 
vor did  not,  however,  cause  any  percep- 
tible effect,  nor  did  it  long  continue.  The 
perturbed  managers  soon  became  calm: 
the  ecclesiastical  fulminations  were,  in 
general,  forgotten ;  and  the  corrupt  plays 
went  on,  as  smoothly  as  ever,  with  some 
increase  in  the  number  of  them.  The  law 
takes  cognizance  of  exhibitions  of  open, 
physical  indecency,  and  provides  for  the 
suppression  of  them ;  but  there  is  no  law. 


apparently,  and  consequently  no  prac- 
tical means  (lacking  sustained  public  op- 
position), for  preventing  the  diffusion  of 
vicious  influence  through  the  display  of 
harlotry  and  the  minute  exposition  of 
carnal  propensities  and  loathsome  de- 
bauchery. The  Garbage  Bucket  is 
a  fact,  and  being  a  fact,  it  is  "Na- 
ture"; and,  of  course,  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  the  stage  and  the  chief  need 
of  society  is  that  "Nature,"  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  Garbage  Bucket,  should  be 
shown  and  studiously  contemplated.  On 
that  adamantine  ground  the  sapient  thea- 
trical manager  entrenches  himself,  de- 
claring, as  he  unveils  a  manifest  public 
nuisance,  that  he  is  only  showing  "things 
as  they  are!" 

Protest  and  warning  from  the  Church 
and  the  Synagogue  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. It  comes  naturally;  it  comes  in 
good  time;  and,  possibly,  to  a  small  ex- 
tent, it  will  be  heeded.  But  those  great 
powers  could  do  much  toward  correcting 
the  evil  against  which  they  protest,  if 
they  would  pursue  a  more  rational  course 
in  their  treatment  of  it.  When  Arch- 
bishop Farley  declares  that  the  theatre  of 
today  is  more  corrupt  than  it  was  in  the 
era  of  Paganism,  he  allows  righteous  re- 
sentment of  evil  to  overbear  judgment: 
for  the  art  of  acting,  for  the  use  and 
display  of  which  the  stage  was  instituted. 
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and  by  which,  after  all,  it  mainly  lives,  is 
a  noble  art,  entirely  worthy  of  the  ap- 
probation and  practical  support  of  intel- 
lectual persons,  and  therefore  of  the 
princes  and  other  leaders  of  the  Church ; 
and  various  examples  of  the  noble  art  of 
acting  are  visible,  even  in  this  period  of 
frivolity  .and  muck.  If  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic clergy  in  New  York  were  not, — as 
they  are, — interdicted  from  attending  the 
Theatre,  though  allowed  to  attend  base- 
ball games  and  kindred  exhibitions  of 
"sport,"  the  Theatre  would  derive  bene- 
fit from  their  presence,  because  of  their 
influence  over  their  parishioners.  Whole- 
sale condemnation  of  the  Theatre,  how- 
ever natural  to  a  thoughtful  observer 
who  sees  what  it  has  become,  in  New 
York,  at  this  time,  does  no  good.  You 
cannot  dispense  with  the  Theatre,  nor 
would  it  be  desirable  to  do  so  if  you 
could.  If  the  Archbishop  would  inform 
himself  of  the  character  of  every  play 
that  is  produced,  and  would  sanction  the 
attendance  of  his  clergy  and  his  flock  at 
plays  that  are  decent  and  beneficial,  he 
would  accomplish  a  good  result;  for, 
practically,  such  action  on  his  part  would 
establish  a  censorship  of  the  stage,  oper- 
ant upon  at  least  a  million  and  a  quarter 
of  persons,  thousands  of  whom  are  fre- 
quenters of  the  Theatre. 

Rabbi  Wise  has  expressed  the  wish 
"that  our  skirts  were  clean," — meaning 
that  the  presentment  of  dirty  plays  could 
not  truly  be  charged  against  theatrical 
managers  who  are  Jews.  The  Jewish 
skirts  are  not  altogether  clean,  but  Rabbi 
Wise,  and  all  other  Jewish  clergymen, 
should  take  comfort  in  the  reflection 
that,  in  several  cases,  the  "Jewish"  man- 
agers who  are  responsible  for  the  pro- 
duction of  dirty  plays,  are  Jewish  only 
in  racial  origin,  not  in  religion.  The 
Hebrew  News,  the  leading  Hebrew  paper 
of  New  York,  long  ago  said :  "We  doubt 
whether  certain  of  them"  (meaning  cer- 
tain local  theatrical  managers),  "who  at- 
tempt to  shelter  themselves  beneath  the 
folds  of  Judea's  standard,  would  come 
under  the  category  of  even  Kaddish 
Jews, — so  far  away  are  they  from  all 
things  Jewish."  The  better  class  of 
Jews  in  New  York  is  as  free  from  re- 
proach in  this  matter  as   is  the  better 


class  of  any  other  race  or  religious  sect, 
and  it  would  be  judicious  to  keep  all 
thought  of  religious  sectarianism  out  of 
the  contention  for  a  pure  Theatre. 

It  is  not,  however,  surprising  that  He- 
brew clergymen  and  gentlemen  should 
feel  aggrieved  because  of  the  reproach 
brought  upon  the  Hebrew  name  by  per- 
sons of  Jewish  origin  who  have,  of  late 
years,  made  themselves  notorious  by 
their  misuse  of  the  stage, — ^in  the  produc- 
tion, for  example,  of  such  vicious  pla)rs 
as  "Zaza"  and  "The  Conquerors"— and 
by  their  known  acts  of  injustice  and 
tyranny,  in  the  monopolization  of  the 
Theatre.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  cler- 
gymen in  general  should  denounce  with 
vehemence  those  influences,  precedent 
from  the  stage,  which  they  see  to  be  per- 
nicious. Moral  resentment,  however, 
which  utters  itself  in  mere  denunciation, 
is  apt  to  nan  into  excess,  and  thus  to 
weaken  its  effect  and  defeat  its  purpose. 
The  public  cannot  be  driven,  but,  by  ap- 
peal to  its  better  feelings  and  impulses, 
it  can  be  persuaded  and  led.  Various 
contemporary  clerical  exhortations.  Gen- 
tile as  well  as  Jew,  have  savored  more  of 
bigotry  than  of  reason.  The  Stage  is  an 
institution  too  powerful  to  stand  in  need 
of  the  Church:  the  united  opposition  of 
every  denomination  in  this  coimtry  today 
could  not  suppress  the  Theatre;  and  the 
Church  is  unwise  when  it  assumes  an 
attitude  of  hostility  to  the  Stage.  The 
forces  that  foster  civilization  should  frat- 
ernize and  work  together. 

The  Stage  in  New  York— and,  there- 
fore, to  a  considerable  extent,  the  Stage 
throughout  the  United  States — is  under 
the  control,  not  of  Actors,  who  ought  to 
control  it,  but  of  Shop-Keepers,  persons 
who  designate  themselves  as  such,  but 
who  bitterly  resent  being  so  designated 
by  others,  and  who  feel  the  same  interest 
in  the  Theatre  that  they  would  feel  in 
cotton  or  pork — namely,  "what  is  there  in 
it  for  MEf"  That  is  a  principal  cause  of 
such  deplorable  conditions  as  exist.  Mr. 
Charles  Bumham,  manager  of  Wallack's 
Theatre  and  President  of  the  Theatrical 
Managers'  Association,  was  the  first 
theatrical  manager  in  New  York  to  de- 
nounce present  conditions,  incidentally 
declaring  that,  if  he  could  have  his  way. 
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he  would  close  five  of  the  theatres  in 
Broadway,  because  of  their  exhibition  of 
indecent  plays.  Yet  that  same  sapient  cri- 
tic, about  one  year  ago,  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Managers*  Association,  had  pro- 
claimed the  doctrine  that:  "If  you  look 
out  for  the  financial  end  of  the  Drama — 
which  is  the  main  thing — ^the  public  can 
always  be  trusted  to  enforce  a  high  stan- 
dard!" The  fact  is  that,  in  a  vast  popu- 
lation, there  is  always  an  audience  for 
vulgarity ;  that  most  of  the  shop-keepers 
who  manage  our  theatres  care  not  at  all 
what  they  produce,  if  only  their  produc- 
tions attract  the  remunerative  crowd; 
and  that  frivolous,  vulgar,  nasty  "shows" 
are  the  things  most  easy  to  obtain  and  to 
exploit. 

The  feeling,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
prevails  among  actors  (unless  it  be 
among  those  actors  whose  sensibility  has 
been  blunted,  or  destroyed,  by  long  con- 
tinued association  with  vile  plays),  the 
feeling  that  should  predominate,  and 
that  formerly  did  predominate,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  the  administration  of  our  thea- 
tre, is  that  which  was  so  well  expressed 
by  Edwin  Booth,  when  replying  to  the 
request  of  a  clergyman  who  had  asked 
to  be  admitted  at  a  private  door,  so  that 
he  might  gain  access  to  the  theatre  with- 
out being  seen  and  recognized  as  a  Min- 
ister: "There  is  no  door  in  my  theatre," 
said  the  great  actor  and  good  man, 
"through  which  God  cannot  see!"  In 
the  same  spirit  another  great  actor  and 
good  man,  Joseph  Jefferson,  replied  to  a 
clergyman, — who  had  asked  him  to  come 
and  read  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  in  his 
church,  for  the  reason  that  he  "could  not 
patronize  the  Theatre,"— "The  Church  is 
a  place  for  the  worship  of  God,  not  for 
the  acting  of  plays."  That  same  actor 
likewise  said,  and  said  truly,  when  one 
of  his  associates,  the  famous  actor,  W.  R. 
Blake,  had  called  him  "the  Sunday 
school  comedian,"  because  he  expunged 
coarse  lines  from  old  comedies:  "You 
have  no  more  right  to  be  offensive  in 
what  you  say  on  the  stage  than"  you  have 
to  be  offensive  in  what  you  say  in  the 
drawing-room."  Administered  in  such  a 
spirit  as  is  thus  denoted,  the  Theatre  be- 
comes one  of  the  benefactors  and  bless- 
ings of  society. 


When  our  Theatre  passes  from  under 
an  unworthy  control,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  our  Theatre  be  what  it  ought 
to  be.  In  the  meantime  the  over-ready 
clerical  censors  of  the  Stage  would  do 
a  more  useful  service,  by  ascertain- 
ment and  publication  of  the  records 
of  some  of  the  persons  who  lead  in 
the  business  of  theatrical  administration, 
together  with  trustworthy  statement  of 
the  views  entertained  by  those  persons 
as  to  their  moral  and  intellectual  respon- 
sibility, the  province  of  dramatic  art,  and 
the  status  of  actors  who  are  employed  to 
provide  illustration  of  it,  than  they  can 
possibly  perform  by  hysterical  fulmina- 
tions  of  virtuous  wrath.  An  interesting 
avenue  of  investigation  would  thus  be 
opened,  and  beneficial  results  might  rea- 
sonably "be  expected.  Much  more  good, 
certainly,  would  be  done,  than  can  result 
from  the  vociferations  of  such  blatant 
dunces  as  the  New  York  parson  who  re- 
cently evinced  his  Christian  spirit  by  ex- 
claiming, in  his  pulpit:  "If  Hell  has  a 
mouth  on  earth,  it  opens  into  the  Thea- 
tre !"  Hell  would  require  a  larger  mouth 
than  even  that  of  Gargantua,  if  it  were 
to  open  into  all  the  iniquities  of  society, 
— not  merely  those  of  the  Theatre,  but 
those  of  the  Church,  the  Press,  the 
Home,  the  Department  Store,  the  Busi- 
ness World,  and  the  Himian  Heart  in 
general — ^which  latter  repository,  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  the  old  Bible 
(only  too  well  authenticated),  is"deceit- 
ful  above  all  things  and  desperately 
wicked." 

Meanwhile  the  abuses  largely  preva- 
lent in  our  Theatre  awaken  solicitude, 
and  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  de- 
fended or  extenuated.  The  season  re- 
cently closed  has  exhibited  some  good 
features,  a  few  splendid  achievements, 
and  a  few  auspicious  sig^s, — in  almost 
every  case  sequent  on  the  exertions  of 
Actors, — ^but,  as  a  whole,  the  record  of  it 
is  melancholy.  Indeed,  no  fact  relative 
to  the  New  York  stage  of  today  is  so 
distressing  and  deplorable  as  the  fact 
that  consideration  of  it  must,  to  a  large 
extent,  be  concentrated  on  themes  and 
actions  unfit  for  public  display  or  public 
discussion, — themes  and  actions  that 
ought   to  be   relegated   to  the   hospital 
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clinic  or  the  moral  reformatory.  It 
would  be  agreeable  to  omit  mention  of 
all  such  matters;  but  there  is  no  effec- 
tive means  of  opposition  to  abuse  of  our 
Theatre  other  than  public  denunciation 
of  iniquity,  accompanied  by  appeal  to  the 
public  sense  of  decency.  The  stage  has 
advanced  in  power,  and  that  power 
should  be  made  influential  for  the  public 
good,  and  not  yielded  to  sordid  specu- 
lators, craftily  intent  on  a  financial  profit 
which  involves  the  degradation  of  the 
public  taste  and  consequently  of  the  pub- 
lic morals.   * 

Criticism  is  neither  hostility  nor  scorn. 
Study  and  analysis  of  the  things  shown 
in  our  Theatre  are  essential  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community.  If  criticism  is  to 
fulfill  its  duty,  it  must  oppose  wrong 
as  well  as  support  right,  and,  in  thus  ful- 
filling its  duty,  it  is  creative  and  not  de- 
structive. The  fact  that  an  indecent  play 
sometimes,  or  frequently,  brings  a  large 
pecuniary  profit  to  its  producer  is  not  a 
justification  for  producing  it.  Such  a 
melancholy  result  of  wrong-doing  only 
shows  that  the  vicious  propensities  in 
human  nature  are  ever  ready  to  respond 
to  vicious  appeal.  Iniquity  is  not  justi- 
fiable merely  because  it  happens  to  be 
practicable  and  profitable.  Responsi- 
bility, moral  and  intellectual,  never 
ceases.  The  progress  of  civilization  does 
not  consist  in  material  prosperity.  The 
acquisition  of  Weahh  is  not  the  obtain- 
ment  of  Success:  yet,  everywhere,  not 
only  in  the  Theatre  of  To-day,  but  in 
every  other  institution  among  men, 
Money  has  been  made  the  test  of  achieve- 
ment, and  all  means  are  approved  for  the 
obtainment  of  it,  so  that  the  schemer  fof 
opulence  only  manages  to  keep  out  of 
jail. 

Some  of  the  plays  that  have  been 
produced  in  New  York  this  season — 
always  with  the  insolent  pretense  that 
they  teach  a  good  moral  lesson — ^are 
more  foul  than  words  can  say  in  print. 
It  is  not  meant  that  an  honest,  legitimate 
pursuit  of  riches  is,  in  any  way,  repre- 
hensible. Every  toiler  is  entitled  to  earn 
as  much  as  he  can, — doing  no  injustice 
to  others.  The  theatrical  manager  is  en- 
titled to  his  rightful  profit;  but,  pri- 
marily, the  theatre  is  not  a  shop,  and  no 


manager  is  entitled  to  gain  his  profit  by 
corrupting  the  stage  and  by  ministering 
to  the  depraved  appetites  of  mankind. 
The  Theatre,  primarily,  is  the  temple  of 
a  noble  art,  the  minister  of  beauty,  and  a 
means  of  imparting  happiness;  and  it 
seems  strange  that  appeal  for  a  proper 
conduct  of  such  a  wonderful  power  for 
the  general  welfare — ^meaning  for  control 
vested  in  good  hands  and  sustained  by 
righteous  public  opinion — should  be  so 
often  needed.  Our  Drama  is  no  more  the 
property  of  individuals  who  happen  to 
speculate  in  it  than  is  our  Literature. 
Our  Drama  is  the  property  of  our 
People;  one  of  our  national  assets;  and. 
as  such,  a  treasure  to  be  sacredly  pre- 
served. How  different  the  Shop-Keep- 
er's view  of  it  is  can  be  inferred  from 
many  facts,  but  from  no  fact  more  sig- 
nificant than  that  Mr.  A.  L.  Erlanger 
(one  of  those  bumptious  persons,  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Johnson,  "who  make  them- 
selves public  without  making  themselves 
known"),  not  long  since, — with  what 
would  be  astonishing  effrontery,  coming 
from  any  other  managerial  source, — 
publicly  objected  to  an  institution  called 
"The  New  Theatre,"  in  New  York, 
njanifesting  resentment  against  its  estab- 
lishment as  an  interference  "with  our 
business," — ^the  "our,"  in  that  impudent 
deliverance,  meaning,  of  course,  the 
"business"  of  theatrical  managers  to 
whom  he  was  speaking,  a  group  which 
comprised  members  of  the  well-known 
New  York  Theatrical  Syndicate,  and 
other  speculators.  Things  have  come  to 
an  amazing  pass,  indeed,  when  a  theat- 
rical booking  agency  can  assert,  and 
seemingly  maintain,  absolute  supremacy 
over  the  national  theatre  of  America ! 

The  specially  obnoxious  play  that 
stimulated  so  much  ecclesiastical  eto- 
quence,  and  so  sadly  afflicted  the  man- 
agerial conscience,  was  a  composition 
called  "The  Easiest  Way,"  produced  by 
Mr.  David  Belasco,  at  his  Stuyvesant 
Theatre,  on  January  19.  That  odor- 
iferous fabric,  succinctly  revealing  the 
proceedings  and  experiences  of  a  couple 
of  libertines  and  a  couple  of  harlots,  had, 
indeed,  been  preceded  by  several  other 
specimens  of  theatrical  disease — ^includ- 
ing Mr.  Bernstein's  "Samson,"  produced 
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by  Mr.  Charles  Frohman;  "The  Devil," 
and  "Salvation  Nell,"  produced  by  that 
intrepid  champion  of  the  "virile,  the  vig- 
orous and  the  true,"  Mr.  H.  G.  Fiske; 
"The  Blue  Mouse,"  produced  by  the 
Messrs.  Shubert;  "The  Queen  of  the 
Moulin  Rouge,"  and  various  other  con- 
coctions of  sensuality  and  murder,  set 
forth  by  a  company  of  generally  com- 
monplace players,  imported  from  Sicily. 
The  hideously  carnal  "Salome,"  like- 
wise, had  been  revived,  and  an  offensive 
dance,  incident  to  that  bestial  affair,  had 
been  conspicuously  obtruded  upon  pub- 
lic attention. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  ensued  and  made  itself  manifest; 
but,  as  already  noticed,  it  seems  to  have 
been  evanescent ;  and  its  ineffective  char- 
acter has  since  been  emphasized  by  the 
production  of  additional  abominations, 
called  "The  Girl  From  Rector's,"  "A  Fool 
There  Was,"  and  a  nasty  German  farce 
called  "Gretchen."  Those  plays,  and 
others  of  their  kindred,  will  soon  be 
taken  "on  the  road,"  or  already  have 
been  taken  there,  for  further  exploitation. 
It  remains  for  the  public  to  suppress 
them  (that  "public  which  can  always  be 
trusted  to  enforce  a  high  standard!"), 
by  the  most  decisive  of  all  measures,  ab- 
stention from  all  theatres  in  which  they 
are  presented.  That  is  one  reason  for 
mention  of  them:  incidentally  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  note  that  the  advertise- 
ment of  one  of  them,  an  advertisement 
which  was  admitted  into  New  York 
newspapers  most  pretentious  of  respec- 


tability, was  embellished  with  a  picture 
of  a  semi-nude  ballet-girl,  perched  on  a 
lobster,  and  labeled  "A, spicy  salad  with 
very  little  dressing."  Incidentally,  also, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  the 
distinguished  manager,  Mr.  Lee  Shubert, 
who  has  been  chosen  to  preside  over 
"The  New  Theatre,"— that  Noah's  Ark 
of  Intellect,  which,  according  to  "the 
Sisters  Three  and  such  branches  of 
learning,"  is  to  be  the  salvation  of  the 
Drama  in  America, — is  the  purveyor  of 
"The  Blue  Mouse,"  long  current  at  his 
Lyric  Theatre,  and  singularly  illustrative 
of  the  desire  he  has  so  earnestly  pro- 
claimed of  suppressing  all  impropriety  in 
the  Theatre.  These  virtuous  managerial 
aspirations  are  obviously  touching,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  always  convinc- 
ing; for  the  Mayor  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, when  one  of  Mr.  Shubert's  com- 
panies had  once  performed  that  play  in 
that  city,  forbade  its  repetition,  as  con- 
trary to  law  and  in  violation  of  morality. 
One  good  result  of  the  moral  upheaval 
should,  however,  be  recorded;  it  caused 
such  bad  business,  for  a  while,  in  some 
quarters,  and  occasioned  so  much  alarm 
in  others,  that  it  opened  the  way  to  a 
prosperous  engagement  in  New  York 
for  the  best  tragic  actor  now  on  the 
American  stage;  and  Mr.  Robert  Man- 
tell,  beginning  with  a  great  performance 
of  "King  John,"  and  proceeding  with  other 
great  plays, — all  of  which  shall,  in  due 
season,  be  considered, — has  crowned  the 
season  with  some  of  the  best  acting  that 
New  York  has  seen. 


For  a  Dove-Faced  Woman 


By  Stonewall  Brown 

Drawfincs  by  C.  S.  Price 


JOMMY  BUTT  was  a 
bow-legged  man.  His 
being  bow-legged  was  not 
a  deformity,  it  was  merely 
an  adaptation  to  environ- 
ment, for  Tommy  had 
spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  the  sad- 
dle. He  was  slow-minded.  When  a 
person  talked  to  him  he  took  the  speech 
with  open  mouth  and  wide  eyes,  as 
though  the  combined  effort  of  all  his 
faculties  was  needed  in  the  understand- 
ing. When  he  spoke,  words  came  out 
one  at  a  time  with  a  pause  between,  so 
that  the  listener  easily  remembered  just 
what  he  had  said. 

Every  person  has  some  sort  of  hobby 
which  he  or  she  cherishes  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  Tommy  Butt  had  one  which  had 
not  been  restrained  and  it  became  an 
obsession.  Some  scientist  has  said  that 
every  human  being  has  a  facial  re- 
semblance to  some  lower  animal;  the 
likeness  is  always  there  and  a  close  ob- 
server can  always  see  it.  Tommy  did 
not  know  that  this  peculiar  homology 
had  been  a  subject  for  scientific  obser- 
vation— he  thought  that  he  was  the  first 
and  only  person  to  see  it,  and  as  he  was 
never    enlightened    to   the    contrary    he 


took  a  secret,  slow-minded  delight  in 
nursing  his  discovery  and  proving  its 
truth  at  every  opportunity,  until  it  be- 
came almost  a  monomania.  Maybe  the 
solitude  and  loneliness  helped. 

Tommy  Butt  was  a  suspect  in  the  land. 
He  had  a  hobby  like  everyone  else,  only 
his  was  a  fascinating,  compelling,  origi- 
nal, self-discovered  hobby.  He  had  al- 
ready named  those  whom  he  knew,  but 
he  was  given  to  eyeing  and  even  follow- 
ing strangers  until  he  had  found  what  he 
was  looking  for :  a  facial  resemblance  to 
someof  the  lower  animals.  The  other  cow- 
men, who  also  had  hobbies,  didn't  un- 
derstand, and  in  time  Tommy  became 
known  as  "Crazy  Butt."  His  former 
associates  left  him  and  other  persons  saw 
him  always  at  a  respectable  distance. 
Men  refused  to  be  with  him  and  as  an 
inevitable  consequence  he  was  alone ;  and 
because  he  was  alone  so  much  he  was  the 
more  a  suspect.  And  as  Tommy  became 
more  and  more  lonely,  more  and  more 
did  he  dwell  upon  his  discovery  until  it 
was  a  monomania  and  he  found  solace 
in  it  for  the  poignant  loneliness  which 
came  to  him  because  of  his  ostracism.  It 
is  not  hard  for  a  simple-minded,  un- 
imaginative person  to  become  a  mono- 
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maniac  in  the  great,  wide,  heated  desert, 
especially  if  he  be  ostracized. 

Above  Crazy  Butt's  little  ranch, 
which  was  located  in  a  wide  canon, 
was  a  sheep  herder,  the  Wolf-Faced 
Man,  and  his  wife,  the  Rabbit-Faced 
Woman,  and  also  two  children,  one  of 
which  resembled  a  badger  and  the  other 
a  squirrel.  And  all  the  people  of  Canon 
City — in  each  one  he  had  discovered  a 
facial  resemblance  to  some  animal  and 
had  straightway  named  that  person  ac- 
cordingly. Every  day  and  many  times 
a  day,  and  always  in  the  same  order,  he 
reviewed  their  homologous  characteris- 
tics, all  the  while  gloating  over  his  dis- 
covery and  its  infallibility.  For  a  long 
period  of  time  Crazy  Butt  searched 
for  corroboration,  but  now,  slowly  and 
surely,  his  point  of  view  was  changing, 
and  he  began  to  hunt  more  industriously 
than  ever  for  the  exception.  He  had 
always  wanted  to  verify,  now  he  wanted 
to  disprove. 

On  a  fine  spring  morning  Crazy  Butt 
swung  himself  perfectly  into  the  saddle 
and  moved  off  down  the  canon  toward 
Canon  City.  The  turquoise  sky  was  as 
pure  and  clear  as  the  eyes  of  a  girl ;  rich, 
green  bunch-grass  gjew  thick  and  tall, 
wild  flowers — orange,  purple  and  white 
— grew  in  untamed  riot.  The  sides  of  the 
cation  were  madder  and  crimson  and 
ochre  and  looked  as  though  the  color 
had  been  put  on  thick,  as  with  a  palette- 
knife.  For  the  joys  of  these  things 
Tommy  had  located  in  the  canon,  but  he 
hadn't  seen  them  for  a  long  time  and 
didn't  now,  though  the  scene  changed 
with  the  variety  and  swiftness  of  a  kal- 
eidoscope. He  was  thinking;  would  he 
ever  find  a  face  to  which  he  couldn't 
give  a  name? 

Crazy  Butt  wanted  companionship. 
He  was  not  old  and  he  was  amiable,  and 
he  knew  that  a  poignant  something  was 
causing  him  to  wither  inwardly.  He 
wanted  to  talk  to  some  one,  he  wanted 
some  one  to  speak  to  him — to  say  any- 
thing at  all — and  to  lay  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  He  named  some  of  the  steers 
in  the  cafion  for  his  old  associates,  but 
when  he  would  try  to  draw  near  and 
converse,  the  steers  would  stare,  then  run 
away. 


Arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  canon,  he 
stopped  his  horse  and  shaded  bis  eyes 
with  his  arm  and  looked  long  in  every 
direction.  No  person  was  in  sight.  He 
moved  on  again.  The  heat  was  steady  and 
as  the  sun  went  higher  it  became  flagel- 
latous,  things  danced  in  it  like  fiends.  He 
spurred.his  horse  to  a  faster  pace.  Some 
prairie  dogs  watched  him  without  mov- 
ing, then  at  his  nearer  approach  they  ran 
down  holes  as  though  he  were  crazy, 
something  to  be  avoided.  Behind  some 
bunch-grass  and  hidden  by  it  was  a 
hole  into  which  the  horse  stepped,  throw- 
ing the  man  over  its  head.  Crazy  Butt 
heard  something  snap  and  felt  sand 
being  ground  into  his  face.  He  got  up 
slowly  and  saw  his  horse  struggling  and 
plunging  on  three  legs,  the  other  was 
broken  at  the  knee  and  was  flopping 
about. 

Crazy  Butt  was  a  kind-hearted  man 
and  his  sight  became  blurred  as  he  saw 
the  dumb  animal's  pain.  Slowly  he  drew 
his  Colt's,  for  he  was  a  slow-minded 
man,  and  slowly  he  took  aim  between 
two  pain -crazed  eyes.  The  report  went 
bellowing  up  the  canon  and  the  horse's 
eyes  took  on  a  grateful  look  as  the  light 
went  out  of  them. 

Tommy  was  alone.  He  was  doubly 
alone,  for  he  had  no  horse  within  twenty 
miles.  Even  the  prairie  dogs  remained 
out  of  sight.  The  man  shaded  his  eyes 
with  his  arm  and  looked  in  all  directions. 
Ihe  great,  heated,  desert  loneliness  had 
him  by  the  throat  and  he  was  looking 
for  something,  somebody,  anything  who 
would  speak  to  him.  Ahead  in  the 
dancing  heat,  away  off  toward  Cafion 
City,  was  a  cloud  of  dust.  It  came  closer 
and  after  a  long,  long  gaze.  Crazy  Butt 
saw  that  it  was  caused  by  two  mules  and 
a  covered  wagon ;  the  mules  looked  small 
as  rabbits.  He  continued  to  gaze  and 
presently  he  knew  that  it  was  a  strange 
outfit.  He  ran  toward  the  outfit,  swift- 
ly, kicking  up  billows  of  dust  in  his 
going.  The  sweat  streamed  into  his 
eyes  and  the  heat  caused  explosions  in 
his  head,  but  he  ran  on  till  the  outfit 
was  two  hundred  yards  away,  then  fifty. 
He  saw  a  strange  man  dragging  at  a 
Winchester  and  a  woman  behind  trying 
to  restrain  him.  Crazy  Butt  seized  hold 
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of  the  mules'  bridles  and  stood  panting. 

"What's  your  game,  stranger?"  called 
out  the  man,  who  was  still  struggling 
with  the  woman  for  possession  of  the 
Winchester.  Crazy  Butt  stood  with  re- 
ceptive senses,  without  replying.  Then  as 
the  man  gained  possession  of  the  Win- 
chester a  light  came  slowly  into  his  dirty, 
open  face  and  he  said  softly  and  slowly 
as  he  loosed  his  hold  of  the  mules: 
"You  're  the  Hawk-faced  Man:* 

"What  the  hell 's  up,  anyhow,  stran- 
ger ?"  said  the  man  with  the  Winchester. 

"I  had  to  kill  my  hoss — I  live  twenty 
mile  up  the  canon — I  need  meal  and 
meat — got  any  ? — I  got  money." 

"No,  haven't  got  any  to  spare,  but 
you  can  ride  if  you  can  keep  from  throw- 
in'  fits." 

Crazy  Butt  climbed  up  beside  the 
newcomer.  He  was  a  young  man,  clean 
and  intelligent  looking,  but  Tommy  saw 
that  he  bore  the  unmistakable  signs  of  a 
"lunger"  in  his  hollow  cheeks  and 
sunken  chest.  The  woman  had  retired 
to  the  rear  of  the  wagon  and  sat  with 
her  back  turned,  and  Crazy  Butt  was 
wondering.  He  could  wait,  she  might 
be  the  "exception";  anyway  he  would 
wait,  would  save  her,  would  enjoy  the 
anticipation,  for  rarely  could  he  feast 
his  hobby  on  two  strangers  in  one  day. 
and  he  would  save  one  of  them,  just  as 
some  people  will  hesitate  to  eat  an  edible 
that  is  fine  and  savory.  Here  was  a  man 
to  talk  to. 

Crazy  Butt  learned  that  Gene  Tracy 
had  given  uo  a  comfortable  life  in  the 
East  and  had  come  to  the  desert  to 
"rough  it"  for  his  health ;  he  was  newly 
married,  was  the  Hawk-faced  man.  Also 
he  was  looking  for  a  location  where  he 
could  start  a  small  ranch.  He  had  money 
to  buy  a  few  cattle.  Crazy  Butt  lis- 
tened with  all  his  faculties  open  wide 
and  he  answered  questions  slowly  and 
delightedly.  Here  was  some  one  to  talk 
to.  Crazy  Butt  moved  gradually 
along  the  seat  until  he  could  feel  the 
pressure  of  the  Hawk-faced  man's  body, 
then  he  sat  content,  feasting  on  compan- 
ionship and  gloating  over  this  last 
shrewd  move  which  gave  him  still  more 
companionship. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  place  where 


the  horse  lay  dead  with  one  leg  awry. 
Gene  Tracy  waited  while  Crazy  Butt 
secured  the  saddle  and  bridle  and  put 
them  into  the  rear  of  the  wagon.  There 
sat  the  woman.  She  was  young  and  fair- 
skinned  and  the  prettiest  little  woman 
that  Crazy  Butt  had  ever  seen.  She  was 
looking  at  the  stricken  horse  with  a  ten- 
der light  in  her  large  eyes.  Her  hair  was 
combed  back  smooth  showing  the  round 
contour  of  her  head,  and  hung  down  her 
back  in  two  heavy,  black  braids. 

"She  is  the  Dove-faced  woman,"  said 
Crazy  Butt,  reverently,  as  he  climbed 
back  into  the  wagon. 

After  much  talk.  Gene  Tracy  decided 
to  locate  at  the  mouth  of  the  canon. 
There  was  water  and  grass,  the  two  es- 
sentials. Tommy  was  happy.  He  would 
have  neighbors  now  and  the  loneliness 
would  n't  drive  him  crazy.  Butt  was  to 
help  with  the  "doby,"  he  insisted  upon 
it. 

Night  came  on  and  Tommy  started 
to  walk  up  the  canon  to  his  ranch- 
house.  Tracy  had  refused  him  meal  and 
meat  and  the  use  of  a  mule,  but  that 
did  n't  matter  to  Tommy,  though  such 
a  refusal  was  unprecedented  in  all  the 
land  about.  It  did  n't  matter  for  he  had 
someone  to  talk  to,  he  had  companion- 
ship, 

"Why,  Gene,"  said  the  little  woman, 
"what  a  shame  to  let  our  friend  go  that 
way.  We  've  two  sacks  of  meal  and  a 
plenty  of  meat  and  we  wont  need  the 
mule  before  morning.  Here,  Mr.  Butt, 
take  the  dun  mule,  he  's  the  better  sad- 
dler, and  here  's  some  meal  and  meat." 

Tracy  growled  something  into  the 
camp-fire  and  Tommy  stared.  His  won- 
derment was  boundless.  Here  was  a 
woman,  a  fine,  beautiful  woman,  with 
big,  tender,  patient  eyes  just  like  those 
of  a  dove,  being  kind  to  him  whonfi  peo- 
ple suspected,  called  crazy  and  shunned. 
He  took  the  mule  and  the  meal  and  the 
meat  without  a  word  and  started.  Then 
he  stopped  and  went  back  to  the  woman : 

"I  'd  fight  —  for  —  the— Dove-faced 
woman,"  he  said. 

And  from  that  time  Crazy  Butt 
worshiped  the  Dove-faced  woman.  She 
somehow  had  touched  the  deep,  hereto 
fore  unknown  wells  of  his  nature  and  he 
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began  to  be  very  happy.  He  began  again 
to  take  note  of  the  painted  canon  walls, 
the  polished  turquoise  sky  and  the  varied 
beauty  of  the  wild  flowers.  The  hobby 
began  to  suffer  neglect;  something 
larger,  finer,  deeper,  more  filling,  was 
taking  its  place.  He  knew  nothing  of 
psychological  processes,  he  knew  only 
that  he  worshiped  the  Dove-faced 
woman. 

Crazy  Butt  helped  with  the  "doby" 
and  with  the  corrals  and  in  many  other 
ways  saw  that  the  Tracys  were  estab- 
lished. He  sold  Tracy  cows  and  steers 
at  half  their  value  and  went  away  up  into 
the  mountains  after  vines  for  the  Dove- 
faced  woman  to  plant  at  her  window. 
He  taught  Tracy  to  rope  and  brand  and 
half  a  hundred  other  arts  of  ranch  life. 
And  all  the  while  he  was  worshiping  the 
Dove-faced  woman.  With  a  woman's 
understanding,  the  little  lady  knew  that 
she  was  being  worshiped  by  the  lonely 
man,  loved  with  a  dog-like  devotion. 

Then  one  day  came  the  crash  for 
Crazy  Butt.  Tracy  had  heard.  He 
had  talked  to  other  ranch-men  and  they 
had  all  told  him  that  Butt  was  crazy,  a 
suspect,  a  being  to  be  avoided.  He  told 
the  Dove-faced  woman  and  woman-like 
she  disbelieved.  She  said  that  'the  man 
was  good  and  honest,  and  the  Hawk- 
faced  man,  man-like,  put  what  he  had 
heard  up  against  a  woman's  intuitive  un- 
derstanding and  vowed  that  Butt  was 
crazy,  a  man  to  be  shunned,  and  that  he 
must  stay  off  the  place. 

Worship  must  find  an  outlet  in  some 
way  and  Tommy,  while  going  down  the 
canon,  picked  a  great  armful  of  Califor- 
nia poppies  for  the  Dove-faced  woman. 
He  knew  that  she  loved  them. 

The  Hawk-faced  man  went  out  to 
meet  him  and  when  he  was  close  enough 
to  draw  rein  he  said: 

"Butt,  you  must  stop  coming  onto  this 
place.  I  dont  want  to  give  you  any  of- 
fense and  I  dont  say  that  anything  is 
v/r-:  r.g,  but  you  're  too  free  with  my  wife. 
You  Ve  got  no  right  to  bring  her  flowers 
and  be  all  the  time  comin'  around  my 
place." 

Tommy's  eyes  widened,  and  slowly  an 
anguish  settled  over  his  face  as  his  dull 
understanding  grasped  the  man's  mean- 
ing. 


"You  dont  mean  that  for  shore,  do 
you,  Tracy?  I  wont  take  flowers  to  the 
Dove- faced  woman  if  you  says  no, — ^but 
you  ain't  shorely  goin*  to  stop  me  from 
comin*  at  all,  are  you?" 

"We  might  as  well  have  it  settled, 
Butt, — you  have  got  to  stop  coming  onto 
the  place.  You  're  a  suspect,  no  one  will 
associate  with  you,  you  're  crasy.  Go  on 
back." 

Tommy  sat  very  quiet  on  his  horse; 
slowly  the  full  meaning  came  to  him.  He 
was  to  be  stopped  from  coming.  The 
loneliness  was  to  come  again,  the  bitter, 
poignant,  implacable  loneliness  which 
had  almost  crushed  his  life  out — ^his  wor- 
ship was  to  be  stopped.  A  great,  white 
anger  slowly  crept  over  his  face.  He 
spoke  slowly: 

"Tracy,— you— go— to— hell."  Then 
he  rode  on  to  the  "doby,"  where  was  his 
shrine.  He  gave  the  poppies  to  the 
Dove-faced  woman,  who  took  them  and 
put  her  hands  on  Tommy's  shoulders. 

"Mr.  Butt,"  she  said,  "you  are  a  good 
man,  /  know  that  you  are  a  good  man, 
and  you  have  been  kind  and  good  to  me 
— to  us,  and  have  helped  us,  but  Gene  is 
headstrong  and  you  must  avoid  trouble 
with  him  for  my  sake.  Wont  you,  Mr. 
Butt?"  The  expression  on  the  man's 
face  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Dove-faced  woman.  "I  shall  consider 
you  as  my  friend  and  if  at  any  time  I 
ne^d  you  I  will  send  for  you.  Good-bye, 
Mr.  Butt." 

The  man  departed  from  his  shrine, 
and  a  great,  choking  something  blotted 
out  the  flowers  and  the  painted  walls  of 
the  canon  and  left  him  without  light.  As 
he  passed  the  corral,  the  Hawk-faced 
man  met  him  again.  He  held  a  Smith 
and  Wesson  .38  in  his  hand.  The  anger 
was  coming  over  Crazy  Butt  again, 
but  he  remembered  and  controlled  him- 
self. 

"Listen  here,  Tracy,"  he  said  slowly, 
"you  're  a  Hawk-faced  man  and  I  hate 
you.  I  'm  lonely  now — I  've  always 
been,  seems  like — you  're  a  hawk  and  I  'd 
kill  you  if  it  warn't  for  the  Dove-faced 
woman  there  in  the  *doby.'  I  hate  you. 
If  you  're  expectin'  to  kill  me  you  'd  bet- 
ter throw  that  there  purty  away  and  get  a 

Colt's  and  learn  to  shoot  a  lot now 

you — go — to — hell." 
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Crazy  Butt  rode  away.  He  was  like 
one  who  is  made  to  see  for  a  few 
moments  and  then  blinded  again. 

Always  he  worshiped  the  Dove-faced 
woman  from  afar.  His  worship  had  no 
way  of  expression  now  and  it  reacted, 
accentuating  his  misery.  He  hated  the 
Hawk-faced  man.  He  had  caused  the 
blindness,  he  had  stopped  the  worship. 
He  hated  him  with  the  silent,  wordless 
hate  of  a  monomaniac.  When  he  was 
compelled  to  pass  the  little  ranch  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canon  he  would  sometimes 
get  a  far-away  glimpse  of  the  Dove- 
faced  woman,  and  scwnetimes  he  would 
see  the  Hawk-faced  man  shooting  at  a 
board  the  size  of  a  man,  with  a  g^n  that 
had  the  "bark"  of  a  Colt's.  But  most  of 
the  time  he  remained  at  his  small  ranch, 
a  recluse,  a  man  shut  up  with  an  an- 
guish. 

He  became  morose  and  no  longer  took 
a  secret  pride  in  his  infallible  discovery. 
He  cast  it  aside  and  did  n't  care  about 
finding  the  "exception." 

On  one  of  his  infrequent  trips  to 
Canon  City  for  meat  and  meal  he  heard 
talk  of  "rustlers"  and  he  saw  that  people 
avoided  him  and  looked  at  him  with 
strange  suspicion  in  their  eyes.  On  his 
return  that  day  he  saw  a  thread 
of  smoke  tenuous  against  the  blue  sky. 
It  rose  straight  for  hundreds  of  feet  and 
then  became  blended  with  the  blue. 
Smoke  off  the  trail  means  something  in 
a  cattle  country,  and  without  any  con- 
scious determination  to  do  so.  Crazy 
Butt  turned  his  horse  and  rode  toward 
the  smoke.  He  rode  close  enough  to  see 
a  man  kneeling  over  a  yearling  with  a 
fire  beside.  He  recognized  the  Hawk- 
faced  man.  He  rode  back  to  the  trail 
without  having  been  seen. 

That  night  he  thought  a  long  time 
alone  in  his  cabin.  He  reasoned  with 
painful  slowness.  The  Hawk-faced  man 
was  "rustling."  The  penalty  for  "rustling" 
was  hanging.  He  had  seen  the  Hawk- 
faced  man  branding  another  man's  calf 
— he  could  tell  the  sheriff — the  sheriff 
would  then  hang  the  Hawk-faced  man — 
he  hated  the  Hawk-faced  man — 
but  he  was  the  husband  of  the  Dove- 
faced  woman  and  she  loved  him — if 
her  husband  were  hung  she  would  be  left 


alone.  God !  God !  he  didn  't  want  her  to 
be  lonelv  like  he  was — no,  he  wouldn't 
tell. 

Two  weeks  after  Crazy  Butt  had 
seen  Tracy  branding  another  man's  calf 
be  was  again  returning  irom  Cafwn 
City.  When  he  had  ridden  twenty  miles 
he  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  issue  from  the 
mouth  of  the  cafion.  Four  horsemen 
were  inside  the  cloud  of  dust.  After  a 
while  he  saw  that  it  was  the  sheriff  and 
two  deputies  and  the  Hawk-faced  man. 
The  latter  rode  in  the  center  and  his 
arms  were  tied  behind  him  at  the  elbows. 
So  they  had  finally  caught  the  Hawk- 
faced  man  and  he  would  be  hung  as  soon 
as  the  sheriff  had  found  a  tree  large 
enough  for  the  purpose.  Butt  saw  a  little 
white  "doby"  nestling  in  the  canon  just 
over  the  Hawk-faced  man's  shoulder. 
The  Dove-faced  woman  was  alone. 
Crazy  Butt  thought  hard  and  slowly. 
Then  he  drew  rein  in  front  of  the 
sheriff : 

"Sheriff,"  he  said  slowly  with  his  eyes 
on  the  "doby,"  "you-all  have  got  the 
wrong  man — I  reckon  I'm  the  man 
you  're  lookin'  for." 

"I  guess  not.  Butt,"  said  the  sheriff, 
"we  found  the  cattle  in  his  corral." 

"It 's  my  old  brand — the  one  I  sold 
Tracy — and  it 's  me  what  got  the  cattle. 
I  've  been  sellin'  'em  to  him  and  makin' 
out  like  they  had  been  runnin'  on  my 
range." 

"Ain't  that  what  I  been  tellin'  you  all 
the  time?"  said  the  Hawk-faced  man  in 
a  loud  voice. 

"Let 's  have  your  gun,  Butt,  I  reckon 
you  are  the  man.  I  've  suspected  you  for 
a  long  time  and  I  'd  got  you  anyhow. 
This  here  tenderfoot  ain't  got  sense 
enough  to  brand  no  cows,  turn  him 
loose." 

The  deputies  unbound  the  Hawk-faced 
man  and  he  rode  away.  Then  Butt's 
arms  were  tied  together  behind  at  the 
elbows  and  the  four  rode  slowly  ahead 
to  a  yucca  tree.  A  riata  was  adjusted 
around  Crazy  Butt's  neck  and  passed 
over  a  limb---he  kept  his  eyes  fastened 
on  the  little  "doby"  at  the  mouth  of  the 
canon.  At  a  motion  from  the  sheriff 
the  horse  which  Crazy  Butt  was  sit- 
ting en  was  led  from  under. 


SANDPIPKRS  AND  SURF   AT  LA  PUSH. 
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The  Night  Shift 


By  William  Leon  Dawson 


[HE  sun  is  master  of  the 
land,  but  the  moon  is 
mistress  of  the  sea.  Now, 
upon  land  all  proper 
bird  folk,  save  the  police 
force,  Owls,  Nighthawks, 
and  the  like,  tuck  head  under  wing  at 
sundown  and  commend  themselves  to 
sleep.  Not  so  upon  the  ocean.  Those 
who  venture  farthest  on  its  bosom  are 
most  deeply  loyal  to  the  queen  of  night. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  or  for  some  other 
as  whimsical,  that  the  Petrels,  the  Shear- 
waters, and  some  of  the  Auklets  belong 
to  the  night  shift.  They  are  by  no  means 
idle  by  day,  but  whatever  the  activities 
of  the  bright  hours  have  been,  the  birds 
are  stirred  to  new  life  when  the  shades 
of  evening  fall. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  nesting 
season,  w^hen  these  birds  resort  to  land, 
or  to  the  waif  islands  which  are  still 
called  land  by  courtesy.  Under  cover  of 
the  night  these  children  of  the  sea  hold 
high  carnival  about  their  chosen  fast- 
nesses, but  as  dawn  approaches,  the  terms 
of  some  ancient  compact  hurry  them  off 
to  sea  again,  and  the  sun  never  knows 


them  save  as  specks  upon  the  vasty  deep. 
There  is  sorhething  uncanny  about 
this  secret  traffic.  We  are  plain  people 
of  the  day  and  it  gives  us  an  eerie  feel- 
ing when  we  learn  that  these  pixies  make 
free  with  our  domain  nightly  and  are  off 
again  without  "by  your  leave"  or  "thank 
you."  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  spy  upon 
them  and  learn  the  nature  of  their  mys- 
teries. Or,  perchance  we  may  weave  a 
counter  spell  and  catch  a  fairy  in  the 
flesh. 

The  Cave  Dzvellers  of  Destruction. 

Destruction  Island,  unlike  most  of  the 
Olympiades,  is  not  a  stubborn  remnant  of 
some  rocky  headland,  but  is  rather  a  de- 
tached fragment  of  a  valley  floor;  in 
fact,  a  chip  of  the  prosy  mainland  block 
four  miles  distant.  It  owes  its  preserva- 
tion to  a  series  of  outlying  reefs,  grim 
bones  from  which  the  sea  has  stripped 
the  flesh,  and  is  itself  a  phase  of  dissolu- 
tion. On  this  account  the  top  is  level 
while  its  sides  are  fresh-cut  and  steep, 
although  a  brave  luxuriance  of  vegeta- 
tion serves  to  retard,  as  it  disguises,  the 
progress  of  decay. 
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LIGHTHOUSE   AND  SIREN    FROM    REEFS    WEST,    DESTRUCTION    ISLAND. 


About  this  island  of  sixty  acres  gather 
a  few  memories  of  the  human ;  a  tragedy 


* 


A    TYPICAL   ENTRANCE   TO    RHINOCEROS 
AUKLBT   BURROW. 


of  discovery ;  a  shipwreck  or  two :  and 
latterly,  the  brave,  lonesome  life  of  light- 
keepers.  But  these  are  matters  of  two 
centuries,  a  mere  yesterday.  Drop  down 
behind  the  sea  wall,  out  of  sight  of  the 
friendly  lighthouse,  and  you  could  for- 
get that  men  ever  lived.  Nor  would  you 
suspect  what  is  the  real  interest,  the 
historically  continuous  interest  of  this 
spot — by  day.  It  is  the  home  of  ten 
thousand  Rhinoceros  Auklets  (Cero 
rhhtca  monoccraUi).  They  are  the  cave 
dwellers  of  Destruction. 

Late  in  April  the  Auklets,  stirred  by  a 
common  impulse,  muster  from  the  wide 
seas  and  move  upon  Destruction  by 
night.  If  there  has  been  any  scouting, 
or  premature  development  work,  it  has 
been  carried  on  by  night  only  and  has 
escaped  observation.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
point  of  honor  among  the  Auklets  never 
to  appear  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
colony  by  day.  At  the  tribal  home-com- 
ing, the  keepers  tell  us,  there  is  a  great 
hubbub.  If  the  location  be  a  brushy  hill- 
side, the  birds  upon  arrival  crash  into 
the  bushes  like  meteors  and  take  chances 
of  a  braining.  Upon  the  ground,  they 
first  argue  with  old  neighbors  about 
boundaries.  If  growls  and  barks  and 
parrot-like  shrieks  mean  anything^,  there 
are  some  differences  of  opinion  discov- 
ered. Perhaps  also  the  details  of  matri- 
mony have  not  all  been  arranged,  and 
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there  is  much  questioning  followed  by 
screaming  avowal. 

Gradually,  however,  order  emerges 
from  chaos  and  the  birds  set  to  work 
with  a  will,  renovating  the  old  home  or 
driving  new  tunnels  in  the  loam,  sand, 
clay,  or  even  "hardpan."  The  burrows 
are  usually  five  to  eight  feet  in  length 
and  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  termi- 
nating in  a  dome-shaped  chamber  a  foot 
or  more  across  and  seven  or  eight  inches 
high.  Each  tunnel  has  a  branch,  or  blind 
alley,  which,  presumably,  is  occupied  by 
the  male  during  the  honeymoon.  For 
lining  the  nuptial  chamber  boasts  noth- 
ing more  pretentious  than  a  few  dead 
sallal  leaves  or  a  handful  of  dried 
grasses. 

The  amount  of  labor  involved  in  this 
home-delving  is  very  considerable.  My 
guide  once  took  an  egg  from  a  tunnel 
driven  ten  feet  straight  into  a  clay  bank ; 
and  I  followed  another  through  sand  to 
a  depth  of  fifteen  feet  only  to  find  it 
empty.  This  last,  I  take  it,  was  the  work 
of  a  jilted  suitor,  venting  his  feeling  by 
showing  her  what  a  fine  house  she  might 
have  had. 

When  the  female  begins  to  brood  her 
single  egg,  the  male  spends  his  days  at 
sea,  returning  after  nightfall  to  feed  his 


MOTHER   RHINO  AT   HOME. 

mate,  and,  it  may  be,  to  exchange  places 
with  her.  The  Indians  take  advantage 
of  this  habit  to  catch  the  birds,  which 
they  account  good  eating.  Having  first 
selected  a  populous  neighborhood,  they 
thrust  grass  into  a  set  of  contiguous 
burrows,  pressing  it  in  to  arm's  .length, 
for  the  purpose  of  detaining  the  return- 
ing bird  later  in  the  evening.  At  nine 
o'clock,  or  such  a  matter,  they  post  them- 
selves in  the  gathering  gloom  to  watch 


BAD  TBMPBB. 
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THE  QUILBUTB  NEEDLES.   INCLUDING  DHDOYDATZACHTAHL. 


their  traps,  secreting  themselves,  if  need 
be,  in  the  bushes.  The  colony  is  silent 
now,  but  presently  there  is  a  whirr  of 
wings,  a  dark  object  strikes  the  bank 
and  disappears.  Instantly  the  watchful 
native  closes  the  entrance  of  the  burrow 
and  seizes  the  confused  Auklet  from  be- 
hind. It  is  creepy  business ;  and  not  less 
so  now  that  the  whole  scene  is  lit  up  by 
the  accusingly  benignant  eye  of  the  light- 
house. However,  one  may  be  pardoned 
a  strictly  psychological  study,  even  in 
robbing  a  hen-roost. 

An  Auklet  hen  discovered   upon  her 


nest  has  all  the  defiant  virtue  of  her  sex 
and  calling.  The  one  figured  herewith 
was  sitting  upon  nothing  at  all,  not  even 
a  clam-shell ;  but  neither  is  that  original 
with  the  Auklet.  She  is  quite  ready  to 
peck,  too,  and  a  glove  is  to  be  recom- 
mended for  these  "psychological 
studies."  When  given  her  freedom,  the 
Auklet  invariably  pitches  headlong  down 
the  declivity,  barely  clearing  the  vege- 
tation, until  she  reaches  the  level  of  the 
water;  whereupon,  she  flees  away  with 
swift,  even  stroke,  about  a  foot  above 
the  surface,  until  lost  to  sight. 


VIEW  SOUTH   FROM  THE  PETREL  ROCK. 
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In  June  the  chick  hatches,  a  child  of 
night;  and  he  is  appropriately  clad  in 
a  suit  of  slaty-black  down.  He  has  no 
desire  to  see  the  light,  least  of  all  as  pre- 
pared for  him  by  pick  and  shovel.  He 
feels  quite  ill  at  ease  when  exposed  and 
spends  his  entire  time  shifting  about 
restlessly  in  the  end  of  a  burrow  remain- 
ing to  him,  and  searching  in  his  soul 
why  he  may  not  find  greater  privacy. 

The  children  of  the  night  shift  are  all 
alike  in  this:  that  they  love  darkness 
rather  than  light.  That  this  was  not  al- 
ways true  of  the  Rhinoceros  Auklet  we 
have  curious  evidence,  in  the  shape  of 


still  persisting  in  faint  lines  of  umber, 
and  in  subdued  shell-markings,  or  under 
tints,  of  lavender  and  lilac.  These,  to 
the  ornithologist,  are  eloquent  of  a  time 
ages  ago  before  the  race  went  moon  mad. 

A  Buried  City. 

But  if  we  guess  truly  that  once  the 
Auklet  mother  was  not  ashamed  to  nurse 
in  public,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Kaed- 
ing  Petrel,  whose  eggs  of  crystalline 
whiteness  boast  only  occasionally  a  ring 
of  tiny  chestnut  specks  about  the  larger 
end  ?  We  shall  decline  to  answer  for  the 
degree  of  their  antiquity. 


THE  MITERED  SPHINX,    ROCK   OFF  TBALWHIT  HEAD. 


the  coloring  of  the  egg.  Viewed  in  the 
large,  the  purpose  of  pigmentation  is 
protective.  The  egg  of  the  gull,  exposed 
to  the  full  glare  of  day,  is  dark  colored, 
and  so  splashed  and  blotched  with 
brownish  blacks  that  it  blends  admirably 
with  its  surroundings  of  dead  grasses 
and  dun  rocks,  and  is  thus  lost  to  hos- 
tile view.  But  when  a  species  begins  to 
forsake  the  open,  and  there  is  no  longer 
need  of  heavy  pigmentation,  the  egg 
tends  to  revert  to  the  primitive  white; 
that  is,  to  unpigmented  calcium  carbon- 
ate. Now,  in  the  case  of  the  Rhinoceros 
Auklet's  eggy  we  find  traces  of  an  an- 
cient color  pattern,  undoubtedly  heavy. 


A  nesting  colony  of  these  strange 
night  birds  exists  on  Dhuoyuatzachtahl, 
one  of  the  Quileute  Needles,  a  group  of 
picturesque  rocks  lying  to  southward 
from  La  Push.  This  rock  is  about  a 
hundred  feet  high,  precipitous  upon 
three  sides,  but  sloping  and  climbable 
from  the  south.  The  top  has  an  area 
of  something  over  an  acre  and  is  rather 
unique  for  the  abundance  and  uniformity 
of  a  rank  grass  which  occupies  the 
greater  portion  centrally.  This  grass 
has  a  triangular  blade;  t.  e.,  one  with  a 
stout,  projecting  midrib;  and  grows  to  a 
height  of  two  and  a  half  feet,  its  roots 
being  imbedded  in  a  covering  of  its  own 
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ADULT  KAEDINO  PBTRELR. 

Very    Difficult    to    Photograph    Because    of    Their 

Excessive   Dread   of   Exposure. 

waste  to  a  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches 
more.  Circling  all  around  this  central 
area  of  "saw  grass**  is  a  broad  border 
of  turf;  while  a  narrow  stretch  of 
dwarfed  salmon-berry  bushes  occupies 
the  extreme  crest  of  the  islet  upon  the 
north. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  a  visit  one  July 
day  our  attention  was  immediately 
called  to  the  tiny  entrances  of  the  Petrel 
burrows  in  the  turf.  Not  unlike  gopher 
holes  they  were,  save  that,  betwixt  the 
heavy  rains  and  the  luxuriant  wire  grass, 
nearly  all  trace  of  excavated  material 
had  been  removed.  The  tunnels,  more- 
over, did  not  drive  straight  in,  but 
sought  only  to  pierce  through  the  turf, 


AN  UNUSUALLY  BLABORATB  PETREL  N»T. 


whence  they  proceeded  to  a  distance  of 
two  or  three  feet  under  the  stout  pro- 
tection of  the  interlacing  grass  roots. 
One  could  thus  insert  an  arm  and  rip 
up  the  turf  far  enough  to  make  inven- 
tory of  the  contents. 

Most  of  the  nests  at  this  season  con- 
tained a  single  fluffy  black  youngster, 
but  whatever  its  age  one  parent  was  in- 
variably found  in  the  burrow  with  it. 
When  seized,  the  adult  bird  appears  sick 
with  fear,  and  hastens  to  eject  a  thim- 
bleful of  an  ill-smelling,  oily  fluid.  The 
bird  dreads  being  dragged  forth  to  the 
light,  and  will  thrust  its  head,  ostrich 
fashion,  into  some  promising  nook  of  the 
hand  rather  than  attempt  flight.  If 
placed  upon  the  ground  it  will  usually 
poke  about  the  grass  in  a  near-sighted 
way  looking  for  a  hole,  and  it  does  not 
scruple  to  invade  the  home  of  a  neigh- 
bor rather  than  remain  under  surveil- 
lance. When  released  in  the  air  the 
Petrel  appears  dazed,  but  manages  to 
make  off  with  a  flickering,  bat-like 
flight  over  the  rock  side  and  seaward, 
always  seaward. 

After  having  waded  through  the  heav- 
ily grassed  portion  of  the  island  once  or 
twice,  the  thought  occurred  to  us  that 
there  might  possibly  be  Petrels  there. 
Judge  of  our  surprise,  however,  when 
we  found  the  vegetable  mold  a  perfect 
labyrinth  of  Petrel  burrows.  So  light 
was  the  accumulation  in  density  (once 
the  growing  blades  were  penetrated), 
and  so  abundant  the  birds,  that  one  had 
only  to  dig  with  the  hands,  dog-fashion, 
and  birds  and  eggs  and  young  were  the 
invariable  result.  The  whole  half-acre 
of  grass  proper  seemed  a  seething  mass 
of  Petrels.  Yet  from  all  that  host  not 
a  sound  to  betray  their  presence.  The  sun 
shone  calmly  and  the  breeze  breathed  be- 
nignly. Nothing  disturbed  the  serenity 
of  the  day,  save  the  restless  quaverings 
of  the  always  hostile  gulls.  There  was 
nothing  to  indicate  that  beneath  our  feet 
lay  a  buried  city ;  not  once  populous  and 
now  deserted,  but  at  that  very  moment 
teeming  with  life — a  city  of  storm  waifs, 
gathered  from  an  expanse  of  a  thousand 
watery  leagues;  a  city  perhaps  more 
populous  than  any  other  colony  of  the 
class  Aves  within  the  limits  of  Washing- 
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ton,  sitting  silent  where  the  eye  saw  only 
waving  grass.  The  promise  of  the  situa- 
tion so  wrought  upon  us  that  we  deter- 
mined to  return  at  evening  some  time 
later,  and  did  so  on  the  twenty-third  of 
the  month. 

We  arrived,  a 
party  of  three,  at  a 
little  after  nine 
o'clock,  provided 
with  matches,  bed- 
ding and  drinking 
water,  and  pre- 
pared to  spend  the 
night.  We  found 
the  island  still  si- 
lent. But  we  used 
the  remaining  mo- 
ments of  the  twi- 
light to  further  de- 
termine the  limits 
of  the  colony;  and 
we  found  that  the 
Petrels  occupied 
even    the    brush 


A    CASSIN    ADKLET    BURROW    ON    CARROLL, 
This  Tuonel  Ran  Seven  Feet  Through  a   Maze  of 
RooU. 


patch  at  the  crest  of  the  island,  with 
their  burrows  ramifying  through  the 
maze  of  stubborn  roots.  At  about  ten 
o'clock  the  first  note  was  sounded — from 
the  ground.  In  quality  like  a  tiny  cock- 
erell,  in  accent  like  a  glib  paroquet,  came 
the  cry,  "Petteret- 
teretterell,  etteret- 
teretterell/'  The 
second  phrase  is 
slightly  fainter 
than  the  first,  and 
is  therefore,  just 
suggestively,  a  n 
echo  of  it.  After 
ten  minutes,  or 
such  a  matter,  one 
sounded  in  the  air. 
By  -  and  -  by  came 
another  and  an- 
other. And  so  the 
matter  grew,  until 
by  eleven  p.  m.  the 
air  was  a-flutter 
with    sable    wings 
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and  the  island  a-hum  with  t's  and  r's 
and  Vs. 

This  hour  may  be  taken  as  being  as 
nearly  typical  as  any,  although  the  pace 
was  more  furious  at  one  o'clock  when 
we  roused  for  another  observation.  We 
had  spread  our  blankets  in  the  center  of 
the  grass  field,  regretful  of  the  fact  that 
the  portion  of  the  population  under  us 
must  go  supperless  for  that  night.  The 
air  was  full  at  all  times  of  circling  birds, 
at  least  several  hundred,  probably  several 
thousand.     They   flew   about   excitedly, 


time  to  time  the  rolling  cackle  which  is 
the  accompaniment  of  activity;  while 
from  the  ground  itself  came  an  attend- 
ant chorus  of  cries.  Taken  altogether 
there  were  certainly  thousands,  possibly 
tens  of  thousands,  of  birds  in  motion, 
and  the  total  effect  of  the  rustling  and 
the  cackling,  or  crowing,  was  a  dainty 
uproar  of  huge  proportions,  a  never-to- 
be-forgotten  babel  of  strange  sounds. 
And  in  this  fairy  tumult  not  the  least 
element  was  the  peeping  and  whining 
of  chicks,  both  tended  and  untended. 


A  FIND  ON  ALEXANDER. 

Cassin    Auklets.    Adult    and    Young.      Tho    Casain'  Auklet.    Like    Uie    Petrel.    Will    Hare 

Nothing  to  Do  With   Her  Chick  in  the  Open. 


much  more  nimbly  than  in  the  day  time, 
but  still  erratically,  for  they  incessantly 
clashed  wings  with  their  fellows,  and 
now  and  then  succeeded  in  knocking 
each  other  down  into  the  grass.  Again 
and  again  they  grazed  our  heads  or  col- 
lided with  us  outright;  for  we  seemed  to 
pass  unnoticed  in  that  giddy  whirl. 
Those  which  flew  about  uttered  from 
time  to  time  the  characteristic  cry,  but 
those  a-wing  were  a  small  proportion  of 
the  total  number  in  evidence.  The  grass 
swarmed  with  birds,  some  working  their 
way  down  through  to  the  burrows,  the 
others   struggling  out,  all  giving  from 


While  the  characteristic  cry  is  as 
given  above,  it  was  not  infrequently  ab- 
breviated to  ''Petteretterell,  etteretterell" 
shorter  by  four  syllables.  This  was  the 
only  adult  sound  heard,  except  a  rolling 
call  rendered  staccato  in  r's  and  I's,  and 
coming  apparently  from  some  absurd 
little  corporal  strutting  and  challenging 
at  the  mouth  of  his  burrow.  These 
p,  t,  r,  I  notes  are  instantly  suggestive  of 
the  bird's  name,  and  if  the  notes  of  other  ^ 
Petrels  resemble  this  one,  I  should  un- 
hesitatingly say  that  the  name  is  imita- 
tive, and  that  the  classical  explanation 
of    "Little     Peter    walking    upon    the 
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waves"     (Lat.    Petrellus)    is  ingenious 
but  improbable. 

At  four  o'clock  the  volume  of  sound 
had  subsided,  and  not  above  a  dozen 
flitting  forms  were  seen;  while  by  six 
o'clock  the  last  of  these  bread  winners 
of  the  night  shift  had  passed  to  sea, 
leaving  their  wives  and  babies  to  another 
day  of  rest. 

Kwoahl-la,  the  Hungry  One. 

Returning  early  in  June  of  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  we  found  that  the 
Petrels  were  just  beginning  to  lay.  But 
in  every  burrow  which  lacked  an  egg 
we  found  two  Petrels.  This  benedict, 
then,  is  no  roysterer,  spending  Ris 
nights  (days)  out  and  leaving  his  young 
wife  to  the  cold  consolation  of  bare 
walls;  not  he.  Day  by  day,  rather,  he 
comforts  her,  and  awaits  patiently  and 
hopefully  the  coming  of  that  crystalling 
miracle  whose  appearance  means  to  him 
henceforth  busy  days  and  still  more 
strenuous  nights. 

We  were  taking  the  oological  tempe- 
rature of  the  island  and  had  repaired  to 
the  saw-grass  area,^when  the  professor 
held  up  an  egg  three  times  larger  than 
ordinary,  and  modestly  asked  if  that 
were  a  Petrel's.  "I  should  say  not,"  the 
bird-man  cried ;  whereupon  the  professor 
returned  to  the  burrow  and  drew  forth 
the  owner  of  the  egg,  a  strange,  foreign- 
looking  bird  with  leaden  plumage  above, 
white  under-parts,  and  a  gray-green  eye, 
which  blinked  and  stared  like  that  of  a 
Czech  caught  smuggling.  It  was  a  Cas- 
sin  Auklet  (Ptychoramphus  aleuticus), 
the  Kwoahl-la,  of  which  the  Quileutes 
had  been  telling  me;  and  it  was  only  in 
this  random  fashion  that  the  bird  was 
added  to  the  list  of  breeding  sea-fowl 
along  the  coast  of  Washington. 

The  reason  for  previous  oversight  was 
not  far  to  seek,  for  Cassin's  is  an  early 
bird  and  most  of  the  burrows  held 
young  while  the  Petrels  were  only  be- 
ginning to  lay.  They  are,  moreover,  de- 
sultory breeders,  for  fresh  eggs  may  be 
found  in  burrows  alongside  of  those  con- 
taining young  two-thirds  grown.  We 
afterward  found  them  under  widely 
varying  conditions  upon  Alexander 
Island  and  Habaaht-aylch,  but  gleaned 
scant  information  as  to  their  habits,  by 


day.  On  this  account,  therefore,  it  was 
determined  to  visit  Dhuoyuatzachtahl 
upon  the  evening  of  June  17. 

The  wind  had  been  blowing  hard  all 
day  and  at  evening  the  white-maned 
seneschals  which  guard  the  rock,  still 
shook  their  h^ads  ominously.  But  we 
landed  without  other  mishap  than  the 
loss  of  our  drinking  water.  We  swarmed 
up  the  rock  like  schoolboys,  spread  blan- 
kets, dismissed  the  Indians,  and  settled 
down  to  the  enjoyment  of  another  long 
night  with  the  birds. 

Settling  to  the  blankets  with  eyes 
which  abjured  sleep  was  like  sinking 
upon  the  cushions  at  Grand  Opera,  box 
A.  To  be  sure  we  are  a  little  early,  but 
no  matter.  The  performance  is  sure  to 
begin  on  time.  Meanwhile  we  will  look 
at  the  lights.  The  night  is  moonless,  but 
so  clear  as  to  permit  a  rare  companion- 
ship of  signals,  grateful  on  that  lone- 
some coast.  To  the  southward  gleams 
the  Destruction  Island  light,  as  bright 
as  the  lamp  of  a  near  neighbor.  To  the 
north  some  twenty  miles  the  twinkling 
masts  of  the  Umatilla  lightship  appear, 
while,  mirabile  dictu,  as  far  again  may 
be  seen  the  intermittent  flash  of  old 
Tatoosh,  the  welcome  Pharos  of  the 
Northwest.  To  eastward  the  lights  of 
the  Indian  village  blinked  sleepily.  To 
westward  and  barely  discernible,  a  pass- 
ing steamer.  Above — but  I  may  not  tell 
the  stars.  Beneath — ah,  yes  beneath, 
lay  a  sea  of  potential  fire,  lightless  when 
unhindered,  but  flashing  into  a  sudden 
fury  of  phosphorescence  wherever  the 
reefs  opposed  it.  All  about  us  and  be- 
low lay  rocks  and  reefs  uncounted,  black 
and  somber  save  as  kindled  momentarily 
by  the  lucent  flickerings  of  the  surf. 

The  stage  setting  is  perfect,  down  to 
the  footlights.  Now  for  the  orchestra: 
Petteretteretterell,  etteretteretterell  —  it 
is  the  tap-tap  of  the  conductor  calling 
the  island  to  attention.  Soon  ghostly 
forms  steal  about  as  on  that  other  night. 
Voice  answers  voice  as  each  moment 
flies.  The  flitting  shadows  become  a 
throng  and  the  chorus  a  tumult. 

But  in  the  grand  melange  there  is  a 
new  note.  A  quaint,  burring  croak  wells 
up  from  the  grounds-elfish,  grewsome, 
portentious.  The  Cassin  Auklets  are 
waking   up.     Heard   alone,   the   Auklet 
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chorus  reminds  one  of  a  frog  pond  in  full 
cry.  As  one  gives  attenticm  to  an  indi- 
vidual performer,  however,  and  seeks 
to  locate  him  in  his  burrow,  the  mystery 
and  strangeness  of  it  grows.  The  vocal- 
ist is  complaining  bitterly  oi^  we  know 
not  what  wrongs.  We  must  be  within 
three  feet  of  the  noise  as  we  stoop  at 
the  burrow's  mouth.  The  volume  of  it  is 
ear-filling,  yet  its  source  seems  furlongs 
off.  Now  it  is  like  the  squealing  of  a 
pig  in  a  distant  slaughter-pen.  We  lift 
our  heads  and  the  stockyards  are  reeling 
with  the  prayers  and  cries  of  a  thousand 
victims.  And  now  the  complaint  falls 
into  a  cadence :  "Let  meee  out,  let  me-e'e 
out,  let  me  out."  A  thousand  dolorous 
voices  take  up  the  chorus.  The  uproar 
gets  upon  the  nerves.  Is  this  a  bird  lu- 
natic asylum?  Have  we  stumbled  upon 
an  avian  mad  house  here  in  the  lone 
Pacific?  And  are  these,  the  inmates, 
appealing  to  the  moon,  their  absent  mis- 
tress ? 


Nay,  rather,  it  is  the  eternal  infant 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  elemental  hunger 
we  hear ;  and  we  are  powerless  to  answer. 
Oh,  the  unwearying  importunity  of  the 
hungry  child!  Earth  nor  heaven  shall 
forget  him  while  he  draws  the  breath  of 
want.  Listen,  ocean,  and  hearken  ye  still 
spaces,  ''Let  me  eat,  let  me  eat,  let  me 
eatt"  Anxious  fathers  and  distraught 
mothers  hurry  to  and  fro  under  the  lash 
of  the  myriad  hunger  cry.  There  are 
some  sounds  of  satisfaction  here  and 
there,  but  they  are  drowned  in  the  uni- 
versal shout.  Hour  after  hour  goes  by 
and  still  the  fury  of  demand  increases. 
Fast  and  faster  whirls  the  ministering 
host.  High  and  higher  rolls  the  tu- 
mult— 

Meester  Dawson!  Hello!  Meester 
Dawson  1  Why — ^why — it 's  California 
down  there  in  the  canoe — and  the  sun  is 
an  hour  high.  A  lone  Puffin  quits  his 
post  and  the  Gulls  begin  to  quaver — but 
Kwoahl-la,  where  is  he? 


A  Summer  Dawn  in  Oregon 


By  Camilla  RingKoute 


Slow  perishes  the  night ;  pale  comes  the  day. 
Dim  dies  the  shadow  deepest,  splendid  Hood 
Responds  to  shafts  of  gold — where  lately  stood 
Stem  night — a  pilgrim,  since  released,  in  grey. 
A  thousand  sweets  from  rose  and  new  mown  hay 
Revive  the  sleeping  heart;  if  Heaven  should 
Restore  fair  Eden — lost,  breathes  none  who  could 
Exclude  yon  lark,  to  sing  his  soul  away. 

Faint  Heart!  See,  day  has  come  across  the  fields, 
Let  sodden  yesterdays,  devoid  of  Hope, 
Dissolve  their  aching  pangs,  converted  tears 
Flush  brow  inspired ;  rise  up  where  yields 
Despair  to  eager  Life,  brace  self  to  cope 
A  brave,  new  world — the  West ! — down  through  the  years. 


A  Humorist  in  Business 

By  Elwood  S.  Brown 


JLACKDON  BRENT  was 
a  rising  humorist.  Edi- 
tors of  distinction  sought 
his  work  with  avidity  and 
he  commanded  a  price 
averaging  nearly  ten  cents 
per  word.  He  wrote  with  remarkable 
facility  and  spontaneous  naturalness  and 
his  humor  was  of  the  popular  kind.  Oc- 
casional touches  of  biting  satire  mixed 
with  a  lively  irrepressible  wit  of  the  side- 
splitting sort  gave  him  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic following.  His  writing  was  of 
the  positive  on-the-surface  kind  that 
fairly  strikes  a  person  and  compels 
ready  response. 

Brent  suggested  a  wide-awake  busi- 
ness man  rather  than  a  genius  of  wit. 
He  was  comfortably  stout  and  gave 
forth  an  air  of  intense  prosperity.  Bright, 
snapping,  dark  eyes,  jovial  mouth  and 
an  air  of  the  happy-go-lucky  good  fellow 
gave  him  a  most  welcome  and  engaging 
appearance.  Brent  looked  and  talked  as 
he  wrote.  His  personality  was  as  strik- 
ing as  his  work. 

In  time,  as  is  often  the  case  with  ac- 
tive, creative  writers,  Brent  threatened 
to  exhaust  his  field  of  knowledge  and 
experience.  With  ten  books  published 
and  innumerable  short  stories,  articles 
and  satires  to  his  credit,  he  decided  to 
stop  for  a  period  and  get  new  material 
for  still  keener  work.  The  game  of  busi- 
ness appealed  to  him  strongly  and  he 
determined  to  plunge  in.  The  popular 
method  would  be  incognito. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  de- 
cide upon  the  occupation.  Here  was  a 
chance,  glorious  in  possibilities,  to  test 
that  beautifully  treated  situation  of  a 
man  seeking  work.  Blackdon  Brent,  full 
well  knowing  his  abilities,  felt  that  he 
could  easily  qualify  in  any  branch  of 
business  he  might  endeavor  to  master. 
After    much    thought    he    decided    his 


maiden  attempt  should  be  something  in 
connection  with  the  printing  business. 
Accordingly  he  decided  to  call  upon  the 
Consolidated  Printing  House. 

He  was  met  at  the  door  by  that  shrewd 
ferreter  of  "undesirables,"  the  head 
clerk. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  asked  the 
clerk,  attentively. 

"I  wish  to  speak  with  the  manager  of 
the  place." 

"About  some  printing?"  the  clerk 
asked  smilingly. 

"No,  I  am  seeking  a  position,  and  wish 
very  much  to  become  connected  with  you 
people." 

"I  am  very  sorry,  but  we  are  letting 
go,  rather  than  taking  on  men  at  present. 
There  is  no  vacancy." 

Blackdon  Breht,  humorist,  felt  a  surge 
of  indignation.  He  was  used  to  being 
sought  after  and  the  dismissal  by  a  mere 
clerk,  an  understrapper,  would  not  do 
for  a  single  instant.  Accordingly  he 
spoke  in  a  quick,  irritated  tone : 

"I  want  to  speak  to  the  manager  about 
it,  and  at  once." 

"The  manager  cannot  see  you.  Good 
day,"  and  the  clerk  turned  on  his  heel, 
leaving  the  humorist  in  a  state  of  irri- 
tated mortification.  His  search  for  ma- 
terial in  the  business  field  was  begin- 
ning with  an  auspicious  opening. 

Next  he  tried  the  firm  of  Bond  & 
Bond,  bookbinders.  His  good  appear- 
ance secured  him  admission  into  the 
manager's  office,  where  Mr.  Bond,  St.,  a 
crusty,  abrupt,  but  kind-hearted  man, 
held  forth  in  regal  bluntness.  He  was 
moderately  rich;  he  cared  not  a  jot  for 
good  appearances ;  his  time  was  the  vital 
point  to  him  and  he  valued  it  at  so  many 
dollars  per  minute. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  asked 
shortly. 

"I  desire  very  much  to  become  con- 
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nected  with  your  firm  in  a  responsible — " 
*  "What  can  you  do  ?"  the  rich  man  shot 
out  quickly.  Bond  was  worth  perhaps 
a  third  of  a  million. 

Blackdon  Brent  had  not  carefully  gone 
over  this  point.  He  had  vaguely  thought 
the  employer  would  suggest  things  for 
him  to  do.  He  was  out,  moreover,  for 
experiences,  and  they  were  rapidly  flock- 
ing to  him. 

"I  believe  I  can  read  proof  in  a  satis- 
factory way."    He  was  thinking.quickly. 

"Believe? — dont  you  know?" 

"Yes,  I  know." 

"Well,  I  dont  need  any  proof-readers 
right  now.    What  else  can  you  do?" 

It  was  a  simple  little  question,  but 
more  tragic  than  humorous.  Brent  was 
forced  to  think  rapidly.  His  keen  mind 
was  so  absorbed  in  the  literary  possibili- 
ties of  the  situation  that  it  took  him 
slightly  longer  than  the  imperative  Mr. 
Bond  desired. 

"Can't  you  talk?"  he  thundered. 
"Dont  act  like  a  mummy.  My  time  is 
worth  five  dollars  a  minute.  You  have 
taken  three  minutes  already." 

Brent  was  considering  drawing  fif- 
teen dollars  from  his  pocket  to  pay  for 
the  consumption,  when  Mr.  Bond  can- 
noned out  six  sharp  suggestions. 

"Bookkeep,  collect,  estimate,  sell,  fore- 
man, manage,  what — ?" 

The  humor  of  the  situation  struck 
Brent  very  forcibly  and  he  decided  upon 
a  perilous  course. 

"I  can  manage  your  business  for  you," 
he  said  calmly. 

"You  —  can — manage — ^my — ^business, 
can  you  ?  Well,  let 's  see.  I  '11  give  you 
ten  minutes  to  make  this  estimate.  Take 
down  these  notes:  2,000  books,  160 
pages,  70  lb.  Antique,  10  point,  cloth  vel- 
lum, gold  stamping.  Run  in  16s.  Figure 
stock  at  seven  cents,  make  ready  at  four 
dollars  a  form,  and  press  work  at  $1.50 
per  m.  Now  get  busy."  And  the  rich 
bookbinder  plunged  into  his  work. 

Blackdon  Brent  felt  that  he  was  get- 
ting experiences  "right  off  the  reel."  He 
had  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  practical 
side  of  book-making,  but  the  mechanical 
details  of  figuring  it  out  were  completely 
foreign  to  him.  He  studied  the  best 
method  to  surmount  the  difficulty. 


"Give  me  the  figure  itemized — "  Bond 
fired  in. 

The  knowledge  of  rising  prominence 
did  not  obliterate  the  embarrassing  fea- 
tures of  the  situation.  Brent  could  see 
no  way  for  graceful  retreat  Bond  was 
imperious;  beyond  a  doubt  he  was  not 
above  kicking  the  masquerader  through 
the  door.  The  humor  had  its  pathos. 
Brent  decided  upon  a  quick  reverse. 

"Mr.  Bond,"  he  said  in  business-like, 
energetic  tones,  "before  assuming  the  po- 
sition of  manager — " 

"Who  said  you  were  going  to  assume 
any  such  position?"  interrupted  Bond 
wrathfully. 

"I  beg  your  pardon;  before  applying 
for  the  position — "  Brent  endeavored  to 
correct. 

"You  have  already  applied.  Also  you 
have  taken  five  minutes  of  my  time.*' 

"This  man  has  lost  twenty-five  dollars 
through  me,"  thought  Brent  My  nega- 
tive valuation,  in  a  business  way,  is  cer- 
tainly very  high.  If  I  take  an  hour  he 
loses  $300." 

"I  wish  first,"  continued  Brent  in  an 
aggressive  way,  "to  undertake  the  sell- 
ing end  of  the  business.  I  can  bring 
you  in  new  work  in  abundance,  I  am 
sure." 

This  seemed  to  please  the  dictatorial 
Mr.  Bond.  Evidently  it  struck  him  as 
having  a  real  business  value.  And  Brent 
could  see  that  the  bookbinder  rather 
liked  the  audacity  of  his  applicant. 

"What  basis  do  you  want  to  work 
upon?"  asked  Bond,  unrhetorically. 

"A  salary  of  $250  a  week,"  replied  the 
himiorist,  coolly.  He  thought  this  mild. 
Often  he  received  $1,000  a  week  from 
his  writing  and  royalties. 

"Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
week?  You  are  insane!  A  thousand 
dollars  a  month?  The  best  salesman  I 
ever  had  earned  only  $125  a  week." 

"Well,  I  would  be  willing  to  start  in 
at  $175,  to  be  raised  within  a  month  if  I 
justify." 

"What  is  your  name  ?"  Bond  asked. 

Blackdon  Brent  presented  a  card  on 
which  was  engraved  the  gracious  alias, 
"J.  Carsey  Vermillion." 

"Rather  a  vivid  name,"  remarked 
Bond,  doubtfully. 
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"I  come  from  a  family  of  distinction. 
Doubtless  you  recall  the  famous  Ken- 
tucky feud  of  the  Vermillions." 

Bond  did  n't.  He  did  understand  that 
time  was  being  lost. 

"Young  man,  you  are  a  profligate  of 
time ;  twelve  minutes  gone." 

"Sixty  dollars,"  thought  Brent.  "I  am 
a  beautiful  spender." 

"Now  to  get  down  to  business.  We 
will  drop  this  fanciful  view  of  yours; 
this  $175  per  week  inflation.  I  will  pay 
you  twenty  dollars  a  week  and  seven  per 
cent  commission.  I  like  you.  Do  you 
want  the  job?" 

"You  bet  I  do.  I  can  earn  more  than 
$175  on  the  percentage  basis  and  will 
have  the  twenty  dollars  as  pin  money.  I 
am  deeply  indebted  to  you." 

So  far  the  humorist  felt  that  he  had 
vindicated  himself  with  extreme  credit. 
Already  he  had  acquired  a  new  field  of 
life,  rich  in  local  color  and  fairly  spiked 
with  humorous  possibilities.  In  his  new 
position  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
keenest  satire  of  his  career.  Glancing 
around  the  room  he  noted  a  number  of 
books  lying  on  the  table.  The  top  one 
had  a  most  familiar  cover.  Jumping  up 
hastily  he  stepped  to  the  table.  There 
he  saw  his  latest  and  best  book,  The  Wit 
of  Society.  Turning  to  Mr.  Bond  he 
said: 

"I  have  read  portions  of  this  book. 
How  do  you  like  it?" 

Bond  turned  abruptly.  "That — ^the 
author  is  an  ass — "  he  paused.  "An  en- 
gaging ass,  though.  Except  in  spots 
where  he  is  a  damned  idiot." 

"Do  the  spots  occur  frequently  ?" 

"Yes,  they  occur  on  every  page.  But 
what  do  you  mean  by  taking  my  time? 
Go  and  see  Roberts;  he  will  post  you. 
You  have  taken  twenty-two  minutes  of 
my  time." 

Blackdon  Brent  left  the  office  of  Mr. 
Bond  feeling  a  robber  to  the  extent  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  dollars.  He  was 
keenly  anxious  to  get  to  work.  This 
meeting  the  world  next  to  its  business 
heart  he  felt  would  give  him  the  experi- 
ence of  his  life.  After  all,  he  thought, 
business  was  the  one  great,  dominating, 
live  thing  of  the  masses.  Love,  drama,  art, 
literature,  all  were  but  secondary  to  the 


every-day  driving,  compelling  game  of 
business — it  lasted  the  full  lifetime  for 
nearly  every  one. 

Brent's  experience  relative  to  prices 
for  bookbinding  was  extremely  slim. 
He  knew,  from  his  career  with  the  pub- 
lishers, the  difference  between  cloth, 
roan  and  morocco;  he  had  heard  them 
tell  of  the  approximate  cost  of  publish- 
ing an  edition  of  10,000,  but  beyond  a 
few  such  facts  he  was  crudely  ignorant. 
Also  he  knew  little  of  the  art  of  sales- 
manship, and  at  times  his  temper  was  a 
trifle  tart — a  quality  not  permissible  in  a 
salesman.  But  Roberts  posted  him  pretty 
thoroughly,  and,  eager  to  learn,  he 
soon  mastered  the  essential  points.  He 
was  instructed,  as  a  first  day's  experi- 
ence, to  visit  the  lawyers,  doctors,  pro- 
fessional men  and  such  others  as  owned 
small  libraries.  He  was  told  to  secure 
as  many  orders  for  re-binding  as  pos- 
sible. 

Blackdon  Brent's  first  call  as  a  solici- 
tor gave  him  a  new  sensation.  The  feel-  • 
ing  was  far  from  being  a  witty  one.  The 
humorist  felt  a  slight  sagging  of  the 
knees.  He  was  on  the  other  man's  ^ 
ground  and  very  likely  an  undesirable 
trespasser.  The  humor  was  there  to  be 
sure,  but  it  was  completely  shadowed  by 
sickly  sensations.  Brent  first  called  on 
Dr.  J.  D.  Trent. 

"Is  Dr.  Trent  in?" 

Yes,  Dr.  Trent  was  in,  but  he  was  en- 
gaged with  a  patient. 

"All  right,  I  will  wait." 

J.  Carsey  Vermillion,  salesman,  sat 
thirty-five  minutes  by  the  watch  waiting 
for  Dr.  Trent's  patient  to  be  operated 
upon.  He  was  most  seriously  cursing 
the  said  patient  for  his  unknown  (to 
him)  malady,  when  the  door  opened  and 
Dr.  Trent  stepped  out  briskly. 

"Dr.  Trent,  I  believe,"  he  said  as  the 
bushy-eyed    doctor   confronted   him. 

"Yes — you  have  an  appointment  with 
me?" 

"I  wish  to  see  you  about  your  library, 
doctor.    We  are  expert  re-binders — " 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  but  I  have 
everything  I  need." 

"But,  my  dear  sir — " 

"Not  today.  I  am  extremely  busy," 
and   the    doctor   hustled   back    into   the 
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inner  room.  Blackdon  could  not  see  a 
ghost  of  humor  in  the  situation.  Neither 
was  it  pathos.  The  correct  phrase,  as  he 
uttered  it  was  "unmitigated  irritation 
combined  with  miserable  exasperation." 

For  three  hours  the  author  worked 
getting  a  variety  of  adventures,  one 
small  order  for  fifteen  dollars  and  a  vast 
insight  into  a  dozen  new  brands  of  hu- 
man nature.  Finally  he  met  with  a 
climax  that  afforded  him  the  supreme 
state  of  wrathful  indignation. 

J.  R.  Whitney,  rich  banker,  held  a 
reputation  among  those  who  dared,  for 
cold-blooded,  supercilious  egotism.  If 
was  the  misfortune  of  the  disguised  hu- 
morist to  happen  across  his  path  when 
in  the  maximum  of  his  irritation.  Black- 
don Brent  wanted  to  get  re-binding  from 
the  wealthy  banker,  and  as  he  did  not 
want  to  wait  he  decided  to  nm  the  gaunt- 
let of  clerks  by  strategic  methods. 

"I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Whitney  on  a  mat- 
ter of  importance,"  he  said  to  one  of  the 
head  guardians. 

"Mr.  Whitney  has  three  men  awaiting 
him  ahead  of  you." 

Brent  was  tired  of  waiting  for  people ; 
he  felt  it  was  not  justly  due  him;  he 
adopted  the  bold  and  dangerous  course. 

"I  cannot  wait  that  long.  My  business 
is  short,  imperative  and  can  be  quicklv 
decided." 

"Give  me  your  card  and  I  will  see 
what  can  be  done  for  you." 

Brent  handed  forth  the  bogus  name 
with  a  slight  feeling  of  qualm.  The 
clerk  returned  shortly. 

Mr.  Whitney  says  that  he  does  not 
know  you,  but  if  your  business  is  very 
urgent  he  can  see  you  in  five  minutes." 
-  "It  is  very  urgent,"  said  Brent.  He 
felt  that  anything  with  which  he  was 
connected  was  at  least  moderately  im- 
portant. Mr.  Whitney  sat  at  his  desk, 
an  icicle  of  business. 

"Well,  Mr.  Vermillion,  you  have  busi- 
ness with  me;  what  is  it?" 

J.  R.  Whitney  surveyed  him  with  a 
cold  stare.  Blackdon  Brent  felt  most 
uncomfortable;  the  knowledge  of  his 
real  worth  hardly  could  uphold  him  in 
the  threatened  catastrophe.  Again  he 
recalled  that  he  was  courting  experi- 
ences of  any  nature  that  might  befall. 


And  certainly  something  was  soon  due 
to  befall — and  not  very  distant.  Over- 
coming a  slight  choking  sensation,  he 
answered : 

"Mr.  Whitney,  I  represent  Bond  & 
Bond,  book-binders." 

J.  R.  Whitney  thawed  not  a  particle. 

"Well,"  he  said  icily. 

"I  am  visiting  men  with  libraries." 

"Well  ?"  came  the  frigid  note. 

"I  believe  you  have  a  library  of  value 
to  you.  Perhaps  it  may  have  some  vol- 
umes in  need  of  repair." 

"Well?"  still  came  the  frosty  interro- 
gation. 

"I  would  like  to  get  a  chance  to  do  this 
work  for,  you." 

The  rich  banker  gave  the  temporary 
salesman  a  long,  quizzical  contemptuous 
look — a  look  fiiat  read  "you  crawling 
worm."  In  an  instant  the  blood  boiled 
in  Brent's  veins — all  the  hot  wrath  of 
his  quick  temper  leaped  to  the  surface. 
A  man  of  his  position  to  be  given  such 
an  outrageous,  humiliating  look.  It  took 
every  grain  of  his  will  power  to  hold  him 
in  check. 

"Young  man,"  came  the  measured 
tones  of  contemptuous  reprimand,  "you 
apparently  have  no  conception  of  the 
value  of  the  time  of  a  man  in  my  posi- 
tion. Here  you  have  forced  yourself 
ahead  of  two  of  my  most  important 
clients  to  harass  me  with  your  p^ty, 
small  outside  matter.  If  you  are  a  speci- 
men of  Bond  &  Bond's  salesmen,  I  have 
deep  s)rmpathy  for  them." 

Blackdon  Brent  forgot  all  about  hu- 
mor— ^all  about  his  disguised  position — 
everything  except  that  he  was  a  full- 
blooded,  vital  man  being  subjected  to  a 
severe  reprimand  by  a  persai  whom  he 
considered  his  inferior.  His  answer 
came  back  as  from  his  larger  self,  his 
command  of  sarcasm  rising  to  a  supre- 
macy. 

"Mr.  J.  R.  Whitney,"  he  said  evenly, 
but  returning  the  contemptuous  glance 
in  full,  "Bond  &  Bond,  bookbinders,  are 
sufficiently  satisfied  with  their  salesman 
to  entrust  their  interests  to  his  keeping. 
The  magnified  value  of  the  importance 
of  your  time  to  you — ^and  the  tremendous 
and  vast  interests  which  are  kept  in  abey- 
ance thereby — is  exquisitely  affecting  to 
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me — it  charms  me  with  its  realistic 
touch — and  above  all,  the  refined  iciness 
of  your  face  and  manner,  and  I  have  not 
a  doubt,  of  your  dealings  with  helpless 
debtors,  is  most  keenly  appreciated.  I 
trust  you  comprehend  me  ?" 

The  banker  was  struck  dumb.  A  red 
flush  slowly  mantled  his  cheek ;  his  anger 
also  was  capable  of  being  inflamed. 

"You  audacious  young  scoundrel,"  he 
spoke  in  rising  accents.  "You,  a  solici- 
tor, dare  to  talk  to  me  in  my  office  in  so 
offensive  a  manner.  I  never  have  ex- 
perienced such  abuse  in  my  life." 

"I  regret  that  your  experiences  have 
been  so  short  of  giving  you  fitting  de- 
serts. Let  me  give  you  a  little  quotation, 
which  I  think  may  happily  fit  your  case : 
*If  the  frozen  touch  of  the  powerful  man 
of  wealth  today  could  but  be  pressed 
upon  his  own  heart  with  the  chill  it  is 
laid  upon — '  " 

"Dont  quote  that.  I  know  the  rest. 
It  is  from  that  satirical  Blackdon  Brent's 
book.  I  'd  like  to  meet  that  blackmailer 
face  to  face.  He  's  done  more  damage 
with  his  pen — " 

"Some  day  you  may  have  the  chance. 

Pardon  my  taking  so  much  of  your  time, 

Mr.  Whitney.    I  trust  you  are  collecting 

•  your  full  interest  off  the  widow's  mite 

with  due  regularity." 

Mr.  Whitney's  face  turned  purple  with 
anger. 

"I  '11  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
get  Bond  &  Bond  to  dismiss  you.  I  have 
a  mortgage  on  them — " 

Brent  felt  ill  at  ease.  For  his  own 
dismissal  he  did  not  care,  but  to  involve 
Bond  in  trouble  was  not  a  trifle. 

"You  say  you  have  a  mortgage — " 

"You  get  out  of  my  office,  you  impu- 
dent whelp." 

Brent  clenched  his  fists.  He  was 
fighting  mad.  The  animal  was  strong 
within  him  and  the  insult  was  most  too 
great. 

"But  for  Bond  &  Bond  I  'd  thrash  you. 
You  do  one  thing  to  injure  them — I  do 
not  care  for  myself — and  I  will  make  you 
remember  it  as  long  as  you  live." 

At  that  moment  Brent  could  not  have 
discovered  a  jot  of  humor  with  a  micro- 
scope. But  he  was  living  and  it  did 
him  good. 


He  said  no  more,  but  left  the  room 
with  a  rush,  slamming  the  door  after 
him. 

After  his  adventure  with  Mr.  Whitney 
the  humorist  spent  several  hours  reduc- 
ing himself  to  normal.  And  then  he 
again  went  to  work.  As  the  afternoon 
wore  on  the  realization  was  forced  upon 
him  that  some  things  pertaining  to  busi- 
ness were  as  difficult  to  perform  as  an 
expert  piece  of  writing.  Soliciting 
would  do  only  as  a  preference  to  starva- 
tion. Still  he  plugged  the  day  through 
and  succeeded  in  closing  a  total  business 
of  forty  dollars.  On  this  basis,  including 
his  salary,  his  pay  reached  the  sum  of 
$6.13.  The  amount  looked  very  small 
indeed,  especially  when  he  thought  of 
his  experiences  in  getting  it.  Then  he 
cast  his  mind  back  to  the  time  when  he 
wrote  4,000-word  stories  for  five  dollars 
and  was  contented  to  starve  for  litera- 
ture. 

.  The  following  morning  Mr.  Bond, 
coming  excitedly  from  his  private  office, 
bumped  into  the  humorist.  As  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  masquerading  author  he 
became  convulsed  with  anger  and  he 
clenched  and  unclenched  his  fists  as  he 
exploded : 

"You  crazy,  insane,  idiotic  fool  of  an 
imbecile.    Look  at  what  you  have  done." 

Here  was  a  refreshingly  new  collection 
of  humor,  but  one  not  altogether  to  be 
relished  in  close  proximity  to  its  source, 
which  source  was  perilously  near  and 
threatening.  A  letter  was  thrust  into 
Brent's  hands  and  he  was  compelled  to 
read  the  following: 

Mr.  Horatio  Bond,  Dear  Sir.  We  have 
decided  not  to  extend  your  mortgage,  ad 
per  your  application.  At  first  we  were  in- 
clined to  do  60,  but,  after  the  insulting 
treatment  afforded  me  by  your  salesman, 
J.  Carsey  Vermillion,  I  do  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  grant  any  favors  to  any  one  in  any 
way  connected  with  him.  Your  represen- 
tative forced  himself  upon  me  at  an  un- 
seasonable hour,  and  in  a  most  reprehen- 
sive  and  unpardonable  manner  upbraided 
me  in  my  office.  I  am  surprised  that  your 
firm  carries  such  men  in  its  employ.  I 
want  nothing  further  to  do  with  you  in  a 
financial  way.     Very  respectfully, 

J.  R.  Whitney. 

"Now,  what  will  we  do?"  thundered 
Mr.  Bond.    "The  damage  is  done.    Con- 
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sider  yourself  dismissed  at  this  moment, 
you  audacious,  self-sufficient  idiot!*' 

Blackdon  Brent  felt  the  spirit  of 
tragedy.  Tragedy,  black  tragedy,  with- 
out a  suggestion  of  silver  lining  to  its 
sable  cloud,  was  threatening  to  crush  him. 
The  masquerade  had  gone  too  far.  He 
determined  on  quick  action. 

"Mr.  Bond,  if  I  have  injured  you,  I 
think  I  can  in  a  measure  repair  it." 

"No,  you  cannot.  It  takes  more 
money  than  you  *ve  ever  had  or  will 
have.  I  am  fairly  well-to-do,  but  I  am 
tied  up  by  the  financial  stringency  for 
ready  money.  They  will  foreclose  and  I 
lose  about  $60,000.  You  are  rather  an 
expensive  business  experiment.  Whit- 
ney is  a  crabby  old  skinflint,  but  he  was 
coming  my  way  until  you  unmercilessly 
butted  in  with  your  gabbing  propensity." 

"How  much  is  your  mortgage  for  ?" 

"Dont  ask  me.  I  dont  care  to  discuss 
this  matter  with  you  further.    Get  out." 

"I  will  not  get  out  until  I  have  pulled 

you  through  your  difficulty." 

"Dont  waste  my  time,  you  can  do  noth- 
:_  _,  ft 
mg. 

"I  can  pay  off  and  take  over  your 
mortgage." 

"Please  dont  pass  any  more  of  your 
funny,  imbecillic  jests  on  me." 

"Tell  me  the  amount  of  your  mort- 
gage and  I  will  take  it  over  at  a  less  rate 
of  interest  than  the  bank  charges  you." 

"The  amount  is  $50,000." 

"I  shall  bring  you  that  amount  in  gold 
in  less  than  three  days.    Good  bye." 

Brent  chuckled  to  himself.  His  de- 
sired adventures  were  coming  fast  and 
thick,  and  laden  to  the  overflow  with  ma- 
terial for  humorous  treatment.  Very  for- 
tunately he  had  a  large  sum  of  money  on 
hand,  acquired  from  a  recent  cash  sale 
and  awaiting  investment.  It  was  not  a 
very  profitable  undertaking  to  accept  a 
smaller  interest  than  the  bank  paid,  but 
Brent  felt  that  his  honor  was  at  stake. 
He  secured  a  grip  from  the  bank  and 
weighted  it  down  with  gold  coin.  He 
did  not  care  to  reveal  his  name  by  check. 


"Here  you  are,  Mr.  Bond,"  he  said, 
laboriously.  "I  wish  you  needed  a  fur- 
ther sum,  for  money  is  burdensome  to 
me. 

Bond  nearly  swooned. 

"Who  and  what  are  you?"  he  gasped. 

4e        4e        ♦        4e        « 

Brent's  short  novel  went  direct  to  the 
publishers  and  was  rushed  through  in 
rapid  time.  Critics  pronounced  it  too 
caustic,  but  the  public  fed  upon  it  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Such  is  the  way 
of  the  public.  The  humor  was  peppery 
and  the  cutting  sarcasm  hit  a  popular 
vein.  The  character  of  Bond  was 
treated  in  kindly  way  and  was  some- 
what an  improvement  on  the  pattern. 
But  J.  R.  Whitney  was  drawn  in  a  block 
of  ice;  frozen-blooded  and  pitiless. 

Blackdon  Brent  mailed  one  copy  to 
Horatio  Bond,  with  the  inscription, 
"From  your  Salesman  and  Friend,  the 
Damned  Idiot." 

To  J.  R.  Whitney  he  went  in  person. 
He  did  not  risk  sending  in  a  card  this 
time.  He  awaited  his  turn  and  finally 
secured  an  entrance  unannounced. 

"Mr.  Whitney,  I  am  back  again." 

For  an  instant  Whitney  endeavored  to 
recall  his  visitor. 

"You  Vermillion  rascal,"  he  then 
burst  out.    "You  masquerader — " 

"Doubtless  you  have  read  the  latest 
book  of  Blackdon  Brent's,"  interposed 
the  author  quickly.  "Do  you  recognize 
one  of  the  central  figures?" 

"You  libeler.    Just  wait—" 

"Want  to  sue  me?  I  '11  take  chances 
on  it.  I  have  heard  a  number  of  people 
in  this  city  who  have  said  it  s  an  excel- 
lent delineation  of  you  at  your  best.  You 
understand  I  did  not  touch  your  worst 
side.  Charity  to  all  is  my  motto."  Brent 
spoke  very  rapidly. 

J.  R.  Whitney  was  on  the  point  of 
apoplexy.  He  was  struggling  to  express 
himself  as  Brent,  .smiling  his  blandest 
said: 

"My  time  is  too  valuable  for  further 
discussion.    Good  day." 


The  Devil  and  Larry  Greeley 

By  J.  W.  McKenzie 


tATRICK  GRATTAN 
NOLAN,  proprietor  of 
the  comer  grocery,  went 
to  the  door,  opened  it, 
letting  in  a  swirl  of  snow, 
looked  up  and  down  the 
nearly  deserted  street,  now  tight  in  the 
grasp  of  a  sweeping  northeaster,  and 
then  with  a  sigh  more  suggestive  of 
contentment  than  sorrow,  returned  to  his 
seat  by  the  stove;  said  stove  being  then 
white-hot — due  to  the  skillful  manipula- 
tion of  shovel  and  poker  by  Mr. 
McGuire,  who  had  been  a  stoker  "in  the 
days  of  yore. 

"  'Tis  a  wild  night — God  be  good  to 
us.  'Tis  a  wild  night  for  th'  tinth  o' 
Daycimber — glory-be  how  time  flies — 
Dan  be  aisy  with  th'  coal— ran'  it  thirty 
years  th'  night  since  Larry  Greely 
fought  th'  divil." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Nolan  lit  his  T.  D.  and 
puffed  in  silent  retrospection,  the  while 
glancing  slyly  out  of  the  comer  of  his 
eye  at  O'Brien  in  the  shadow  quietly 
munching  his  third  handful  of  dried 
prunes. 

The  wind  roared  and  whistled  and 
rattled  the  shutters  and  dashed  the  sleet 
against  the  window-panes  with  a  fury 
that  caused  the  three  old  men  to  snuggle 
closer  to  the  cheery  blaze. 

"'Tis  a  wild  night  for  th'  tinth  o' 
Daycimber,"  reiterated  Mr.  Nolan. 

"As  you  have  ra-marked  before  this 
cvenin',"  said  O'Brien. 

"Yes,  an'  as  I  '11  ra-mark  again  an'  be 
danged  to  ye,"  retumed  Mr.  Nolan. 

"  'Twas  a  night  like  this — ^barrin'  th' 
snow — an'  th'  tinth  o'  Daycimber  that  a 
company  av  us — ^an'  divil  a  better  crowd 
in  all  th'  West  for  fun  an'  frolic — ^were 
gathered  in  Jimmie  Quinn's  tavern  on  th' 
Loughrea  road. 

"What  with  lashins  of  good  whisky, 
an'  ould  blind  Keefe  playin'  th'  fiddle,  an' 


us  dancin'  an'  singin',  we  put  in  an  ele- 
gant night  of  it. 

"Now  this  was  of  aSaturday  night — 
bad  scran  to  ye,  O'Brien,  av  I  liked 
pmrtes  so  well  I  'd  buy  tin  cints  worth 
an'  ate  them  like  a  man — this  was  of  a 
Saturday  night,  an'  MoUie  Hinnissey, 
who  I  was  kapin'  company  with  at  th' 
time,  had  give  me  a  special  invite  to  have 
dinner  at  her  mother's  place  th'  nixt  day. 
So  about  four  o'clock — ^an'  divil  a  much 
fun  was  left  in  th'  by's  be  then,  for  what 
weren't  asleep  on  th'  floor  were  talkin' 
to  thimselves  like  a  lot  of  broody  bins — 
thinks  I,  it 's  time  to  be  goin'  home  an' 
gettin'  th'  sleep  out  o'  me  eyes  before 
callin'  on  Mollie,  or  it 's  that  dam  peeler 
Scanlin  that'll  get  th'  nixt  Sunda'  din- 
ner. With  that  I  rose,  an'  puttin'  on  me 
storm  coat,  made  ready  to  go. 

"'Where  are  ye  off  to,  Pat?*  says 
Larry  Greely  from  th'  comer  where  he 
was  sharin'  th'  straw  with  Quinn's  old 
sow  an'  her  litter. 

"  'Home,'  says  L 

"  'Wait,'  says  he,  'till  I  git  me  hat,  an' 
I  '11  be  with  you.  I  protnised  Father 
Kiley  to  attend  mass  this  momin',  and 
be  hivins,  I  will  if  all  th'  divils  bechune 
hell  an'  Connaught  was  in  me  way.' 

"It  was  only  me  affection  for  Mollie 
that  made  me  leave  a  warm  shelter  that 
momin',  for  it  was  blowin'  an'  rainin' 
like  all  possessed,  an'  as  black  as  the 
cha-racter  of  Bloody  Billy.  But  love  '11 
timpt  a  man  to  many  a  thing  which  com- 
mon sinse  forbids  him  doin'.  However, 
Larry  found  his  hat,  and  takin'  a  gallon 
jug  of  whisky  in  his  hand  was  ready  to 
accompany  me. 

"Th'  walkin'  would  have  been  bad 
enough  for  two  sober  min;  but  with 
us  limber  in  th'  legs  an'  topheavy  in 
th'  head  it  was  worse.  We  floundered 
an'  walloped  around  like  a  blind  horse  in 
a  bog;  an'  as  poor  Larry — ^th'  Lord  rist 
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his  soul — said,  'when  we  wasn't  fallin' 
we  were  down.'  But  we  got  along  some- 
how till  we  reached  th'  byway  at  th' 
smith's  forge,  an*  here,  after  drinkin'  a 
partin'  sup  from  Larry's  jug,  we  sepa- 
rated. 

"I  arose  about  eight  o'clock,  an*  after 
dfessin'  in  me  best,  I  thought  I  would 
stroll  around  be  Larry's  an'  get  a  dram 
to  loosen  me  tongue — for  there  was 
hardly  room  for  it  in  me  mouth — an' 
then  attend  mass  an'  walk  home  with 
Mollie. 

"When  I  drew  near  to  Larry's  cabin 
what  do  I  see  but  all  th'  neighbors  flittin' 
around  like  a  flock  of  chickens  with  a 
hawk  in  sight,  and  Father  Kiley  come 
trottin'  up  on  his  ould  bay  mare. 

"Bedad,  thinks  I,  Larry's  fell  in  th' 
ditch  an'  been  drowned;  an'  with  that  I 
began  to  dam'  meself  for  not  seein'  him 
safe  home  that  mornin'. 

"  *Is  Larry  dead  ?'  says  I  to  Jack  Fagin, 
who  came  runnin'  with  two  holy  candles 
in  his  fist  an'  his  face  as  white  as  a  sheet. 

"  *No,'  says  he  in  a  whisper;  *no,  Pat, 
he's  not  dead,'  says  he,  'but  it's  worse. 
Larry  met  ould  Nick  last  night  down  be 
th'  stone  bridge,  where  th'  robbers  killed 
th'  miller,'  says  he,  'an'  they  had  th' 
divil's  own  fight.  An'  if  it  wasn't  that 
me  b'y  Ned  went  down  there  this  mornin' 
to  luk  at  some  snares,  Larry  'd  be  dead 
be  now.  But  come  in  an'  se  for  your- 
self.' 

*'So  in  I  went;  an'  if  I  live  a  thousand 
years  more  I  '11  never  forget  th'  sight 
that  met  me  gaze. 

"Larry  was  propped  up  with  pillows 
an'  his  woife  was  houldin'  a  big  bowl  of 
hot  punch  to  his  lips,  while  all  around 
th'  bed  was  a  row  av  blessed  candles — 
to  kape  th'  divil  from  attackin'  Larry 
again,  Fagin  said. 

"Larry's  face  was  all  skint  an'  black 
an'  blue,  an'  he  had  a  welt  on  th'  side  av 
his  head  as  wide  as  me  hand. 

"  'Now,  Larry,  avick,'  said  Father 
Kiley,  as  th'  patient  finished  th'  bowl  of 
punch  an'  lay  back  with  a  satisfied 
grunt,  'tell  us  how  it  happened' — an*  pon 
me  soul  I  thought  I  saw  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye  as  he  spoke.  'Take  your  time,  agra, 
an'  tell  us  all  you  can  remember  of  th' 
dreadful  occurrence.' 


"'Yes,  Father,'  began  Larry.  'Yes, 
I  '11  tell  ye  all  about  it ;  for  me  recollec- 
tions av  th'  matter — except  whin  I  had  n't 
me  sinses — ^are  as  clear  as  yon  blue 
sky.  You  see,  your  riverance,  a  few  of 
us  were  down  at  Quinn's,  near  Loughrca, 
last  night,  an*  maybe  we  had  a  few  drops 
of  th'  creeter — though  nothin'  out  of  th' 
way,  your  riverance — ^an'  a  little  singin' 
an'  dancin'  to  pass  th'  time. 

"  'An'  you  know,  Father,  I  promise*! 
you  that  I  would  attind  mass  this  morn- 
in', an'  pursuant  to  me  promise,  I  left  th' 
tavern  early  in  company  with  Pat  Nolan, 
who  stands  there  an'  can  prove  me 
words. 

"  'Well,  after  Pat  left  me  at  the  ould 
forge,  I  jogged  on  until  I  got  a  stone  in 
me  shoe,  an'  sat  down  be  th'  side  of  th' 
road  to  remove  it ;  an'  I  may  have  taken 
a  small  draw  from  th'  jug,  for  it  was  a 
woeful  stormy  night. 

"  'I  was  about  to  move  on  again  when 
I  saw  a  light  a  short  distance  away.  It 
crossed  th'  road  in  advance  of  me,  then 
through  th'  hedge,  an'  into  Malloy's 
field. 

"'Troth,  thinks  I,  that's  Barney 
comin'  home  from  th'  kilns,  an'  I  '11  go 
with  him  across  th'  fields — which 'd 
shorten  me  way  a  good  bit. 

"  'So  with  that  I  scrambled  over  the 
hedge  and  sung  out :  "Ho,  Barney,  wait 
an'  I'll  be  with  ye."  An'  be  hivens— 
savin'  your  presence — av  th'  light  did  n't 
stop  until  I  was  near  up  to  it,  when  it 
started  on  again. 

"  'Hould  a  bit,  Barney,  I  cried  again. 
But  divil  a  hould.  The  light  kept  just  a 
little  before  me,  an'  me  stumblin'  along 
in  th'  dark. 

"  'Dang  it,  Barney,  says  I — for  I  still 
thought  the  light  was  carried  by  Malby 
— dang  it,  says  I,  this  is  no  way  to  leave 
a  neighbor  to  waller  in  th'  mud  like  a 
lame  pig  an'  av  ye  dont  wait  there  '11  be 
more  about  it  when  we  two  meet  on  solid 
ground,  says  I.  But  no  answer  did  I 
get;  an'  walk  or  run,  I  could  get  no 
nearer  th'  light. 

"  'All  to  once  th'  thought  came  to  me 
mind  that  I  was  followin'  a  will-o'-th'- 
wisp,  an'  I  stopped  in  me  tracks.  May 
I  never  use  salt  av  th'  light  did  n't  stop 
too.    Be  this  time  every  hair  on  me  head 
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was  standin'  straight  up.  I  made  th' 
sign  of  the  cross  an'  tried  to  remember 
where  I  was,  but  what  with  me  anger  at 
what  I  thought  was  Barney's  meanness 
an'  me  runnin'  an'  jumpin,  the  divil  a  bit 
I  knew  where  I  was. 

"  The  light  now  moved  on  again,  but 
I  was  resolved  to  follow  it  no  more ;  and 
after  startin'  an'  stoppin'  several  times, 
as  though  to  tempt  me  to  follow,  it  dis- 
appeared. 

"  *Be  this  time  a  bit  o'  day  was  breakin' 
in  th'  east,  an'  judgin'  that  I  must  still  be 
in  Malloy's  field,  I  struck  out  in  th'  direc- 
tion I  thought  his  house  lay. 

"  *I  had  n't  made  tin  steps  when  a 
thing  about  eight  feet  tall  with  a  face  like 
a  live  coal,  rose  up  before  me. 

"  'Come  with  me,  says  the  Thing  in 
a  voice  louder  than  the  roar  of  my  black 
bull. 

"  'Who  are  ye  ?  says  I,  in  the  name  o' 
God. 

"'The  devil,  says  the  Thing,  an'  I 
want  you  to  come  with  me,  Larry  Greely, 
for  speakin'  disrespectful  of  me  down  at 
Quinn's  last  night.  With  that  he  reached 
out  a  hand  with  claws  on  it  like  an 
agle's. 

"  'But  before  he  reached  me,  I  whirled 


me  blackthorn  an'  gave  him  a  clip  that 
brought  a  howl. 

"  'Dang  ye,  Larry  Greeley,  says  th' 
Thing,  you  've  bruk  me  arm. 

"  'Yes,  says  I,  gettin'  bolder  when  I 
saw  that  th'  divil  cud  be  hurt — though  if 
me  stick  hadn't  been  cut  from  a  bush 
that  was  planted  be  St.  Patrick's  own 
hand  it  cud  never  be  done — yes,  says  I, 
an'  I  '11  break  yer  ould  head  av  ye  try 
any  tricks  with  me,  says  L 

"  'Well,  says  th'  Thing,  two  can  play 
at  that  game,  me  bucko,  an'  with  that  he 
produced  a  stick  an'  came  at  me. 

"  'Now,  as  all  of  ye  know,  I  'm  no  ould 
biddy  when  it  comes  to  handlin'  th' 
stick,  but,  to  give  th'  divil  his  due,  he 
was  just  as  handy;  an'  it  was  give  and 
take  for  a  while,  till  at  last  with  a  howl 
of  rage  he  laped  at  me,  strikin'  me  on 
th'  side  of  th'  head  with  his  horn,  an' 
then  seizin'  me  jug,  which  I  held  in  me 
left  hand,  he  disappeared  in  a  flame. 

"An'  that,"  concluded  Mr.  Nolan,  "oc- 
curred thirty  years  ago." 

"An'  did  they  ever  find  trace  of  th' 
jug?"  asked  O'Brien. 

"They  did,"  was  the  reply.  "They 
found  th'  handle  av  it  fast  on  wan  of  th' 
horns  av  Barney  Malloy's  ram." 


Wind-Song  of  the  Roses 

ByJeMieDaviesWiUdy 

Blow  light,  and  sway,  the  rose-blooms  spray, 
Sweet  lingering,  fragrant,  June-time  breeze. 

Breathe  warm  and  slow,  and  faint  and  low ; 
Soft  winds  from  sun-lit  Southern  seas. 


O'er  mission  walls,  the  south  wind  falls. 
Where  straying  petals  drifted  lie. 

And  roses  dream — where  moon-mists  gleam 
And  whispering  winds  go  wandering  by. 


The  Code  of  the  Primitive 


By  Ernestine  Winchell 

Dra%rinss  by  C  S.  Price 


|OR  three  days  the  men 
had  followed  the  herd 
along  the  mountain  trails 
and  down  the  steep 
grades  from  the  Sierra 
summer  range.  The 
easier  foothill  road  was  reached  at  last, 
and  as  the  cattle  plowed  its  yellow  dust 
into  a  cloud  reverberant  with  their  in- 
cessant bawls,  Compton  Bray  lounged  in 
his  saddle  and  gazed  over  his  home  hills 
in  unconscious  adoration. 

"Gee,  what  a  picture!  What  a  girlT 
Startled  by  his  companion's  explosive 
exclamation,  Compton^s  eyes  dropped 
swiftly  to  the  steep  road-bank  to  take  in- 
stant impression  of  a  slight  figure 
crouched  in  the  shade  of  a  live  oak,  a 
big  mongrel  dog  posted  at  either  hand — 
an  impression  that  was  chiefly  red  calico 
gown  and  great,  wide  black  eyes.  Un- 
moved, his  glance  shifted  from  her  to 
the  lumbering,  bellowing  beasts,  and 
then  back  to  the  autumn-browned  hills. 
But  the  other  man  turned  on  his  horse 
and  looked  again. 

"Who  is  she,  Comp?  I  never  in  my 
life  saw  such  a  pair  of  eyes! — and  such 
a  mouth!  Say,  old  man,  but  she's  a 
beauty,  whoever  she  is!" 

Compton  returned  to  the  level  with  an 
indulgent  smile.  "Think  so?"  he  said, 
indifferently.  "You  're  a  funny  feller, 
ain  't  you  ?  Why  that 's  only  an  Injun. 
One  of  Ole  Man  Raney's  half-breed  kids. 
It  takes  you  city  guys  to  git  excited." 

"And  it  takes  you  foothillers  to  be 
blind!"  retorted  Eugene  Layton  indig- 
nantly. Then  he  went  on  with  the  en- 
ergy of  conviction:  "An  Indian!  What 
if  she  is,  with  a  face  like  that,  and  those 
eyes  ?  What 's  the  matter  with  you, 
anyway — that  you  cant  see  for  your- 
self?" 


"Well,  my  eyes  is  full  of  this  dust,  I 
guess,  and  your  insides  will  be  full  of  it, 
too,  if  you  dont  shut  up." 

As  they  rode  on  in  silence,  half-smoth- 
ered by  the  rolling  cloud,  Compton 
Bray  felt  his  slow  imagination  stirred, 
not  so  much  by  the  vision  on  the  bank — 
that  was  familiar  enough — as  by  this 
new  interpretation  of  it.  To  his  un- 
taught mind,  beauty  hsid  never  been  as  ab- 
stract as  religion  or  political  economy, 
and  that  it  was  here  made  concrete — for 
to  question  the  college  man's  verdict  did 
not  occur  to  him — strangely  interested 
him  somehow,  in  spite  of  his  assumption 
of  disdain.  He  was  still  turning  the 
idea  over  in  his  indefinite  thoughts  when 
the  two  prepared  their  smokes  on  the 
front  porch  after  supper,  and  he  was 
glad  when  his  guest  reopened  the  sub- 
ject without  confusing  prelude. 

"Now,  Comp,  tell  me  about  that  girl." 

"Why,  they  ain't  much  to  tell,"  de- 
murred Compton,  hampered  by  an  unex- 
pected diffidence.  "Seth  Raney,  he 's 
her  pa,  he  settied  up  at  the  head  of  this 
creek  before  I  was  born.  He  's  white, 
of  course,  but  he  married  a  girl  from  the 
Joaquin  rancharee;  they  had  six  or 
seven  children  and  this  here  littie  girl  is 
the  youngest.  'Bout  sixteen,  I  guess  she 
is  now." 

"Pretty  decent  sort  of  a  man?" 

"Yeah.  All  right  ole  feller.  Ole  army 
man." 

"And  he  married  the  mother,  you  say  ? 
Then  what  makes  you  so  scornful  of  the 
girl?" 

"Why,  she's  a  half-breed!" 

"What  of  that?  She  's  honestly  bom, 
and  she  's  beautiful.  And  certainly  that 
countenance  spells  goodness.  What 
more  can  a  man  ask?" 

Compton   was  silent   in   astonishment 
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and  Layton  went  on  with  the 
complacent  accent  of  one  who 
discourses  on  a  favorite  theme : 

"Now,  look  here,  Comp !  Here 
you  are,  owner  of  all  these  fields 
and  forests  and  hills.  Owner  of 
this  comfortable  house  and  of 
those  fat  cattle  out  there.  You 
are  twenty-four  years  old  and 
you  11  be  wanting  a  wife  one  of 
these  days.  It  is  no  better  for 
man  to  be  alone  now  than  it  was 
in  Scripture  days.  Now  I  ask 
you,  is  there  in  all  this  region  a 
girl  who  would  make  you  a 
prouder,  happier,  more  comfort- 
able man  than  that  lovely,  soft- 
eyed  maid  we  saw  today  ?" 

"Marry  her,  'Gene!  Aw, 
what  yer  givin'  us?"  Compton 
flushed  with  resentful  embar- 
rassment. "You  dont  know 
what  yer  talkin'  about.  You 
dortt  live  here!  Gee!  Say,  talk 
sense  awhile,  if  you  have  n*t  for- 
got how !" 

After  his  guest's  departure 
for  the  city  the  young  ranchman 
resumed  the  familiar  routine  of 
foothill  life  as  readily  as  his  cat- 
tle took  to  their  winter  range, 
and  on  the  first  Sunday,  arrayed 
in  the  local  mode  of  Stetson, 
new  overalls,  soft  shirt  and  flowing 
tie,  he  rode  his  best  horse  to  the 
store,  there  to  talk  and  smoke  in 
the  cordial  company  of  the  fellows 
with  whom  he  had  grown  up.  And 
quite  naturally  he  went  home  to  dinner 
with  Charlie  Murphy;  for  to  Charlie's 
sister  Eva,  Compton  had  carried  pine- 
nuts  and  gum  in  school  days. 

But  in  some  mysterious  way  Eva  had 
changed  during  these  months  of  his  ab- 
sence. Something  in  her  manner  now 
made  him  feel  both  elated  and  unwont- 
edly  bashful,  and  as  he  rode  home  in  the 
evening  he  found  himself  thinking  of 
her  from  a  new  and  attractive  stand- 
point. 

He  was  still  thinking  of  Eva  and  mak- 
ing indefinite  plans  involving  new  paint 
and  wall-paper  when,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, he  rode  out  to  look  after  the  herd 
which  for  five  days  had  wandered  over 
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the  unfenced  hills.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon he  had  made  the  circuit  and  was 
headed  for  home  on  the  Raney  trail, 
when  a  commotion  of  crashing  brush 
and  yelping  dogs  prompted  him  to  halt 
and  back  his  horse  out  of  the  way.  In  a 
moment  a  bell-cow  scrambled  up  the 
creek-bank,  started  at  sight  of  him,  then 
trotted  along  the  trail  followed  hurriedly 
by  several  others  with  two  noisy  cattle- 
dogs  at  their  heels. 

Compton  waited  for  the  driver  to  ap- 
pear, which  she  did  at  once,  panting, 
glowing,  and  with  great  eyes  sparkling 
with  excitement. 

"Hello,  Kitty  Raney!"  he  called. 
"Havin'  trouble  with  yer  cows?" 

He  watched  her  effort  to  control  the 
bubbling  laughter  and  to  recover  her 
breath — and  there  was  something  very 
pleasantly  disturbing  in  the  way  her  big 
black  eyes  flashed  up  at  him,  and  then 
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hid  under  their  thick  long  lashes  as  she 
answered  in  a  shy  little  falter : 

"No,  sir!" 

Comnton  laughed  and  flung  himself 
from  the  saddle.  "I  thought  you  was," 
he  pretended  with  assurance.  "I  '11  help 
you  a  piece,  anyway." 

She  was  not  so  little  after  all,  when 
he  stood  beside  her;  and  now  Layton's 
words  rushed  back  to  his  mind  as  he  re- 
garded her  from  the  corner  of  his  eye. 
She  was  pretty,  with  that  rich  color 
blooming  under  the  soft  brown  of  her 
skin,  and  the  blue-black  braid  she  twisted 
uneasily  in  her  slender  fingers  was  thick 
and  shining.  Of  course  it  was  not  in 
the  foothill  way,  but  his  faith  in  foothill 
standards  had  been  shaken. 

As  they  walked  along  together  a 
strange  tumult  within  him  tied  the  man's 
tongue,  and  the  girl  was  as  dtmib  as 
himself.  His  every  constrained  essay  of 
conversation  fell  flat  and  he  soon  gave 
up  the  effort,  baffled  and  chagrined. 
Shucks!  She  was  only  an  Indian  any- 
way, so  what  did  it  matter? 

"Well,  so-long,  Kitty!"  he  decided 
impatiently,  and  swiftly  slipping  an  arm 
about  her  waist  he  kissed  the  smooth 
dark  cheek  so  near. 

Immediate  and  convincing  came  her 
response-^for  in  a  breath  a  blazing  pair 
of  black  eyes  had  seared  his,  a  stinging 
little  hand  had  burned  his  face  and  the 
girl  was  running  up  the  trail  like  a  wild 
thing. 

"Gee!"  he  exclaimed  in  admiring 
amazement.  "Now  would  n't  that  jolt 
you?"  Half  ruefully  grinning,  his  eyes 
followed  the  flying  young  figure  out  of 
sight.  Then  he  felt  tenderly  of  his  hot 
cheek  and  slowly  shook  his  head.  "You 
need  n't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  sweetness ! 
They  's  other  days  a  comin'.  You  are 
a  little  sport,  you  betcherlife !"  And 
still  smiling  he  mounted  and  rode  toward 
home.  Soon  he  laughed  delightedly  and 
began  to  whistle. 

Every  day  that  week  Compton  Bray 
rode  the  range.  -He  saw  Kitty  Raney 
often,  but  not  once  did  he  get  near 
enough  to  speak,  for  she  knew  better 
than  he  every  trail  and  ravine  of  the 
hills. 

When  he  dismounted  at  the  Murphy 


gate  for  his  Sunday  visit  he  paused  for 
a  wrathful  look  up  the  canon  that  shel- 
tered the  Raney  cabin. 

"You  doggone  little  Injun,"  he 
growled,  "I  'm  done  with  you !"  And 
swinging  on  his  heel  he  went  into  the 
house. 

The  welcome  that  Eva  Murphy  lav- 
ished upon  the  young  man  should  have 
soothed  his  temper  and  established  her 
unquestioned  reign  in  his  heart,  but  in 
spite  of  her  animated  and  devoted  enter- 
tainment he  made  ungrateful  compari- 
sons all  day.  When  he  looked  at  Eva's 
blonde  pompadour  he  thought  of  Kitty's 
shining  black  braids;  when  Eva  lifted 
her  soft  blue  eyes  to  his  he  remembered 
the  sparkling  darkness  of  Kitty's;  when 
Eva  left  a  plump  white  hand  where  he 
could  cover  it  with  his  own,  he  pictured 
the  slender  brown  one  that  had  left  its 
print  on  his  cheek. 

That  night  Compton  Bray  did  the 
hardest  thinking  of  his  life ;  and  the  next 
day  when  his  ride  over  the  range 
brought  him  near  the  Raney  home,  he 
hitched  his  horse  to  the  rickety  palings 
and  went  in.  He  talked  with  Seth  Raney 
for  an  hour,  of  stock  and  crops  and 
neighborhood  gossip,  and  though  he 
caught  no  glimpse  of  Kitty,  he  knew  she 
would  understand  his  change  of  atti- 
tude. 

Two  days  later  he  met  her  in  the  trail, 
and  though  she  dimpled  and  flashed  her 
big  eyes  at  him  in  one  forgiving  glance, 
he  was  dumb  again — for  he  had  come  to 
the  staggering  realization  that  with  his 
whole  being  he  wanted  her,  this  graceful 
brown  girl  of  the  hills. 

In  the  happy  days  that  followed  he 
wooed  her  as  the  elemental  man  has 
ever  wooed  the  elemental  woman — with 
no  thought  but  of  today,  no  care  but  for 
themselves. 

A  bit  of  hillside  girdled  entrancingly 
by  mansanita  and  ceanothus  was  their 
place  of  meeting,  and  one  day  Compton 
tramped  impatiently  about  the  space 
grudging  every  moment  spent  there 
alone.  Stirred  by  fitful  gusts  of  autumn 
breeze  the  white-oak  at  the  edge  sprin- 
kled its  tiny  brown  leaves  in  sibilant 
showers  upon  the  ground  and  upon  the 
log  at  its  foot;  but  there  was  no  other 
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sound,  for  steps  were  noiseless  on  the 
sod. 

Suddenly  a  girl's  voice  trilled  a  bird- 
note  into  the  clear  air.  Moved  by  a 
sudden  impulse  of  mischief  Compton  hid 
behind  the  tree,  and  the  next  instant 
Kitty  sprang  through  the  chaparral. 
She  was  flushed  with  running,  but  with 
her  hasty  glance  about  the  empty  nook 
the  color  faded  and  grief  and  dismay, 
swept  over  her  face.  Uttering  a  soft  cry 
of  regret  she  turned  to  look  back  down 
the  trail — and  then  in  one  leap  he  had 
reached  her,  and  his  arms  clasped  round 
her  slight  body  he  held  her  fast.  Her 
head  went  back  in  surprise  and  he  kissed 
her  full  on  the  mouth. 

"Comp!  Oh,  Compton  r  she  sobbed, 
struggling  for  freedom.  "I — I  didn't 
think  you  'd  be  so  mean !" 

"I  ain't  mean,  sweetness,"  he  whis- 
pered. "I  jest  had  to,  Kitty.  Dont  you 
know  I  like  you  better  than  anything  in 
the  world?" 

She  had  turned  in  his  arms  and  ceased 
to  struggle,  but  she  stood  quite  straight 
and  still. 

"I  guess,"  he  went  on  in  a  moment, 
"that  you  an'  me '11  git  married  after  a 
while.    What  do  you  say?" 

"I  dont  mind!"  With  the  murmured 
words  she  nestled  against  him  in  a  ten- 
der confidence  that  made  him  gasp.  But 
presently  she  spoke  with  a  new  humility. 

"But,  Comp,  I  'm  only  an  Injun.  Did 
you  think  of  that?" 

"An  Injun!"  he  repeated — denial  in 
his  tone — "no  you  ain't !  You  're  only 
jest  the  sweetest,  prettiest  thing  in  the 
State — that's  what  you  are!"  And  he 
pushed  her  to  arm's  length,  his  strong 
hands  on  her  shoulders,  for  the  joy  of 
snatching  her  back. 

"I  've  got  to  go,  Comp,"  Kitty  de- 
clared as  the  sun's  rays  grew  longer. 
"Pa'll  git  after  me  if  I  'm  late  with  the 
cows." 

"Oh,  damn  yer  pa!"  said  Compton, 
carelessly,  and  kissed  the  white  part  in 
her  hair  again.  Presently  he  offered  in 
a  different  tone:  "Say,  Kitty,  we  wont 
let  on — fer  a  while." 

"Why?"  she  asked  in  wonder. 

"Well,  you  see,  people  has  to  do  so 
much  joshin',  a  feller  dont  like  it.  An' 
it  '11  be  fun  to  su'prise  yer  folks !" 


"But  I  got  to  make  my  clo'es!"  the 
girl  protested. 

"Oh,  you  needn't  to  bother  about 
them.  When  we  git  ready  I  '11  buy  you 
all  you  want  in  the  latest  style." 

"All  right,"  she  agreed.  "Whatever 
you  say,  Comp,  honey.    Now  let  me  go." 

Compton  stood  and  watched  her  go 
springing  off  along  the  hillside,  soon 
lost  among  the  bushes,  and  whistling  to 
her  dogs  as  she  disappeared.  Dexter- 
ously rolling  a  cigarrito,  he  lingered. 
The  match  burned  up  to  his  fingers  and 
he  crushed  it  absently  while  his  narrowed 
gray  eyes  demanded  her  of  the  chapar- 
ral. He  called  his  horse,  tightened  the 
cinch,  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  turned 
again  to  look  for  the  girl. 

On  a  point  of  rocks  he  saw  her,  her 
slim  body  outlined  dark  against  the 
crimson  of  the  western  sky.  He  flung 
out  his  hand — glowing  cigarrito  between 
the  fingers — in  a  parting  gesture. 

"Adios!"  his  clear  voice  rang. 

As  at  a  signal  she  dropped  over  the 
rocky  bank  after  the  barking,  carousing 
dogs.  For  another  moment  he  waited, 
then  wheeling  his  horse  in  the  narrow 
trail  he  galloped  off  down  the  valley 
exulting  in  a  compact  which  he  lacked 
courage  to  declare. 

With  the  new  day  Compton  took  up 
his  neglected  farm  work  in  a  manner 
that  earned  his  hired  man's  surprised  and 
profane  approval.  But  once  or  twice  a 
week,  on  sunny  days,  he  saddled  his 
horse  and  rode  over  the  hills,  circling 
inevitably  to  the  trysting  place  and 
Kitty.  - 

"Seems  to  me,"  remarked  Jim,  "that 
them  cattle  takes  a  sight  a  herdin'  this 
winter !" 

Compton  looked  for  suggestion  in  the 
man's  face,  but  found  no  sign;  so  in 
happy  security  he  went  his  way.  And 
he  attended  all  the  dances  and  visited  the 
Murphy  house  on  frequent  Sundays,  for 
the  companionship  and  admiration  of  his 
kind  were  dear  to  him. 

It  was  when  the  manzanita  bloomed 
that  he  first  realized  the  change  in  his 
social  world — a  change  so  •subtle  and 
baffling  that  its  very  nature  denied  him 
satisfaction  or  defense.  Instinctively  he 
traced  the  cause  to  the  discovery  of  his 
love  affair,  and  its  judgment  according 
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to  the  local  code.  Accustomed  all  his 
life  to  the  tacit  approval  of  his  asso- 
ciates, he  brooded  over  the  change  with 
an  exasperated  resentment  that  made  no 
allowance  for  the  natural  jealousy  of  the 
women,  nor  the  equally  natural  hostility 
of  the  men. 

"I  '11  be  doggoned  if  I  dont  marry  her 
anyhow,  an'  settle  the  whole  fool 
bunch!"  was  his  stubborn  self-assurance 
after  a  new  prick. 

Compton  went  his  usual  way  among 
the  people,  making  no  sign,  but  ever  on 
the  alert  for  an  unveiled  word  or  an 
overt  act  for  which  he  could  definitely 
demand  account ;  for  he  was  not  a  phys- 
ical coward  and  he  had  no  mind  to  live 
under  a  cloud. 

The  warm  California  spring  hurried 
into  April  and  the  time  for  the  rodeo 
was  at  hand — an  occasion  for  exhibition 
and  fun  and  frolic  among  the  younger 
men,  as  well  as  for  hard  work  and  en- 
durance. 

Upon  a  sparsely  wooded  tract  were 
gathered  all  the  range  cattle  of  the  dis- 
trict with  their  owners  and  their  helpers 
— a  score  of  hardy  cattlemen  in  all — and 
here  and  there  a  looker-on.  Within  a 
circle  of  steaming  horses  and  surging, 
bawling  cows  the  marking  and  branding 
went  on,  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the 
men  adding  to  the  uproar. 

Since  Compton  Bray  had  been  big 
enough  to  handle  a  calf  with  a  riata  the 
rodeo  had  been  his  field  of  glory.  But 
this  year  his  best  throws  were  greeted 
with  that  faint  applause  more  maddening 
than  silence,  and  worst  of  all,  his  fail- 
ures received  none  of  the  good-natured 
jibes  and  banter  that  prove  the  sympathy 
of  the  audience.  Burning  with  anger 
and  indignation  he  hid  his  wounds  with 
the  instinct  of  the  primitive,  and  waited 
hopefully  for  open  provocation. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  the  rodeo  and 
the  herds  had  mostly  scattered  upon  the 
hills.  Compton  had  brought  a  husky 
yearling  to  its  side  with  a  skillful  turn 
of  his  horse,  when  around  a  bend  in  the 
trail  rode  a  denizen  of  the  rancherias. 
She  was  aji  old,  old  squaw,  as  well 
known  in  the  region  as  the  hills  them- 
selves, sociable  and  ready  of  tongue  be- 
yond her  race,  and  as  her  old  mustang 


hobbled  by  she  grinned  genially  at  the 
crowd   from  under  her  thatch  of  gray      1 
hair. 

"Hello,  muckchawV  saluted  CHie  of 
the  young  fellows  with  an  exaggerated 
gesture  of  courtesy. 

"Min-^'hoo,  muchacho  bonitof*  the 
squaw  retorted,  her  grin  widening^  at  the 
appreciative  roar  of  laughter  that  fol- 
lowed her. 

"What  did  she  say?"  questioned  a 
looker-on  after  the  shouts  had  died  out. 

"Ask  Comp  Bray,"  sneered  Charlie 
Murphy,  speaking  with  deliberation. 
"He  knows  a  good  bit  about  Injuns  I" 

Compton  swung  from  his  horse  and 
reached  the  expectant  Charlie  witfi  a 
terrible,  panther-like  spring.  Then  they 
fought.  Silently,  coldly,  implacably 
they  struck  and  parried,  clinched  and 
finally  fell  to  the  ground  writhing  and 
snarling  like  wildcats. 

Critical  and  alert  the  others  gathered 
round,  for  they  knew  no  quarter  would 
be  asked  nor  given.  They  pulled  Comp- 
ton off  while  there  was  yet  life  in  Charlie 
and  held  by  two  strong  men  he  swore 
and  raved  in  his  unbridled  fury. 

"Blast  you,  let  me  go!"  he  blared. 
"I  want  to  fix  him  fer  good!  An'  if 
they 's  any  more  fellers  here  that 's 
thinkin'  what  they  dassent  say,  I  want  to 
lick  'em  till  they  fergits  it ! — ^Lenune  go, 
'r  I  '11  smash  yer  face  I — I  '11  pack  a  gun 
after  this,  an'  I  '11  lay  out  the  first  fcUer 
that  looks  at  me  crooked! — ^Lenunc  go, 
I  say!" 

They  held  him  patiently  till  he  wore 
himself  to  exhaustion ;  then  one  of  tiieui 
brought  his  horse.  "Go  on  home,  olc 
man.  We  '11  see  you  git  a  square  deal 
in  the  windup." 

For  several  days  Compton  sulked  at 
his  ranch,  healing  his  bruises  and  nitrs- 
ing  his  unappeased  wrath.  Huddled  by 
the  fireplace  he  ignored  Mrs.  Jira*8  at- 
tempts at  consolation  till  she  let  hkn 
alone,  and,  half-forgetting  his  presence, 
resumed  her  old  habit  of  talking  to  her- 
self as  she  moved  from  one  room  to  the 
other  about  her  work,  and  the  scn^  of 
sentences  reminded  him  of  the  ddirium 
of  an  old  illness.  She  came  in  from  the 
kitchen  absorbed  in  her  energetic  phras- 
ing—"An'  I  says  to  her :  *  You  're  sure 
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right!  All  half-breeds  ain't  Injuns!'  " — 
she  stopped  with  a  gasp  as  her  eyes  met 
his.  Then  she  straightened  the  table 
cover  sharply  as  she  concluded  with  de- 
cision: "An*  they  ain't,  neither!" 

Instantly  he  knew  that  the  woman 
had  given  him  the  explanation — an  ex- 
planation that  now  but  fanned  the  flame 
of  his  rage. 

He  strode  to  the  stable  and  began  to 
saddle  his  horse.  "By  the  Lord!"  he 
swore,  jerking  the  straps  into  place.  "Do 
they  think  they  can  run  mef  I  '11  show 
'em  I  do  as  I  damn  please."  He  reined 
the  animal  viciously  into  the  creek  trail 
and  spurred  him  to  a  lope. 

He  had  been  thinking  of  Kitty — fleet- 
ingly,  and  in  a  dozea  different  moods — 
for  today  she  would  be  waiting  for  him, 
and  as  he  approached  the  dearly  familiar 
glen,  tenderness  won  dominion  over  all 
and  he  was  ready  to  hold  out  his  arms 
to  the  sweet  brown  girl  he  loved.  But 
when  his  impatient  eyes  had  swept  the 
sun-drenched  place  his  blood  went  cold 
— then  hot  again.  For  it  was  not  Kitty  . 
who  awaited  him  there,  but  old  Seth 
Raney,  his  thin  hands  locked  upon  the 
head  of  his  stick  and  supporting  his 
bearded  chin,  while  the  deep  eyes  wel- 
comed him  gravely. 

"Howdy,  Compton!"  the  old  man 
greeted  him.  "Set  down,  an'  le's  have  a 
little  talk."  He  hitched  over  on  the  log 
with  an  air  of  hospitality  that  added  ex- 
asperation to  the  young  man's  rising 
anger. 

A  negative  gesture  vibrant  of  inso- 
lence stood  for  the  word,  and  with  trem- 
bling fingers  Compton  began  the  mak- 
ing of  a  cigarrito  while  waiting  for  the 
other  to  speak. 

"Compton,"  began  Raney  presently, 
"I  ain't  got  a  thing  ag'ins'  yuh.  I  know 
young  folks  is  foolish  an'  thoughtless 
mighty  often,  without  meanin'  any  harm. 
But  you  been  gittin'  my  girl  talked 
about,  an'  I  'm  yere  to  ask  what  yer 
goin'  to  do  about  it?" 

The  match  Compton  was  rasping 
across  his  leg  snapped  in  two;  he  tried 
another,  then  swore. 

"Now,  Comp,"  protestecf  the  old  man, 
gently,  "dont  yuh  go  an'  git  all  het  up 
an'  excited." 


"Good  Lord — excited!"  roared  Comp- 
ton, grinding  the  broken  cigarrito  under 
his  heel.  He  took  a  quick  turn  the 
width  of  the  glen  and  back,  bringing  up 
sharply  before  the  man  on  the  log. 

"Well,"  he  challenged,  "what  am  I 
goin*  to  do  about  what?" 

"About  marryin'  Kitty,"  explained 
Raney,  mildly. 

The  young  man  steadied  his  voice 
with  an  effort.  "What  the  devil  put 
such  a  blame  fool  notion  as  that  into 
yer  blame  ole  head?" 

"Well,"  said  Raney,  still  quietlv. 
"Kitty  tole  me  yuh  ast  her  to  marry  yuh 
las'  fall.  Yuh  ain't  been  comin'  to  see 
her  at  her  home  like  you  oughta,  but 
been  meetin'  her  out  yere  in  a  way  that 's 
made  folks  talk  about  her.  She  's  a  gbod 
little  girl,  but  she  did  n't  know  no  better; 
but  you  did — an'  I  'm  yere  to  tell  you 
that  if  yer  any  excuse  of  a  man  you  H 
up  an'  set  the  day!" 

Compton  kicked  the  log  at  the  old 
man's  side.  "Git  up,  you  ole  houn*,  'fore 
I  kick  the  stuffin'  outa  you !"  he 
shouted,  suddenly  abandoning  reason 
and  self-control.  "I  've  a  mind  to  smash 
you  to  kin'lin' — a  damned  ole  squawman 
like  you  to  come  an'  tell  me  what  1  got 
to  do ! — Let  me  tell  you,  Raney,  I  '11  git 
married  when  I  git  ready.  An'  when  I 
do" — the  words  boiled  together — ^"it 
wont  be  no  Injun !" 

He  shook  a  furious  fist  at  the  slight 
old  man  standing  calm,  steacly  and 
watchful,  leaped  to- his  saddle  and  -  tore 
down  the  hill  like  a  landslide,  plowing  up 
grass  and  wild  flowers  in  the  headlong 
rush. 

In  a  storm  of  conflicting  emotions, 
Compton  Bray  rode  the  hills  till  dark. 
Finally  dismounting  at  the  stable  door 
he  slammed  the  steaming  saddle  and 
blankets  to  the  ground,  kicked  the  tired 
horse  into  a  stall  and  tossed  him  down 
some  food.  Then  at  full  length  in  the 
dry,  fragrant  hay,  his  fair  head  on  his 
arms,  he  lay  and  suffered  as  the  dumblv 
obstinate  must  suffer.  Slowly  his  fury 
cooled  and  soon  the  old  fight  was  raging 
between  his  love  of  a  girl  and  his  pride 
of  race  and  autonomy. 

In  the  early  morning  he  heard  the 
rattle  of  wheels  in  the  road,  and  glanc- 
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ing  listlessly  from  the  barn-window,  a 
startled  exclamation  parted  his  lips.  It 
was  the  Raney  spring-wagon,  and  on  the 
cushionless  seat  was  old  Seth  Ranev 
humped  forward  till  his  grizzled  beard 
swept  his  knees,  the  reins  dangling 
loosely  from  his  bony  fingers  as  the 
shaggy  little  nags  trotted  smartly  along. 
By  his  side  sat  his  young  daughter, 
Kitty,  decked  out  in  all  the  family  finery, 
her  buoyant  attitude  eloquent  of  maiden 
dignity  and  joy.  Her  uplifted  gaze  lin- 
gered on  the  window  of  Compton*s  va- 
cant room. 

"She  's  thinkin'  of  me,  the  little  chunk 
a  sweetness!"  and  he  swore  helplessly 
at  the  tears  that  brimmed.  "What  the 
devil  they  goin'  to  town  fer?"  he  won- 
dered in  aimless  speculation,  and  then 
drifted  back  to  the  hopeless  battle  of 
forces  old  as  man. 

It  was  a  hard,  hard  fight,  but  by  after- 
noon of  the  following  day,  pride  was  at 
her  last  ditch. 

Flooded  in  brilliant  spring  sunshine 
hinting  joyously  of  summer,  Compton 
tinkered  indifferently  at  a  broken 
wagon,  while  a  courageous  hen  scratched 
about  his  feet  for  her  dozen  twittering 
fluffballs,  and  the  pale-tinted  barley 
stalks,  ready  for  the  mower,  hissed 
faintly  together. 

The  hen  hurried  her  brood  before  her 
and  marched  off  with  backward  craning 
of  her  neck ;  the  barley  rustled,  and  steel 
rang  against  stone.  Compton  lifted  his 
head  and  flinched  to  see  Seth  Raney 
ride  up  on  his  rawboned  old  sorrel. 

"Howdy,  Comp!  Fixin*  yer  wagin?" 
He  spoke  with  the  utmost  affability. 

The    young    man    straightened,    and 
pushed  back  his  hat,  but  he  did  not  nV«€;t  . 
the    other's    eyes.     "Yeah.    Jim  busted 
her  ag'inst  a  tree  th'  other  day.     Will 
you  git  down?" 


"No;"  Raney  slouched  negligently  in 
his  saddle,  '*I  jes*  thought  I  'd  come  in 
an*  chaw  the  rag  with  yuh  a  spell.  Goin* 
to  have  a  right  good  crop  a  hay,  ain't 
yuh?" 

Compton  picked  up  a  stick  to  whittle 
and  seated  himself  on  the  wagon-tongue. 
"Yeah,"  he  slowly  answered,  reaching 
for  his  knife.  "I  guess  it  11  turn  out 
pretty  good.  Looks  like  it  might."  Con- 
versation seemed  difficult  and  he  cast 
about  for  a  promising  subject.  **You  got 
a  right  stiff  price  fer  that  bunch  a  steers 
you  sold  to  Hines,  I  heard?" 

"Yes;  kinda  good,  considerin'." 

"Uh-huh." 

Silence  again — a  silence  that  had  be- 
gun to  take  on  a  strange,  portentious 
quality  when  it  was  broken  by  the  old 
man  saying — 

"I  jes'  come  in  to  tell  yuh,  Compton, 
that  we*d  like  to  have  yuh  come  over  to 
our  house  this  evenin*.  They  's  goin'  to 
be  a  weddin*  at  fo'  a'clock." 

"Is  they?"  Compton  .  nervously 
brushed  the  shavings  from  his  overalls. 
"  Who  's  goin'  to  git  married  ?*' 

"We-ell,"  drawled  Raney,  softly,  "you 
air,  fer  one!" 

With  a  start  the  young  man  looked  up 
into  a  pair  of  fierce  blue  eyes  that  blazed 
along  the  barrel  of  Raney's  true  old 
Navy  revolver. 

"You  can'  holler  to  Jim  to  git  yer  boss : 
the  preacher  is  waitin*  fer  usT' 

Compton  shut  his  knife  and  .rose 
promptly  to  his  feet,  but  stood  for  a 
moment  looking  down  at  his  griiuy  hands 
and  rough,  untid3'  garments.  ^'I'hen  he 
squared  his  shoulders  and  turned.^^mil- 
ing,  oddly  softened  eyes  |p  thiT  old  man's 
guarded  iace.      '      '  .     ""'* 

"I  guess  I'll  fix  up  a  little  first,"  be 
suggested  shyly.  "You  can  come  along, 
if  you  want  to — gun  an*  all !" 
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IT  was  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  quite  dark 
when  Lane  started, 
equipped  with  a  canteen, 
two  "salt  horse"  sand- 
wiches and  half  a  dozen 
sour  pickles. 

Briskly  he  picked  his  way  down  the 
canyon,  sensing  the  route  like  a  trailwise 
mule.  On  either  side  of  the  defile,  som- 
ber, mysterious,  awesome,  loomed  tower- 
ing cliffs  of  lava  and  stone  and  earth — 
rent  asunder  in  some  prehistoric  parox- 
ysm of  nature.  It  was  even  chilly  at 
that  hour  and  Lane  made  the  most  of  it, 
knowing  that  the  respite  would  be  but 
short. 

Perhaps  an  hour  he  walked  thus,  the 
grit,  grit,  grit;  of  his  hob-nailed  shoes 
striking  cleanly  in  the  silence.  The  first 
false  vigor  of  the  morning  passed  and 
the  compensating  false  faintness  fol- 
lowed ;  he  was  just  getting  his-  second 
wind  when  in  one  step,  his  feet  left  the 
hard,  gravelly  floor  of  the  canyon  and 
sank  deep  into  the  yielding  sand  which 
filled  its  jaws — blown  there  by  the  winds 
of  untold  ages  from  the  level  chaos 
which  lay  before.  The  day's  toil  had 
begun. 

As  the  hour  of  daybreak  approached, 
the  darkness  grew  intense.  The  earth 
spread  before  him  one  flat,  opaque  void. 
It  was  not  an  ordinary  darkness,  but 
dead  black,  like  a  coffin,  the  concen- 
trated, .soul-depressing  gloom  which  pre- 
cedes dawn  in  the  desert.  Overhead,  not 
opaque,  yet  impenetrable,  and  even  more 
potent  with  mystery  than  the  earth, 
gloomed  the  heavens,  an  immense,  in- 
verted bowl  of  the  deepest  blued  steel. 

No  man  can  traverse  the  arid  wastes 
at  that  hour  without  feeling  the  clutch 
of  its  spell ;  it  is  the  age-long  accumula- 
tion of  all  the  brooding,  the  melancholy. 


the  mystery  and  the  awful  beauty  which 
have  been  the  desert's  heritage  since  time 
began.  It  is  God's  own  country,  but  not 
man's. 

Presently,  to  the  eastward,  Lane  noted 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  the  faintest  light- 
ening in  the  blue,  as  when  steel  first 
feels  the  heat  of  the  blacksmith's  forge. 
This,  in  turn,  changed  swiftly  to  pink 
and  from  pink  to  an  incomparable  rose 
color.  Hotter  and  hotter  grew  the  fire, 
till  the  horizon  became  one  measureless 
expanse  of  molten  gold. 

Under  the  necromancy  of  dawn,  ob- 
jects began  to  take  form;  distant  hills 
appeared  and  shapeless  blotches  of 
shadow  transformed  into  graceful  sprays 
of  sagebrush  and  greasewood;  chucka- 
wallas  and  horned  toads  ran  here  and 
there,  and  a  tarantula  proceeded  on  his 
travels  with  awkward  dignity. 

Then,  over  the  skyline  leaped  the  glori- 
ous, living  sun,  calling  the  dead  earth 
back  to  life  and  dazzling  the  whole  crea- 
tion with  his  presence.  "God  said.  Let 
there  be  light:  and  there  was  light." 
Small  wonder  that  savages  worshiped 
the  sun. 

Lane  found  himself  walking  hat  in 
hand.  Often  as  he  had  seen  it,  he  could 
never  outgrow  the  start  of  fresh  sur- 
prise awakened  by  the  tremendous  spec- 
tacle of  a  desert  sunrise.  The  contriv- 
ances of  man — work  brought  to  near 
perfection  by  centuries  of  accumulated 
wisdom,  the  petty  display  of  an  empe- 
ror's power,  grow  stale  with  the  seeing, 
but  this — this  was  God's  own ;  it  was  the 
concentrated  essence  of  Life  itself,  the 
Life  which  causes  the  universe  to  be  and 
to  live  and  to  work  in  its  matchless  per- 
fection of  movement.  It  was  here,  in 
this  land  of  enchantment,  that  Nature 
had  sung  her  finest  songs  of  melancholy 
and    painted    in    her    most    inimitable 
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colors.  It  was  God's  own  demesne,  yet, 
withal,  a  demesne  upon  which  man,  lured 
by  the  forbidden,  ever  seeks  to  trespass. 
Punishment  is  exacted  in  the  thousand 
agonies  incident  to  the  long  trail — the 
heart-breaking  labor,  the  torments  of 
thirst,  or  the  giving  up  of  life  itself. 

The  ecstasy  of  daybreak  was  but  fleet- 
ing. Barely  had  the  sun  cleared  the 
horizon  when  Lane  shrank  instinctively, 
like  a  kitten  whose  corner  in  the  oven 
suddenly  grows  too  warm.  From  the 
wisdom  born  of  long  experience,  he  knew 
that  this  was  to  be  an  off  day  with  him. 
He  was  in  no-wise  ill,  yet,  for  some  unac- 
countable reason,  it  was  one  of  the  times 
when  the  body  is  robbed  of  its  wonted 
vitality — when  the  reserve  is  low.  Then 
it  is  that  the  man  on  the  trail  sweats 
blood. 

Forty  miles  is  a  fair  day's  tramp  under 
the  best  of  circimistanides.  To  walk 
forty  miles  over  the  yielding  desert  sand 
is  the  achievement  of  a  giant;  but  to  at- 
tempt two  score  miles  of  desert  sand  in 
mid-August — that  is  a  task  attempted 
only  by  the  hardiest  frontiersman,  or  a 
fool.  Yet  such  was  the  day's  work  Lane 
had  mapped  out,  and  he  was  no  fool — 
else  he  would  not  have  survived  ten 
fruitless  years  of  prospecting — the  frosts 
of  the  Northland,  the  shriveling  heat  of 
the  desert,  or  the  disease  of  pestilential 
river  bottoms. 

Also,  but  Lane  could  not  know  it,  this 
was  the  day  on  which  even  people  of  the 
sheltered  walks  of  life  would  pant  and 
stifle  and  die,  some  of  them,  under  the 
heat  wave  which  was  to  pass  like  a  curse 
oyer  the  prostrate  land. 

Steadily  and  with  awful  dignity,  the 
sun  rose  straight  into  the  heavens  like  an 
avenging  god.  Even  the  sparse  foliage 
of  the  greasewood  curled  and  shriveled. 
Heat  waves  rose  from  the  tortured  earth 
with  dizzying  monotony.  Every  living 
thing  native  to  the  land  disappeared. 

Lane  plodded  on,  every  step  an  effort. 
In  traversing  sand,  one  gains  no  momen- 
tum, as  when  walking  over  a  hard  sur- 
face. It  is  like  eternally  starting  from  a 
dead  standstill. 

Midway  on  his  journey  was  a  pump 
over  a  deep  well — all  that  remained  of 
some  one-time  mining  enterprise.    This 


should  be  reached  by  noon  and,  more- 
over, Lane  resolved  to  reach  The  Lone 
Well,  as  it  was  called,  with  half  his  sup- 
ply of  water  untouched — for  when  life 
hangs  in  the  balance,  one  does  not  take 
things  for  granted.  There  had  been  a 
well  there  the  year  before.  Lane  knew 
only  this  and  he  presumed  nothing. 

With  the  first  heat  he  had  been  as- 
sailed by  an  abnormal  thirst — hot  coppers 
some  call  it,  which  comes  from  many 
causes,  not  the  least  among  which  is 
frontier  whiskey.  But  in  Lane's  case  the 
cause  was  unavoidable  —  simply  the 
warning  of  his  stomach  that  the  limit  of 
endurance  was  approaching — too  many 
seasons  of  camp  grub,  too  much  grease, 
too  few  green  things. 

His  throat  parched  from  the  fever 
which  burned  within,  yet,  wise  in  the 
way  of  the  trail,  he  made  no  attempt  to 
slaice  his  thirst ;  only,  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  dryness  of  throat  became  unbear- 
able, he  would  carefully  chew  a  bit  of 
pickle,  then  take  a  mouthful  of  water, 
rinse  his  mouth  and  divide  the  precious 
liquid  into  as  many  swallows  as  he 
might.  But  always  the  dryness  re- 
turned. 

Provoking  memories  of  iced  delicacies 
rose  in  his  mind  to  mock  him.  Mint 
julep,  with  its  cone  of  shaved  ice,  its 
seductive  color,  its  beautiful  frost  crys- 
tals clinging  to  the  glass;  Shasta-water 
lemonade,  with  plenty  of  lemon  and  no 
sugar — the  kind  that  cuts  the  dust  from 
one's  throat;  sweating  pitchers  of  ice 
water,  all  came  and  went  with  tantaliz- 
ing persistence,  beyond  his  power  to  put 

by. 

Presently,  from  behind  the  nose  of  a 
sand  dune.  Lane  discerned  the  dilapi- 
dated corral  which  marked  the  Lone 
Well — as  yet  miles  distant. 

This  produced  a  momentary  stimulus. 
The  visions  of  iced  impossibilities  gave 
way  to  visions  of  clear,  sparkling  water 
which  the  pump  would  belch  forth. 
Lane  would  drink  his  fill.  He  would 
cool  his  blistering  feet  and  he  would 
rinse  his  loathsome  garments,  now 
sweat-sodden,  now  salt-incrusted,  as  the 
moisture  was  sucked  from  his  body  or 
dried  by  the  sun. 

All    too    soon,    however,    the     false 
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strength  passed  and  the  burning  demand 
for  water  which  it  engendered,  followed, 
making  alarming  inroads  on  his  canteen. 
Half  his  pickles  were  gone  and  in  the 
grim  phrase  of  the  frontier,  the  worst 
was  yet  to  come. 

Ere  long  he  found  himself  hurrying, 
which  is  a  bad  sign  in  the  open  country 
where  strength  should  be  used  sparingly. 
Half  a  dozen  times  in  the  next  hour  he 
was  obliged  to  pull  himself  up.  Then  he 
stimibled  and  fell  and  he  was  frightened 
at  the  uncanny  croak  which  came  from 
his  parched  throat — for  the  hot  sand  had 
burned  him  on  knee  and  elbow.  This 
was  but  the  beginning.  His  self-control 
was  going  and  he  knew  it.  Subcon- 
sciously he  figured  his  chances  of  cover- 
ing the  few  remaining  miles  before  his 
strength  failed  entirely.  Memories  no 
longer  vexed  him.  By  force  of  training, 
all  his  remaining  vitality  concentrated 
itself  in  one  last,  desperate  struggle 
against  the  forces  of  nature.  His  was 
the  breed  that  die  fighting. 

The  heat  was  like  that  of  a  blast  fur- 
nace. It  seemed  that  the  earth  must 
presently  burst  into  flame  and  perish. 
The  sagebrush,  the  mournful  yuccas,  all 
the  scant  vegetation  of  the  heat- 
cursed  land,  writhed  and  twisted  in  the 
shimmering  air  like  things  in  torment. 
When  the  sun,  mid-heaven  high,  glared 
down,  all  his  merciless  energy  concen- 
trated into  a  supreme  effort  of  hate,  a 
disheveled,  horrible  figure,  crawling  on 
all  fours,  like  a  beast,  traversed  painfully 
and  with  many  halts,  the  few  remaining 
rods  which  separated  it  from  the  Lone 
Well. 

The  skin  was  a  greenish  yellow,  the 
eyes,  irritated  and  inflamed  by  the  hot 
sand,  bulged  from  their  socicets;  the 
blackened  tongue  protruded  from  the 
lips — it  was  Lane,  nearly  done,  but  fight- 
ing his  fight  against  overwhelming  odds 
with  the  stubbornness  of  the  brave.  With 
each  movement,  a  rhythmical  sloshing 
told  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  Lone 
Well,  as  planned,  with  water  in  his  can- 
teen. 

Now  that  the  object  which  had  drawn 
his  pain-racked  body  across  the  scorch- 
ing miles,  was  within  his  reach,  Lane  re- 
garded it  with  superstitious  awe.    Hor- 


ror seized  him  lest  the  pump  prove  to  be 
a  hallucination  and  vanish  with  his  touch. 
Stealthily  he  advanced  one  hand,  then 
grabbed  the  pump  handle  suddenly,  as  a 
cat  pounces  upon  its  prey— only  to  re- 
lease it  with  a  gasp-  of  pain,  for  the  iron 
was  very  hot.  But  Lane  whimpered  his 
gratitude.  It  was  no  fantasy.  The  thing 
was  real,  else  it  would  not  have  burned 
him. 

Wrapping  the  handle  with  his  felt  hat, 
he  raised  it  and  plunged  downward — ^but 
there  was  no  resisting  suction.  The 
handle  clattered  noisily  against  the  cylin- 
der— the  pump  had  lost  its  priming. 

This  was  the  calamity  which  Lane  had 
subconsciously  feared,  yet  dared  not  think 
of — but  it  was  for  this  possible  emer- 
gency that  he  had  suffered  untold  tor- 
tures rather  than  exhaust  his  scanty  sup- 
ply of  water.  He  would  stake  all  on 
priming  the  pump  with  his  remaining 
pint.  Indeed,  he  felt  no  temptation  to 
drink  what  little  remained.  His  only 
fear  was  that  it  might  not  be  sufficient 
to  bribe  the  pump  to  give  forth  its  treas- 
ure. Death  itself  held  no  terrors — he  had 
suffered  a  hundred  deaths  in  the  last 
hours,  and  it  was  not  for  mere  life  that 
he  had  goaded  himself  far  past  the  seem- 
ing limit  of  endurance.  It  was  (cunning 
precaution  of  nature)  the  protest  which 
is  deep  down  in  every  man,  against  dying 
hungry  or  thirsty.  What  he  wanted  was 
water.  He  wanted  to  drink  barrels  of  it 
and  then  drown  in  it. 

Lane  had  not  forgotten  that  men 
nearly  spent  from  thirst  should  not  be 
allowed  to  drink  freely  at  first,  but 
should  be  revived  slowly,  with  tantaliz- 
ing spoonfuls.  He,  himself,  had  so 
treated  other  men  whom  he  had  rescued 
— ah,  how  they  had  fought  and  screamed 
for  the  water  they  might  not  have.  Well, 
there  was  no  one  to  hold  him  down. 

Carefully  Lane  unscrewed  the  cap 
from  his  canteen,  elevated  the  handle, 
and  as  the  water  began  to  trickle  into 
the  cylinder,  he  ptunped  with  the  last 
otmce  of  strength  in  him. 

There  was  no  resistance  at  first,  then 
the  faintest  wheezing  as  the  air,  follow- 
ing the  law  of  nature,  rushed  into  the 
cylinder  to  forbid  the  vacuum.  It  was 
no  time  for  half  measures;  it  was  all  or 
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nothing.  Lane  daringly  inverted  the 
canteen,  sending  the  remainder  of  his 
pint  of  water  into  the  cylinder  with  a 
dash.  Then  for  two  awful  minutes  he 
pumped  with  the  desperation  of  a  fiend. 
The  wheezing  became  more  labored  and 
the  resistance  stronger.  Once  the  suc- 
tion nearly  caught.  But  it  was  no  use. 
The  valve  leathers  were  hopelessly  dry 
and  the  supply  of  priming  wholly  insuf- 
ficient. With  a  derisive  hiss,  the  air 
sifted  into  the  leaky  cylinder,  and  the 
rude  handle  banged  lifelessly  against  the 
empty  belly  of  the  pump. 

Exhausted  by  his  exertion,  Lane  reeled 
and  fell  into  a  swoon.  Presently  the 
scorching  sand  burned  into  his  conscious- 
ness. He  opened  his  eyes  and  as  the 
disabled  pirnip  filled  his  gaze,  memory 
came  back  to  him. 

He  uttered  no  sound.  Slowly  and  pain- 
fully he  rose  to  his  feet  and  with  open 
eyes  deliberately  faced  the  blazing  sun- 
but  before  the  curse  against  God  could 
form  in  his  mind  he  drifted  off  into  de- 
lirium. 

For  ages  he  seemed  crawling  over  an 
eternity  of  live  coals.  The  universe 
seemed  made  of  fire.  All  around  him, 
volcanoes  of  it  belched  from  the  earth; 
dry  watercourses  ran  with  it  and  liquid 
fire  coursed  through  his  veins  instead  of 
blood.  Over  the  hellish  spectacle,  the 
exultant  sun  raged  like  a  demon  tri- 
umphant. 

Then  behold  a  miracle!  Slowly,  ever 
so  slowly,  the  sun  began  to  lose  its 
awful  brilliance.  Its  fury  seemed  to 
have  spent  itself.  The  disk  grew  plainer 
and  the  intense  whiteness  changed  to  a 
deeper  hue  approaching  rose  color. 

The  earth,  too,  seemed  to  have  in 
some  degree  burned  itself  out.  Grad- 
ually the  heat  paled,  leaving  the  face  of 
nature  a  hideous  blackening  cinder.  One 
small  spurt  of  flame  only,  seemed  to  per- 
sist in  passing  and  repassing  Lane's  con- 
sciousness at  irregular  intervals. 

Then  behold  a  second  miracle!  The 
silence  was  broken  by  a  trickling  of 
water  accompanied  by  a  dull  sound 
throbbing  at  regular  intervals  like  a  pulse 
— evidently  it  was  the  throbbing  .of  his 
brain.  But  the  trickle  persisted  and 
grew  till   it  became  a   waterfall.     The 


world  was  slowly  filling  with  water.  It 
touched  Lane's  body — ah,  how  good  it 
felt — and  it  crept  up  and  up.  If  it  would 
but  come  a  little  nearer  he  might  taste 
it.  But  at  his  shoulder  it  stopped.  Try 
as  he  would,  he  could  not  plunge  under 
it.  His  body  seemed  to  have  tost  its 
power  to  move.  But  presently,  by  bend- 
ing his  head  ever  so  far,  he  could  just 
touch  it  with  his  tongue  and  was  en- 
abled to  moisten  his  lips  ever  so  little.  It 
was  heavenly.  Again  he  strained  his 
head  forward.  This  time  he  was  enabled 
to  touch  the  water,  but  instead  of  water, 
a  liquid  fire  sucked  into  his  mouth,  and 
in  spite  of  himself,  he  swallowed  a  little. 
Lane  whimpered  feebly;  he  had  had 
quite  enough  of  fire.  But  somehow  the 
fire  seemed  to  give  him  strength.  Sounds 
began  to  force  themselves  into  his  con- 
sciousness and  an  unfelt  hand  seemed 
rocking  him  gently  to  and  fro. 

Lane  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  into 
the  smiling  face  of  a  man  who  bent  over 
him  and  who  supported  him  with  one 
arm.  In  his  free  hand  he  held  an  un- 
corked whiskey  flask.  Beside  him  was  a 
lighted  lantern,  and  a  few  feet  away  a 
small  campfire  merrily  spat  defiant 
sparks  into  the  darkness.  Packs  and 
cooking  utensils  lay  here  and  there,  and 
farther  away.  Lane  could  make  out  the 
shadowy  forms  of  a  pair  of  burros. 

"Well,  old  man,  how  do  you  feel?" 
asked  the  stranger.  But  Lane's  tongue 
was  swollen  and  he  could  not  reply. 

"Kind  of  weak,  eh?  Well,  your 
fever 's  most  gone  now.  I  Ve  had  you 
packed  in  wet  barley  sacks  for  the  last 
hour.  Guess  I  '11  give  you  another  little 
swig,  now,  and  put  you  to  bed." 

With  a  delightful  feeling  of  relaxation. 
Lane  watched  him  mix  a  spoonful  of 
whiskey  with  a  small  cup  of  water,  which 
the  stranger  held  to  his  lips. 

"Had  a  devil  of  a  time  priming  the 
pump,"  the  man  went  on  as  Lane  swal- 
lowed painfully.  "Used  up  half  my  keg 
of  water  and  then  had  to  take  the  cussed 
thing  apart  and  soak  the  valve  leather 
for  twenty  minutes.  Then  you  ought 
to  have  seen  her  come." 

But  Lane  already  had  sunk  into  a 
peaceful  slumber. 
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By  Jack  London 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


I ROMPTLY,  the  next  aft- 
ernoon, Maria  was  ex- 
cited by  Martin's  second 
visitor.  But  she  did  not 
lose  her  head  this  time, 
for  she  seated  Brissenden 
in  her  parlor's  grandeur  of  respecta- 
bility. 

"Hope  you  dont  mind  my  coming?" 
Brissenden  began. 

"No,  no,  not  at  all,"  Martin  answered, 
shaking  hands  and  waving  him  to  the 
solitary  chair,  himself  taking  to  the  bed. 
"But  how  did  you  know  where  I  lived  ?" 

"Called  up  the  Morses.  Miss  Morse 
answered  the  'phone.  And  here  I  am." 
He  tugged  at  his  coat  pocket  and  flung 
a  thin  volume  on  the  table.  "There  's  a 
book,  by  a  poet.  Read  it  and  keep  it." 
And  then,  in  reply  to  Martin's  protest. 
"What  have  I  to  do  with  books?  I  had 
another  hemorrhage  this  morning.  Got 
any  whisky?  No,  of  course  not.  Wait 
a  minute." 

He  was  off  and  away.  Martin 
watched  his  long  figure  go  down  the  out- 
side steps,  and,  on  turning  to  close  the 
gate,  noted  with  a  pang  the  shoulders, 
which  had  once  been  broad,  drawn  in 
now  over  the  collapsed  ruin  of  the  chest. 
Martin  got  two  timiblers,  and  fell  to 
reading  the  book  of  verse,  Henry 
Vaughn  Marlow's  latest  collection. 

"No  Scotch,"  Brissenden  announced 
on  his  return.  "The  beggar  sells  noth- 
ing but  American  whisky.  But  here  's  a 
quart  of  it." 

"I  '11  send  one  of  the  youngsters  for 
lemons,  and  we  '11  make  a  toddy,"  Mar- 
tin offered. 

"I  wonder  what  a  book  like  that  will 


earn  Marlow?"  he  went,  on,  holding  up 
the  volume  in  question. 

"Possibly  fifty  dollars,"  came  the  an- 
swer. "Though  he  's  lucky  if  he  pulls 
even  on  it,  or  if  he  can  inveigle  a  pub- 
lisher to  risk  bringing  it  out." 

"Then  one  cant  make  a  living  out  of 
poetry  ?" 

Martin's  tone  and  face  alike  showed 
his  dejection. 

"Certainly  not.  What  fool  expects  to? 
Out  of  rhyming,  yes.  There's  Bruce, 
and  Virginia  Spring,  and  Sedgwick. 
They  do  very  nicely.  But  poetry — do 
you  know  how  Vaughn  Marlow  makes 
his  living? — ^teaching  in  a  boys'  cram- 
ming-joint down  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
of  all  private  little  hells  such  a  billet  is 
the  limit.  I  would  n't  trade  places  with 
him  if  he  had  fifty  years  of  life  before 
him.  And  yet  his  work  stands  out  from 
the  ruck  of  the  contemporary  versifiers 
as  a  balus  ruby  among  carrots.  And  the 
reviews  he  gets!  Damn  them,  all  of 
them,  the  little  manikins!" 

"Too  much  is  written  by  the  men  who 
cant  write  about  the  men  who  do  write," 
Martin  concurred.  "Why,  I  was  ap- 
palled at  the  quantities  of  rubbish  writ- 
ten about  Stevenson  and  his  work." 

"Ghouls  and  harpies!"  Brissenden 
snapped  out  with  clicking  teeth.  "Yes,  I 
know  the  spawn — complacently  pecking 
at  him  for  his  Father  Damien  letter, 
analyzing  him,  weighing  him — " 

"Measuring  him  by  the  yardstick  of 
their  own  miserable  egos,"  Martin  broke 
in. 

"Yes,  that 's  it ;  a  good  phrase ;  mouth- 
ing and  besliming  the  True,  and  Beau- 
tiful, and  Good,  and  finally  patting  him 
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on  the  back  and  saying,  *Good  dog, 
Fido.'  Faugh!  'The  little  chattering 
daws  of  men/  Richard  Realfe  called 
them  the  night  he  died." 

"Pecking  at  star-dust,"  Martin  took 
up  the  strain  warmly;  "at  the  meteoric 
flight  of  the  master  men.  I  once  wrote 
a  squib  on  them — the  critics,  or  the  re- 
viewers, rather." 

"Let's  see  it,"  Brissenden  begged 
eagerly. 

So  Martin  unearthed  a  copy  of 
"Star-Dust,"  and  during  the  reading  of 
it  Brissenden  chuckled,  rubbed  his 
hands,  and  forgot  to  sip  his  toddy. 

"Strikes  me  you  're  a  bit  of  star-dust 
yourself,  flung  into  a  world  of  cowled 
gnomes  who  cannot  see,"  was  his  com- 
ment at  the  end  of  it.  "Of  course  it 
was  snapped  up  by  the  first  magazine  ?" 

Martin  ran  over  t!he  pages  of  his 
manuscript  book. 

"It  has  been  refused  by  twenty-seven 
of  them." 

Brissenden  essayed  a  long  and  hearty 
laugh,  but  broke  down  in  a  fit  of  cough- 
ing. 

"Say,  you  needn't  tell  me  you 
have  n't  tackled  poetry,"  he  gasped.  "Let 
me  see  some  of  it." 

"Dont  read  it  now,"  Martin  pleaded. 
"I  want  to  talk  with  you.  I  '11  make  up  a 
bundle  and  you  can  take  it  home." 

Brissenden  departed  with  the  "Love 
Cycle,"  and  "The  Peri  and  the 
Pearl,"  returning  next  day  to  greet 
Martin  with: 

"I  want  more." 

Not  only  did  he  assure  Martin  that  he 
was  a  'poet,  but  Martin  learned  that 
Brissenden  also  was  one.  He  was  swept 
off  his  feet  by  the  other's  work,  and 
astounded  that  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  publish  it. 

"A  plague  on  all  their  houses!"  was 
Brissenden's  answer  to  Martin's  volun- 
teering to  market  his  work  for  him. 
"Love  beauty  for  its  own  sake,"  was  his 
counsel,  "and  leave  the  magazines  alone. 
Back  to  your  ships  and  your  sea — ^that  's 
my  advice  to  you,  Martin  Eden.  What 
do  you  want  in  these  sick  and  rotten  cities 
of  men.  You  are  cutting  your  throat 
every  day  you  waste  in  them  trying  to 
prostitute  beauty  to  the  needs  of  maga- 


zinedom.  What  was  it  you  quoted  me 
the  other  day?  Oh,  yes,  *Man,  the 
latest  of  the  ephemera.'  Well,  what  do 
you,  the  latest  of  the  ephemera,  want 
with  fame?  If  you  got  it,  it  would  be 
poison  to  you.  You  are  too  simple, 
too  elemental,  and  too  rational,  by  my 
faith,  to  prosper  on  such  pap.  I  hope 
you  never  do  sell  a  line  to  the  maga- 
zines. Beauty  is  the  only  master  to 
serve.  Serve  her  and  damn  the  multi- 
tude. Success !  What  in  hell 's  success 
if  it  is  n't  right  there  in  your  Stevenson 
sonnet,  whidi  outranks  Henley's  'Appa- 
rition,' in  that  'Love-Cycle,'  in  those  sea- 
poems? 

"It  is  not  in  what  you  succeed  in  doing 
that  you  get  your  joy,  but  in  the  doing 
of  it.  I  Imow  it.  You  know  it.  Beauty 
hurts  you.  It  is  an  everlasting  pain  in 
you,  a  wound  that  does  not  heal,  a  knife 
of  flame.  Why  should  you  palter  with 
magazines?  Let  beauty  be  your  end. 
Why  should  you  mint  beauty  into  gold? 
Anyway,  you  cant ;  so  there 's  no  use  in 
my  getting  excited  over  it.  You  can  read 
the  magazines  for  a  thousand  years  and 
you  wont  find  the  value  of  one  line  of 
Keats.  Leave  fame  and  coin  alone,  sign 
away  on  a  ship  tomorrow,  and  go  back 
to  your  sea." 

"Not  for  fame,  but  for  love,"  Martin 
laughed.  "Love  seems  to  have  no  place 
in  your  Cosmos;  in  mine.  Beauty  is  the 
handmaiden  of  Love." 

Brissenden  looked  at  him  pityingly 
and  admiringly.  "You  are  so  young, 
Martin  boy,  so  young.  You  will  flutter 
high,  but  your  wings  are  of  the  finest 
gauze,  dusted  with  3ic  fairest  pigments. 
Do  not  scorch  them.  But  of  course  you 
have  scorched  them  already.  It  required 
some  glorified  petticoat  to  account  for 
that  *Ia)ve  Cycle,'  and  that 's  the  shame 
of  it." 

"It  glorifies  love  as  well  as  the  petti- 
coat," Martin  laughed. 

"The  philosophy  of  madness,"  was  the 
retort.  "So  have  I  assured  myself  when 
wandering  in  hasheesh  dreams.  But 
beware.  These  bourgeois  cities  will  kiU 
you.  Look  at  that  den  of  traders  where 
I  met  you.  Dry  rot  is  no  name  for  it. 
One  cant  keep  his  sanity  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere.   It 's  degrading.    There 's  not 
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one  of  them  who  is  not  degrading,  man 
and  woman,  all  of  them  animated  stom- 
achs guided  by  the  high  intellectual  and 
art  impulses  of  clams — " 

He  broke  off  suddenly  and  regarded 
Martin.  Then,  with  a  flash  of  divma- 
tion,  he  saw  the  situation.  The  expres- 
sion on  his  face  turned  to  wondering 
horror. 

"And  you  wrote  that  tremendous 
*Love-Cycle'  to  her — that  pale,  shriveled, 
female  thing!" 

The  next  instant  Martin's  right  hand 
,  had  shot  to  a  throttling  clutch  on  his 
throat,  and  he  was  being  shaken  till  his 
teeth  rattled.  But  Martin,  looking  into 
his  eyes,  saw  no  fear  there,  naught  but  a 
curious  and  mocking  devil.  Martin  re- 
membered himself,  and  flung  Brissen- 
den,  by  the  neck,  side-long  upon  the  bed, 
at  the  same  moment  releasing  his  hold. 

Brissenden  panted  and  gasped  pain- 
fully for  a  minute,  then  began  to 
chuckle. 

"You  had  made  me  eternally  your 
debtor  had  you  shaken  out  the  flame,"  he 
said. 

''My  nerves  are  on  a  hair-trigger  these 
days,"  Martin  apologized.  "Hope  I 
didn't  hurt  you.  Here,  let  me  mix  a 
fresh  toddy." 

"Ah,  you  young  Greek!"  Brissenden 
went  on.  "I  wonder  if  you  take  just 
pride  in  that  body  of  yours.  You  are 
devilish  strong.  You  are  a  young  pan- 
ther, a  lion  cub.  Well,  well,  it  is  you 
who  must  pay  for  that  strength." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Martin  asked 
curiously,  passing  him  a  glass.  "Here, 
down  this  and  be  good." 

"Because — ."  Brissenden  sipped  his 
toddy  and  smiled  appreciation  of  it. 
"Because  of  the  women.  They  will  worry 
you  until  you  die,  as  they  have  already 
worried  you,  or  else  I  was  born  yesterday. 
Now,  there  *s  no  use  in  your  choking 
me;T'm  going  to  have  my  say.  This 
is  undoubtedly  your  calf  love;  but  for 
Beauty's  sake  show  better  taste  next 
time.  What  under  heaven  do  you  want 
with  a  daughter  of  the  bourgeoisie? 
Leave  them  alone.  Pick  out  some  great, 
wanton  flame  of  a  woman,  who  laughs  at 
life  and  jeers  at  death  and  loves  one  while 
she  may.     There  are  such  women,  and 


they  will  love  you  just  as  readily  as  any 
pusillanimous  product  of  bourgeois  shel- 
tered life." 

"Pusillanimous!"  Martin  protested. 

"Just  so,  pusillanimous,  prattling  out 
little  moralities  that  have  been  prattled 
into  them,  and  afraid  to  live  life.  They 
will  love  you,  Martin,  but  they  will  love 
their  little  moralities  more.  What  you 
want  is  the  magnificent  abandon  of  life, 
the  great  free  souls,  the  blazing  butter- 
flies and  not  the  little  gray  moths.  Oh, 
you  will  grow  tired  of  them,  too,  of  all 
the  female  things,  if  you  are  unlucky 
enough  to  live.  But  you  wont  live.  You 
wont  go  back  to  your  ships  and  sea, 
therefore  you  '11  hang  around  these  pest- 
holes of  cities  until  your  bones  are  rot- 
ten, and  then  you  '11  die." 

"You  can  lecture  me,  but  you  cant 
make  me  talk  back,"  Martin  said.  "After 
all,  you  have  but  the  wisdom  of  your  tem- 
perament, and  the  wisdom  of  my  tem- 
perament is  just  as  unimpeachable  as 
yours." 

They  disagreed  about  love,  and  the 
magazines,  and  many  things,  but  they 
liked  each  other,  and  on  Martin's  part  it 
was  no  less  than  a  profound  liking.  Day 
after  day  they  were  together,  if  for  no 
more  than  the  hour  Brissenden  spent  in 
Martin's  stuffy  room.  Brissenden  never 
arrived  without  his  quart  of  whiskey, 
and  when  they  dined  together  down  town 
he  drank  Scotch  and  soda  throughout 
the  meal.  He  invariably  paid  the  way 
for  both,  and  it  was  through  him  that 
Martin  learned  the  refinements  of  food, 
drank  his  first  champagne,  and  made 
acquaintance  with  Rhine  wine. 

But  Brissenden  was  always  an  enigma. 
With  the  face  of  an  ascetic,  he  was,  in 
all  the  failing  blood  of  him,  a  frank 
voluptuary.  He  was  unafraid  to  die,  bit- 
ter and  cynical  of  all  the  ways  of  living, 
and  yet,  dying,  he  loved  life,  to  the  last 
atom  of  it.  He  was  possessed  by  a  mad- 
ness to  live,  to  thrill,  "to  squirm  my  little 
space  in  the  cosmic  dust  whence  I  came," 
as  he  phrased  it  once  himself.  He  had 
tampered  with  drugs  and  done  many 
strange  things  in  quest  of  new  thrills, 
new  sensations.  As  he  told  Martin,  he 
had  once  gone  three  days  without  water, 
had  done  so  voluntarily,  in  order  to  ex- 
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perience  the  exquisite  delight  of  such  a 
thirst  assauged.  Who  or  what  he  was, 
Martin  never  learned.  He  was  a  man 
without  a  past,  whose  future  was  the  im- 
minent grave,  and  whose  present  was  a 
bitter  fever  of  living. 

CHAPTER  XXXni. 

MARTIN  was  steadily  losing  his  battle. 
Economize  as  he  would,  the  earn- 
ings from  hack-work  did  not  balance  ex- 
penses. Thanksgiving  found  him  with 
his  black  suit  in  pawn  and  unable  to  ac- 
cept the  Morse's  invitation  to  dinner. 
Ruth  was  not  made  happy  by  his  reason 
for  not  coming,  and  the  corresponding 
effect  on  him  was  one  of  desperation. 
He  told  her  that  he  would  come  after  all, 
that  he  would  go  over  to  San  Francisco 
to  the  Occidental  office,  collect  the  five 
dollars  due  him,  and  with  it  redeem  his 
suit  of  clothes. 

In  the  morning  he  borrowed  ten  cents 
from  Maria.  He  would  have  borrowed 
it,  by  preference,  from  Brissenden,  but 
that  erratic  individual  had  disappeared. 
Two  weeks  had  passed  since  Martin  had 
seen  him,  and  he  vainly  cudgeled  his 
brains  for  some  cause  of  offense.  The 
ten  cents  carried  Martin  across  the  ferry 
to  San  Francisco,  and  as  he  walked  up 
Market  Street  he  speculated  upon  his 
predicament  in  case  he  failed  to  collect 
the  money.  There  would  then  be  no  way 
for  him  to  return  to  Oakland,  and  he 
knew  no  one  in  San  Francisco  from  whom 
to  borrow  another  ten  cents. 

The  door  to  the  Occidental  office  was 
ajar,  and  Martin,  in  the  act  of  opening 
it,  was  brought  to  a  sudden  pause  by  a 
loud  voice  from  within,  which  ex- 
claimed : 

"But  that  is  not  the  question,  Mr. 
Adams."  (Adams,  Martin  knew,  from 
his  correspondence,  to  be  the  editor's 
name.)  "The  question  is,  are  you  pre- 
pared to  pay? — cash,  and  cash  down,  I 
mean.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Occidental,  and  what  you 
expect  to  make  it  next  year.  What  I 
want  is  to  be  paid  for  what  I  do.  And  I 
tell  you,  right  now,  the  Christmas  Occi- 
dental dont  go  to  press  till  I  have  the 
money  in  my  hand.  Good  day.  When 
you  get  the  money  come  and  see  me." 


The  door  jerked  open  and  the  man 
flung  past  Martin  with  an  angry  counte- 
nance and  went  down  the  corridor  mut- 
tering curses  and  clenching  his  fists. 
Martin  decided  not  to  enter  immediately, 
and  lingered  in  the  hallways  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  Then  he  shoved  the 
door  open  and  walked  in.  It  was  a  new 
experience,  the  first  time  he  had  been 
inside  an  editorial  office.  Cards  evi- 
dently were  not  necessary  in  that  office, 
for  the  boy  carried  word  to  an  inner 
room  that  there  was  a  man  who  wanted 
to  see  Mr.  Adams.  Returning,  the  boy 
beckoned  him  from  half  way  across  the 
room  and  led  him  to  the  private  office, 
the  editorial  sanctum.  Martin's  first 
impression  was  of  the  disorder  and  clut- 
tered confusion  of  the  room.  Next  he 
noticed  a  yoOthful-looking  man,  sitting 
at  a  roll-top  desk,  who  r^^arded  him  cu- 
riously. Martin  marveled  at  the  calm 
repose  of  his  face.  It  was  evident  that 
the  squable  with  the  printer  had  not 
affected  his  equanimity. 

"I — I  am  Martin  Eden,"  Martin 
began  the  conversation.  ("And  I  want 
my  five  dollars,"  was  what  he  would 
have  liked  to  say.) 

But  this  was  his  first  editor,  and 
under  the  circumstances,  he  did  not  de- 
sire to  scare  him  too  abruptly.  To  his 
surprise,  Mr.  Adams  leaped  into  the  air 
with  a  "You  dont  say  so,"  and  the  next 
moment,  with  both  hands,  was  shaking 
Martin's  hand  effusively. 

"Cant  say  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Eden.  Often  wondered  what  you 
were  like." 

Here  he  held  Martin  off  at  arm's 
length  and  ran  his  beaming  eyes  over 
Martin's  second-best  suit,  which  was 
also  his  worst  suit,  and  which  was 
ragged  and  past  repair,  though  the  trou- 
sers showed  the  careful  crease  Martin 
had  put  in  with  Maria's  flat-irons. 

"I  confess,  though,  I  conceived  you  to 
be  a  much  older  man  than  you  arc. 
Your  story,  you  know,  showed  such 
breadth,  and  vigor,  such  maturity  and 
depth  of  thought.  A  masterpiece,  that 
story — I  knew  it  when  I  had  read  the 
first  half-dozen  lines.  Let  me  tell  you 
how  I  first  read  it.  But  no :  first  let  me 
introduce  you  to  the  staff." 
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Still  talking,  Mr.  Adams  led  him  into 
the  general  office,  where  he  introduced 
him  to  the  associate  editor,  Mr.  Jones,  a 
slender,  frail  little  man  whose  hand 
seemed  strangely  cold,  as  if  he  were 
suffering  from  a  chill. 

"And. Mr.  Pierce,  Mr.  Eden.  Mr. 
Pierce  is  our  business  manager,  you 
know." 

Martin  found  himself  shaking  hands 
with  a  stout,  round-headed  man,  whose 
face  looked  youthful  enough. 

The  three  men  surrounded  Martin,  all 
talking  admiringly  and  at  once,  until 
it  seemed  to  him  that  they  were  talking 
against  time  for  a  wager. 

"We  often  wondered  why  you  didn't 
call,"  Mr.  Jones  was  saying. 

"I  did  n't  have  the  car  fare,and  I  live 
across  the  Bay,"  Martin  answered  blunt- 
ly, with  the  idea  of  showing  them  his 
imperative  need  for  the  money. 

Surely,  he  thought  to  himself,  my  glad 
rags  in  themselves  are  eloquent  adver- 
tisement of  my  need.  Time  and  again, 
whenever  opportunity  offered,  he  hinted 
about  the  purpose  of  his  visit.  But  his 
admirers'  ears  were  deaf.  They  sang 
his  praises,  told  him  what  they  had 
thought  of  his  story  at  first  sight,  what 
they  subsequently  thought,  what  their 
wives  and  families  thought;  but  not  one 
hint  did  they  breathe  of  intention  to  pay 
him  for  it. 

"Did  I  tell  you  how  I  first  read  your 
story?"  Mr.  Adams  said.  "Of  course  I 
did  n't.  I  was  coming  West  from  New 
York,  and  when  the  train  stopped  at 
Ogden  the  train-boy  on  the  new  run 
brought  aboard  the  c-urrent  number  of 
the  Occidental." 

My  God!  Martin  thought;  you  can 
travel  in  a  Pullman  while  I  starve  for 
the  paltry  five  dollars  you  owe  me.  A 
wave  of  anger  rushed  over  him.  The 
wrong  done  him  by  the  Occidental 
loomed  colossal,  for  strong  upon  him 
were  all  the  dreary  months  of  vain 
yearning,  of  hunger  and  privation,  and 
his  present  hunger  awoke  and  gnawed  at 
him,  reminding  him  that  he  had  eaten 
nothing  since  the  day  before  and  little 
enough  then.  For  the  moment  he  saw 
red.  These  creatures  were  not  even 
robbers.    They  were  sneak  thieves.    By 


lies  and  broken  promises  they  had 
tricked  him  out  of  his  story.  Well,  he 
would  show  them.  And  a  great  re- 
solve surged  into  his  will  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  not  leave  the  office  until 
he  got  his  money.  He  remembered,  if 
he  did  not  get  it,  that  there  was  no  way 
for  him  to  go  back  to  Oakland.  He  con- 
trolled himself  with  an  effort,  but  not 
before  the  wolfish  expression  of  his  face 
had  awed  and  perturbed  them. 

They  became  more  voluble  than  ever. 
Mr.  Adams  started  anew  to  tell  him  how 
he  had  first  read  "The  Ring  of  Bells," 
and  Mr.  Pierce  at  the  same  time  was 
•striving  to  repeat  his  niece's  apprecia- 
tion of  "The  Ring  of  Bells,"  said  niece 
being  a  school-teacher  in  Alameda. 

"I  '11  tell  you  what  I  came  for,"  Mar- 
tin said  finally.  "To  be  paid  for  that 
story  all  of  you  like  so  well.  Five  dol- 
lars, I  believe,  is  what  you  promised  mc 
would  be  paid  on  publication." 

Mr.  Adams,  with  an  expression  on  his 
mobile  features  of  immediate  and  happy 
acquiescence,  started  to  reach  for  his 
pocket,  then  turned  suddenly  to  Mr, 
Pierce,  and  said  that  he  had  left  his 
money  home.  That  Mr.  Pierce  resented 
this  was  patent;  and  Martin  saw  the 
twitch  of  his  arm  as  if  to  protect  his 
trousers  pocket.  Martin  knew  that  the 
money  was  there. 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Pierce,  "but  I 
paid  the  printer  not  an  hour  ago,  and  he 
took  my  ready  change.  It  was  careless 
of  me  to  be  so  short ;  but  the  bill  was  not 
yet  due,  and  the  printer's  request,  as  a 
favor,  to  make  an  immediate  advance, 
was  quite  unexpected." 

Both  men  looked  expectantly  at  Mr. 
Jones,  but  that  gentleman  laughed  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  His  ccMiscience 
was  clean  at  any  rate.  He  had  come  into 
the  Occidental  to  learn  magazine-litera- 
ture, instead  of  which  he  had  principally 
learned  finance.  The  Occidental  owed 
him  four  months'  salary,  and  he  knew 
that  the  printer  must  be  appeased  before 
the  associate  editor. 

"It's  rather  absurd,  Mr.  Eden,  to 
have  caught  us  in  this  shape,"  Mr. 
Adams  preambled  airily.  "All  careless- 
ness, I  assure  you.  But  I  '11  tell  you 
what  we  '11  do.    We  '11  mail  you  a  check 
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the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  You 
have  Mr.  Eden's  address,  haven't  you, 
Mr.  Pierce?" 

Yes,  Mr.  Pierce  had  the  address,  and 
the  check  would  be  mailed  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning.  Martin's  knowledge  of 
banks  and  checks  was  hazy,  but  he  could 
sec  no  reason  why  they  should  not  give 
him  the  check  on  this  day  as  well  as  on 
the  next. 

"Then  it  is  understood,  Mr.  Eden, 
that  we  '11  mail  you  the  check  tomorrow," 
Mr.  Adams  said. 

"I  need  the  money  today,"  Martin  an- 
swered stolidly. 

"The  unfortunate  circumstances — if 
you  had  chanced  here  any  other  day," 
Mr.  Adams  began  suavely,  only  to  be 
interrupted  by  Mr.  Pierce. 

"Mr.  Adams  has  already  explained  the 
situation,"  he  said  with  asperity.  "And 
so  have  I.    The  check  will  be  mailed — " 

"I  also  have  explained,"  Martin  broke 
in,  "and  I  have  explained  that  I  want  the 
money  today." 

He  had  felt  his  pulse  quicken  a  trifle 
at  the  business  manager's  brusqueness, 
and  upon  him  he  kept  an  alert  eye,  for 
it  was  in  that  gentleman's  trousers 
pocket  that  he  divined  the  Occidental's 
ready  cash  was  reposing. 

**It  is  too  bad — "  Mr.  Adams  began. 

But  at  that  moment,  with  an  impatient 
movement,  Mr.  Pierce  turned  as  if  about 
to  leave  the  room.  At  the  same  instant 
Martin  sprang  for  him,  clutching  him  by 
the  throat  with  one  hand  in  such  fashion 
that  Mr.  Pierce's  fat  chin  pointed  ceil- 
ingward  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees. To  the  horror  of  Mr.  Jones  and 
Mr.  Adams,  they  saw  their  business 
manager  shaken  like  an  Astrakhan  rug. 

"Dig  up,  you  swindler!"  Martin  ex- 
horted. "Dig  up  or  I  '11  shake  it  out  of 
you' even  if  it's  all  in  nickels."  Then, 
to  the  two  affrighted  onlookers:  "Keep 
away.  If  you  interfere  somebody 's 
liable  to  get  hurt." 

Mr.  Pierce  was  choking,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  grip  on  his  throat  was 
eased  that  he  was  able  to  signify  his 
acquiescence  in  the  digging-up  program. 
Altogether,  after  repeated  digs,  his  trou- 
sers' pocket  yielded  four  dollars  and  fif- 
teen cents. 


"Inside  out  with  it,"  Martin  com 
manded. 

An  additional  ten  cents  fell  out.  Martin 
counted  the  result  of  his  raid  a  second 
time  to  make  sure. 

"You  next!"  he  shouted  at  Mr. 
Adams.  "I  want  seventy-five  cents 
more." 

Mr.  Adams  did  not  wait,  but  ran- 
sacked his  pockets  with  the  result  of 
sixty  cents. 

"Sure  that  is  all?"  Martin  demanded 
menacingly,  possessing  himself  of  it. 
"What  have  you  got  in  your  vest-pock- 
ets?" 

In  token  of  his  good  faith,  Mr.  Adams 
turned  two  of  his  pockets  inside  out.  A 
strip  of  cardboard  fell  to  the  floor  from 
one  of  them.  He  recovered  it  and  was 
in  the  act  of  returning  it,  when  Martin 
cried: 

"What's  that?  A  ferry  ticket.  Here, 
give  it  to  me.  It 's  worth  ten  cents. 
I  '11  credit  you  with  it.  I  've  now  got 
four  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents,  in- 
cluding the  ticket.  Five  cents  is  still  due 
me. 

He  looked  fiercely  at  Mr.  Jones,  and 
found  that  fragile  creature  in  the  act  of 
handing  him  a  nickel. 

"Thank  you,"  Martin  said,  addressing 
them  collectively.  "I  wish  you  a  good 
day." 

"Robber!"  Mr.  Pierce  snarled  after 
him. 

"Sneak  thief,"  Martin  retorted,  slam- 
ming the  door  as  he  passed  out. 

Martin  was  elated — ^so  elated  that 
when  he  recollected  the  Hornet  owed 
him  fifteen  doUar-s  for  "The  Peri  and 
the  Pearl,"  he  decided  forthwith  to  go 
and  collect  it.  But  the  Hornet  was  run 
by  a  set  of  clean-shaven,  strapping 
young  men,  frank  buccaneers  who 
robbed  everything  and  everybody,  not 
excepting  one  another.  After  some 
breakage  of  the  office  furniture,  the  edi- 
tor (an  ex-college  athlete),  ably  assisted 
by  the  business  manager,  an  advertising 
agent,  and  the  porter,  succeeded  in  re- 
moving Martin  from  the  office  and  in 
accelerating,  by  initial  impulse,  his  de- 
scent of  the  first  flight  of  stairs. 

"Come  again,  Mr.  Eden;  glad  to  see 
you  any  time,"  they  laughed  down  at 
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him  from  the  landing  above. 

Martin  grinned  as  he  picked  himself 
up. 

"Phew!"  he  murmured  back.  "Tlie 
Occidental  crowd  were  nanny-goats,  but 
you  fellows  are  a  lot  of  prize-fighters." 

More  laughter  greeted  this. 

"I  must  say,  Mr.  Eden,"  the  editor  of 
the  Hornet  called  down,  "that  for  a 
poet  you  can  go  some  yourself.  Where 
did  you  learn  that  right  cross — if  I  may 
ask." 

"Where  you  learned  that  half-Nel- 
son," Martin  answered.  "Anyway, 
you  're  going  to  have  a  black  eye." 

"I  hope  your  neck  does  n't  stiffen  up," 
the  editor  wished  solicitously.  "What  do 
you  say  we  all  go  out  and  have  a  drink 
on  it? — not  the  neck,  of  course,  but  the 
little  rough  house." 

"I  '11  go  you  if  I  lose,"  Martin  ac- 
cepted. 

And  robbers  and  robbed  drank  to- 
gether, amicably  agreeing  that  the  battle 
was  to  the  strong,  and  that  the  fifteen 
dollars  for  "The  Peri  and  the  Pearl" 
belonged  by  right  to  the  Hornet's  edi- 
torial staff. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ARTHUR  remained  at  the  gate  while 
Ruth  climbed  Maria's  front  steps. 
She  heard  the  rapid  click  of  the  type- 
writer, and,  when  Martin  let  her  in, 
found  him  on  the  last  page  of  a  manu- 
script. She  had  come  to  make  certain 
whether  or  not  he  would  be  at  their 
table  for  Thanksgiving  dinner;  but  be- 
fore she  could  broach  the  subject  Martin 
plunged  into  the  one  with  which  he  was 
full. 

"Here,  let  me  read  you  this,"  he  cried, 
separating  the  carbon  copies  and  run- 
ning the  pages  of  manuscript  into  shape. 
"It 's  my  latest,  and  different  from  any- 
thing r  ve  done.  It  is  so  altogether  dif- 
ferent that  I  am  almost  afraid  of  it,  and 
yet  I  've  a  sneaking  idea  it  is  good.  You 
be  judge.  It's  an  Hawaiian  story.  I  've 
called  it  'Wiki-Wiki.' " 

His  face  was  bright  with  the  creative 
glow,  though  she  shivered  in  the  cold 
room  and  had  been  struck  by  the  cold- 
ness of  his  hands  at  greeting.  She  list- 
ened closely  while  he  read,  and  though 


he  from  time  to  time  had  seen  only  dis- 
approbation in  her  face,  at  the  close  he 
asked: 

"Frankly,  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"I — I  dont  know,"  she  answered. 
"Will  it— do  you  think  it  will  sell?" 

"I  'm  afraid  not,"  was  the  confession. 
"It 's  too  strong  for  the  magazines.  But 
is  's  true,  on  my  word  it 's  true." 

"But  why  do  you  persist  in  writing 
such  things  when  you  know  they  wont 
sell?"  she  went  on  inexorably.  "The 
reason  for  your  writing  is  to  make  a 
living,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  that's  right;  but  the  miserable 
story  got  away  with  me.  I  couldn't 
help  writing  it.  It  demanded  to  be 
written." 

"But  that  character,  that  Wiki-Wiki, 
why  do  you  make  him  talk  so  roughly? 
Surely  it  will  offend  your  readers,  and 
surely  that  is  why  the  editors  are  justi- 
fied in  refusing  your  work." 

"Because  the  real  Wiki-Wiki  would 
have  talked  that  way." 

"But  it  is  not  good  taste." 

"It  is  life,"  he  replied  bluntly.  "It  is 
real.  It  is  true.  And  I  must  write  life 
as  I  see  it." 

She  made  no  answer,  and  for  an  awk- 
ward moment  they  sat  silent.  It  was 
because  he  loved  her  that  he  did  not 
quite  understand  her,  and  she  could  not 
understand  him  because  he  was  so  large 
that  he  bulked  beyond  her  horizon. 

"Well,  I've  collected  from  the  Occi- 
dental," he  said,  in  an  effort  to  shift  the 
conversation  to  a  more  comfortable  sub- 
ject. The  picture  of  the  bewildered 
trio,  as  he  had  last  seen  them,  mulcted  of 
four  dollars  and  ninety  cents  and  a  ferry 
ticket,  made  him  chuckle. 

"Then  you  '11  come !"  she  cried,  joy- 
ously. "That  was  what  I  came  to  find 
out." 

"Come?"  he  muttered  absently — 
"Where?" 

"Why,  to  dinner  tomorrow.  You 
know  you  said  you  'd  recover  your  suit 
if  you  got  that  money." 

"I  forgot  all  about  it,"  he  said,  hum- 
bly. "You  see,  this  morning  the  pound- 
man  got  Maria's  two  cows  and  the  baby 
calf,  and — well,  it  happened  that 
Maria  didn't  have  any  money,  and  so 
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I  had  to  recover  her  cows  for  her. 
That 's  where  the  Occidental  fiver  went 
— The  Ring  of  Bells'  went  into  the 
poundman's  pocket." 

"Then  you  wont  come?" 

He  looked  down  at  his  clothing. 

"I  cant." 

Tears  of  disappointment  and  reproach 
glistened  in  her  blue  eyes,  but  she  said 
nothing. 

"Next  Thanksgiving  you  '11  have  din- 
ner with  me  in  Delmonico's,"  he  said 
cheerily;  "or  in  London,  or  Paris,  or 
anywhere  you  wish.    I  know  it." 

"I  saw  in  the  paper  a  few  days  ago," 
she  announced  abruptly,  "that  there  had 
been  several  local  appointments  to  the 
Railway  Mail.  You  passed  first,  didn't 
you?" 

He  was  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
call  had  come  for  him,  but  that  he  had 
declined  it.  "I  was  so  sure — I  am  so 
sure — of  myself,"  he  concluded.  "A 
year  from  now  I  '11  be  earning  more  than 
a  dozen  men  in  the  Railway  Mail.  You 
wait  and  see." 

"Oh,"  was  all  she  said,  when  he  fin- 
ished. She  stood  up,  pulling  at  her 
gloves.  "I  must  go,  Martin.  Arthur  is 
waiting  for  me." 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her,  but  she  proved  a  passive  sweet- 
heart. There  was  no  tenseness  in  her 
body,  her  arms  did  not  go  around  him, 
and  her  lips  met  his  without  their 
wonted  pressure.  She  was  angry  with 
him,  he  concluded,  as  he  returned  from 
the  gate.  But  why?  It  was  unfortunate 
that  the  poundman  had  gobbled  Maria's 
cows.  But  it  was  only  a  stroke  of  fate. 
Nobody  could  be  blamed  for  it.  Nor  did 
it  enter  his  head  that  he  could  have  done 
aught  otherwise  than  what  he  had  done. 
Well,  yes,  he  was  to  blame  a  little,  was 
his  next  thought,  for  having  refused  the 
call  to  the  Railway  Mail.  And  she  had 
not  liked  "Wiki-Wiki." 

He  turned  at  the  head  of  the  steps  to 
meet  the  letter  carrier  on  his  afternoon 
round.  The  ever-recurrent  fever  of  ex- 
pectancy assailed  Martin  as  he  took  the 
bundle  of  long  envelopes.  One  was  not 
long.  It  was  short  and  thin,  and  outside 
was  printed  the  address  of  the  New 
York  Outz'iew.    He  paused  in  the  act  of 


tearing  the  envelope  open.  It  could  not 
be  an  acceptance.  He  had  no  manu- 
scripts with  that  publication.  Perhaps — 
his  heart  almost  stood  still  at  the  wild 
thought — ^perhaps  they  were  ordering  an 
article  from  him;  but  the  next  instant 
he  dismissed  the  surmise  as  hopelessly 
impossible. 

It  was  a  short,  formal  letter,  signed  by 
the  office  editor,  merely  informing  him 
that  an  anonymous  letter  which  they  had 
received  was  enclosed,  and  that  he  could 
rest  assured  the  Outvieix/s  staff  never 
under  any  circumstances  gave  considera- 
tion to  anonymous  correspondence. 

The  enclosed  letter  Martin  found  to 
be  crudely  printed  by  hand.  It  was  a 
hotch-potch  of  illiterate  abuse  of  Martin, 
and  of  assertion  that  the  "so-called  Mar- 
tin Eden,"  who  was  selling  stories  to 
magazines,  was  no  writer  at  all,  and 
that  in  reality  he  was  stealing  stories 
from  old  magazines,  typing  them,  and 
sending  them  out  as  his  own.  The  en- 
velope was  postmarked  "San  Leandro." 
Martin  did  not  require  a  second  thought 
to  discover  the  author.  Higginbotham's 
grammar,  Higginbotham's  colloquial- 
isms, Higginbotham's  mental  quirks  and 
processes,  were  apparent  throughout. 
Martin  saw  in  every  line,  not  the  fine 
Italian  hand,  but  the  coarse  grocer's  fist, 
of  his  brother-in-law. 

But  why?  he  vainly  questioned.  What 
injury  had  he  done  Bernard  Higginbot- 
ham?  The  thing  was  so  imreasonable, 
so  wanton.  There  was  no  explaining  it. 
In  the  course  of  the  week  a  dozeii  similar 
letters  were  forwarded  tb  Martin  by  the 
editors  of  various  Eastern  magazines. 
The  editors  were  behaving  handsomely, 
Martin  concluded.  He  was  wholly  un- 
known to  them,  yet  some  of  them  had 
even  been  sympathetic.  It  was  evident 
that  they  detested  anonymity.  He  saw 
that  the  malicious  attempt  to  hurt  him 
had  failed.  In  fact,  if  anything  came  of 
it,  it  was  bound  to  be  good,  for  at  least 
his  name  had  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  a  number  of  editors.  Some  time, 
perhaps,  reading  a  submitted  manuscript 
of  his,  they  might  remember  him  as  the 
fellow  about  whom  they  had  received  an 
anonymous  letter.  And  who  was  to  say 
that  such  a  remembrance  might  not  sway 
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the  balance  of  their  judgment  just  a 
trifle  in  his  favor? 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Martin 
took  a  great  slump  in  Maria's  estimation. 
He  found  her  in  the  kitchen  one  morn- 
ing, groaning  with  pain,  tears  of  weak- 
ness running  down  her  cheeks,  vainly 
endeavoring  to  put  through  a  large  iron- 
ing. He  promptly  diagnosed  her  afflic- 
tion as  La  Grippe,  dosed  her  with  hot 
whisky  (the  remnants  in  the  bottles  for 
which  Brissenden  was  responsible),  and 
ordered  her  to  bed.  But  Maria  was  re- 
fractory. The  ironing  had  to  be  done, 
she  protested,  and  delivered  that  night, 
or  else  there  would  be  no  food  on  the 
morrow  for  the  seven  small  and  hungry 
Silvas. 

To  her  astonishment  (and  it  was 
something  that  she  never  ceased  from  re- 
lating to  her  dying  day),  she  saw  Mar- 
tin Eden  seize  an  iron  from  the  stove 
and  throw  a  fancy  shirt-waist  on  the 
ironing-board.  It  was  Kate  Flannagan's 
best  Sunday  waist,  than  whom  there  was 
no  more  exacting  and  fastidiously 
dressed  woman  in  Maria's  world.  Also, 
Miss  Flannagan  had  sent  special  instruc- 
tion that  said  waist  must  be  delivered  by 
that  night.  As  every  one  knew,  she  was 
keeping  company  with  John  Collins,  the 
blacksmith,  and,  as  Maria  knew  privily. 
Miss  Flannagan  and  Mr.  Collins  were 
going  next  day  to  Golden  Gate  Park. 
Vain  was  Maria's  attempt  to  rescue  the 
garment.  Martin  guided  her  tottering 
footsteps  to  a  chair,  from  where  she 
watched  him  with  bulging  eyes.  In  a 
quarter  of  the  time  it  would  have  taken 
her  she  saw  the  shirt-waist  safely  ironed, 
and  ironed  as  well  as  she  could  have 
done  it,  as  Martin  made  her  grant. 

"I  could  work  faster,"  he  explained, 
"if  your  irons  were  only  hotter." 

To  her,  the  irons  he  swung  were  much 
hotter  than  she  ever  dared  to  use. 

"Your  sprinkling  is  all  wrong,"  he 
complained  next.  "Here,  let  me  teach 
you  how  to  sprinkle.  Pressure  is  what 's 
wanted.  Sprinkle  under  pressure  if  you 
want  to  iron  fast." 

He  procured  a  packing  case  from  the 
wood-pile  in  the  cellar,  fitted  a  cover  to 
it,  and  raided  the  scrap-iron  the  Silva 


tribe  was  collecting  for  the  junkman. 
With  fresh-sprinkled  garments  in  the 
box,  covered  with  the  board  and  pressed 
by  the  iron,  the  device  was  complete  and 
in  operation. 

"Now  you  watch  me,  Maria,"  he  said, 
stripping  off  to  his  undershirt  and  grip- 
ping an  iron  that  was  what  he  called 
"really  hot." 

"An'  when  he  feenish  da  iron,  he 
washa  da  wools,"  as  she  described  it 
afterward.  "He  say,  *Maria,  you  are  da 
greata  fool.  I  showa  you  how  to  washa 
da  wools,'  an'  he  showa  me,  too.  Ten 
minutes  he  maka  da  machine— oiie  bar- 
rel, one  wheel-hub,  two  poles,  justa  like 
dat." 

Martin  had  learned  the  contrivance 
from  Joe  at  the  Shelley  Hot  Springs. 
The  old  wheel-hub,  fixed  on  the  end  of 
the  upright  pole,  constituted  the  plun- 
ger. Making  this,  in  turn,  fast  to  the 
spring-pole  attached  to  the  kitchen 
rafters,  so  that  the  hub  played  upon  the 
woolens  in  the  barrel,  he  was  able,  with 
one  hand  thoroughly  to  pound  them. 

"No  more  Maria  washa  da  wools," 
her  story  always  ended.  "I  maka  da 
kids  worka  da  pole  an'  da  hub,  an'  da 
barrel.  Him  da  smarta  man.  Mister 
Eden." 

Nevertheless,  by  his  masterly  opera- 
tion and  improvement  of  her  kitchen- 
laundry,  he  fell  an  immense  distance  in 
her  regard.  The  glamor  of  romance 
with  which  her  imagination  had  invested 
him,  faded  away  in  the  cold  light  of  fact 
that  he  was  an  ex-laundryman.  All  his 
books,  and  his  grand  friends  who  visited 
him  in  carriages  or  with  countless  bottles 
of  whiskey,  went  for  naught.  He  was, 
after  all,  a  mere  working-man,  a  mem- 
ber of  her  own  class  and  caste.  He  was 
more  human  and  approachable,  but  he 
was  no  longer  a  mystery. 

Martin's  alienation  from  his  family 
continued.  Following  upon  Mr.  Hig- 
ginbotham's  unprovoked  attack,  Mr. 
Hermann  von  Schmidt  showed  his  hand. 
The  fortunate  sale  of  several  storiettes, 
some  humorous  verse,  and  a  few  jokes, 
gave  Martin  a  temporary  splurge  of 
prosperity.  Not  only  did  he  partially 
pay  up  his  bills,  but  he  had  sufficient 
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balance  left  to  redeem  his  black  suit  and 
wheel.  The  latter,  by  virtue  of  a  twisted 
crank-hanger,  required  repairing,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  friendliness  with  his  fu- 
ture brother-in-law,  he  sent  it  to  Von 
Schmidt's  shop. 

The  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Martin 
was  pleased  by  the  wheel  being  delivered 
by  a  small  boy.  Von  Schmidt  was  also 
inclined  to  be  friendly,  was  Martin's  con- 
clusion from  this  unusual  favor.  Re- 
paired wheels  usually  had  to  be  called 
for.  But  when  he  examined  the  wheel 
he  discovered  no  repairs  had  been  made. 
A  little  later  in  the  day  he  telephoned 
his  sister's  betrothed  and  learned  that 
that  person  did  n't  want  anything  to  do 
with  him  in  "any  shape,  manner,  or 
form." 

"Hermann  von  Schmidt,"  Martin  an- 
swered cheerfully,  "I  've  a  good  mind  to 
come  over  and  punch  that  Dutch  nose  of 
yours." 

"You  come  to  my  shop,"  came  the  re- 
ply, "an'  I  '11  send  for  the  police.  An' 
I  '11  put  you  through,  too.  Oh,  I  know 
you,  but  you  cant  make  no  rough  house 
with  me.  I  dont  want  nothin'to  do  with 
the  likes  of  you.  You  're  a  loafer, 
that 's  what,  an'  I  ain't  asleep.  You 
ain't  goin'  to  do  no  spongin'  off  me  just 
because  I  'm  marrying  your  sister.  Why 
dont  you  go  to  work  an'  earn  an  honest 
livin',  eh?    Answer  me  that." 

Martin's  philosophy  asserted  itself, 
dissipating  his  anger,  and  he  hung  up 
the  receiver  with  a  long  whistle  of  in- 
credulous amusement.  But  after  the 
amusement,  came  the  reaction,  and  he 
was  oppressed  by  his  loneliness.  Nobody 
understood  him,  nobody  seemed  to  have 
any  use  for  him,  except  Brissenden,  and 
Brissenden  had  disappeared,  God  alone 
knew  where. 

Twilight  was  falling  as  Martin  left  the 
fruit-store  and  turned  homeward,  his 
marketing  on  his  arm.  At  the  corner  an 
electric  car  had  stopped,  and  at  sight  of 
a  lean,  familiar  figure  alighting,  his 
heart  leaped  with  joy.  It  was  Brissen- 
den, and  in  the  fleeting  glimpse,  ere  the 
car  started  up,  Martin  noted  the  over- 
coat pockets,  one  bulging  with  books,  the 
other  bulging  with  a  quart  bottle  of 
whiskey. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

BRISSENDEN  gave  no  explanation 
of  his  long  absence,  nor  did  Martin 
pry  into  it.  He  was  content  to  see  his 
friend's  cadaverous  face  opposite  him 
through  the  steam  rising  from  a  tumbler 
of  toddy. 

"I,  too,  have  not  been  idle,"  Brissen- 
den proclaimed,  after  hearing  Martin's 
accoimt  of  the  work  he  had  accom- 
plished. 

He  pulled  a  manuscript  from  his  inside 
coat  pocket  and  passed  it  to  Martin,  who 
looked  at  the  title  and  glanced  up  curi- 
ously. 

"Yes,  that's  it,"  Brissenden  laughed. 
"Pretty  good  title,  eh?  'Ephemera' — ^it 
is  the  one  word.  And  you  're  responsible 
for  it,  what  of  your  man,  who  is  always 
the  erected,  the  vitalized  inorganic,  the 
latest  of  the  ephemera,  the  creature  of 
temperature  strutting  his  little  space  on 
the  thermometer.  It  got  into  my  head 
and  I  had  to  write  it  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Tell  me  what  you  think  of  it." 

Martin's  face,  flushed  at  first,  paled  as 
he  read  on.  It  was  perfect  art.  Form 
triumphed  over  substance,  if  triumph  it 
could  be  called  where  the  last  conceiv- 
able atom  of  substance  had  found  ex- 
pression in  so  perfect  construction  as  to 
make  Martin's  head  swim  with  delight, 
to  put  passionate  tears  into  his  eyes,  and 
to  send  chill  creeping  up  and  down  his 
back.  It  was  a  long  poem  of  six  or 
seven  hundred  lines,  and  it  was  a  fantas- 
tic, amazing,  unearthly  thing.  It  was 
was  terrific,  impossible,  and  yet  it  was 
scrawled  in  black  ink  across  the 
sheets  of  paper.  It  dealt  with  man  and 
his  soul-gropings  in  their  ultimate  terms, 
plumbing  the  abysses  of  space  for  the 
testimony  of  remotest  suns  and  rainbow 
spectrums.  It  was  a  mad  orgy  of  imagi- 
nation, wassailing  in  the  skull  of  a  djring 
man  who  half-sobbed  under  his  breath 
and  was  quick  with  the  wild  flutter  of 
fading  heart-beats.  The  poem  swung 
in  majestic  rhythm  to  the  cool  tumult 
of  interstellar  conflict,  to  the  onset  of 
starry  hosts,  to  the  impact  of  cold  suns 
and  the  flaming  up  of  nebulas  in  the 
darkened  void;  and  through  it  all,  un- 
ceasing and  faint,  like  a  silver  shuttle, 
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ran  the  frail,  piping  voice  of  man,  a 
querulous  chirp  amid  the  screaming  of 
planets  and  the  crash  of  systems. 

"There  is  nothing  like  it  in  literature," 
Martin  said,  when  at  last  he  was  able  to 
speak.  "It 's  wonderful ! — wonderful ! 
It  has  gone  to  my  head.  I  am  drunken 
with  it.  That  great,  infinitessimal  ques- 
tion— I  cant  shake  it  out  of  my  thoughts. 
That  questing,  eternal,  ever-recurring, 
thin  little  wailing  voice  of  man  is  still 
ringing  in  my  ears.  It  is  like  the  dead 
march  of  a  gnat  amid  the  trumpeting  of 
elephants  and  the  roaring  of  lions.  It 
is  insatiable  with  microscopic  desire.  I 
know  I  'm  making  a  fool  of  myself,  but 
the  thing  has  obsessed  me.  You  are — I 
dont  know  what  you  are — you  are  won- 
derful, that 's  all.  But  how  do  you  do 
it?    How  do  you  do  it?" 

Martin  paused  from  his  rhapsody, 
only  to  break  out  afresh. 

"I  shall  never  write  again.  I  am  a 
dauber  in  clay.  You  have  shown  me  the . 
work  of  the  real  artificer-artisan.  Ge- 
nius! This  is  something  more  than 
genius.  It  transcends  genius.  It  is 
truth  gone  mad.  It  is  true,  man,  every 
line  of  it.  I  wonder  if  you  realize  that, 
you  dogmatist.  Science  cannot  give  you 
the  lie.  It  is  the  truth  of  the  seer, 
stamped  out  from  the  black  iron  of  the 
Cosmos  and  interwoven  with  mighty 
rhythms  of  sound  into  a  fabric  of  splen- 
dor and  beauty.  And  now  I  wont  say 
another  word.  I  am  overwhelmed, 
crushed.  Yes  I  will,  too.  Let  me  mar- 
ket it  for  you." 

Brissenden  grinned.  "There  's  not  a 
magazine  in  Christendom  that  would 
dare  to  publish  it — you  know  that." 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  know 
there's  not  a  magazine  in  Christendom 
that  would  n't  jump  at  it.  They  dont  get 
things  like  that  every  day.  That's  no 
mere  poem  of  the  year.  It 's  the  poem 
of  the  century." 

"I  'd  like  to  take  you  up  on  the  propo- 
sition." 

"Now  dont  get  cynical,"  Martin  ex- 
horted. "The  magazine  editors  are  not 
wholly  fatuous.  I  know  that.  And  I  '11 
close  with  you  on  the  bet.  I  '11  wager 
anything  you  want  that  'Ephemera'  is 
accepted  either  on  the  first  or  second 
offering." 


"There  's  just  one  thing  that  prevents 
me  from  taking  you."  Brissenden 
waited  a  moment.  "The  thing  is  big — 
the  biggest  thing  I  've  ever  done.  I  know 
that.  It 's  my  swan  song.  I  am  almighty 
proud  of  it.  I  worship  it.  It 's  better 
than  whiskey.  It  is  what  I  dreamed  of — 
the  great  and  perfect  thing — when  I  was 
a  simple  young  man,  with  sweet  illusions 
and  clean  ideals.  And  I  've  got  it,  now, 
in  my  last  gasp,  and  I  '11  not  have  it 
pawed  over  and  soiled  by  a  lot  of  swine. 
No,  I  wont  take  the  bet.  It 's  mine,  I 
made  it,  and  I  've  shared  it  with  you." 

"But  think  of  the  rest  of  the  world," 
Martin  protested.  "The  function  of 
beauty  is  joy-making." 

"It 's  my  beauty." 

"Dont  be  selfish." 

"I  'm  not  selfish."  Brissenden  grinned 
soberly  in  the  way  he  had  when  pleased 
by  the  thing  his  thin  lips  were  about  to 
shape.  "I  'm  as  unselfish  as  a  famished 
hog."  ^ 

In  vain  Martin  strove  to  shake  him 
from  his  decision.  Martin  told  him  that 
his  hatred  of  the  magazines  was  rabid, 
fanatical,  and  that  his  conduct  was  a 
thousand  times  more  despicable  than  that 
of  the  youth  who  burned  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus.  Under  the  storm  of 
denunciation  Brissenden  complacently 
sipped  his  toddy  and  affirmed  that 
everything  the  other  said  was  quite  true, 
with  the  exception  of  the  magazine  edi- 
tors. His  hatred  of  them  knew  no 
bounds,  and  he  excelled  Martin  in  de- 
nunciation when  he  turned  upon  them. 

"I  wish  you  'd  type  it  for  me,"  he  said. 
"You  know  how  a  thousand  times  better 
than  any  stenographer.  And  now  I  want 
to  give  you  some  advice."  He  drew  a 
bulky  manuscript  from  his  outside  coat- 
pocket.  "Here 's  your  *Shame  of  the 
Sun.'  I  Ve  read  it  not  once,  but  twice 
and  three  times— the  highest  compliment 
I  can  pay  you.  After  what  you  've  said 
about  'Ephemera'  I  must  be  silent.  But 
this  I  will  say :  when  *The  Shame  of  the 
Sun*  is  published  it  will  make  a  hit.  It 
will  start  a  controversy  that  will  be 
worth  thousands  to  you  just  in  adver- 
tising." 

Martin  laughed.  "I  suppose  your 
next  advice  will  be  to  submit  it  to  the 
magazines." 
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"By  all  means  no — that  is,  if  you  want 
to  see  it  in  print.  Offer  it  to  the  first- 
class  houses.  Some  publisher's  reader 
may  be  mad  enough  or  drunk  enough  to 
report  favorably  on  it.  You  *ve  read  the 
books.  The  meat  of  them  has  been 
transmuted  in  the  alembic  of  Martin 
Eden's  mind  and  poured  into  The 
Shame  of  the  Sun/  and  one  day  Martin 
Eden  will  be  famous,  and  not  the  least 
of  his  fame  will  rest  upon  that  work.  So 
you  must  get  a  publisher  for  it — the 
sooner  the  better." 

Brissenden  went  home  late  that  night ; 
and,  just  as  he  mounted  the  first  step 
of  the  car,  he  swung  suddenly  back  on 
Martin  and  thrust  into  his  hand  a  small, 
tightly  crumpled  wad  of  paper. 

"Here,  take  this,"  he  said.  "I  was 
out  to  the  races  today,  and  I  had  the 
right  dope." 

The  bell  clanged  and  the  car  pulled 
out,  leaving  Martin  wondering  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  crinkly,  greasy  wad  he 
clutched  in  his  hand.  Back  in  his  room 
he  unrolled  it  and  found  a  hundred-dol- 
lar bill. 

He  did  not  scruple  to  use  it.  He  knew 
his  friend  had  always  plenty  of  money, 
and  he  knew  also,  with  profound  certi- 
tude, that  his  success  would  enable  him 
to  repay  it.  In  the  morning  he  paid 
every  bill,  gave  Maria  three  months'  ad- 
vance on  the  room,  and  redeemed  every 
pledge  at  the  pawnshop.  Next  he 
bought  Marian's  wedding  present,  and 
simpler  presents,  suitable  to  Christmas, 
for  Ruth  and  Gertrude.  And  finally,  on 
the  balance  remaining  to  him,  he  herded 
the  whole  Silva  tribe  down  into  Oakland. 
He  was  a  winter  late  in  redeeming  his 
promise,  but  redeemed  it  was,  for  the 
last,  least  Silva  got  a  pair  of  shoes,  as 
well  as  Maria  herself.  Also,  there  were 
horns,  and  dolls,  and  toys  of  various 
sorts,  and  parcels  and  bundles  of  candies 
and  nuts  that  filled  the  arms  of  all  the 
Silvas  to  overflowing. 

It  was  with  this  extraordinary  proces- 
sion trooping  at  his  and  Maria's  heels  into 
a  confectioner's  in  quest  of  the  biggest 
candy-cane  ever  made,  that  he  encoun- 
tered Ruth  and  her  mother.  Mrs.  Morse 
was  shocked.  Even  Ruth  was  hurt,  for 
she  had  some  regard  for  appearences,  and 


her  lover,  cheek  by  jowl  with  Maria  at 
the  head  of  that  army  of  Portuguese 
ragamuffins,  was  not  a  pretty  sight.  But 
it  was  not  that  which  hurt  so  much,  as 
what  she  took  to  be  his  lack  of  pride  and 
self-respect.  Further,  and  keenest  of  all, 
she  read  into  the  incident  the  impossi- 
bility of  his  living  down  his  working- 
class  origin.  There  was  stigma  enough 
in  the  fact  of  it,  but  shamelessly  to 
flaunt  it  in  the  face  of  the  world — her 
world — was  going  too  far.  Though  her 
engagement  to  Martin  had  been  kept 
secret,  their  long  intimacy  had  not  been 
unproductive  of  gossip ;  and  in  the  shop, 
glancing  covertly  at  her  lover  and  his 
following,  had  been  several  of  her  ac- 
quaintances. She  lacked  the  easy  large- 
ness of  Martin  and  could  not  rise  su- 
prior  to  her  environment.  She  had 
been  hurt  to  the  quick,  and  her  sensitive 
nature  was  quivering  with  the  shame  of 
it.  So  it  was,  when  Martin  arrived  later 
in  the  day,  that  he  kept  her  present  in  his 
breast-pocket,  deferring  the  giving  of  it 
to  a  more  propitious  occasion.  Ruth  in 
tears — passionate,  angry  tears — was  a 
revelation  to  him.  The  spectacle  of  her 
suffering  convinced  him  that  he  had  been 
a  brute,  yet  in  the  soul  of  him  he  could 
not  see  how  nor  why.  It  never  entered 
his  mind  to  be  ashamed  of  those  he 
knew,  and  to  take  the  Silvas  out  to  a 
Christmas  treat,  could  in  no  way,  so  it 
seemed  to  him,  show  lack  of  considera- 
tion for  Ruth.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
did  see  Ruth's  point  of  view,  after 
she  had  explained  it ;  and  he  looked  upon 
it  as  a  feminine  weakness,  such  as  af- 
flicted all  women  and  the  best  of  women. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

^^r^OME  on— I'll  show  you  the  real 
v^   dirt,"  Brissenden  said  to  him,  one 
evening  in  January. 

They  had  dined  together  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  were  at  the  Ferry  Building, 
returning  to  Oakland,  when  the  whim 
came  to  him  to  show  Martin  the  "real 
dirt."  He  turned  and  fled  across  the 
water-front,  a  meager  shadow  in  a  flap« 
ping  overcoat,  with  Martin  straining  to 
keep  up  with  him.  At  a  wholesale  liqupr. 
store  he  bought  two  gallon-demijohns  ot 
old   port,   and   with  one  in   each  hand 
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boarded  a  Mission  street  car,  Martin  at 
his  heels  burdened  with  several  quart- 
bottles  of  whiskey. 

If  Ruth  could  see  me  now,  was  his 
thought,  while  he  wondered  as  to  what 
constituted  the  real  dirt. 

"Maybe  nobody  will  be  there,"  Bris- 
senden  said,  when  they  dismounted  and 
plunged  off  to  the  right  into  the  heart  of 
the  working-class  ghetto,  south  of  Mar- 
ket street.  "In  which  case  you'll  miss 
what  you  Ve  been  looking  for  so  long." 

"And  what  the  deuce  is  that?"  Martin 
asked. 

"Men,  intelligent  men,  and  not  the 
gibbering  nonentities  I  found  you  con- 
sorting with  in  that  trader's  den.  You 
read  the  books  and  you  found  yourself 
all  alone.  Well,  I  'm  going  to  show  you 
tonight  some  other  men  who  've  read  the 
books,  so  that  you  wont  be  lonely  any 
/uore. 

"Not  that  I  bother  my  head  about 
their  everlasting  discussions,"  he  said  at 
the  end  of  a  block.  "I  'm  not  interested 
in  book  philosophy.  But  you  '11  find 
these  fellows  intelligent  and  not  bour- 
geoise  swine.  But  watch  out,  they  '11 
talk  an  arm  off  you  on  any  subject  under 
the  Sim. 

"Hope  Norton  's  there,"  he  panted  a 
little  later,  resisting  Martin's  effort  to 
relieve  him  of  the  two  demijohns.  "Nor- 
ton 's  an  idealist — a  Harvard  man.  Pro- 
digious memory.  Idealism  led  him  to 
philosophic  anarchy,  and  his  family 
threw  him  off.  Father's  a  railroad 
president  and  many  times  millionaire, 
but  the  son  's  starving  in  'Frisco,  editing 
an  anarchist  sheet  for  twenty-five  a 
month." 

Martin  was  little  acquainted  in  San 
Francisco,  and  not  at  all  south  of  Mar- 
ket; so  he  had  no  idea  of  where  he  was 
being  led. 

"Go  ahead,"  he  said,  "tell  me  about 
them  beforehand.  What  do  they  do  for 
a  living?  How  do  they  happen  to  be 
here?" 

"Hope  Hamilton 's  there."  Brissen- 
den  paused  and  rested  his  hands. 
"Strawn-Hamilton  's  his  name — hyphen- 
ated, you  know— comes  of  old  Southern 
stock.  He  's  a  tramp — laziest  man  I  ever 
knew,  though  he 's  clerking,  or  trying 


to,  in  a  socialist  co-operative  store  for  six 
dollars  a  week.  But  he's  a  confirmed 
hobo.  Tramped  into  town.  I  've  seen 
him  sit  all  day  on  a  bench  and  never  a 
bite  pass  his  lips,  and  in  the  evening, 
when  I  invited  him  to  dinner — restaurant 
two  blocks  away — have  him  say,  'Too 
much  trouble,  old  man.  Buy  me  a  pack- 
age of  cigarettes  instead.'  He  was  a 
Spencerian  like  you  till  Kreis  turned  him 
to  materialistic  monism.  I  '11  start  him 
on  monism  if  I  can.  Norton's  another 
monist— only  he  affirms  naught  but 
spirit.  He  can  g^ve  Kreis  and  Hamilton 
all  they  want  to." 

"Who  is  Kreis  ?"  Martin  asked. 

"His  rooms  we  're  going  to.  One 
time  professor — fired  from  university — 
usual  story.  A  mind  like  a  steel  trap. 
Makes  his  living  any  old  way.  I  know 
he 's  been  a  street  fakir  when  he  was 
down.  Unscrupulous.  Rob  a  corpse  of 
a  shroud — ^anything.  Difference  be- 
tween him  and  the  bourgeoisie  is  that  he 
robs  without  illusion.  He'll  talk 
Nietzsche,  or  Schopenhauer,  or  Kant,  or 
anything,  but  the  only  thing  in  this 
world,  not  excepting  Mary,  that  he 
really  cares  for,  is  his  monism.  Haeckel 
is  his  little  tin  god.  The  only  way  to 
insult  him  is  to  take  a  slap  at  Haeckel — 

"Here's  the  hang-out."  Brissenden 
rested  his  demijohn  at  the  upstairs  en- 
trance, preliminary  to  the  climb.  It  was 
the  usual  two-story  corner  building,  with 
a  saloon  and  grocery  underneath.  "The 
gang  lives  here — got  the  whole  upstairs 
to  themselves.  But  Kreis  is  the  only  one 
who  has  two  rooms.    Come  on." 

No  lights  burned  in  the  upper  hall,  but 
Brissenden  threaded  the  utter  blackness 
like  a  familiar  ghost.  He  stopped  to 
speak  to  Martin. 

"There  's  one  fellow — Stevens.  A 
theosophist.  Makes  a  pretty  tangle 
when  he  gets  going.  Just  now  he's  a 
dish-washer  in  a  restaurant.  Likes  a 
good  cigar.  I  've  seen  him  eat  in  a  ten- 
cent  hash  house  and  pay  fifty  cents  for 
the  cigar  he  smoked  afterward.  I  've 
got  a  couple  in  my  pocket  for  him,  if  he 
shows  up. 

"And  there's  another  fellow — Parry, 
an  Australian,  a  statistician  and  a  sport- 
ing encyclopedia.     Ask  him  the  grain 
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output  of  Paraguay  for  1903,  or  the 
English  importation  of  sheetings  into 
China  for  1890,  or  at  what  weight 
Jimmy  Britt  fought  Battling  Nelson,  or 
who  was  welter-weight  champion  of  the 
United  States  in  '68,  and  you  '11  get  the 
correct  answer  with  the  automatic  ce- 
lerity of  a  slot-machine.  And  there's 
Andy,  a  stone-mason,  has  ideas  on  every- 
thing, a  good  chess-player;  and  another 
fellow,  Harry,  a  baker,  red-hot  socialist 
and  strong  union  man.  By  the  way,  you 
remember  the  Cooks'  and  Waiters'  strike 
— Hamilton  was  the  chap  who  organized 
that  union  and  precipitated  the  strike — 
planned  it  all  out  in  advance,  right  here 
in  Kreis'  rooms.  Did  it  just  for  the  fun 
of  it,  but  was  too  lazy  to  stay  by  the 
union.  Yet  he  could  have  risen  high  if 
he  wanted  to.  There's  no  end  to  the 
possibilities  in  that  man — if  he  weren't 
so  superbly  lazy." 

Brissenden  advanced  through  the 
darkness  till  a  thread  of  light  marked 
the  threshold  of  a  door.  A  knock  and 
answer  opened  it,,  and  Martin  found 
himself  shaking  hands  with  Kreis,  a 
handsome  brunette  man,  with  dazzling 
white  teeth,  a  drooping  black  mustache, 
and  large,  flashing  black  eyes.  Mary,  a 
matronly  young  blond,  was  washing 
dishes  in  the  little  back  room  that  served 
for  kitchen  and  dining  room.  The  front 
room  served  as  bed-chamber  and  living 
room.  Overhead  was  the  week's  wash- 
ing, hanging  in  festoons  so  low  that 
Martin  did  not  see  at  first  the  two  men 
talking  in  a  comer.  They  hailed  Bris- 
senden and  his  demijohns  with  acclama- 
tion, and,  on  being  introduced,  Martin 
learned  they  were  Andy  and  Parry.  He 
joined  them  and  listened  attentively  to 
the  description  of  a  prize-fight  Parry 
had  seen  the  night  before;  while  Bris- 
senden, in  his  glory,  plunged  into  the 
manufacture  of  a  toddy  and  the  serving 
of  wine  and  whiskey-and-sodas.  At  his 
conmiand,  "Bring  in  the  clan,"  Andy  de- 
parted to  go  the  round  of  the  rooms  for 
the  lodgers. 

"We're  lucky  that  most  of  them  are 
here,"  Brissenden  whispered  to  Martin. 
"There  's  Norton  and  Hamilton ;  come  on 
and  meet  them.  Stevens  is  n't  around,  I 
hear.    I  'm  going  to  get  them  started  on 


monism  if  I  can.  Wait  till  they  get  a 
few  jolts  in  them  and  they  'U  warm  up." 

At  first  the  conversation  was  desul- 
tory. Nevertheless  Martin  could  not 
fail  to  appreciate  the  keen  play  of  their 
minds.  They  were  men  with  opinions, 
though  the  opinions  often  clashed,  and, 
though  they  were  witty  and  clever,  they 
were  not  superficial.  He  swiftly  saw, 
no  matter  upon  what  they  talked,  that 
each  man  applied  the  correlation  of 
knowledge  and  had  also  a  deep-seated 
and  unified  conception  of  society  and  the 
Cosmos.  Nobody  manufactured  their 
opinions  for  them,  they  were  all  rebels  of 
one  variety  or  another,  and  their  lips 
were  strangers  to  platitudes.  Never  had 
Martin,  at  the  Morses,  heard  so  amazing 
a  range  of  topics  discussed.  There 
seemed  no  limit  save  time  to  the  things 
they  were  alive  to.  The  talk  wandered 
from  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  new  book 
to  Shaw's  latest  play,  through  the  future 
of  the  drama  to  reminiscences  of  Nat 
Goodwin.  They  appreciated  or  sneered 
at  the  morning  editorials,  jumped  from 
labor  conditions  in  New  Zealand  to 
Henry  James  and  Brander  Matthews, 
passed  on  to  the  German  designs  in  the 
Far  East  and  the  economic  aspect  of  the 
Yellow  Peril,  wrangled  over  the  German 
elections  and  Bebel's  last  speech,  and 
settled  down  to  local  politics,  the  latest 
plans  and  scandals  in  the  union  labor 
party  administration,  and  the  wires  that 
were  pulled  to  bring  about  the  Coast 
Seamen's  strike.  Martin  was  struck  by 
the  inside  knowledge  they  possessed. 
They  knew  what  was  never  printed  in 
the  newspapers — the  wires  and  strings 
and  the  hidden  hands  that  made  the  pup- 
pets dance.  To  Martin's  surprise,  the 
girl,  Mary,  joined  in  the  conversation, 
displaying  an  intelligence  he  had  never 
encountered  in  the  few  women  he  had 
met.  They  talked  together  on  Swin- 
burne and  Rosetti,  after  which  she  led 
him  beyond  his  depth  into  the  by-paths 
of  French  literature.  His  revenge  came 
when  she  defended  Maeterlinck  and  he 
brought  into  action  the  carefully  thought- 
out  thesis  of  "The  Shame  of  the  Sun." 

Several  other  men  had  dropped  in,  and 
the  air  was  thick  with  tobacco  smoke, 
when  Brissenden  waved  the  red  flag. 
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"Here 's  fresh  meat  for  your  axe, 
Kreis/'  he  said;  " — a  rose-white  youth 
with  the  ardor  of  a  lover  for  Herbert 
Spencer.  Make  a  Haeckelite  of  him 
— if  you  can." 

Kreis  seemed  to  wake  up  and  flash 
like  sc«ne  metallic  magnetic  thing,  while 
Norton  looked  at  Martin  S3anpathetic- 
ally,  with  a  sweet,  girlish  smile,  as  much 
as  to  say  that  he  would  be  amply  pro- 
tected. 

Kreis  began  directly  on  Martin,  but 
sten  by  step  Norton  interfered,  imtil  he 
and  Kreis  were  off  and  away  in  a  per- 
sonal battle.  Martin  listened  and  fain 
would  have  rubbed  his  eyes.  It  was  im- 
possible that  this  should  be,  much  less 
in  the  labor  ghetto  south  of  Market.  The 
books  were  alive  in  these  men.  They 
talked  with  fire  and  enthusiasm,  the  in- 
tellectual stimulant  stirring  them  as  he 
had  seen  drink  and  anger  stir  other  men. 
What  he  heard  was  no  longer  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  dry,  printed  word,  written 
by  half -mythical  demi-gods  like  Kant 
and  Spencer.  It  was  living  philosophy, 
with  warm,  red  blood,  incarnated  in 
these  two  men  till  its  very  features 
worked  with  excitement.  Now  and 
again  other  men  joined  in,  and  all  fol- 
lowed the  discussion  with  cigarettes 
going  out  in  their  hands  and  with  alert, 
intent  faces. 

Idealism  had  never  attracted  Martin, 
but  the  exposition  it  now  received  at  the 
hands  of  Norton  was  a  revelation.  The 
logical  plausibility  of  it  that  made  an 
'appeal  to  his  intellect,  seemed  missed  by 
Kreis  and  Hamilton,  who  sneered  at 
Norton  as  a  metaphysician,  and  who, 
in  turn,  sneered  back  at  them  as  meta- 
physicians. Phcfwrnenon  and  noumenon 
were  bandied  back  and  forth.  They 
charged  him  with  attempting  to  explain 
consciousness  by  itself.  He  charged 
them  with  word-jugglery,  with  reason- 
ing from  words  to  theory  instead  of 
from  facts  to  theory.  At  this  they  were 
aghast.  It  was  the  cardinal  tenet  of 
their  mode  of  reasoning  to  start  with 
facts  and  to  give  names  to  the  facts. 

When  Norton  wandered  into  the  in- 
tricacies of  Kant,  Kreis  reminded  him 
that  all  good  little  German  philosophies 
when  they  died  went  to  Oxford.    A  little 


later  Norton  reminded  them  of  Hamil- 
ton's Law  of  Parsimony,  the  application 
of  which  they  immediately  claimed  for 
every  reasoning  process  of  theirs.  And 
Martin  hugged  his  knees  and  exulted  in 
it  all.  But  Norton  was  no  Spencerian, 
and  he,  too,  strove  for  Martin's  philo- 
sophic soul,  talking  as  much  at  him  as  to 
his  two  opponents. 

"You  know  Berkeley  has  never  been 
answered,"  he  said,  looking  directly  at 
Martin.  "Herbert  Spencer  came  the  near- 
est, which  was  not  very  near.  Even  the 
staunchest  of  Spencer's  followers  will 
not  go  farther.  I  was  reading  an  essay 
of  Saleeby's  the  other  day,  and  the  best 
Saleeby  could  say  was  that  Herbert  Spen- 
cer nearly  succeeded  in  answering 
Berkeley." 

"You  know  what  Hume  said?"  Ham- 
ilton asked.  Norton  nodded,  but  Hamil- 
ton gave  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest. 
"He  said  that  Berkeley's  arguments  ad- 
mit of  no  answer  and  produce  no  con- 
viction." 

"In  his,  Hume's,  mind,"  was  the  reply. 
"And  Hume's  mind  was  the  same  as 
yours,  with  this  difference:  he  was  wise 
enough  to  admit  that  there  was  no  an- 
swering Berkeley." 

Norton  was  sensitive  and  excitable, 
though  he  never  lost  his  head,  while 
Kreis  and  Hamilton  were  like  a  pair  of 
cold-blooded  savages,  seeking  out  tender 
places  to  prod  and  poke.  As  the  even- 
ing grew  late,  Norton,  smarting  under 
the  repeated  charges  of  being  a  meta- 
physician, clutching  his  chaif  to  keep 
from  jumping  to  his  feet,  his  gray  eyes 
snapping  and  his  girlish  face  grown 
harsh  and  sure,  made  a  g^and  attack 
upon  their  position. 

"All  right,  you  Haeckelites,  I  may 
reason  like  a  medicine  man,  but  pray 
how  do  you  reason?  You  have  nothing 
to  stand  on,  you  unscientific  dogmatists 
with  your  positive  science  which  you  are 
always  lugging  about  into  places  it  has 
no  right  to  be.  Long  before  the  school 
of  materialistic  monism  arose,  the 
ground  was  removed  so  that  there  could 
be  no  foundation.  Locke  was  the  man, 
John  Locke.  Two  hundred  years  ago — 
more  than  that,  even — in  his  'Essay  Con- 
cerning the  Human  Understanding,'  he 
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proved  the  non-existence  of  innate  ideas. 
The  best  of  it  is  that  that  is  precisely 
what  you  claim.  Tonight,  again  and 
again,  you  have  asserted  the  non-exist- 
ence of  innate  ideas. 

"And  what  does  that  mean  ?  It  means 
that  you  can  never  know  ultimate  reality. 
Your  brains  are  empty  when  you  are 
bom.  Appearances,  or  phenomena,  arc 
all  the  content  your  minds  can  receive 
from  your  five  senses.  Then  noumena, 
which  are  not  in  your  minds  when  you 
are  born,  have  no  way  of  getting  in — " 

"I  deny — "  Kreis  interrupted. 

"You  wait  till  I'm  done,"  Norton 
shouted.  You  can  know  only  that 
much  of  the  play  and  interplay  of  force 
and  matter  as  impinges  in  one  way  or 
another  on  your  senses.  You  see,  I  am 
willing  to  admit,  for  the  sake  of  the  ar- 
gument, that  matter  exists;  and  what  I 
am  about  to  do  is  to  efface  you  by  your 
own  argument.  I  cant  do  it  any  other 
way,  for  you  both  are  congenitally  un- 
able to  understand  a  philosophic  abstrac- 
tion. 

"And  now,  what  do  you  know  of  mat- 
ter, according  to  your  own  positive 
science?  You  know  it  only  by  its  phe- 
nomena, its  appearances.  You  are  aware 
only  of  its  changes,  or  of  such  changes  in 
it  that  cause  changes  in  your  conscious- 
ness. Positive  science  deals  only  with 
phenomena,  yet  you  are  foolish  enough 
to  strive  to  be  ontologists  and  to  deal 
with  noumena.  Yet,  by  the  very  defi- 
nition of  positive  science,  science  is  con- 
cerned only  with  appearances.  As  some- 
body has  said,  phenomenal  knowledge 
cannot  transcend  phenomena. 

"You  cannot  answer  Berkeley,  even 


if  you  have  annihilated  Kant,  and  yet, 
perforce,  you  assume  that  Berkeley  is 
wrong  when  you  affirm  that  science 
proves  the  non-existence  of  God,  or,  as 
much  to  the  point,  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter. You  know  I  granted  the  reality  of 
matter  only  in  order  to  make  my^f 
intelligible  to  your  understanding.  Be 
positive  scientists  if  you  please;  but  on- 
tology has  no  place  in  positive  science,  so 
leave  it  alone.  Spencer  is  right  in  his 
agnosticism,  but  if  Spencer — " 

But  it  was  time  to  catch  the  last  ferry 
boat  for  Oakland,  and  Brissenden  and 
Martin  slipped  out,  leaving  Norton  still 
talking  and  Kreis  and  Hamilton  waiting 
to  pounce  on  him  like  a  pair  of  hounds 
as  soon  as  he  finished. 

"You  have  given  me  a  glimpse  of 
fairyland,"  Martin  said,  on  the  ferry 
boat  "It  makes  life  worth  while  to  meet 
people  like  that.  My  mind  is  ail  worked 
up.  I  never  appreciated  idealism  before. 
Yet  I  cant  accept  it  I  know  that  I  shall 
always  be  a  realist.  I  am  so  made,  I 
guess.  But  I  'd  like  to  have  made  a  re- 
ply to  Kreis  and  Hamilton,  and  I  think 
I  'd  have  had  a  word  or  two  for  Norton. 
I  did  n't  see  that  Spencer  was  damaged 
any.  I  'm  as  excited  as  a  child  on  its 
first  visit  to  the  circus.  I  see  I  must 
read  up  some  more.  I  am  going  to  get 
hold  of  Saleeby,  I  will  think  Spencer  is 
unassailable,  and  next  time  I'm  going  to 
take  a  hand  myself." 

But  Brissenden,  breathing  painfully, 
had  dropped  off  to  sleep,  his  chin  buried 
in  a  scarf  sthd  resting  on  his  sunken 
chest,  his  body  wrapped  in  the  long  over- 
coat and  shaking  to  the  vibration  of  the 
propellers. 


To  be  continued. 


The  Defiance  of  the  Seals 


By  Robert  Dunn 


|HE  North  Pacific,  like  the 
South,  has  its  lonely 
islands  and  small  traders 
— half  vagabonds,  half 
outcasts.  But  in  the 
North,  not  coral  and 
palm,  nor  pearls  and  copra  lure  them; 
rather  the  sea-otter  and  seal,  magic  fog 
and  icy  gale.  There  the  Aleutian  Islands 
reach  like  a  limp  bow-string  from  Alaska 
to  Siberia,  closing  Bering  Sea  within 
their  moss  and  snows ;  and  in  its  center, 
the  forbidden  seal  rookeries. 

Specks  of  wreckage  floated  toward  the 
dunes  of  Unimak  Island :  what  remained 
of  the  schooner  Moko  Maru,  of  Hako- 
date, Japan.  A  trail  of  smoke  against 
the  white  spire  of  the  Shishaldin  volcano 
marked  the  revenue  cutter  Python,  Cap- 
tain Bayles,  steaming  south  to  Unalaska 
with  fourteen  oriental  prisoners,  poach- 
ers. 

He  had  caught  the  Moko  raiding  the 
Koloff  rookery  on  St.  George,  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  and  just  cut  her  amid- 
ships, after  five  days'  dodging  through 
the  fickle  fog.  The  loot  had  been  lying 
visible  on  the  schooner  when  it  had 
closed  in  thick  the  night  off  the  Amak 
rocks,  and  on  clearing  two  days  after 
the  pelts  had  vanished.  The  Japs  had 
not  stowed  them  in  their  hold,  for  while 
gathering  in  her  prisoners,  the  Python 
had  not  picked  up  a  single  skin. 

"Bayles  run  them  down  a-purpose.  He 
clean  got  mad  when  he  saw  the  seals 
gone,"  said  Mike  Asoff,  aboard  the  re- 
maining ship  visible  on  the  tarnished  sea, 
his  ten-ton  coaster.  Beluga.  "Th'  old 
pirate's  done  it  before  to  poachers,  and 
said  they  beached  themselves." 

Ephim,  his  half-breed  son,  turned  the 
cabin  stove-pipe  to  catch  the  wind.  "I 
believe  the  Japs  sneaked  behind  Amak, 
or  into  Nelson  lagoon,  and  stowed  them 


pelts  there,"  he  said.  "Bayles  ain't 
picked  up  half  the  yeller  bellies.  But 
let  them  drown !  Two  years  now  they  'vc 
swep'  down  here  from  Asia,  raising  hell. 
Why  shouldn't  we  kill  seals  now? 
What 's  they  for,  if  not  for  us  that  has  to 
live  off  these  waters  ?  Nothin  *s  done  to 
the  Japs  for  poaching.  The  last  lot  got 
only  two  months'  jail  in  Valdez." 

The  father  shook  his  head.  He  was  a 
small,  clean-shaven,  yellow  man,  with 
great  bulges  of  white  eyebrows,  and 
cheeks  seamed  so  deeply  that  the  lines 
appeared  to  be  scars.  "We  know  the 
law  's  unjust  to  us,  all  wrong,"  said  he, 
slowly.  "But  I,  nor  you,  wont  start  to 
break  it  now.  God  knows  the  living  we 
get  is  small  enough,  but  it 's  always  kep' 
us  going,  boy.  Take  seals  and  we  lose 
the  schooner.  It 's  life  and  death  to  us." 
Wrecker  and  beach-comber  that  he  was, 
Mikhael  Asoff  had  never  poached.  It 
was  a  matter  of  pride  with  him.  He  was 
trusted  throughout  the  archipelago. 

"Your  honesty  has  kep'  us  paupers, 
dad,"  said  the  son.  "What's  trading 
flour  for  two-dollar  fox  pelts  down  the 
islands!"  he  scorned  with  flashing  eyes. 
"Put  me  down  on  one  of  them  rookeries, 
and  see  me  club  the  bulls.  I  '11  take  any 
chance  a  Jap  does.  Put  you  with  me, 
and  I  'd  see  you  club  them,  too." 

Ephim  sprang  to  his  feet  as  he  spoke. 
Unlike  his  father,  he  was  very  tall  and 
slim.  His  dark  eyes  had  a  sort  of  spnec- 
tral  penetration.  That,  with  his  high 
forehead,  showed  the  whiteman  in  him ; 
but  his  satiny  skin,  the  flattish  nose  and 
podlike  mouth,  were  the  native  Aleut's. 

"Look  a'  this!"  he  shouted. 

A  shock  ran  along  the  schooner's  stem. 
The  pair  dashed  forward,  to  look  down 
upon  a  human  figure  standing  on  a  clus- 
ter of  the  Moko's  timbers,  grasping  th6 
wire  foot-rope  of  the  bowsprit. 
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"One  of  them  fellers,"  breathed  the 
old  man.    "What  '11  we  do  with  him  ?" 

"Push  him  back/'  said  the  half-breed, 
staring  sullenly. 

But  before  either  stirred,  the  bullet- 
headed  castaway  had  swimg  himself 
upon  the  rope,  and  in  his  socks  with  a 
cot  for  every  toe,  slid  toward  them  like 
an  acrobat.  His  blue  blouse  telescoped 
over  his  head  as  he  landed  lightly  on 
deck.  He  grinned,  and  shivering  as  he 
was  with  the  icy  water,  all  but  touched 
the  planks  in  an  exaggerated  bow. 

Ephim  met  him  defiantly,  but  his 
father  interposed.  "We  ain't  hurting 
you — yet,"  he  said.  "We  dry  off  and 
feed  any  shipwreck.  We  treat  all  alike, 
though  they  're  yeller  as  rotted  salmon." 

"See  'f  he  talks  English,"  said  Ephim 
doggedly  at  the  tiller,  as  they  entered  the 
hatch. 

"Me  speak — ver'  littl',"  at  once  volun- 
teered the  castaway. 

"Hey  ?  Then  ye  ken  know  what  yer  in 
for,"  exclaimed  the  old  man.  "Bayles  '11 
have  a  bounty  on  you  fellers.  Put  about, 
boy,  for  Unalaska.  We  take  him  there," 
he  ordered  Ephim,  who  obeyed. 

The  wind  was  southeast,  Unalaska  lay 
southwest,  so  the  course  was  an  easy 
reach  on  the  port  tack.  Ephim  listened 
a  while  to  his  father,  putting  the  fear  of 
death  into  the  Oriental  for  all  his  coun- 
trymen's late  crimes.  Suddenly  the  half- 
breed's  lips  parted  in  a  wily,  animal 
smile.  An  idea  had  dawned  in  him.  At 
length  he  heard  the  teapot  rattle,  and  the 
old  man  say,  "We  followed  you  all  the 
way  from  St.  George,  and  ain't  slep  for 
three  days.  I  'm  petered  out,  and  turn- 
ing in."  Ephim's  face  lighted  curiously 
at  the  words. 

The  castaway  emerged  through  the 
hatch,  rigged  in  jumpers  twice  too  big 
for  him  and  ravening  a  mouthful  of 
bread.  He  squatted  at  Ephim's  side. 
The  two  had  swapped  looks — ^the  Jap's 
face  was  now  as  hard  as  the  half-breed's 
had  been;  and  soon,  as  an  easeful  snore 
issued  from  the  cabin,  Ephim  turned  to 
him  with  a  smile. 

"What 's  your  name?  Call  you'self  ?" 
he  said,  sharply. 

"Nakamura,"  answered  the  Jap.  "Nak- 
amura." 


"And  you  can  sail  a  boat?"  He  did  n't 
wait  for  an  answer.  "You  bet  you  can. 
You  Japs  is  the  very  devil  at  it." 

"Yes,  I  sail,"  said  Nakamura,  mattcr- 
of-factly. 

"Good!"  said  Ephim,  eagerly,  and 
lapsed  into  silence. 

The  sky  was  darkening.  The  sun 
melted  a  vermillion  way  through  cloud 
continents  of  smothered  silver.  Frtxn 
baleful  clouds  in  the  south,  ragged  shreds 
detached  themselves,  whirling  swiftly 
toward  the  schooner.  Mount  Shishaldin 
pierced  a  whitish  blur,  into  gloom.  Ephim 
knew  the  warning — of  the  fierce  south- 
east gale.  He  pressed  his  lean  frame 
against  the  tiller.  The  wake  gurgled 
hungrily.  He  yawned.  He,  too,  was 
weary. 

Then  he  leaned  forward  and  began 
speaking  down  the  hatch,  but  so  softly 
it  could  not  rouse  his  father.  "Your 
honesty  cant  hinder  me  now,"  he  mut- 
tered. "I  put  a  catch  of  seals  before  you, 
jest  the  spelts,  dead  ones  that  we  ain't 
clubbed,  and  so  have  vi'lated  no  law. 
You  pass  them  by?  I  guess  not.  And 
now  you  cant," 

He  turned  to  Nakamura.  "Bring  her 
into  the  wind  and  come  about,"  he  or- 
dered, yielding  him  the  tiller.  "Lemme. 
see  you."  The  Jap  did  so,  and  deftly. 
Flapping  sails,  creaking  cleats,  the 
change  of  list — ^none  interrupted  the 
snores  down  the  hatch.  "Quarter  her. 
Point  nor'east.  There — "  he  whispered 
exultingly. 

The  Beluga  now  headed  in  exactly  the 
direction  opposite  to  Unalaska.  "Amak's 
dead  ahead,"  said  Ephim.  "Now,  here  's 
your  job.  You  steer  there  and  show  us 
the  pelts.  We  '11  whack  up  a  share  with 
you,  and  put  you  ashore  anywheres  you 
say.  It 's  bad  business  if  we  're  caught, 
but  I  guess  you're  used  to  that.  You 
hid  them  seals  near  Amak,  didn't  you?" 

The  Oriental  nodded  blankly.  "Yes. 
On  Amak,"  he  said. 

"I  'm  turning  in,"  went  on  the  half- 
breed.  "She  's  going  to  blow  harder  from 
the  sou'east.  Wake  me  to  reef.  Keep 
this  course  all  night,  and  no  tricks,  now. 
We  oughter  be  off  Amak  by  daylight, 
and  if  we  ain't — it 's  overside  you  go." 

He  vanished  down  the  hatch.     The 
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castaway's  lips  parted,  and  a  curious 
smile  lit  his  slant  features.  It  was  nei- 
ther of  surprise  nor  cupidity, — but  C)m- 
ical,  as  when  a  wise  servant  perceives 
iniquity  in  his  master. 

II. 

Fog  and  darkness  closed  in  with  an 
ebon  obscurity.  The  binnacle  light,  a 
plain  kerosene  lamp,  cast  a  cone  of 
smothered  paleness  into  the  poacher's 
face,  which  had  set  into  a  Buddha-like 
image  of  abstraction.  Sail  and  bobstay 
grew  moist  with  a  soft,  globular  rime, 
and  for  a  long  time  the  schooner  rode 
the  even  seas,  swishing  sleepily. 

All  at  once  the  Jap's  face  became  alert, 
and  he  leaned  forward,  rigid.  Ephim's 
snores  began  to  mingle  with  his  father's. 
He  had  been  waiting  for  that.  He 
reached  for  the  main  sheet,  and  unwound 
it  stealthily ;  inch  by  inch  he  let  out  sail, 
so  not  a  pulley  creaked.  The  schooner, 
sailing  freer,  gradually  changed  her 
course  to  north. 

But  he  had  reckoned  falsely.  "Keep 
her  upt"  came  the  half-breed's  shout 
from  below.  The  leveling  of  her  bot- 
tom— something — ^had  waked  him. 

"Lapin.  Cape  right  here,"  replied 
Nakamura,  quietly.    "Bad  tide." 

True,  Cape  Lapin  extended  west  from 
Unimak.  Ephim  knew  that  the  sheet 
might  have  to  be  eased  to  turn  it,  should 
the  tide  carry  the  schooner  toward  land ; 
but  as  a  fact  the  ebb  would  be  bearing 
from  it.  Yet  the  Jap's  answer  seemed  to 
satisfy  him.  "Point  her  up,  soon  as  the 
last  dune  is  abeam,"  he  directed,  reset- 
tling in  his  bunk. 

Not  a  dune,  no  land,  was  in  sight ;  any 
a  ship's  length  away  would  have  been 
invisible  through  the  mist  The  success 
of  his  lie  gave  Nakamura  confidence. 
He  had  bluffed  the  foreign  devil — ^but  he 
had  nearly  been  caught.  He  would  wait 
before  executing  his  more  dangerous, 
final  play :  to  run  northwest,  straight  be- 
fore the  wind. 

Hours  passed.  The  bronze  of  his  fea- 
tures peered  through  the  lamplight  upcm 
the  strange  lettering  of  the  compass  card. 
Midnight  came,  when  to  the  stolidest  be- 
ings this  planet  may  seem  unstable.  The 
competing  snores  below  sank  into  the 
rhythmic  sub-bass  of  deep  sleep. 


At  last  he  reached  furtively  for  the 
cleats ;  let  out  the  saib  inch  by  inch  until 
the  schooner  pointed  almost  northwest. 
To  carry  out  his  plan  he  had  to  jibe.  He 
knew  that  the  creak  of  the  pulleys  as  the 
boom  swung  over  would  rouse  the  dead. 
But  he  had  cast  his  die.  The  mainsail 
flapped.  Luckily,  the  wind  remained 
light.  He  pulled  the  sheets  gently,  and 
the  sails  plunged  past  overhead  with  a 
crashing  wrench. 

Ephim's  eyes-^yet  heavy  with  sleep — 
shone  in  the  hatchway;  but  Nakamura 
cut  off  his  invective  with,  "See !  Wreck. 
Piece  Moko,"  pointing  into  the  boiling 
wake.    "Jibe,  not  to  hit  him." 

His  strange  gods  must  have  been  near 
and  favoring  him,  for  at  that  moment  a 
great  mass  of  kelp  plunged  to  port  past 
the  schooner.  Ephim  saw  it  disappear 
into  the  darkness,  and  all  he  said  was — 

"Jibe  back,  then,  d — ^n  you,  before  she 
blows  harder." 

"Was  jibe  back.  Have  jibe  before, 
for  'nother  piece  wreck.  You  sleep 
then." 

Any  whiteman's  heart  would  have 
been  in  his  mouth  at  such  a  crisis.  One 
glance  from  the  hatch  would  have 
showed  Ephim  the  sails  hanging  to  star- 
board,— ^the  wrong  side  for  reaching  to 
Amak.  But  the  Oriental  betrayed  not 
the  least  tension,  and  the  half-breed  sank 
into  the  dark  cabin. 

As  Ephim  had  tricked  his  father,  so 
Nakamura  had  deceived  both.  He  had 
stolen  the  whitemen's  schooner  under 
their  very  eyes,  with  them  aboard.  For 
long  hours  again  he  faced  the  binnacle 
gleam,  but  with  never  even  a  flush  of 
triumph  on  his  face. 

So  nonhwest  the  Beluga  plunged,  to- 
ward the  seal  islands,  the  Pribilof  rook- 
eries,— the  forbidden  ground  of  the 
North,  the  contention  of  nations ;  circled 
by  the  cutters  of  the  seal  patrol — two  for 
America,  one  for  England;  guarded  by 
armed  Aleuts,  sentried  by  signal  tele- 
phones on  the  cliffs.  If  by  dawn  he 
might  put  them  east  of  him,  so  that 
when  his  captors  awoke,  he  could  head 
northeast,  apparently  toward  Amak,  and 
his  trick  not  be  discovered  till  land  were 
sighted!  Then,  once  ashore, — he  had 
sized  up  Ephim  from  his  words  to  his 
sleeping  father.    He  could  make  a  double 
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haul,  return  next  year  for  the  pelts  al* 
ready  hidden.  Why  share  them  now 
with  these  white  pirates?  There  was 
his  desperate  scheme. 

At  dawn  the  fog  thinned,  and  the 
horizon  was  rimmed  with  a  wasted  scar- 
let. The  bad  omen  at  once  brought  its 
blasts  and  "woolies."  He  would  have  to 
reef,  and  heaving  to  for  that  must  wake 
the  sleepers.  Once  up  in  the  wind,  for  a 
while  he  might  not  be  suspected;  but 
they  would  stay  on  deck,  head  northeast; 
would  never  make  the  rookery;  not 
reaching  Amak,  they  would  find  him  out, 
and  then — ^but  it  was  heave  to,  or 
swamp.  A  swell  broke  over  the  deck. 
He  swung  the  rudder  hard  a-port,  dishes 
crashed  across  the  stove,  and  the 
schooner  sprang  up  into  the  gale  with 
wild  commotion. 

"Reef !"  he  called  down  the  hatch,  but 
Ephim  and  his  father  were  at  the  points 
before  the  word  left  his  lips.  Working 
nimbly,  they  called  to  him  to  hold  her  up 
with  the  jib.  Then  suddenly  Mike 
Asoff's  hands  dropped  to  his  sides,  and 
he  stood  as  if  petrified,  staring  over  the 
stem  northwest.  There  a  cloudy  blur, 
edged  darkly,  attested  land! 

"The'  can't  be  land  there,  'f  this 
kind's  kep'  northeast,"  burst  out  the  old 
man,  dashing  to  the  compass —  "An'  it 
has." 

"Amak,  there,"  said  Nakamura  quiet- 
ly. But  he  knew  the  lie  was  useless.  By 
no  chance  under  the  sun,  even  had  he 
kept  faith  with  Ephim,  could  Amak  now 
lie  northwest.  The  half-breed  was  on 
him  in  the  second.  The  Jap  might  have 
smiled  at  his  oaths  and  accusations  of 
treachery,  but  he  could  not  repudiate  his 
race's  code,  that  holds  flesh  violence  the 
deadliest  insult.  The  half-breed  had 
struck  him.  Nakamura  sprang  like  a 
wounded  puma.  Ephim  lithe  and  power- 
ful, the  Oriental  quick  and  agile,  the  two 
struggled  there  among  the  wracking 
seas.  I'he  old  man,  forced  to  the  tiller, 
soon  saw  his  son  being  worsted.  He 
sprang  to  his  aid,  seizing  the  first 
weapon  at  hand, — a  steel  chisel  lying  on 
deck.  The  Jap  was  covering  Ephim's 
prostrate  body,  and  with  an  arm  twist 
about  his  neck,  bent  his  head  in  upon  his 
chesc. 


Instantly  the  schooner  had  swung  off 
the  wind,  and  with  the  seas  breaking 
over  her  was  swamping.  Knowing  the 
danger,  the  father  caught  the  sheet  to 
lower  the  peak,  before  dealing  a  blow.  In 
doing  so,  he  dropped  his  weapon.  Naka- 
mura, revenged,  having  worsted  his  ad- 
versary, relaxed  his  hold.  In  their  anger 
and  fear  si>eech  was  beyond  them  alL  To 
save  the  ship,  too,  Ephim  sprang  to  the 
tiller.  The  Jap  caught  sight  of  the  chisel 
at  his  feet.  He  stared  at  it  a  minute, — 
he  of  that  race  that  fashions  all  our 
genius  to  its  daring  ends.  The  idea  took 
him.  He  picked  up  the  steel  thing,  and 
reaching  a  hand  into  the  hatch,  around 
the  binnacle  lamp,  carefully  dropped  it 
between  the  compass  and  the  wall  of  its 
shelf. 

Instantly  the  needle  swung — swung 
through  just  a  quarter  of  the  circumfer- 
ence, and  to  the  west.  The  point  marked 
as  east  on  the  card,  now  pointed  north. 
This  marked  the  land  sighted  to  the 
northeast.  All  might  yet  be  saved. 
Ephim  might  think  that  it  was  Amak, 
after  all. 

Then  he  tiunbled  into  the  hatch,  feign- 
ing unconsciousness.  He  heard  the  fath- 
er and  son  return  from  forward.  They 
looked  at  him,  and  Ephim  said,  "I  guess 
I  done  him  bad.  Over  with  him  now,  or 
shall  we  wait  till  he  comes  to,  an'  make 
drownin'  a  pleasure  to  him?" 

"Better  tie  him,  anyhow,  for  now," 
said  his  father,  taking  the  tiller. 

The  Oriental  yielded.  There  was  noth- 
ing else  to  do.  With  the  rope  cutting  his 
wrists,  they  threw  him  upon  the  board 
between  their  two  bunks,  and  left  him. 
They  looked  at  the  compass.  "D — ^n,  if 
the  wind  aint  shifted,"  said  the  son. 
"She  's  hauled  sou' west." 

"No!"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  bewil- 
dered. "It's  some  trick  of  the  Jap's." 
They  shook  the  box.  At  last  Ephim  said, 
"That's  right.  We  be'n  a  half-hour 
reefin'.  Wind  jumps  around  quick  this 
coast.    That 's  Amak,  all  right." 

"Amak?  What  d'  you  mean?"  asked 
Mike  Asoff. 

For  minutes,  the  eyes  of  father  and 
son  met  in  silence. 

Then  the  half-breed  confessed  his  du- 
plicity.   They  hadn  't  killed  the  seals,  he 
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argued;  by  taking  them  they  broke  no 
law.  He  pleaded.  Anyway  a  landing 
must  be  made,  as  they  were  out  of  water. 
"We  '11  make  the  thief  show  'em  to  us 
yet,"  he  ended. 

"You  Ve  as  yeller  as  that  pirate,"  burst 
out  the  old  man.  "No,  by  God !  Not  a 
skin  11  we  touch.  If  we  need  water,  we 
go  ashore  there,  but  not  a  skin !" 

For  the  first  time  since  the  night  be- 
fore, when  Ephim  had  left  him  at  the 
tiller,  Nakamura  let  his  lips  part, — with 
the  same  smile. 

III. 

The  Beluga  plunged  under  double  reef 
across  the  smoking  seas.  The  fog  lifted 
dark  opal  edges.  Sea-parrots  ducked  red 
heads  in  the  hurtling  swell,  and  a  skinny 
shag  circled  their  poles  with  bat-like  ir- 
resolution. Father  and  son  watched  fix- 
edly the  approaching  landfall,  in  the  sil- 
ence of  men  nearing  an  unfamiliar  coast. 

"No  poacher's  ever  got  away  yet — 
Amak's  high  and  cliffed,  aint  it?"  said 
the  elder  quietly.  "Yonder  's  low. — That 
aint  Amak." 

"So  I  be'n  thinking,"  said*  Ephim 
quickly.  "And  not  the  mainland.  That 's 
all  sand.  Here  *s  low  and  rocks.  What 
the  h— 1!— " 

They  saw  a  smooth  beach,  which 
reached  back  across  a  concave  of  black 
rock,  to  an  even  ridge  cut  by  a  V-shaped 
gap.  No  fringe  of  green  salt  grass,  no 
soil  rank  with  lupin;  it  was  unlike  any 
land  these  corsairs  of  the  bleak  sea  had 
ever  seen. 

"You  see  it,  too?"  whispered  Ephim. 

"Tbe  shack  on  the  hills?  Yes— but— 
Sea-lion!   See  'em!" 

The  half-breed  smiled  tensely.  "They 
aint  no  sea-lion,"  he  measured  his  words. 
"They  aint  yeller.    But  brown !" 

Their  eyes  met,  and  they  understood. 

"He  's  took  us  to  the  Seal  Islands,  the 
fiend!"  burst  out  the  old  man.  "I  see 
his  game, — to  get  us  caught." 

But  Ephim  leaned  forward  to  the 
hatch,  and  asked  with  excitement  "What 
rookery  is  it,  you  fool?" 

"All  same.  Koloff,"  came  in  answer 
from  below. 

"  T  he  wanted  more  pelts  an'  slaugh- 
tering, he  gets  none,"  vowed  the  old  man. 
"He  dont  go  ashore." 


The  wind  was  dropping.  They  were 
but  a  cable's  length  from  the  beach.  They 
could  see  the  dark  bodies  of  the  mam- 
mals, hundreds  of  them,  squirm  here 
and  there  like  titanic  worms.  They  had 
swept  the  breeding  ground  clear  of  all 
vegetation.  Now  and  then  arose  a  gut- 
tural "Moo !"  Sometimes  a  scuttling  dis- 
turbed certain  quarters,  as  the  patriarchs 
charged  upon  the  young  bulls. 

"The  shack's  a  signal  station  to  the 
settlement.  The  telephones  we  hear  of," 
said  Ephim,  breathing  fast.  "You  see 
anyone  up  there?" 

"Hard  lee !"  called  the  old  man,  rising 
to  the  sheet. 

Ephim  interposed.  "You  said  we  'd 
land,  anyway.  We  need  water.  The  's  no 
law  against  that."  The  father  relaxed. 
There  had  been  no  determination  in  his 
order.  Fascinated,  their  eyes  again  dwelt 
on  the  rookery.  "Thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  there.  Thousands  and 
thousands !  Mebbe  it 's  a  sight  we  never 
git  again,"  said  Ephim  with  sly  abstrac- 
tion.   "Ready  with  the  hook." 

"You  aint  a-goin'  alone.  I  couldn't 
trust  you." 

They  brought  the  Beluga  up  into  the 
wind,  dropped  the  anchor,  lowered  the 
dory.  Neither  spoke.  Ephim  ill-con- 
cealed his  iexcitement.  The  old  man 
worked  with  a  dazed  unwillingness. 

Dexterous  from  long  practice,  the  surf 
cast  them  ashore  without  shipping  a 
drop.  Ephim  started  back  from  the  beach 
on  a  run,  leaving  his  father  to  unload 
the  water-barrel.  He  shouted  for  his 
boy  to  return,  but  Ephim  paid  no  atten- 
tion. "Cuss  him !"  breathed  Mike  Asoff, 
but  following  after  to  the  edge  of  the 
herd.  They  came  upon  three  of  the 
great,  oblate  creatures,  pug-faced,  with 
fur  ruffled  and  sandy,  scraping  their 
webbed  and  shrivelled  flippers  upon  a 
black  ledge.  A  queer,  cow-barn  smell 
filled  the  air.  Two  they  recognized  as 
bulls,  would  menace  and  bump  one  an- 
other, then  lurch  amorously  to  the  young 
cow,  who  dodged  coyly.  It  was  most 
human. 

They  stood  rooted,  entranced,  as  only 
men  can  be  whose  whole  existence  has 
been  not  unlike  the  lives  of  such  wild 
beings.  Then  their  eyes  wandered  out 
over  the  innumerable  herd,  and  both  faces 
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lit  strangely,  animally,  with  a  sort  of 
hungering  desire. 

A  bleached  root  of  driftwood,  fash- 
ioned into  a  bulbous  club,  lay  at  their 
feet.  "It 's  what  they  use  to  kill  them," 
said  Ephim,  trembling  with  excitement. 
He  raised  the  root  in  his  unstable  hand. 

"Dont — dont  you  touch  it,"  warned 
Mike  Asoff. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  half-breed's  fin- 
gers gripped  the  root,  than  he  laughed 
outright.  His  father  reached  to  stay  his 
arm,  yet  too  late.  Ephim  let  out  a  tor- 
rent of  oaths,  and  the  club  fell  oa  a  seal 
with  a  chug  and  sputter  of  warm  blood. 

The  two  men  faced  each  other.  Ephim 
held  off  his  father  with  the  weapon.  He 
made  an  effort  to  control  himself.  He 
aimed  his  words  with  persuasion.  They 
were  on  the  islands,  had  killed  a  seal, 
violated  the  law,  anyway;  it  was  as  bad 
to  kill  one  as  a  hundred.  Why  not  make 
a  good  job  of  it?  "We  '11  hit  for  Siberia. 
We  ken  make  it.  That  was  the  Jap's 
trick,"  he  rattled  on.  "You  never  give 
me  any  chance,  dad,  to  make  money,  to 
quit  this  dog's  life  an'  see  the  world. 
We  '11  be  rich.  No  more  winter  cruises, 
grubstaking  fox-hunters,  freezin'  to  the 
tiller,  casting  a  hook  that's  more  ice 
then  iron  in  the  surf  off  Atka  village. — 
I  'm  a  native,  an'  we  first  come  to  these 
islands  for  the  furs.  Without  them 's 
death.  It 's  our  country.  We  're  the  only 
folks  can  make  a  living  here,  and  they  're 
ours  by  right.  An'  the  law  keeps  us  from 
what  we  was  meant  to  have,  only  to 
make  the  rich  richer,  for  them  greedy 
companies.  And  the  Japs  take  them  I" 
he  ended  with  final  scorn  and  fury,  for 
the  sight  of  blood,  the  thirst  for  slaugh- 
ter, had  worked  him  up  terribly. 

Mike  AsofF  tried  to  answer,  but  broke 
down.  Tears  filled  his  blue  eyes  as  he 
spoke.  They  could  never  reach  the  Asia 
shore.  All  his  life  he  had  kept  faith  with 
the  revenue  cutters.  He  had  promised 
Ephim's  mother  on  her  death-bed  that  her 
son  should  lead  his  own  honorable  life. 

It  was  ineffectual.  Ephim  breathed 
out  truculently,  and  the  club  fell  upon  the 
other  bull,  upon  the  cow.  Instinctively, 
the  whole  vast  herd  seemed  to  feel  what 
was  afoot.  A  blind,  eddying  motion, 
more  a  rumble  than  a  roar,  arose  from 


the  hundreds  around  them,  the  defiance 
of  the  strong,  brute  world,  attacked  by 
the  enemy  man  in  its  stronghold — ^here  in 
its  ages-owned  home,  where  it  was  omni- 
potent, and  no  other  living  things  could 
be.  Such  a  challenge  arouses  fury  in 
any  man;  in  men  for  whom  possession 
of  such  brutes  solves  all  the  bitter  fight 
for  existence,  it  is  overpowering. 

Ephim  responded  to  the  hilt.  The 
musty  fetor  of  blood  dilated  his  nostrils. 
He  dashed  into  the  middle  of  the  herd, 
intoxicated  with  the  fret  and  cupidity  of 
slaughter.  "Come  on!  Come  on!"  he 
shouted  to  his  father,  brandishing  the 
club,  hitting  right  and  left,  as  the  terri- 
fied, impotent  mammals,  roaring  in  help- 
less rage,  rolled  away  from  him. 

Mike  Asoff,  too,  had  been  bom  into 
the  struggle  of  the  wild.  No  passion 
that  now  stirred  Ephim, — ^the  brutes'  de- 
fiance, the  reek  of  livid  flesh,— could  find 
him  cold.  Suddenly  the  past  was  blotted 
out, — ^long,  sea-buffeted,  honorable  years, 
tenacious  pride,  his  vows  and  all.  Only 
Ephim's  Specious  pleas  remained  in  the 
midst  of  red  that  he  could  not  tear  from 
before  his  eyes.  He  looked  for  no  club. 
He  seized  a  stone  and  followed  his  son. 

Fierce  and  sudden  as  was  their  impulse 
to  ravish,  so  was  it  spent.  Yet  the  mas- 
sacre kept  up  for  near  an  hour.  They 
were  no  judges  of  time.  Only  the  image 
of  this  bull,  that  pelt,  the  mortal  spot  be- 
hind those  mute  eyes ;  vigor,  brute  force, 
possessed  them, — a  delirious  luxury  in 
smothering  the  beasts'  challenge,  a  sort 
of  sadism.  They  stumbled  among  the 
carcasses  of  the  Japs'  killing,  smooth 
white  mummies  over  which  the  living 
crawled  callously.  The  reaction  came  as 
quickly  as  the  frenzy.  It  shocked  them 
each,  like  men  dowered  suddenly  with  in- 
estimable treasure,  —  that  they  had 
enough.  But  the  work  was  not  half  done. 
Killing  was  easy  sport ;  but  the  skinning, 
dexterous  as  they  were,  would  take  k>ng 
hours. 

They  began  it  instinctively,  saying 
never  a  word.  They  worked  like  de- 
mons. Over  a  cahn  sea,  the  fog  was 
closing  in  again,  but  they  did  not  see  it 
It  grew  late,  but  they  felt  no  hunger.  At 
last,  as  their  job  neared  its  end,  they 
began  glancing  toward  the  frame  hut  on 
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the  hill.  They  lugged  the  skins  to  the 
beach  and  piled  them  there.  They 
exulted  in  their  long  security.  "We 
could  n't  be  hit  through  the  fog,  if  they 
seen  us  from  up  there,"  chuckled  Ephim, 
indicating  the  shack.  "Drunk  or  asleep 
yonder,  I  guess." 

Instantly  a  bullet  sang  past  his  ear. 
They  stopped  rigid  in  their  tracks.  They 
looked  despairingly  at  the  skins,  and 
then,  in  a  common  impulse  of  guilty 
panic,  lifted  the  dory  through  the  surf 
and  piled  into  it.  The  fog  was  lifting  and 
shutting  in  momentarily,  in  the  all  but 
supernatural  way  it  has  in  the  North. 
Scarcely  had  they  touched  the  oars,  when 
another  bullet  zizzed  past  them.  The 
first  had  come  from  shore,  but  this  was 
from  the  opposite  direction,  from  the  sea. 

Yet  they  rowed  like  demons,  speech- 
less and  white  with  fear.  A  rift  tore 
the  seaward  obscurity.  "Bayles !"  choked 
Mike  Asoff,  turning.  Between  two 
devils,  and  upon  the  deep  sea,  as  they 
were,  they  made  for  their  ship  with  the 
homing  impulse  of  hunted  beasts.  The 
yellow  funnels  and  slim  spars  of  the 
Python,  gigantic  by  refraction,  flashed 
out  beyond  the  weather-beaten  schooner. 
"Firin'  inter  each  other,"  gasped  Ephim. 
The  old  man  toppled  to  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  a  thread  of  blood  on  his  check- 
er-lined neck. 

Ephim  followed  him,  feigning.  They 
were  now  almost  upon  the  Beluga,  Soon 
they  heard  the  throb  of  oarlocks  and 
menacing  voices.  They  felt  the  dory 
seized.  A  voice  was  reviling  the  shore 
guards  for  firing.  "They  11  see  us  and 
quit,"  put  in  another. 

"Take  them !"  came  a  rough  command, 
and  a  silence  followed,  almost  majestic, 
awful  to  Ephim  with  the  meaning  of  his 
outrage. 

His  father  tried  tO  rise,  but  fell  back. 
The  half-breed  lay  flat  on  his  face,  till  a 
prod  with  a  boat-hook  started  him.  His 
shifting  eyes  met  the  white  beard  and 
red  features  of  the  Captain. 

"Mike  Asoff,"  said  Bayles,  "I  'm  sorry 
that  it 's  you.  Your  name 's  too  good 
around  the  islands.  I  'd  never  expected 
this." 

The  old  man  tried  to  speak,  but  could 
not.    His  lined  face  hardened  into  a  look 


of  unutterable  misery.  Ephim  gripped 
himself. 

"It  aint  us!"  he  burst  out  defiantly. 
"An'  we  ken  prove  it.  We  killed  no 
seals."  A  last  resource  flashed  through 
him.  "Hev  you  seen  the  Jap  aboard  our 
schooner — the  one  we  picked  up?"  he 
probed. 

"Yes,"  said  a  young  officer.  "And 
says  he  can  't  talk  English." 

Ephim  brightened.  Why  should  n't  the 
Jap  defend  them?  Not  held  guilty  of 
poaching  twice,  his  penalty  might  be  the 
less. 

"Tell  the  truth,  boy,"  came  from  the 
bottom  of  the  dory. 

"That 's  how  I  '11  get  us  out  of  this," 
assured  the  half-breed. 

"There  's  no  way  out,  Mike.  You  're 
caught  inside  the  thirty  miles,  and  it's 
the  law,"  said  Bayles. 

"The  aint  no  law  against  landing  for 
water,  is  the'?"  Ephim  sparred,  and 
pointing,  "You  see  our  barrel  on  the 
beach?" 

An  officer  laughed  jeeringly.  "Yes. 
you  liar,  and  saw  you  piling  pelts  there." 

"Yes,  and  whose  skins?  Who  killed 
them?"  furiously  burst  out  Ephim.  He 
saw  that  his  moment  had  come,  and 
seized  it.  "You'  d  a-be'n  piling  them 
there,  'f  you  done  your  duty.  You  seen 
us  follow  the  Japs,  and  the  fog  come  up 
off  Amak,  and  the  pirates  sneak  behind 
the  rocks.  They  hid  them  there,  as  you 
oughter  known.  But  no,  you  cut  them  in 
two,  take  a  couple  of  Japs  and  hit  for 
Unalaska,  let  the  rest  drowm,  and  the 
skins  go  to  h — 1."  He  paused  for  breath. 
"An*  what  do  we  do?  We  pick  up  one 
o'  the  poor  beggars.  We  malce  him  take 
us  t*  Amak,  show  us  the  pelts,  an'  we 
hit  here  with  them,  to  give  'em  back  to 
the  company  they  belong  to,  an'  hand 
over  the  pirate  to  the  guards.  You  found 
him  tied,  did  n't  yer?  Well — You  see  us 
piling  his  skins  on  the  beach,  the  guard 
sees  us,  too,  and  both  fire  on  us.  We 
put  in  our  bill  to  the  Gover'ment  for  this, 
and  they  pay  for  shootin'  the  old  man — " 

The  sailors  looked  blankly  at  one  an- 
other. Ephim's  breast  burned.  If  only 
they  did  n't  go  ashore !  There  they  would 
find  the  freshly  killed  seals.  Bayles 
glared  at  the  beach  through  his  glass 
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"We  'd  go  an'  see  for  ourselves  in  there, 
if  it  weren't  for  the  fog,"  said  he. 
"Those  natives  'ud  pick  us  off,  as  well. 
Yes,  I  see  the  skins,  all  right.  They  '11 
find  'em."  And  the  guards,  already  met 
with  the  cutter's  fire,  wouldn't  venture 
into  the  rookery  till  the  carcasses  were 
cold  I 

"Is  that  all  straight,  Mike  AsoflF?"  said 
Bayles,  turning  to  the  old  man.  "I  'd 
almost  believe  your  word.  We've  al- 
ways been  friends,  and  I  'd  hate  to  see 
you  jailed.  I  give  you  every  chance." 
It  was  said  in  Bering  Sea  of  Bayles  that 
if  fate  had  n't  cast  him  with  the  Govern- 
ment, he  would  himself  have  been  a 
poacher. 

"My  boy — "  breathed  the  old  man, 
with  closed  eyes.  The  young  officer  in 
tarnished  gilt  touched  his  wound.  "Only 
in  the  flesh,"  he  said.  "He'll  come 
about." 

"I  tell  you,"  said  another,  at  length. 
"How's  putting  it  up  to  the  Jap?  We 
can  get  the  truth  out  of  him,  if  we  have 
to  use  hot  irons.  He  can  't  have  no  love 
for  Asof f  here,  who  's  strung  him  so. 
He  's  nothing  to  gain  by — " 

The  sound  of  a  splash  off  the  Beluga's 
bow  cut  him  short.    The  men  turned  to 


see  a  spurt  of  white  water  rise  dimly 
through  the  fog. 

"Overboard!  Untied,  and  drowned 
himself,  by  G— I"  said  Bayles.  "And  it 's 
his  best  place.  He  knows  what's  com- 
ing to  him.  No  use  to  bother  a  Jap 
when  he 's  set  on  suicide.  You  're  pretty 
bloody,  you  two,"  he  turned  to  Ephim. 
"Make  fast  to  us." 

"So  you  'd  be,  packin'  forty  fresh  pelts 
ashore,"  he  answered. 

The  half-breed  hitched  the  dory  to  the 
long-boat's  stem,  and  they  made  for  the 
cutter. 

^phim  leaned  over  and  whispered  into 
his  father's  ear. 

"Don't  tell  them,  dad,  don't,"  he 
pleaded.  "It 's  life  and  death  to  us.  I 
did  n't  take  you  here, — you  know  it.  We 
could  n't  help  it  when  we  seen  the  seals. 
What  one  of  us  raised  in  the  North  could, 
with  them  beasts  bellering  so?  It  was  n't 
us  did  it,  it  was  something  come  and  took 
on  us  inside.  An'  we  get  away  with 
nothing.  Dad,  Oh  dad,  I  've  saved  you  I" 

"You  bet  the  bad  story  was  the  Jap 's 
all  right,"  observed  the  lieutenant  "And 
there  's  how  he  confessed  it." 

Still  with  closed  eyes,  Mike  Asoff 
reached  for  his  son's  hand,  and  pressed 
it  in  his  trembling  fingers. 
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GENERAL  SUBJECTS. 


The  Invasion  of  the  Last  West. 

It  is  said  that  there  has  been  no  move- 
ment in  history  comparable  to  the  cour 
tinual  westward  march  of  the  American 
pioneer  farmer  and  those  who  naturally 
follow  him.  The  most  tjrpical  Americans 
of  each  generation — the  most  rugged,  bold 
and  enterprising — have  heard  the  Call  of 
the  West,  and  were  not  able  to  resist.  By 
the  process  of  elimination  each  new  pio- 
neer generation  should  be  a  little  more 
rugged,  bold  and  enterprising  than  the 
preceding.  As  a  natural  result  each  new 
section  of  the  land  should  be  colonized 
more  intelligently  and  thoroughly.  Thus 
the  "Last  West"  should  have  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  previous  "Wests."  And 
so  it  seems  to  be  proving,  for  at  no  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Coast  and  the  Northwest 
has  the  colonist  traffic  been  greater  than 
during  the  present  year.  There  are  natu- 
ral reasons  for  this  condition,  however, 
as  well  as  the  inherited.  By  inheritance 
the  normal  red-blooded  American  !is  a 
colonizer;  and  the  old  saying  that  "Uncle 
Sam  is  rich  enough  to  give  us  all  a  farm" 
will  not  be  classed  among  the  trite  un^ 
truths  so  long  as  the  present  thousands  of 
acres  of  the  West  remain  vacant.  Beyond 
natural  instinct,  however,  are  the  recent 
economic  conditions  that  are  forcing  the 
people  of  the  East  to  look  westward.  The 
million-a-year  immigration  is  creating 
strong  class  feelings  and  sharp  divisions 
of  society,  all  of  which  can  only  be  es- 
caped by  migration  further  West  A  still 
greater  factor  in  the  increased  Western 
movement   is   the   recent   financial   flurry 


and  the  resulting  hard  times.  During 
such  times  the  newer  and  less  developed 
sections  of  country  always  profit,  for  their 
undeveloped  natural  resources  form  an 
outlet  for  capital  and  labor.  Their  promise 
of  big  returns  for  money,  brains  and  ener- 
gy, regardless  of  the  condition  of  the 
Eastern  markets  or  the  whims  of  the 
manufacturer  send  an  irresistible  appeal 
to  the  dissatisfied  and  the  suffering.  That 
this  dissatisfaction  has  extended  even  to 
the  middle  classes  and  the  well-to-do  is 
conclusively  proved  by  the  fact  that  an 
entirely  different  class  of  immigrants  are 
coming  West  this  year  as  compared  with 
the  past  years.  Railroad  men  say  that  a 
very  large  per  cent  of  their  passengers 
this  year  are  riding  in  the  Pullman  or  oc- 
cupying "tourist"  berths.  Also  the  Ore- 
gon Development  League  reports  that  half 
of  the  inquiries  that  they  are  receiving 
concerning  the  much-advertised  Oregon 
fruit  orchards  are  coming  from  profes- 
sional men  of  the  East  and  Middle  West 
As  a  last  word«  proving  that  opportunities 
are  not  wanting  and  that  the  man  who 
really  is  serious  about  "coming  West"  will 
eventually  find  a  chance  to  work  and  serve, 
it  is  said  that  two  million  people  could  be 
dropped  into  the  states  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  and  nobody  would  notice  the 
room  that  they  would  take.  And  where 
there  is  the  call  for  the  settler  and  the 
land  developer  is  always  room  for  and 
need  of  the  professional  man,  the  business 
man,  the  capitalist,  and  the  laborer.  A 
new  community  means  new  towns  and 
cities,  and  these  in  turn  demand  the  in- 
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vestments    of    skilled    hands,    specialized 
minds  and  large  capital. 

Western  States  Plan  to  Build  Their  Own 
Railroads. 

One  of  the  proposed  new  schemes  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  the  West  is  that  of 
"community-huilt  railroads."  If  condi- 
tions within  a  community  prove  that  a  rail- 
road would  he  a  profitable  investment,  and 
if  the  natural  railroad  builders  for  that 
section  persistently  refuse  to  build  a  rail- 
road themselves,  and  perhaps  so  dominate 
the  situation  that  natural  railroad  compe- 
tition is  kept  out,  then,  the  advocates  of 
the  new  movement  say,  the  community  has 
a  natural  right  to  itself  build  such  rail- 
roads as  are  essential  to  its  well  being. 
The  •  respective  legislatures  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  at  the  last  session,  passed 
laws  favoring  such  a  scheme.  The  law  in 
one  State  was  signed  by  a  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor, and  by  a  Republican  Governor  in 
the  other.  Both  bills  were  introduced  be- 
fore the  Houses  by  their  respective  Speak- 
ers. In  both  States  the  laws  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  people  for  their  sanction  or 
rejection.  The  first  road  proposed  by  the 
community-railroad  builders  is  one  leading 
from  Boise,  Idaho,  to  Coos  Bay,  Oregon. 
It  would  give  transportation  to  a  long 
neglected  portion  of  Idaho  and  would  pass 
through  the  great  40,000-square  mile  Cen- 
tral Oregon  district,  the  largest  section  in 
the  United  States  without  a  raifroad.  The 
principal  organized  body  behind  the  move- 
ment is  the  Oregon-Idaho  Development 
League. 

Claims  of  820  Acres  Allowed  Under  New 
Dry-Farm  Iiaw. 

One  of  the  most  important  bits  of  ex- 
clusive Western  legislation  recently  passed 
by  Congress  was  the  Mondell  dry-farming 
law,  which  was  approved  on  February  19, 
1909.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  allow 
the  settler  to  increase  the  possible  land 
that  may  be  "homesteaded"  from  160  to 
320  acres.  The  argument  that  Represen- 
tative Mondell  of  Wyoming  has  been  put- 
ting forth  in  favor  of  his  bill  during  the 
past  two  sessions  of  Congress,  is  that  since 
the  better  land  of  the  West  has  already 
been  taken  up,  further  settlement  should 
be  encouraged  by  increasing  the  possible 
amount  of  land  that  may  be  taken.  Also 
the  Mondell  dry-farming  bill  is  meant  to 
give  especial  encouragement  to  the  dry- 
farming  movement  in  the  West.  In  the 
main,  the  new  land  law  is  meant  to  sup- 
plement the  old  Homestead  law,  under 
which  the  larger  part  of  the  land  of  the 
nation  has  been  privately  acquired.  The 
new  law  is  restricted  in  several  directions, 
however.  First,  in  regards  to  location,  for 
it  applies  only  to  the  States  of  Colorado, 
Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washing- 
ton, Wyoming,  and  the  Territories  of  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico.     A  further  restric- 


tion is,  that  only  certain  classes  of  land 
are  subject  to  entry  under  the  Mondell  Act. 
The  land  must  be  non-irrigable,  non-min- 
eral, and  contain  no  merchantable  tim- 
ber; and  further,  it  must  be  located  in  a 
reasonably  compact  body  and  not  over  one- 
and-a-half  miles  in  extreme  length.  A 
clause  that  will  delay  entry  under  this  act 
is  the  provision  that  no  filings  can  be 
received  by  the  land  offices  until  after  the 
land  has  been  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  as  being,  in  his  opinion,  not 
susceptible  of  successful  irrigation  at  a 
reasonable  cost  from  a  known  source  of 
water  supply.  Until  such  lands  have  been 
selected,  then,  no  entries  can  be  received 
under  the  terms  of  the  new  law.  Resi- 
dence is  required  within  the  State  where 
the  land  is  located,  and  upon  the  land  it- 
self, as  provided  in  the  terms  of  the  home- 
stead land  law.  In  order  to  insure  that 
the  residence  is  accomplishing  something, 
it  is  further  required  that  one-eighth  of 
the  land  taken  be  cultivated  during  the 
second  year,  and  that  at  least  one-fourth 
shall  be  continuously  cultivated  beginning 
with  the  third  year  of  the  entry.  In  order 
to  give  the  advantage  of  the  Mondell  Act 
to  those  who  have  previously  filed  on  land, 
the  law  provided  that  previous  homestead 
entries  may  be  supplemented  by  adjacent 
vacant  land  to  bring  the  total  up  to  320 
acres.  Through  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Smoot,  of  Utah,  a  special  clause  is  added 
providing  that  in  Utah  residence  may  be 
permitted  at  some  distance  from  the  land, 
in  communities  where  it  is  found  that 
water  sufficient  for  domestic  use  cannot 
foe  had  on  the  land.  Through  the  disfavor 
of  some  of  the  Idaho  Congressmen,  that 
State  was  not  included  in  those  to  which 
the  law  is  to  apply. 

Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Not  New  Ex- 
periments. 

Due  to  their  recent  prominence  we  may 
sometimes  get  the  Impression  that  irriga- 
tion and  reclamation  are  new  accomplish- 
ments. On  the  contrary  they  are  among 
the  very  oldest  things  in  the  world.  Way 
back  in  the  times  pictured  in  II  Kings 
3:16-17  we  may  read  the  following  com- 
mand and  promise:  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  make  the  valley  full  of  ditches.  Te 
shall  not  see  the  wind,  neither  shall  ye  see 
rain,  yet  the  valley  shall  be  filled  with 
water  that  ye  may  drink  both  ye  and  your 
cattle  and  your  beasts."  One  of  the  real 
pioneers  in  the  building  of  irrigation  sys- 
tems was  Sesostris,  who  lived  in  Egypt 
some  five  thousand  years  ago.  We  still 
find  traces  of  the  ditches  that  he  built, 
marvelous  in  many  ways.  Returning  to 
our  own  land,  there  is  evidence  that  irri- 
gation was  practiced  in  a  highly  scientific 
way  by  the  prehistoric  dwellers  of  the 
great  Southwest.  Coming  down  to  the 
present  time,  what  we  are  really  doing, 
then,   is  to  rediscover  and  reapply   what 
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mankind  has  known  and  practiced  for  cen- 
turies and  ages.  The  movement  is  new  In 
America  because  It  is  given  a  new  appli- 
cation. Had  we,  as  a  nation,  not  had  so 
much  free  land,  that  did  not  demand  irri- 
gation, our  arid  land  would  certainly  have 
been  reclaimed  decades  ago.  Since  prac- 
tically all  of  our  free  land  is  gone,  except- 
ing the  arid  and  semi-arid,  we  have  taken 
steps  to  use  this  former  waste.  Now  that 
we  are  really  determined  to  recover  our 
irrigable  land,  we  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  it  is  by  far  the  best  land  that  we  have. 
It  is  this  discovery  that  is  giving  the  real 
spirit  to  our  Reclamation  and  Irrigation 
Age  and  that  is  giving  the  West  the  great- 
est advertisement  that  she  has  ever  had, 
not  excepting  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
old  '49  days.  That  the  West  is  truly  in 
the  midst  of  an  Irrigation  Age  is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  either  talking  with  a 
Westerner  or  watching  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  which  he  publishes  and  reads. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  big  topic  in  and  about 
the  West,  is  irrigation  and  reclamation. 
But  it  is  not  all  talk,  for  behind  this  re- 
clamation feeling  and  theory  are  some  big 
facts.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  an 
estimated  11,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
West  have  already  been  reclaimed,  and 
that  there  is  probably  enough  water  to  re- 
claim 30,000,000  acres  additional;  that 
$42,000,000  of  public  capital  and  $90,- 
000,000  more  of  private  capital  have  been 
expended  in  reclamation;  and  that  the 
Government  has  thirty  different  reclama- 
tion projects  under  way,  only  two  of  which 
are  fully  completed.  We  only  begin  to 
appreciate  the  significance  of  these  figures 
when  we  are  told  that  the  new  land  to  be 
reclaimed  in  the  West  will  support  an  esti- 
mated population  of  15,000,000,  or  about 
one-sixth  of  the  present  population  of  the 
United  States. 

Land   Fraud   Investigation   Will   Be  Con- 
tinued. 
It  is  said  that  two  hundred  trained  in- 
vestigators will  be  at  once  put  into  dif- 


ferent sections  of  the  West  for  the  pur- 
|K)se  of  investigating  the  large  number  of 
alleged  fraudulent  land  deals.  This  ac- 
tion comes  as  the  result  of  the  appropria- 
tion by  Congress  of  a  million  dollars  for 
this  purpose  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
retiring  Secretary  of  Interior.  This  large 
appropriation  was  opposed  vigorously,  but 
finally  passed  at  the  last  minute.  There 
are  82,000  cases  of  alleged  land  frauds  in 
the  different  States  of  the  West,  and  the 
land  under  question  has  an  estimated 
valuation  of  $110,000,000.  Coal  and  tim- 
ber land  filings  will  furnish  material  for 
the  larger  part  of  these  investigations. 

Scramble  For  Indian  Reservation  Land  in 
Oregon. 

A  little  index  as  to  what  may  be  ex- 
pected when  each  of  the  several  Indian 
Reservations  in  the  different  Western 
States  are  opened  to  public  entry,  was  re- 
cently shown  in  Portland,  on  the  opening 
of  the  few  claims  of  the  Siletz  Indian 
Reservation.  The  line  of  applicants  for  the 
choice  lands  of  the  reservation  began  to 
form  a  day  and  a  night  previous  to  the 
time  that  the  applications  would  be  re- 
ceived by  the  land  office  officials.  The 
applicants  were  given  numbers  but  were 
required  to  stand  in  line  to  hold  their 
places.  Though  each  person  was  allowed 
to  file  on  160  acres  of  land,  many  of  the 
number  in  line  fUed  only  on  eighty  acres. 
By  the  terms  of  the  homestead  land  laws, 
these  parties  are  required  to  establish 
residence  on  the  land  within  six  months 
from  the  time  of  the  filing  and  continue 
residence  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
though  the  land  may  be  bought  in,  after  a 
fourteen  months'  residence,  at  a  fixed 
price  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre. 
A  number  of  land  rushes  may  be  expected 
in  several  of  the  Western  States  before  the 
close  of  1910,  for  approximately  10,000,000 
acres  of  reservation  land  will  be  opened  to 
public  entry  before  that  time,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  April  number  of  the  Pacific 
Monthly. 


OREGON. 


Large     Reclamation     Project     in     Baker 
County. 

The  withdrawal  of  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  Baker  County,  in  Bastem  Oregon,  from 
entry,  by  the  Reclamation  Service  gives 
assurance  of  a  new  irrigation  project  for 
Oregon.  Under  the  proposed  plans  it  is 
possible  to  irrigate  from  20,000  to  50,000 
acres  of  largely  arid  land,  within  fourteen 
miles  of  Baker  City.  That  the  project  will 
be  put  through  at  once  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  State  Land  Board  has  already 
entered  into  contract  with  the  Evans- 
Almiral  Company  and  received  a  $10,000 
deposit  as  a  guarantee  that  the  preliminary 
survey  for  the  irrigation  of  the  large  tract 
will  be  completed  within  six  months  from 


April  1.  After  the  report  of  this  company, 
as  to  the  probable  cost  of  the  scheme,  they 
will  be  given  the  option  of  reclaiming  it 
if  their  terms  meet  the  approval  of  the 
State  Land  Board.  If  not,  then  some  other 
company  will  be  allowed  to  reclaim  the 
land  under  the  provisions  of  the  Carey 
Act.  This  failing,  the  Reclamation  Service 
will  likely  make  it  a  Government  project. 
The  new  project  is  located  in  the  lower 
Powder  Valley  and  was  first  discovered  by 
State  Engineer  Lewis  in  1907  and  recom- 
mended by  him  in  his  last  report.  Entire 
secrecy  has  been  observed  in  working  out 
the  preliminary  details  of  the  scheme, 
since  about  half  the  land  to  be  benefited  is 
still  in  Government  ownership.    The  water 
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for  the  irrigation  will  be  obtained  by  con- 
structing a  storage  dam»  ninety  feet  high 
and  450  feet  long,  in  the  Powder  River 
Valley,  ten  miles  above  the  land  to  be  irri- 
gated. Such  a  dam  will  store  36,000  acre 
feet  of  water,  it  is  estimated.  The  land 
will  be  first  class  when  irrigated.  The 
average  altitude  is  2,800  feet.  One  of  the 
especially  promising  features  of  the  pro- 
posed scheme,  is  the  promise  of  the  com- 
pany that  now  holds  the  option  on  the  pro- 
ject, to  construct  an  electric  railroad  from 
Baker  City  through  the  district.  Such  a 
road  would  give  an  easy  outlet  for  produce. 

Government     Projects     Prospective     and 
Under  Way. 

Several  facts  combined  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  Oregon  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect the  completion  of  several  new  Govern- 
ment reclamation  projects  within  the  next 
few  years.  The  fact  of  first  importance  is 
the  new  water  code  passed  by  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Oregon  Legislature.  It  is  known 
that  a  number  of  otherwise  feasible  pro- 
jects have  been  given  up  or  delayed  by  the 
Reclamation  Service  because  of  the  ham- 
pering status  of  the  previous  water  code 
of  the  State.  But  with  the  passage  of 
what  authorities  have  recently  pronounced 
**the  best  water  law  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States."  this  deterring  influence 
has  been  eliminated.  A  second  fact  of  im- 
portance is  that  a  large  part  of  Oregon's 
share  of  the  national  reclamation  fund  is 
■  still  unused — announced  to  be  over 
$6,000,000  some  months  ago.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  asserted  that  less  money  propor- 
tionately has  been  spent  in  Oregon  by  the 
Reclamation  Service  than  in  any  other  of 
the  Western  States  that  are  entitled  to  this 
fund.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  Re- 
clamation Act,  the  money  that  is  contrib- 
uted to  this  fund  by  the  various  States  is 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  particular  States 
and  supposed  to  be  eventually  expended 
there.  There  are  several  further  facts  to 
supplement  the  belief  of  immediate  ac- 
tivity. It  has  been  announced  that  several 
new  projects  in  certain  sections  of  Eastern 
Oregon  are  being  considered,  and  land  has 
been  withdrawn  at  several  points  pending 
investigation.  One  of  the  most  promising 
of  the  reclamation  schemes  that  have  been 
previously  considered  is  the  Malheur  pro- 
ject in  extreme  Eastern  Oregon.  About  four 
years  ago  much  preliminary  work  was  done 
on  this  project  which  would  irrigate  about 
150,000  acres  of  land  in  the  fertile  Snake 
River  Valley.  The  proposed  project  was 
finally  abandoned  by  the  Government  be- 
cause of  the  opposition  of  certain  large 
land  owners  who  refused  to  divide  their 
land  into  small  tracts,  as  required  by  the 
rules  of  the  Reclamation  Service.  It  seems 
that  this  difficulty  has  been  met,  however, 
for  a  petition  has  been  circulated  among 
the  land  owners,  and  it  is  said  that  over 


ninety  per  cent  of  them  have  entered  their 
land  under  the  terms  prescribed  by  the 
Government.  This  petition  will  be  placed 
before  the  Reclamation  Service,  who  have 
promised  to  revive  the  project  as  soon  as 
the  land  owners  under  it  will  meet  the 
required  legal  conditions.  Another  en- 
couraging fact  towards  the  reclamation  of 
some  of  Oregon's  arid  acres,  is  the  recent 
announcement  that  the  Government  and 
the  Water  User's  Association  of  the 
Klamath  project  have  come  to  a  complete 
understanding.  Due  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  price  to  be  charged  for  water, 
the  settlers  sent  a  protest  to  Washington, 
and  the  Government  answered  by  declaring 
all  work  on  the  Klamath  project  suspended 
until  an  agreement  was  reached.  It 
seems  that  at  a  public  meeting,  when  the 
project  was  first  gotten  under  way,  the 
settlers  were  given  to  understand  that  the 
cost  of  water  on  the  land  was  to  be  "not 
less  than  ten  dollars  and  not  more  than 
twenty  dollars  an  acre."  After  this  verbal 
estimate  was  made,  the  San  Francisco  fire 
and  other  Influences  brought  up  the  cost 
of  labor,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
water  would  cost  thirty  dollars  an  acre. 
Settlers  protested,  saying  that  they  had 
been  misled.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
Government  was  in  no  way  officially 
bound  to  the  first  estimate,  and  the  set- 
tlers have  come  to  see  that  it  is  no  more 
than  should  be  expected  that  they  must 
pay  the  actual  acreage  cost  of  the  project. 
In  addition  to  these  projects,  prospective 
and  under  way,  is  the  Umatilla  project, 
near  the  Columbia  River  in  Umatilla 
County,  which  has  been  officially  opened 
and  is  being  fast  settled  up. 

Prcmiised     Railroad     Through     Central 
Oregon. 

Central  Oregon,  "the  largest  area  in  the 
United  States  without  a  railroad,"  seems 
to  be  attracting  the  attention  of  railroad 
builders,  if  press  announcements  can  be 
credited.  Besides  the  roads  that  have 
been  promised  this  section  for  the  past 
generation,  and  the  Harriman  railroad 
that  is  announced  to  begin  construction  up 
the  Deschutes  River  canyon  as  soon  as  the 
Reclamation  Service  approves  the  proposed 
right-of-way,  another  important  announce- 
ment has  Just  been  made.  This  latest 
promise  is  the  construction  of  an  electric 
road  across  Central  Oregon,  connecting 
Butte,  Montana,  and  Portland,  Oregon  tta 
termini.  This  ambitious  scheme  is  said 
to  be  financed  and  the  company  officered 
by  men  of  prominence  and  influence.  It  is 
reported,  too,  that  surveys  are  partially 
completed  through  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
and  that  engineers  are  in  the  field  at  other 
points  on  the  proposed  route.  Beyond  the 
fact  that  the  electric  line  will  pass  througli 
Baker  City  and  the  John  Day  Valley,  no 
announcements  of  details  have  been  made. 
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Baths  and  Lavatories 

effectively  assure  to  the  bathroom  in  which  they 
are  installed  the  highest  degree  of  sanitation, 
thorough  working  efficiency  and  permanent  beauj 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEIV  BOOK 

Our  beautifully  iDustrated  1 00-page  book,  **  Modeni  Bath- 
room* "  describes  in  detail  a  scriea  of  up-to-date  bathrocrau.-^ 
and  telb  you  just  how  to  sccflTfilbe  beat  possib W  equ^p^r^^ 
ment  at  the  least  possible  cost.    Wben  you  buy  Dew  bath- 
room   fixtures  you'll  need   thiA  book.      Seiid   for  it  now^ 
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I   N^ifr     Ortc*ni:       Corner     Buronac    ind      Si.    Joieph    Sirc£lt.  CJ.rvcltfMJ :       641)-^       Huron      EtMd^     S.     B. 

^  Torttn*<>.    Cididi:  59    EliehmoiKt  Stfeel,  ILmU.      Mvnireal,  CamdAi  39  Su  SarranieDt  St. 


Don't  forget  to  montlon  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adverllsera.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Pitre  Food  GuaranUe  on 
B^ry  Battle 


The  Convalescent 

requires  the  greatest  amount  of  nourishment  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  digestive  energy. 


"7%CPMf«  Mmh  Tot 


supplies  this  need.      It  is  retained  by  the  most 
delicate  stomach  and  is  eeisily  assimilated* 

ASK  YOUR  PHYSICIAN 

MALT  RAINIER  DEPARTMENT 

Seattle  Brewing  &  Malting  Company 

DIstribatlnr  Asmicles  at 
SPOKANE,  WASH.  PORTLAND.  ORE.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

WM.  BLACKMAN,  S.  M.  BLUMAUER,  JOHN  RAPP  *  SOIT. 

1«1  Soath  Pod  St.  Front  Mid  Ovwtoo  Sla.  Mh  Mid  1 


As  proposed,  such  a  railroad  would  open 
up  a  vast  country  and  create  homesites  and 
opportunities  for  thousands  of  settlers. 

Will     Colonize     40,000     Acres     in     Lake 
County. 

What  lias  heen  called  the  most  impor- 
tant real-estate  deal  in  the  history  ot  Lake 
County,  in  South  Central  Oregon,  is  the 
recent  sale  of  40,000  acres  of  the  hold- 
ings of  the  Heryford  Land  and  Cattle  Com- 
pany to  a  large  colonizing  company.  The 
purchasing  company  already  owns  15,000 
acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Lakevlew,  and  it  is 
their  announced  plan  to  colonize  the  total 
amount,  selling  the  land  largely  in  the  East 
and  Middle  West.  Further  than  the  as- 
surance of  homesites  for  hundreds  of  new 
settlers  in  this  fast  developing  section  of 
Oregon,  the  sale  of  such  a  large  parcel  of 
land  marks  the  industrial  change  that  is 
taking  place  in  the  former  stock-raising 
sections  of  the  State.  The  Heryford  land 
has  been  one  of  the  best  known  stock 
ranches  in  this  part  of  the  West.  The 
chief  owner  of  the  farm  has  been  engaged 
in  the  cattle  business  in  Oregon  since  1872. 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  three  Hery- 
ford brothers  to  buy  up  land  suitable  for 
grazing  and  hay  raising  as  fast  as  it  be- 
came available,  with  the  result  of  the 
creation  of  their  large  stock  ranch.     The 


company  is  strong  financially  and  still 
owns  20,000  head  of  cattle,  hence  the  sale 
was  a  surprise.  They  are  said  to  have 
realized,  however,  that  at  the  best  the 
cattle  business  on  a  large  scale  in  Oregon 
was  doomed,  and  that  it  must  give  way  be- 
fore the  thousands  of  Easterners  who  are 
coming  in  larger  numbers  this  year  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  wonder- 
ful movement. 

Plan  to  Grow  Sugar-Beet  Seed  in  Amoica. 

An  agricultural  experiment  is  now  being 
conducted  at  Nyssa,  in  Malheur  County, 
which  if  successful  promises  to  completely 
revolutionize  the  beet-sugar  industry  in 
the  United  States.  At  the  present  time 
almost  the  total  amount  of  sugar-beet 
seeds  that  are  annually  used  in  the  United 
States  is  grown  in  Germany.  So  completely 
is  the  growing  industry  in  the  United 
States  dependent  upon  this  foreign  coun- 
try, that  in  case  of  a  European  war,  the 
industry  of  sugar-beet  growing  must  be 
entirely  destroyed.  The  large  amount  of 
sugar-beet  seeds  needed  anLuallv  in  the 
United  States  has  not  been  home-grown 
chiefly  because  of  the  great  amount  of 
time,  patience  and  expense  required  to  de- 
velop the  industry.  On  the  other  hand, 
Germany  has  been  making  a  specialty  of 
sugar-beet    seed    growing    for    the    past 
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seventy  years.  Practically  the  only  suc- 
cessful American  attempt  to  compete  with 
Germany  has  heen  made  hy  Colonel  E.  H. 
Morrissey  of  Fairfield,  Washington.  He 
has  a  large  ranch  at  that  place  upon  which 
experiments  have  been  conducted  for  sev- 
eral years.  A  Qovernment  experiment 
station  is  located  on  his  ranch  and  all  of 
his  results  are  carefully  watched.  The 
patience  necessary  in  the  growing  of  a 
"pedigreed"  beet  seed  is  evident  when  it 
is  known  that  six  years  time  is  required, 
supplemented  by  careful  selecting  and  cul- 
tivating. That  the  experiments  of  this 
man  are  proving  successful  seems  to  be 
abundantly  proved  from  the  fact  that  he 
has  just  purchased  400  acres  of  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  Nyssa,  which  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  sugar-beet  seed-growing  farm. 
This  land,  being  in  one  of  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  the  irrigable  Snake  River  Valley, 
is  thought  to  be  almost  ideal  for  such  a 
commercial  experiment. 

Development  Paragn^>hs  From  All  Parts 
of  Oregon. 

A  native  of  Switzerland,  a  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  grape-growing  sections 
of  France  and  Italy,  has  declared  that  ideal 
conditions  exist  in  the  Hood  River  district 
for  the  growing  of  a  high  grade  of  grapes. 
Though  Hood  River  has  become  especially 


famous  in  the  growing  of  apples,  this  man 
expects  to  enter  extensively  into  the  grape- 
growing  industry.  To  prove  his  faith,  he 
has  purchased  160  acres  of  land,  it  Is  said, 
eighty  acres  of  which  will  at  once  be  plant- 
ed to  grape  vines.  The  value  of  Hood 
River  lands  in  the  production  of  apples  is 
proved  by  a  recent  sale,  said  to  be  one  of 
the  records  of  that  section.  This  particu- 
lar purchase  was  made  by  a  St.  Louis  man 
who  paid  $10,000  for  ten  acres  of  two  and 
three-year-old  Newton  pippin  trees. 

An  irrigation  system  which  will  cover 
the  entire  north  end  of  the  Rogue  River 
Valley  is  said  to  have  been  perfected  by  a 
Medford  company.  It  is  the  plan  of  this 
company,  which  operates  a  power  dam  on 
the  Rogue  River,  to  pump  water  from  the 
river  into  a  reservoir  and  from  there  carry 
it  in  large  steel  water  mains  to  all  sec- 
tions that  desire  it.  The  water  will  be 
delivered  under  high  pressure  and  it  is 
estimated  that  water  for  irrigation  will 
add  an  additional  $100  per  acre  to  the 
value  of  the  land. 

Although  the  "wise  ones"  contended 
three  years  ago  that  all  of  the  homestead, 
desert  and  timber  claims  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baker  City  had  been  taken  at  that  time, 
the  recorder  of  Baker  County  has  issued  a 
total  of  800  patents  to  such  claims  during 
the  past  two  years  and  nine  months.  These 


Try   It  On 

LOBSTER 

5y  All  varieties  of 
ji-^  FISH,  are  de- 

liciously  sea- 

oned    and    made 

more  appetizing  with 


LEA  &  PERKINS 


SAUCE 


THE     ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roast  Meats,  Chops,  Gravies,  Game,  Chafing 
Cooking  and  Salad  Dressings  are  greatly  improved  by  its  use. 


Dish 


For  Foot  GoMnitkms  It  Hm  Stood  Unrivaled  as  a  Seasoning 


Return  Substitutes. 


JoHH  Duncan's  Soni,  Agents,  New  York 
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Victrola 


m^. 


iT^i^' 


The  most  wonderful 
of  all  musical  instruments 

The  new  style  Victor. 

The  Victrola  is  the  greatest 
advance  made  in  any  musical  in- 
strument since  the  Victor  was 
invented.  An  entirely  new  type 
on  an  improved  principle;  not  a 
mere  concealing  cabinet. 

The  Victrola  is  complete  in  it- 
self. The  sounding  board  surface 
amplifies  and  reflects  the  tone 
waves,  and  the  melody  issues  from 
behind  the  modifying  doors,  loud 
or  soft,  as  desired. 

Simple  and  elegant  in  design, 
the  Victrola  is  specially  constructed  to  make  the 
beautiful  Victor  music — clear  and  natural  as  it 
was  before — richer,  sweeter,  and  more  lifelike 
than  ever. 

There  is  nothing  else  like  the  Vidrola. 

See  and  hear  the  Victrola  at  the  nearest  Victor  dealer's. 

New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  2Slh  of  e  ach  month. 


Vicbola  XVI 


Cire«jvi«it  walout,  $250 

Mahuiiany,         -        i2^ 
Quartered     oak,       J-00 

The  Victrola  containja  al- 
bums for  ibb  records  and 
drawer  for  accessories. 

Other  itrle*  of  the 
Vietor  from  $10  up 


DoB't  forget  to  montlon  Tbe  P«cUc  Monthly  wlieii  deftllng  witb  adTertlsen.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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New  Victor  Records 

for  June 
on  sale  throughout  America  on  May  28 


lO-itich  Recordfl^ — Single*(&ced  60  cents  ^  Double-faced  75  cents 


].6aiu 


The  doublcJ-faced  recurJsarc  lettered  "(d)"  and  *'t^}'*- 
AcGompsiQiments  by  the  Victor  t^rchcstra 

$S9   Teddy  Att^r  Attien , ,. t'ryof'K  i^Uuid 

5»4    1 1  You  AIdhi*  W  pro  HlEii»— Two-^  Lt^p 

, , . . . .  VtLUif  Drclit¥tfa 

S(»J    YIpl  I  Adefi  I  Ayel , . , . .  Blanche  king 

iisi    When  Yoii  aiid  I  W«r«i  Yoimr,  MaEiri^ 

, .*.,.H  w»i  Omkbnd 

S«a    fJnw  Mother  Miuli>  iJi^  ^ii|f  ...^ ..Cluxirr  Ca^c 

5e^    il uiilcLn  Tuwu  Turody  .,... ,,Nit  M.  Wilta 

£&97    l-fKHl  Ifiif'k*  Man Mftddoiuiut}!  vmrt  Hiyfln  OLtiii«  I 

^CM     Mt  II|ini^>fllUK>^-   ■' ..+  >>.hh..         ColiEQA  ARii  HarUn 

SiQiA    \ivaT\n,g  Kllifl    (Ttiat'H  tha   Rertiton  Tioa  I 

Wefir  ft  Kilt) ..--„..„ , , HaiTV  I-iuHcr 

SmiT     Carnival  of  Vpnlcw  ^Ocuim  5oM ......    MnSc  Tapiffo 

\  f aJ     MAllnr, H *.,„.. ,  .♦  .ClaJkff  Vajicc 

ib£9«  hh)    It  UmIu  Llk  V  ft  Biff  N  If  fa  t  T€>-»lff  ht 

{  .......  y, ^ .Clarice  Vadcc 


uaftj  i  <*>    *l«llllvnp  MedUry * .  -  -  *  Pttih'b  Tifliwl 

**^   M^>    Yankee  Dude  Mareih « Ptrm't  tianU 


i  ib}    Gate  Uty  Marvh.. . . , .U.  S.  UuiJta  I^ud 

J  ,„4,    ,. ^^ ....^...  VLi^Pr  ltri.li«*i^ 

i  <&)    liuado  I'-apiicti  {Cornel  !»ki).. ..IJertien  L.  Clvka 

Urt}     MlllNtl^k  ftlld  1*11  "W^ftlt.  for  You. ^.... Ada  Jaact 
i6iiithhi    Wlu-'n  t]ie  Miiutlow  L>Hrkri  nre  ColUnc 

(        Annie  Ljiurie .......,,, , .,. . . Artbur  C  Cloufrh 

Thtf'  Wbllcwrudi  |£an ^^^ , Arthur  d^Uiai 

TllP  itooifle  Uoo  Ctroiii  "  The  Nfw3]^to«il4  "  ^  ^  ,^ 
* ^...fUUy  Murray 


,        j  Uj  1  lUtTn'PUifaer  You »..,*,.,  tjaart  dni  Mtsr**? 

t  ^  ^>  Leua  <fuilaT  jUDCumpanliDCDL}  ^ . . . , Waitl  Buiua 

.  Tuu  J  ^">  «'"**  Onv  Swi*et  Girl. Hwtt  M*«ionouKti 

*""  i  ( fl  j  £uiu  m  IT  Itemi  nda  Mo  of  You . .  WalTrr  \'aji  limm 


1 2-inch  Records— Single-faced  $1 ;  Double-faced  $L2S 

The  double-faced  records  are  U';ttercd  *'(ii)"  and  "(*)". 


BiTi^    l*&nikfiiil— PniHwsKloDal   of  Kiils^ld  of  itli« 

Tlmly  Groll , .,,... .^Prynr's  Blzid 

31734    Horteufle  «,t  tfa«  fi»kfiiJn|t  niuk  f Comic  Mann 

stoffuej  ..,, „,„„.„................ NalM,  W[lli 


_^_^. i  i^f'^    Trrtvlatft  .S*»Iih*11oii * tTfot'n  Kami 

^**"*  /  Hft>    Truviitont  i^lcf'tU^n . .  FiryWi  band 

idj    Clo4doii  lallLM_Tlirif«^t«li ,.,,,.  ^ .......... . 

+ , Viciur  IJ^nce  'On;h'^» 

(l>    fSlrt^iiit  WfiillKCLj>a8lri^nmi.. 

...,.,,.,,.,., VIctur  LUDLfi  UKboin 


New  Victor  Red  Seal  Records 


Thi-tte  R«cord«  by  Min««  Ary^l 

UDM    Bewar  Htudent— Czarctu    (MiSiijw.ki^rJ     io-[Dfti,  fi— 

la  Fftpcti. 
«o»    YnlHi  d*Dlj»pfiij  fBtrd  Wnltx^    10  aairhn  f  i— la  Fmkch. 
74133    TmvliitA— Alt,  font'  4^  i^ii  (fit,  jHy  It  fart  I"'«re* 

ioldj    (VcKlE^     i:  En^h.  fi.»— Jn  IVfiich, 


An  English  Ballad  by  Willianu 
Evas  WiUiumi*  Tenor 

«4Un    Til*  LUH  of  Rklimond  Illll    fMcNa1ly>    ]0  Inch,  fl. 


A  New  Elmui  Recoyd 


Two  DueU  hy  Eames  and  de  Gogorza 


Emmii  Efune*— EmiUo  dtt  GoEerxa 

ssiO£L  Tmvntoiv— Mlrn  d*  oerrbe  Ift^rimo  <Let  My 
Tei&H  Imploiv  The«»^    {V^nllJ    l^dnrh,  %*—i:a.  lu;Hn. 

tmS3  MoKip  dl  FlrnrD-4'ni<1H  £  peivlw  flnam  (Too 
IiOiiff  Tfitvo  YuLi  Dci.'Otvod  Mp-)  rMozam)  JJ-Jiych, 
y^la  IlAliaji. 

A  Wagner  Aria  bjr  Van  Rooj 


Aston  Van  RooTi  Bass 

9IJ4M3  l^fa^ncTln^Tiaiik*  Konl^i  dlr,  dnMi  du  m 
rlehten  kiuusil  (Tolniniiind**!  f  hiirvo  Ar^^uiit 
IOhO,  Aet  1>    (Wftraer]     la  Inch*  |a— In  German. 


MltchA  Elnvi.  Violinist 

fliH     anVOita     tBohm)     IO^LdcIi.  1 1. 

Vic  for  Records  are  works  of  art — masterpieces 
of  music  and  mirth  by  the  world's  greatest  artists — 
and  their  superiority  is  universally  acknowledged. 

Write  to  us  ior  complete  catalogues  of  I  lie  Victor- Viciroht    i 
and  Vuior  Records  ^  and  for  name  of  the  nearest  Victor  dealer. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co*,  Camden,  N*  J.,  u,s,  a, 

Berliner  Crriimophdae  Lo.,  MtmTnr^i],  ('j.nji!idn  DisUttKiitun 

To  get  best  resuJts,  tise  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records 


1 


JUS  MASTERS  VOICE 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTertlaere.     It  will  be  a|>|»recUted. 
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patents  call  for  128,000  acres  of  land. 
While  it  is  admitted  that  the  most  choice 
of  the  open  land  has  already  been  taken, 
it  is  maintained  that  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  still  open  for  entry  under  the  dif- 
ferent land  acts. 

Minneapolis  bankers  and  capitalists  are 
reported  to  have  purchased  several  hun-i 
dred  acres  of  land  near  Roseburg  on  which 
they  plan  to  build  a  town.  The  land  In 
question  is  on  the  South  Umpqua  River, 
ten  miles  south  of  Roseburg.  It  is  the 
plan  of  the  company  to  build  twenty  sum- 
mer cottages  at  once. 

The  earning  power  of  Umatilla  County 
wheat  land  is  well  illustrated  from  the 
fact  that  a  large  farm  in  the  wheat-grow- 
ing area  was  recently  rented  at  a  cash 
rental  of  ten  dollars  an  acre  per  summer- 
fallow  crop,  the  contract  covering  a  term 
of  years. 

The  cheese  production  of  Tillamook 
County,  on  the  Coast,  has  been  estimated 
at  3,000,000  pounds  for  1908,  with  a  val- 
uation of  $400,000.  That  the  dairy  indus- 
try as  a  whole  is  a  profitable  one  to  the 
farmers  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  average  price  received  by 
farmers  for  butter  fat  during  the  year  was 
a  fraction  less  than  thirty  cents  per  pound. 
They  were  also  paid  on  an  average  a  little 
more  than  a  dollar  and  fifteen  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  for  milk. 


Two  of  the  new  industries  that  are  be- 
ing brought  into  prominence  in  Tamhlll 
County  are  the  growing  of  flower  seeds 
and  clover  seeds.  It  is  within  the  memory 
of  almost  the  youngest  of  the  community 
when  wheat  raising  was  the  only  industry 
of  this  part  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  but 
that  day  is  past.  As  transportation  facili- 
ties have  developed  intensive  farming  has 
grown.  New  ideas  have  come  with  the 
new  settlers  and  new  industries  result.  For 
example,  the  latest  innovation  for  the  sec- 
tion of  a  flower-seed  farm  came  with  a  Chi- 
cago aster  specialist  who  was  attracted  to 
the  section  by  the  fact  that  the  best  of  his 
own  creation,  the  Crego  aster,  to  be  found 
among  the  Portland  florists,  came  from 
McMinnville  and  Yamhill  County.  After  a 
little  investigation  he  decided  to  establish 
a  flower-seed  farm  and  grow  seeds  for 
Eastern  markets. 

A  large  company  that  has  been  making 
heavy  investments  near  the  town  of  Med- 
ford,  in  Southern  Oregon,  claims  that  there 
are  large  and  valuable  deposits  of  coal  in 
that  section.  They  say  that  estimates  of 
their  holdings  alone  show  the  presence  of 
at  least  179,000,000  tons  of  a  good  quality 
of  bituminous  coal.  The  veins  have  sand- 
stone floors  and  roofs,  thus  requiring  no 
timbering.  Several  mines  have  been  par- 
tially developed  and  they  promise  large 
shipments  with  the  improvement  of  trans- 
portation conditions. 


WASHINGTON. 


How  a  Railroad  Can  Assist  in  Developing 
the  West. 

It  is  said  that  more  than  thirty  thousand 
new  settlers  came  to  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton during  the  two  months  of  February  and 
March  and  that  the  larger  part  of  this 
number  settled  along  the  new  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railroad.  These  fig- 
ures well  illustrate  the  fact  that  settle- 
ment follows  the  railroad  in  the  West. 
To  fully  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
coming  of  this  new  railroad  to  the  West, 
we  must  remember  that  it  benefits  several 
other  States  fully  as  much  and  perhaps 
more  than  it  does  the  State  of  Washington. 
In  fact  Washington  claims  but  about 
twenty  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  sta- 
tions and  towns  that  have  already  sprung 
up  along  the  sixteen  hundred  miles  of  the 
Milwaukee's  new  track  from  Mobridge, 
South  Dakota  to  Tacoma,  Washington. 
These  towns,  it  will  be  seen  average  about 
ten  miles  apart,  each  having  tributary 
about  one  hundred  square  miles.  A  very 
few  of  the  towns  along  this  railroad  pre- 
viously existed,  but  the  greater  number  of 
these  were  created  during  the  past  two 
years  by  one  fact  alone — the  promise  of  a 
new  railroad.  At  least  a  fourth  of  the 
towns  have  been  conceived,  planned,  and 
developed  during  the  past  twelve  months. 


It  is  announced,  too,  that  this  main  branch 
line  with  its  one  hundred  and  fifty  stations 
is  only  the  beginning  of  what  the  railroad 
hopes  to  do  for  the  section  which  it  tra- 
verses. The  Milwaukee  promises  to  build 
many  branch  feeder  lines  into  the  unde- 
veloped sections.  This  action  will  likewise 
afford  homesites  and  business  and  invest- 
ment opportunities  to  other  thousands  of 
new  people.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  railroad  builders 
in  the  West,  the  developers  and  the  exploit- 
ers. It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Milwau- 
kee promises  to  be  numbered  among  the 
developers.  It  has  deliberately  adopted 
the  Hill  policy.  It  should  not  be  presumed 
that  the  Milwaukee  and  Hill  railroads  have 
adopted  this  policy  of  development  as  con- 
trasted to  exploitation,  from  the  hun^ani- 
tarian  feeling.  Though  railroads  may  be 
the  greatest  civilizing  forces  in  the  West, 
as  they  are,  and  mean  more  to  the  comfort 
and  economic  well-being  of  the  community 
than  any  other  conceivable  factor,  as  they 
do,  yet  to  the  builders  they  are  and  neces- 
sarily must  be,  cold,  business  schemes.  It 
merely  means  then  that  these  railroad  co^ 
porations  have  found  that  it  is  the  best 
business  policy  to  build  up  the  traffic  as 
they  go,  and  develop  it  ahead  of  them. 
Their  branch  lines  are  constructed  with  the 
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Songs  and  music  never  before 
offered  in  Record  form  can  now 
be  had  in  Edison  Amberol  Records 

MUCH  of  the  world's  best  music  has  heretofore  been  too  long  for  any  record 
of  any  sound-reproducing  instrument    If  used,  it  had  to  be  cut  or  hurried. 
Such  music,  executed  as  the  composer  intended  it,  is  now  offered  in 
Edison  Amberol  Records. 

Amberol  Records  play  twice  as  long  as  standard  Exlison  Records  and 
longer  than  any  other  recorck  of  any  kind. 

Thus  Amberol  Records  bring  to  Exlison  Phonograph  owners  an  exclusive 
and  unusual  list  of  songs  and  musical  selections. 

The  new  Eldison  Phonographs  play  both  the  standard  Edison  Records 
and  the  Amberols.  Any  Exiison  Phonograph  (except  the  Gem)  can  be  changed 
to  play  both  at  a  small  expense. 

No  instrument,  except  the  Edison  Phonograph,  plays  Amberol  Records; 
so  if  you  want  the  music  that  Amberols  have  made  possible  your  instrument  mu^ 
be  an  Edison  Phonograph. 

ANY  Edison  dealer  will  play  these  new  Amberol  Records  for  you 
L  and  supply  you  with  both  Phonograph  and  Records.  Any  dealer 
will  change  your  present  Phonograph  to  play  both  standard  Exlison  Records 
and  Amberols.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  us  for  catalogues  of  Eldison 
Phonographs  and  Records. 

NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY,  74  Ukend*  Aw^  Ormnge,  N.  J.    C^lifmi^OiSdUmu 

Don't  foTfet  to  raentloo  The  PaHflc  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adTertiaera.     It  will  be  a|»proclat«d. 
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Idea  of  developing  the  country,  bringing  in 
the  people,  creating  traffic.  As  a  last 
word,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Hill  and 
Milwaukee  policies  will  continue  to  develop 
the  State  of  Washington,  and  the  prospec- 
tive investor  and  homeseeker  may  expect 
the  future  offering  of  many  opportunities, 
as  the  railroadless  areas  of  the  State  are 
one  by  one  recovered. 

More  Than   100,000  Acres  in  Washington 
Reclaimed    This   Year. 

Exclusive  of  the  Government  projects 
under  way  and  in  contemplation  in  the 
State,  it  is  estimated  that  100,000  acres 
of  Washington  land  will  be  newly  irrigated 
this  year.  These  private  irrigation  schemes 
are  mostly  located  in  the  eastern  and 
north  central  part  of  the  State.  The  fact 
that  the  cost  of  getting  water  to  the  land 
is  rather  high  in  many  cases  proves  that 
the  land  to  be  reclaimed  is  exceptionally 
valuable.  In  fact  the  greater  part  of  it 
will  be  devoted  to  the  growing  of  apples, 
peaches,  pears  and  plums.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  fully  7,000.000  of  such  trees, 
and  possibly  10,000,000,  will  be  planted 
in  these  and  like  areas  in  other  Inland  Em- 
pire sections  during  the  next  fourteen 
months.  The  cultivation  of  this  extra  land 
will  insure  employment  to  hundreds  of  ex- 
tra men  during  the  Fall  of  1909  and  the 
Spring  of  1910.  When  the  extra  trees  come 
into  bearing  still  a  larger  number  of  men 
will  be  required  to  care  for  their  produce, 
and  many  new  industries  must  inevitably 
follow.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact 
in  connection  with  the  reclamation  of  this 
100,000-acre  area  is  the  opportunities  of- 
fered to  prospective  homeseekers  and  in- 
vestors. It  is  not  alone  the  farmer  that 
is  interested,  either.  Figures  of  the  De- 
velopment League  of  the  sister  State  of 
Oregon  show  that  one  half  of  the  inquiries 
concerning  orchard  tracts  in  that  State 
have  been  received  from  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  Western  professional  men.  Many 
of  these  business  and  professional  men  are 
planning  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
may  claim  the  independence  afforded  by 
the  care  of  a  small  tract  of  intensively  cul- 
tivated land.  In  seeking  this  land  it  is 
natural  that  they  should  turn  to  the  newly 
irrigated  areas  first,  since  science  and  ex- 
perience prove  that  these  lands  are  surer 
of  returns  than  any  other  class  of  land  un- 
der the  sun.  Even  if  they  should  not  care 
to  give  up  their  business  or  profession  at 
once,  the  land  is  always  a  safe  investment 
and  others  can  always  be  found  to  care  for 
it,  for  a  percentage  of  the  returns.  The 
apparent  large  influx  of  the  Eastern  busi- 
ness and  professional  man  can  be  account- 
ed for  in  another  way.  Certainly  the  new 
rapidly  growing  Western  town  offers  great- 
er business  and  professional  advantages 
than  the  sluggish,  overcrowded  eastern 
town  or  city.     Towns  and  cities  must  in- 


evitably follow  the  settlement  of  a  new 
country,  and  everything  else  being  equal, 
the  men  specializing  either  in  muscle,  tech- 
nical training,  or  capital,  who  are  first  on 
the  ground  have  the  best  opportunity.  The 
call  to  the  young  man  of  energy  and  fore- 
sight is  especially  strong. 

Govemment     Projects     Contemplated     or 
Under  Way  in  Washington. 

When  the  projects  under  way  in  tbe 
state  of  Washington  are  completed  the 
Government  will  have  reclaimed  a  million 
and  a  half  acres  of  land.  The  larger  part 
of  this  land  will  be  brought  from  total 
waste  to  the  highest  state  of  productivity 
known  In  the  Northwest.  This  large  en- 
terprise will  be  completed  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $50,000,000,  which  will  be  distri- 
buted among  the  buyers  of  the  land  re- 
claimed. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  esti- 
mated  average  acreage  cost  of  the  land 
will  be  less  than  thirty-five  dollars,  which 
is  considered  very  reasonable  for  the  water 
right  of  Government  land.  One  of  the  big 
encouragements  to  the  future  development 
of  the  country  is  that  this  large  fund  of 
$50»000,000 — the  total  estimated  cost  of 
the  projects — will  in  time  be  entirely  re- 
turned to  the  Government,  and  will  then 
be  available  to  be  used  again.  The  projects 
in  the  State  of  Washington  that  are  either 
partially  or  fully  completed  are:  the  Sunny- 
side  project  of  90,000  acres;  The  Tieton  of 
30,000  acres;  and  the  Waphato  of  12,000 
acres.  One  of  the  hopeful  new  Government 
projects  of  the  State  is  in  the  Kittitas  pro- 
ject in  the  vicinity  of  EUensburg.  This 
project  though  pronounced  feasible  has 
been  postponed  by  the  Reclamation  Service 
because  of  the  lack  of  funds.  Though  it 
would  reclaim  50,000  acres  of  very  val- 
uable land  in  the  vicinity  of  EUensburg,  it 
has  the  misfortune  of  not  bringing  any  land 
at  all  under  water  until  a  large  amount  of 
money  has  been  expended.  For  this  rea- 
son it  has  been  sidetracked  for  the  simpler 
projects.  In  addition  to  this  large  project 
it  is  thought  that  the  Government  will  in 
time  revive  the  Benton  project  in  Takima, 
Klickitat  and  Benton  counties,  and  the 
great  Palouse  project  of  100,000  acres. 

Summary  of  Washington's  Private  Irriga- 
tion Schemes. 

Two  hundred  or  more  private  irrigation 
schemes  are  reported  to  be  in  operation  in 
the  Inland  Empire.  Many  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. Probably  the  highest-priced  land 
in  Washington,  under  these  private  Irriga- 
tion schemes,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Wen- 
atchee  section,  the  section  made  famous  by 
its  winning  first  honors  and  many  other 
prizes  in  the  National  Apple  Show  held  re- 
cently at  Spokane.  Unimproved  land  with- 
in reach  of  the  ditch  is  said  to  be  selling 
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A  Gillette  Safety  Razor 

That  Fits  in  Your  Waistcoat  Pocket 

A  GREAT  welcome 
has  been  given 
our  New  Pocket  Edi- 
tion—men everywhere 
are  talking  about  it — 
thousands  of  them  are 
buying  it. 

Live  dealers  everywhere  are  show^ 

mg  it. 

The  man  who  docs  not  use  the 
Gillette  probably  has  no  concep- 
tion of  i£s  tremendouj  vogue  or  the 
enthusiasm  of  its  users. 

If  you  were  to  put  dowu  the 
names  of  the  fifty  leading  Americans 
in  public  and  private  life  the  majority 
of  them  would  be  GlLLETTS  users. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  GILLETTE 
Company  never  to  use  testiraoniils, 
nor  to  print  the  names  of  its  custom- 
ers.    Yet  they  could  arrange  a  list  of 


Gillette  patrons  that  would  read 
like  *' Who*3  Who  in  America*' — 
beside  some  world-famou!»  names 
aad  a  few  crowned  heads  in  other 
countries* 

We  mention  these  facts  merely  lo 
show  that  it  Is  not  economy  alone* 
but  convenience,  that  counts  most 
with  the  men  who  use  the  GILLETTE^ 
They  respect  it  as  a  remarkable  inven- 
tion.  1 1  meets  a  wo  rid -old  neces- 
sity in  a  new  and  better  way. 

The  pocket'Case  is  made  in  gold, 
silver  or  gun  metal.  Plain  polished 
or  richly  engraved.  Handle  and 
blade  boi  each  triple  silver-plated  or 
14  K.  gold-plated — (he  hhdes  aft  fine. 
Prices,  $^  to  $7.50,  on  saJe  every- 
where. 

You  should  know  GILLETTE 
Shaving  Brush — ^a  new  brush  of 
Gillette  quality — bristles  gripped 
in  hard  rubber:  and  GILLETTE  Shav- 
ing Stick — a  shaving  soap  worthy  of 
the  GILLETTE  Safety  Razor. 


^:;;:^Z]r^i^nu.,  gillette  sales  go.       c.„....^. 
i,rMM:iv^^LEc,       ^  '^^'"^^"  ^-^^*-^  ^--"         "'  ''^^:^'''^ 

Fa4noriM:  DoitOiit  Montreal,  Loadoa,  Bedin,  Paru 
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from  $400  to  $1,000  an  acre,  and  the  Im- 
proved land  in  growing  orchards,  is  re- 
puted to  be  worth  from  $1,500  to  $2,500 
per  acre.  There  is  also  great  irrigation  ac- 
tivity in  other  parts  of  Chelan  County, 
especially  in  the  Chelan  and  Entiat  valleys. 
It  is  said  that  eighty  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  the  Spokane  Valley  are  capable  of 
irrigation,  and  many  large  irrigation 
schemes  are  under  way  in  this  section.  In 
some  cases  the  water  is  brought  to  the 
land  by  means  of  large  pumps  operated  by 
electricity.  Underground  water  channels 
are  thus  tapped,  and  though  this  process 
is  expensive,  the  highly  productive  quality 
of  the  land  Justifies  the  expenditure.  Much 
land  is  being  irrigated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Priest  Rapids  on  the  Columbia  River.  The 
large  plateau  of  500,000  acres,  north  of  the 
Takima  River  and  south  of  the  Columbia, 
offers  large  rewards  in  the  way  of  irriga- 
tion, but  due  to  the  expense  of  the  project 
its  reclamation  has  not  as  yet  been  under- 
taken. The  fertile  basin  of  100,000  acres 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Takima  River  is 
capable  of  irrigation.  At  present  this  land 
is  being  considered  by  the  Government  but 
if  they  do  not  act  favorable  on  its  reclama- 
tion, it  is  said  that  private  capital  is  ready 
to  undertake  the  large  scheme.  There  are 
also  two  irrigation  projects  south  of  the 
Snake  River  in  Washington,  totaling  about 
15,000  acres.  The  larger  of  these  is  near 
Attila,  and  the  other  is  known  as  the  Two 
Rivers  project.  In  addition  to  these  enum- 
erated schemes  prospective  and  under  way, 
private  capital  is  also  active  in  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  logged-off  lands  in  the  vicinity 
of  Spokane.  Water  for  these  latter  is  se- 
cured both  by  gravity  and  by  means  of 
wells. 

Washington  €k>loniEing  Scheme  Planned  By 
French  Scientist. 

Six  months  residence  in  Seattle  has 
seemingly  convinced  Dr.  E.  T.  Gillard,  a 
noted  French  bacteriologist,  that  the  State 
of  Washington  is  one  of  the  most  favor- 
able places  in  the  whole  world  for  a  colon- 
izing scheme.  The  learned  man  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  large  estates  in  France  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  according  to  an- 
nouncements, he  has  decided  to  sell  these 
all  and  Invest  in  Washington  and  Puget 
Sound  land.  His  idea  is  the  establishment 
of  a  colony  of  French  agriculturists,  sim- 
ilar to  the  colonizing  estate  of  21,500  acres 
which  he  owns  in  Indo-China  and  which 
provides  homesites  for  700  families. 
Though  possessed  of  large  wealth,  Dr.  Gil- 
lard has  devoted  his  life  to  science  and 
philanthropy.  One  of  the  reasons  for  his 
great  interest  in  the  Puget  Sound  section 
of  Washington  comes  from  the  fact  that 
he  thinks  the  climate  and  surroundings 
suitable  to  the  development  of  science  and 
art.  "The  time  is  not  far  distant,"  he 
says,  "when  Puget  Sound  will  be  to  the 
United  States  what  the  Mediterranean  is 


to  Bnrope.  This  is  a  fruit  country,  and  tt 
is  the  fruit  countries  that  have  become  the 
home  of  art."  Besides  the  hope  of  Inter- 
esting his  four  brothers  and  three  slaters 
in  France  in  the  establishment  of  his 
French  agricultural  colony,  the  Doctor 
hopes  to  be  able  to  establish  a  library  of 
French  literature  in  the  Northwest 

General  Washington  Items  of  Progrcas  mmd 
DevdopmcBt. 

One  of  the  proposed  methods  of  secur- 
ing water  for  irrigation  along  the  Colnmbte 
River  is  by  means  of  the  current  motor. 
Along  this  great  river,  both  in  Washington 
and  Oregon,  are  large  areas  of  irrigable 
land,  but  the  tracts  are  so  far  above  the 
water  level  that  irrigation  is  impossible  by 
gravity.  Since  the  current  of  the  stream 
is  fairly  strong  in  most  places,  the  thought- 
ful ones  have  long  been  trying  to  deviae 
a  water  motor  that  could  be  placed  in  the 
current  thus  allowing  the  water  to  pump 
itself  to  the  higher  lands.  Many  experi- 
ments have  been  made,  but  as  yet  the  exact 
motor  has  apparently  not  been  found.  It 
is  safe  to  predict,  however,  that  it  will  be 
devised  in  time,  and  when  that  day  comes 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  will  become 
irriglble. 

That  the  new  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  St. 
Paul  railroad,  which  has  but  recently 
driven  the  last  spike  in  its  transcontinen- 
tal line,  is  to  use  every  possible  means  of 
building  up  the  country  for  which  it  af- 
fords traffic,  seems  to  be  indicated  from 
the  fact  that  the  road  has  requested  a 
charter  in  Tacoma  for  a  network  of  ter- 
minal tracks.  Officials  state  that  they  have 
several  large  new  industries  In  mind,  which 
they  will  establish  in  and  near  Tacoma. 
The  nature  of  these  new  industries  has  not 
yet  been  announced. 

The  Pacific  Oregon  Railway  &  Naviga- 
tion Company  has  recently  been  incorpor- 
ated in  Tacoma  for  the  sum  of  $10,720,- 
000.  The  articles  of  incorporation  state 
that  the  company  will  build  and  operate 
railroads  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Califor- 
nia and  Idaho.  They  also  are  authorised 
to  carry  on  a  steamship  business  between 
Tacoma  and  San  Francisco  and  other  Coast 
ports.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the 
road  shows  the  hand  of  Hill,  and  that  It 
means  that  he  will  enter  Into  active  com- 
petition with  Harriman  in  his  previously 
exclusive  territory.  This  point  seems  fur- 
ther confirmed  from  the  fact  that  the  new 
company  is  supposed  to  be  contemplating  a 
road  into  the  Coos  Bay  country  in  Western 
Oregon,  which  section  is  within  the  ''Har- 
riman Fence." 

It  is  reported  that  a  Seattle  capitalist 
has  let  the  contract  for  the  pumping 
system  that  will  irrigate  €00  acres  of 
land  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of 
White  Bluffs,  along  the  Columbia  River. 
It  is  the  plan  to  pump  the  water  from  the 
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The  Howard  Watch 


AT  night — with  the 
L  tradn  tearing  through 
space — do  you  ever  think 

of  the  man  in  the  Engine  Cab,  his 
hand  on  the  lever  and  his  eye  strain- 
ing at  the  dark  of  the  track  ahead? 
One  thing  shares  with  him  his 
terrible  responsibility — his  watch. 
Do  you  wonder  that  the  TiME 
Inspectors  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  leading  railroads  of  America 
have  officially  certified  and  adopted 
the  Howard — the  most  accurate 
watch  that  money  will  buy? 

Not  •▼•rr  j«w«ler  can  mII  70a  a  HOWARD 
jroor  town  and  talk  to  Um.  Ho  b  a  good  mai 
Drop  fw  a  postal  card,  DopL  Y,  and  wo  wiU 
IIm  watch  bajor. 


Despite  any  opinion  to  the  contrary, 
American  railways  are  the  safest  in 
the  world — millions  are  spent  for 
safety.  Official  inspection  of  em- 
ployees* watches  exists  in  no  other 
countiy.  The  foreign  railroad  man 
carries    no    such    watch    as    the 

Howard. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always 
worth  what  you  pay  for  it 
The  price  of  each  watch — from  the  17- 
jewel  in  a  fine  gold-fiUed  case  (guaranteed 
for  25  years)  at  $35.00;  to  the  23-jewel  in  a 
M-k.  aolid  gold  case  at  $150.00— is  fUed  at 
the  factory,  and  a  printed  ticket  attached. 


Watch.    Find  tho  HOWARD  JowoUr  in 

D  to  know. 

•ond  70a  a  HOWARD  book  of  v^ikio  to 


E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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the  river  with  a  gas  engine  and  Uteirilis- 
tribute  it  to  the  land  by  means  of  wooden 
pipes.  The  land  will  be  platted  into  ten- 
acre  tracts  for  the  market,  it  is  said. 

Another  project  for  the  irrif^tion  of  400 
acres  of  land  near  Orandyiew,  la  the  North 
Takima  section,  is  announced  nnder  way 
by  a  local  company.  A  yertici^  turbine  is 
to  be  used  in  the  puQiptttg  of  tHig^^^ter  and 
the  scheme  is  to'' be  finished  n^  a  yery 
short  time. 

The  Pioneer  Steel  Company  promisee  to 
bring  a  large  new  industry  to  Tacoma  and 
the  Coast  in  the  form  of  a  big  up-to-date 
steel  plant.  Plans  are  well  under  way  in 
Tacoma,  under  the  direction  of  Eastern 
experts.  The  new  industry  is  being  pro- 
moted by  eastern  capitalists,  and  that  the 
plans  are  comprehensiye,  veems  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  first  expenditure  will 
be  the  amount  of  $8,300,000  for  the  two 
furnaces  that  will  be  constructed  at  once. 
Qther  supplementary  plants  will  follow 
soon,  and  it  is  planned  to  ultimately  man- 
ufacture eyerything  in  the  line  of  steel 
construction  material. 

A  recent  purchase  of  160  acres  of  land 
that  will  be  turned  into  a  Spokane  City 
Park,  seems  to  abundantly  proye  that  the 
aesthetic  and  health-promoting  is  not  for- 
gotten in  the  midst  of  the  maryelous  ma- 
terial adyancement  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  Inland  Empire. 


Notes    From    Washington    Frnlt 
and  Agrlcnltorists. 

An  EUensburg  man  has  just  receired 
9,500  apple  trees  which  he  will  plant  on  a 
quarter  section  of  Kittitas  Valley  land.  The 
yarieties  chosen  are  the  Jonathan,  Rome 
Beauty,  Spitzenburg,  Newton,  Pippin,  and 
Winter  Banana. 

Option  has  been  giyen  on  what  is  per- 
haps the  lar^rest  fruit  orchard  on  the  Snake 
Riye^i^and  o^e  of  the  largest  in  the  Inland 
^npire,  located  at  Wawawai,  fourteen 
miiea  south  of  Pullman  on  the  Snake  Riyer. 
The  farm  contains  960  acres,  250  of  which 
is  set  to  bearing  fruit  trees,  from  which 
are  shipped  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  car 
loads  of  fruit  eyery  season.  The  fixed 
price  of  the  orchard  is  understood  to  be 
195,000. 

A  480-acre  wheat  farm  located  eight 
miles  southwest  of  Ephrata  has  just  been 
reported  sold  for  the  sum  of  $14,400.  Only 
a  hundred  acres  of  the  land  are  under  cnl- 
tiyation  this  season.  The  same  land  sold 
last  fall  for  |10,500. 

Two  hundred  acres  near  the  town  of 
Washtucna  are  to  be  planted  to  apple  trees 
in  the  Fall. 

A  net  profit  of  $6,000  from  eTghty  acres 
of  dairy  land  in  Pacific  County,  Washing- 
ton, for  a  six-year  period,  seems  to  proye 
the  profitableness  of  this  industry  in  this 
part  of  Washington. 


IDAHO. 


170,000  Acres  of  Idaho  Land  Restored  to 
Public  Bntry. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Ballinger  has  re- 
stored to  public  entry  170,000  acres  of  Ida- 
ho land  in  the  Salmon  Riyer  and  White- 
bird  regions.  This  act  has  significance 
from  seyeral  different  yiew  points.  First, 
perhaps,  in  that  this  action  is  a  reyersal 
of  the  opinion  of  former  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Garfield,  who  had  this  large  area  of 
gracing  and  timber  land  withdrawn  for 
the  ayowed  purpose  of  the  protection  of 
water  supply.  At  the  time  of  the  with- 
drawal of  this  land  from  future  entry  there 
was  a  yigorous  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
two  Idaho  senators  who  combatted  the  ac- 
tion on  the  constitutional  grounds  that 
there  was  no  specific  law  or  authority 
granting  such  a  withdrawal  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior.  The  Garfield  supporters 
answered  that  the  reserye  was  created  for 
the  special  benefit  of  the  water  courses  of 
the  State,  hence  was  warranted  under  the 
constitutional  clause  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  commerce.  The  fact  that  the  new 
Secretary  of  Interior  has  restored  the  land 
to  entry  seems  to  proye  that  he  considered 
the  former  secretary  to  haye  assumed  un- 
warranted authority.  The  recent  action  is 
looked  upon  with  deep  concern  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  conseryation  moyement,  and 


the  higher  adyocates  of  forestry.  If  the 
action  may  be  taken  as  a  precedent,  much 
of  the  good  that  they  thought  they  had  al- 
ready accomplished  in  the  way  .of  creation 
of  reseryes  may  be  summarily  undone.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  if  the  creation  of  certain  of 
the  forest  and  water-course  reseryes  has 
been  without  authority,  it  should  be  known 
at  once  so  that  the  matter  can  be  met 
squarely  and  solyed  while  the  moyement  is 
yet  new.  That  the  action  of  Secretary 
Ballinger  in  restoring  the  170,000  acres  to 
public  entry  has  constitutional  significance 
alone,  seems  to  be  proyed  from  the  fact 
that  both,  the  secretary  and  President  Taft 
are  quoted  as  being  sincere  adyocates  of 
the  new  conseryation  moyement.  These 
restored  lands  will  become  subject  to  set- 
tlement and  entry. 

Idaho  and  Italy— a  Oompariaon. 

We  can  best  know  the  new  by  comparing 
it  with  the  old.  And  most  oftentimes  we 
come  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
new  only  when  we  comparatiyely  place  it 
against  the  old  and  known.  To  apply  the 
point  let  up  compare  the  new  State  of 
Idaho  with  the  old  country  of  Italy.  While 
Italy  is  about  twenty  per  cent  larger  in 
area  then  Idaho,  it  more  nearly  approxi- 
mates the  area  of  the  Western  State  than 
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THERE  is  a  Cake-Baking  Secret 
known  to  good  cooks  that  should  interest 
every  housewife. 

fl  It*s  the  use  of  Kingsf  ord*s  Com  Starch — ^not  only  in 
the  filling,  but  in  the  cal^e  itself —one  part  Com  Starch 
to  three  parts  flour.  It  makes  the  daintiest  smooth, 

light  cake  ims^nable. 

KINGSFORD'S  CORN  STARCH 

is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  best  Angel  Cake,  White  Mountain  and 
other  white  cakes.  Use  one-half  cup  com  starch  mixed  with  the  flour. 
^  KINGSFORD*S  has  a  hundred  uses.  The  good  cook  reaches  for  the 
familiar  yellow  package  a  dozen  times  a  day.  It*s  on  her  grocery  list 
every  week- 

^  A  Word  to  Kingsford  Friends  —  Send  us  the  name  of  any  young 
housewife  who  thinks  that  Corn  Starch  is  used  only  for  puddings  or 
desserts ;  we  will  send  her  our  new  litde  Book  (F),  "What  a  Cook  Ought  to 
Know  About  Com  Starch.**  We  will  gladly  mail  you  without  cost  a 
copy  too  if  you  like. 

T.  KINGSFORD  &  SON.  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  STARCH  CO..  SucceMon 
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any  other  of  the  great  European  states. 
Italy  is  supporting  a  population  of  82,000,- 
000 — more  than  a  hundred  times  that  of 
Idaho.  In  fact  the  standing  army  of  Italy 
totals  about  the  same  as  the  present  pop- 
ulation of  Idaho  and  to  support  its  navy 
Italy  annually  spends  some  $35,000,000 
which  is  about  one-third  of  the  present  as- 
sessed property  valuation  of  the  State  of 
Idaho.  As  a  little  item  of  comparative  cost 
of  public  maintenance,  it  is  said  that  the 
King  of  Italy  takes  nearly  three  millions  of 
dollars  annually  from  the  State,  an  amount 
that  will  pay  all  of  Idaho's  State  expenses 
for  two  years.  These  comparisons  of  com- 
monwealths might  be  carried  further  and 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  combined  area 
of  The  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Den- 
mark is  only  half  that  of  Idaho,  while  the 
population  is  over  fifty  times  greater; 
also  that  these  latter  countries  are  bur- 
dened with  heavy  State  taxation  and  the 
care  of  large  standing  armies.  While  the 
climate  of  Idaho  differs  from  that  of  the 
countries  of  Southern  Europe,  it  is  declared 
that  in  many  sections  at  least  it  has  even 
greater  possibilities  of  soil  productivity 
and  potential  wealth.  It  is  estimated  that 
perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  84,800  acres 
of  Idaho  land  is  capable  of  the  highest 
state  of  agricultural  development.  The 
climate  and  the  soil  of  the  State,  also, 
offer  such  diversity  of  production  that 
should  the  State  be  entirely  shut  off  from 
the  outside  world,  the  people  would  scarce- 
ly be  aware  of  the  fact  after  they  had  had 
time  for  a  little  readjustment. 

Twelve  Thonsand  Acres  of  State  Land  to 
Be  Auctioned. 

During  the  next  few  months  State  land 
amounting  to  12,000  acres  or  more,  will 
be  auctioned  off  from  the  steps  of  the 
court  houses  of  the  six  northern  counties 
of  Idaho.  These  State  lands  were  taken 
off  the  market  following  the  financial 
panic,  and  for  the  past  eighteen  months 
none  have  been  sold.  The  State  officials 
consider  conditions  now  favorable  however, 
and  the  regular  sales  will  again  be  in- 
itiated. The  State  land  selector  has  been 
appraising  land  in  these  northern  counties 
of  the  state  for  some  time  past.  The 
method  of  the  State,  in  disposing  of  the 
lands  that  it  decides  are  available,  is  to 
fix  a  minimum  valuation  on  the  different 
selections  and  then  auction  these  selections 
to  the  highest  bidders.  It  is  understood 
that  no  lands  can  be  sold  for  less  than 
the  appraised  valuation  but  this  valuation 
is  always  fixed  fairly  low.  The  land  to  be 
sold  is  largely  adapted  to  agriculture, 
though  a  part  of  it  is  chiefly  valuable  as 
grazing  land.  The  appraised  valuation 
varies  from  ten  to  forty  dollars  per  acre. 
These  sales  have  been  very  popular  in  the 
past  from  the  fact  that  they  afford  choice 
land  at  reasonable  prices  and  under  very 
easy  terms.     Ii  is  required  by  thA  State 


that  one-tenth  of  the  sale  price  be  paid  in 
cash  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  and  the 
remainder  may  be  divided  into  eighteen  an- 
nual installments  if  desired. 

Lost  River  Project  of  80,000  Acres  Revlred 

According  to  the  contract  entered  into 
between  the  State  Land  Board  and  the 
company  that  will  revive  the  |3,000,000. 
Lost  River  project,  construction  work  has 
already  been  begun.  The  company  promises 
to  have  water  for  at  least  15,000  acres  of 
land  this  season  and  the  amount  of  land  to 
be  reclaimed  during  1909  may  be  extended 
to  30,000  acres.  Though  this  project  has 
had  some  financial  reverses  in  the  past, 
due  to  the  fact  that  bonds  could  net  be 
floated  by  the  old  company  during  the  fi- 
nancial stringency,  there  is  assurance  that 
such  an  event  cannot  happen  again,  since 
the  project  was  investigated  by  the  Senate 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature.  New 
contracts  have  been  made  by  the  State 
Land  Board  and  the  new  company  will  add 
an  additional  20,000  acres  to  the  segrega- 
tion, which  will  bring  the  total  of  land  to 
be  irrigated  up  to  100,000  acres.  The  Lost 
River  project  is  located  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Snake  River  Valley  and  includes 
parts  from  Blaine,  Bingham,  and  Fremont 
counties,  and  is  reached  on  a  branch  of 
the  Oregon  Short  Line  out  from  Blackfoot. 
The  land  is  said  to  be  first  class,  with  very 
few  exceptions.  One  of  the  chief  features 
of  the  reclamation  system  will  be  a  3,000- 
acre  storage  reservoir  in  Custer  County, 
which  is  to  be  constructed  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  a  million  dollars. 

Carey    Act    Project    Likely    for    Medbnrj 
Valley. 

Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  to 
insure  a  Carey  Act  reclamation  project  for 
Medbury.  Valley,  which  is  located  about 
twenty  miles  southeast  from  Mountain 
Home,  Idaho.  It  is  understood  that  engi- 
neers are  already  at  work,  estimating  the 
cost  of  such  a  reclamation  system  and  the 
amount  of  land  that  could  be  irrigated.  If 
these  reports  are  considered  favorable,  cap- 
ital is  already  promised  for  the  irrigation 
of  a  large  tract  of  fine  Idaho  land.  A 
large  part  of  the  land  that  could  be  irri- 
gated is  already  under  private  ownership, 
but  the  feeling  of  the  settlers  is  shown 
from  the  fact  that  at  a  single  meeting  of 
land  holders,  6,000  acres  of  land  were 
pledged  to  meet  their  proportionate  cost 
of  the  irrigation  system.  It  is  thought 
that  an  irrigation  system  can  be  construct- 
ed at  a  very  low  acreage  cost,  due  to  the 
nearness  of  a  suitable  reservoir  site,  and 
the  very  few  canals  necessary  of  construc- 
tion. One  of  the  interesting  talked-of  fea- 
tures of  the  proposed  scheme  is  that  a 
pressure  pipe  line  be  substituted  for  the 
customary  canals.  This  could  be  done  be- 
cause of  the  abundant  fall  of  the  water, 
and  many  advantages  are  claimed.     The 
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Wherever  you  see  this  si^n,  n  stands  for 
civilization,  1  lis  the  sign  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  influences  for  broadening 
hutnan   inrelligence. 

The  universal  service  of  the  Bell  companies 
has  provided  it — has  spread  an  even,  highly 
developed  civilization  through  the  land.  It 
has  carried  the  newest  impulses  of  develop- 
ment from  town  to  town  and  from  community 
to  community. 

Bell  telephone  service  has  brought  the  en- 
tire country  up  to  the  same  instant  of  progress. 

//    has    unified    the    Nation, 

As  soon  as  a  new  town  springs  up  in  the 
woods,  .  on  the  plains,  at  the  cross-roads,  or 
walled  in  by  mountains,  the  signpost  of 
civilization  is  ereaed — the  sign  of  the  Bell. 
Telephone  service  puts  the  people  of  that  town 
into    communication    with  one  another  and 


with  the  outside  world. 

It    puts    tht    mvn    on    thi    map.  '      *   "^^ 

You  can  see  this  march  of  progress  right 
in  your  own  neighborhood.  Every  little 
while  some  neighbor  has  a  Bell  telephone 
put  in.  If  you  have  one,  every  new  subscriber 
enlarges  the  scope  of  your  personal  contact 
If  you  have  not,  every  new  telephone  makes 
you  the  more  isolated — the  more  cut  off  from 
the  activities  about  you. 

Just  as  individuals  in  your  locality  use  the 
telephone  for  mutual  convenience,  so  towns 
and  cities  in  different  localities  are  served  and 
advanced  by  the  long  distance  telephone. 

Each  contributes  to,  and  benefits  by,  the 
broad  universal  service  of  the  BelL 


The  boMy  man  who  wants  to  accomplish  more  than  he  U 
now  doing  ccai  well  afford  to  make  ote  of  the  Bell  Long 
Distance  service.  It  is  the  most  efficient  office  assistant  im* 
aginahle.  Every  Bell  Telephone  is  a  Long  Distance  station. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  G>mpany 
And  Associated  Companies 

One    Policy,    One    System.    Universal    Service 

Don't  forfet  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthlj  whon  dealing  with  adrettlsprs.    It  will  be  appreciated. 
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first  cost  would  be  greater,  but  no  water 
would  be  wasted,  and  then  by  means  of  in- 
verted siphons  across  the  little  valleys  it 
could  be  carried  to  many  otherwise  inac- 
cessible places. 

Bfiscellaneous  Items  About  Idaho  Lands. 

Though  the  season  for  the  opening  of 
Carey  lands  had  not  yet  arrived,  the  land 
office  at  Boise  reports  a  larger  number  of 
land  entries  during  the  first  half  of  March, 
than  for  any  other  full  month  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  office.  For  this  period  of  six- 
teen days,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  en- 
tries had  been  made,  and  it  was  expected 
at  the  time  .of  the  report,  that  the  total 
would  easily  reach  two  hundred  for  the 
full  month.  Many  of  the  entries  were 
made  in  dlstrtcts  that  it  is  thought  will  be 
later  included  under  reclamation  schemes. 

An  election  has  been  called  for  this 
month  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  direc- 
tors and  voting  bonds  that  will  insure  a 
32,000  community  irrigation  project  in 
the  county  of  Owyhee.  That  the  measure 
will  carry  seems  assured  from  the  fact  that 
the  special  election  was  allowed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  property  owners  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  scheme  calls  for  the  building  of 
a  large  dam  at .  Bernard  Ferry  on  the 
Snake  River  and  the  32,000  community  ir- 
rigation district  will  be  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Snake  River  beginning  at  the  Ore- 
gon boundary. 

As  proving  the  fairness  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  in  dealing  with  the  homeseek- 
er,  it  is  said  that  the  regular  payments 
under  the  Boise-Payette  project.  Just  com- 
pleted, will  not  begin  until  next  year.  This 
is  made  possible  by  the  Government  not 
declaring  the  project  officially  completed 
until  that  time.  This  ruling  has  been 
made  in  deference  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  settlers  are  not  ready  for  their 
water  this  year  hence  are  not  ready  for 
the  beginning  of  regular  tenthly  payments 
under  the  regular  terms  of  the  act.  For 
this  season  the  water  will  be  merely  rented 
at  a  fixed  price  per  acre,  and  delivered 
only  to  those  who  are  ready  to  profit  by 
its  use. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  grain 
field  in  Idaho  is  located  in  Blaine  County 
within  seven  miles  of  American  Falls. 
This  wheat  field  consists  of  2,008  acres;  it 
is  said  it  will  be  increased  to  at  least 
4,000  acres  before  next  year.  This  field  is 
in  reality  a  number  of  fields  that  are  be- 
ing operated  as  one.  It  is  locally  known 
as  "The  Dry  Farm"  and  employs  about 
fifty  men,  and  operates  much  labor-saving 
machinery.  Two  traction  engines  will 
daily  turn  between  fifty  and  sixty  acres 
each  during  the  plowing  season. 

Following  out  this  same  idea,  the  Home- 
stead Improvement  Company  is  operating 
in  the  same  neighborhood  in  the  whole- 
sale  clearing  and   breaking   up    of    dry- 


farming  land.  They  already  hold  contracts 
for  the  improvement  of  3,500  acres  of  land 
during  the  present  season  and  have  re- 
fused contracts  for  an  additional  2,000 
acres.  It  also  operates  a  large  traction 
engine  that  draws  a  long  string  of  gang 
plows  which  break  the  land.  The  engine 
is  provided  with  a  strong  light  which  per- 
mits its  operation  both  day  and  night. 

A  Few  Idaho  Colonizing  Schemes. 

Seventeen  citizens  of  Duluth,  Minnesota, 
have  sent  a  representative  to  purchase 
12,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Richland  and 
Gooding  section  of  Southern  Idaho.  It  is 
the  plan  of  these  Middle  Western  men  of 
wealth  to  devote  the  land  to  general  farm- 
ing for  the  present  time,  but  to  gradually 
set  it  to  fruit  trees  and  engage  extensively 
in  that  industry.  This  part  of  the  State 
was  selected  for  their  investment  from  the 
feeling  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising fruit  districts.  The  investors  num- 
ber bankers,  merchants  and  one  supreme 
court  Judge.  The  parties  would  rather 
buy  outright.  It  is  said,  than  to  bother 
with  the  development  of  a  Carey  Act 
scheme. 

A  Colburn,  Idaho,  man  is  placing  on 
the  market  a  1,000-acre  tract  of  land 
in  that  neighborhood,  which  is  said  to 
be  adapted  to  fruit  raising  and  grazing. 
It  is  significant  that  the  land  was  pur- 
chased several  years  ago  for  its  timber. 
Now  that  the  timber  has  been  removed  it 
is  found  that  it  is  adapted  to  agriculture 
and  will  be  developed  into  a  colony. 

One  of  the  largest  deals  in  the  history  of 
Hagerman  Valley  is  the  recent  sale  of  a 
1500-acre  ranch  for  the  sum  of  $100,000. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  same 
tract  of  land  was  bought  by  the  first  party 
for  $21,000.  The  profits  of  the  new  own- 
ers promise  to  be  fully  as  great  proportion- 
ally, however,  for  it  is  the  plan  of  the  par- 
chasing  company  to  cut  it  into  small  fruit 
farms  and  place  them  on  the  market.  This 
tract  has  been  serving  as  a  stock  ranch 
since  it  has  been  occupied  and  it  Is  prac- 
tically all  raw  land. 

Notes  From  the  Idaho  Fruit  Growers. 

The  fruit-growing  profits  in  the  Payette 
Valley  are  proved  from  the  recent  refusal 
of  $17,500  cash  for  a  seventeen-acre  apple 
orchard.  In  the  same  vicinity  another 
grower  reports  over  $5,000,  net,  from 
seven  and  a  half  acres  planted  to  apples. 

It  is  announced  that  not  less  than  1,200 
acres  will  be  planted  to  fruit  trees  in  the 
"Emmett  Bench"  neighborhood  daring  the 
early  season  of  this  year.  There  is  a 
marked  tendency  in  this  district  to  cut 
down  the  fruit  ranches  to  a  maximum  of 
twenty  and  a  minimum  of  two  acres, 
which  have  proved  to  afford  support  for  a 
family. 
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DRIVE  A  WHITE  STEAMER 

And  Tour  in  Perfect  Comfort 


No  other  machine  can  compare  with  the  White  as  a  "bad  roads"  C£ur, 
and  therefore  no  other  machine  can  give  such  satisfactory  service  in  touring 
over  the  average  American  road. 

Owing  to  the  perfect  flexibility  of  the  White  engine,  the  driver  of  a 
White  can  accommodate  the  speed  of  his  car,  yard  by  yard,  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  road,  speeding  up  on  each  little  stretch  of  good  road  and 
slowing  <lown  for  each  rough  place,  without  the  shifting  of  gears  and  with- 
out jolting  or  jarring  the  passengers.  Therefore,  those  who  tour  in  White 
Steamers  have  far  more  real  enjoyment  and  are  less  fatigued  at  the  end  of  a 
day's  travel  than  those  using  other  types  of  cars. 

If  you  own  a  White  car,  you  may  plan  your  tours  without  any  thought 
as  to  whether  the  roads  are  good,  bad  or  indifferent 


Write  for  catalog  describing  our  Touring  Can  at  $2000  and  $4000 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 


CLEVELAND  :  OHIO 


NEW  YORK  CTTY.  BroMlway  at  62im1  Strmmt 
BOSTON,  320  Newbury  Street 
PHILADELPHIA.  629^3  North  BrcMul  Str^t 
PrrrSBURG,  138.143  B^tty  StTMt 


CLEVELAND.  407  RockweH  At«. 
ATLANTA.  120-122  Marietta  Street 
CHICAGO.  240  Mickivaa  Aye. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  Market  St.  at  Van  NeM  Aye. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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A  single  farm  In  the  Lewlston  Valler 
will  plant  75,000  trees,  mostly  apples,  this 
spring.  Many  smaller  tracts  In  this  sec- 
tion will  also  be  planted. 

Twin  Falls. 

One  ot  the  features  in  and  around 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  which  perhaps  has  done 
more  to  correct  any  mistaken  ideas  in  the 
minds  of  intending  investors  regarding 
Just  what  soil  in  that  section  will  accomp- 
lish, is  the  splendid  Perrine  ranch  at  Blue 
Lakes.  Besides  being  one  of  the  scenic 
beauty  spots  of  the  section,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  productive.  The  ranch  proper  is  lo- 
cated an  easy  ride  of  a  dozen  miles  from 
Twin  Falls  and  if  one  chooses  it  can  be 
reached  by  way  of  the  wonderful  Shoshone 
Falls,  admittedly  one  of  the  wonder  scenic 
places  of  Idaho. 

This  ranch  containing  a  prune  orchard, 
the  product  of  the  trees  from  which  cap- 
tured prizes  at  the  Paris  world's  fair  vir- 
tually seems  to  be  planted  among  the  rocks 
of  volcanic  lava  beds.  It  is  never  neces- 
sary to  offer  this  place  as  an  evidence  once 
the  newcomer  reaches  Twin  Falls,  but 
there  it  is,  nestling  down  in  a  canyon. 

In  connection  with  the  planting  of  the 
orchard,  the  story  is  told  of  Mr.  I.  B. 
Perrine,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Twin 
Falls  country,  that  when  he  made  known 
his  intentions  of  laying  out  and  planting  an 
orchard  at  Blue  Lakes  that  his  nearest 
neighbors  and  all  his  Idaho  friends  predict- 
ed for  him  that  he  would  not  alone  make 
the  biggest  mistake  of  his  life,  but  that  he 
would  forever  ruin  any  prospects  of  estab- 
lishing anything  like  a  city  anywhere  in 
the  immediate  vicinity. 


It  would  seem  Mr.  Perrine's  "neighbors** 
and  "friends"  erred  slightly  in  their  judg- 
ment. 

Blackfoot. 

Perhaps  no  section  of  the  great  Upper 
Snake  River  Valley  is  attracting  more 
attention  at  the  present  time  than  Black- 
foot  and  vicinity.  Recently  one  of  the 
strongest  commercial  clubs  in  the  Gem 
State  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  better 
developing  the  contiguous  territory  to  the 
city  proper.  Heretofore  most  of  the  land 
under  development  has  been  handled  In 
very  large  tracts.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
Blackfoot  interests  most  deeply  interested 
to  offer  the  best  possible  Inducements  to 
the  home  builder — the  middle  westerner 
and  far  easterner — who  desires  to  bring 
under  cultivation  ten,  twenty  and  forty 
acre  tracts. 

Diversified  farming  heretofore  carried 
on  extensively  on  a  larger  acreage  will 
soon  be  conducted  by  greater  numbers  of 
people.  Then  too,  large  tracts  extending 
over  fertile,  well  irrigated  valleyB  on  two 
sides  of  the  city  proper  will  soon  be  cov- 
ered either  by  apple  orchards  or  planted  to 
sugar  beets,  wheat  or  potatoes. 

Many  of  the  new  settlers  in  and  about 
Blackfoot  are  planning  embarking  in  the 
fruit  industry  extensively.  One  of  the 
strong  features  about  Blackfoot  land  is 
that  it  is  selling  at  the  present  time  slight- 
ly lower  than  other ^  land  throughout  the 
valley,  due  more  particularly  to  the  fact 
that  heretofore  the  disposition  has  been 
on  the  part  of  land  owners  to  cultivate 
larger  tracts  to  the  exclusion  of  the  small- 
er Investor. 


MONTANA. 


Bfay  Irrigate  Crow  Indian  Reservation. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Department  of 
Interior  has  withdrawn  twenty-five  town- 
ships of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  from 
entry.  This  amount  together  with  what 
has  been  previously  withdrawn,  gives  a 
total  of  more  than  a  million  acres  that 
will  later  be  thrown  open  to  settlement.  It 
is  thought  that  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  indicates  that  a  large  re- 
clamation project  is  being  planned  for  the 
Reservation.  The  last  session  of  the  Mon- 
tana Legislature  petitioned  for  the  opening 
of  this  reservation  to  settlement,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  public  voice  is  being 
heard,  though  no  direct  announcement  has 
been  made  as  to  the  time  that  the  million 
acres  or  more  may  be  expected  to  be 
opened  for  public  entry.  As  announced  in 
this  department  last  month,  the  Reserva- 
tion is  now  being  surveyed,  and  40,000 
acres  have  been  withdrawn  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  large  horse  farm  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians.  Also  the  with- 
drawal of  an  equal  area,  to  be  created  a 
National  Park,  is  contemplated  by  the 
Government. 


Flathead  Reservation  Opened  In  Jnly  €ir 
August. 

An  interview  with  one  of  the  Montana 
United  States  Senators  states  that  the 
Flathead  Indian  Reservation  will  be  opened 
to  public  selection  during  the  latter  part 
of  July  of  this  year  or  the  first  part  of 
August.  Only  a  few  of  the  details  of  the 
preliminary  work  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  Interior  Department  remain  to  be  com- 
pleted. When  these  are  completed  a  public 
announcement  of  the  exact  date  of  the 
opening  may  be  expected.  There  will  be 
about  350,000  acres  of  land  open  to  en- 
try, and  it  is  said  to  Include  some  of  the 
best  agricultural,  grazing,  and  timber  land 
in  the  State. 


Ck>Ionize  30,000  Acres  of  Montana 

A  company  of  North  Yakima,  Washings 
ton,  men,  has  been  organized  to  colonise 
30,000  acres  of  new  Montana  land.  Such 
a  large  land  scheme  is  made  timely  and 
possible  because  of  the  new  branch  line  of 
the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  jurt 
extended  thrpugh  the  part  of  Yellowstone 
County,  Montana,  where  the  land  in  ques- 
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Here  is  the  instrument  that  puts  the  entire  range  of  piano  music  at  your 
finger  tips* 

Everything  from  the  simple  lullabies  of  childhood  to  the  complex  con- 
certos of  Liszt  is  yours  at  any  time  in  your  own  home  without  practice  and  even 
without  a  bit  of  musical  education,  yet  rendered  as  the  master  would  render 
them  or  mterpreted  according  to  your  own  moods. 

The  Kretl  Auto-Grand  stands  for  progress  because  it  is  the  product  of  a 
house  that  has  never  been  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  the  best.  The  piano 
itself  13  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  conscientious  improvement. 

The  player  mechanism  is  the  finished  work  of  the  greatest  piano-pIaycT 
inventor  the  world  has  known. 

Combined p  this  superb  piano  and  this  advanced  type  of  mechanism  make 
a  truly  perfect  player-piano,  exquisite  in  tone,  correct  in  actioa  and  capable  of 
results  unattainable  with  other  players. 

Krel!  Auto-Grand  exclusive  mechanical  advantages  include : 

Only  player  with  individual,  detachable  and  interchangf^ 
able  "p^^t^"^^tict/* 

Only  player  possessing  the  marvelous  "human  touch" — this 
distinction  alone  should  make  the  Krell  Auto-Grand  your  choice. 

Only  player  that  conceals  all  signs  of  mechanism  when  not 
in  use,  so  that  you  cannot  tell  it  from  an  uprighL 

Only  player  so  easy  to  peddle  that  a  chOd  can  do  it* 

The  Krell  Auto-Grand  can  be  had  in  either  the  standard  65  note  or 
complete  88  note  player. 

Description  gives  no  conception  of  these  and  many  other  advantages. 
See  them — hear  the  difference  they  make.  Then  you  will  agree  the  Krell  Auto- 
Grand  h  the  greatest  player  of  the  age  and  the  onty  one  for  you.  Write  fof 
Catalog  19  and  Booklet,  "^How  to  Select  a  Player- Piano." 

Krell  Auto-Grand  Pisurto  Co. 

Maken  of  Celebrate<l  Albert  Kfelt  Piano^^ 

Connersville. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  adrertlten.    It  will  be  ftpiyreclated. 
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I/ABlACHe 


DURINQ  THE  SUMMER 

avoid  thiit  reJ,  shiny- com  pit?  xioTi  ciiustd 
by  persjjiralitm,  Uise  I^blacliti,  iLl* 
ffjcd^l  lx;autif){:r,  and  Iielvo 
no  fe^r  of  expos  lira  to 
the  ft  tin  and  witjd. 
Pnro    and    hariuleisa. 

HEN.  Lt:v\  CO. 
French  Perfurtifn 


RECAMIER  CREAM 


For  the  Complexion 

l^Uctire  a  bad 
skin  and  pre- 
serve a  goad 


TTsed  by  cele- 
brated beaoties 
fornearacentuxy 

For  Sale  Bverywbece. 

Twoslzee- 
00c  and  91 .00 


.»_«  Iiirf.(^  Ni.  127 W. 31dSU  N. toy 

Bandfogtweiampla  and  latatertlng  Uliatnitod  boo  let 


Handsome 

NIGHT 
GOWN 

$1.49 

OUR  •zchuivo  deaifpam  twr  linaori*  are  approcuited  bjr 
women  who  embroider.  To  adrertise  our  handaome 
pettema  we  will  aend  ni^t  sown  like  cut,  atamped  on 
fineat  irade  French  Cambric,  all  for  $1 .49.  FREE-  " 
tha  Padfic  MaatUraaJ  wa  win  Mad  a  12-iBch  ieoi  caelar  a 


idficMaatkbaaJi 
fna.    lllPOinrANT--lf  yea  wiA  parcel  icfialandaBdaM  8c  aitvm. 

The  Needlecraft  Shop  |^^^!^ 


STREET 
OR. 


DON'T  SHOUT! 

"The  Holler  Phone" 

makea  low  aounda  plainly  heard. 

A  miniature  Phone  for  the  Ear — 

aviaible,  easily  adjusted,  and  en- 

t  irely  comfortable.  Over  fifty  thou- 

aand  sold,    giving    relief    from 

deafness  and  head  noises.  There 

are  but  few  cases  of  deafness 

that  cannot  be  benefited. 

Write  for  booklet  and  tearimoniala 

THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  100 
Penry  Bide  16th  and'Cheatmit  Sta.      PHILADELPHIA 


tion  is  situated.  The  land  is  a  part  of  the 
famous  "7-9"  ranch,  which  was  such  a  fay- 
orite  range  section  that  in  an  early  day 
the  buffalo  and  elk  had  to  be  driven  away 
before  the  cattle  could  be  fattened.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  promoters  to  turn  the 
vast  ranch  into  numerous  small  wheat 
farms,  and  to  appeal  to  the  Eastern  settler 
who  is  looking  rather  for  the  cheaper  dry- 
farming  lands  than  the  more  expensiye  irri- 
gated and  intensive  farming  lands.  The 
land  is  not  without  its  promise  in  other 
directions,  however,  for  the  district  repre- 
sented is  being  fast  settled  by  homestead- 
ers. The  land  is  said  to  be  flat,  the  soil 
deep,  and  the  climate  favorable  for  raising 
peaches  and  apples.  Each  land  proposition 
has  its  special  talking  point,  and  in  this 
case,  above  the  fact  that  the  land  is  cheap, 
one  of  the  special  points  is  that  there  is 
much  vacant  land  adjacent  to  the  Mussel- 
shell Valley.  It  is  argued  that  these  may 
be  taken  up  in  addition  to  the  purchase,  or 
by  other  members  of  the  family. 

General  Progress  Notes  Ooncemiiig  Mod- 


It  is  said  that  a  second  unit  of  the  Sho- 
shone Government  Reclamation  project 
will  be  opened  to  public  entry  sometime 
during  May.  The  first  unit  of  the  project 
consisting  of  15,000  acres,  was  opened  dur- 
ing 1908,  and  it  is  announced  that  this 
unit  is  nearly  all  taken  by  the  homeseek- 
ers,  compelling  the  opening  of  the  second 
unit  of  13,000  acres.  Canals  are  now  be- 
ing surveyed  for  still  a  third  unit  which 
is  expected  to  be  needed  early  in  1910. 
The  project  towns  of  Garland  and  Powell 
are  reported  very  lively,  and  as  an  index, 
it  is  said  that  during  one  unexceptional 
day,  six  cars  of  settlers  were  unloaded  at 
the  latter  station. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Montana  Legis- 
lature a  bill  was  passed  permitting  the 
county  commissioners  to  appropriate  from 
the  county  funds,  for  publicity  purposes. 
The  counties  of  the  State  are  divided  into 
different  classes,  and  the  amounts  that  may 
be  appropriated  annually  by  the  commis- 
sioners, upon  application  of  a  certain  per 
cent  of  the  tax  payers,  varies  from  $800  to 
$1,500.  To  prove  the  spirit  in  which  the 
bill  has  been  received,  the  business  men  of 
Missoula  and  Missoula  County  have  already 
made  application  to  the  commissioners  for 
their  permitted  $800.  In  order  to  make 
the  fund  more  effective,  they  have  asked 
the  co-operation  of  two  other  western  Mon- 
tana counties,  Ravalli  and  Sanders,  the 
proposal  bein:;  that  the  three  counties  Join 
in  getting  out  a  Western  Montana  booklet. 

In  the  counties  of  Custer  and  Dawson,  it 
is  said  that  there  are  fully  12,000,000 
acres  of  Government  land  open  to  home- 
stead entry,  and  that  an  equal  area  may  be 
purchased  at  very  cheap  prices  from  the 
railroads.  As  an  index  to  the  growth  of 
the  section,*  Miles  City,  which  calls  herself 
**The  Heart  of  the  Yellowstone,"  is  said  to 
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have  more  than  doubled  her  population  in 
the  past  three  years. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Garibaldi  Plans  Italian  Agricultural  Col- 
onies. 

It  Is  the  announced  ambition  of  Giuseppe 
Garibaldi,  a  nephew  of  the  famous  Italian 
patriot  of  the  same  name,  to  establish  ex- 
tensive Italian  colonies  in  California.  The 
scheme,  which  is  being  presented  to  prom- 
inent California  men  for  their  advisement 
and  co-operation,  differs  widely  from  the 
average  colonizing  plan.  While  the  un- 
dertaking is  expected  to  return  profits  on 
the  investment,  its  primary  purpose  is  one 
of  co-operation  towards  aiding  the  Italian 
immigrant  of  limited  means  to  help  him- 
self in  acquiring  a  Western  home.  Mr. 
Garibaldi  seems  happily  fitted  for  the 
work  which  he  is  undertaking,  for  he  has 
completed  Just  such  colonizing  schemes  for 
the  Italian  Government  in  Australia  and 
Argentina,  it  is  said.  It  was  while  acting 
as  a  special  commissioner  for  the  Italian 
Government  to  inspect  labor  conditions  at 
Panama  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
Colonel  Goethals  in  charge  of  the  Panama 
Canal  construction.  After  completing  his 
work  for  the  Italian  Government  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  continue  similar  work  in 
behalf  of  the  Canal  authorities,  and  he  has 
been  thus  engaged  for  the  past  two  years. 
Chancing  to  return  via  California  he  was 
impressed  with  the  colonizing  opportuni- 
ties, which  might  be  summed  up  in  the 
labor  needs  of  California  and  the  chance 
to  acquire  cheap  land.  In  general,  the 
scheme  of  Mr.  Garibaldi  is  to  secure  the 
support  of  capital  sufficient  to  purchase 
land,  homes,  and  seed  ample  for  a  large 
colony.  These  lands  would  be  divided  and 
alloted  to  the  Italian  immigrants  of  no 
means.  Planting  and  harvesting  would  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  commis- 
sion at  first,  and  as  profits  from  crops  re- 
turned they  would,  above  the  interest 
charge,  be  credited  to  the  homeseeker. 
When  the  labor  of  the  individual  was  not 
needed  on  his  farm,  he  would  be  hired  by 
the  colonizing  company  in  the  improvement 
of  the  townsites.  This  labor  would  be 
credited  towards  the  purchase  price  of  his 
farm  unit  and  towards  a  credit  in  the  cen- 
tral store  which  would  supply  all  living 
necessities.  It  is  figured  in  this  manner 
that  the  land  would  pay  for  itself  within  a 
few  years,  through  the  labor  of  the  immi- 
grant alone.  As  fast  as  one  colony  became 
self-supporting,  the  capital  invested  would 
be  transferred  to  another.  According  to 
announcements  the  ambitious  scheme  is 
still  in  the  preliminary  stages  and  is  being 
considered  by  the  California  Promotion 
Committee  at  San  Francisco. 

Review   of   San    Francisco   Trade    Condi- 
tions. 

Though  somewhat  belated,  the  story 
that  the  1908  "Dun's  Review"  telling  of 


IMPROVE  YOUR  GOWNS 

by  using  Feet's  Invisible  Eyes.  Theykccp  the  seams 
smooth  and  flat.  Easily  fastened  and  unfastened. 

PeefSiliiSSeEyes 

Hun  H  to  produce  perfect  fitting  garments. 

Better  than  silk  loops  and  far 

superior   to   other   metal  eyes. 

Black  or  White.    All  sizes.    AU 

Woa*t    Stores. 

Rmc       Sold  only  in  envelopes.  Not  on 

carets.  2  dos.eyea.sc,  with  Spring 

Hooks,  ICC. 

I.  fmuL.H, 


PROPOSALS  BY  MAIL 

Win  B«  Rec«iTMl  ON  SELECTED  UVES 
in  Oracoo,  Waahinvton,  Idaho,  Montana, 
British  Cohimhia  and  Northam  CaliforniA 

For  CLEAN  UFE  INSURANCE 

confines  its  active  operation* 
*  e  State  of  Oreson  and 

^.lenominalbr  successful. 

The  company  is  now  willing 
to  extend  its  benefi<:ent  influence  by  Considerina  pro- 
for  life  insurance  by  mail  on  persons  residing  in 


Or^ionfifci 


the  above  named  healthful  zone,  if  the  applicant's  occu- 
pation is  acceptable  to  the  company.  Write,  mving 
your  occupation,  reference,  and   day  of  your   birth 

OREGON  UFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
L. SAMUEL, GMsralMsBSfftr    PORTLAND, OREGON 
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''''Opportunities 
For  Settlers 

U  the  title  of  a  booklet  that  has  Just 
been  published  by  the  Portland  Railway, 
Light  &  Power  Company. 

There  are  golden  opportunities  for 
farmers,  dairymen  and  fruitgrowers 
within  easy  reach  of  Portland,  on  the 
rich  farming  and  fruit  lands  along  the 
Oregon  Water  Power  lines  of  the  Port- 
land Railway,  Ldght  &  Power  Company. 

A  market  for  every  variety  of  farm 
and  garden  product  is  readily  found  in 
Portland,  and  low  rates  over  the  O.  W.  P. 
lines,  coupled  with  quick  transporUtlon, 
enable  the  farmer  to  realise  large  prof- 
its. 

Reliable  information  concerning  tim- 
ber lands,  farms,  stock  ranches,  fruit 
lands  and  all  kinds  of  suburban  prop- 
erty situated  adjacent  to  the  O.  W.  P. 
lines  will  be  gladly  supplied. 

For  copies  of  booklet  write  to 
LAND  AGENT 

Portland  Railway  LigLt&Power 
Gompany 

Firft  mad  Alder  Strecta,  Portlaaa,  Oregon 
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THE  BEST  PART  OF  THE  SHAVE 
IS  WHEN  YOU  COME  TO 

POND'S  EXTRACT 

Relieves  IrHta.tiori 

Prev«nt«  Inflammation 

Aasurea  Comfort 

Used  by  mefl  of  di!K;riiiii nation 
everywhere.  Sold  only  in  sealed 
bottles  —  never  in  bulk.  Write 
for  interesting  booklet  on  shav- 
ing, —  mailed    free    on    request, 

LJJfO^T,  llMtllwH  A  rO„  tH  ]lDd<aD  bU 


kind 


Every  Prospective  Mother. 

Something    new  —  only   •ricntiftc   nrmmt  of  i 
invented.       Combinct     solid,  'comfort 
**6ne     form**     ind     elegant     ippcarance. 
I    tht  street,  and   in  society.  — Ahraja   draper 
lOt   and   back  — no    bulkinets  —  no    dnw<«rini^i 
—  no  lacing— no  ripping  or  bastmg— Gui  b«  worn  Ik*  y*»i 
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Made  in  several  styles,  and  at  prices  lower  than  you  can  buy  ihr 
ihaterial  and  have  them  made  at  home. 

PRFF  ^"^  ^°'  *^'  '^"**  lOiMlratoid  Book— *riii«.Forni 
l^I\£«Ci  Matcmitjr  Skirt"— It's  FatB  to  every  woman  fin- 
ing for  it.  Tells  a|l  about  these  skirts,  their  ^advantages,  stySrSn 
material,  and  cost.  Gives  opinions  of  physicians,  dresf makers,  and 
users.  10  Daja  Pre*  TrUL'  'When  you  get  our  book,  if  vcue 
dealer  has  not  ytx  been  supplied  with  Fine-Form. Maternity  Skin 
make  your  selection  of  material  and  style,  and  we  will  make  ih 
garment  to  your  order.  When  you  get  it,  wear  it  tea'tlays,  an<! 
if  yao  don  t  fiiul  it  asactly  a*  rcpreaented,  send  .it  back  and 
we  will  cheerfully  rafuad  atrary  cent  paid.  Otliar  Skirts— 
If  not  in  need  of  a  maternity  skirt,  remember  our  famous  B  &  W 
drets  and  walking  skirts  will  positively  please  you  — sam 
gnaraolaa— Illustrated  book  free.  Which^  hook  shall  we 
send  i  Write  to-day  to 
L^       BayarAWilBa»Cft,DaptH  Buffaks  R  Y. 


Mf  ARNING  ^«  Fine-Form  Matenity  Skirt 
^^  ^^"^  '^  ■  '^ ^*  is  the  only  "Maternity  SkirT '  on  the 
market— all  substitutes  will  rise  in  front  during  development 
—a  fault  so  repugnant  to  erery  woman  of  refined  taste.  No 
patterns  can  be  purchased  anywhere  for  this  garment.  Its 
si>ccial  features  are  protected  by  patents. 


the  growth  and  development  of  the  chief 
city  of  California  during  the  past  calendar 
year,  is  interesting,  especially  as  the  report 
is  not  only  authentic,  but  highly  conserva- 
tive. According  to  this  1908  report,  more 
money  was  spent  in  improving  the  city 
than  during  any  past  year  in  its  history, 
despite  the  large  amount  of  new  material 
that  was  used  during  the  previous  year. 
It  is  probable,  states  the  report,  that  during 
the  past  thirty-two  months,  the  per  capita 
expenditure  for  city  improvement  has  been 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  American  city 
for  a  similar  period.  One  of  the  results 
has  been  to  give  the  city  a  much  finer 
appearance  than  it  had  previous  to  the 
fire,  eince  all  of  the  buildings  are  more 
modern  and  of  greater  symmetry.  One  of 
the  largest  bond  issues  in  the  history  of 
the  city,  totaling  $18,200,000,  has  been 
voted  in  the  interest  of  school  buildings, 
fire  protection,  sewerage  and  other  public 
utilities.  Real  estate  transfers  have  repre- 
sented a  valuation  of  $28,292,244,  duHng 
the  last  eleven  months  of  the  year,  though 
this  largo  amount  is  a  little  less  than  for 
the  same  period  for  the  previous  year. 
Building  permits  for  the  same  period  of 
1908  were  for  $31,905,338.  The  interstate 
traffic  by  rail  has  been  very  large,  and  the 
water  shipments  of  California  petroleum 
are  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  port, 
totaling  127,000,000  gallons  ot  the  crude 
and  refined  product 

ARIZONA. 

Celebrate  Completion  of  the  Ynma  Project. 

One  by  one  the  great  Government  pro- 
jects of  the  West  are  being  brought  to  com- 
pletion. One  of  the  latest  of  these  to  be 
formally  open  is  the  Yuma  project  on 
the  Lower  Colorado,  which  is  to  irrigate 
about  170,000  acres  of  desert  land  in  Ari- 
zona and  California.  Several  facts  give 
this  project  especial  importance  among  the 
various  Government  projects.  First,  it  has 
been  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  construc- 
tion hence  its  successful  completion  is  a 
real  triumph  for  the  Reclamation  engineer. 
The  water  for  irrigation  is  diverted  from 
the  treacherous  Colorado  River,  with  ita 
sand  bottom,  muddy  waters  and  spring 
floods.  Further  than  this,  a  large  part  of 
the  tract  to  be  reclaimed  was  subject  to 
spring  overflow.  The  whole  situation  was 
met  by  the  construction  of  a  mile-long  high 
cement  dam,  which  will  create  a  reservoir 
of  water  containing  eight  square  miles  of 
water  surface,  and  the  building  of  over 
seventy-five  miles  of  levees  below  the  dam. 
There  is  a  main  canal  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  and  a  large  inverted  siphon  will 
carry  water  under  the  Colorado  River  at  a 
lower  point.  The  170,000  acres  of  land 
reclaimed  are  classed  among  the  richest  of 
the  great  Southwest,  and  a  large  number 
of  homeseekers  were  already  on  the  ground 
waiting  to  receive  the  first  drops  of  water. 
Naturally,  the  formal  opening  of  the  Yuma 
project  was  an  event  of  great  local  import- 
since,  and  it  was  appropriately  celebrated. 
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Special  trains  from  several  directions 
brought  thousands  of  people  to  assist  in 
the  merrymaking.  There  were  speeches 
by  the  Governor  and  other  prominent  offi- 
cials* followed  by  parades  and  the  inevi- 
table barbecue.  The  Indians  of  the  Yuma 
Ileservation  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion,  for  the  new  project  will  bring 
17,000  acres  of  their  reservation  under 
walc'.r.  The  natural  center  of  interest  was 
the  mile-long  Laguna  Dam  across  the  Col- 
orado, the  crucial  point  in  the  large  pro- 
ject which  will  create  millions  of  dollars  in 
new  wealth  and  afford  occupation  for  thou- 
sands of  homeseekers,  professional  men 
and  business  men. 

Agriculture  in  Arizona. 

The  average  net  profits  from  the  raising 
of  alfalfa  in  Arizona  is  said  to  vary  from 
$60  to  $120  per  acre,  in  the  favored  sec- 
tions. Six  crops  a  year  are  expected  and 
under  present  conditions  there  is  a  good 
sale  for  the  yield.  Near  Tucson  one  straw- 
berry patch  is  said  to  have  returned  $1,000 
an  acre  net,  from  the  sale  of  berries  and 
plants.  The  strawberry  bloom  may  be  seen 
practically  every  month  of  the  year,  and 
berries  ripen  continuously  from  the  middle 
of  March  to  late  fall  and  often  until  Christ- 
mas time.  Sweet  potatoes  are  among  the 
profitable  crops  and  one  tract  has  been 
known  to  return  a  profit  of  $300  an  acre 
for  the  past  nine  years.  Land  is  said  to 
be  still  open  to  homestead  entry,  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Tucson.  This  land  is  arid, 
or  at  least  semi-arid,  but  it  is  asserted  that 
there  are  stil!  many  chances  to  conduct 
-water  to  the  land  by  simple  gravity  sys- 
tems, and  where  this  fails  it  is  nearly  al- 
T^ays  possible  to  secure  water  for  pumping 
from  wells.  The  pumping  of  water  for 
Irrigation  is  not  considered  expensive, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  land  in- 
creases in  value  several  hundred  per  cent 
as  soon  as  water  is  provided,  and  that 
water  makes  possible  the  intensive  farming 
of  exceptionally  productive  eoil. 

HAWAII. 

Periods  of  Hawaii*s  Economic  History. 

A  review  of  Hawaii's  economic  history 
shows  three  very  distinct  periods,  interest- 
ing because  they  tell  the  tale  of  the  ad- 
vance from  the  crude  and  insignificant  to 
the  complex  and  highly  valuable  in  trade 
relations.  During  the  first  and  earliest 
trade  relations  with  the  outside  world,  im- 
portations were  wholly  under  the  control 
of  the  native  kings  and  chiefs  and  consist- 
ed almost  wholly  of  sandalwood.  The 
second  period  dates  from  the  making  of 
Hawaii  the  outfitting  and  trans-shipping 
station  of  the  large  North  Pacific  whaling 
fleets.  The  whaling  industry  fell  off, 
however,  upon  the  development  of  the  pe- 
troleum industry  during  the  period  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War.  With  this,  Hawaii  was 
ready  for  the  third  period  in  her  economic 
development,  which  was  initiated  by  the 
large  sugar  plantations.     At  the  present 
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''One  of  the  Strangest 
Sights  in  America'' 

The  Cawston  Ostrich  Fann  in  South 
Paaaclena,  California,  it  situated  in 
Its  own  beautiful,  semi-tropical  pariL 
Here  are  kept  ostriches  of  all 


babv  chicks,  hundreds  oi  gigantic 
birds,  largest  incubator  in  the  world. 
The  oreat  event  of  the  year  is  the  piuck- 
ins  of  the  feathers,  viewed  by  thousands. 
When  in  California,  don't  miss  it. 

Tk«  Best  SooTMiin  of  Califbniia  ara 

CAWSTON 

OSTRICH 

FEATHERS 

Awarded  Prise  Medals  at  WorkTa 


BoyaplnmSfbos,  >tole  or  fan  from  Cawslon  si  ^. , 
ducers'  prices  and  b*  will  ship  prepaid  in  an  at- 
tract! r*  box  to  any  address  and  guarantee  safe  ar- 
rival and  entire  satisfaction  or  yonr  money  back, 

Write  poilal  for  free  ittmtndtd 
ealaiogue  and  price  lid 


Swallewlnc  Oraafce 
Photevraplied  f  roa  Lite 


pA>/3TON 

ProTBox  67        SOUTH  PASADENA,  CAL. 


time,  over  $100,000,000  is  invested  In  the 
sugar  industry  of  the  Island,  and  the  pro- 
duct of  621,000  tons  affords  employment 
to  over  40,000  men.  The  second  present 
Industry  of  the  Island  is  rice,  and  sisal 
promises  large  returns  as  soon  as  firmly 
established.  The  other  new  industries 
that  are  being  developed  are  those  relating 
to  pineapple  culture,  the  production  of  rub- 
ber and  tobacco,  and  general  diversiHed 
farming. 

Banana  Canning  as  a  Promising  Industry. 

It  is  said  that  only  one  or  two  different 
varieties  of  the  banana  are  known  in  the 
markets  of  the  temperate  zones,  though 
fifty  or  sixty  different  varieties  may  be 
had  in  the  home  climate  of  the  fruit.  More 
interesting,  too,  is  the  statement  that  the 
quality  known  is  classed  as  inferior,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  more  delicately  flav- 
ored and  delicious  of  this  popular  fmit  will 
not  stand  shipment.  These  facts  added  to 
the  one  that  Hawaii  is  classed  as  the  na- 
tural home  of  the  banana,  have  given  prom- 
ise to  interesting  trade  possibilities.  Sev- 
eral of  the  local  canning  establishments 
have  been  investigating  the  possibility  of 
canning  the  banana  as  a  means  of  carrying 
the  best  varieties  to  the  tables  of  the  tem- 
perate xone.  So  far  as  is  known,  the 
ca:.n€d  banana  would  be  a  new  thing  in 
the  fruit  industry,  though  it  seems  that 
with  proper  publicity  it  ought  to  become 
very  popular.  The  experiments  have  given 
premising  results  to  the  present  time. 

Bread  as  the  staff  of  life  is  a  term  that 
is  neither  understood  nor  accepted  by  the 
native  Hawaiian,  though  no  meal  is  com- 
plete to  him  without  his  poi,  and  for  the 
great  majority  this  is  the  chief  diet.  The 
dish  is  made  from  the  tuberous  roots  of  a 
plant  that  In  appearance  very  closely  re- 
sembles our  sweet  potato.  The  plant  is 
first  baked,  then  pounded  into  a  paste 
which  is  allowed  to  slightly  ferment,  and 
is  then  ready  for  serving.  The  old  custom 
was  to  use  the  fingers  in  carrying  the 
food  to  the  mouth  from  the  wooden  bowls, 
one,  two  or  three  fingers  being  used  ac- 
cording to  the  consistency.  The  taste  for 
this  diet  is  largely  acquired  and  many  of 
the  white  residents  have  come  to  use  the 
peculiar  dish  as  much  as  the  natives. 

Because  of  the  rugged  nature  of  the 
land  in  Hawaii,  the  rectilinear  form  of 
land-division  common  to  the  states  has  not 
been  adopted.  Land  is  in  general  classed 
as  agricultural,  grazing  and  forest,  and 
certain  areas  may  be  acquired  under 
the  homestead  lease-plan,  which  gives  the 
right  of  ultimate  purchase,  pa3rment  to  be 
made  within  twenty-one  years.  All  goT- 
ernment  lands  are  disposed  of  at  auction 
with  a  minimum  appraised  value  fixed  bj. 
land  agents.  Grazing  lands  vary  from  two 
dollars  to  five  dollars  an  acre;  general 
farming  land  from  five  to  twenty-five 
dollars  an  acre,  and  sugar  lands  from 
twenty-five  to  sixty  dollars  an«acre. 
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Steer  Clear  of  Dyed  Soaps! 

Fairy   Soap   doesn't   sail  under  false  colors;  it 
doesn't  have  to  —  it   has   nothing  to  hide.     Dyes 
and  high  perfumes  disguise  poor  ingredients.    Fairy 
Soap  is  made  only  from  Edible  products;  if  you  were 
an  Eskimo  you  would  eat  it     Fairy  Soap 
(the  floating,  oval  cake)  is  white  and 
pure.     Its  price  —  five  cents  —  is  the 
only  cheap  thing  about  it. 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBA.NK  COMPANY 
CHICAGO. 
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Giving  The  World  Something  of  Permanent  Value 

From  the  wealth  of  'The  Great  Northwest"  gold  alone  supplies  the  world  with 
one  of  its  important  necessities — The  Gold  Pen.  In  Waterman*3  Ideals,  the  gold 
pen  is  made  of  pure  gold,  alloyed  with  silver  and  copper  to  14ICT,  for  durability 
and  flexibility.  Each  pen  passes  under  eighty  operations  to  the  very  finest 
production  of  the  craftman*s  skill  Combined  with  four  perfected  rubber  parts 
and  fitted  together  to  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  an  inch,  produces  the  com- 
plete Waterman's  Ideali  which   is   the  world's  standard  for  quality  and  service. 
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